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Magazine  of  American  Hittory  reviewed,  238. 

Maiming.  Cardinal : Death  of,  8 ; the  Real  Archbishop  of 
England,  144  ; Character  Sketch,  182  ; Reminiscences  of, 
221  ; From  a French  Point  of  View’,  352  ; portraits, 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


THE  year  1892,  upon  which  wo  have  now  fairly 
entered,  ia  plainly  destined  to  be  for  all  the 
world  a year  of  exceptional  turbulence.  We  may, 
indeed,  well  hope  that  the  horrors  of  war  will  not 
be  visited  upon  any  considerable  portion  of  either 
hemisphere.  Yet  the  unpleasant  relations  of  Bulga- 
ria with  Servia,  and  some  other  aspects  of  the  East- 
ern question,  are  not  encouraging  signs;  while  in 
the  western  world  the  behavior  of  Chili  has  given 
rise  to  a cloud  on  the  horizon  that  might  prove  por- 
tentous of  war. 

Famine  The  three  traditional  scourges  of  the  race 
Pestilence,  are  Famine.  Pestilence,  and  War.  Per- 
and  War.  j^pg  {)le  proof  of  the  solid  value  of 
our  modem  civilization  is  to  he  found  in  the  grad- 
ual emancipation  of  the  race  from  these  destructive 
enemies.  At  almost  no  other  time  in  history  has 
there  been  such  widespread  freedom  from  all  three 
as  in  the  past  decade.  While  the  world’s  popula- 
tion lias  grown  in  our  century  as  never  before,  the 
means  and  results  of  food  production  have  developed 
at  a far  higher  rate,  and  new  transportation  meth- 
ods have  made  it  comparatively  easy  to  supply  the 
deficits  of  one  district  with  the  surplus  food  of  an- 
other. And  thus  Famine  tends  to  disappear.  As 
for  Pestilence,  recent  hygienic  congresses  have  suffi- 
ciently summed  up  the  amazing  conquests  tliat  mod- 
ern sanitary  science  has  made  in  suppressing  epi- 
demics and  in  well-nigh  exterminating  some  of  the 
forms  of  infection  that  have  been  most  fatal  in  the 
past.  Wars  have  not  ceased  from  the  earth,  but 
peace  is  henceforth  the  rule,  and  war  becomes  the  ex- 
ception that  must  grow  rarer  from  decade  to  decade. 

But  this  year  1892  brings  us  face  to  face 
Scmril  with  the  most  terrible  famine  of  modern 
times — a situation  that  gives  us  a glimpse 
of  what  men  suffered  in  other  centuries.  The  dis- 
tress in  Russia,  to  all  right-hearted  men  and  women 
who  have  discerning  minds,  overshadows  in  grave 
importance  every  other  topic  of  the  time.  England 
has,  through  all  her  organs  of  opinion  and  utterance, 


professed  to  be  in  convulsions  of  inconsolable  grief 
because  of  the  death  of  a young  duke  who  was  heir 
to  the  heir  of  Queen  Victoria.  One  of  the  great 
London  dailies  in  its  leading  editorial  on  the  death 
of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  and  Avondale  said  : “ We 
have  to  record  a tragedy  as  terrible  as  any  that  im- 
agination has  ever  conceived.”  And  yet  this  poor 
young  duke  during  his  lifetime  was  held  in  so 
slight  respect  and  esteem  that  it  had  been  commonly 
doubted  in  England  whether  the  kingdom  would 
ever  permit  him  to  come  to  the  throne.  Wien  one 
remembers  that  millions  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren are  literally  dying  of  starvation  in  Russia,  and 
that  English  relief  contributions  as  yet  amount  to 
nothing  worth  mentioning,  it  seems  liard  and  cruel 
that  vast  sums  of  money  should  by  official  order 
have  been  squandered  all  over  the  kingdom  in  per- 
functory mourning  displays  on  account  of  the  death 
of  one  young  man  who  had  rendered  no  public  ser- 
vice, and  who  was  but  one  in  a very  numerous 
progeny  of  equally  promising  descendants  of  Queen 
Victoria.  So  at  least  it  would  appear  from  the 
point  of  view  of  republican  America. 

If  other  lands  can  shut  their  eyes  to  the 
Everywhere,  terrible  facts  of  the  Russian  famine,  they 

are  at  least  not  privileged  to  ignore  & 
hafiling  and  fearful  malady  that  is  said  to  hail  from 
the  Czar’s  dominions.  The  grippe  is  epidemic 
almost  everywhere,  and  strong  men  as  well  as  the 
aged  and  sickly  are  succumbing  to  it.  Never  in  a 
long  time  lias  any  other  form  of  disease  slain  so 
many  notabilities.  Perforce,  the  grippe  is  the  most 
parvasive  and  disturbing  influence  of  the  season, 
marring  all  plans,  interrupting  public  and  private 
business,  and  bringing  bereavement  into  every  circle. 
And  as  Pestilence  always  follows  Famine,  we  are 
warnad  that  from  the  hunger-stricken  plains  of 
Russia  this  disease  in  more  malignant  forms,  and 
other  pragues,  perhaps,  will  stalk  forth  within  a 
year  to  ravage  all  nations. 

There  is  room  for  gloomy  foreliodings ; but  mean- 
while the  call  is  for  action.  Elsewhere  we  publish 
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articles  showing  what  the  American  millers  are  do- 
ing to  help  the  Russian  starvelings,  how  the  Tolstoi 
family  are  serving  nobly  in  the  death-smitten  prov- 
inces,  and  how  Madame  Novikoff  and  others  in  Lon- 
don are  endeavoring  to  make  some  impression  upon 
British  apathy.  The  House  at  Washington  has  not 
acted  fittingly  in  its  refusal  to  give  assent  to  the  Sen- 
ate bill  which  provided  for  a ship  at  public  expense  to 
carry  the  cargo  of  flour  to  Russia.  There  should  be 
a reopening  of  the  question,  with  a different  result. 


SENATOR  CCI.LOM  (REPVBI.ICAN),  OF  ILLINOIS. 

(From  photograph  hy  C.  M.  Bell,  Washington,  D.C.) 

It  will  be  a year  of  political  excitement 
*Mr,eHlu'd  throughout  the  English-speaking  world. 

The  general  parliamentary  election  in 
Great  Britain  will  probably  coincide  very  closely 
with  the  date  of  the  presidential  and  congressional 
elections  in  this  country.  The  question  of  presiden- 
tial candidates  lias  begun  to  assume  an  acute  form 
In  the  domain  of  personal  politics  the  significant 
event  has  been  the  recognition  by  the  country  at 
large  of  the  extraordinary  ascendancy  that  Mr.  Hill 
has  gained.  It  is  now  universally  admitted  that 
he  is  in  complete  control  of  the  New  York  Democ- 
racy. The  achievement  of  securing  the  State  Sen- 
ate for  his  party  through  technicalities  which, 
whether  in  keeping  with  the  provisions  of  the  ballot 
Inw  or  otherwise,  defeated  the  intention  of  a major- 
ity of  the  voters,  is  credited  to  Mr.  Hill's  personal 
influence  and  bold,  unflinching  tactics.  Mr.  Hill's 


political  strength  1b  not  confined  to  New  York ; but 
in  the  South  and  Southwest  he  has  powerful  support, 
and  he  would  seem  to  be  the  most  formidable  of 
candidates  for  the  Democratic  nomination  to  the 
presidency.  He  is,  in  America,  the  man  of  the 
month.  He  has  entered  the  United  States  Senate 
with  eclat  and  without  any  apparent  weakening  of 
hiB  hold  upon  affairs  at  Albany.  The  country  at 
large  will  find  the  contrasting  sketches  of  Mr  Hill 
which  we  present  in  this  number  of  The  Review  of 
Reviews  a very  noteworthy  foretaste  of  much  dis- 
putation that  will  inevitably  rage  about  his  name 
in  the  months  to  come.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Cleveland 
is  resting  and  recreating  in  Louisiana  with  Joseph 
Jefferson  ; but  his  political  friends  are  not  neglect- 
ing his  candidacy  for  the  presidency.  There  prom- 
ises to  be  a memorable  struggle  for  the  mastery  of 
the  Democratic  convention  between  these  two  lead- 
ers whom  the  peculiar  exigencies  of  New  York  State 
politics  have  brought  into  the  highest  prominence. 

In  the  Republican  camp  there  is  no  new 
Candfdc!tes-  breaking  upon  the  question  of  the 

presidential  ticket.  It  is  everywhere  con- 
ceded that  Mr.  Blaine  can  be  nominated  if  he  wills 
it.  Further,  it  is  quite  commonly  believed  that  Mr. 
Harrison  may  be  easily  renominated  if  Mr.  Blaine's 
influence  should  be  brought  to  bear  in  favor  of  that 
solution  at  Minneapolis  next  June.  There  is  plenty 
of  possibility  that  both  parties  may  com  promise  up- 
on new  candidates.  Each  has  a number  of  men  any 
one  of  whom  would  he  worthy  standard  -bearers.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  World's  Fair  State  might 
supply  both  parties,  in  the  persons  of  its  two  Sen- 
ators. Both,  like  Lincoln,  were  born  in  Kentucky ; 
and  both,  like  Lincoln,  removed  in  boyhood  to 


SENATOR  PALMER  (DEMOCRAT),  OF  ILLINOIS. 
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Illinois.  They  were  Lincoln's  townsmen  at  Spring- 
field,  his  associates  at  the  Bar,  and  his  personal  and 
political  friends  and  supporters.  Senator  Palmer 
has  been  a Democrat  since  1872.  He  and  Senator 
Cullom  have  each  served  two  terms  as  Governor  of 
Illinois.  They  are  typical  Mississippi  Valley  Amer- 
icans— statesmanlike,  broad-minded,  of  high  char- 
acter and  of  unblemished  repute.  But  both  arc 
growing  rather  old  for  the  excitements  of  presiden- 
tial campaigning.  Senator  Palmer  is  about  seventy- 
four  and  8enator  Cullom  is  sixty-two.  Apart  from 
any  mention  of  them  as  presidential  possibilities,  they 
are  highly  creditable  representatives  of  their  great 
commonwealth  in  the  United  States  Senate.  Mean- 
while, Illinois  has  another  Democratic  “ dark  horse”  in 
the  person  of  Mr.  Springer,  who  may  under  certain 
circumstances  appear  as  Mr.  Cleveland’s  residuary 
legatee. 

yh9  A few  weeks  ago  the  diplomatic  fogs 
Chilian  seemed  to  be  clearing  away.  The  Behr- 
7 rouble.  jng  dispute  was  to  be  arbitrated  at 
once,  and  the  Chilian  embroilment  was  thought  to  be 
approaching  an  amicable  settlement.  But  since  the 
opening  *of  the  new  year,  we  are  sorry  to  write,  it 
has  transpired  that  Lord  Salisbury  is  delaying  arbi- 
tration in  unexpected  ways  for  unexplained  rea- 
sons ; and  tho  Chilian  situation  through  January 
was  steadily  growing  more  strained.  The  “truth 
about  Chili  n is  painfully  hard  to  get  at,  hut  it  be- 
gins to  grow  clear  that  the  semi -defiant  attitude  and 
tone  of  the  Santiago  Government  has  been  duo  to 
its  own  weakness  at  home,  and  to  the  very  real  dan- 
ger that  an  apology  to  the  United  States  would  bo 
so  unpopular  as  to  result  in  a revolution.  For  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  the  new  regime  is  too 
strong  to  be  overthrown  in  the  capricious  South 
American  fashion.  From  evidence  that  our  naval 
judge -advocate-general  has  accumulated  by  exam  iu- 
ing  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Baltimore,  at  Han 
Francisco,  the  conviction  deepens  that  the  attack 
upon  our  sailors  was  an  incident  of  international 
gravity.  Unquestionably  if  the  Baltimore  had  been 
a British,  a German,  a French,  or  an  Italian  ship 
the  Chilian  Government  would  mouths  ago  have 
l>een  compelled  to  choose  summarily  between  an  ab- 
ject apology,  with  promise  of  compensation,  and  a 
lively  bombardment  of  Valparaiso.  While  this  is 
too  obvious  to  be  discussed,  it  does  not  follow  by 
any  means  that  the  United  States  should  imitate 
these  other  nations.  We  shall  be  justified  in  sus- 
pending diplomatic  relations  with  Chili  if  she 
does  not  soon  mend  her  conduct : but  we  shall  not. 
from  our  own  point  of  view,  be  justified  in  making 
war  upon  her.  War  would  only  render  a bad  mat- 
ter worse.  It  would  add  nothing  to  our  credit  or 
prestige.  If  Chili  has  been  ill-advised  and  has  con- 
ceived an  unreasonable  dislike  for  the  United  States, 
the  misfortune  is  chiefly  hers.  The  situation  calls 
for  magnanimity  and  patience  on  our  part.  While 
matters  are  pending,  there  might  be  some  advantage 
in  a naval  demonstration  ; for  it  would  educate  and 
benefit  Chili  to  see  a fleet  of  American  v€*ssels  as  an 


object-lesson.  But  the  thought  of  war  should  be 
entertained  only  as  the  remotest  possibility.  It  does 
not  matter  a whit  about  technicalities  and  prece- 
dents. Chili  behaved  churlishly  in  failing  immedi- 
ately, at  the  time  of  the  mob's  attack,  to  apologize 
fully  for  the  insult  to  our  flag  and  tho  injury  to  our 
men.  But  her  indefensible  misbehavior  does  not 
call  for  any  return  of  violence  and  bloodshed.  War 
would  be  wicked  and  cowardly.  To  bear  an  insult 
is  often  the  true  courage.  We  want  a navy,  and  a 
good  one ; for  we  must  be  able  to  protect  our  coun- 
try, our  great  commerce,  and  our  national  dignity 
and  self-respect  from  the  attacks  of  powers  less  pa- 
cific than  we  in  their  inclinations.  But  we  have 
no  prospect  of  a just  cause,  now  or  ever,  for  waging 
an  offensive  war.  The  Chilian  complication  may 
have  taken  a wholly  different  turn  before  this 
monthly  magazine  can  reach  its  readers ; but  in  any 
case  let  it  be  known  that  The  Review  of  Reviews 
does  not  hesitate  to  declare  tliat  through  peace  and 
amity  and  forbearance  lies  the  road  to  national  honor, 
and  that  it  is  a false  sense  of  honor  that  calls  for  war. 
It  is  right,  however,  to  be  prepared  ; and  the  country 
has  had  no  reason  to  distrust  the  policy  of  the 
President 

When  the  present  Parliament  was  elected, 
Hart  ing  ton,  political  calculations  were  based  on 

the  assumption  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  who 
last  month  celebrated  his  eighty-second  birthday, 
was  doomed  by  nature  to  disappear  from  the  polit- 
ical scene  before  the  next  general  election.  Yet 
the  fates  have  willed  that  Mr.  Gladstone  should 
l>e  the  only  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
remain  in  the  place  which  he  occupied  in  1880. 
Last  year  was  particularly  fatal.  Death  removed 
Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  Tory  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  also  the  leader  of  the  Pamellite 
party ; and  last  month  completed  the  work  by 
transferring  Lord  Hartington,  the  leader  of  tho  Lib- 
eral Unionists,  to  the  House*  of  Lords.  The  Duke 
of  Devonshire  has  led  for  so  many  years  the  life  of 
a comparative  recluse  that  lie  lias  become  practically 
an  unknown  factor  in  English  politics.  His  removal, 
however,  has  made  a considerable  change  in  the 
political  situation.  Lord  Hartington  never  excited 
much  enthusiasm  anywhere,  least  of  all  in  his  own 
bosom,  but  he  commanded  respect  everywhere.  Tho 
one  leading  idea  which  the  Czar  has  had  as  to  English 
politics  was  that  Lord  Hartington  ought  to  succeed 
Mr.  Gladstone  as  Liberal  leader.  The  qualities  which 
made  the  Czar  know  and  trust  Lord  llartingtou  are 
those  which  have  made  him  a power  in  the  state. 
No  doubt,  had  he  not  been  the  son  of  a duke  his 
peculiar  qualities  would  not  have  obtained  such 
speedy  recognition.  But  supposing  that  twelve  of 
tho  ablest  statesmen  in  England  were  dressed  in  fus- 
tian and  disguised  by  aliases,  they  could  not  come 
together  in  one  room  without  Lord  Hnrtington's 
strong  common  sense  making  itself  felt.  He  has 
now  gone  to  the  House  of  Lords,  where  he  is  not 
likely  to  find  that  stimulus  to  active  exertion  which 
his  somewhat  sluggish  teinj>erament  seems  to  need. 
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which  is  altogether  out  of  propor- 
tion to  his  deserts,  just  as  the 
admiration  winch  they  liestowed 
upon  him  in  the  old  daj’s  was  in 
excess  of  his  merits.  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain is  a much  honester  man 
than  his  enemies  give  him  credit 
for ; but  until  he  gives  evidence 
of  a magnanimity  and  public 
spirit  which  will  enable  him  to 
exti rpate  the  acrimonious  personal 
animus  which  has  always  vitiated 
his  politics,  he  can  hardly  be  re- 
garded as  even  having  a claim  to 
be  considered  as  one  of  the  first 
rank  of  statesmen.  Still,  he  is 
energetic,  vehement,  persuasive, 
and  exceedingly  smart,  with  a 
constitution  of  iron,  great  experi- 
ence in  administration,  and  a 
much  more  sincere  desire  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  his  coun- 
trymen than  his  late  allies  are 
disposed  to  recognize. 


THE  NEW  DUKE  OK  DEVONSHIRE  (LORD  II AUTI NOTON) 

The  new  Duke  of  Devonshire  ltcing  no 
Chamberlain.  l°l,Ker  available  as  leader  of  the  Lilieral 

Unionists  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
position  falls  naturally  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 

Joseph  Chamberlain,  *who  has  hitherto  been  con- 
siderably overshadowed  by  his  Tory  and  Whig 
allies.  Mr.  Chamberlain  will  rise  to  the  occa- 
sion. There  is  no  fear  but  that  he  will  mag- 
nify his  position  ; for,  although  it  may  be  true  that 
the  number  of  his  followers  after  the  next  general 
election  will  not  overcrowd  a first-class  railway  car- 
riage, still,  he  will  make  up  in  assurance  what  he 
lacks  in  numbers ; and  if  any  man  can  bluff  a thing 
through,  it  is  Mr.  Chamberlain.  There  is  no  hatred 
like  love  to  hatred  turned,  and  the  Liberals  now  re- 
gard Mr.  Cham!>erlain  with  a degree  of  animosity 


E veu  the  bitterest  oppo- 
fmptnto’l  m'ut*  of  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain will  hardly  refuse 
the  new  leader  of  the  Liberal 
Unionists  the  grim  satisfaction 
which  Mr.  Chamberlain  must  have 
felt  on  reading  the  report  of  the 
rural  conference  which  was  held 
in  London  last  month  in  onler  to 
rally  the  country  householders  to 
tile  banner  of  the  Lilieral  jiarty. 
The  conference  was  a great  suc- 
cess, and  great  credit  is  due  to 
Mr.  Schnadhorst,  who  got  it  to- 
gether. The  delegates  from  the 
rural  districts  represented  the  Lib- 
eral reserve  upon  whose  assistance 
the  Lilierul  leaders  are  relying  to 
win  the  general  election.  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  the  stall  of  the  Lib- 
eral party  have  discovered  in  1891 
what  Mr. Chamberlain  proclaimed  in  1885.  The  real 
credit  for  the  discovery  lielongstoMr.  Jesse  Codings, 
who  may  justly  lie  regarded  as  the  pioneer  of  the 
agrarian  movement  in  English  liberalism.  It  was  he 
who  thrust  into  Mr.  Chamberlain's  hand  the  banner 
of  the  “unauthorized  program ’’ of  1885.  It  is  now 
being  picked  up  somewhat  gingerly  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone. Hodge  stands  just  where  he  was  in  1885. 
Like  most  men,  he  cares  more  for  his  own  affairs 
than  for  those  of  his  neighbors,  and  he  is  more  con- 
cerned alsiut  “three  acres  and  u cow,"  and  about 
“putting  the  parson’s  nose  out,"  than  he  is  about 
Home  Rule  and  the  affairsof  Ireland.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  the  conference  once  more  brought  out 
the  fact  that  the  great  strength  of  the  disestablish- 
ment movement  lies  in  the  rural  districts,  where 
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the  Church,  having  had  a practical  monopoly  of  the 
privileges  of  this  world,  has  abused  its  position  and 
is  hated  accordingly.  If  the  country  parsons,  even 
at  the  eleventh  hour,  would  cease  to  put  on  “side  " 
and  would  recognize  Nonconformists  and  the  work- 
ing people  as  brethren,  even  so  fur  us  this  is  done 


JESSE  CO  1,1.1  NOS,  M.P. 

by  the  clergy  of  the  towns,  they  might  even  now 
save  the  establishment.  The  Mamelukes  of  the 
English  social  hierarchy  are,  however,  faithful  to 
their  salt ; not  even  the  imminent  prospect  of  their 
doom  can  induce  them  to  go  over  to  the  winning 
side.  Ephraim  is  joined  to  his  idols,  let  him  alone ! 
It  is  much  to  be  feared  that  the  reconstruction  of 
English  rural  society  will  take  place  on  a basi9  of 
distinct  hostility  to  what  represents,  at  least,  an  as- 
piration after  a National  Church. 

Tht  Nmt  <r'1*8  -vear  >8  witness  the  British 
British  general  election.  All  political  interests 

Election.  are  (Jomiimted  by  that  fact.  As  the  day 
of  decision  approaches,  there  is  anything  but  a spirit 
of  exultation  on  either  side.  The  Liberals  are  not 
going  into  the  contest  with  anything  like  the  en- 
thusiasm with  which  they  swept  all  before  them  in 
1868  and  1880.  Recent  events  in  Ireland  have  some- 
what damped  their  zeal.  They  will  go  forth  to 
battle  with  a foregone  assurance  of  victory,  but  the 
“ fizz  " is  out  of  them.  They  have  three  dangers . 
(1)  Mr.  Gladstone's  health,  and  Mr.  Glailstone  is  now 
in  his  eighty-third  year;  (2)  the  perpetuation  of 
the  Parnellite  schism  in  the  home-rule  ranks;  and 
(8)  the  development  of  a labor  party  which  would 
be  color-blind  as  to  party  differences.  The  Conser- 
vatives have  three  advantages : (1)  An  administra- 
tive record  that  is  much  lietter  than  any  oue  ex- 
pected ; (2)  a united  cabinet ; and  (3)  a program  of 
legislation  that  does  not  involve  a second  general 
election  before  it  can  get  into  operation.  Notwith- 


standing these  considerations,  few  prognostics  9eem 
to  be  more  safe  than  the  prediction  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone next  Christmas  will  have  a majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons  at  his  back — including  the  Glad- 
stonian  home  rulers — of  at  least  100.  Such  at  least 
is  at  this  moment  the  expectation  that  prevails  on 
both  sides  of  the  House.  In  the  country  the  Con- 
servatives still  try  hard  to  make  believe  they  have  a 
chance  at  this  year's  polls.  At  headquarters  they 
think  only  of  the  next  general  election  but  one. 

men  the  Tl,ere  *8  much  discussion  going  on  as  to 
Pells  when  the  present  Parliament  will  be  dis- 
win  Open,  goiypj  auj  tiiere  are  some  among  the 
Liberals  who  imagine  the  dissolution  will  take 
place  this  spring.  There  is  no  reason  to  expect  that 


JOSEPH  CHAMBERLAIN,  M.P. 


the  ministers  will  shorten  by  a whole  session  their 
legal  lease  of  life.  Twice  in  recent  years  adminis- 
trations have  tried  by  a snap  dissolution  early  in 
the  year  to  capture  a fresh  majority.  Mr.  Gladstoue 
failed  in  1874  and  Lord  Beucousfield  in  1880.  Mr. 
Balfour  is  too  anient  a septennialist  to  sanction  u 
premature  dissolution.  The  certainty  that  prevails 
at  Downing  Street  that  the  Liberals  will  have  a ma- 
jority in  the  next  Parliament  naturally  pmlis|>oses 
ministers  to  make  the  very  uttermost  of  their  pres- 
ent opixjrtunities.  The  general  election,  then,  we 
may  take  it,  will  not  come  off  until  after  harvest, 
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unless,  of  course,  some  entirely  unexpected  event 
should  occur.  If  the  Liberals  were  left  leaderless 
and  in  confusion,  it  might  be  considered  worth 
while  appealing  to  the  country  before  November. 
But,  failing  that,  the  present  Parliament  lias  prob- 
ably nine  months  still  to  go. 

All  parties  will  need  the  whole  nine 
months,  and  more,  before  they  are  quite 
ready  to  go  to  the  country.  The  Conser- 
vatives have  to  get  their  Irish  local  government 
measure  into  operation,  the  Liberals  to  adjust  their 
differences  with  the  labor  party,  and  the  Irish  to 
end  the  internecine  feud  which  is  being  carried 
on  over  Mr.  Parnell's  grave.  Nothing  that  has 
happened  of  late  years  has  done  so  much  to  justify 
Mr.  Arthur  Balfour's  supercilious  estimate  of  the 
Irish  as  clever  but  utterly  impracticable  children, 
as  the  insane  infatuation  of  the  quarrel  about  Mr. 
Parnell  after  Mr.  Parnell's  death.  “Politicians’’ 
and  “statesmen  " who  are  capable  of  prolonging  an 
utterly  barren  feud,  apparently  for  the  sheer  de- 
light in  oratorical  shillelagh  play,  on  the  very  eve 
of  a general  election,  when  the  destinies  of  their 
country  are  to  be  decided  for  the  rest  of  the 
century  by  the  votes  of  the  British  household- 
ers, may  be  patriotic  and  high-spirited,  and  mag- 
nificently gifted  with  eloquence  and  genius,  but 
they  have  no  common  sense.  Reading  the  reports 
of  the  ojierations  of  the  “Pig  Buyers’  Association,” 
which  carried  Waterford  election  for  Mr.  Redmond 
and  against  Mr.  Davitt,  Coleridge's  familiar  lines 
recur,  with  a variation  : 

Down  the  river  there  plied,  with  wind  and  tide, 

A pig  with  vast  celerity ; 

And  the  devil  looked  wise  as  he  saw  how  the  while 
It  cut  its  own  throat.  There!  quoth  he,  with  a smile. 
Goes  the  hope  of  a Home  Rule  majority. 

Waterford  ^>e  election  at  Waterford,  at  which  the 
and  the  “Pig  Buyers’  Association”  returned  Mr. 
Parnetiites.  j^xlmond  by  1, 775  votes  against  Mr.  Dav- 
itt, who  polled  1,229,  is  the  first  break  in  the  un- 
interrupted series  of  home-rule  victories  at  the  Irish 
elections.  It  was  unfortunate,  but  not  unforeseen. 
No  one  but  Mr.  Davitt  had  even  a chance  of  carry- 
ing Waterford  for  home  rule.  Mr.  Davitt  was  op- 
posed to  making  the  attempt;  but  finding  it  neces- 
sary for  the  sake  of  Ireland,  he  flung  himself  with 
characteristic  gallantry  into  the  fray.  The  sepa- 
ratists first  broke  his  head,  and  then,  by  a campaign 
of  intimidation,  broke  down  the  opposition  of  the 
home  rulers.  Mr.  Davitt  wrote  two  days  before  the 
poll,  intimating  plainly  that  the  result  was  settled 
long  l>efore  the  ballot-boxes  were  opened,  and  the 
declaration  of  the  voting  on  the  day  before  Christ- 
mas amply  justified  his  forecast.  The  Unionists, 
of  course,  are  delighted.  Waterford  gives  them,  at 
the  eleventh  hour,  n glimmering  of  hope.  Had 
Waterford  gone  the  other  way,  there  was  every  pros- 
jiect  that  the  Irish  party  would  have  come  up  from 
the  polls  as  solid  as  in  1 ssfi.  As  it  went  the  other 


way,  there  will  be  two  Irish  parties — one  for  home 
rule,  the  other  for  separation.  As  every  vote  given 
to  the  latter  party  is  an  intimation  to  the  British 
voter  that  home  rule  will  not  settle  the  Irish  ques- 
tion, the  Conservatives  naturally  regard  the  Red- 
monds, Harringtons,  and  their  group  as  an  even 
more  useful  part  of  the  garrison  of  the  Union  than 
Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his  myrmidons. 

The  Irith  T*le  damage  thus  inflicted  upon  the  cause 
Association  of  Ireland  by  the  suicidal  devotion  of  on 
of  France.  jrjg|,  faction  to  the  memory  of  a dead 
man  will  not  be  outdone  by  the  somewhat  fantastic 
mission  of  Miss  Maud  Gonne  to  Paris  for  the  pur- 
pose of  founding  an  association  of  the  “ Friends  of 
Irish  Freedom  ” among  the  descendants  of  Hoche's 
expedition.  Miss  Gonne  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful women  in  the  world.  She  is  an  Irish  heroine, 
born  a Protestant,  who  became  a Buddhist,  with 
theories  of  pre-existence,  but  who,  in  all  her  pil- 
grimages from  shrine  to  shrine,  never  ceased  to 
cherish  a passionate  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Irish 
independence.  She  is  for  the  Irish  republic  and 
total  separation,  peaceably,  if  possible  ; but,  if  nec- 
essary, by  the  sword — by  anybody's  sword,  tliat  of 
France  and  Russia  not  excepted.  She  was  in  St. 
Petersburg  in  1887,  having  travelled  from  Constanti- 
nople alone.  Everywhere  her  beauty  and  her  en- 
thusiasm naturally  make  a great  impression  ; and 
although  she  is  hardly  likely  to  bo  successful  where 
Wolfe  Tone  failed,  her  pilgrimage  of  iiaasion  is  at 
least  a picturesque  incident  that  relieves  the  gloom 
of  the  political  situation. 

English  the  old  year  was  out  it  made  an- 

Dipiomatic  other  vacancy  in  the  ranks  of  those  whose 
hanges.  W(lrj  Rmnds  for  that  of  England  abroad. 
Sir  William  White  has  speedily  followed  Lord  Lyt- 
ton ; and  the  British  embassy  at  Constantinople  was 
vacated  almost  as  soon  as  the  embassy  at  Paris  had 
lieen  filled  by  the  transference  of  Lord  Dufferin  from 
Rome.  Sir  William  White  was  an  exceedingly  able 
but  unconventional  diplomatist.  A huge  man,  with 
the  voice  of  a bull  and  something  of  the  vehemence 
of  Squire  Western,  he  had  forced  his  way  up  by 
Bheer  ability  from  a very  subordinate  position  in 
the  consular  service.  No  one  was  less  of  a typical 
diplomatist  than  Sir  William  White;  he  had.  how- 
ever, great  knowledge  of  languages  and  considerable 
knowledge  of  men.  He  was  faithful  and  zealous, 
full  of  industry,  and  entirely  free  from  the  buckram 
with  which  many  ambassadors  fence  themselves 
from  the  outer  world.  The  Russians  regarded  him 
with  despairing  envy,  and  nicknamed  him  the  Eng- 
lish General  IgnaticfT.  His  death,  however,  but  an- 
ticipated by  a few  months  his  retirement ; for  his 
ixirt  had  practically  been  played  out.  Sir  Robert 
Morier  has  been  transferred  from  St.  Petersburg  to 
Rome,  where  he  will  put  in  the  rest  of  his  time  be- 
fore his  retirement.  Lord  Vivian  will  succeed  him 
at  the  embassy  on  the  Neva,  but  it  will  be  many 
years  liefore  the  newly-appointed  minister  from 
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Brussels  succeeds  in  acquiring  the  prestige  and  posi- 
tion which  Sir  Robert  Morier  has  so  long  exercised 
in  St.  Petersburg  for  the  benefit  of  both  England  and 
Russia. 

Tiit  Death  Through  December  there  was  much  re 
°f  ^ joicing  in  England  over  the  announce 
net  oyal.  menj  0j  t|ie  betrothal  of  Prince  Albert 
Victor,  oldest  son  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  to  the 
Princess  Mary  of  Teck,  the  national  feeling  being 
strongly  touched  by  the  idea  that  thus  an  already 
popular  English  princess,  rather  than  some  stranger 
from  the  Continent,  would  in  time  succeed  the  ever- 
beloved  Princess  Alexandra.  But  as  for  Albert 


THE  LATE  PRINCE  ALBERT  VICTOR. 


Victor,  he  had  never  been  popular.  A month  ago  no- 
body thought  of  entertaining  fears  for  the  health  of 
the  heir,  and  there  was  still  some  anxiety  for  the 
convalescent  George.  It  wns  thus  that  Mr.  Stead 
wrote,  on  January  2,  in  frank,  good-natured  expres- 
sion of  what  the  English  people  were  really  saying 
and  feeling. 

The  recovery  of  Prince  George  from  his  slight 
attack  of  typhoid  fever  has  been  accompanied  bv  the 
announcement  of  the  betrothal  of  Prince  Albert  Vic- 
tor to  the  Princess  Mary  of  Teck.  Every  one  con- 
gratulates the  prince ; a good  many  people  profess 
themselves  as  sorry  for  the  princess.  The  eldest 
son  of  the  1 rince  of  Wales  may  be  misjudged,  but 
he  is  not  generally  believed  to  be  very  bright.  He 
has,  perhaps,  been  too  much  sat  upon  by  a father 
who  was  anxious  to  make  up  by  severity  to  his  son 


for  the  undue  laxity  of  his  own  life.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  prince  has  his  reputation  still  to  make, 
whereas  the  praises  of  the  princess  are  in  every 
mouth.  The  genial  influence  of  a true  hearted  girl 
is  often  the  making  of  a man.  and  the  nation  may 
at  least  feel  satisfied  that  on  the  female  side  the 
crown  of  England  will  lose  none  of  its  lustre  during 
the  next  two  reigns. 

Since  then  the  prospective  bridegroom  has  sickened 
and  died.  It  is  a truly  sad  occurrence,  and  it  calls 
for  respectful  sympathy.  But  considered  os  a pub 
lie  event  it  is  not.  as  the  London  pa[>ers  have  called 
it,  a “tragic"  occurrence.  The  death  of  Rudolph, 
the  Austrian  crown  prince,  was  tragic  indeed,  and 


THE  PRINCESS  HAY  OF  TECK. 

an  event  fraught  with  most  momentous  political 
consequences.  And  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Fred- 
erick of  Germany  was  painfully  tragic.  But  it  is 
travesty  to  make  tragedy  out  of  the  death  of  Albert 
Victor,  Duke  of  Clarence  and  Avondale.  The  suc- 
cession is  now  vested  in  Prince  Gt-orge,  who,  though 
less  amiable  than  his  brother,  is  far  more  |s>pular. 
If  he  too  should  die,  the  Duchess  of  Fife  would  be 
the  heir  to  the  throne.  The  British  nation  is  not 
concealing  its  eagerness  to  have  George  married  at 
once ; for  it  has  no  yearning  after  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Fife.  The  duke's  untimely  fate  has  had 
far  more  interest  as  a social  than  as  a political 
event.  The  real  question  that  interests  Britishers 
is.  Whom  will  Prince  George  make  liaste  to 
espouse? 
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Tht  Late  ^ie  month  lias  soon  the  demise  of  several 
Cardinal  men  of  rank  and  authority,  including 
Hanning,  K|,^jjve  uf  Egypt  and  the  heir  to  the 
British  throne ; but  the  death  of  Cardinal  Manning 
in  some  sense  overshadows  the  other  losses.  He 
was  probably,  next  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  most  influ 
ential  man  in  England.  He  enjoyed  universal 
respect  and  esteem.  So  humane  was  he,  and  so  cour- 
ageously devoted  to  the  welfare  of  the  masses,  that 
his  |>ersonal  influence  did  very  much  to  lessen  the 
breach  between  the  workingmen  and  the  Christian 
religion,  of  which  he  was  so  noble  an  exemplar. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  London  workingmen  revered 
and  loved  him.  und  his  efforts  in  their  behalf  have 
materially  bettered  the  condition  of  other  thousands. 
His  philanthropic  sympathies  were  boundless,  and 
he  respected  true  manhood  and  honest  endeavor, 
without  regard  to  creed  or  profession. 


THE  LATE  PROFESSOR  EMILE  OK  LA  VELA  YE. 

Professor  Another  great  man  whom  the  whole 
[mile  world  knew  has  passed  away.  Cardinal 
de  Laeelayg.  jilimljng  was  au  uncompromising  Catho- 
lic iu  an  environment  of  Protestants  who  esteemed 
and  loved  him.  Professor  Emile  de  Lavelaye  was 
au  uncompromising  Protestant  in  au  intensely  Cath 
olic  country,  and  he  was  respected  and  held  in 
ofllcial  and  popular  confidence  as  was  almost  no 
other  man  iu  Belgium.  His  versatility  was  remark 
able.  He  was  a publicist  of  the  widest  range.  No 


man  was  more  conversant  than  he  with  European 
politics.  He  had  made  himself  an  authority  upon 
the  Eastern  question,  and  had  a scholar's  knowledge 
of  the  races  of  southeastern  Europe.  He  was  an 
economist  of  high  rank.  As  a literary  critic  he 
was  esteemed  in  Belgium  and  France.  The  King  of 
Belgium  valued  him  as  an  adviser.  He  was  the 
most  conspicuous  professor  in  the  University  of 
Liege.  As  a moral  and  religious  reformer  he  was 
known  everywhere  in  Euroiie.  He  had  lately  been 
made  a baron  by  King  Leopold.  To  young  scholars 
from  America  and  England  he  was  a most  genial 
and  helpful  friend. 

Of  the  Russian  famine  there  is  little  to 
Tab’ll"  m*«t.  excepting  that  it  continues  : that 

the  Russian  people  nre  making  great  sac- 
rifices and  displaying  great  |>ersonal  devotion  in 
relieving  their  suffering  fellow -subjects ; that  the 
subscriptions  from  England  are  almost  inconceivably 
paltry  ; and  that  M.  Doumovo,  the  Russian  Minister 
of  tho  Interior,  will  have  to  go.  He  is  practically 
vice-emperor  so  far  as  the  famine  is  concerned.  He 
ought  to  be  the  eye  and  ear  of  the  Czar,  as  well  as 
the  hand  by  which  the  autocrat  executes  his  will. 
The  experience  of  this  year  shows  that  he  is  hope- 
lessly incompetent  and  unfit  for  his  post.  When  the 
governors  of  the  provinces  warned  him  of  the  cer- 
tainty of  terrible  distress,  he  insisted  that  they 
should  take  a more  optimist  view  of  things — that,  in 
short,  they  should  keep  the  Czar  in  the  dark.  That 
is  the  way  stupidity  sometimes  comes  ]>erilously 
near  high  treason.  Such  a disaster  as  the  famine 
cannot  be  countered  by  such  au  overgrown  Tchinov- 
uik  as  M.  Doumovo.  Unfortunately,  it  is  the  habit 
of  Russia  to  begin  her  serious  campaigns  with  block- 
heads in  command.  It  is  only  after  repeated  defeats 
that  she  discovers  her Todlebens,  her  Skobeleffs,  and 
her  Gourkos. 

Count  Caprlui  While  the  Czar  is  bewailing  the  eonse- 
nnd  his  quences  of  portfolioed  incapacity,  the 
Treaties.  Ka  j^r  has  been  filling  the  air  with  pa>aus 
of  thanksgiving  over  the  capacity  of  his  chancellor, 
who,  for  the  exploit  of  revolutionizing  the  com- 
mercial system  of  Central  Europe,  has  just  been 
created  a count.  Prince  Bismarck  has  growled,  in 
au  interview,  against  the  grave  abandonment  of  pro- 
tection; but  his  thunder  does  not  even  sour  the  milk 
of  the  chancellor-count,  who  has  succeeded  in  a 
single  month  iu  pro|>ounding  and  in  carrying  into 
execution  a new  system  of  commercial  treaties, 
which  lays  the  foundation  for  a Central  European 
customs  union.  These  treaties,  aliandoning  the  older 
system  of  strict  protection,  were  framed  upon  the 
liasisof  equivalent  tariff  reductions,  and  constituted 
an  approximation  to  a more  extended  zollverein. 
The  treaties  include,  in  the  first  place,  tho  members 
of  the  Triple  Alliance.  To  these  were  added  Swit- 
zerland and  Belgium,  anil  to  those,  again,  are  to  lie 
added  Bulgaria,  Servia,  and  Roumania,  while  hopes 
are  held  out  that  in  time  Holland  nml  Spain  may 
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also  come  in.  Here  we  have,  not  a veritable  cus- 
toms union  based  on  free  trade  between  the  countries 
requiring  the  treaties,  but  an  approximation  thereto. 
It  is  another  step  toward  the  United  States  of  Eu- 
rope, which,  like  the  United  States  of  America, 
may  be  protectionist  to  all  outside,  while  securing 
free  trade  throughout  the  economic  area  of  its  own 
frontiers.  France  is  outside,  and  so  long  as  she  in- 
sists upon  pursuing  her  present  policy  is  likely  to 
remain  outside. 


UR.  o.  W.  CHILDS. 

(From  photographs  by 


The  distinguished  Philadelphia  honker, 
Anthony  J.  Drexel,  has  established  in 
Philadelphia  a great  institute  devoted  to 
the  work  of  instruction  in  the  arts,  sciences,  and 
practical  handicrafts.  It  is  complementary  to  the 
high  schools  and  colleges,  and  is  especially  designed 
to  give  young  women  and  young  men  the  kind  of 
training  and  knowledge  that  will  enable  them  to 
earn  their  bread  in  skilled  and  useful  callings. 
Elsewhere  In  this  issue  of  The  Review  we  describe 
the  great  “Polytechnic”  in  Regent  Street,  London. 
Under  somewhat  different  conditions,  but  in  the 
same  spirit  of  timely  helpfulness,  this  new  Drexel 
Institute  is  meant  to  aid  the  young  people  of  a great 
city  to  find  their  proper  places  in  the  industrial  en- 
vironment, and  to  fill  them  honorably.  No  money 


has  been  spared  in  the  construction  and  equipment 
of  the  institute,  and  with  its  great  endowment  it 
constitutes  one  of  the  largest  gifts  ever  made  by  any 
man  in  his  lifetime  to  education  or  philanthropy. 
Sir.  George  W.  Childs,  who  is  almost  always  associ- 
ated with  Mr.  Drexel's  good  deeds,  and  who  has  had 
Mr.  Drexel's  co-operation  in  countless  beneficences 
of  his  own  initiation,  has  bestowed  upon  the  insti- 
tute his  precious  collection  of  manuscripts.  Other 
friends  and  relatives  of  Mr.  Drexel  have  added  their 


MR.  A.  J.  DREXEL. 
Gutekunst,  Philadelphia.) 


treasures ; and  the  new  institution,  under  the  presi- 
dency ami  active  management  of  so  experienced  an 
educator  as  Dr.  James  MacAlister,  has  opened  its 
doors  to  students,  and  bikes  rank  from  the  first  day 
as  one  of  the  most  important  educational  establish- 
ments in  the  world.  Philadelphia  may  well  be 
proud  of  two  such  citizens  as  George  W.  Childs  ami 
Anthony  J.  Drexel.  The  most  gratifying  perception 
and  intelligence  have  gone  with  an  unstinted  out- 
lay of  money  in  the  creation  of  this  educational 
plant;  and  it  meets  precisely  the  most  vital  need  of 
day.  Every  one  of  our  cities  should  have  such  a 
people's  university  of  practical  trades,  of  technical 
arts,  of  applied  science,  of  modern  languages,  and 
of  the  finer  arts  and  accomplishments.  With  its 
great  assembly  halls,  reading-rooms  and  libraries,  the 
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COMMISSIONER  R A I.  LING  TON  BOOTH. 

of  the  “Booth  scheme”  in  England  will  have  the 
effect  of  stimulating  the  social  side  of  the  Army's 
work  in  other  lands.  Oen.  Booth  is  soon  to  return 
to  England  from  his  trip  around  the  world,  and  he 
will  then  be  pre|>ared  to  announce  the  site  of  his 
ttrat  “over-sea  colony."  Ilis  visits  in  South  Africa 
and  Australasia  have  been  a continual  ovation. 

Walt  Whitman,  whose  death  seemed  so 
Gray  Pott."  >>1111110001  a few  weeks  ago,  has  rallied 

somewhat,  and  it  is  hoped  that  he  may 
survive  for  a considerable  time.  These  weeks,  when 
he  was  thought  to  lx*  dy  ing,  have  evoked  more  numer- 
ous and  more  kindly  tributes  than  have  ever  be- 
fore been  paid  to  the  “good  gray  poet and  if  he 
should  regain  strength  enough  to  Bead  them  all,  he 
might  well  feel  that  his  countrymen  were  not  so  un- 
appreciative, after  all.  If  he  has  written  things 
offensive  to  pure  and  refined  taste,  he  has  also  writ- 
ten much  that  is  noble  and  virile,  and  that  bears 
the  mark  of  high  genius.  His  American  patriotism 
has  always  been  so  intense  that  it  must  have  grieved 
him  to  know  that  in  England,  far  more  than  in 
America,  he  lias  been  admired  and  appreciated.  On 
the  opposite  page,  with  a good  portrait  of  Mr.  Whit- 
man. we  reproduce  a highly  characteristic  postal 
card. 


Drexel  Institute  is  to  he  a combined  Cooper  Union 
and  Pratt  Institute,  with  added  popular  features  that 
neither  the  New  York  nor  the  Brooklyn  establish- 
ment possesses,  excellent  aud  praiseworthy  as  Isith  of 
them  are.  It  is  indeed  encouraging  to  find  tliat  in 
our  American  cities  there  is  growing  a sense  of  the 
need  of  practical  and  technical  education.  The 
English  cities  are  thoroughly  alive  on  the  subject. 

-j  tj  What  a sulistantial  thing  the  Salvation 
*rmt/  Army’s  “ Darkest- England  social  scheme  " 

Project*.  j8  j ,r, >\-  ing  may  be  seen  by  the  summary 
of  its  first  year's  work,  as  published  in  our  depart- 
ment of  “The  New  Books."  The  Salvation  Army 
has  certain  practical  advantages  for  effective  work 
among  the  poorest  and  most  degraded  in  our  cities 
that  everybody  except  the  narrowly  bigoted  and 
wilfully  blind  are  now  glad  to  recognize.  It  is  the 
testimony  of  all  who  have  made  careful  coni|>arisons 
that  there  is  as  great  need  of  slum  rescue-work  in 
New  York  and  Boston  as  in  London.  The  Salvation 
Army  is  not  so  powerful  a body  here  as  in  England, 
where  it  originated,  but  it  has  vitality  and  tenacity 
enough  to  be  counted  upon  for  large  things  even  in 
our  American  cities.  Under  the  leadership  of  Com- 
missioner and  Mrs.  Ballington  Booth,  the  “ slum  work" 
in  New  York  is  growing  in  dimensions,  and  impor- 
tant plans  for  the  future  are  forming.  The  success 


MRS.  MACD  BALLINGTON  BOOTH. 
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GUY  DE  MAUPASSANT, 

The  brilliant  French  novelist  who  how  recently  been  pro 
nounced  hopelessly  insane. 

December  10.— Lieutenant-Governor  Angers  dismisses 
the  Quebec  Cabinet;  M.  do  Boucherville  called  upon  to 
form  a new  Cabinet  ....  The  anti -lottery  and  pro-lottery 
wings  of  the  Democratic  party  of  Louisiana  hold  separate 
conventions.  . . . Herr  Gregr,  leader  of  the  Young  Czechs 
in  the  Austrian  Reich  rath,  creates  excitement  in  the  lower 
house  of  that  body  by  criticising  the  Hapsburg  dynasty's  % 
treatment  of  Dohemia. 

December  17.  — Mr.  Stephen  B.  Elkins  appointed  Secretary 
of  War  by  the  President  to  succeed  Hon.  Kedfield  Proctor, 
resigned  ....  The  Drexel  Institute  of  Art,  Science,  and 
Industry  dedicated  in  Philadelphia  ....  A centre  for 

UahwnV  Extension  eedablishea  at  Albany,  H.Y 

Minister  Ribot  recalls  th^  French  consuls  in  Bulgaria  on 
account  of  trouble  growing  out  of  the  expulsion  from 
Bulgaria  of  the  correspondent  of  the  u Agence  Havos” 
....  The  French  Senate  {Misses  the  tariff  bill  by  a vote 
of  219  to  11. 

December  18. — The  pro- lottery  and  anti-lottery  factious 
of  the  Democratic  party  in  Louisiana  each  selects  a State 
ticket ; Mr.  S.  D.  McEuerv  nominated  for  Governor  on  the 
pro-lottery  ticket,  Mr.  M. J.  Foster  on  the  anti-lottery 
....  The  German  Reichstag  adopts  the  commercial 
treaties  with  Austro- Hungary.  Italy,  and  Belgium; 
Chancellor  von  Caprivi  made  count  for  his  success  with  the 
treaties  ....  Mr.  Samuel  Gompers  re-elected  president 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  bv  the  eouvention 
in  session  at  Birmingham.  Ala A violent  earth- 

quake in  Sicily  ....  Publication  of  the  correspondence 
relating  to  the  dismissal  of  the  Quebec  minister. 

December  19.  — Congressman  Mills  declines  to  take 
second  place  on  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  .... 


The  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  held 
at  Birmingham.  Ala.,  adjourns  ....  Hixty  persons  killed 
or  wounded  in  a popular  uprising  in  the  province  of  Per- 
nambuco, Brazil,  against  the  Governor  ....  Brazil's 
Congress  reassembled. 

December  20.—  Negotiations  begun  for  a treaty  of  com- 
merce between  the  United  Htates  and  France  ....  It  is 
announced  from  Rome  that  diplomatic  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Italy  will  soon  be  restored  .... 
Germany  supports  Bulgaria  in  the  latter’s  quarrel  with 
France  ....  A skirmish  between  Federal  troops  and  the 
national  guard  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Brazil. 

December  21. — Rumored  massacre  of  a thousand  Chris- 
tians bv  the  Chinese  rebels  during  the  recent  troubles  in 
North  China  ....  The  Rumanian  Ministry  resigns  as  the 
result  of  the  defeat  of  a Government  measure  in  Parlia- 
ment ....  Count  Tolstoi  declares  that  if  the  Russian 
Government  would  promote  village  industries,  sufficient 
work  could  be  found  to  avert  actual  starvation. 

December  22.— The  appointment  of  Mr.  Stephen  B. 
Elkins  as  Secretary  of  War  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  . . . 
A new  Quebec  Cabinet  sworn  in;  M.  de  Boucherville, 
Premier  ....  The  South  Carolina  House  of  Representa- 
tives rejects  the  World's  Fair  bill. 

December  23. — Speaker  Crisp  announces  the  House 
committees,  assigning  the  chairmanship  of  Ways  and 
Means  to  Mr.  W.M.  Springer,  of  Illinois ; of  Appropriations 
to  Mr.  W.S. Holman,  of  Indiana;  of  Coinage,  Weights  and 
Measures  to  Mr.  R.  P.  Bland,  of  Missouri,  and  that  of 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  to  Mr.  Roger  Q.  Mills, 
of  Texas  ....  Mr.  John  E.  Redmond  (Parnellite)  defeats 
Michael  Davitt  (McCarthyite)  in  the  by- -elections  for  Par- 
liament at  Waterford  city,  Ireland,  by  a majority  of  546 
votes  ....  The  alien  land  law  in  Illinois  pronounced  un- 
constitutional ....  Dissolution  of  the  lower  house  in  the 
Hungarian  Parliament. 

December  24.— A collision  on  the  Hudson  River  Rail- 
road, iu  which  eleven  lives  were  lost.  . . . Ex-Governor 
Cornell,  of  New  York,  declares  Governor  Hill's  pardon  of 
Supervisor  Welch,  of  Onondaga  County,  who  was  im- 
prisoned for  contempt  of  court,  to  bo  an  unwarranted 
assumption  of  executive  power. 

December  25.— It  is  announced  that  President  Montt, 
of  Chili,  will  proclaim  an  amnesty  to  the  minor  officials 
who  wn  visf  under  Rnlmnceda  ....  Archdeacon  Strut  on , 
of  England,  appointed  Bishop  of  Lodore  and  Man  .... 
Mexican  outlaws  make  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  capture 
Fort  Ringgold,  Texas  ....  Reorganization  of  the  Ger- 
man Socialist  Party. 

December  26.  —Admiral  Jorge  Montt  inaugurated  Presi- 
dent of  Chili  ....  The  French  Senate  pass**  the  commer- 
cial treaties  bill,  which  settles  definitely  the  economic 
policy  to  be  followed  bv  France  during  1892  ....  Disso- 
lution of  the  Imperial  Diet  of  Japan 

December  27. — Installation  of  Admiral  Jorge  Montt  as 
President  of  Chili.  ...  A murder  in  Florida  threatens 
to  precipitate  a race  conflict  . . . . M.  Patenotre,  the  new 
Minister  of  France,  arrives  at  Washington. 

December  28.— France  declares  that  Turkey  shall  be  her 
intermediary  in  future  negotiations  with  Bulgaria  .... 
A plot  discovered  in  Russian  Poland  against  the  life  of  the 
Czar  ....  The  Imperial  troops  defeat  the  Chinese  rebels, 
inflicting  a loss  of  two  thousand  ....  Secretary  Blaine 
and  President  Montt  confer  on  the  Chilian  troubles. 

December  29. — The  Indian  National’ Congress  opened  at 
Nagpur  ....  The  French  tariff  bill  antiroved  by  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  ....  Celebration  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
eighty -second  birthday  ....  The  Japanese  lower  house 
dissolved  ....  The  Court,  of  Appeals  finally  decides  the 
New  York  contested  election  cases  in  favor  of  the  Demo- 
crats, taking  the  control  of  the  Senate  from  the  Republi- 
cans. . . . First  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Conference 
of  University  Extension  at  Philadelphia. 

December  30. — The  Turkish  Grand  Vizier  requests 
through  the  French  Minister  the  renewal  of  relations  be- 
tween France  and  Bulgaria  ....  Meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Historical  Society  in  Washington. 

December  31.— Dublin  Pestle shaken  up  bv  an  explosion, 
due,  it  is  supposed,  to  the  dynamite  of  the  ’‘Physical  Force 
Party and  a •*  crank  M fires  pistol-shots  at  the  House  of 
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Commons  ....  A gale  drowns  thousands  of  Chinese  in 
Hong  Kong  harbor  ....  The  French  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties passes  the  new  tariff  bill. 

January  l. — The  South  Wales  Mining  Conference  settles 
the  labor  trouble,  and  work  is  resumed  ....  Another 
war  imminent  in  Samoa  ....  The  Dublin  Castle  explo- 
sion of  the  day  previous  turns  out  an  accident ....  Mr. 
Roswell  P.  Flower  inaugurated  as  Governor  of  New  York 
at  Albany  ....  Mr.  Bishop  W.  Perkins  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed Senator  Plumb,  of  Kansas. 

January  2.— It  is  reported  that  France  in  on  the  eve  of 
signing  a commercial  treaty  with  the  United  States  giv- 
iug  them  the  benefit  of  the  minimum  tariff  ....  Garza, 
the  Mexican  outlaw,  defeated  by  United  States  troops 
....  The  Portuguese  Cortes  opens  in  Lisbon. 

January  3.— The  British  bark  Childwell  in  collision  with 
the  Noordland:  fifteen  lost. 

January  4.— France  and  the  Vatican  arrive  at  an  un- 
derstanding ....  The  Salvation  Army  assailed  by  a 
fierce  mob  at  Eastbourne,  England  ....  The  French 
author  Guy  dc  Maupassant  attempts  suicide  and  is  put  in 
an  asylum. 

January  5.— Governor  Buckley  declared  the  lawful 
executive  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Connecticut  .... 
Mrs.  Robert  L.  Stuart  leaves  ffi, 000, 000  to  public  institu- 
tions ....  The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  decides  that 
the  persons  responsible  for  the  Panama  Canal  failure  shall 
be  prosecuted  ....  The  Bulgarian  Government  refuses 
the  demands  of  France  ....  The  Hungarian  Diet  dis- 
solved by  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph. 

January  6. — French,  English,  and  Spanish  warships  des- 
patched to  the  scene  of  the  Morocco  revolt  ....  A now 
ministry  formed  in  South  Australia  ....  John  Sherman 
nominated  for  Senator  ofer  Foraker  in  the  Ohio 
Republican  caucus  ....  Mr.  Morrill  sfmke  vigorously 
against  free  coinage  in  the  House  ....  The  first  snow- 
storm of  tho  season  in  New  York. 

January  7.— A high  Russian  official  expresses  the  belief 
that  tho  famine  will  lead  to  serious  political  conseouences 
for  Russia  ....  Secretary  Blaine  threatens  the  foreign 
countries  not  pledged  to  reciprocity  with  the  retaliatorv 
flause  ....  The  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  calfs 
on  the  Legislature  for  an  appropriation  of  11,000,000,  to 
defray  New  York’s  exhibit  at  tho  World’s  Fair. 

January  8. —Arrest  of  anarchists  in  Walsall,  England 
....  Tho  English  favor  the  accession  of  Abbas  Pasha  to 
the  throne  of  Egypt  ....  Terrible  disaster  in  an  Indian 
Territory  coal  mine,  killing  100  and  injuring  115  men 
- - . . Meeting  at  Memphis  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Cot- 
ton Growers’  Association. 

January  9.— Much  opjxwdtion  in  Germany  to  the  Em- 
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peror’s  anti-alcohol  measures  ....  The  crew  of  the  Hai- 
ti mitre  testify  that  the  VraI)Miraiso  attack  on  them  was  n 
concerted  action  ....  The  Behring  Sea  arbitration 
stopped  by  England's  failure  to  name  arbitrators. 

January  10.  —Democratic  Congressmen  talk  of  an  inter 
national  silver  Congress  ....  The  Central  Labor  Union 
of  New  York  declares  strongly  against  the  Chinese  .... 
Denial  of  rumorH  of  foul  work* in  the  death  of  the  Khedive 
....  Wholesale  sanitary  evictions  in  Berlin’s  slums. 

January  11.— Mr.  McKinley  inaugurated  Governor  of 
Ohio.  . . . The  United  States  Senate  ratifies  the  Brussels 
treaty  for  suppressing  tho  slave-trade  and  establishing 
relations  with  the  Congo  ....  The  Moorish  rebellion 
becomes  more  serious  ....  Prince  Abbas  does  not  accept 
the  Sultan’s  invitation  to  visit  him  at  Constantinople. 

January  12. — The  Duke  of  Clarence  seriously  ill.  . . m 
British  warships  occupy  the  harbor  of  Alexandria,  waiting 
for  the  new  Kh&live.  . . . Cougress  to  appropriate  $100,- 
000,000  for  fortifications  and  coast  defences. 

January  13.— British  warships  sail  for  Morocco  .... 
The  steamer  Somehow  founders  in  tho  China  Sea,  drown- 
ing over  four  hundred  persons  ....  A report  thut  the 
Sultan  will  insist  on  asserting  his  suzerainty  over  Egypt 
....  Destructive  overflow  or  the  river  Guadalquivir  in 
Spain  ....  Senator  Sherman  re-elected  by  the  Ohio 
Legislature. 

January  14.—  Opening  of  the  Russian  Landtag  .... 
Terrible  cold  throughout  the  northwest  of  the  United 
States. 

January  15.  — Congressman  Holman's  resolution  de- 
claring the  House  of  Representatives  to  bo  opposed  to 
granting  subsidies  or  making  needless  appropriation, 
adopted  ....  A band  of  revolutionists  at  Asceucinu, 
Mexico,  surrender  to  Mexican  troops. 


OBITUARY. 

December  HI.— Ex-Governor  A.  P.  R.  Salford,  of  Ari- 
xoua,  for  several  years  member  of  the  California  Uegisla- 
ture  . . . ( aptnin  Allan  Mclaine,  of  Washington,  I).  C. 
• • • Mary  J.Safford,  n prominent  physician  of  Boston! 

Mass  , and  the  first  woman  in  the  United  States,  it  is  said 
to  administer  relief  on  the  field  of  battle  ....  James  Vf' 
Emery  ex-Speaker  of  the  New  Haut|ishire  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives ....  David  Lowsley,  one  of  the  best-known 
and  most  able  of  Washington  enrres|>ondentH 

Rtsemls-r  17.— General  Patriek  Edward  Connor  a 
veteran  of  the  Florida  and  Mexiean  wars  and  the  civil 
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war,  and  the  leader  in  building  up  a Gentile  community 
in  Utah  ....  Dr. Harold  Browne,  D.D.,of  England,  ex* 
bishop  of  Winchester,  an  author  and  a writer  of  renown 
on  religious  subject*  ....  Hear  Admiral  Thomas  Patti  - 
flon,  of  the  United  States  Navy. 

December  18. — Francis  T.  King,  a prominent  citizen  of 
Baltimore,  Md..  who  for  years  had  been  identified  with 
all  the  principal  charitable  and  educational  institutions  in 
that  city  ....  Charles  L. Carson,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  who 
was  the  architect  of  nearly  all  the  prominent,  buildings 
erected  in  the  Southern  States  during  the  last  ten  years, 
including  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  . . . Israel  Coe, 
of  Waterbury,  Conn.,  ex-member  of  the  Connecticut 
Legislature  ....  J.  M.  Yglesios,  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent men  in  Mexico.  . . .Mai<>r  Edward  R.  Pet  her  bridge, 
of  Bultimore,  a veteran  of  the  Mexican  and  civil  wars. 

December  It*.  — Edward  Russell,  of  Davenport,  In.,  for 
nineteen  year*  editor  of  the  Davenport  Goseffe  .... 
Father  Dowd,  pastor  of  St.  Patrick's  Church,  Montreal, 
Can.,  one  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  Irish 
priesthood  iu  that  province. 

Decern  t**r  20.  — Senator  Preston  B.  Plumb,  of  Kansas 
. . . . General  John  K.Kenly,  of  Baltimore.  Md..  a vet- 
eran of  the  Mexican  and  civil  wars.  . . . Prof.  Alonzo 
Tripp,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  lecturer  and  author. 

December  21. — William  Cavendish,  eleventh  Duke  of 
Devonshire  ....  Rev.  E.  A.  Stafford,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  Methodist  clergymen  of  Canada  . . % . John 
Madison  Morton,  the  veteran  playwright  ....  Donald 

McIntyre,  ex- regent  of  Michigan  University 

Alexander  Choilzko,  French  Consul  in  Persia  ....  Pro- 
fessor Wilbur,  of  Aurora,  111.,  a well-known  geologist  and 
mine  expert. 

December  22. —The  Rev.  Dr.  E.  Edward  Beardsley,  for 
forty-three  years  rector  of  St.  Thomas’  Episcopal  Church, 
New  Haven,  Conn.  . . . Tho  Right  Rev.  Charles  Emile 
Freppel,  Bishop  of  Angers,  the  well-known  clerical  mem- 
ber of  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputise  for  Brest .... 
John  Davies,  one  of  the  beet-known  mining  experts  of 
the  West.  . . . Jerome  I.  Case,  of  Racine,  W»».,  toe  well- 
known  manufacturer  and  horse  breeder.  . . . Albert  Wolff, 
English  author  ....  M.H.Paquet,  who  represented  St. 
Cuthbert  in  the  Dominion  Senate. 

December  28. — John  A.  J.  C reswell,  of  Elkton,  Md., 
Postmaster-General  during  President  Grant’s  administra- 
tion ....  Colonel  George  M.  White,  Adjutant-General  of 
the  State  of  Connecticut.  . . . Dr.  R,  A.  Kiuloch,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  surgeons  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina, 
dean  of  the  faculty  or  the  South  Carolina  Medical  College 
und  ex-vice-pi-esident  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion ....  Professor  Ronne,  jurist  ....  Professor  Jans- 
sen, German  historian. 

f)ecember  24. —Prof.  James  Y.  McKee,  vice-president  of 
Pennsylvania  State  College  and  professor  of  ancient 
languages  ....  Hon.  Frank  Hereford,  United  States 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  1875-81. 

December  25. —Henry  de  la  Pomzneraye,  the  eminent 
French  critic  ....  Henry  G.  Lewis,  ex- Mayor  of  New 
Haven,  Conn  ....  A.  B.  Sharpe,  a prominent  lawyer  of 
southern  Pennsylvania. 

December  28.  — Brigadier-General  William  Raymond 
Ia*»,  of  Boston,  Mass.  . . . The  Rev.  Augustus  P. .Striker, 
a prominent  Protestant  Episcopal  clergyman  of  Balti- 
more, Md James  H.  Algoe,  a well-known  newspaper 

man  of  Memphis,  Tenn  ....  James  D.  Jackson,  a veteran 
journalist  of  New  York  City. 

December  27. — The  Rev.  william  Rollinson,  one  of  the 
ablest  and  oldest  ministers  of  the  Baptist  denomination  of 
New  Jersey. 

December  28.  — John  Osborne  Sargent,  a prominent 
lawyer  and  politician  of  New  York  State  ....  Benjamin 
R.  Pits,  of  New  York  City,  figure  and  landscape  painter 
. , . . Sir  William  White,  British  Ambassador  to  the 
Porte.  . . . Alfred  Cellier,  composer. 

December  29. — Bishop  Loughlin.of  tho  Roman  Catholic 
diocese  of  Brooklyn  ....  Rev.  William  Potter,  of  Char- 
don,  said  to  lx*  the  oldest  Congregational  minister  in  the 
world  . . . . J.  Pilkington  Norris,  Dean  of  Chichester. 

December  30.  — Thomas  H.  Armstrong,  ex -Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Minnesota  ....  The  Rev.  Henry  Duranquet, 
of  Maryland.  . . . Alfred.  Prince  de  Montenuovo  of  Aus- 
tria ....  The  Marquis  de  Penaflel  Portuguese  Minister 
to  Germany  ....  W.  H.  Davenport  Adams,  author  and 
journalist. 


December  31.—  Prince  Victor  Hohenlohe-Langenburg, 
nephew  of  Queen  Victoria.  . . . The  Right  Rev.  L)r.  Sam- 
uel Adjai  Crowther,  Bishop  of  Niger  Territory,  Africa 
....  Cardinal  Dominic  Agnostiui.  Patriarch  of  Venice. 

.January  1. — Ex-Congressman  Thomas  B.  Ward,  of 
Plainfield,  Ind.  . . . D.  J.  Lawler,  naval  architect  and 
shipbuilder  of  Boston,  Maas.  . . . Alfred  Ricbet,  renowned 
French  surgeon.  . . . Cecil  Stanley  McKenna,  writer  and 
newspaper  man. 

January  2. “Gen.  Montgomery  Cunningham  Meigs,  of 
the  United  States  Engineer  Corps  ....  James  M.  Allen, 
Mayor  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Jaii miry  3. — Emile  Louis  Victor  de  Lavelaye;  the  noted 
Belgian  political  economist  ....  Captain  *4V  illiam  F. 
Meeker. or  Newark,  N.  J . , a famous  Union  scout  during  the 
civil  war  ....  Colonel  George  Peabody,  of  Salem,  Mass. 

January  4.— Sir  George  Biddell  Airy,  F.  R.  S.,  astrono- 
mer royal.  . . . Rev. Dr. Thomas  D. Skinner,  professor  of 
divinity  in  McCormick  Theological  Seminary  of  Chicago. 

January  5.  — Surgeon  W.H.Loug,  of  the  United  States 
Marine  Hospital  Service  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio  ....  The 
Duke  of  Durcal,  a grandee  of  Spain  and  a member  of  the 
Sjiuiiish  royal  family. 

January  8. — Colonel  and  Brevet  Brigadier  General 
James  V.’Bonford,  distinguished  for  gallant  service  iu  the 
Mexican  War  . . . . Prince  Gustave  of  Saxe- Weimar - 
Eiseuoch. 

January  7.  — Tewflk  Pasha,  Khedive  of  Egypt  .... 
Thomas  George  Anson,  second  Earl  of  Lichfield  .... 
Ernest  Wilhelm  Brucke.  the  famous  German  physiologist 
. . . . Right  Rev.  Augustus  Legge,  D.  D.t  Bishop  of  Litch- 
field, Eng. 

January  8.— Rear  Admiral  Christopher  Raymond  Perrv 
Rodgers, *of  the  United  States  Navy  ....  William  W. 
Whelldon,  of  Bostou,  promiiflfent  os  a newspaper  writer 
and  author. 

January  9. — Archbishop  Thibaudier,  of  France  .... 
Captain  Robert  F.  Bradford,  of  the  United  States  Navy. 

January  10. — Daniel  Barnard,  Attorney- General  of  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire  . . . .Rev.  Henry  Philpott,  D.D.. 

ex-Bishop  of  Worcester,  Eng M.  Feyron,  ex-Min- 

ister  of  the  French  Marine. 


January  12. — Rev.  Dr. Orrixt  Bishop  Judd,  of  New  York 
City,  who  translated  tho  gospel  of  St.  Matthew  for  the 
American  Bible  Union  ....  Sir  James  Molyneux  Caul- 
feild,  third  Earl  of  Charlcmont  and  Baron  o(  Caulfeild. 

January  18. — Edward  Heath,  ex-Mayorof  New  Orleans 
. . . . Charles  A.  White,  the  well-known  music  publisher 
and  composer  of  popular  stings  ....  Jean  Louis  Armand 
<le  Quatrefrages  no  Breau,  the  emiuent  French  naturalist 
and  director  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  at  Paris. 

January  14. — Cardinal  Manning  ....  Cardinal  Sime- 
on!, formerly  Papal  Secretary  of  State  and  Prefect- Gen- 
eral of  the  Propaganda  ....  Prince  Albert  Victor,  Duke 
of  Clarence,  heir-presumptive  to  the  British  throne  .... 
Chief  Judge  Huger,  of  the  New  York  Court  of  Annals 
. . . . Rev.  Charles  Augustus  Aiken,  Ph.  D. , I).  D. , 
Stuart  Professor  of  Oriental  and  <>l 1 Testament  Litera- 
ture in  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  .... 

Francis  B.  Stryker,  ex- Mayor  of  Brooklyn,  N V 

General  James  S. 

Brisbin,  a veteran 
of  the  civil  war 
....  General  Robert 
Ransom,  u gallant  sol- 
dier of  theCCoufederate 
army  ....  General 
James  S.  Robinson, 
ex -Secretary  of  State 
of  Ohio. 

January  15.— Wal- 
ter A.  Wood,  the  well- 
known  manufacturer 
of  farm  implements 
....  Charles  Martin, 
formerly  medical  di- 
rector of  the  United 
States  Navy  .... 

Randolph  Rogers,  the 
American  s c u 1 p t o r 
Krnmt  Chris- 


tophe,  the  French  the  late  wolcott  halkstier, 

artU4t*  NOVELIST 


CURRENT  HISTORY  IN  CARICATURE 


MR.  TOM  MERRY,  CARICATURIST  OF  THE  “ ST.  STEPHEN’S 
REVIEW. ” 


1 WE  present  this  month  a portrait  of  Mr.  Torn  Merry, 
V V the  caricaturist  of  the  St.  Stephen' n /?rri>rr,  whose 
cartoons  in  that  journal  have  done  much  to  keep  the 
London  lower  classes  steadfast  in  the  Conservative  faith. 
As  a boy  and  a young  man  Mr.  Merry  travelled  all  over 


THE  POLITICAL  CRANK. 


the  world,  with  a black-board  and  a piece  of  elinlk  for  his 
only  impedimenta,  ns  a •*  lightning  cartoonist,” and  it  was 
then  that  he  caught  the  wonderful  knack  of  making  a 
likeness  in  a few  strokes,  which  has  served  him  in  such  stead 
in  these  later  years.  His  subjects  seldom  need  to  bo 
lal>ellod.  In  his  cartoon  on  another  page,  reproduced 
from  the  St. Stephen' 8 fieri rw,  every  M . P. represented  is 
easily  recognizable.  Mr.  Merry  is  now  the  proprietor  of 
a large  lithographic  business  in  the  south  of  London,  and 
at  election  times  i9  overwhelmed  with  orders  for  cartoons 
in  the  Conservative  interest. 

The  most  striking  cartoon  of  the  month  is  the  one  from 
the  San  Francisco  Ha*p,  representing  the  burliarouH 
treatment  of  the  Christians  in  China  by  the  natives  of 
that  country.  It  is  presented  by  llVisp  as  a copy  of  a 
genuine  Chinese  caricature.  The  cartoons  from  Judge 
and  Puck  are  cleverly  executed. 


ANOTHER  OF  “PUCK’S " PROPHECIES. 


Lavs  Hnx  (to  Grover):  “Resign  your  pretensions  to  the 
Democratic  nomination,  or  I throw  this  bomb."— From  Judye, 
January  9,  1HU2. 


lie  will  drop  his  mantle  on  the  shoulders  of  Harrison. 
—From  Puck,  January  6.  1891, 


Digitized  by  Google 


REt'riiLK'AN  Party.  “Why  doesn't  h»*  apeak?" 

Biaivk:  “If  hIu*  want*  me  she  muni  ank  for  tm»:  It  In  leap  year!"  From  J tut  nr. 
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Mr.  Chamberlain  follows*  Mr.  Ooschen  from  the  l,it>eml  to  f/mi  fiallubiiry'*  Tory  bun,  while  Sir  William  Vernon  Harrourt 
and  Mr.  Morley  are  hooting  him  from  Mr.  <ila<b*t  one's*  rival  vehicle.  From  the  St  Stephen’*  Review  *I»ndon).  December.  1001. 


-NOW  YOU'RE  QCITS  THE  GENTLEMAN!” 

(A  Ballad  of  Birm  inghant.  > 

“You  will  not  find  an  alliance  in  which  the  weaker  side 
ha*  been  so  loyal,  mi  straight.  mi  single-hearted.  so  patri- 
otlc  as  the  Llltcral  Unionists  have  l»i-n  during  tin*  last  five 
years.  . . . Birmingham  la  the  centre,  the  consecration,  of  this 
alliance.  "—Lord  Salisbury  at  Birmingham 
“Now  I neither  look  for  nor  desire  reunion-  (with  the  Glad* 
atonian  Liberals).—  Mr.  Chamtu-i  lam  at  Birmingham. 

—From  Punch  (London),  Jtecember  5,  IWi. 


HIS  PLAIN  THO*  PAINFUL  DUTY. 

Lnctrr.  -Gov.  A norms:  “I  bee  to  report  that  1 have  duly  dla- 
in  isms  I the  Merrier  Cabinet.  Will  then*  be  anything  eisef" 
Prkmikr  Abbott:  “Nothing;  except  that  it  now  becomes  my 
painful  duty  to  dismiss  gvu.  We  must  live  up  to  precedent* 
you  know,  whatever  happens.  "—From  the  Toronto  Grip. 


CHRISTIANITY  AND  THE  IUBLE  IN  CHINA. 
Presented  by  the  San  Frnticlsro  ll  o.ii  lanuarv  vJ.  1 **•.••-'.  n«*  an  exact  copy  <-f  a < 'll in«*m*  cart 
Illustrative  of  the  feeling  Iti  the  Celestial  Empire  t..w  ard  foreign  mi  doiiaries  nnd  the  Bible 


on  taken  from  a native  paper  aud 
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SENATOR  DAVID  BENNETT  HILL 

(From  n new  photograph  by  Andemon.  New  York.) 
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DAVID  BENNETT  HILL 

I.  A CHARACTER  SKETCH  BY  CHARLES  A.  COLLIN.  A.M., 


Digitized  by  Google 


PROFESSOR  OF  LAW  IN  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 


DAVID  B.  HILL  hepm  the  battle 
of  life,  in  reliance  upon  his 
own  resources,  at  an  age  when  most 
students  enter  college.  He  was  but 
eighteen,  when  in  18C2  he  left  his 
native  town  of  Havana,  N.  Y.,  with 
only  such  education  as  the  well* im- 
proved opportunities  of  the  district 
school  could  give,  and  came  to  the 
neighboring  city  of  Elmira,  a rugged, 
plucky,  and  ambitious  country  boy. 
He  was  proud  of  his  position  us  a 
student  and  clerk  in  the  law  office  <»f 
Thurston,  Hart  & McGuire,  of  that 
city,  at  the  princely  salary  of  one 
hundred  dollars  per  year  and  board, 
and  he  lived  within  his  income  then, 
as  he  always  has  since.  He  had  one 
advantage  over  the  college  and  law 
school  graduate  beginning  a law 
office  clerkship,  in  that  he  did  not 
look  down  upon  the  petty  and  servile 
details  of  his  work  as  beneath  his 
dignity  or  abilities.  Whatever  he 
was  given  a chance  to  do,  whether 
serving  a subpoena  or  briefing  an  im 
porta,  nt  question  of  law.  was  done 
with  the  same  promptness  and  thor- 
oughness. He  never  was  content 
with  a satisfactory  excuse  for  not 
accomplishing  what  he  had  under 
taken. 

MR.  HILL  AS  A LAWYER 


He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  prompt 
lyon  reaching  his  majority,  and  soon 
afterward  formed  a partnership  with 
Hon.  Gabriel  L.  Smith,  a leading 
lawyer  of  Elmira.  The  promissory 
note  which  young  Hill  gave  for  a 
half  interest  in  Judge  Smith's  law 
library,  as  a part  of  the  partnership 
arrangement,  is  still  preserved,  with  maker's  signa- 
ture erased,  by  the  venerable  Judge  Thurston,  who 
kindly  indorsed  it  for  Hill's  accommodation. 

From  tliat  time  Hill  had  all  the  work  he  could  do. 
and  did  it.  For  about  fifteen  years  he  was  in  the 
full  swing  of  a general  law  practice,  which  was  not 
materially  interrupted  by  his  political  diversions 
until  his  election  as  Lieutenant -Governor  in  1882. 

Unlike  most  politicians  he  was  a strong  lawyer. 
He  tries!  his  cases  to  win,  and  his  loyalty  to  his 
clients  was  never  questioned.  He  soon  became  one 
of  the  acknowledged  leaders  in  a local  bar  of  no 


mr.  mix. 

iFroni  a favorite  Albany  photograph  ) 

mean  ability.  Some  of  bis  professional  rivals,  when 
at  their  best  and  in  their  special  lines,  were  more 
brilliant  Of  his  two  leading  rivals,  the  rugged 
solidity  of  McGuire  in  the  extempore  discussion  of 
a knotty  legal  problem  suddenly  presented,  and  the 
magnificent  music  of  Hart’s  legal  rhetoric,  which 
never  forsook  its  logic  when  he  was  inspired  to  do 
his  best,  surpass'd  Hill  in  the  same  lines.  Ilut  Hill 
was  always  at  his  best.  The  single  exception  was 
one  of  Judge  Follett’s  memorable  Chemung  circuits 
following  close  upon  a heated  |M>litical  campaign. 
For  once,  llill  had  not  prepared  his  cases,  and  his 
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brethren  of  the  Elmira  bar  remember  that  circuit 
as  the  only  occasion  when  Hill  seemed  to  **get 
rattled”  as  a lawyer,  and  to  lose  case*  which  ho 
ought  to  have  won.  But  he  promptly  rallied,  and 
by  ap|)eaK  threats  of  appeal,  and  compromises  re- 
covered for  his  clients  substantially  all  the  ground 
he  had  lost. 

HIS  PROFESSIONAL  SUCCESS. 

Hill  was  not  naturally  a brilliant  jury  lawyer. 
His  oratory  was  not  of  the  magnetic  quality  which 
tarries  jurymen  off  their  feet  by  overwhelming 
appeal  to  their  emotions.  He  appealed  rather  to 
their  common  sense  of  fairness  and  justice,  and  sent 
his  leading  points  home  w*ith  sledge- hammer  blows. 
The  personal  element  in  his  address  to  the  jury  w’us 
an  intellectual  mastery  which  dominated  the  judg- 
ment of  his  listeners,  and  seemed  to  command  con- 
currence. But  his  success  with  juries  was  due  quite 
as  much  to  industry  in  the  preparation  of  his  cases 
and  skill  in  handling  witnesses  as  to  his  forcible 
oratory.  He  not  only  anticipated  and  mastered  the 
questions  of  fact  and  law  involved  in  his  case;  he 
also  knew'  the  jjenumnel  of  parties,  witness**,  and 
jurymen,  their  neighborhood  relations,  their  strong 
and  weak  points,  their  principles  and  prejudices. 
He  w*orked  up  the  details  of  his  cases  with  the 
minuteness  of  a pre-Raphaelite  aitist ; but  he  kept 
mere  details  in  their  proper  perspective,  making 
them  serve  as  a Iwickground  from  which  the  strong 
|K>inbs  of  his  case  should  stand  out  in  Udder  relief. 

As  an  all  around  lawyer,  for  carefulness  and  in- 
dustry in  office  work,  for  sound  legal  and  business 
judgment  in  counsel  to  clients,  for  effectiveness 
with  a jury,  for  clear  and  forcible  arguments  in 
appellate  court,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
Hill  was  at  the  head  of  the  bar  of  his  section  of  the 
State  when  he  began  to  retire  from  active  practice 
upon  his  election  as  Lieutenant-Governor,  before  he 
w as  forty  years  old. 

It  w-as  but  a fitting  recognition  of  his  professional 
standing  among  the  lawyers  of  the  State  that  he 
was  for  two  successive  terms  elected  president  of  the 
New'  York  State  Bar  Association. 

CLIMBINO  THE  POLITICAL  LADDER. 

Young  Hill  began  at  the  bottom  round  of  the  lad- 
der in  politics  as  well  as  in  lav.  Without  money 
or  influential  friends,  and  without  special  gifts  of 
(icrsonal  popularity  or  magnetism,  he  became  the 
local  leader  of  the  young  Democracy  of  Chemung 
almost  before  he  had  himself  attained  voting  age. 
While  his  early  success  in  jK>litics  could  not,  per- 
haps, have  been  achieved  without  more  than  ordinary 
personal  popularity,  yet  his  success  was  chiefly  due 
to  his  genius  for  organization  and  his  attention  to 
details.  His  political  theory  assumed  at  the  outset 
what  the  college  graduate  entering  politics  some- 
times has  to  learn  by  experience,  that  political  vic- 
tories are  won  by  votes.  Ilis  political  organization 
was  f rained  and  administered  with  reference  to 
bringing  out  the  votes,  and  omitted  no  class  of 
voters.  The  practical  politician  learus  very  early 


that  them  are  vot<*  in  and  about  the  saloons,  and 
usually  makes  the  mistake  of  seeking  to  w'in  the 
votes  of  the  drinkers  by  drinking  and  getting  drunk 
w*ith  them.  Hill  never  made  that  mistake.  He 
kept  his  head  level  aud  directed  his  forces.  His 
followers  learned  to  trust  him  and  obey  orders,  and 
were  seldom  led  to  defeat,  though  he  fought  against 
heavy  odds,  both  for  local  leadership  in  his  own 
party  and  for  party  victories  over  the  Republicans. 

He  was  elected  member  of  Assembly  from  Che- 
mung County  for  two  successive  terms,  in  1870  and 
1871.  He  was  president  of  the  Democratic  State 
Convention  in  1871  and  again  in  1877.  He  was 
elected  an  Alderman  of  his  ward  in  the  city  of  Elmira 
in  1881,  Mayor  of  the  city  in  the  spring  of  1882,  and 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year. 

He  served  as  Lieutenant-Governor  during  1883  and 
1884,  and  on  January  1,  1885,  became  Governor  by 
virtue  of  the  resignation  of  President- elect  Cleve- 
land. He  Was  elected  Governor  in  the  fall  of  1885. 
re-elected  in  1888,  and  served  out  the  full  term  of  the 
governorship  to  which  he  w'as  last  elected  and  which 
expired  December  31,  1891.  In  the  spring  of  1891  he 
was  elected  a United  States  Senator  from  New'  York, 
but  did  not  qualify  and  take  his  seat  as  Senator 
until  January  7,  1892.  His  seven  years*  continuous 
sendee  as  Governor  of  New'  York  is  the  longest 
period  of  gubernatorial  service  by  any  one  man 
during  the  last  seventy -six  years. 

PERSONAL  CHARACTERISTICS. 

Hill’s  political  methods,  from  the  outset,  were  not 
inconsistent  with  his  freedom  from  personal  indul 
gences  and  vices.  The  local  traditions  among  his 
old  acquaintances  at  Elmira  present  the  unvarying 
testimony  that  he  was  always  substantially  a total 
abstainer  from  intoxicating  liquor  and  tobacco  in 
ever}'  form,  aud  furnish  not  a trace  of  any  scandal 
or  accusation  of  irregular  indulgence  of  appetites  or 
passions.  lie  still  has  the  same  reputation  in  all 
r«*i>ecfcH,  still  adhering  to  his  total  abstinence  from 
stimulants  and  narcotics,  including  even  tea  and 
coffee,  but  whether  from  principle  or  preference  his 
best  friends  do  not  seem  to  have  found  out.  “ Clean 
as  a bound’s  tooth,”  is  the  phrase  by  wdiich  those 
who  know  him  best  characterize  his  personal  life. 

The  local  traditions  of  Hill  at  Elmira  present 
equally  unvarying  testimony  to  his  financial  honor. 
He  always  lias  been  prompt  to  pay  his  debts,  and 
lias  seldom  asked  financial  favors.  He  is  not  nier 
cenary  nor  naturally  a maker  or  accumulator  of 
money.  His  friends  say  that  be  is  still  and  always 
will  be  a man  of  moderate  means  and  out  of  debt. 
He  dues  not  seem  to  be  tempted  in  the  direction  of 
financial  dishonesty,  and  no  accusation  thereof, 
either  in  business  or  political  relations,  has  ever 
been  made  against  him.  In  all  jiecuniary  matters 
be  lias  the  keen  instincts  and  sharp  sense  of  honor 
of  the  trained  business  man. 

The  matrons  of  to-day  who  knew  him  as  a boy 
nud  young  man  at  Havana  and  Elmira  always 
mention  liis  hashfulncss  as  young  Hill’s  leading 
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characteristic.  That  and  his  country  training 
naturally  turned  him  from  the  paths  which  lead  to 
social  success,  even  after  they  were  open  to  him. 
and  gave  him  the  undeserved  reputation  in  Elmira 
of  being  a woman-hater.  His  Elmira  friends  have 
been  surprised  to  find  him.  in  general  society  at 
Allrnny.  apparently  enjoying  his  surroundings 
among  bright  and  brilliant  women,  as  though  it 
were  his  native  element  and  the  field  in  which  his 
ambition  sought  success.  But  he  yields  so  little 
time  to  society  tliat  his  friends  still  question  whether 
he  finds  it  a field  for  enjoyment  or  endurance. 

That  a man  of  vigorous  physique  and  forceful 
nature  should,  without  fanaticism,  with  no  special 
professions  of  religious  or  ethical  motive,  so  sub- 
jugate appetite  and  passion,  love  of  luxury,  ease  and 
domestic  comforts,  from  the  very  outset,  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  other  ends,  is  demonstration,  clear 
and  positive,  of  a powerful  ambition  impelling  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  ends  he  seeks. 


MR.  HILL  AS  A FRIEND. 


At  Elmira,  law  and  politics  furnished  the  fields 
for  the  exercise  of  Hill’s  ambition.  Into  these  two 
lines  he  concentrated  all  his  energies.  Each  line 
gave  him  the  fierce  and  doubtful  contest  and  the 
thrill  of  victory  in  which  his  nature  takes  de 
light  He  seems  to  enjoy  the  battle  the  more  if 
the  odds  are  in  favor  of  his  adversary.  All  he  asks 
is  a lighting  chance,  and  he  will  pluck  victory  from 
the  very  jaws  of  defeut. 

He  has  always  hail  a few  firm  friends,  and  has 
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never  let  go  one  of  them  except  as  death  has  en- 
forced its  superior  claim.  He  is  by  nature  the  re- 
verse of  gushing,  and  gives  to  strangers  aud  slight 
acquaintances  the  impression  of  coolness  and  re- 
serve. But  his  iutimate  friends  smile  when  he  is 
called  cold-hearted  and  treacherous.  The  successful 
fiolitician  cannot  do  for  his  friends  all  he  would 
like  to.  and,  much  less,  all  that  his  friends  think  he 
might  do  if  he  liked.  Some  must,  temporarily  at 
least,  lie  disap|x>intcd  ; and  a man  who  is  not  pro- 
fuse in  explanations  must  be  charged  with  coldness 
and  treachery,  and  the  man  who  is  profuse  in 
explanations  must  lie  charged  with  insincerity  and 
hypocrisy.  There  are  those  who  know  tliat  behind 
the  cool  and  sclf-]>ossessed  exterior  trained  not  to 
express  emotions,  and  behind  the  supreme  dotnina 
lion  of  pure  intellect  which  holds  emotions  under 
firm  control,  there  beats  a large,  warm  heart,  often 
as  sensitive  and  tender  as  the  heart  of  woman. 

The  severe  struggles  of  his  own  early  life  have  left 
their  mark  inn  quick  sympathy  for  all  boys  earn  iug 
their  living,  and  for  the  working  classes  generally. 
A characteristic  incident  was  his  instructions  as  he 
was  leaving  his  residence  for  his  office  at  the  Capitol 
a few  months  ago,  while  |iolitical  excitement  was 
running  high  aud  telegrams  were  coming  in  rapidly. 
“If  any  telegrams  are  delivered  here  this  evening, 
telephone  them  over  to  me , the  boys  will  be  tired 
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enough  when  they  get  up  here  without  chasing  over 
to  the  Capitol  after  me.”  It  is  no  wonder  that  his 
subordinates  down  to  the  smallest  errand-boy  are 
his  devoted  followers.  This  is  the  quality  which 
makes  the  great  general  beloved  by  his  army.  No 
details  are  too  slight  for  his  notice  and  no  mass  of 
details  is  confused  and  complicated  enough  to  dis- 
tract his  judgment  or  attention  from  the  main 
point  and  guiding  principles.  This  rare  combina- 
tion of  a comprehensive  grasp  of  details  and  a clear 
vision  of  the  leading  features  of  the  situation  is 
equally  essential  in  the  commander  of  an  army  and 
the  leader  of  a political  party. 

HIS  CAPACITY  FOR  GROWTH. 

Hill’s  election  as  Lieutenant-Governor  marked  the 
beginning  of  a new  era  in  the  development  of  his 
character,  as  well  as  in  his  public  career.  At  forty 
years  of  age  most  men  have  substantially  completed 
their  education,  have  fixed  their  convictions  and 
theories  of  life,  have  fitted  themselves  out  with  their 
full  equipment  of  powers  and  principles  of  action, 
and  thereafter  merely  apply  their  previously  ac- 
quired education  and  equipment.  The  great  man 
never  forecloses  his  capacity  for  development,  never 
completes  his  education,  never  ceases  to  grow  in 
wisdom  and  power,  so  long  as  he  retains  his  manly 
strength.  He  never  reaches  the  point  where  he 
thinks  he  knows  it  all. 

Hitherto.  Hill  had  shown  himself  a strong  man. 
He  had  been  remarkably  successful  ns  a lawyer  and 
as  a politician.  A prophet  is  not  without  honor 
save  in  his  own  country,  and  some  of  his  friends 
then  thought  that  his  success  had  been  out  of  pro- 
portion to  his  abilities,  and  called  him  lucky  and 
fortunate.  Others,  more  appreciative  of  the  actual 
situation,  gave  him  full  credit  for  having  earned  his 
success  by  brains,  pluck,  and  skill  against  adverse 
circumstances.  They  freely  acknowledged  that  he 
was  a strong  man,  but  surmised  that  he  had  already 
struck  his  best  gait,  and  thought  they  saw  limita- 
tions in  his  character  which  would  prevent  him 
from  ever  being  a great  man. 

lie  had  plunged  into  law  and  politics  von’  early 
in  life,  and  had  thus  far  fought  for  his  success  with 
the  most  effective  weapons  customarily  used,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  generally  accepted  rules  of  the 
game.  Whenever  a problem  of  statesmanship  lmd 
fallen  across  his  path,  demanding  immediate  prac- 
tical solution,  he  had  grappled  it  with  the  same 
thoroughness  and  full  comprehension  of  all  its  bear- 
ings which  he  brought  to  the  solution  of  a difficult 
and  important  question  of  law.  But  he  had  not, 
thus  far,  seemed  to  hanker  after  great  problems  of 
statesmanship,  as  does  the  fresh  college  graduate, 
the  youthful  journalist,  and  the  learned  college  pro- 
fessor. His  life  had  been  intensely  active  and  exec- 
utive rather  than  reflective.  The  very  intensity 
with  which  he  had  concentrated  all  his  energies, 
from  his  early  youth,  into  his  chosen  fields  of  law 
and  politics  ha  1 a certain  narrowing  tendency.  He 
knew  men,  the  men  of  his  time,  the  citizens  of  this 


republic,  their  immediate  practical  needs,  and  the 
methods  of  managing  them  thoroughly,  lie  had 
strayed  but  little  into  the  broadening  fields  of  lit- 
erature, history,  and  philosophy.  Had  he  completed 
his  education  and  foreclosed  further  growth  and  de- 
velopment? Gould  he  rise  to  the  new  responsibil- 
ities of  determining  brood  questions  of  state  policy  ; 
of  assuming  general  instead  of  mere  local  leadership 
of  his  party  ; of  laying  out  the  general  lines  of  party 
policy  instead  of  leading  victoriously  along  lines 
mainly  projected  by  others?  Such  were  the  ques- 
tions doubtingly  asked  bv  Hill’s  more  critical  friends 
when  they  saw  him  ascending  to  the  high  office  of 
Governor  of  the  great  State  of  New  York. 

THE  SECRETS  OF  HIS  POWER  AND  ADVANCEMENT. 

These  and  all  other  like  questions  have  been  suf- 
ficiently answered  by  his  seven -years'  governor- 
ship, with  the  magnificent  finale  of  his  last  year, 
booming  with  the  dramatic  events  of  his  own  elec- 
tion as  United  States  Senator ; the  overwhelming 
victory  of  his  party  in  electing  his  successor  to  the 
governorship;  the  election  of  a Shaker  of  the  na- 
tional House  of  Representatives,  establishing  his 
national  leadership  in  his  party  ; and  the  vindication 
by  the  highest  court  of  his  State  of  his  insistence 
upon  an  enforcement  of  the  ballot  reform  law. 
which  gives  to  the  Democratic  party,  for  the  first 
time  in  nine  years,  a majority  in  each  branch  of 
the  State  Legislature,  and  drives  the  Republican 
party  from  its  last  intrcnchinent  in  the  State  Gov- 
ernment. 

Such  victories  are  not  won  by  a mere  politician. 
Assuming  his  strength,  his  courage,  and  his  am- 
bition, the  two  chief  secrets  of  Hill's  greatness  are, 
first,  his  capacity  for  growth,  his  apjiareutly  unlim- 
ited ability  to  rise  to  every  situation  to  which  he 
is  called,  his  receptiveness  to  educating,  developing 
and  broadening  influences  from  all  directions ; and, 
second,  his  bold  and  firm  adherence  to  his  con- 
victions of  right  in  the  main  lint’s  of  policy  which 
he  adopts  and  pursues.  “When  I believe  I am 
right,”  he  lately  said  in  private  conversation,  “I 
am  a pretty  good  fighter.  Of  course  I may  lie 
mistaken,  but  so  long  as  I believe  my  position  is 
right,  there  I stand  and  fight  till  I win  or  go  down. 
But  as  soon  as  I think  1 am  wrong,  I tell  the  boys 
that,  however  mortifying  it  may  be  to  change  posi 
tion  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  the  sooner  we  skip 
over  to  a position  we  believe  in  the  more  likely  we 
are  to  win.” 

Oi  another  late  occasion  he  was  Iteing  urged  by 
some  of  his  own  party  friends  to  sign  a certain 
bill,  which  all  agreed  was  wrong,  but  for  which 
there  was  a strong  popular  demand.  The  argu 
ments  presented  to  him  were  that  the  people 
thought  they  wanted  it,  and  the  only  way  was  to  let 
them  have  it  and  find  out  their  mistake  by  exfierience 
of  its  evils  ; that  he  was  right  in  proposing  to  veto  it, 
but  that  it  was  not  good  polities  to  do  so.  nis  reply 
was : **  I tell  you,  gentlemen,  the  only  wise  course  is 
the  right  course.  If  you  shift  from  the  right  course 
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for  one  reason  you  will  have  to  for  another,  and 
you  are  lost  in  a sea  of  troubles.  The  difference  is, 
you  are  not  Governor  and  don't  have  to  take  the  re- 
sponsibility. I am  placed  here  for  the  very  purpose 
of  vetoing  such  bills  as  this,  and  1 must  meet  tho 
responsibility.  Politics  may  go  to  the  devil.  When 
this  bill  is  right  I will  sign  it,  and  not  till  then.  I 
am  right,  you  concede.  I will  fight  it  out  on  this 
line  and  will  win."  And  win  he  finally  did,  but  it 
was  a long,  doubtful  and  dangerous  struggle. 

ins  HOLD  UPON  HIS  ASSOCIATES. 

It  is  not  possible  for  a man  to  be  seven  years  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  New  York  unless  he  has  the  re- 
spect of  his  associates.  He  cannot  gain  the  respect 
of  his  associates  unless  they  believe  he  is  fundamen- 
tally righteous  and  patriotic.  The  leaders  of  the 
State  Legislature  and  the  heads  of  State  departments 
are  neither  knaves  nor  fools.  Neither  are  they, 
as  is  often  supposed,  weak  men.  They  will  not  for 
seven  long  years  submit  to  the  dictation  of  a man 
whom  they  despise,  and  then  exalt  him  with  en- 
thusiastic plaudits  to  a still  more  commanding  posi- 
tion. What  kind  of  men  do  the  editors  of  a lying 
and  maliciously  partisan  “ independent  ” press,  and 
of  the  religious  journals  and  literary  magazines  fol- 
lowing in  their  wake,  take  the  leading  officers  of 
the  State  of  New  York  to  be?  The  politicians  of 
both  parties,  as  a class,  are  tho  most  patriotic  class 
of  citizens  among  us.  The  responsibilities  of  our 
rulers  appeal  too  strongly  to  the  ethical  and,  it  may 
reverently  be  added,  to  the  fundamentally  religious 
impulses  for  human  nature  to  wholly  resist  the  ap- 
peal. The  highly  educated  and  the  clergy,  ignorant 
of  inside  facts  and  of  tho  actual  situation,  by  their 
sweeping  and  undiscriminating  denunciations  of  the 
politicians  who  administer  our  Government,  hnve 
contributed,  more  largely  than  the  politicians,  to  a 
demoralized  political  conscience  on  the  part  of  the 
voters.  It  is  not  in  human  nature  that  any  man 
could  for  seven  years  hold  the  governorship  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  leave  it  for  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  with  the  enthusiastic  affection  and 
respect  of  nearly  every  officer  of  the  State,  unless  ho 
were  a devoted  patriot  and  wise  statesman  as  well 
as  a skilful  politician. 

IN  NON-PARTISAN  LEGISLATION. 

In  glancing  over  the  State  legislation  of  the  past 
seven  years,  it  is  surprising,  even  to  one  already 
familiar  with  it,  to  find  how  small  is  the  pro|>ortion 
with  which  party  politics  hail  anything  whatever 
to  do.  In  the  great  mass  of  the  State  business,  both 
in  the  Legislature  and  in  the  State  departments. 
Republicans  and  Democrats  are  working  harmoni- 
ously together,  exercising  their  best  judgment  and 
diligent  labor  for  the  good  of  the  commonwealth. 
Of  the  two  most  important  laws  of  the  last  seven 
years  on  the  humanitarian  side,  the  Fassett  Prison 
Law  of  1889  was  drafted  by  an  employee  of  the  ex- 
ecutive chamber,  under  the  joint  supervision  of  Gov- 
ernor Hill  and  Senator  Fassett,  and  was  supported 


in  both  houses  by  a large  majority  of  both  parties: 
the  law  of  1890  for  the  State  care  of  the  insane  was 
championed  by  Fassett  in  the  Senate,  and,  though 
few  knew  it,  was  saved  from  defeat  by  Hill  at  the 
most  critical  point  of  its  passage  through  the  Legis- 
lature. These  are  fair  samples  of  many  measures 
of  similar  nature.  By  far  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant portion  of  the  work — and  there  is  a vast 
amount  of  very  hard  work — done  by  legislators  and 
other  State  officers,  is  done  quietly,  diligently  and 
conscientiously. 

All  concede  that  Governor  Hill  administered  the 
non-partisan  work  of  his  office  more  thoroughly  than 
had  any  of  his  predecessors  for  a long  period  of 
years.  From  about  1890  to  1880  is  the  period  of  the 
most  slovenly  law-making  in  the  history  of  the  State 
of  New  Y’ork.  Hill's  love  of  clean-cut,  lawyer-like 
work  would  not  allow  him  to  contentedly  sign  a 
slovenly  drafted,  misfitting  bill.  The  changes  lie 
brought  about  during  his  governorship  in  the  meth- 
ods of  legislative  drafting ; in  the  suppression  of  un- 
necessary special  legislation,  and  the  substitution 
of  the  system  of  one  uniform  general  law  for  an  ap- 
proved object  in  the  plnce  of  many  local  and  special 
laws  with  confusing  variations;  in  suppressing  leg 
islation  at  Albany  for  particular  localities,  and  con- 
ferring legislative  powers  for  like  pur)>ose8  upon  the 
authorities  of  the  localities  concerned,  were  most 
valuable  contributions  to  legislative  and  law  reform 
— in  the  form  of  the  law,  to  begin  with,  and.  by 
inevitable  result,  in  the  substance  of  the  law  as. 
well. 

HIS  VETOES  UPON  EXTRAVAGANCE. 

That  Governor  Hill  should  have  acted  as  a check 
upon  the  extravagance  of  the  Legislature  is  due 
partly  to  the  nature  of  the  office  as  well  os  to  the 
nature  of  the  man.  Each  member  of  the  Legisla- 
ture is  inevitably  temptisl  to  secure  State  appropria- 
tions for  his  locality,  and,  for  that  purpose,  to  con- 
cede corresponding  appropriations  for  the  localities 
of  other  members.  The  Governor  necessarily  acts 
as  an  equalizing  officer  in  adjusting  the  distribution 
of  such  appropriations,  and  must  reject  by  his  veto 
power  all  but  the  most  necessary,  or  else  the  State 
would  be  bankrupt.  The  Legislature  of  1889  got  to 
running  wild  with  local  appropriation  fur  a half- 
dozen  or  more  new  normal  schools,  for  canal  and 
lake  navigation  improvements,  and  various  other 
appropriation  bills  of  the  old  familiar  type,  together 
with  some  of  novel  design.  From  -151  bills  left  by 
that  Legislature,  upon  its  adjournment,  in  the  hands 
of  the  Governor  for  his  approval  during  the  thirty 
days  thereafter.  Governor  Hill  was  able  to  veto, 
without  damage  to  public  interests,  appropriations 
from  the  State  treasury  amounting  to  nearly  two 
million  dollars.  As  tho  Republicans  were  a major 
ity  in  both  brunches  of  that  Legislature,  the  politi- 
cal error  they  hail  committed  was  fully  appreciated 
both  by  the  Republican  members  themselves  and  by 
the  people,  and  the  error  has  not  since  been  repeated 
by  the  Legislature  .on  so  grand  a scale. 
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THE  EXCISE  AND  BALLOT-LAW  ISSUES. 

The  measures  raising  partisan  issues  during  Gov- 
ernor Hill's  administration  were  few  in  number  and 
greatly  exaggerated  in  importance.  The  excise  and 
ballot  reform  bills  raised  the  princi)>al  partisan  is- 
sues which  attracted  public  attention,  and  have  Ix-en 
made  the  chief  basis  for  charging  Governor  Hill 
with  being  hostile  to  all  reforms. 

This  is  not  the  place,  and  the  time  perhaps  has 
gone  by.  for  a discussion  of  such  partisan  issues. 
Without  arguing  the  matter,  it  is  proper  to  say  that 
the  claim  of  Governor  Hill's  supporters  is  that 
these  bills  were  a |>nrt  of  the  avowed  Republican 
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policy  of  “ putting  Governor  Hill  iu  a hole;"  that 
the  excise  bills  which  the  Governor  vetoed  were 
pur]K>sely  ho  drawn  that  no  self- respecting  execu* 
tive  could  approve  them,  and  with  the  intention 
that  they  should  be  vetoed,  so  that  well-meaning 
but  not  well-informed  people  might  be  fooled  with 
the  cry  of  “ Whiskey’s  Governor.  ” If  any  intelligent 
critic  of  tin*  Governor's  action  upon  the  excise  bills 
will  read  each  bill  vetoed,  with  the  reason  given  for 
the  veto,  in  connection  with  the  Crosby  commission 
bill,  which  the  Governor  offered  to  approve  if  the 
Legislature  would  pass  it,  there  would  Ik*  no  need 
of  any  further  argument  to  justify  his  vetoes  of  ex- 
cise legislation. 

The  controversy  between  Hill  and  the  Republican 
Legislature  over  electoral  reform  has  acquired  anew 


interest  from  recent  events.  One  of  the  leading 
grounds  of  Governor  Hill's  opposition  to  the  three 
bills  vetoed  was  their  disfranchising  provisions. 

In  his  veto  of  the  Saxton  bill  of  1890,  he  said 
“The  extent  of  the  disfranchisement  under  this  bill 
cannot  well  be  estimated.  Thousands  of  honest 
citizens  would  be  unable  to  vote.  Thousand*  of 
others  would  refrain  from  going  to  the  poUs.  . . . 
Eliminate  its  restrictive  and  disfranchising  features 
and  the  bill  would  lie  no  less  an  efficient  remedy  for 
existing  evils  at  the  polls. " 

HIIX’S  RECORD  A8  A REFORMER. 

The  Republican  party  of  the  State  of  New  York 
must  now  wish  they  had  heeded  Governor  Hill’s 
warnings.  If  the  Saxton  ballot  reform  bill  was 
fraudulently  advocated  by  the  Republican  party  for 
the  purpose  of  inviting  the  Governor’s  veto  and 
falsely  charging  him  with  hostilitv  to  electoral  re- 
form, certainly  retributive  justice  has  been  unusu- 
ally speedy  in  hoisting  that  party  by  its  own  petard. 

Iu  view  of  the  late  confession  by  the  New  York 
Times  itself,  that  the  Massachusetts  ballot  reform 
law,  formerly  held  up  as  a model  by  the  mugwump 
reformers,  has  radically  broken  down  at  the  very 
points  which  Governor  Hill  declared  would  prove  the 
fatal  weakness  of  the  Saxton  bills  he  vetoed,  it  would 
Ik*  well  for  the  genuine  ballot  reformers  to  reread 
the  constructive  suggestions  of  Governor  Hill's  mes- 
sages, in  which  he  advocated  the  limiting  of  the 
chftioueering  distance  from  the  polls,  the  railing 
and  booth  system,  and  the  voting  of  folded  ballots 
of  uniform  external  appearance,  provisions  which 
embody  the  essence  and  all  that  is  substantial  of  the 
reform,  and  are  of  great  jiractical  value,  but  which 
many  Republican  newspapers  now  wish  to  see  swept 
away  with  the  aholitiou  of  the  entire  t>allot  reform 
system.  The  advocate  of  genuine  electoral  reform 
who  rereads  Governor  Hill’s  message's  will  also  find 
that  Governor  Hill  first  proposed  the  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Bill,  and  caused  it  to  Ik*  introduced  in  the  Leg- 
islature of  1889,  a year  before  it  was  introduced  by 
Senator  Saxton,  and  that  close  upon  its  first  trial  he 
advocated  its  amendment  by  adding  provisions  re- 
quiring sworn  statements  from  political  commit- 
t«*es  and  agents  as  well  as  from  candidates,  though 
the  editor  of  the  Century  Magazine,  a year  after- 
ward,  discovered  that  a bill  introduced  in  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature  was  “the  first  measure  of  the 
kind  to  ap{>ear  in  an  American  legislature,”  and  was 
evidently  ignorant  both  of  the  existence  of  the  bill 
in  the  New  York  Legislature  and  of  Governor  Hill’s 
advocacy  of  the  reform  measures  which  were  so  dear 
to  the  heart  of  the  magazine  editor  when  they  hailed 
from  Massachusetts.  (Century  Magazine,  Feb.,  1890. 
p.  634  ; Governor  Hill’s  Public  PajKTs  of  1889,  pp. 
199-173.)  It  may  also  be  discovered  by  the  highly 
educated  reformer  who  reads  Governor  Hill’s  pub- 
lic papers  for  the  first  time  that  Governor  Hill 
caused  the  quo  warranto  provisions  for  preventing 
a candidate  shown  to  have  lM*en  elected  by  fraud 
from  taking  his  office  to  be  drafted  on  the  pattern 
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of  the  EDglish  law  to  that 
effect,  in  the  name  bill, 
and  that  he  advocated  the 
adoption  of  such  provi- 
sions in  his  veto  messages 
of  1889  and  1890. 

It  is  also  of  special  in- 
terest in  connection  with 
current  events  in  the 
State  of  New  York  that 
in  1890  Governor  Hill,  in 
one  of  the  most  scholarly 
and  statesmanlike  mes- 
sages ever  presented  to 
the  New  York  Legisla- 
ture (Public  Papers  of 
1890,  p.  140),  advocated 
amendments  to  both  the 
Federal  and  State  consti 
tutions,  transferring  the 
determination  of  contest 
ed  elections  from  the  leg- 
islatures to  the  courts, 
and  that  it  was  not  until 
a year  afterward  that 
Senator  Saxton's  concur- 
rent resolution  for  such 
an  amendment  to  the 
New  York  State  Consti- 
tution was  introduced. 

Enough  has  perhaps 
lieen  said  to  indicate  that 
a very  little  independent 
investigation  on  the  part 
of  certain  highly -educat- 
ed and  scholarly  but  very 
much  misinformed  crit- 
ics of  Governor  Hill  will 
require  a revision  of  their 
judgment  respecting  bis 
hostility  to  electoral  in- 
form. But  these  are  only 
introductory  s u g g e s - 
tions.  The  entire  story 
is  an  overwhelming  ref- 
utation of  the  charge. 

Governor  Hill  has  been  a 
firm  and  consistent  advo- 
cate of  tariff  reform.  With  the  first  news  of  the  de 
feat  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the  last  presidential 
election,  a weak  man  would  have  lieen  tempted  to 
waver  and  doubt.  Governor  T1  i II  was  more  firm  and 
emphatic  than  ever.  In  a speech  to  the  citizens  of 
Albany  but  a few  days  after  the  presidential  elec- 
tion of  1888  he  said  ' 

“The  principle  of  tariff  reform  has  only  met  tem- 
porary defeat.  Sooner  or  later  it  will  ultimately 
triumph  in  this  country.  President  Cleveland  and 
the  Democratic  party  were  right,  and  deserved  to 
succeed.  The  argument  was  with  us,  and  two  weeks' 
longer  discussion  would  have  given  us  the  victory. 
Permit  mo  to  suggest  that  there  must  bo  no  back 


MAYOR  ORANT,  OK  NEW  YORK  CITY.  A I.EADINO  TAMMANY  DEMOCRAT. 

(.From  a photograph  by  Atnlenon,  Bnxulwuy,  New  York.) 

track  taken  upon  this  question.  The  issue  so  cour- 
ageously presented  by  President  Cleveland,  in  the 
interest  of  the  whole  people,  must  not  be  abandoned. 
Our  flag  ha a been  nailed  to  the  mast,  and  there 
it  must  be  allowed  to  remain.” 

The  charge  that  in  bis  late  Elmira  speech  Governor 
Hill  relegated  tariff  reform  to  a secondary  place  is 
a misrepresentation  by  which  no  fair  and  intelligent 
reader  of  that  speech  can  be  deceived. 

AN  ADMINISTRATION  WITHOUT  SCANDALS. 

Under  Governor  Hill’s  administration  there  has 
not  l**en  a financial  or  other  scandal  in  any  depart- 
ment of  the  State  Government,  with  the  single  ex- 
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ception  of  tin*  Aiwembly  ceiling  scandal.  Tliat  was 
due  to  the  bill  jiassed  by  a Republican  Legislature, 
which  Governor  Hill  approved,  filing  at  the  same 
time  a memorandum  in  which  he  said  : “The  plac- 
ing of  such  a work  in  the  hands  of  a committee  of 
the  legislature  is  unbusiness  like  and  furnishes  a 
pernicious  and  unwise  precedent.  The  committee 
is  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker,  aud  it  may  be 
assumed  that  not  a single  member  thereof  will  pos- 
sess any  special  or  peculiar  qualification  for  the 
place.  None  of  them  are  likely  to  know  anything 
about  the  construction  or  repair  of  buildings.  . . . 
It  is  understood  that  the  committee  is  to  l«e  com- 
posed of  two  Republican  and  two  Democratic  mem- 
bers of  the  Assembly,  and  the  Republican  S]**nker 
is  to  constitute  the  fifth  member  and  hold  the  bal- 
ance of  jiower  aud  control.  Such  a committee  not 
infrequently  constitutes  the  worst  kind  of  a com- 
mission. and  oftentimes  leads  to  deals,  jobs,  abuses, 
and  corruption.  . . . An  emergency  is  presented. 


If  I refuse  to  approve  this  bill  the  Assembly  ceiling 
must  remain  in  its  present  disgraceful,  if  not  dan- 
gerous, condition  for  another  year  and  during  another 
session.  If  I approve  it  1 do  so  as  a matter  of  ex- 
pediency, and  not  because  it  really  meets  my  judg- 
ment.” (Public  Paiiers  of  1888,  p,  142.) 

Governor  Hill  is  himself  honest  by  instinct,  prin- 
ciple, and  practice,  and  will  not  knowingly  nor  ig- 
norantly allow  dishonesty  in  any  department  of  the 
Government  within  his  jurisdiction  and  control. 
He  is  master  of  every  situation  in  which  lie  is 
placed,  and  will  allow  no  interest  to  control  him. 
He  has  shown  himself  faithful  to  every  trust  reposed 
in  him  and  capable  of  ably  administering  it.  With 
his  honesty,  fidelity,  and  capacity,  his  courage  and 
ambition  render  him  a more  efficient,  rather  than 
a more  dangerous,  public  servant.  The  people  inay 
rest  assured  that,  so  far  as  public  interests  are  given 
in  charge  of  David  B.  Hill,  he  will  take  care  that  the 
republic  suffers  no  harm. 


II.  ANOTHER  VIEW  OF  MR.  HILL 

BY  A POLITICAL  OPPONENT, 


Conceding  that  the  mere  attainment  of  the  objects 
•of  a man's  ambition,  regardless  of  the  methods  by 
which  this  attainment  has  been  reached,  constitutes 
success,  it  may  be  granted  that  David  Bennett  Hill 
has  been  and  is  a successful  man.  As  such,  his 
career  is  properly  an  object  of  interest  and  a sub- 
ject for  consideration.  People  are  always  curious 
to  know  all  there  is  to  know  about  a man  who  be- 
comes conspicuous  in  any  line  of  life  or  conduct, 
whether  that  line  is  intrinsically  noble  or  ignoble, 
virtuous  or  criminal.  While,  therefore,  from  the 
.standpoint  of  a lover  of  law,  Mr.  Hill  is,  in  the 
forces  which  he  represents,  in  the  methods  which 
he  adopts,  and  in  the  successes  which  he  lias  scored, 
the  most  dangerous  man  in  public  life,  the  jieople 
are  naturally  anxious  to  know  more  in  detail  what 
manner  of  man  he  is  and  upon  what  kind  of  meat 
he  feeds. 

Personally,  Mr.  Hill  is  a man  forty-nine  years 
of  age,  of  medium  height  and  compact,  square- 
shouldered  figure.  His  complexion  is  waxen  pale. 
His  head  is  round  like  a bullet  and  shiny  bald  like 
a tonsured  monk,  and  is  well  set  on  a rather  thick 
neck,  which  is  scarred  on  one  side  hv  a gash  given 
years  ago  by  an  infuriated  caller.  His  eyes  are 
faded,  bluish-gray,  deep  set,  and  close  to  his  nose. 
They  are  restless,  glittering,  cunning  eyes  that  can- 
not endure  a steady  gaze.  Under  the  direct  look, 
even  of  a casual  caller,  they  uneasily  wander  from 
poiut  to  point,  as  if  consciously  unwilling  that  their 
depths  should  he  explored.  These  crafty  eyes  and 
the  sinister  expression  about  the  base  of  liis  nose 
and  corners  of  his  mouth  convey  an  impression  at 
the  first  meeting  to  a keen  observer  distinctly  dis- 
agreeable. Mr.  Hill  dresses  with  great  care,  after 


the  most  approved  fashions,  hut  with  subdued  taste* 

Mr.  Hill  has  a pleasant  voice  and  an  entertaining 
manner  toward  those  with  whom  he  is  familiar  anti 
with  those  upon  whom  he  is  desirous  of  making 
a pleasant  impression.  On  topics  of  interest  to 
him  he  is  an  easy  and  entertaining  conversation- 
alist, ready  at  repartee,  quick  to  see  a point,  precise 
and  clear  in  statement,  and  copious  in  diction. 

He  has  a dry  humor,  amounting  at  times  almost  to 
wit.  His  range  of  information  is  by  no  means  wide. 

He  makes  no  pretence  to  scholarship,  even  in  law 
aud  politics.  He  wastes  no  force  on  mere  culture. 

Mr.  Hill  is  a mail  of  regular  habits  and  frugal 
tastes.  He  does  not  smoke  or  chew  tobacco.  He 
does  not  use  wine  or  strong  drink ; yet  he  is  a gen- 
erous host,  and  his  table  abounds  in  good  tilings, 
both  to  eat  and  to  drink.  He  is  a bachelor,  and 
more  than  a bachelor;  he  is  a woman-hater.  These 
virtues  should  be  carefully  catalogued,  for  they 
constitute  the  entire  list  of  virtues  in  his  character 
about  which  there  is  no  room  for  an  honest  differ 
en<*e  of  opinion,  and  there  may  be  some  who  think 
that  the  last  on  the  list  should  be  excluded  as  being 
not  altogether  a highly  creditable  disposition.  He  is 
not  a church  member,  but,  under  provocation,  he  is 
profane.  Ho  is  fond  of  the  theatre  and  of  base  ball. 

He  does  not  affect  the  society  of  superior  men  and 
women.  The  men  with  whom  be  has  surrounded 
himself  for  years,  and  with  whom  lie  seems  to  prefer 
to  associate,  are  men  inferior  to  himself ; generally 
very  young  men,  and  not  always  very  good  young 
men.  A list  of  the  youngsters  with  whom  he  has 
surrounded  himself  for  the  last  eighteen  years, 
together  with  a history  of  each  one  and  his  fate, 
would  make  a highly  interesting  chaplet-  lie  makes 
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few  intimate  friends,  and  would  seem  never  to  con- 
tract any  friendship  to  which  he  would  be  faithful 
when  fidelity  ceased  to  subserve  his  own  interests, 
lie  is  methodical  and  industrious  in  his  liabits  to  a 
marked  degree. 

HIS  INORDINATE  AMBITION. 

He  has  only  one  grand  (laasion,  and  to  that  he  is 
devoted  with  all  the  |x>wers  of  his  being.  In  that 
he  lives  and  moves.  For  that  he  works  with  a 
singleness  of  purjiosc  and  an  intensity  of  applica- 
tion rarely  exhibited.  That  passion  is  the  political 
preferment  of  David  B.  Hill.  Not  being  married, 
he  has  no  wife  or  family  to  distract  him.  His 
parents  are  dead.  His  brethren  are  scattered  fur. 
His  profession  has  not  been  touched  for  seven  years. 
Eating  or  sleeping,  walking  or  driving,  at  home  or 
abroad,  wherever  he  is,  all  the  energies  of  his  nature 
are  absorlied  in  his  political  career.  Few  men  in 
public  life  make  politics  their  religion,  their  wife, 
their  father  and  mother,  their  family  and  little 
ones,  their  recreation  and  their  regular  pursuit, 
their  toil  in  winter  and  their  hobby  in  summer. 
This  is,  however,  just  wlint  is  done  by  David  B. 
Hill.  Faust  was  not  more  sold,  body  and  spirit,  to 
Mephistopheles  than  David  B.  Ilill  is  possessed,  soul 
and  laxly,  mind  and  heart,  by  the  devil  of  his  own 
ambition.  Self  is  his  centre  and  self  is  hiscircum 
ference.  Altruism  in  politics  is  above  hiscompre 
hension. 

The  higher  purposes  of  party,  of  the  state,  of  the 
nation,  mean  nothing  to  him  apart  from  their 
possible  bearings  upon  the  interest  of  David  B. 
Hill.  His  fondest  boast  is,  “I  am  a Democrat.” 
But  this  statement  should  be  taken,  not  as  he  says 
it,  but  as  he  means  it.  Democracy  to  him  does 
not  stand,  and  never  has  stood,  so  much  for  a code 
of  fixed  and  definite  principles  as  for  opposition  to 
republicanism.  He  is  a Democrat  only  in  this, 
that  he  is  not  a Republican.  With  Mr.  Hill  the 
order  of  devotion  is  not  country,  state,  party,  self ; 
but  self,  party,  state,  country,  and  again  self.  His 
party  has  become  dear  to  him,  not  for  any  love  which 
lie  entertains  for  its  underlying  principles  or  for  its 
achievements  in  history,  not  for  what  it  has  done 
and  is  doing,  but  because  of  what  it  has  done,  is 
doing,  and  may  do  for  David  B.  Hill.  He  would 
shatter  his  party  to  atoms  us  lightly  as  he  has  re- 
cently defied  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  New 
York  if  such  pulverization  would  in  any  way  ad- 
vance him  better  than  some  other  course  of  treat- 
ment This  consummate  selfislmess  of  the  man.  this 
absorbing  ambition,  deep  ns  his  life,  must  be  borne 
in  mind  in  order  to  obtain  any  just  notion  of  his 
character  or  any  true  measure  of  his  career.  Before 
one  can  venture  to  predict  what  course  in  any  given 
set  of  circumstances  Mr.  Hill  will  pursue,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  know  what  course  will  best  advance  the 
selfish  interests  of  Mr.  Hill  from  his  point  of  view. 

EARI.Y  FOUTICAI,  CAREER. 

He  was  bom  in  Havana,  Schuyler  County,  N.  Y. 
His  father  was  a laboring  man.  His  people  were 


un.  Richard  choker,  chief  of  Tammany  ball. 
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neither  rich  nor  poor.  He  attended  the  public 
schools  at  that  place,  and  was  a diligent  student. 
He  began  the  study  of  law  aUmt  the  time  lie  began 
the  practice  of  politics,  which  waa  about  1860.  At 
the  opening  of  the  war  and  during  its  progress  he 
waa  a violent  anti-war  Democrat  He  was,  in  fact, 
what  is  so  unpleasantly  known  to  history*  as  a “cop- 
perhead." In  1862  he  moved  to  Elmira,  where  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1864.  His  characteristic 
industry  enabled  him  to  make  rapid  progress.  He 
was  an  indefatigable  worker,  whatever  may  lx? 
thought  of  the  scrupulousness  of  his  methods.  He 
became  a keen  lawyer  and  enjoyed  a large  and 
successful  practice.  Political  matters  interested 
him  and  absorbed  a large  portion  of  his  time.  He 
soon  secured  quite  a political  following  among  the 
tough  element ; and  saloon-keepers  and  the  men  they 
controlled  were  always  strong  for  Hill.  He  under- 
stood them  and  they  understood  him.  In  his  early 
political  experience  he  displayed  the  disposition, 
which  has  followed  him  through  life*,  to  cater  to 
any  elements  and  appeal  to  any  sentiments  if  it 
were  necessary  for  him  so  to  do  in  order  to  win. 
He  called  about  him  in  Elmira  a number  of  the 
younger  lawyers  and  law  students  and  umbitiou* 
politicians,  who  had  more  to  hope  from  him  and 
his  success  than  from  the  older  and  more  conserva- 
tive leaders.  His  followers  were  thoroughly  or- 
ganized and  disciplined. 

FIRST  CONNECTION  WITH  TAMMANY. 

In  1871  and  1872  Mr.  Hill  was  elected  member  of 
Assembly  from  Chemung  County,  which  has  always 
lieen,  with  rare  exceptions,  a strougly  Democratic 
county.  In  the  Assembly  he  was  the  “thick -and* 
thin"  friend  of  Senator  William  M.  Tweed,  at  that 
time  the  all-powerful  boss  of  Tammany  Hall.  Mr. 
Tweed  had  no  more  active  supporter  for  his  measures 
in  the  Assembly  than  David  B.  Hill.  His  fidelity 
was  well  illustrated  by  the  minority  report  which 
he  presented  from  the  Judiciary  Committee  against 
the  impeachment  of  Justice  Barnard,  from  New 
York,  the  corrupt  Tammany  judge  who  was  after- 
ward impeached.  It  was  currently  understood  that 
it  was  through  Mr.  Tweed  that  3Ir.  Hill  came  into 
possession  of  an  interest  in  the  Elmira  Gazette*  of 
which  paper  ho  afterward  secured  the  complete 
control.  At  this  time  he  also  joined  with  the 
Democratic  members  of  the  Legislature  in  voting 
to  withdraw  the  consent  of  the  State  of  New  York 
to  the  adoption  of  the  fifteenth  amendment.  On  the 
downfall  of  Tweed,  Mr.  Hill  lost  little  time  in 
cultivating  the  friendship  of  Tweed’s  mortal  enemy, 
Samuel  J.  Tilden,  from  whom  he  received  very 
material  assistance  in  his  political  struggles  iu  Che- 
mung County  through  a term  of  years. 

LEARNING  “PRACTICAL  POLITICS.” 

In  1881,  after  a severe  struggle,  Mr.  Hill  secured  the 
nomination  for  Alderman  from  the  Third  Ward  of  the 
city  of  Elmira.  This  ward  has  a great  many  black 
voters  in  it,  and  it  was  in  this  ward  that  Mr. Hill 


scored  many  of  his  early  triumphs  in  so-called 
“practical  politics.”  Tradition  says  he  was  success- 
ful in  inducing  the  colored  voters  to  vote  against 
their  party  and  their  convictions.  Mr.  Hill  was  a 
practical  politician.  There  is  no  question  about 
that.  He  was  among  the  first  at  the  polls  in  the 
morning  and  among  the  last  to  leave  them  at  night ; 
and  in  the  assiduousness  with  which  he  looked  after 
the  party  caucuses  and  party  conventions  he  set  an 
example  worthy  the  imitation  of  all  good  citizens. 

It  was  in  this  early  contact  with  the  practical 
workings  of  the  old  ballot  law  that  he  acquired  that 
intimate  knowledge  of  elections  which  enabled  him 
to  become  afterward  such  an  effective  opponent  to 
the  enactment  of  any  genuine  ballot  reform  system. 
In  the  methods  which  he  used  on  these  occasions  his 
example  was  not  so  worthy  of  imitation.  He  was 
elected  Alderman.  The  following  spring  Mr.  Hill 
was  nominated  hv  the  Democratic  party  and  chosen 
Mayor  of  the  city  of  Elmira,  a city  which  is  almost 
always  Democratic.  As  Mayor  he  rewarded  the 
practical  politicians  like  himself  who  had  aided  him 
iu  his  mayoralty  contest  and  who  had  joined  their 
political  fortunes  with  his  after  the  manner  of  all 
such  practical  politicians. 

HOW  HE  MISSED  HIS  CHANCE  IN  1882. 

The  political  situation  in  New  York  State  in  1882 
was  complicated.  Governor  A.  B.  Cornell,  a Repub- 
lican, was  in  the  last  year  of  his  term.  The  elec- 
tion for  a new  Governor  was  to  take  place  that  fall. 
The  general  sentiment  of  the  party  throughout  the 
State  was  in  favor  of  a ^nomination  of  Cornell. 
The  death  of  President  Garfield,  the  elevation  of 
Arthur  to  the  presidency,  the  resignation  of  Platt 
and  Conkling,  the  ensuing  bitter  struggle  for  re- 
election  at  Albany,  and  the  defeat  of  the  two  Senators, 
hod  left  the  Republican  party  in  a state  of  extreme 
irritability  and  sensitiveness.  Charles  A.  Folger.  a 
most  worthy  gentleman,  of  inflexible  integrity  and 
lofty  ideals,  and  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  office 
of  Governor  and  qualified  to  perform  its  duties,  was 
nominated  by  the  Republican  convention.  This  was 
believed  by  the  great  body  of  Republicans  in  the 
State  to  have  been  tho  result  of  the  interference  of 
President  Arthur  rather  than  the  expression  of  the 
free  choice  of  a majority  of  the  delegates. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Democratic  party  in  con 
vention  found  itself  at  sen.  The  nomination  for  the 
governorship  substantially  went  begging,  ami  was 
finally  bestowed  u|x>n  an  almost  unknown  man,  who 
was  then  Mayor  of  Buffalo,  the  Hon.  Grover  Cleve 
land.  Mr.  Hill’s  friends  strongly  urged  him  to  make 
an  effort  to  secure  tho  nomination.  It  probably 
could  have  been  secured  for  him  at  that  time.  But 
he  had.  in  the  mean  time,  thoroughly  canvassed  the 
State  and  secured  pledges  from  enough  delegates  to 
insure  his  nomination  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  and 
with  worldly  wisdom  felt  that  in  endeavoring  to 
carry  off  the  chief  prize,  in  which  attempt  there 
was  a slight  risk,  he  might  lose  what  was  already 
in  his  possession. 
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MR.  HILL  AND  MR.  CLEVELAND. 

Soto  Cleveland  went  the  first  prize  and  to  Mr.  Hill 
the  second.  This  nomination  of  Hill  was  a surprise 
to  the  State — as  great  a surprise  ns  the  nomination 
of  Cleveland:  for  Mr.  Hill  was  also  comparatively 
unknown.  It  was  effected  by  the  sagacity  and  dili- 
gence with  which  Mr.  Hill  and  his  lieutenants  had 
by  a still  hunt  secured  here  and  there  all  over  the 
State  one  or  two  friends  in  each  delegation.  The 
result  of  this  election  will  never  be  forgotten.  The 
Republicans  stayed  at  home  and  Cleveland  and  Hill 
were  elected  by  a majority  of.  in  round  numbers. 
190,000.  This  Democratic  land-slide  carried  the 
Legislature  with  it.  After  the  victory  was  sounex* 
pectedly  and  gloriously  won,  Mr.  Hill  never  forgave 
himself  for  not  having  obtained  the  nomination  for 
the  governorship,  for  he  felt  then  tliat  it  meant  the 
presidency. 

The  relations  between  Mr.  Cleveland  and  Mr.  Hill 
were  characterized  by  contempt  on  Cleveland’s  part 
and  jealousy  on  Hill's  part  almost  from  the  com- 
mencement of  their  official  career,  and  these  rela- 
tions have  never  been  changed.  Mr.  Hill  lost  no 
opportunity  of  saying  pleasant  things  and  making 
flattering  promises  to  all  the  scores  of  men  whom 
Governor  Cleveland  found  it  necessary  to  disappoint. 
As  Lieutenant-Governor,  Mr.  Hill  made  an  excel- 
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lent  presiding  officer.  He  was  quick,  resolute,  and 
well  informed  in  parliamentary  law.  One  of  his 
decisions  has  become  almost  historical.  It  was  that 
in  case  of  refusal  of  members  to  respond  to  their 
names,  the  chair  might  order  them  to  be  recorded 
as  present  and  not  voting,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a quorum.  This  decision  came  home  to  plague  the 
inventor  and  his  party  several  times  in  the  succeed- 
ing years  at  Albany,  but  more  particularly  in  the 
last  Congress,  when  Speaker  Reed  followed  the 
precedent  thus  established  and  declared  that  a legis- 
lative body  could  not  lie  deprived  of  the  power  of 
doing  business  through  the  failure  of  members 
actually  present  to  respond  to  their  names. 

Mr.  Hill  became  acting  Governor  through  the 
resignation  of  Governor  Cleveland  on  January  6, 
1885,  Cleveland  having  l>een  elected  President  of 
the  United  States.  Tin*  op|>ort  uni  ties  thus  opened 
to  Hill  were  utilized  with  much  skill  and  boldness 
to  insure  his  nomination  for  Governor  at  the  Demo- 
cratic convention  which  was  to  be  held  that  year. 
His  first  act  of  defiance  to  the  Constitution  was  the 
seizing  of  the  Governor's  salary  of  $10,000.  The 
Constitution  prov ides  that  u the  Lieutenant-Governor 
shall  receive  for  his  services,  an  annual  salary  of 
$5,000,  and  shall  not  receive,  or  be  entitled  to,  any 
other  compensation,  fee  or  perquisite  for  any  duty 
or  service  be  may  be  required  to  perform  by  the 
Constitution  or  by  law. " But  this  was  only  a $5,000 
affair. 

HILL'S  VETOES  OF  THE  CENSUS  BILL, 

Eighteen  hundred  and  eighty  live  was  the  year 
which  the  Constitution  appoints  for  an  enumeration 
of  the  people.  The  Legislature,  which  was  Republi- 
can. passed  a bill  for  this  purpose,  sul>stantiaHy  the 
same  as  had  been  passed  in  1855  and  every  ten  years 
thereafter , but  inasmuch  as  the  incidental  patronage 
of  the  enumeration  was  by  this  bill  thrown  into  the 
bands  of  the  Republican  Secretary  of  State,  who 
it  was  thought  might  possibly  be  a candidate  for 
Governor  on  the  Republican  ticket,  Mr.  Hill  vetoed 
the  bill  on  the  flimsy  pretext  that  it  provided  for  a 
census  and  not  for  an  enumeration,  and  that  it  was 
too  expensive.  The  Legislature  very  properly,  in- 
asmuch as  the  Constitution  expressly  provides  that 
enumerations  shall  be  taken  “under  the  direction  of 
the  Legislature.”  refused  to  recede  from  its  position 
and  adjourned  without  taking  further  action.  Mr. 
Hill  t herein >on  called  a special  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature, and,  among  other  matters,  called  their  at 
tention  to  the  failure  to  enact  an  enumeration  bill. 
Whereupon  they  re-enacted  the  bill  which  bad  been 
passed  at  the  regular  session,  which  he  again  vetoed, 
thus  depriving  the  State  of  the  benefits  of  a re- 
ap|K)rtionment.  And  he  and  his  jmrty  have  Ikm»u 
scolding  the  Republicans  for  his  vetoes  ever  since. 
The  meretricious  nature  of  the  excuses  which  he 
then  gave  for  vetoing  these  bills  is  well  illustrated 
now  by  the  text  of  the  Democratic  bill,  presumably 
prepared  by  Hill  and  recently  introduced  by  Senator 
Cuutor,  to  provide  for  an  enumeration  at  the  unusual 


sum  of  $150,000.  But  Mr.  Hill  carried  his  point,  and 
conveyed  the  welcome  impression  to  his  party  that 
he  was  not  afraid  to  do  wrong  in  order  to  achieves 
party  or  a personal  triumph. 

THE  GUBERNATORIAL  ELECTIONS. 

In  1885  Mr.  Hill  was  nominated  for  the  governor- 
ship, almost  unanimously,  ami  yet,  when  his  party 
convention  met,  many  astute  politicians  wen*  of  the 
belief  that  Cleveland’s  friends  and  the  Brooklj'n 
and  New  York  people  would  not  permit  him  to  be 
nominated.  Careful  study  of  the  delegates  showed 
that  while  his  opponents  had  been  sleeping  he  bad 
l>een  working  with  the  individual  comi>onents  of 
the  convention.  His  Republican  opponent  that  fall 
was  the  Hon.  Ira  Davenport,  who  had  an  houorable 
record  as  State  Senator  and  Comptroller.  Until 
within  two  weeks  of  the  election  day  the  general 
judgment  of  the  press  and  of  politicians  was  that 
DaveniK»rt  was  to  be  elected  : but  Governor  Hill  won 
by  als>ut  13,000  plurality.  The  liquor  interests 
stood  solidly  Isdiiml  him.  and  the  prohibitionists 
drew  largely  from  the  Republican  strength. 

Hill  was  re-elected  Governor  in  1888.  Cleveland, 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  the  presidency,  was 
defeated  at  this  same  election.  There  was  a dif- 
ference of  some  30,000  between  their  votes.  This 
difference  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  devotion  of 
the  liquor  interests  to  Governor  Hill.  His  oppo 
nent  in  1888  was  the  Hon.  Warner  Miller,  who  con 
ducted  his  canqiaign  largely  on  the  issue  of  a high 
license. 

In  1891.  the  legislature  lieing  Democratic  on  joint 
ballot,  Governor  Hill  was  elected  United  States 
Senator.  He  did  not  assume  this  office  until  Jan- 
uary 7,  1893,  but  continued  in  the  mean  time  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  the  gubernatorial  office,  the 
reason  being  that  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  the 
Hon.  Edward  F.  Jones,  was  not  in  sympathy  with 
Mr.  Hill's  ambitions  or  with  Mr.  Hill’s  methods, 
and  it  was  not  considered  prudent  by  Mr.  Hill  to 
allow  Mr.  Jones  to  take  the  gubernatorial  chair.  In 
1885  Mr.  Roswell  1*.  Flower  was  nominated  by  the 
Democrats  as  Lieutenant  Governor,  but  thinking 
there  was  great  danger  of  defeat  he  refused  to 
accept  the  nomination,  and.  as  a forlorn  hope.  Ed- 
ward F.  Joni**  was  nominated.  In  the  election  Mr. 
Jones  received  several  thousand  votes  more  than 
Mr.  Hill.  In  1888  the  old  ticket  was  renominated. 
Lieutenant  Governor  Jones  again  receiving  a very 
much  larger  plurality  than  Mr  Hill.  But  inasmuch 
as  Mr.  Jones  was  not  friendly,  he  was  never  per- 
mitted to  take  the  gubernatorial  seat. 

THE  STRONGEST  DEMOCRAT  IN  THE  STATE. 

There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  in  his  own 
party  Mr.  Hill’s  strength  has  gradually  increased 
from  his  inauguration  in  1886  down  to  the  present 
time,  and  he  is  to  day  unquestionably  the  strongest 
Democrat  in  the  State  of  New  York.  This  must  1k» 
conceded  even  by  those  who  hate  him  and  who  fear 
him  as  a dangerous  man.  A detailed  catalogue  of 
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’.his  misdeeds  would  be  too  long  to  insert  in  this 
-article.  As  Governor  he  had  many  important  offices 
to  fill.  One  by  one  he  pot  rid  of  the  Cleveland 
•officers  and  Republican  hold-overs,  and  placed  in 
their  stead  Hill  Democrats  and  Hill  Republicans. 
No  list  of  notaries- public  was  sent  to  the  Senate 
until  he  had  consulted  the  local  Democratic  bosses 
a*  to  the  propriety  of  each  nomination,  ami  there 
are  over  ten  thousand  of  these  every  year.  In  the 
machinery  of  his  own  party  he  weeded  out,  as 
opportunity  afforded,  every  Cleveland  man  ns  far 
as  possible.  In  1885  the  State  Committee  was  almost 
unanimously  a Cleveland  committee.  In  1891  there 
were  but  two  Cleveland  men  left. 

HIS  SINISTER  INFLUENCE  IN  LEGISLATION. 

In  matters  of  legislation  no  measures  for  local 
relief  or  local  changes  could  become  laws  unless 
David  B.  Hill  received  some  personal  toll  from  the 
(KisKuge  thereof,  either  in  the  way  of  allegiance  or 
patronage.  The  veto  power  was  used  through  all 
his  term  with  strict  reference  to  the  advantage  of 
himself  and  the  disadvantage  of  his  opponents. 
Just  as  the  enumeration  bill  was  killed  and  false 
reasons  assigned  therefor  in  order  to  prevent  im- 
agined advantages  going  to  the  enemy,  so  he  killed 
the  constitutional  convention  bill.  To  keep  in  his 
power  the  liquor  interests  he  vetoed  all  the  legisla- 
tion proposed  through  seven  years  having  for  its 
object  the  regulation  or  restriction  of  the  liquor 
traffic. 

He  prevented  an  anti  bribery  bill  becoming  a 
law,  and  vetoed  the  Saxton  ballot  reform  bill 
three  times,  and  finally  secured  from  the  Legisla- 
ture, under  the  whip  and  spur  of  an  independent 
press,  misinformed  as  to  the  situation,  a most  ini- 
quitous bill,  which  is  even  to  day  denounced  by  the 
New  York  Sun  as  a “ hypocritical,  stupid,  infernal 
ballot  law.” 

Pretending  affection  for  home  rule  in  local 
and  municipal  offairs.  he  has  deliberately,  time  and 
again,  violated  every  principle  of  home  rule; 
-and  in  no  case  more  conspicuously  than  in  the  bill 
■which  received  his  signature  and  which  took  the 
Mayor  and  Comptroller  of  New  York  City  off  the 
•commission  authorized  to  construct  the  new  Croton 
aqueduct— -a  gigantic  work  involving  the  outlay  of 
many  millions  of  dollars.  Following  this  legislation 
came  the  Senate  investigation  which  unearthed  the 
scandalous  frauds  in  the  construction  of  the  new 
aqueduct  and  led  to  a repeal  of  that  law.  He 
again  violated  the  principle  of  home  rule  in  the  bill 
which  became  a law  under  his  signature  forcing 
upon  the  city  of  New  York  fifteen  police  justices  at 
the  enormous  salary  of  $12,000  a year  each.  Pro 
tending  to  lie  friendly  to  the  great  cause  of  rapid 
transit  for  the  city  of  New  York,  by  his  own  active 
intervention  he  defeated  in  the  Assembly  the  i«is- 
sage  of  a bill  which  had  met  the  approval  of  the 
entire  metropolitan  press,  after  it  had  |>asscd  the 
Senate  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote — and  this  veto 
was  at  the  request  of  Tammany  Hall. 


A BARREN  ADMINISTRATION. 

No  great  reform,  either  in  the  administration  of 
any  State  department  or  in  the  State  at  large,  or  in 
improved  methods  of  governing  cities,  or  in  the 
eleemosynary  institut  ions  of  the  State,  or  in  the  field 
of  taxation,  or  insurance,  or  hanking,  or  any  of  the 
departments  of  human  interest  (ami  there  have  been 
many  of  them  made  {Ktssihle  by  the  legislation  of  the 
last  seven  years),  owed  its  suggestion  or  its  comple- 
tion to  him.  His  state  papers  are  well  written  as 
to  style,  barren  as  to  good  suggestions  in  important 
matters,  and  disfigured  by  unfounded  praises  of 
himself  and  his  party  and  undignified  and  malicious 
assaults  upon  his  political  opponents. 

Apart  from  his  relation  to  the  Legislature,  his  use 
of  the  pardoning  power  has  been,  in  numerous  in- 
stances,  conspicuously  abused  ; but  never  to  a greater 
degree  than  when,  recently,  he  assumed  to  {sirdon  one 
Welsh,  a supervisor  who  had  disobeyed  the  decree 
of  the  Supreme  Court  with  reference  to  ap{)earing 
in  court  with  election  returns.  Very  able  lawyers, 
without  respect  to  party,  agree  that  this  was  an 
unconstitutional  exercise  of  power.  That  it  was 
dangerous  in  the  highest  degree  in  its  effect  and 
tendencies  does  not  admit  of  dispute;  for  its  effect 
would  be,  if  adopted  as  a rule  of  action  for  future 
Governors,  to  utterly  deprive  the  courts  of  the  State 
of  New  York  of  sanction  for  their  decrees.  Mr. 
Hill's  behavior  in  this  instance  is  a striking  excep- 
tion to  every  rule  laid  down  by  him  with  such 
]xmipouK  parade  in  his  recent  article  on  the  “Par- 
doning Power”  in  the  January  North  American 
Review. 

During  his  seven- years’  occupancy  of  the  Gover- 
nor's chair  Mr.  Hill  created  no  policy,  advanced  no 
reforms,  but  did  steadily  grow  in  grace  of  the  liquor 
interests,  of  Tammany  Hall,  and  in  the  jwjssession  of 
all  the  powers  incident  to  patronage.  The  Demo- 
cratic leaders  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly  were  not 
ashamed  to  re|>ort  to  him  morning,  afternoon,  and 
evening  for  advice  and  approval.  His  word  was 
their  law  and  his  disapproval  their  great  dread. 

HOW  HE  “ STOLE  " THE  STATE  SENATE. 

In  the  “robbery”  of  the  State  Senate  which  has 
just  been  accomplished  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
the  leading  spirit,  the  guiding  mind,  has  been 
David  tb  Hill.  The  history  of  this  great  outrage 
has  been  so  recently  and  so  explicitly  stated  in  the 
daily  press  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  detail  it  here. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  when  the  polls  closed  on 
election  night,  in  eighteen  out  of  the  thirty-two  sen- 
atorial districts  in  the  State  of  New  York  Republi- 
can Senators  had  been  elected,  as  shown  by  the 
returns  counted  and  certified  to  by  hoards  of  elec- 
tion inspectors  representing  hath  the  great  parties. 
While  the  courts  in  the  24th  senatorial  district  were 
endeavoring  to  briug  order  out  of  chaos,  Governor 
Hill  interfered,  and  it  was  in  this  district  that  he 
pardoned  the  supervisor  who  stole  election  returns 
and  ran  away  with  them.  Governor  Hill  removed 
summarily  the  county  clerk  of  Onondaga  County  in 
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Farmer  I>nna  contemplating  his  price  animat— From  Judge, 
February,  1891. 


THE  DEMOCRATIC  SITUATION. 

David,  the  dog  In  the  manger.— From  Judge,  September,  1801. 


Old  Sport  Wattersom  (in  charge  of  Democratic  stable*): 
“You’re  l*oth  ruled  off,  and  that  settles  It ! " 

“New  York  cannot  he  carried  for  Mr.  Cleveland.  Scheming 

E oil  tic  Inns  orw  favorites  nowhere,  least  of  nil  in  America.  For 
is  own  fame  Governor  Hill  has  been  too  secret i ve. "—Henry 
Wattcrson,  July  14,  1891.  —From  Judge,  August,  1891. 


DAVID  B.  HILL  FROM  TWO  POINTS  OF  VIEW. 
Very'  big  among  his  admirers  in  New  York,  but  very  small 
to  the  country  ut  large. —From  Puck,  February.  Ihhh. 
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HE  CAN'T  GET  BY. 

Policeman  Puck  checks  driver  Dana  and  his  passenger  on  the  Presidential  ruad.— From  Puck , January,  1000. 


NEXT  I 

The  Political  Barber:  “Does  any  other  man  want  a shave  or  a cut?  I'm  the  man  to  do  the  Job T— From  Judge,  March,  1801. 
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this  district  on  trivial  pretext,  but  really  for  daring 
to  be  a Republican.  lu  the  15th  senatorial  district 
the  State  Board  of  Canvassers,  openly  encouraged  by 
Governor  Hill,  in  defiance  of  the  explicit  order  of 
the  Supreme  Court  and  Court  of  Appeals,  awarded 
the  certificate  of  election  to  Osborne  which  had  been 
bestowed  by  the  people  ujxm  Senator  Deane.  Gov- 
ernor Hill  removed  the  county  clerk  of  Dutchess 
County,  in  this  district,  for  refusing  to  certify  a 
return  pronounced  by  the  Democratic  Court  of  Ap- 
peals to  be  false*  and  dishonest.  In  the  27th  district, 
where  Mr.  Sherwood  bad  been  elected  by  1,040 
plurality,  the  Senate,  made  DemcK?rntic  by  the  two 
preceding  thefts,  ignoring  the  plurality  of  1,04<>, 
seated  a Democrat  by  the  name  of  Walker.  All 
these  things  were  done  under  the  inspiration  of 
Governor  Hill.  Not  a single  prominent  Democrat 
has  dared  either  to  approve  the  act  or  to  lift  his 
voice  in  condemnation,  so  absolutely  has  Mr.  Hill 
reduced  to  terrorism  the  Democratic  party  and  the 
DeuuKTatic  press  in  the  State  of  New  York.  One 
man  alone  he  was  unable  to  terrify,  and  that  was 
Judge  Rufus  W.  Peck  ham,  of  the  Court  of  Appeals. 

HIS  PRESENT  ALLIANCE  WITH  TAMMANY. 

Mr.  Hill  absolutely  control  led  the  State  convention 
of  1891  by  the  aid  of  Mr.  Murphy,  of  Troy,  and  Mr. 
Croker,  of  Tammany  Hall,  New*  York.  Mr.  Hill 
formulated  the  platform  adopted  at  that  convention 
aud  named  the  ticket  (his  pretence  of  trouble  with 
Sheehan  notwithstanding).  Mr.  Hill  named  Dr. 
Bush  for  Speaker  of  the  Assembly  aud  Senator  Can 
tor  for  temporary  President  of  the  Senate.  His  own 
creatures  were  put  in  places  of  power  w herever  he 
suggested.  Even  after  the  election  of  Mr.  Flower  as 
Governor,  Mr.  Hill  held  the  helm  with  a firm  hand. 
Mr.  Flower  himself  accepted  from  Mr.  Hill  his 
private  secretary  and  the  Sujierincendent  of  Public 
Works,  the  most  powerful  office  outside  the  Gover- 
nor’s office  in  the  State  civil  service.  The  bank 
examiner  appointed  by  Hill  was  also  accepted  by 
Governor  Flower.  In  fact.  Governor  Flower  docs 
not  seem  to  have  asserted  his  own  individual  pref- 
erence in  any  particular  so  long  as  Hill  remained  in 
Albany.  And  to-day  finds  Mr. Hill  in  possession  of 
all  the  Democratic  machinery  of  the  party  in  the 
Stsite  of  New*  York.  He  will  control  the  next  State 
convention,  and  he  will  be  its  choice  as  nominee  for 
President  by  an  enthusiastic  unanimity  not  seen  in 
years,  and  lie  has  the  senatorship  to  dispose  of  to 
placate  some  powerful  ally. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Hill,  getting  his 
power  at  first  by  pandering  to  the  saloon  element 
and  by  his  ready  subservience  to  Tammany  Hall 
and  others  in  authority,  has  gradually  risen,  through 
bis  intense  devotion  to  self,  from  the  position  of  a 
ward  heeler  into  that  of  absolute  political  dictator 
of  a great  party  in  the  greatest  State  of  the  Union. 
He  owes  his  power  to  the  loyal  adherence  of  Tam- 
many Hall  and  the  corrupt  canal  ring,  with  all  that 
that  implies;  but,  over  aud  above  all  else,  to  the 
financial  aud  electoral  support  given  to  him  by  the 


united  liquor  interests  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
this  item  alone,  it  must  Ik*  remembered,  means  not 
less  than  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  votes,  llis  alliance  w ith  Tammany  Ilall 
means  more  than  most  men  understand  ; for  Tam 
many  expends  for  her  |>ay  roll  not  lc*as  than  tw’plve 
millions  of  dollars  a year,  ami  no  man  is  employed 
by  Tammany,  from  the  highest  position  with  its 
thousands  of  dollars  of  salary  down  to  the  meanest 
jMKsition  of  a sweej*er  of  mud  on  the  crosswalks, 
who  is  not  expected  to  influence  other  votes  to 
enable  him  to  keep  his  iKJsition.  Hill’s  connection 
with  Tammany  is  like  the  connection  that  binds 
two  freelHH)ters  or  highway  robbers.  Each  is  dis- 
trustful of  the  other,  hut  each  is  necessary  to  the 
other.  Singly,  one  might  help  destroy  the  other  , 
unitedly,  they  are  almost  irresistible. 

THE  BASIS  OF  IJIS  FURTHER  AMBITIONS. 

Mr.  Hill’s  hope  for  extending  his  influence  abroad 
in  the  nation  must  of  necessity  depend  upon  New 
York  State’s  vote  in  the  Electoral  College.  Hill  from 
Delaware  would  Ik*  intolerable.  Hill  from  Rhode 
Island  would  lx?  contemptible.  But  Hill  from  New 
York,  bringing  with  him  the  reasonable  assurance 
of  thirty  -six  electoral  votes,  is  to  the  solid  South  pre- 
cisely what  Tammany  Hall  itself  is  to  Hill— a liar 
hinger  of  victory.  In  New*  York  City  there  are  over 
twenty  thousand  Southern  Democrats,  men  of  edu- 
cation and  men  of  better  instincts  than  those  of  the 
average  Tammany  bruiser.  They  are  not  Tammany 
men.  and  yet, on  account  of  loyalty  to  the  Democratic 
party's  interest  in  the  nation,  they  have  not  only  to! 
erated,  hut  they  have  assisted,  both  Tammany  and 
llill.  The  same  influences  that  have  brought  these 
people  into  Hill’s  army  and  to  Tammany  Hall's  as 
instance  will  bring  the  solid  South  to  Hill,  and  will 
cause  other  Democratic  leaders  to  temporarily  lay 
aside  their  jealousies  and  their  ambitions,  in  order 
to  place  this  man,  who  has  shown  that  he  is  brave 
with  the  bravery  of  a highwayman,  in  position  to 
establish  his  party  in  all  the  strong  places  of  the 
Government 

It  was  unquestionably  the  influence  of  Hill  and 
Hill’s  friends  that  led  to  the  election  of  Mr.  Crisp  as 
Speaker  of  the  I louse  of  Representat  i ves.  H is  speech 
at  Elmira  on  the  silver  question,  uttered  under  po 
culiar  circumstances  just  before  the  congressional 
caucus,  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  boast  of  his 
success  in  influencing  Congress  to  throw  Mr.  Mills 
aside. 

THE  APOTHEOSIS  OF  THE  WARD  HEELER. 

Mr.  Hill  stands  in  American  public  life  as  the  type 
of  the  successful  practical  politician,  in  the  low’est 
meaning  of  the  words.  In  fact,  he  is  the  apotheosis 
of  the  ward  heeler.  He  lias  uever  put  his  faith  in 
the  power  of  persuasion  and  enlightenment.  In  no 
campaign  has  he  ever  depended  upon  square  advo- 
cacy of  the  platform  or  alleged  principles  of  his 
party  His  dependence  has  l»een  placed  almost  ex 
clusively  upon  organization  and  a skilful  catering; 
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TWIXT  MOUNTEBANK  AND  SAINT— MISS  DEMOCRACY'S  DILEMMA. 


The  Mocxtebank  Hill  (siny$)  : 

‘Come,  live  with  ine  and  be  my  bride. 
I’ll  deck  thee  well  with  spoils,  my  pride. 
For  office  1h  my  private  trust. 


Close  to  my  side,  my  darling,  come! 
Free  Trade,  Free  Silver,  and  Free  Rum  ! 
We’ll  have  a free  corruption  ‘bu'st.  ’ " 


Tiif.  Saikt  Cleveland: 

"Repent  In  time,  fickle  one!  Look, 
Olook  upon  my  purity  and  greatness 
and  return  to  your  former  worship 
of  ME  and  Free  Trade." 

—From  Judge , July,  1801. 


THE  DIFFICULTY  UNDER  WHICH  THE  DEMOCRATIC  TARTY  LABORS. 
Which  way  will  the  monstrosity  go?— San  Francisco  H'tup,  Jan.,  1882. 
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to  the  liquor  men  and  other  selfish  interests.  So 
far  ns  public  utterance  goes,  he  has  followed  the 
lines  of  shrewd  misstatements  of  the  position  of  his 
adversary,  bitter  animadversions  upon  individuals, 
and  false  claims  for  approval  for  acts  to  the  credit 
of  which  neither  he  nor  his  party  were  in  any  wise 
entitled.  He  does  not  rely  upon  the  merit  either  of 
the  record  or  the  principles  of  his  party  so  much  as 
upon  organization,  manipulation,  and  combination. 
The  word  principle  is  not  in  his  vocabulary,  save 
for  use  in  declamation  for  effect.  While  lie  does 
not  understand  nor  have  any  reverence  for  prin- 
ciples as  such,  he  does  understand  the  practical 
advantages  of  every  political  makeshift,  and  is  thor- 
oughly at  home  in  all  that  is  wrapfxd  up  in  the 
word  “expediency. n He  has  been  marvellously  suc- 
cessful, and  has  grown  insolent  and  arrogant  upon 
his  success.  His  complete  siilworvience  to  the  liquor 
interests,  his  opposition  to  the  home-rule  principle 
and  def«*at  of  rapid  transit,  his  pettiness  in  the 
treatment  of  the  patronage  in  his  gift,  his  prostitu- 
tion of  the  veto  power  and  interference  in  local  leg- 
islation. his  enmity  to  ballot  reform,  taxation  re- 
form, anil  educational  reform,  would  have  ruined 
the  political  prospects  of  any  other  man. 

JUS  RECENT  SPEECHES. 

No  more  characteristic  thing  can  be  readily  in 
stanced  than  his  two  recent  deliveries,  projxxdng 
a program  for  national  Democratic  performance. 
These  two  speeches  of  his,  the  one  at  Elmira  and 
the  other  at  Albany,  have  been  spread  broadcast 
through  tlio  land.  They  have  been  admirably 
hummed  up  by  the  leading  Democratic  newspaper 
of  Indiana,  the  Indianapolis  Sentinel,  which,  in 
shaking  of  them,  has  said 

“It  is  a program  of  cowardice,  dishonesty,  and 
partisan  imbecility.  It  is  a program  of  trickery 
and  false  pretence.  It  contemplates  a shameless  vio- 
lation of  solemn  pledges  ami  a deliberate  abandon- 
ment of  sacred  principles.  It  represents  no  respect- 
able laxly  of  public  opinion,  and  voices  nothing  but 
the  wishes  of  a little  coterie  of  political  adventurers 
and  mercenaries.  The  Sentinel  declines  to  sanction 
the  proposed  policy  of  demagogism  and  poltroonery.  n 

Thus  has  this  caustic  Democratic  writer  charac- 
terized two  speeches  of  Governor  Hill.  The  same 
criticism  might  be  extended  to  cover  his  entire 
career  He  has  succeeded  because  the  conservative, 
well-informed,  better  element  of  his  party  lias  sup- 
ix>rted  him  through  its  allegiance  to  the  older  and 
lietter  traditions  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  be* 
cause  he  has  persyaded  the  liquor  interests  and  the 
tough  element  that  in  him  they  have  a friend. 

HIS  POLITICAL  VICIOt  SNESS. 

The  absence  of  what  may  be  called  personal,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  political,  vices,  and  the  presence 


of  what  may  lie  called  personal,  as  distinguished 
from  political,  honesty  in  the  man,  have  blinded  a 
great  many  people  to  bis  intrinsic  dangerousness. 

Pretending  to  economy,  he  yet  expended  $104,000 
of  the  people's  money  in  beautifying  the  executive 
mansion  and  filling  it  with  articles  of  luxury  and 
beauty  for  bis  personal  enjoyment. 

In  the  alleged  interest  of  retrenchment,  he  boast- 
fully cut  out  $1HO.OOO  of  appropriation  from  the  an- 
nual appropriation  and  supply  bills,  but  lias  never 
alluded  to  the  fact  tliat  to  more  than  eighty  ]>er 
cent,  of  the  items  he  subsequently  gave  his  written 
approval. 

Expressing  great  willingness  to  approve  proper 
restrictive  legislation  on  excise  questions,  he  seri- 
ously vetoed  a measure  prohibiting  the  sale  of  alco- 
holic beverages  in  buildings  belonging  to  the  State 
with  the  sapient  averment  that  chemistry  revealed 
the  presence  of  alcohol  in  lemonade. 

An  interview  with  him,  published  in  the  New  York 
Herald  of  January  6.  gives  in  his  dear  and  succinct 
style  circumstances  under  which  he  would  lx*  hon- 
est. He  was  asked  whether  the  Democrats  proposed 
to  change  the  method  of  selecting  presidential  elec- 
tors in  the  State  of  New  York.  He  laughingly  said 
that  no  such  departure  from  custom  would  be  fol- 
lowed. Iiecause  it  was  not  worth  while.  That  illus- 
trates Mr.  Hill  exactly.  When  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  be  otherwise,  then  no  one  can  talk  more  solemn- 
ly of  principle  or  quote  more  approvingly  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  the  saints. 

POS1NO  FOR  THE  NATION*. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  such  a man  is  not  with- 
out his  attractions  to  the  unthinking  multitude, 
with  whom  there  is  nothing  so  successful  as  success, 
and  whose  eyes  are  dazzled  by  the  solar  splendor  of 
his  sudden  rise  from  obscurity  to  great  prominence 
and  power.  Happily  for  the  nation  and  happily 
for  the  State.  Mr.  Hill  is  a unique  ami  isolated  char- 
acter. Within  the  sphere  of  his  own  ox|xrienee 
and  knowledge  he  is  kevu.  resolute  and  unflinching. 
In  new  fields,  facing  new  conditions,  he  is  timid 
and  apt  to  be  unskilful . but  he  is  quick  to  compre- 
hend and  swift  to  learn. 

If  the  Democratic  party  is  searching  for  a man  to 
lead  it  into  power  for  the  purjxwe  of  a selfish  use  of 
the  patronage,  and  who  will  use  every  atom  of  force 
in  the  presidency  to  extend  and  j>er|x*tuate  the 
power  of  the  Democratic  party  for  the  purjiose  of 
extending  and  i>eri situating  his  own  power,  who 
would  sacrifice  every  principle  ami  every  promise 
for  the  sake  of  temporary  expediency,  who  holds 
temjxirary  success  and  jxwsession  of  office  nearer  and 
clearer  than  any  friendship  or  any  principle,  it  can- 
not do  better,  nor  choose  wiser,  than  to  adopt  as  its 
leader  the  new  Senator  from  the  State  of  New 
York. 
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HELP  FOR  THE  RUSSIAN  STARVELINGS. 

I.  THE  “NORTHWESTERN  MILLERS"  FLOUR  CARGO. 


IT  is  confidently  expected  that  before  the  close  of 
the  preseut  month  of  February  there  will  sail 
from  the  jx»rt  of  New  York  a large  steamer  specially 
chartered  to  carry  to  Russia  a cargo  of  six  millions 
of  ]M>unds  of  American  Hour,  contributed  for  the 
most  |>ort  by  the  generous  merchant  millers  of  the 
United  States.  In  charge  of  this  splendid  lieuefac- 
tion  will  be  Mr.  W.  C.  Edgar,  editor  anti  manager  of 
the  Xorth western  Miller , and  Colonel  Charles  McC. 
Reeve,  also  of  Minneapolis.  Although  the  Russian 
famine  has  assumed  proportions  which  make  it  the 
most  appalling  calamity  that  has  visited  any  Euro- 
pean land  in  modern  times,  an  almost  incredible 
apathy  would  seem  as  yet  to  exist  in  quarters  from 
which  one  would  have  expected  the  liveliest  and 
most  substantial  tokens  of  symi>athy. 

In  England,  where  several  relief  funds  have  been 
started,  the  gifts  thus  far  have  been  pitiably  small. 
This  American  millers’  donation  is  more  valuable, 
many  times  over,  than  the  sum  total  of  all  the  gifts 
as  yet  announced  from  Cheat  Britain.  Inasmuch  as 
Mr.  Edgar  and  Colonel  Reeve  are  commissioned  to  at- 
tend personally  to  the  distribution  of  the  flour  in  Rus- 
sia, their  exjKHlition  will  l>e  one  of  singular  interest. 

Through  its  foreign  correspomlents,  the  Xorth- 
vettem  Mi  tier  learned  of  the  famine  in  Russia  rather 
sooner  perhaps  than  most  American  journals.  Com- 
merce is  sensitive  to  any  change  in  the  normal  state 
of  things;  and  this  enterprising  weekly  journal,  l>e- 
ing  commercial  in  character  and  having  to  do  with 
international  trade,  was  quick  to  feel  that  Russia 
would  not  be  the  factor  this  year  which  she  ordi 
narily  is  iu  contributing  to  the  world’s  food  supply. 
Of  course  this  was  a mntter  directly  affecting  the 
prospects  of  the  flour  makers  of  America,  and  the 
Sort  h western  Miller  was  early  awakened  to  the  con- 
sequences which  might  result  from  the  non -exporta- 
tion of  Russian  wheat  and  rye.  The  crop  failure  iu 
tnat  country,  discredited  by  many,  was  early  in  the 
season  made  known  to  the  Miller  and  its  constitu- 
ency through  information  which  could  not  be  ques- 
tioned. 

Inquiry  into  the  matter  put  Mr.  Edgar  in  posses- 
sion of  facts  regarding  the  terrible  condition  of  the 
Russian  peasantry,  which  showed  a degree  of  suffer- 
ing happily  unheard  of  and  undreamed  of  iu  our 
country.  One  could  not  long  dwell  on  the  purely 
commercial  aspects  of  the  situation  without  giving 
florae  thought  to  the  starving  people  whose  condition 
forme*  1 such  a contrast  to  that  of  those  about  us. 

Northwestern  crops  over  abundant,  the  elevators 
filled  to  overflowing,  the  railways  blocked  with  the 
immense  product  of  fertile  ‘fields,  and  the  millers 
busy  and  hopeful— all  this  constituted  a picture  the 
reverse  of  which  was  seen  iu  Russia.  Knowing  the 
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w.  C.  EDGAR, 

Editor  of  the  Xorlkwettem  Miller. 

lilieral  character  of  the  groat  flour  makers,  it  oc- 
curred to  Mr.  Edgar  that  if  a plan  and  n system  could 
i>e  arranged  whereby  they  could  contribute  to  idle 
viate  the  distress  of  the  Russian  |>easauts,  they  would 
promptly  and  generously  respond. 

Primarily  it  was  necessary  to  learn  whether  tho 
Russian  Government  would  accept  the  gift  it  was 
hoped  to  secure.  An  inquiry  resulted  in  a favorable 
reply.  In  the  absence  of  the  Russiau  minister  ut 
Washington,  Mr.  Greger,  the  charge  d'affaires, 
cabled  the  Minnea|>olis  proposition  to  St.  Petersburg, 
and  in  reply  he  was  instructed  to  accept  the  flour  in 
the  spirit  in  which  it  was  offered. 

Upon  receipt  of  this  message  a subscription  list 
was  at  onceo|ieued.  Desiring  first  to  test  the  spirit 
of  the  trade  at  large  by  an  ap|ieal  to  the  ever  gener- 
ous and  broad  minded  millers  of  Minneapolis.  Mr. 
Edgar  approached  them  on  the  subject,  and  in  le-sa 
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than  an  hour  had  secured  subscriptions  amounting 
to  over  400,000  pounds  of  flour  Not  a miller  in  the 
city  of  Minneapolis  declined  to  contribute. 

With  this  as  a basis,  an  appeal  was  made  through 
the  columns  of  the  Miller  to  the  millers  of  the  United 
States . and  ever  since  that  time  the  replies  have 
been  coming  in. 

The  Governor  of  Minnesota,  Hon.  W.  R.  Merriam, 
had,  previous  to  the  publication  of  this  appeal,  de- 
cided to  take  action  of  a similar  kind.  Learning 
from  the  papers  that  the  Miller  had  inaugurated  the 
movement,  he  sent  for  Mr.  Edgar  and  asked  for  an 
explanation  of  his  plan.  Upon  hearing  it,  he  very 
heartily  indorsed  it.  and  at  once  issued  an  appeal 
to  the  people  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  in  which 
he  called  upon  them  to  contribute  from  their  store 
in  aid  of  this  object.  He  appointed  a commission 
to  attend  to  the  matter,  of  which  Messrs.  Reeve  and 
Evans  were  members  and  Mr.  Edgar  was  chairman. 

I^ater  Governor  Merriam  apjjointed  sub  commis- 
sioners in  every  county  in  the  State.  These  gentle- 
men are  now'  busily  engaged  in  the  solicitation  of 
flour  and  money  for  the  relief  of  the  Russian  peas- 
antry, and  the  results  w'ill  be  included  in  the  cargo 
w'hich  the  millers  expect  to  ship. 

Meanwhile,  the  exertions  of  the  Northwestern  Miller 
have  brought  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  mill- 
ers of  the  United  States  generally.  Millers'  associa- 
tions every  where  have  co-ojjcrated  in  the  work,  and 
are  at  present  laboring  to  secure  the  necessary 
amount. 

Following  Governor  Merriam’s  lead,  the  executives 
of  other  States  have  issued  appeals.  Iowa  and 
Nebraska  propose  sending  cargoes  of  corn  and  corn 
products,  and  Massachusetts  has  a relief  committee 
appointed  by  Governor  Russell,  at  the  head  of  which 
is  Bishop  Phillips  Brooks. 

The  Northwestern  Miller  subscription  list,  which 
l>egnn  in  Miunea[M)lis,  Inis  now  extended  over  the 
entire  length  and  breadth  of  the  milling  States  of 
the  country.  Reckoning  up  to  the  15th  of  January, 
the  millers  of  St.  Louis  had  given  90,000  pounds  and 
those  of  Buffalo  210,000  pounds.  Taking  up  Hie  list 
by  States,  we  find  that  up  to  that  date  millers  had 
subscribed  the  following  quantities:  Nebraska,  08,- 
000  pounds ; Iowa,  35.000.  Illinois.  75,000;  Kansas, 
88,000;  Missouri,  108,000;  North  and  South  Dakota, 
101,000;  Minnesota,  618,000;  Wisconsin,  60.000; 
Michigan,  128,000;  Indiana,  70,000  ; Ohio,  78,000; 
and  New  York.  304.000. 

So  many  confusing  and  contradictory  telegrams 
appeared  in  the  papers  regarding  the  misappropria- 
tion of  relief  funds  in  Russia  that  in  order  to  assure 
subscribers  to  tiiis  fund  that,  their  donations  would 
be  conscientiously  distributed,  it  was  found  nec<»s- 
sary  to  guarantee  jiersonal  supervision.  To  this  end. 
Governor  Merriam  appointed  Colonel  C.  McC.  Reeve 
and  Mr.  Edgar  a special  commission  to  proceed  to 
Russia  in  advance  of  the  cargo  and  oversee  its  final 
distribution.  This  commission  will  go  at  its  own 
expense,  and  will  represent  the  State  of  Minnesota 
and  the  millers  of  America  who  have  contributed  to 


the  cargo.  Its  mission  will  be  to  supervise  the  ap- 
portionment of  the  gift  and  make  a report. 

At  first  it  was  proposed  that  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment should  pay  freight  on  the  Hour  to  New’  York 
and  furnish  transportation  to  Russia  Indeed,  this 
was  the  understaudiug  on  which  the  offer  w as  ac- 
cepted. The  American  railroads,  -however,  had 
something  to  say  w’hen  this  point  came  up.  and 
characteristically  offered,  without  any  solicitation, 
to  carry  the  flour  to  New*  York  free  of  charge. 

It  was  then  suggested  by  Senator  Washburn  that 
the  flour  having  been  given  by  American  millers 
and  transported  by  American  railroads,  it  would  be 
in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  undertaking  to 
have  an  American  vessel  carry  it  to  its  destination. 
To  this  end  he  consulted  with  Secretary  Tracy  and 
immediately  on  the  assembling  of  Congress  offered 
in  the  Semite  a joint  resolution  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  charter  a steamship  in 
which  to  forward  the  flour  to  Russia.  This  resolu- 
tion passed  the  Senate  by  a heavy  vote,  but  when 
it  came  into  the  House  it  was  defeated.  The  action 
of  the  House  was  totally  unexpected,  and  surprised 
even  the  partisan  members  who  voted  against  the 
resolution,  more  with  a mistaken  idea  of  going  on 
record  in  favor  of  retrenchment  and  reform  than 
with  any  serious  objection  to  the  measure.  The  in- 
dications are  that  it  will  be  again  taken  up  and  prob- 
ably passed.  Many  members  are  evidently  ashamed 
of  their  action,  being  spurred  to  a realizing  sense  of 
their  mistake  by  the  unanimous  censure  of  their 
constituents  and  the  press,  irrespective  of  jwirtv. 

If  Congress  should  by  auy  chance  net  promptly 
and  reverse  its  hasty  decision,  a Government  vessel 
may  be  used  to  carry  the  Not  hire  stern  Miller's  car- 
go; but  meanwhile  the  flour  is  being  forwarded  to 
New’  York,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  a ship  will 
be  offered  by  private  parties  and  the  cargo  despatched 
before  any  congressional  action  is  taken. 

Over  2,000,000  ]k>uih1s  of  flour  have  already  been 
subscribed.  It  is  estimated  that  6,000,000  |k>ujh1s 
will  lie  necessary  to  fill  the  ship;  and  the  amount 
w*ill  be  secured  if  there  should  remain  time  enough 
to  make  a thorough  canvass  before  the  date  when 
it  will  be  advisable  to  ship.  The  entire  quantity 
would  have  been  in  hand  by  this  time  but  for  the 
statements  which  have  been  published  from  time  to 
time  in  the  daily  papers  to  the  effect  that  the  extent 
of  the  famine  and  the  sad  condition  of  the  peasants 
had  been  grossly  exaggerated.  Furthermore,  inter 
views  which  were  seiit  broadcast  by  means  of  the 
Associated  Press — such  ns  that  of  Colonel  D’Arnaud, 
wherein  it  was  declared  that  Russia  did  not  need 
and  did  not  want  the  millers’  flour— have  greatly 
hindered  the  work.  The  effect  of  such  information 
and  opinion  has  been  to  cause  a temporary  suspen- 
sion of  the  work,  ami  has  undoubtedly  taken  from 
the  starving  peasants  of  Russia  thousands  of  dollars’ 
worth  of  food  which  otherwise  they  would  have 
received. 

What  object  Colonel  D’Arnaud  and  others  may 
have  in  thus  discouraging  honest  and  sincere  efforts. 
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in  the  direction  of  alleviating  distress  is  not  clear 
Certainly  it  does  not  seem  that  a friend  of  the  Rus- 
sian Government  or  a friend  of  the  Russian  people 
could  knowingly  and  wilfully  seek  to  deter  those 
who  want  to  give  from  ' following  the  dictates  of 
their  hearts.  Yet  such  has  been  the  result  of  the 
widely-published  interviews  of  this  kind  which  have 
been  appearing  lately  and  which  flatly  coutnulict 
statements  from  unquestionable  sources  ns  to  the  ex- 
tent nnd  severity  of  the  famine. 

Every  effort  is  being  put  forth  by  the  Xortlnrent- 
eru  Miller  and  its  corps  of  co-workers  to  swell  tho 
amount  of  the  subscription.  Agents  have  been  ap- 
poinh-d  in  every  milling  State  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains : but  to  cover  such  a wide  Held  takes 
time,  and  in  order  that  the  flour  may  arrive  in  op- 
portune season  it  is  necessary  to  have  it  start  on  its 
long  journey  as  soon  as  jiossible. 

It  is  desirable  to  get  the  ship  out  of  port  early  in 
February  , and  if  by  that  time  three  or  four  million 
pounds  of  flour  are  in  New  York  ready  for  shipment 
it  is  probable  that  this  amount  will  la-sent  forward, 
the  remainder  to  follow  as  soon  as  possible.  It  is 
the  intention  to  preserve  the  character  of  the  cargo 
— to  keep  it  as  it  is.  distinctly  a gift  from  the  millers 
of  America.  Those  outside  the  trade  who  desire  to 
contribute  will  lx-  allowed  to  do  so,  but  the  ship- 
ment will  go  under  the  auspices  of  no  society  or  or- 
ganization whatever.  It  will  be  a business  men’s 
movement,  and  the  flour  contributed  will  be  handled 
from  the  mill  to  the  |>ort  of  destination  by  business 
men  exclusively.  It  will  go  consigned  to  the  two 
commissioners  who  are  entrusted  with  its  distribu- 
tion. To  all  intents  and  purposes  it  will  be  their 
private  property  nnd  they  will  be  solely  responsible 
for  its  pro|s*r  delivery. 

The  commissioners  expect  to  leave  for  Russia  some 
time  in  February.  Upon  arrival  of  the  cargo  they 
will  receive  it,  and  having  by  that  time  convinced 
themselves  by  actual  observation  of  the  merits  of 
the  various  systems  of  relief  now  at  work  in  Russia, 
will  consign  it  to  those  who  are  competent  to  make  a 
pro)M-r  distribution.  They  will  witness  this  distri- 
bution. return  to  the  United  States,  nnd  report  to  the 
Governor  of  Minnesota  and  the  millers  of  America. 


con.  cu.uu.es  m’c.  hekve. 


One  of  the  commissioners.  Colonel  Reeve,  is  a 
prominent  citizen  of  Minneapolis  and  the  owner  of 
the  Holly  Flour  Mill  of  that  city ; he  is  also  colonel 
of  the  First  Regiment  of  the  Minnesota  National 
Guard,  a member  of  tho  State  Legislature,  nnd  well 
known  throughout  the  Northwest  in  business  and 
other  circles.  He  is  a man  of  wealth,  culture,  nnd 
ability  who  has  travelled  extensively,  and  is  partic- 
ularly well  fitted  to  discharge  faithfully  and  intelli- 
gently the  duty  he  has  undertaken.  The  other  mem- 
ber, as  has  already  been  explained,  is  editor  and 
manager  of  the  Xorth  wettem  Miller,  the  journal 
which  inaugurated  the  movement. 


II.  HOW  TOLSTOI  IS  WORKING  IN  THE  FAMINE  DISTRICTS. 

BY  OUR  RUSSIAN  CORRESPONDENT,  E.  J.  DILLON,  OF  ST.  PETERSBURG. 


SINCE  Count  Loo  Tolstoi  finished  “Anna  Kare- 
nina" his  intellectual  activity  has  never  been 
greater  or  more  varied  than  during  the  past  twelve- 
month. and  his  vast  plans  for  future  literary  etTorts 
were  equalled  only  by  the  intense  application  with 
which  he  set  himself  to  carry  out  the  work  of  the 
hour.  While  al>sorl>ed  in  these  lal)ors  he  heard  the 
peasants’  piteous  cry  for  bread,  and  throwing  up  all 
literary  work  and  leaving  his  home  and  family,  he 
sallied  forth  in  peasant's  garb  to  help  them.  He  is 


now  in  the  Dnnkovsky  district,  moving  about  from 
house  to  house,  from  village  to  village,  from  canton 
to  canton,  gathering  information  alxnit  the  needs  of 
each  family  and  individual,  feeding  the  hungry, 
tending  the  sick,  comforting  those  who  have  lost 
their  bread- winners,  and  utterly  forgetful  of  him- 
self. He  has  opened  several  tea-stands,  soup  Ixtoths, 
and  corn  and  clothing  stores,  whither  the  )>easaut8 
flock  in  large  numbers  and  are  served  in  batches; 
first  the  children  and  women,  then  tlieold  men,  and 
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last  of  all  the  able  -bodied  who  can  find  no  work  to 
do — all  of  them  blowing  him  a*  their  brother  and 
savior. 

From  morning  until  night  he  is  on  his  legs,  dis- 
tributing, administering,  organizing,  as  if  endowed 
with  youthful  vigor  and  an  iron  constitution.  Hail, 
rain,  snow,  intense  cold,  and  abominable  roads  are 
nothing  to  him ; and  as  if  all  this  were  not  enough 


COUNT  LEO  TOLSTOI. 

to  satisfy  his  appetite  for  work,  he  has  found  time 
to  con 1 1 >ose  a little  epilogue  for  a literary  miscellany* 
which  will  be  shortly  edited  and  sold  for  the  benefit 
of  the  |ioor,  and  to  contribute  to  a daily  paper  an 
article  on  the  famine,  entitled  “A  Terrible  Ques- 
tion.” In  this  paper  he  dissipates  all  doubts  as  to 
the  vast  proportions  of  the  famine,  which  certain 
organs  of  the  press  evinced  a tendency  to  deny,  and 
he  unwittingly  makes  use  of  expressions  which  have 
laid  him  open  to  the  grave  charge  of  conspiring 
against  the  shite.  The  obnoxious  expression  is 
“private  society  I” 

FIGHTING  THE  FAMINE. 

The  authorities,  he  asserts,  can  very  easily  con- 
vince themselves  that  the  distress  is  fearfully  wide- 
spread by  collecting  data  which  are  lying  to  hand, 
waiting,  so  to  say,  to  be  registered.  “This  infor- 
mation,” he  adds,  “may  lie  gathered  by  the  author- 
ities, the  zemstvo,  and  more  satisfactorily  still  by  a 
private  society  formed  for  this  express  purpose.  , . . 
1 am  willing  myself  to  undertake  to  collect  this  in- 
formation, concerning  one -fourth  of  the  Dankovsky 
district  in  which  1 am  actually  residing,  in  the 
space  of  one  week.  ” He  then  gives  a brief  but  vivid 
description  of  some  of  the  sights  that  met  his  eyes ; 
■and  among  other  things  and  jiersons  he  speaks  of 


some  fortunate  peasants  who  obtained  trifling 
sums  of  money  and  weut  about  from  place  to  place 
seeking  to  purchase  corn,  but  could  find  none : and 
he  winds  up  with  an  appeal,  or  rather  a demand, 
for  help  from  society  at  large.  And  not  cout^nt 
with  these  efforts,  he  despatched  his  two  daughters 
and  three  of  his  sons  to  co-operate  in  the  work  of 
relieving  the  hungry,  while  Countess  Tolstoi  is  re 
ceiving  subscriptions  in  Moscow,  earn  ing  on  a large 
correspondence,  and  distributing  alms  to  the  desti 
tute. 

The  example  of  the  count  and  countess  and  their 
apiieal  for  co  operation  are  producing  marvellous 
results.  “I  hap|>ened  to  be  in  the  countess'  house 
at  Moscow, " writes  a correspondent,  “the  day  on 
which  her  letter  appeared  in  the  Russian  Gazette. 
People  of  all  classes  and  conditions  were  coming  up 
ou  foot  or  in  carriages,  entering  the  house,  crossing 
themselves  before  the  icons,  putting  packets  of  l«tnk 
notes  ui>on  her  table,  and  goiug  their  ways.  In  a 
short  space  of  time  the  table  was  literally  covered 
with  bauk  note...  Scarcely  any  one  would  consent 
to  take  a receipt  for  the  money.  The  countess  was 
engaged  in  sealing  up  these  offerings  and  sending 
them  off  at  once  to  her  sons  and  daughters,  who  are 
in  charge  of  the  tea  stalls  and  com  stores  in  the 
famine  stricken  districts.  In  that  one  day.  to  my 
knowledge,  several  thousand  roubh*s  were  thus  col- 
lected. ” * 

THE  COUNT’S  SOUP- BOOTH. 

The  following  sketch  of  one  of  the  soup-booths 
alluded  to  above  was  written  by  one  of  the  count  s 
daughters,  and  lately  np|>ear<Hl  in  various  organs  of 
the  press:  “I  have  just  been  in  two  of  these  soup 
booths.  In  one  of  them,  which  is  located  in  a tiny 
smoky  hovel,  a widow  is  cooking  for  twenty -five 
]K>rsons.  When  I entered  I saw  a numerous  assem- 
blage of  children  sitting  very  sedately,  holding 
lumps  of  black  bread  over  their  sixions  and  dipping 
them  into  the  shtxhee.  f Their  food  is  composed  ex- 
clusively of  this  sit t alive  and  black  bread,  which  is 
rarely  varied  by  cold  beet- root  soup.  Pound  atiout 
stood  a nuinlior  of  old  women,  patiently  waiting  for 
their  turn  to  come.  I entered  into  conversation  with 
one  of  them,  but  no  sooner  had  she  licgun  to  tell  me 
the  sad  story  of  her  life  than  she  burst  into  tears, 
and  all  the  other  jioor  creatures  forthwith  commenced 
to  cry  in  unison.  It  seems  that  the  poor  things  are 
kept  alive  by  this  gratuitous  soup,  and  by  this  alone. 
They  have  absolutely  nothing  at  home,  and  they  are 
ravenously  hungry  by  the  time  this,  their  dinner 
hour,  comes  round.  Here  they  get  n meal  twice  a 
day,  and  this,  inclusive  of  fuel,  costs  from  ninety 
co|iecks  to  one  rouble  and  thirty  copecks  [40  cents]  to 

*Cf.  Sort  hern  December,  1*J1,  p.  73.  For  the  In- 

formation of  such  persons  in  the  United  Staten  and  England 
who  may  feel  disposed  to  contribute  to  this  fund  (and  few 
persons  or  institutions  are  better  qualified  to  distribute  the  re- 
lief to  the  peasant*  than  Count  Tolstoi),  we  give  the  countess’ 
address:  Countess  Sophia  Andrelevon  Tolstoi,  It  Dolgo-Kham- 
ovnitshesky  Pereulok,  Moscow. 

t A kind  of  Spartau  broth  made  of  sour  cabbage. 
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60  cents  a month  for  each  person."  * Count  Tolstoi 
ha*  opened  twenty -two  such  soup  kitchens  in  fif- 
teen different  villages. 

AN  UNWORTHY  JOURNALIST. 

These  endeavors  to  rescue  from  the  horrors  of 
death  by  hunger  a class  of  beings  who  are  too  often 
treated  as  if  they  were  outside  the  pale  of  human 
sympathy  will  seem  to  many  foreigners  worthy  of 
a St.  Francis  de  Sales  or  a Vincent  de  Paul.  “ What 
could  be  simpler  and  more  natural.'’  asks  the  *l/cs- 
semji'r  of  EurojM\  “ than  the  letter  of  the  countess ; 
what  more  harmless  than  the  proposal  made  by  the 
count  in  the  article  entith*d  'A  Terrible  Question’ ?*’ 
And  yet  they  were  viewed  from  a very  d iff emit 
angle  of  vision  by  certain  persons  who  are  aecus- 
tomed  to  look  with  mistrust  upon  every'  manifesta- 
tion of  individualism,  upon  all  who  refuse  to  swim 
with  the  current  and  bow  down  in  adoration  before 
* Xorthern  Messenger,  loc.  cit. 


the  idols  of  the  hour.  The  baiting  began  in  the 
Moscow  Gazette  (the  organ  of  the  late  M.  Katkoff), 
which  scoffed  and  sneered  at  Countess  Tolstoi’s  let- 
ter announcing  as  an  uncommonly  important  event 
“the  departure  of  the  whole  high- bora  family  of  his 
excellency  for  the  famine  stricken  districts,  to  bring 
relief  to  the  destitute. H 

A BOGUS  CONSPIRACY* 

But  this  onslaught  on  the  “high  lorn  family  of  his 
excellency”  was  but  the  prelude  to  the  storm  raised 
in  the  Moscow  press  against  Count  Tolstoi  himself. 
And  while  some  journals  were  reproaching  him  for 
having  said  nothing  new,  the  Moscow  Gazette  dis- 
covered in  his  article  one  of  the  links  of  a wide- 
spread conspiracy.  Although  the  suggestion  made 
by  the  count  was  not  by  any  means  original,  the 
method  of  realizing  it  was;  and  the  idea  of  private 
persons  forming,  perhaps,  a private  society,  going 
about  collecting  information  about  the  famine,  ter- 


TOLSTOPs  DAUGHTER  TATIANA,  NOW  WITH  HER  PARENTS  IN  THE  FAMINE  DISTRICTS. 
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rifled  and  enraged  the  Motcow  Gazette.*  “Among 
the  other  members  of  this  widespread  conspiracy” 
was  the  well-known  Russian  philosopher,  Vladimir 
Solovieff.  f It  is  very  curious,  ami  for  newspaper 
Tenders  instructive,  to  note  that  the  phrase  “wide- 
spread conspiracy"  was  interpreted  au punt  de  la  let t re 
by  unsuspecting  newspaper  correspondents,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  English  and  Continental  journals 
contained,  next  day,  au  iui]M>rtant  telegram  to  the 
ofTwt  that  “in  Moscow  a widespread  conspiracy” 
had  just  been  providentially  brought  to  light. 

COUNT  TOLSTOI  ON  MANUAL  LABOR. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  connection  with  his  campaign 
against  the  famine;  that  Count  Tolstoi  is  become  a 
conspirator  and  an  anathema  in  the  eyes  of  some  of 
his  Slavophile  brethren  ; some  of  his  least  orthodox 
writings,  what  one  may  aptly  term  his  Latter-day 
Pamphlets,  have  at  last  been  published  in  Russia, 
and  have  become  a target  for  the  envenomed  criti- 
cal arrows  of  his  enemies.  The  little  volume  which 
lias  just  appeared  in  Moscow,  with  the  knowledge 
and  permission  of  the  emperor,  contains  the“Kreut- 
zer  Sonata  **  and  the  “ Epilogue  , some  of  the  last 
chapters  of  his  treatise  on  “Life” — mainly  those 
which  discourse  of  death ; “Why  People  Stupefy  their 
Brains §5  “The  Fruits  of  Enlightenment an  extract 
from  a private  letter,  mid  one  or  two  short  articles. 
The  extracts  from  the  “ Letter  to  a Frenchman  ” con- 
tain the  count's  views  on  manual  labor  in  such  a 
concise,  apotliegmatic  form  that,  although  they  em- 
body no  new  views  on  the  subject,  they  are  as  well 
worth  reading  as  anything  that  Emerson  or  Thoreau 
•ever  penned 

“1  have  never  regarded  manual  toil,”  he  writes, 
“as  a fundamental  principle,  but  only  as  oik*  of  the 
simplest  and  most  natural  applications  of  moral  prill 
ciples — one  so  self-evident  that  it  does  not  need  to 
be  point<*d  out  to  any  truly  sincere  man.  In  our 
effete  society,  which  people  persist  in  calling  civil- 
ized, one  is  obliged  to  lay  stress  u|k>q  the  necessity 


of  straining  one’s  muscles  and  toiling  and  drudging 
i. imply  lx ‘cause  one  of  the  main  characteristics  of 
that  society  has  been  and  is  its  tendency  to  shirk 
all  such  exertions  and  to  prnbt  by  the  drudgery  of 
the  i*x>r  ignorant  truiases  without  making  any  return. 

“The  very  first  token  of  his  sincerity  which  a man 
in  our  social  sphere  can  give  when  he  professes  his 
adherence  to  Christian,  philosophical,  or  humani- 
tarian principles,  is  a genuine  effort  to  swim  against 
the  current  with  all  his  might  and  main,  and  to 
cease  as  far  as  may  be  from  |x’rpetuating  the  injus- 
tice. And  the  simplest  ami  readiest  way  to  effect 
this  is  to  fall  back  upon  honest  toil  and  begin  by 
sufficing  to  ourselves. 

THE  NF.W  GOLDEN  RULE. 

“The  least  complicated  and  short«*st  rule  of  morals 
is  this  Get  others  to  work  for  you  as  little  as  pos- 
sible, and  work  yourself  as  much  as  jxissible  for  them ; 
make  the  fewest  calls  upon  the  services  of  your 
neighbors,  and  render  them  the  maximum  number 
of  services  yourself. 

“The  observance  of  this  rule  gives  coherence  to 
our  acts,  imparts  a meaning  to  our  lives,  confers  a 
blessing  on  our  jiersons,  solves  all  doubts  and  diffi- 
culties that  perplex  us.  and  causes  all  the  factors  of 
our  existence,  including  intellectual  activity,  sci- 
ence ami  art,  to  fall  naturally  into  their  proper 
places.  Tli is  is  why  I never  feel  happy  or  even  con- 
tent unless  when  quite  certain  that  my  work  is 
helpful  to  others.  As  for  the  satisfaction  of  those 
for  whose  behoof  I labor,  I take  no  thought  of  that ; 
it  is  a superfluity,  a satiety  of  bliss,  which  does  not 
enter  into  my  calculations,  and  is  utterly  powerless 
to  influence  the  choice  of  my  actions. 

“My  Ann  conviction  that  thewoik  I am  spending 
myself  in  is  not  harmful  nor  worthless,  hut  heneflcial 
to  others,  is  the  tap-root  of  my  happiness.  And  this 
is  precisely  the  reason  why  the  genuinely  moral  man 
instinctively  puts  physical  toil  above  scientific  and 
artistic  work.” 


III.  MADAME  NOVIKOFF  ON  THE  SITUATION. 

A LETTER  FROM  MADAME  NOVIKOFF  TO  “THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. ” 


A jf  AXY  people  in  England  express  their  surprise 
IV 1 at  our  [Russian]  Government’s  positively 
-declining  any  official  help  from  other  countries. 
“What  right  have  they  to  refuse  bread  to  |x*ople 
threatened  with  starvation?  Pride,  dignity,  inde- 
jiemleuce,  have  no  right  to  be  exhibited  on  occasions 
of  such  pressing  need  and  calamity,”  is  often  ob- 
served to  me.  Perhaps  I may  be  allowed  to  say  a 

♦ McMcmjrr  of  Europe.  December,  181)1.  p 870. 

* Ibid. 

1 Published  in  the  Universal  Review  under  the  title  "Marriage. 
Morality,  and  Christianity.  * by  Count  L Tolstoi.  Jams,  l*DO 

i Published  for  the  first  time  in  English.  It  api>eared  in  the 
Content  porort/  Review  for  February.  HOI,  under  the  title  *The 
Ethics  of  Drinking  and  Smoking. 


word  on  this  subject  from  a Russian  point  of  view. 
We  not  only  share  our  Government’s  views  upon 
the  matter,  but  are  thankful  that  it  realizes  so 
thoroughly  the  feelings  of  our  country  at  large.  In 
international  intercourse  the  predominant  principle 
is  that  of  give  and  take.  Anybody  who  cares  to 
study  history  may  get  easily  convinced  that  Russia 
lias  always  lxn»n  particularly  anxious  to  remember 
every  kind  turn  done  to  her.  She  could  never  “startle 
the  world  with  her  ingratitude.”  On  the  contrary, 
she  not  only  invariably  returned  the  capital  of  grat- 
itude. but  willingly  added  a large  ix*rccntage  for 
every  loon : unaided,  she  remains  quite  free  from 
auy  obligation.  To  become  u friend  ami  ally  of 
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Rus.*ia  moans  to  strengthen  one's  own  position  and 
to  guarantee  one's  future.  Ingratitude  implies  a 
meanness  of  character  incompatible  with  our  moral 
standard.  Those  who  understand  thoroughly  what 
gratitude  means  are  naturally  hesitating  in  accept- 
ing help.  , 

But  private  charity  has  quite  a different  meaning. 
Se|iarate  individuals,  sympathizing  with  our  mis- 


MADAME  NOVIKOFP. 


fortune  and  sharing  with  us  whatever  they  can.  are 
doing  a Christian  work  for  which  every'  Russian  is 
heartily  obliged.  Private  committees  are  founded 
all  over  Russia.  The  central  St.  Petersburg  Com- 
mittee is  presided  over  by  our  heir-npparent,  and 
the  Moscow  Committee  by  our  emperor's  sister-in- 
law — the  greatly -beloved  Grand  Duchess  Serge. 

Thus  anybody  who  wants  to  help,  not  with  some 
concealed  political  object,  but  simply  as  a Christian, 
in  God's  name,  can  offer  his  help,  and  lie  assured 
that  his  offering  will  be  received  in  many  quarters 
with  heartfelt  gratitude. 

No  country  in  the  world  1ms  been  more  famous 
for  voluntary  contributions  than  Kugland,  und  that 


feature  of  English  life  no  doubt  commands  universal 
respect  and  admiration. 

But  in  judging  our  positions,  the  English  press 
seems  to  be  doubtful  of  the  urgent  necessity  to  tako 
pity  on  our  fumine  sufferers. 

Isolated  voices  also  in  Russia  have  expressed  cu- 
rious doubts  to  the  same  effect.  I therefore  vesture 
to  translate  a letter  which  my  son,  Alexander  Xov- 
ikoff,  a Zemztvo  ■ chief  (a  Zemskov  Natelmlnik) 
in  the  Government  of  Tamlxiff.  has  just  addressed 
to  the  Mo»coir  Uazette,  which  contains  good  infor- 
mation and  shows  how  to  render  gratuitous  help 
most  beneficent.  These  are  his  very  words : 

“I  am  often  asked  : ' Why  should  we  help?  Is  our 
money  not  going  to  be  used  in  drink,  and  if  not  act- 
ually in  drink,  at  all  events  on  people  who  used  to 
squander  their  property  in  public- houses?'  The  de- 
moralizing influence  of  gratuitous  help  is  pointer! 
out  even  oftener.  And  it  seems  strange,  no  doubt,' 
why  anybody  should  work  who  feels  sure  that  his 
daily  brand  will  not  fail  to  come.  . . . The  other 
day  a |K>rson,  who  desired  to  remain  unknown, 
offered  me  a thousand  roubles  [fadO]  for  the  benefit 
of  one  of  the  most  needy  villages,  provided  that 
that  sum  should  nut  be  given  gratuitously,  but  only 
a*  a loon,  which,  when  paid  bock,  should  be  again 
spent  on  that  same  village,  but  in  the  shape  of  a 
school. 

“In  places  where  these  nlraady  exist  there  are 
other  ways  of  using  the  money  only  lent,  not  given, 
to  those  who  need  it.  A reserve  capital,  for  in- 
stance. might  be  formed,  or  at  least  a compendium 
of  a reserve  capital,  in  every  village. 

“Even  those  who  ]hmscss  no  land  of  their  own.  but 
only  live  in  the  country,  should  1*  compelled  to  re- 
turn the  money  for  the  benefit  of  the  village  in 
which  they  arc  dwelling.  In  this  way  the  millions 
of  roubles,  fur  from  being  sacrificed  in  vain,  achieve 
two  objects : they  will  feed  the  starvelings  now.  and 
later  on  they  will  contribute  either  to  the  moral  or 
the  material  development  of  our  rural  population. 

“ I was  told  that  my  requisition  to  get  back  the 
money  might,  jierhaps,  wound  the  feelings  of  the 
donor,  who  does  not  care  to  be  repaid.  This  I can- 
not admit.  In  fact,  I am  even  certain  that  if  we 
say  to  any  lienefactor  that  his  money  represents  to- 
day food,  but  when  the  calamity  is  over,  instead  of 
lieing  invested  in  drink,  it  will  be  spent  on  schools, 
he  will  not  only  lie  glad  to  hear  it,  but  will,  per- 
liaps,  even  increase  his  donation. 

“'The  peasants  may  refuse  help  granted  only  on 
condition  of  repayment.’  This  also  is  quite  out  of 
the  question.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  make  them 
realize  the  necessity  of  accepting  the  obligation, 
which  can  only  contribute  to  their  own  welfare. 

“Others  remark:  ‘What  use  is  there  in  giving 
when  help  is  so  insignificant  that  a whole  village, 
for  instance,  only  gets  ten  roubles?’  I again  insist 
uisin  saying  that  even  a small  help  is  la-tter  than 
nothing:  besides,  the  principle  of  charity  ought  to 
lie  maintained. 

“To  sum  up  the  above,  I say  that  all  the  offerings 
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should  he  lent  to  the  villas  commune,  not  given  ; 
and,  later  on,  employed  for  the  benefit  of  the  village. 
This  will  have  two  good  results-  (I)  the  reproach 
that  ‘charity  only  breeds  idleness’  will  have  no 
foundation;  (2)  the  money  returned,  even  portly, 
will  be  used  for  the  good  of  the  people,  not  on  drink  ; 
ami  (3)  the  donations  will  thus,  probably,  only  in- 
crease." 


For  my  part,  I can  only  express  my  gratitude  for 
every  farthing  given  on  behalf  of  our  famine  suffer 
era,  and  assure  my  helper*  that  every  penny  will 
actually  first  be  turned  into  a loaf  of  bread,  and  latrr 
on — when  instead  of  our  present  ordeal  God  will 
favor  us  with  a plentiful  harvest — intq  someth ing 
to  feed  the  mind  aud  the  soul  of  our  grateful  pea-* 
ants. 


MME.  NOVIKOFF,  the  writer  of  the  atmve  letter, 
who  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  ladit-sof 
Russia,  is  in  London  collecting  money  for  the  famine 
sufferers.  As  yet,  the  gifts  she  has  received  have  not 
been  in  large  sums,  nor  is  the  aggregate  a very  en- 
couraging total.  Miss  Heslm  Stretton  is  also  receiv 
ing  contributions,  and  the  editor  of  the  Sineteenth 
Century  has  opened  a fund  in  compliance  with  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Shishkoff,  of  Samara,  who  has  pub- 
lished an  appeal  in  that  English  jieriodical. 

Mr.  Shishkoff  says  that  twenty  millions  of  peas 
ants  liave  lost  their  daily  bread  through  the  terrible 
drought  which  ruined  the  rye  crop.  The  Russian 
peasant  really  eat*  nothing  but  two  or  three  pounds  of 
black  bread  a day.  He  is  now  being  kept  alive  by  a 
daily  ration  of  one  pound,  and  even  that  is  often  uot 
procurable.  Mr.  Shishkoff,  between  October  ? anti  25, 
made  a journey  of  four  hundred  miles  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Samara  . his  account  is  very  pitiable  : 

**I  saw  numljers  of  men  in  their  prime  with 
drawn,  Btony  faces  and  hollow  eyes ; miserable 
women  clothed  in  rags  (having  sold  their  best 
dresses),  and  children  shivering  in  the  keen  October 
wind  a*  they  stotxl  silently  round  me  while  some 
old  man  would  be  telling  the  same  weary,  wretched 
taler  ‘We  liave  sold  our  last  horses,  cows,  ami 
sheep;  we  have  pawned  our  winter  clothing;  we 
have  seen  no  bread  for  a fortnight.  There  is  noth- 
ing left  to  sell.  We  eat  once  a day — stewed  cab- 
bages. stewed  pumpkin  ; many  have  not  even  that. 
Some  of  us  still  have  a little  bread  made  of  chaff, 
pounded  grass  seeds,  ami  a little  barley  flour  [this 


bread  looks  like  a cinder,  has  a bitter  taste.  an<l 
causes  violent  headache  and  nausea  from  the  poison 
oils  seed].  Many  of  as  have  not  tasted  any  food  for 
three  days.  Have  mercy  on  us,  we  are  dying.* 
And  while  he  speaks,  in  a low,  quiet  voice,  l see 
the  tears  slowly  welling  from  the  eyes  of  stalwart 
men  and  falling  one  by  one  on  their  rough  beards 
or  the  frozen  ground.  No  complaints,  no  cries;  a 
dead  silence,  broken  only  by  the  sobs  of  some  worn- 
out  mother." 

The  Provincial  Assembly  petitioned  the  Govern 
ment  for  the  loan  of  a million  to  buy  bread  for  the 
people  and  seed  for  their  fields.  Up  to  November 
about  half  tliat  sum  had  been  granted.  In  round 
ntuii tiers  there  are  2,500,000  men.  women  and  chil- 
dren in  the  province  of  Samara,  half  of  whom  will 
have  to  be  kept  alive  by  charity  or  by  the  Govern- 
ment. At  least  $1, 000,000  will  have  to  lie  voted  ex- 
clusively by  private  charity,  or  they  will  die.  About 
$1,250,000  is  needed,  therefore,  by  the  relief  com- 
mittee in  the  province  of  Samara  alone ; and  Mr. 
Shishkoff  maintains  that  $15,000,000  in  private  char- 
ity will  lx*  wanted  if  the  jieaxants  have  not  to  die 
by  thousands.  He  concludes  his  article  with  the 
following  appeal ; 

‘•Christians  of  England'  We  are  far  off;  you 
cannot  see  our  misery  or  hear  our  famished  children 
begging  for  bread.  Hut  will  that  deter  you  from 
doing  what  you  can  to  help  us?  Have  you  not  a 
penny  that  you  can  spare?  Your  40,000,000  pennies 
would  make  nearly  .£170,000 — sufficient  to  xtn'c  17, - 
000  ft u man  l ire#." 
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THE  LAYMEN'S  MOVEMENT. 

I.  A BROTHERHOOD  OF  CHRISTIAN  UNITY. 

BY  THEODORE  F.  SEWARD. 


TN  a most  important  sense  laymen  are  already  at 
the  front  in  the  religious  work  of  the  world. 
They  have  been  and  are  the  actual  leaders  of  men. 
Copernicus,  with  his  theory  of  an  orderly  universe, 
prepared  the  way  for  Calvin,  with  his  theory  of  a 
Sovereign  Ruler  in  the  universe.  Carlyle,  Tennyson, 
Ruskin,  Emerson  (who  begun  his  public  life  as  a 
clergyman,  but  afterward  expnnded  into  a layman) , 
Longfellow,  Lowell  and  others  of  their  type  are  the 
men  who  have  broadened  the  horizon  of  human 
thought  and  released  Christ' a Sermon  on  the  Mount 
from  “the  sinuosities  of  scholastic  logic.”  Maurice. 
Robertson,  Channing,  Bushnell,  Beecher,  Farrar, 
Phillips  Brooks  follow  those  leaders  and  work  on 
the  broad  highways  which  they  created. 

There  is  philosophy  and  method  in  this  sequence. 
It  is  natural  and  inevitable  that,  of  two  broad- 
minded men.  he  who  is  outside  of  a system  of 
thought  can  we  wider  relations  than  the  one  who  is 
in  the  system,  or  a part  of  it.  “Erasmus  laid  the 
egg  and  Luther  hatched  it.”  Although  nominally  a 
priest,  Erasmus  was  in  reality  a man  of  letters  and 
of  science.  His  work  was  practically  that  of  a 
layman.  His  wisdom  and  wit  in  exposing  the  errors 
of  the  church  prepared  the  way  for  the  monk’s 
work  in  casting  them  out. 

Lay  influence  was  never  so  potent  a factor  in  the 
development  of  the  race  as  now.  Wliat  it  needs  is 
to  realize  its  power  (and  hence  its  responsibility) 
and  to  concentrate,  combine,  and  co-operate  for  the 
grand  results  which  cannot  be  gained  by  diffused 
and  inharmonious  efforts.  The  purpose  of  this 
article  is  (1)  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  special 
religious  need  of  the  present  age.  and  (2)  to  con- 
sider the  adaptation  of  the  laity  to  the  work  of  sup- 
plying that  need. 

THE  RELIGIOUS  NEED  OF  THE  AGE. 

The  Hpecial  religious  need  of  the  present  age  is  the 
release  of  religious  truth  from  its  bondage  to  eccle- 
siasticism.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  needs  to  be 
changed  from  a theological  definition  to  a living 
force.  He  in  a living  force,  as  we  well  know,  but 
to  vast  numbers  of  people  the  scholastic  distinctions 
and  subtleties  which  have  been  woven  about  Him 
are  more  influential  than  His  personality.  The  cry- 
ing need  of  the  church  to-day,  and  hence  of  the 
world,  is  a restored  Christ. 

That  the  chief  part  of  this  reformatory  work  can- 
not be  done  by  the  clergy  is  no  fault  of  theirs.  It 
grows  out  of  their  unfavorable  conditions.  They  are 
hampered  and  hindered  on  every  side  by  their  vows, 
their  ecclesiastical  associations,  and  their  personal 
relations.  They  cannot  act  as  individuals.  They 


are  bound  by  close  ami  vital  ties  to  their  churches, 
their  presbyteries,  their  ministerial  fraternities. 
What  I have  to  say  concerning  the  importance  of  lay 
effort  does  not  imply  the  slightest  criticism  of  the 
ministry.  I regard  them  as  among  the  most  conse- 
crated and  useful  of  all  God’s  chosen  instruments 
for  the  development  of  His  kingdom  in  the  world. 
If  I speak  strongly  of  their  limitations  and  disad- 
vantages, it  is  only  with  a desire  to  use  the  lay- 
man's better  vantage-ground  to  help  them. 

We  are  apt  to  forget  that  Jesus  himself  was  a 
layman.  Knowing  that  He  was  instructed  by  the 
spirit  of  God,  and  reading  of  His  interview  with 
the  wise  doctors  at  the  age  of  twelve,  we  uncon- 
sciously assume  that  the  knowledge  He  showed  at 
that  time  was  of  things  doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  ground  for  this  assumption. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  far  more  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  He  manifested  the  same  type  of  wisdom  which 
characterized  His  later  teachings,  and  that  it  was 
this  new  form  and  expression  of  truth  which  caused 
the  elders  to  lie  “amazed  at  His  understanding  and 
His  answers.” 

What  does  the  layman  see,  looking  hack  upon  his 
tory  in  its  broadest  lines,  and  free  from  all  theologi- 
cal strabismus?  He  sees  a man  appearing  upoQ  the 
earth  eighteen  centuries  ago  claiming  to  be  divine. 
He  sees  Him  substantiating  that  claim,  not  only  by 
living  a life  of  divine  love  but  by  revealing  the 
laws  of  divine  wisdom.  But  these  laws  were  utterly 
beyond  the  comprehension  of  mankind  at  that  time, 
and  for  many  centuries  after.  In  fact,  they  could 
not  be  understood  till  now,  because  the  revelations 
of  modern  science  were  needed  to  make  manifest 
the  methods  of  an  immanent  God.  The  conception 
of  God  as  separate  from  the  universe  is  character- 
ized by  Charles  Kingsley  as  “the  theory  that  God 
wound  up  the  universe  like  a clock  ami  left  it  to 
tick  by  itself  till  it  runs  down,  only  at  rare  inter- 
vals interposing  miraculous  interferences  with  the 
laws  that  He  himself  has  made.” 

HOW  IT  APPEARS  TO  THE  LAYMAN. 

The  layman  who  is  able  to  study  the  subject  in  its 
broadest  aspects  believes  that,  a new  order  of  relig- 
ious thought  is  necessitated  by  the  new  and  true 
theory  of  a “God  within.”  He  sees  that  the  teach- 
ings of  Jesus  were  all  based  upon  that  truth.  Christ 
stated  the  law  of  growth,  that  is  to  say,  of  evolu- 
tion; “first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  after  that  the 
full  corn  in  the  ear.”  He  showed  the  principle  of 
education  - ‘‘Learn  to  do  by  doing  ” “If  any  man 
will  do  His  will  he  shall  know  of  the  doctriue.  ” He 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  kindergarten  . “Suffer 
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the  little  children  to  come  unto  me.”  “Except  ye 
become  as  little  children  ye  sliall  not  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.” 

Hiving  all  this,  the  layman  can  understand  why 
the  church  iT not  the  power  in  the  world  tliat  it 
ought  to  be.  It  is  trying  to  hold  fast  to  formularies 
of  truth  which  grew  out  of  the  former  conditions  of 
imperfect  knowledge.  This  is  admitted  by  many  of 
the  clergy  themselves.  The  Rev.  J.  M.  Williams 
says,  in  an  article  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  of  Octo- 
ber, 1890 . ‘‘The  acceptance  of  the  Westminster  cate- 
chism by  intelligent  churches  will  be  deemed  by  our 
grandchildren  the  marvel  of  history."  Dr.  Park- 
hurst,  iu  Zion's  Herald,  says  “ the  church  of  the  fut- 
ure must  not  be  the  church  of  the  past.”  But  while 
some  clergymen  accept  the  newer  views,  many  of 
them  still  think  and  preach  from  the  old  ecclesiastical 
stand -|NUUt.  How  can  it  be  otherwise  while  their 
training-schools  cling  to  the  methods  of  systematic 
theology?  The  Churchman,  a leading  representative 
of  the*  Episcopal  communion,  recently  gave  expres- 
sion to  a strong  condemnation  of  the  methods  of 
their  theological  seminaries.  In  its  issue  of  October 
10th  it  said:  “Of  the  world  as  it  really  is.  he  [the 
■cm inary  graduate]  knows  hardly  anything  by  per- 
sonal experience.  Human  life  is  the  one  thing  of 
which  he  has  been  taught  nothing,  and  yet  it  is 
human  lives  that  he  is  sent  to  form  and  train  for  all 
eternity.  Could  anything  be  more  pitifully  absurd  ?" 
And  much  more  to  the  same  effect. 

An  illustration  from  actual  life  occurs  to  me.  A 
young  clergyman  calling  upon  an  old  woman  in  his 
parish,  asked  her  if  she  had  been  regenerated.  She 
said  she  didn’t  know'  the  meaning  of  the  word.  He 
then  asked  if  she  had  been  sanctified,  with  the  same 
result.  After  exhausting  his  catalogue  of  synonyms 
lie  inquired  if  she  loved  the  Lord,  and  was  assured 
tliat  this  was  a subject  she  understood  and  was 
deeply  interested  in.  This  young  man  was  by  no 
means  stupid.  lie  afterward  became  an  honor  to 
his  profession. 

The  earnest  and  thoughtful  layman  is  greatly 
troubled  by  the  lack  of  straightforward  honesty 
among  the  churches  in  dealing  with  the  theological 
question.  There  is  a minister  now  occupying  a 
pmmiuent  pulpit  in  a prominent  city  w ho  would  not 
a<x*ept  the  creed  of  the  church  over  which  he  was 
called  to  preside,  and  the  presbytery,  knowing  this, 
rushed  the  case  through  after  the  exact  methods  of 
the  ward  politician. 

A PROPOSED  NEW  BROTHERHOOD. 

But  while  seeing  such  evils  and  deeply  regretting 
them,  the  layman  knows  well  that  the  elements  in- 
volved are  complicated,  and  that  remedies  are  hard 
to  find  and  hard  to  apply.  This  article  would  not 
have  been  w'ritteu  but  for  the  fact  that  a new  field 
seems  to  be  open  in  w*hich  the  laity  can  serve  a 
most  useful  purpose  in  enlarging  the  seofx?  of  Chris- 
tian influence.  It  came  about  in  the  following 
manner : 

A meeting  w’as  held  in  Orange,  X.  J. , on  the  20th 


of  last  April,  “for  the  promotion  of  Christian  unity.” 
At  that  meeting  I suggested  the  plan  of  a “ Brother- 
hood of  Christian  Unity  " with  a platform  so  bread 
that  Christians  of  every  name  could  unite  in 
this  fellowship,  wdiile  still  remaining  in  and  work- 
ing in  their  own  churches.  The  result  of  this  sug- 
gestion has  been  truly  remarkable.  It  was  printed 
in  the  Christian  Union,  the  Century  Magazine,  and 
other  periodicals,  and  responses  have  come  to  me 
in  great  numbers  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
from  representatives  of  nearly  every  known  sect  or 
denomination,  orthodox  and  heterodox,  and  from 
many  people  who  belong  to  no  church.  These  let- 
ters not  only  give  evidence  of  great  dissatisfaction 
with  sectarian  divisions  and  antagonisms,  but  their 
writers  express  a strong  hope  and  faith  tliat  the 
plan  will  prove  to  be  a step  in  the  right  direction. 

The  proposed  association  is  not  the  genu  of  a uew 
sect,  and  it  involves  no  complex  machinery  for  its 
operation.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  called  an  organiza- 
tion. It  is  a fraternity.  For  carrying  out  the  plan 
no  machinery  is  needed  beyond  a central  committee, 
and  local  committees  wherever  the  movement  ex- 
tends. The  central  committee  can  appoint  “Field 
Secretaries  ” as  may  be  needed  to  work  for  the  cause, 
und  can  hold  and  disburse  funds  as  required. 

The  only  qualification  for  membership  in  the 
Brotherhood  of  Christian  Unity  is  signing  the  fol 
lowing  pledge  : 

I hereby  agree  to  accept  the  creed  promulgated  by 
the  Founder  of  Christianity — love  to  God  and  love 
to  man — as  the  rule  of  my  life.  I also  agree  to  rec- 
ognize as  fellow-Christians  and  members  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Christian  Unity,  all  who  accept  this 
creed  and  Jesus  Christ  as  their  leader. 

I join  the  Brotherhood  with  the  hope  that  such  a 
voluntary’  association  and  fellowship  with  Christians 
of  every’  faith  will  deepen  my  spiritual  life  and 
bring  me  into  more  helpful  relations  with  my  fellow- 
men. 

Promising  to  accept  Jesus  Christ  ns  my’  leader 
means  that  I intend  to  study’  His  character  with  a 
desire  to  be  imbued  with  His  spirit,  to  imitate  His 
example,  and  to  lie  guided  by  His  precepts. 

The  aim  or  pur]xx*e  of  this  pledge  is  twofold. 
(1)  It  provides  a “first  step”  in  Christian  consecra- 
tion for  people  who  are  not  members  of  a church 
and  who  for  any  reason  are  not  willing  to  join 
a church.  (2)  It  furnishes  a common  platform  and 
hence  a bond  of  union  for  all  who  desire  to  lift  the 
church  of  Jesus  Christ  above  the  dominion  of  mere 
intellectual  belief  in  ecclesiastical  doctrines.  It 
seeks  to  do  this  not  Ix'oause  the  Christian's  belief  is 
unimportant,  but  because  any  belief  to  be  true  and 
genuine  must  be  individual.  People  have  moved  in 
masses  heretofore  simply  !x*cause  the  masses  were 
unthinking.  In  proportion  as  universal  education 
brings  universal  thinking,  each  individual  must  by 
the  very  law  of  his  individuality  hold  views  of 
religious  truth  which  grow’  out  of  his  own  religious 
life.  The  followers  of  Christ  should  therefore,  it 
seems  to  me.  combine  on  the  basis  which  their 
Leader  took  ]»ains  to  give  them — love  to  God  and 
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love  to  man.  “ On  these  two  commandments  hang 
.all  the  law  and  the  prophets. ” 

AS  TO  POSSIBLE  OBJECTIONS. 

A few  words  should  be  written  with  regard  to 
possible  objections  to  the  terms  of  the  pledge  or  the 
modus  operandi  of  the  Brotherhood.  Criticisms 
have  been  very  few  in  comparison  with  commenda- 
tions. I expected  to  be  met  by  a general  protest 
against  the  absence  from  the  pledge  of  any  allusion 
to  the  divinity  of  Christ.  Some  objections  have 
been  raised  on  this  point,  but  to  a small  extent  in 
proportion  to  the  expressions  of  approval.  Evidently 
the  idea  is  rapidly  gaining  ground  that  it  is  better 
to  serve  Christ  than  to  define  Him.  The  bane  of 
theology  has  been  its  constant  effort  to  define  the 
undetinable  and  to  explain  the  unexplainable. 
Every  ecclesiastical  battle  that  was  ever  fought  has 
been  over  doctrines  that  were  beyond  the  possibility 
of  human  knowledge ; questions  which  God  alone 
can  understand  and  decide  Such  controversies  were 
inevitable  while  the  belief  prevailed  that  theology 
aud  science  are  antagonistic,  and  that  God’s  revela- 
tions in  the  Bible  and  llis  methods  in  nature  have 
no  relation  to  each  other  The  theory  of  the  divine 
immanence  gives  a scientific  foundation  for  all 
religioqs  truth.  Not  for  all  religious  dogmas,  by 
any  means,  but  for  all  helpful,  livable  truth.  It 
marks  a new  epoch  in  the  religious  history  of  the 
world  when  a scientific  writer,  speaking  from  a 
purely  scientific  stand  point,  expresses  his  convic- 
tion that  “atheism  is  bad  metaphysics.”* 

An  objection  to  signing  the  pledge  of  the  Brother- 
hood is  sometimes  made  by  church  members  on  the 
ground  that  it  expresses  so  much  less  than  their 
belief.  This  difficulty  disappears  when  we  remem- 
ber the  twofold  object  of  the  pledge.  To  the  non- 
church  member  it  is  a pledge  of  faith , while  to  the 
professing  Christian  it  is  a pledge  of  fellowship. 
As  a help  to  Christian  unity  I think  the  latter  use 
of  the  pledge  is  of  equal  importance  with  the  former. 

One  more  objection  and  only  one  has  been  sug- 
gested— the  apparent  vagueness  of  object  and  effort 
pro{)racd  by  the  plan.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is 
only  in  appearance.  Could  any  purpose  be  more  defi- 
nite or  more  useful  than  to  bring  about  a unity  of 
spirit  and  effort  among  different  bodies  of  Christians 
in  place  of  the  divisions  and  antagonisms  which 
now  exist?  In  a report  on  “ The  Social  Problem  of 
Church  Unity,”  by  Bishop  Potter  and  Prof.  Charles 
W.  Snields.  printed  in  the  Century  Magazine  of 
September,  1890,  the  following  statements  occur : 

“The  situation  of  the  Christian  denominations  in 
modern  society’  is  not  unlike  that  of  a wrangling 
army  among  invading  foes.  It  is  no  petty  quarrel 
before  the  onset,  but  a bitter  feud  in  mid-battle. 
The  contending  factions  have  become  so  absorbed 
that  they  do  not  even  see  the  hosts  mustering  around 
them  and  the  ranks  closing  in  upon  them.  Worst 
of  all.  they  have  neither  organization  nor  leadership 
in  their  hour  of  peril.” 

• Prof.  John  Fiske. 


ITS  PRACTICAL  PROGRAM. 

With  such  a state  of  “Christianity  " among  us  it 
is  not  strange  that  the  suggestion  of  a “plan  of  cam- 
paign ” should  meet  with  a quick  and  earnest 
response  It  will  be  observed  that  the  movement 
involves  no  attack  upon  existing  creeds.  The  for- 
mularies of  the  church  cannot  be  changed  in  a day 
or  a year.  The  Brotherhood  plan  seeks  to  provide, 
during  the  evolutionary  process  through  which  the 
churches  are  now  passing,  a bond  of  union  which 
shall  help  toward  the  Ideal  of  perfect  unity  for  which 
our  Lord  prayed  so  earnestly  a few  hours  before  His 
martyrdom. 

Everything  indicates  that  the  moment  has  arrived 
for  such  an  effort.  The  skies  are  full  of  gracious 
portents.  Scarcely  a religious  or  secular  journal  can 
lie  opened  without  finding  some  allusion  to  Chris- 
tian unity.  The  Brotherhood  plan  provides  a means 
for  translating  a rapidly  growing  sentiment  into 
practical  effort.  Its  members  are  recommended  to 
work  on  the  following  lines : 

1.  To  induce  non-church  members  to  sign  the 
pledge  as  a first  step  toward  or  into  the  kingdom  of 
Christ. 

2.  To  lead  church  members  to  sign  it  as  a means 
of  breaking  down  ecclesiastical  barriers. 

3.  To  help  and  encourage  each  other  in  carrying 
out  the  spirit  of  the  pledge,  thus  substi luting  love 
and  sympathy  for  the  class  anti  caste  distinctions 
which  are  now  too  common  in  the  churches. 

4.  To  serve  as  a medium  for  united  effort  among 
the  churches. 

5 To  assist  all  other  organizations  that  are  work- 
ing for  the  same  result.  By  helping  to  create  a 
sentiment  of  unity  it  will  lie  a valuable  ally  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance,  the  Society  of  Christian 
Endeavor,  Working  Girls'  Chilis,  aud  all  similar 
societies. 

6.  To  circulate  literature  for  the  promotion  of 
Christian  unity. 

LAYMEN  TO  THE  FRONT! 

There  have  been  various  distinctive  epochs  in  the 
history’  of  our  race,  but  none  so  pregnant  with  vital 
issues  as  the  present.  The  power  of  tradition  is 
waning,  and  God's  divine  laws  of  life  and  growth 
are  beginning  to  be  recognized  as  universal  and 
uniform  in  method  and  operation.  Mediaeval  tlieol- 
ogy  assumed  that  because  religion  is  supernatural  it 
must  therefore  lie  unnatural.  The  recognition  of 
universal  law  brings  a new  era  which  may  lie  called 
an  era  of  “common  sense  in  spiritual  things.”  The 
absurdity  of  separating  religion  from  the  daily  life 
can  no  longer  be  tolerated.  The  old  line  of  demar- 
cation between  the  sacred  and  the  secular  is  seen  to 
be  wholly  artificial,  and  it  is  rapidly  disappearing 
in  the  broader  spirit  of  the  New  Age.  Mr.  R.  W. 
Gilder  says,  in  the  Century  Magazine  of  last  August 
(Topics  of  the  Time)  : “It  is  idle  to  say  that  the 
whole  matter  [of  religion]  is  a specialty,  and  that 
the  opinion  only  of  specialists  is  of  any  account. 
Matters  of  religion  are  vital  to  every  soul,  and  the 
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pew  as  well  08  the  pulpit  must  make  up  its  mind — 
the  priest  and  the  layman,  the  scholarly  and  the 
unscholarly.  We  must  all  know  and  do  something 
about  it." 

Yes,  we  must  all  know  and  do  something  about  it. 
Not  alone  the  minister  or  the  Sunday-school  RUper- 
intendent.  but  the  business  man,  the  former,  the 
housekeeper.  Mediaeval  theology,  brought  into  the 
nineteenth  century,  made  an  infidel  of  one  of  the 
noblest  natur«*s  England  ever  pnxluced — Charles 
Bradlaugh— and  it  compelled  Abraham  Lincoln  to 
say,  “Show  me  a church  whose  creed  is  love  and  I 
will  join  it.” 

This  is  the  layman's  hour  and  opportunity.  There 
an*  many  ways  of  working  for  the  growth  of  Christ's 
kingdom  in  the  world,  and  the  Brotherhood  of 
Christian  Unity  is  proposed  as  a method  which  dif- 
fers from  all  others.  It  is  purely  a layman's  move- 
ment, yet  it  is  sympathetic  and  not  antagonistic. 


Many  of  the  letters  which  have  been  sent  to  encour- 
age me  in  the  plan  are  from  ministers  of  different 
denominations,  thus  showing  that  they  recognize  it 
as  a useful  adjunct  to  their  own  work. 

Laymen  of  America ! Shall  we  not  rise  to  a 
higher  conception  of  our  privileges  and  responsibil 
ities  in  this  great  religious  crisis?  The  clergy  are 
few  and  we  are  many.  They  an?  bound  by  eeclesi 
astical  ties  fn>m  which  we  are  free.  Shall  we  not 
do  all  in  our  power  to  hasten  the  golden  era  when 
there  shall  be  no  more  intidel  Bradlaughs  aud 
church  less  Lincolns? 

[Mr.  Sowanl  Juls  a pamphlet  treating  of  the  Brother- 

hood. which  will  be  went  with  two  copies  of  the  pledge  for  tec 
cents  (to  cover  expenses).  One  of  the  pledges  is  to  tie  retained 
by  the  signer.  It  is  in  certificate  form,  illuminated,  and  printed 
on  bond  paper.  The  other  is  to  be  signed  And  returned  as  a 
means  of  recording  the  membership.  Address  Theodore  F. 
Seward.  East  Orange,  N.  J.) 


1!.  DHN0M1NATI0NALISM  ON  THE  FRONTIER. 

BY  RICHARD  B.  HASSELL,  OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


CHURCH  conferences  and  conventions  are  of 
frequent  occurrence : hut  the  layman,  although 
a somewhat  im|»ortnnt  factor  in  the  make-up  of  the 
church,  luis  small  chance  t-o  Ik*  heard.  Such  confer- 
ences are  misnamed.  They  should  be  called  minis- 
terial aud  not  church  conferences.  When  the  layman 
speaks  in  them,  it  is  by  courtesy.  Perhaps  this  is 
wise.  Possibly  the  layman  lists  naught  to  say  in  the 
presence  of  the  scholarly  theologues.  Certainly  he 
is  not  eager  to  Ik?  heard.  And  yet  he  should  lie 
heard. 

The  emancipation  of  laymen  has  been  one  of  the 
marked  features  of  the  present  century.  It  is  not 
far  l >ack  to  the  time  when  the  layman  was  a trem- 
bling soul,  ruled  by  a priest,  and  of  real  use  only 
when  the  contribution  box  was  passed.  Then  the 
Methodist  preacher  was  a Po|H* ; the  Congregation- 
alist  itastor  a dictator;  and  the  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter and  his  body  of  elders  a ruling  aristocracy.  No 
questions  were  submitted  to  the  |*>pular  voice  of  the 
church.  What  a change  has  come  about?  Who 
would  go  back  to  the  old  regime?  No  use  to  dis- 
guise facts.  The  majority  opiniou  of  laymen  con- 
trols action  in  the  hierarchical  M.  E.  Church  and  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  as  well  ns  in  tin*  more 
democratic  organizations  of  the  Congregational ists 
and  Baptists.  All  humor  the  democratic  spirit  of 
the  age.  Tenure  of  life  depends  upon  it.  It  is  a 
uoteworthy  fact  that  iuterest  in  christianizing  the 
world  has  deepened  just  in  proportion  as  the  work 
of  laymen  has  lK»en  enlarged  and  their  inten*st 
increased.  It  could  not  be  otherwise.  Popularize 
any  work  and  it  is  quite  sure  to  receive  an  impetus 
in  the  right  direction.  The  spirit  of  progress  lies 
with  the  people,  and  God  is  in  it.  What  more  do 
you  laymen  want?  ask  the  clergy. 


THE  I.AYMKN  VERSUS  ECCLESI ARTICISM. 

Although  much  has  been  done  to  liberate  the  lay- 
man. much  more  needs  to  l»e  done.  He  must  be 
taught  to  use  the  liberty  granted  him  by  the  clergy 
He  must  overcome  his  dumbness  aud  numbness. 

The  clergy  can  aid  him  in  their  conferences  by 
dcinandiug  more  of  him.  He  can  help  himself  to 
larger  usefulness  by  meeting  with  his  fellows  to  plan 
those*  Christian  enterprises  where  strong  business 
sense  is  in  demand  and  where  denominational  preju- 
dice is  at  a discount.  The  Christian  world  needs 
him  even  more  than  he  needs  opportunity.  There 
is  a large  work  to  be  undertaken  fur  Christ  and 
humanity  which  he  alone  can  prosecute.  The  world- 
field  to  day  is  studied  from  the  stand  point  of  denoni 
i national  opportunity.  This  is  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  denominational  standard • bearers  are  the 
students  of  it.  The  result  is  a wasteful  aggregation 
of  Christian  energy'  and  means  in  some  communi- 
ties, and  entire  want  of  them  in  others.  A condi- 
tion exists  in  this  Christian  land  which  isa  disgrace 
to  the  church  and  of  rank  offence  to  the  common 
sense  of  the  people.  Relief  will  Ik*  slow  in  coming 
from  the  mass  of  the  clergy*.  They  are  bondsmen  to 
an  ecclesiastical  system  upon  whose  traditions  they 
have  fed  and  whose  fame  they'  seek.  Wherever  a 
clergyman  goes  the  denominational  ensign  waves 
aloft.  He  cannot  leave  it  at  home  if  he  would. 

He  would  Ik*  disloyal  to  the  order  which  educated 
him  and  supi>orta  him.  did  he  not  think  first  of 
furthering  her  interests.  Consequently  he  seeks  a 
foothold  in  communities  already  well  provisioned, 
divides  its  forces,  weakens  Christian  influence,  and 
waits  contentedly  for  coming  generations  to  approve 
his  denominational  foresight  in  seizing  upon  a 
“strategic  point.”  If  Heaven  used  its  thunder  Twits 
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to  punish  those  who  obstruct  its  will,  these  workers 
for  denominational  glory,  it  seems  to  us,  would 
furnish  many  targets.  Perhaps  their  blind  sincerity 
excuses  them.  With  the  heathen  world  crying  for 
bread  and  longing  for  light,  and  thousands  of  humble 
communities  in  our  own  land  without  a church 
home,  it  is  a shame  that  from  two  to  six  denomina- 
tions, professing  to  serve  the  same  Master,  persist 
in  erecting  their  standards  in  communities  of  from 
200  to  1,000  souls.  It  is  the  robbery  of  the  people  by 
ecclesiasticism ; and  some  day  it  will  be  seen  to  be 
much  more  reprehensible  than  highway  robbery. 
Immortal  souls  outvalue  paltry  gold,  and  their  inter- 
ests are  not  to  be  trifled  with. 

Relief  must  come.  The  clergy  as  a body  will  not 
bring  it.  A few  of  them  are  willing  enough,  but 
when  they  move  their  motives  are  impugned. 
Some  denominations  sit  much  more  lightly  in  their 
saddles  than  do  others,  but  they  cannot  bring  it. 
They  have  not  the  confidence  of  sister  denomina- 
tions. We  can  look  only  for  substantial  and  speedy 
relief  to  the  business  sense  of  Christian  laymen.  To 
a™?omplish  the  best  results,  the  laymen  must  act 
under  conditions  as  far  removed  as  possible  from 
denominational  influence.  They  should  meet  by 
themselves,  free  from  ministerial  restraint.  The 
writer  has  found  that  there  is  not  so  much  difference 
in  the  consideration  of  the  laymen  of  one  denomina- 
tion for  those  of  another  when  the  ensign  and  bugle 
blower  are  left  at  home,  or  are  asked  to  keep  quiet 
for  a little  time.  Work  could  be  wonderfully  unified 
and  strengthened  in  many  a community  were  it  not 
for  surpliced  leaders  who  raise  a hue  and  cry  because 
they  fear  denominational  prestige  may  suffer. 

CHURCH  COMPETITION  IN  THE  WEST. 

A step  has  been  taken  in  South  Dakota  toward  the 
solution  of  the  problem.  In  that  State,  conditions 
are  similar  to  those  which  exist  all  over  the  West, 
and  possibly  in  the  East  as  well.  Communities  of 
500  souls  do  not  average  less  than  three  see  sawing 
denominations.  One  such  has  six  church  organiza- 
tions and  five  sanctuaries.  They  are  all  beggars. 
Another  community,  with  a population  of  about  200, 
has  four  church  edifices,  four  spindling  congrega- 
tions, three  grants  of  aid  from  the  East,  money 
enough  raised  on  the  ground  to  support  at  least  one 
good  strong  organization  and  no  need  of  aid.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  if  Christian  people  in  such  com- 
munities were  unified,  as  they  might  be  by  the  right 
influences,  every  cent  of  the  $100,000  contributed 
annually  by  the  East  for  home  missions  in  South 
Dakota  might  be  s^mred  for  better  purposes.  Con- 
siderations like  these  resulted  in  a rail  for  the  first 
Protestant  Lay  Congress  ever  held  in  America,  and 
perhaps  in  the  world.  It  met  in  connection  with 
the  Chautauqua  Assembly  at  Lake  Madison,  S D. , 
last  July.  A permanent  organ izat ion  was  effected 
The  writer  was  honored  with  its  presidency  and 
had  the  privilege  of  outlining  in  an  address  the 
purposes  of  the  congress.  We  quote.  “We  are 
here  to  delilierate  over  the  work  already  done  by  the 


church ; mark  its  lines  of  failure ; commend  its 
elements  of  success ; look  into  the  face  of  the  world 
of  thought  and  action,  read  its  needs  and  plan  to 
more  thoroughly  supply  them.  We  are  here  to 
ascertain  why  there  is  a dearth  of  workers  in  the 
Master's  vineyard.  We  come  to  study  Christian 
benevolences  and  create,  if  possible,  a deeper  sense 
of  our  stewardship  under  Uod  and  so  stimulate  to 
larger  and  more  systematic  giving.  We  are  here  to 
forge,  if  possible,  a closer  bond  of  sympathy  between 
Christians  of  different  denominations,  and  to  make 
a study  of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  denomina- 
tionalism.  We  are  here  to  learn  why  it  is  that  the 
great  mass  of  the  American  people  are  still  out  of 
the  church,  notwithstanding  our  mighty  facilities 
for  reaching  inind  and  heart.  We  would  know  how 
orthodox  the  pew- holders  are  and  how  far  it  is 
necessary  for  Christians  to  think  alike,  in  order  to 
associate  together  in  church  relations.  We  are  here 
to  induce  all  lovers  of  truth  aud  righteousness  and 
of  a common  Saviour  to  lift  their  voices  in  union 
for  Christ  and  humanity,  in  order  that  the  walls  of 
the  evil  city  may  fall.  We  are  here  to  find  out  why 
it  is  that  some  South  Dakota  communities  are  over- 
stocked with  gospel  privileges,  while  others,  just  as 
worthy,  but  more  humble,  go  without  the  word  of 
life.  We  are  here  to  see  if  an  organization  cannot 
be  perfected,  interdenominational  in  character, 
whose  duty  shall  be  to  study  the  field  of  work  exclu- 
sively from  the  stand  point  of  the  church  universal 
and  to  use  its  influence  as  an  advisory  body,  with 
out  denominational  fear  or  favor,  to  secure  a less 
wasteful  investment  of  funds  and  a wider  and  a 
wiser  distribution  of  Cliristian  forces. ” 

HOW  TO  ORGANIZE  A REFORM. 

The  alwve  outlines  work  enough  for  an  organ iza 
tion  which  expects  to  live  for  a generation  at  least. 
It  is  the  proposition  to  create  an  interdenomina- 
tional advisory  body  which  occasioned  the  most  dis- 
cussion and  gives  real  character  to  the  movement 
The  work  intended  was  explained  as  follows  • “The 
field  of  South  Dakota  should  be  studied  from  the 
stand-point  of  the  layman.  Full  information  should 
l>e  obtained  and  tabulated  regarding  each  community 
in  it.  We  should  know  its  population,  the  number 
of  its  church  buildings  and  their  sittings,  the  num- 
ber of  church  members,  the  amount  of  aid  received 
from  the  outside,  the  amount  of  money  raised  for 
church  purposes  in  the  community  itself,  the  salaries 
paid  ministers,  and  every  fact  which  would  throw 
light  on  the  question  of  whether  the  community  is 
lacking  in  facilities  for  evangelical  church  work  or 
over  supplied.  An  Advisory  Committee, or  Bureau, 
with  at  least  one  member  upon  it  from  each  denom- 
ination doing  work  in  the  State,  chosen  by  such  an 
interdenominational  body  as  this  congress  and  an- 
swerable to  it,  should  collect  this  data,  canvass  the 
results  and  determine  where  there  is  need  and  where 
there  is  waste.  Then  the  Advisory  Committee 
should  go  to  the  wasteful  communities  and  say  to 
them,  in  all  brotherly  kindness,  whet  a minister 
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could  not  say,  that  they  are  wronging  the  Master, 
wasting  His  treasure — not  their  own — perpetuating 
in  their  midst  unbrotherly  and  unchristian  dissen- 
sions, and  making  a spectacle  of  themselves ; and 
should  then  seek  to  persuade  them  to  close  up  their 
superfluous  places  of  worship.  The  ultimate  result 
of  such  work  by  a representative  committee  of 
Christian  business  men.  looking  at  things  from  a 
common-sense  stand  point  and  calling  things  by 
their  right  names,  would  be  to  quicken  Christian  con  • 
sciences  and  revolutionize  the  work.  The  committee 
would  have  within  it  those  elements  which  would 
influence  profoundly  every  Christian  organization. 
Suppose  the  majority  opinion  of  the  committee 
should  declare  it  wise  for  Congregational  work  to 
cease  in  some  over-fed  community.  A Congrega 
tioual  committee-man  is  present  to  emphasize  the 
recommendation  and  determ i nation ; and  what 
might  otherwise  seem  to  be  an  effort  to  weaken  a 
denomination  would  at  once  appear  as  a sincere 
endeavor  to  strengthen  the  work  of  the  kingdom. 
Such  a committee  should  work  within  certain  well- 
defined  rules  to  be  determined  upon  before  any  field 
work  was  undertaken.  We  might  then  reasonably 
hope  to  secure  wise  and  unprejudiced  advice  from 
the  committee  in  any  given  case.” 

THE  ECONOMICS  OF  A LAYMAN’S  CONORES8. 

We  talk  much  about  denominational  comity  and 
a perfect  conservation  of  Christian  forces,  and  we 
wish  it  might  come  to  pass.  Does  not  this  proposed 
bureau  and  advisory  committee  of  the  South  Dakota 
Lay  Congress  promise  help  in  the  right  direction? 
It  is  time  help  came  from  somewhere  We  look 
about  and  see  scores  of  towns  in  every  State  that 
might  support  one  strong  organization,  with  an 
efficient,  well-paid  pastor  of  its  own,  now  divided, 
weak,  strong  only  in  its  wicked  consumption  of 
missionary  funds,  and  a by- word  in  the  world. 
Surely,  at  any  cost  to  denominational  pride,  we 
should  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  bring  about  a 
change  and  make  these  communities,  which  now 
stand  as  beggars  at  the  treasury  of  the  Lord,  self- 
supporting,  self-respecting,  contributing,  and  influ- 
ential agencies  for  Christian  work.  People  will  not 
be  ruled  in  such  matters.  They  may  be  expected  to 
listen  to  advice  from  men  whose  motives  are  above 
suspicion.  Any  attempt  to  give  such  work  over 
into  the  hands  of  a Ixxly  which  would  have  authority 
between  the  denominations  would  at  once  antago- 
nize. The  proposed  advisory  committee  might  have 
much  to  do  in  assigning  new  work  and  would  soon 
bring  about  an  intelligent  and  complete  occupation 
of  the  whole  State  field.  We  plead  for  a Layman's 
Congress  as  the  centre  of  a healthful,  interdenomi- 
national influence  in  each  State.  Wo  plead  for  Lay 
Bureaus  of  Information  and  Advisory  Committees, 
such  as  we  have  suggested,  which  shall  study  a 


whole  State  by  townships,  as  the  speediest  solution 
of  the  problem,  “How  to  reach  all  the  communities* 
of  a State  with  the  strongest  Christian  forces  and  the 
minimum  of  waste.” 

THE  THEOLOGY  OF  A LAYMAN’S  MOVEMENT. 

Such  a Lay  Congress  is  likely  to  be  the  fountain- 
head of  many  Christian  enterprises  and  crusades  of 
an  interdenominational  kind.  It  might  also  be 
expected  to  accomplish  something  for  Christian 
thought.  The  church  needs  enlightenment.  Two 
views  are  better  than  one.  A clergyman's  con* 
ferenoe  has  one  view.  A Lay  Congress  will  have  a 
different  view.  The  result  must  be  needed  light. 
The  laity  live  close  to  the  common  thought  and 
experiences  of  men.  With  them  essentials  are  not 
so  likely  to  be  obscured  by  the  unessential  as  with 
the  clergy,  who  dwell  much  on  denominational 
differences.  The  simple  Gospel  of  “Peace  on  earth 
and  good  will  to  men,”  which  Christ  commanded  us 
to  preach  to  every  creature,  has  been  so  befogged 
and  complicated  by  the  ecclesiastical  robes  of 
thought  which  we  have  thrown  around  it  that  more 
than  twenty  different  denominations  quarrel  over 
the  meaning  of  it  and  yet  profess  to  wonder  why  the 
world  does  not  sooner  receive  so  plain  a message. 
The  Gospel  message  is  a plain  one  and  a glad  one ; 
and  one  of  the  reasons  why  it  has  not  sooner  found 
its  way  into  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men  is  because 
it  has  been  viewed  too  exclusively  from  the  stand- 
point of  professional  ecclesiasticism.  We  have 
exalted  creed  statements,  systems  of  theology, 
methods  of  church  government,  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  church  itself — a man-made  convenience 
for  concerted  Christian  work  in  the  world.  We 
have  proportionately  belittled  those  truths  which 
more  nearly  affect  life  and  heart,  all  focussed  in  the 
divine  command  to  lox*e  our  neighbor  ns  ourselves. 

Is  it  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  untram- 
melled layman  will  help  us  see  that  the  church 
which  we  house  in  wood  and  stone  is  but  a place 
for  service  out  of  which  we  should  keep  no  one  who 
desires  to  serve,  and  into  which  we  should  welcome 
all  who  wish  to  come,  believing  the  promise  that 
those  who  do  the  will  shall  know  of  the  doctrine? 
Christ  simply  bade  the  fishermen  to  follow  him. 
They  did  so.  and  the  truth  was  opened  to  them.  The 
Christ  message  is  still  “Come,  follow  me."  laymen 
can  bear  it  to  the  world.  The  invitation  is  to  a 
place  of  service.  Christ,  in  His  time,  threw  the 
doors  to  it  wide  open.  We  have  beeu  inclined  to 
close  them.  Multitudes  of  earth's  workers  have 
been  religiously  ostracized  in  the  past  and  kept  out 
of  the  church  by  mounted  guards  in  ecclesiastical 
livery.  With  the  right  idea  of  our  churches,  they 
might  be  brought  in  to  lend  a baud  in  man’s  best 
work  for  man.  Laymen  are  yet  to  open  the  closed 
doors. 
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III.  RELIGIOUS  CO-OPERATION  IN  MAINE. 

BY  PRESIDENT  WILLIAM  DE  WITT  HYDE,  OF  BOWDOIN  COLLEGE. 


IN  dealing  with  denominational  difference*,  the 
first  step  is  to  see  clearly  in  what  these  differ* 
ences  consist.  These  differences  are  not  funda- 
mentally differences  of  doctrine.  For  instance,  the 
difference  between  Calvinism  and  Arminianisin  has 
lost  its  significance  for  the  practical  modem  mind. 
One  man  enters  a profession  or  marries  a wife 
because  he  is  so  attracted  to  the  profession  or 
charmed  by  the  woman  that  he  seems  to  have  been 
predestined  from  his  mother’s  womb  for  that  par- 
ticular profession  and  that  particular  woman. 
Another  man  chooses  his  profession  or  his  wife  after 
prolonged  and  careful  balancing  of  opi>06ing  attrac- 
tions and  rival  charms;  and  has  experience  of  the 
seeming  freedom  of  his  will.  We  do  not  separate 
professional  men  and  husbands  into  two  denomina- 
tions according  as  the  one  factor  or  the  other,  deter- 
mination or  freedom,  seems  to  them  uppermost  in 
the  transaction.  We  recognize  that  both  environ- 
ment and  character,  both  object  and  subject,  both 
determination  and  freedom,  enter  into  every  act  an 
intelligent  being  performs. 

The  differences  are  not  fundamentally  differences 
of  polity.  For  the  lawlessness  of  masses  and  the 
tyranny  of  leaders  are  common  to  every  form  of 
ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil  government  The 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  with  its  rule  of  bishops, 
is  not  one  whit  more  free  from  the  place  hunting 
and  wire-pulling  of  personal  politics  than  the  Bap- 
tist and  Congregational  churches  with  their  more 
democratic  organization.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
you  must  look  not  to  the  Methodist  or  Episcopalian 
bishop,  but  to  the  secretary  of  a missionary  board, 
the  editor  of  a denominational  paper,  or  the  professor 
in  a theological  seminary  connected  with  the  inde- 
pendent churches  for  the  most  conspicuous  examples 
of  Protestants  playing  the  role  of  pope  and  pro- 
claiming their  own  infallibility. 

WHY  DENOMINATIONS  EXIST. 

The  real  basis  of  difference  is  social,  aesthetic, 
and  temperamental.  I asked  a prominent  Unitarian 
in  a little  town  why  his  church  did  not  unite  w'ith 
the  equally  feeble  Universalist  body  and  make  one 
strong  liberal  church.  “Why, ” he  said,  “we  could 
not  do  that.  There  is  not  a family  in  our  church 
that  ever  calls  on  a family  in  that  church.”  I asked 
a prominent  Universalist  in  the  same  village  his 
reason  for  the  separate  existence  of  his  church. 
“Oh,”  he  replied,  “the  A.  family  would  never  have 
anything  to  do  with  a church  which  they  could  not 
run  to  suit  themselves !” 

Again,  one  type  of  worshipper  likes  the  aid  of 
altar  and  incense,  robe  and  choir,  the  liturgy*  and 
the  kneeling  posture  as  helps  to  heavenly  thought 
and  spiritual  aspiration.  Another  prefers  to  sit 
bolt  upright  in  his  pew,  and  have  the  law*  laid  down 
for  him  from  the  plain  platform  and  the  simple  desk. 


One  type  of  mind  likes  to  give  free  vent  to  the 
rising  tide  of  religious  feeling  in  amens  and  halle- 
lujahs. Another  wants  only  the  naked  outlines  of 
the  truth  from  his  minister,  and  waits  until  concrete 
duty  calls  for  its  emotional  expression. 

These  difference1*  are  real  and  permanent ; and  in 
large  towns  and  cities  the  church  as  a whole  is 
probably  more  efficient  in  consequence  of  this  differ- 
entiation, which  allows  each  individual  to  express 
his  religious  feeling  and  religious  faith  in  ways 
most  congenial  to  his  intellectual,  social,  and 
aesthetic  nature. 

THEY  SHOULD  BE  DEEMED  AN  URBAN  LUXURY. 

However  valuable  such  differentiation  may  be  in 
large  communities,  it  is  too  expensive  a luxury  for 
rural  districts  to  indulge  in.  What  in  the  large 
town  is  legitimate  and  helpful  differentiation  and 
specialization,  becomes  when  applied  to  rural  regions 
mere  division  and  destruction.  In  every  line  of 
enterprise  the  methods  best  adapted  to  the  city  are 
not  those  best  adapted  to  the  country.  The  graded 
system  of  schools,  which  is  the  glory  of  public  edu- 
cation in  cities  and  large  towns,  would  be  the  ruin 
of  the  sparsely  settled  regions.  The  merchant  who 
should  open  a store  for  each  variety  of  merchandise 
in  a country  village,  as  he  does  in  the  city,  would 
be  baukrupt  in  six  months.  The  same  law  which 
prescribes  the  district  school  and  the  store  that 
keeps  everything  for  the  country  village,  demands 
that  there  shall  be  one  church,  and  one  only,  for 
every  community  that  is  not  able  to  support  two 
decently  and  effectively.  The  maintenance  of  more 
than  one  church  under  these  conditions  in  order  to 
gratify,  under  the  disguise  of  theological  conviction, 
the  {esthetic,  social,  or  hereditary  fastidiousness  of 
twenty  or  thirty  people  is  a wicked  and  wasteful 
piece  of  extravagance,  which  it  is  the  duty  of  intel- 
ligent Christian  people  to  stop  at  once. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  interdenominational 
committee  representing  five  denominations  in  Maine 
these  evils  of  excessive  denominntionalism  in  small 
towns  were  recognized,  and  remedial  measures  were 
recommended  to  the  various  denominations  for  adop- 
tion at  their  next  annual  meetings.  Rev.  C.  S.  Cum 
mings.  representing  the  Methodist  denomination, 
stated  that  “then'  are  at  least  70  towns  in  Maine  in 
which  no  religious  services  are  held.  At  the  same 
time  there  are  scores  of  towns  in  which  two  or  more 
little  churches  are  struggling  for  existence  and  call- 
ing for  missonary  help.  There  are  church  accommo- 
dations sufficient  and  money  enough  expended  for 
all  religious  needs  in  Maine  if  these  privileges  were 
properly  distributed.  Fifty-five  thousand  families 
in  Muine  do  not  attend  church  service.  In  one 
county  8#  percent.,  in  another  only  81  per  cent., 
attend  church.” 
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CO-OPERATION  IN  MAINE. 

Professor  A.  W.  Anthony,  of  Bates  College,  in  a 
Tory  clear  and  thoughtful  paper  declared  the  practi- 
cal principles  on  which  co-operation  should  proceed. 
“There  ought  not  to  be  more  than  one  church  for 
every  five  hundred  population.  The  oldest  church 
should  Im‘  deemed  most  entitled  to  continuance. 
The  church  best  meeting  the  expressed  preferences 
of  the  people  should  be  retained.  No  denomination 
should  enter  a field  without  first  notifying  a co-opera- 
ting denomination." 

President  Small,  of  Colby  University,  concluded 
the  discussion  with  an  eloquent  plea  for  breadth  of 
view'  and  practicalness  of  aim.  “The  thiugs  about 
which  the  denominations  here  represented  differ,” 
he  said,  “compared  with  the  things  about  which 
we  must  agree  if  we  are  intelligent  Christians,  are 
‘trifles  light  as  air. ’ We  have  no  right  to  maintaiu 
denominational  separateness  when  it  obstructs  the 
progress  of  righteousness.  When  we  acquiesce  in 
the  substitution  of  denominational  zealotry  for 
hearty  and  intelligent  promotion  of  peaceableness, 
toleration,  integrity  and  charity,  our  religion  has 
become  a hollow  ritualism.” 

All  delegates  reported  that  great  good  had  resulted 
from  a similar  meeting  held  in  Brunswick  a year 
ago.  The  following  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted. 

THE  WATKRVJLLR  PLATFORM. 

The  Interdenominational  Committee  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Churches  of  Maine,  in  session  at  Waterville, 
November  4,  1891,  took  the  following  unanimous 
action,  viz.  : 

Recognizing  the  evident  desire  of  the  Evangelical 
denominations  of  Maine  to  do  more  efficient  work 
for  our  common  Lord,  and 

Believing  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  moving  Christians 
toward  the  realization  of  the  Master's  prayer  “that 
they  all  may  be  one,  ” 

We  rejoice  in  the  progress  already  made  in  this  di- 
rection, and  desire  to  affirm  our  conviction  as  follow  s : 

I.  That,  in  our  judgment,  the  churches  in  our 
cities  and  larger  towns  should  co-operate  on  the 
oasis  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  plans  or  others  of 
a similar  nature. 


That  the  work  of  our  several  denominations  in  the 
State,  through  their  missionary  societies,  ought  to 
be  carried  on  in  the  spirit  of  cordial  Christian  co- 
operation, and 

That  these  missionary  societies  should  not  use 
their  influence  toward  the  formation  of  so  called 
“union  churches, ” hut  should  advise  connection 
with  some  one  of  the  Evangelical  denominations. 

II.  That  church  extension  into  destitute  commu- 
nities should  be  conducted,  so  far  as  practicable, 
according  to  the  following  considerations,  viz.  : 

1.  To  avoid  confusion,  no  community  should  be 
entered  by  any  one  denomination,  through  its  official 
agencies,  without  conference  with  sister  denomina- 
tions. 

2.  It  shall  be  recognized  as  a first  duty  in  entering 
a new'  field  to  revive  a feeble  or  defunct  church 
rather  than  to  establish  a new*  one. 

3.  The  preferences  of  the  people  in  a community 
should  always  be  regarded  by  missionary  agents  and 
individual  workers,  as  well  as  by  denominational 
committees. 

4.  Those  denominations  having  churches  nearest 
at  hand  shall,  other  things  being  equal,  be  recog- 
nized as  in  the  most  advantageous  position  to  en- 
courage and  aid  a new'  enterprise  in  their  vicinity. 

5.  In  case  one  denomination  begins  Gospel  work 
in  a destitute  community,  it  should  ordinarily  be 
left  to  develop  that  work  without  other  deuomina 
tional  interference. 

6.  Temporary  suspension  of  church  work  by  any 
denomination  occupying  a field  should  not  be 
deemed  sufficient  warrant  in  itself  for. entrance 
into  that  field  by  another  denomination. 

III.  We  recommend  to  the  State  denominational 
bodies  at  their  annual  meetings  in  1892  the  appoint- 
ment of  a permanent  commission,  to  consist  of  three 
members  from  each  denomination,  to  which  practi- 
cal and  concrete  cases,  involving  matters  of  inter- 
denominational comity,  may  be  referred. 

And  we  recommend  that  in  the  election  of  the 
above  commission  by  each  State  body,  one  member 
shall  be  annually  chosen  to  hold  office  for  three 
years,  thus  to  secure  that  continuity  which  is  essen- 
tial to  the  wisest  results. 


1 

IV.  THE  NEXT  STEP  TOWARD  THE  CIVIC  CHURCH. 

AN  ADDRESS  BY  W.  T.  STEAD. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

NEWCASTLE  ON  TYNE  is  one  of  the  large 
manufacturing  cities  and  seaports  of  the 
north  of  England.  It  is  a centre  of  radicalism  and 
a stirring  municipality.  Of  late  it  has  awakened 
to  the  need  of  various  social  reforms,  and  it  promises 
to  take  a leading  part  in  the  improvement  of  modem 
city  life  that  is  to  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  move- 
ments of  the  closing  years  of  our  century.  In  1890 
there  was  formed  in  Newcastle  a “Religious Confer- 
ence,” .composed  of  representatives  of  all  creeds, 


including  Anglicans,  Nonconformists,  Catholics, 
Jews,  ami  Positivists,  for  the  sake  of  bringing  all 
the  sound  moral  forces  of  the  community  into  some 
kind  of  co-operative  effort  to  combat  social  evils. 
Under  the  auspices  of  its  standing  committee,  repre- 
senting Newcastle's  130  religious  bodies  of  all  sects, 
the  Conference  lias  held  important  public  demonstra- 
tions against  gambling  and  betting,  and  has  under- 
taken to  consider  the  question  how  to  deal  with  the 
evils  of  prostitution.  It  further  proposes  a demon- 
stration on  the  temperance  question.  The  following 
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extracts  from  a paper  written  in  1889  hv  the  projector 
of  the  Newcastle  Religious  Conference  show  what 
matters  and  methods  were  held  in  mind  : 

The  social  questions  mentioned  by  Mr.  Young 
were  (1)  intemperance,  (2)  cruelty  to  children,  (8) 
betting  and  gambling,  and  (4)  nrize-fighting.  To 
these  may  be  added  (5)  a fuller  anu  more  sympathetic 
organization  of  charitable  relief,  (6)  improved  dwell- 
ings for  the  laboring  classes.  (7)  the  slave-trade,  (8) 
the  prevention  of  unjust  wars,  and,  generally,  all 
measures  which  will  tend  to  make  life  healthier, 
brighter,  purer,  and  more  righteous. 

Although  individual  churches  can  do  much,  and 
must  do  all  they  can,  it  is  clear  that  what  is 
especially  needed  is  union  of  effort  among  the  vari- 
ous sects.  Consider,  for  instance,  relief  of  the  poor, 
which  has  ever  been  the  Church’s  peculiar  work. 
Here  is  ground  on  which  Churchman  and  Noncon- 
formist. Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Jew,  may  well 
work  hand  in  hand  ; and  were,  e.g. , this  city  mapped 
out  into  districts,  and  the  workers  properly  organ 
ized  and  distributed,  and  in  communication  with 
and  directed  by  a common  executive  centre,  it  is  per- 
haps not  too  much  to  say  that  all  deserving  poverty 
would  be  relieved,  work  obtained  for  the  unem- 
ployed, and  special  agencies  brought  to  bear  on  the 
drunkard  and  the  prodigal. 

Take,  further,  a closely -allied  subject — improved 
dwellings  for  the  poorest  members  of  the  community, 
and  the  pulling  down  of  the  haunts  of  disease  and 
vice  which  disfigure  and  disgrace  our  city.  The 
Council  has  already  the  necessary  powers , nothing 
is  wanting  hut  a demand  from  the  citizens  that  these 
powers  shall  be  exercised  , and  who  more  legiti- 
mately and  more  effectually  than  the  Church  can 
make  this  demand? 

These  illustrations  of  work — which  is  as  well 
within  the  strength  of  the  churches  collectively  as 
it  is  beyond  that  of  individual  churches — show  con- 
clusively the  necessity  for  co-operation. 

But  a still  wider  organization  of  the  social  forces 
that  should  be  in  working  harmony  for  the  uplifting 
of  the  community  has  been  thought  desirable,  and 
it  was  in  order  to  furnish  the  suggestions  and  give 
the  impetus  for  such  a union  that  Mr.  Stead  male 
an  address  at  Newcastle  on  October  14,  1891,  before 
a meeting  composed  not  only  of  the  Religious  Con- 
ference and  the  local  members  of  Mr.  Steal’s  own 
unique  organization,  the  Association  of  Helpers,  but 
also  of  members  of  the  city  government,  the 
officers  of  the  school  board,  the  guardians  of  the 
poor,  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  and  various 
other  civic,  social,  or  philanthropic  agencies.  Mr. 
Stead's  address  was  extemporaneous  and  colloquial 
in  form,  hut  it  bristles  with  well-considered  sugges- 
tions that  would  apply  as  well  to  other  English  cities 
as  to  Newcastle,  and  that  might  almost  equally  well 
be  put  into  effect  in  our  American  municipalities. 
Steps  were  taken,  as  a result  of  the  dismission  that 
followed  the  speech,  to  give  practical  effect  to  Mr. 
Stead’s  ideas. 

MR.  STEAD  S ADDRESS. 

Mr,  Chairman,  friends  who  used  to  l>e  fel  low- 
townsmen  0f  mine.  I think  it  is  due  to  you  that  I 
should  Ray  a prefatory  word  ns  to  why  I should  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  convening,  or  asking  to  be  con- 


vened, such  a conference  as  is  now  assembled.  Iain 
now  forty- two  ypars  of  age.  Since  I turned  forty, 
a growing  sense  of  the  shortness  of  life  and  the  quick- 
ness with  which  year  follows  year  has  been  impressed 
upon  my  mind.  Until  I was  forty  I felt  that  I could 
take  up  everything  that  came  to  hand  without  bother 
ing  as  to  its  relative  importance.  After  I turned 
forty,  when  the  number  of  years  in  this  life  left  to 
me  must  necessarily  be  very  limited,  I have  had  to 
take  very  serious  counsel  with  myself  as  to  what  is 
the  most  important  work  to  which  I can  put  my  hand. 
Looking  over  the  numerous  causes  in  which  I have 
taken  a more  or  less  insignificant  part  in  my  past 
life,  I have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  thing  in 
which  I can  do  most  good  is  to  endeavor  by  voice  and 
pen  to  get  all  good  people  to  look  seriously  this 
question  in  the  face  • “Are  we  doing  as  much  as  we 
might  for  the  community  collectively  in  which  we 
live,  and,  if  we  are  not,  is  it  possible  by  any  simple 
rearrangement,  or  any  simple  talking  it  over  to- 
gether, to  multiply  our  fighting  strength  many 
times?”  Well,  I think  it  is.  I have  seen  it  done  in 
many  things,  in  many  small  things.  I think  it 
might  lie  done  on  a larger  scale ; and  believing  that 
in  promoting  this  of  all  things  whatever  force  I 
have  may  best  lie  exerted,  I have  asked  you  to  meet 
me  here.  I will  at  once  explain  what  my  ideas  an?. 

“THE  CHURCH  OF  NEWCASTLE.” 

I am  not  an  orator.  I am  a writer ; but  I can  talk. 
I do  not  pn»fess  to  make  a speech ; I am  only  going 
to  talk  to  you,  and  I hope  you  will  talk  to  me  back 
again.  The  subject  of  my  talk  is,  “The  Church  of 
Newcastle  what  it  is  and  what  it  might  do.”  Mr. 
Chairman,  I do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  Church 
of  Newcastle,  therefore  the  first  part  of  my  subject  is 
very  speedily  disposed  of.  There  are  many  churches 
in  Newcastle,  some  alive  and  some  dead,  but  a 
Church  of  Newcastle,  meaning  thereby  the  handing 
together  of  all  those  who  belong  to  the  invisible 
Church  of  God  for  common  purposes  co-extensive 
with  the  town — no  such  organization  exists  in  New- 
castle. Now  I do  not  see  why  it  should  not  exist,  and 
‘that  is  why  I want  you  to  consider  whether  it  is  not 
possible,  even  at  this  late  hour  of  the  day,  to  try  to 
constitute  the  Church  of  Newcastle  upon  a practical 
working  basis.  There  used  to  be  a Church  of  New- 
castle in  the  old  days,  in  the  days  before  the  Cath- 
olic Church  took  to  itself  many  things  in  which  most 
of  us  now  do  not  believe,  and  which  brought  about 
the  great  split  which  we  call  the  Reformation. 
There  have  been  many  other  splits  since  then,  until 
now  what  ought  to  be  the  Church  of  Newcastle  exists 
in  some  score,  probably  some  hundred,  varying 
churches  aud  chapels,  each  of  whom  is  doing  good 
work  on  a larger  or  smaller  scale,  but  who  are  not 
combined  together  for  any  special  distinctive  social 
work.  The  nearest  approach  to  that  is  in  the  tem- 
perance work,  which  lias  been  a good  pioneer  in 
showing  people  that  men  of  varying  churches  and 
creeds  can  join  together  upon  a common  platform. 
Rut  I entirely  deny  that  temperance  is  the  only 
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ground  upon  which  the  churches  can  combine  for 
the  common  good. 

WHAT  IS  “THE  CHURCH?” 

What  is  it  that  you  consider  the  Church?  That 
you  will  tell  me  afterward ; it  is  my  turn  now  to 
tell  you  what  I consider  the  Church  to  be.  I consider 
that  the  Church  of  a locality  is  the  association  of  the 
elect  souls  of  that  locality  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  great  objects  of  religion.  I think  that  the 
Church  in  any  town,  if  we  put  it  into  plain  business 
language,  constitutes  the  junior  partner  of  Almighty 
God.  It  seems  to  me  at  the  present  time  that  we 
are  not  dealing  fairly  with  our  senior  partner  by  not 
making  the  most  of  the  opportunities  which  we  have 
of  fulfilling  our  own  prayers,  and  of  doing  the  work 
which  we  are  always  asking  Him  to  do.  The  ideal 
which  is  before  me  is  very  simple : in  a well-regulated 
parish,  where  you  have  got  a liberal  and  intelligent 
clergyman,  and  where  you  have  no  dissenters,  you 
have  a parochial  system  in  which  there  is  distinc- 
tively a church  of  the  village,  and  the  minister  of 
that  church  is  the  vicar  for  the  time  being.  I hope 
no  good  Nonconformist  will  lie  shocked  ; but  w hat 
we  want  is  the  readaptment  and  the  readjustment  of 
our  ecclesiastical  and  religious  arrangements,  so  as 
to  get  all  the  good  of  the  parochial  system  without 
its  intolerance  and  monopoly. 

A CHRISTIANITY  THAT  INCLUDES  THE  JEW’S. 

But  I must  say  one  word  of  explanation  lief  ore  I 
proceed.  I am  glad  to  sec  on  the  platform  the  Rabbi 
of  the  Jew’s.  I sincerely  hope  that  he  will  not  con- 
sider, when  I use  the  word  Christian,  that  I use  it  in 
such  a sectarian  sense  as  to  exclude  him  from  the 
field.  I do  not  know  whether  he  is  or  is  not  a mem- 
ber of  the  Church  of  Newcastle  in  my  sense,  but  I 
should  think  by  his  being  hero  to-day  that  ho  proba- 
bly is.  The  Christian  Church — and  in  this  case  I 
hope  my  friend  will  admit  that  the  Christian  Church 
was  but  the  heir  of  that  other  and  older  Church  of 
which  we  read  in  the  Old  Testament— has  in  this 
last  century  laid  increasing  stress  upon  the  Father- 
hood of  God.  I think  the  time  has  come  when  we 
ought  to  lay  more  stress  upon  the  Motherhood  of 
the  Church.  Motherhood  is  the  most  sacred  word 
that  is  known  to  us  all.  The  mother  cures  for  all 
the  w’ants  of  her  child,  thinks  nothing  too  much  in 
the  shape  of  toil  or  trouble,  or  prayer  or  thought, 
and  never  worries  herself  as  to  the  shades  of  dif- 
ferent opinion  among  her  children  before  asking 
whether  she  should  help  them  or  not.  If  we  had  a 
Church  that  was  “as  lofty  as  the  love  of  Ood,  and 
wide  as  are  thewantsof  men,”  we  might  do  a great 
deal  more  than  we  are  doing  now. 

THE  ONE  QUESTION. 

I think  it  is  possible  to  realize  this  great  ideal  even 
if  all  the  Churches  are  left  to  hate  each  other  as  they 
have  done  in  the  past.  That  is  the  hope  of  this 
scheme.  %Ve  might  as  well  postpone  all  thoughts 
of  co-operation  among  the  Churches  until  the  mil- 


lennium if  we  waited  for  them  to  work  together  in 
brotherly  love.  My  starting-point  is  this  . 

Let  the  statu s quo  remain  exactly  as  it  was.  let 
every  one,  if  he  pleased,  be  ready  to  excommunicate 
his  brother,  let  every  church  and  chapel  claim  his 
as  holding  the  only  patent  to  everlasting  life,  and 
let  every  organization  in  the  town  believe  that  even* 
other  organization  was  leading  its  followers  to  per- 
dition in  the  next  world  ; that  to  us,  for  the  present 
purpose,  does  not  matter.  The  oue  question  is,  What 
are  they  going  to  do  for  this  life?  I do  not  think 
that  it  is  light  matter  to  hate  each  other,  but  I think 
that  a great  deal  of  the  hatred  and  rivalry  that  exist 
is  only  from  the  lips  outward.  It  matters  little  what 
a man  says  either  as  to  his  hatred  or  his  faith.  The 
important  thing  is,  w*hat  he  really  hates,  what  he 
really  believes,  not  what  he  says  about  it.  It  does 
not  matter  how  you  label  a bottle,  but  if  you  o(w»n 
the  bottle  labelled,  and  taste  the  liquid,  and  find  that 
it  isoil  of  vitriol,  will  the  label  help  you?  We  have 
been  discussing  too  much  the  difference  of  the 
labels. 

ONE  REAL  FAITH  OF  NEWCASTLE. 

I remember  long  ago  writing  an  article  in  which 
I said  evil  things  about  my  brother  Tynesiders.  I 
was  editing  the  Northern  Echo  then,  aud  I said  that 
to  a large  portion  of  the  Newcastle  population,  the 
real  religion  in  which  they  believed,  in  which  they 
lived,  and  in  which  they  died  was  not  Christianity  ; 
it  was  athletics,  it  was  rowing.  I remember  when 
Bob  Chambers  was  more  to  me  than  all  the  saints  in 
the  Roman  Calendar.  I dare  say  there  are  a great 
many  people  who  will  go  a great  deal  farther  to  see 
an  athlete  than  to  hear  an  eloquent  statesman  or  a 
prophet  of  modern  times.  That  is  a real  working 
faith — you  put  your  money  on  that  faith. 

IF  HUMAN  SACRIFICES  WERE  ESTABLISHED? 

Now  there  are  many  who  say  about  this  suggestion 
of  working  together,  “It  is  all  very  well,  it  is  a 
l>eautiful  dream,  but  it  is  no  good.  ” I do  not  believe 
it  a bit.  I would  like  to  bring  before  you  as  forcibly 
as  I can  whether  you  really  believe  the  faith  which 
you  profess  you  believe,  or  whether  it  is  only  talk. 
I want  to  give  you  an  illustration.  Supposing  that 
there  were  to  be  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  to  the 
effect  that  the  Town  Council  of  Newcastle  could,  if 
it  pleased,  constitute  the  worship  of  four  Pagan 
deities  as  the  established  religion  of  Newcastle. 
Siqqxwing  that  the  Town  Council  were  to  decree  that 
there  had  lieen  established  four  Pagan  deities  as  tho 
gods  of  Newcastle,  to  whom  temples  should  be  opened, 
and  sacrifices  offered.  I think  the  Christian  Churches 
of  Newcastle  would  not  find  very  much  diffi- 
culty iu  finding  a common  platform  to  co-operate 
against  that  Town  Council  and  that  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. But  suppose,  further,  that  the  Town  Council 
were  to  decree  that  these  four  Pagan  deities  should 
l>e  worshipped,  and  that  once  at  the  beginning  of 
each  quarter  of  tho  year  a human  sacrifice,  selected 
by  lot.  should  be  Burned  alive  in  the  centre  of 
Sandhill.  And  suppose  the  mayor  in  his  robes  of 
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office,  and  the  chairman  of  the  School  Board,  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Newcastle,  and  the  Bishop  of  Hexham  and 
Newcastle,  and  our  friend  the  rabbi,  and  all  the 
Nonconformist  ministers  of  all  denominations  were 
to  be  compelled  on  pain  of  death  to  walk  in  proces- 
sion to  the  funeral  pyre,  with  the  Salvation  Army 
band  playing  triumphal  marches  on  the  way  to  the 
sacrifice,  and  you  had  all  the  volunteers  and  all 
the  policemen  turned  out  to  line  the  way.  and  all  the 
town  decorated,  when  on  January  1 you  sacrificed 
on  the  Sandhill  one  human  victim  to  Bacchus. 
Would  that  not  rouse  Newcastle  to  its  very  deptlis? 

THE  POUR  FAIAE  OOD8  OP  THE  TOWN. 

One  victim  to  Bacchus— one  young  man  to  be 
taken  and  burned  alive  in  the  centre  of  the  Sandhill 
on  New  Year's  Day  ! Why,  if  you  got  three  months' 
notice  of  it  the  whole  of  that  three  mouths  would  bo 
spent  by  the  churches  in  praying  and  organizing  and 
canvassing  to  see  if  they  could  not  make  a revolu- 
tion before  January  1.  But  do  you  mean  to  tell  me 
that  there  is  only  one  victim  sacrificed  to  Bacchus 
in  the  course  of  one  year  in  Newcastle?  Suppose 
tltat  after  they  had  burned  their  victim  on  January 
1,  they  had  on  April  1 to  sacrifice  a girl,  taken 
by  lot,  to  the  great  goddess  Venus.  Do  you  think  it 
wouM  not  nerve  your  young  men  to  any  extremity 
in  order  to  prevent  that  sacrifice  taking  place?  But, 
oh ! how  many  girls  will  go  down  into  the  deep 
before  April  1 next,  and  no  one  take  it  to  heart 
And  so  I might  go  on  with  the  other  god.  Disease, 
which  is  worshipped  in  actual  shape  in  many  a 
Hindoo  village,  and  has  great  respect  paid  to  him  in 
many  an  English  town.  Then  that  other  god — 
perliaps  fouler  than  them  all  in  the  way  of  gambling 
and  ail  that  kind  of  thing,  and  making  haste  to  he 
rich,  and  grinding  the  face  of  the  poor — the  great 
god  Mammon.  You  have  got  these  four  authentic 
gods  well  enthroned  in  your  midst.  Do  you  tell  me 
they  are  not  worshipped  there?  Go  up  and  down 
Newcastle,  and  if  you  do  not  find  at  every  street 
corner  a temple  of  Bacchus  more  patronized  on  a 
Saturday  night  than  any  temple  of  the  living  God, 
Newcastle  has  changed  since  I lived  here.  And  walk 
through  the  town  late  at  night  and  you  will  see  many 
girls  who  had  better  have  been  burned  alive  on  the 
Sandhill  than  doing  what  they  are  doing  now.  I 
dare  say  you  remember  very  well  a poor  old  man, 
David  Davis  by  name.  He  seemed  to  have  in  him 
more  of  the  spirit  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  than  a great 
many  of  the  respectable  ministers  of  the  churches. 

1 remember  that  it  cost  me  more  effort  to  take  him 
by  the  arm  when  the  boys  were  throwing  mud  at 
him,  and  walk  with  him  down  the  street,  than  it 
does  for  me  to  address  you  here  to  day.  He  made 
his  protest  against  betting,  and  who  helped  him? 
The  authorities?  They  used  to  have  him  up  every 
now  and  then  before  the  police  court.  Tire  churches? 
They  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  him.  I grant 
that  he  was  mad,  but  periia[»  he  wns  none  the  worse 
for  that.  When  so  many  sane  and  sensible  people 


will  do  nothing,  I think  the  shame  is  theirs  when> 
a madman  Iras  to  show  them  the  wny. 

WHAT  ARE  YOU  OOINO  TO  DO? 

Now,  let  us  look  on  that  from  a practical  point  of 
view.  You  think  you  believe  the  things  which  I am 
saying,  and  have  been  good  enough  to  applaud  me, 
but  you  do  not  lralf  believe  them.  It  is  so  easy  to 
express  approval,  but  it  comes  to  so  little,  for  the 
most  part.  It  is  admitted,  then,  let  us  say,  that  in 
Newcastle  during  tiro  next  twelve  months  worse  evils 
will  befall  many  individuals  in  the  community  tlian 
the  public  sacrifice  of  four  personson  Sandhill  at  the 
shrines  of  Bacchus  and  Venus  and  Mammon  and 
Disease.  But  are  you  going  to  act  as  you  would  act 
if  they  were  really  going  to  buru  these  people  alive? 
That  remains  to  be  seen.  I am  rather  a sanguine 
man,  but  in  my  most  sanguine  moments  I do  not  ex- 
pect that  more  than  one  in  evory  ten  of  those  who- 
are  listening  to  me  will  act  as  if  they  believed  what 
they  profess  to  believe.  If  an  Act  of  Parliament 
had  been  passed  allowing  the  Town  Council  to  bum 
a girl  on  the  Sandhill,  you  would  at  once  organize 
a committee  in  order  to  see  whether  every  available 
good  man  and  good  woman  who  was  against  human 
sacrifices  should  work  together  with  heart  and  soul 
to  prevent  their  taking  place.  You  would  not  make 
any  difference  about  sect.  You  would  not  say  this 
man  is  a Jew  and  the  other  is  a Catholic,  and  the 
other  is  a Protestant.  No;  you  would  say,  “We 
want  every  vote , every  vote  counts.  We  want  every 
voice ; every  voice  has  some  effect. " And  you  would 
have  that  committee,  and  have  every  street  canvassed, 
and  you  would  press  home  upon  every  man  and 
woman  in  the  town  the  fact  that  an  eternal  slxaine 
and  disgrace  would  rest  upon  the  town  and  upon 
themselves  if  they  did  not  rouse  themselves  to  do 
everything  they  possibly  could  to  turn  out  that  Town 
Council  which  decreed  there  should  be  human  sac- 
rifices. Now,  if  that  could  be  done,  why  can  it  not 
be  done  in  relation  to  evils  that  were  doing  worse 
liarm  than  those  four  human  sacrifices? 

WHAT  HAS  BEEN  DONE  IN  THIRTY  YEARS. 

About  thirty  years  ago — it  will  be  twenty-eight 
years  ago — I came  to  Newcastle  from  Howdon,  in 
order  to  be  an  errand  boy  on  the  Tyneside.  I look 
back  on  that  time,  and  I sometimes  feel  that  the 
twenty  years  since  I left  Newcastle  are  but  as  yes- 
terday when  it  is  past,  as  compared  with  the  eight 
years  in  which  I was  constantly  in  your  streets. 
When  I came  to  Newcastle  twenty-eight  years  ago, 
you  had  hardly  any  of  the  advantages  and  appl  iances 
of  civilization  which  you  have  to-day.  I have  just 
been  totalling  them  up.  You  had  no  School  Board 
thirty  years  ago ; I do  not  think  you  had  any  Science 
and  Art  classes;  you  had  no  University  Extension 
Lectures;  you  had  no  High  School  for  Girls,  and 
you  had  no  College  of  Physical  Science  thirty  years 
ago.  That  is  under  the  head  of  education.  Then  I 
come  to  the  question  of  the  relief  of  the  poor  and 
the  general  amelioration  of  the  lapsed  masses.  You 
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liad  no  industrial  dwellings  thirty  years  ago;  no 
Charity  Organisation  Society ; no  singing  in  the 
workhouses,  nor  any  arrangement  for  supplying  the 
ini  nates  of  workhouses  with  newspapers.  There  is 
a great  deal  more  to  be  done  in  the  workhouses  yet, 
but  you  have  made  some  progress  Then  then*  were 
very  few  baths  and  washhouses ; you  have  got  some 
now,  but  you  want  more.  You  had  uo  free  libraries, 
no  free  reading-rooms,  and  I well  remember  calcu- 
lating up  the  pennies  that  it  would  cost  before  I 
could  afford  to  pay  the  subscription  of  six  shillings 
to  the  Mechanics'  Institute.  You  had  no  Art  Gal- 
lery, you  had  no  Picture  Gallery,  and  you  had  no 
I>arks;  now  you  are  absolutely  glutted  with  parks, 
north,  south,  east,  and  west.  And  another  thing 
which  conies,  perhaps,  closely  home  to  some  of  you 
here,  is  the  fact  that  you  had  not,  thirty  years  ago, 
any  coffee  taverns  where  a person  who  did  not  want 
to  take  a glass  of  beer  could  go  to  get  anything  to  eat. 
Now  you  have  plenty.  Then  there  are  other  institu- 
tions which  you  will  be  able  to  supply  from  your  own 
experience.  I do  not  know  whether  there  was  any 
Christian  Young  ’Women's  Association  [•‘No!*], 
and  I believe  that  you  did  nothavecit  that  time  that 
excellent  society  called  the  Dicky  Bird  Society,  and 
there  were  no  temperance  festivals  on  the  Moor  dur- 
ing race  week.  There  was  no  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Children.  In  relation  to  trade 
unions  and  co-operation  everything  has  grown  very 
much  since  then,  and  when  you  look  over  these 
things  which  I have  just  mentioned,  how  vast  is 
the  sum  of  them ! You  do  not  appreciate  them  as 
much  as  I do  who  have  come  bock  after  a number  of 
years."  I look  at  all  these  things  which  have  come 
about  in  the  last  thirty  years,  all  institutions  which 
are  calculated  to  make  life  brighter  and  happier, 
and  to  enable  persons  to  resist  the  evils  and  tempta- 
tions that  assail  them  at  every  turn,  and  to  rebuild 
the  Divine  image  in  man. 

WHAT  HAS  THE  CHURCH  DONE? 

I ask  myself  how  many  of  all  these  things  which 
1 have  run  over  have  been  done  by  the  Church  of 
Newcastle?  Now,  the  agency  and  means  by  which 
each  of  these  improvements  has  been  made  in  New- 
castle have  been  in  this  wise:  It  begins  in  the  be- 
ginning with  one  man  or  one  woman  who  gets  an 
idea  in  his  or  her  head,  and  is  thought  a “crank.” 
That  is  the  beginning  of  reform  at  every  institution 
ami  in  every  church,  and  that  will  always  be  the 
beginning.  The  person  will  be  called  a heretic  and 
a madman,  and  he  will  Ik*  persecuted  by  the  ortho- 
dox. But  do  you  not  think  that  there  ought  to  be  a 
centre  in  Newcastle  to  which  that  person  who  has 
got  a good  idea  into  his  head  could  go.  a nucleus 
which  should  be  In  connection  with  all  the  churches 
and  cha|»els  that  exist,  a nucleus  which  would  really 
represent  the  Church  of  Newcastle?  I could  imag- 
ine that  the  nucleus  might  even  be  one  single  man 
(or  woman)  if  lie  was  broad  enough,  and  had  sixty- 
four  working  hours  in  the  day  ; and  if  to  him  any 
■one  had  a right  to  go  and  say,  “You  arc  responsi- 


ble for  Newcastle,  you  represent  the  Church  of  New- 
castle ; here  is  this  evil,  and  no  one  is  doing 
anything  to  abate  it.  It  is  your  responsibility,  as 
representing  the  Church  of  Newcastle,  to  see  you  get 
it  abated.”  Of  course  the  man  could  not  do  much 
himself,  but  if  he  were  in  connection  with  all  the 
persons  who  were  really  determined  to  do  something 
for  their  fellow -men  in  Newcastle,  I think  that  such 
a centre  would  tend  to  expedite  a reform,  and  tend 
to  hasten  the  abatement  of  every  evil  that  exists. 

FREE  LIBRARIES. 

I will  give  you  an  instance  of  what  might  be 
done.  In  the  town  of  Leeds  they  hav®  a free  li- 
brary, as  you  have  got  a free  library  ; but  the  town 
of  Leeds  is  miles  ahead  of  Newcastle  in  the  mat- 
ter of  free  libraries.  And  why?  Because  there  is 
not  only  one  free  library  in  Iiceds,  but  thirty  board 
schools,  which,  when  the  children  have  turned  out. 
are  converted  into  free  reading-rooms  and  branches 
of  the  public  library.  Now,  what  is  the  use  of  your 
cheering?  What  is  the  good  of  cheering  unless  you 
are  going  to  do  something?  You  will  say.  “But 
what  can  we  do?”  That  is  just  it;  there  is  no  one 
at  the  centre  to  appeal  to  to  get  it  done,  and  so  this 
disgrace  to  Newcastle  continues.  Look  at  Byker. 
Mr.  Burt  told  me  this  morning,  “We  liave  a popu- 
lation of  50, 000  to  60.000  growing  up  there  without 
a single  reading-room.”  I say  it  is  a shame  and  a 
disgrace,  and  it  is  the  kind  of  thing  which  makes 
a fellow  swear.  [Applause  aud  laughter.  ] But  it  is 
no  use,  as  the  fellow  said,  “Swearing  at  large. “ 
[Renewed  laughter.]  What  we  want  is  to  consti- 
tute a nucleus  at  which  we  can  swear  personally, 
ami  which  will  look  at  Newcastle  on  the  whole  as 
the  Town  Council  looks  at  it.  It  used  to  be  said 
that  the  Church  whs  the  school- master  of  the  world. 
I think  it  is,  in  many  things.  I think  the  pioneer 
of  the  free  libraries  was  the  Sunday  school  library. 
1 think  there  arc  many  things  in  which  the  Church 
led  the  way,  aud  in  the  old  times,  of  course,  it  led 
in  almost  everything. 

A CENTRE  FOR  “YOU  OUGHT.” 

Well,  what  we  want  is  to  have  a nucleus  which 
will  1m*  iu  connection  with  all  the  agencies  which 
arc  continually  saying,  “You  ought.”  The  state 
aud  municipality  differ  from  the  Church  in  this, 
that  whereas  the  Church  says  “You  ought,”  the 
municipality  says  “ Y ou  must.”  Hence  there  are 
many  things  which  you  can  intrust  the  Church  to 
do  which  could  not  bo  done  by  the  state.  I think 
that  when  the  Church  has  educated  the  people  up 
to  a certain  level,  when  it  is  possible  for  the  state 
or  municipality  to  step  in  and  take  the  work  on  its 
own  shoulders,  what  we  want  is  that  those  who 
have  not  the  law  at  their  back,  but  who  have  only 
the  moral  law.  and  who  see  distinctly  the  lines  of 
progress  along  which  the  community  should  go, 
should  be  as  practically  organized  as  the  Town 
Council  is.  I dare  say  you  will  say— for  people  will 
si>eak  evil  of  dignitaries — that  the  Town  Council  is 
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“no  great  shakes. ” [Aid.  Stephens ; *'  Hear ! hear ! ” 
followed  by  laughter  aud  applause.  J Weil,  the 
Town  Council  may  be  as  bad  as  Mr.  Alderman 
Stephens  thinks,  but  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Town 
Council  to  see  after  whole  town.  There  is  not  a 
single  dirty  chare  on  the  Quayside  in  which,  if  a 
drunken  man  stuffs  his  shirt  down  the  sink,  and 
so  causes  a nuisance,  in  less  than  twelve  hours 
intelligence  would  not  be  sent  to  the  responsible 
man  at  the  head  of  affair's,  and  if  he  does  not  have 
that  nuisance  immediately  removed  he  would  be 
called  to  account  by  his  employers.  Can  we  not 
take  common  measures  to  prevent  the  great  moral 
nuisances?  It  is  possible  for  whole  districts  in  a town 
like  Newcastle  to  grow  up  without  either  church 
or  chapel  or  reading-room  or  hath  or  playground, 
or  any  other  appliances  of  civilization  ; and  there  is 
not  any  person  in  this  town  who  is  responsible  for 
seeing  that  they  are  provided  with  these  things.  Is 
not  that  a shame  ? Can  we  not  provide  for  this  need ? 
We  do  it  in  relation  to  our  streets,  we  do  it  iu  rela- 
tion to  our  drains,  we  do  it  in  relation  to  the  relief 
of  the  poor,  but  we  do  not  doit  in  these  institutions 
which  concern  the  moral  ami  social  progress  of  our 
fellow -townsmen.  I want  you  to  tell  me  why  you 
do  not  do  it. 

A SOCIAL  TELEPHONIC  EXCHANGE. 

Take  another  illustration.  You  have  the  tele- 
phone here,  and  another  thing  which  1 had  forgot 
ten — you  have  the  trams.  You  may  think  that  the 
establishment  of  a line  of  trams  is  not  work  of  the 
Christian  Church  ; but  I think  that  any  person  who 
has  taken  any  part  in  the  consideration  of  the  hous- 
ing of  the  poor  will  consider  that  there  are  few 
things  which  a Christian  church  could  incite  the 
community  to  provide  which  would  be  more  bene- 
ficial than  the  establishment  of  cheap  means  of  com 
munication  by  which  workingmen  can  get  speed 
ily  out  of  town.  You  know  the  telephone  exchange  . 
dimply  a call-girl  sits  there,  hut  how  useful  she  is! 
Could  we  not  get  in  every  town  communication 
with  all  agencies  which  exist  for  doing  good,  some 
thing  like  the  telephonic  exchange?  Supjxjse  I am 
a benighted  man  who  lives  in  Byker,  and  I want 
to  have  a reading-room.  Who  have  I to  ask?  I 
think  that  if  you  had  any  public  body  representing 
the  real  Church  of  Newcastle,  I would  go  to  it  and 
1 would  say,  “I  want  to  get  a reading-room  estab- 
lished in  Byker.”  Then  the  representative  of  that 
body  would  interview  the  chairman  of  your  Free- 
Library  Committee,  and  get  to  know  exactly  where 
the  hitch  comes  in.  At  present  you  do  not  know 
where  the  hitch  is,  hut  when  you  get  to  know,  then 
half  the  battle  is  won.  It  is  easy  t.i  punch  the  dev- 
il’s head  when  he  stands  clearly  before  you.  hut  you 
are  bewildered  when  he  is  suffused  round  about 
you  in  a vague  sort  of  manner,  like  a November 
fog  (laughter  ] There  should  he  a centre  in  the 
town  to  get  to  know  where  the  hitch  is,  and  then 
they  could  let  the  man  at  Byker  know  where  the 
hitch  comes  in.  The  usual  objection  now  is  that 
do  one  cares  for  a reading-room  in  the  locality. 


The  man  may  my,  “Well,  I do.”  But  does  any- 
body else?  You  go  aud  see  if  there  are  other  people 
as  well  wanting  the  reading- room,  and  then,  if 
there  are,  make  as  great  a row  as  you  can  and  you 
will  get  your  reading-room.  Then  the  Byker  man 
may  say,  I will  make  as  big  a row  down  Byker  way 
os  I can,  hut  will  no  one  help  me?  But  if  there 
were  a centre  they  would  get  all  friends  in  Elswick 
an«l  elsewhere  to  make  a row  at  the  same  time,  and 
so  the  thing  could  be  doue. 

You  do  not  know  the  quantity  of  good  that  can 
lx*  done  by  judicious  wire-pulling  . it  is  quite  phe- 
nomenal. One  of  the  defects  of  the  Church  is  that 
it  has  never  found  it  out,  aud  that  is  the  reason 
why  I am  hpre  to-day  to  tell  you  the  advantages  of 
having  a telephonic  exchange  in  this  town.  For 
if  you  can  once  get  concerted  action,  how  much 
might  be  done!  How  much  sooner  all  these  im- 
provements might  havelreen  made  if  there  had  been 
a centre ! 

A PERSONAL  REMINISCENCE. 

I only  did  one  hit  of  good  work  in  Newcastle  when 
I was  here,  outside  of  my  ordinary  daily'  work.  It 
was  about  the  question  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society.  I remember  how  that  was  got  up,  aud  I 
remember  how  difficult  it  was  because  there  were  no 
jxxjple  to  ap(x*al  to.  1 wrote  to  the  papers  ; that  was 
my  first  introduction  to  journalism.  I wrote  a letter 
to  the  Northern  Daily  Express,  aud  I signed  it,  I 
think, “ X.  Y.  Z. , " and  pointed  out  what  had  been  done 
at  Blaekheath,  and  asked  whether  something  like 
this  could  not  be  dono  in  Newcastle.  I bought  fifty 
copies  of  the  Express,  marked  the  letter,  ami  sent 
it  round  to  as  many  people  as  I thought  would  be 
interested  in  the  subject.  Then  somebody  wrote  and 
said  that  they  thought  it  was  a good  idea,  and  I 
followed  it  up.  You  can  do  almost  anything  if  you 
can  keep  the  pot  boiling.  Then  I wrote  a long  let- 
ter. and  the  editor — Mr.  Haywood  he  was — cut  off  r.t 
the  top,  “To  the  editor  of  the  Northern  Daily  Ex- 
press," and  at  the  bottom  UX.  Y. Z.,”  and  put  it  in 
as  a leading  article.  Well.  I need  not  say  that  I 
sent  that  article  round  marked  [laughter]  ; aud  the 
result  of  it  was  that  Mr.  Alderman  Smith  t<x>k  the 
thing  up,  got  a public  meeting  called  by  the  mayor, 
and  became  the  first  secretary  of  the  Mendicity 
Society.  So  we  got  the  thing  done.  If  there  had 
lx*cn  a man  who  was  the  real  bishop  of  Newcastle, 
in  the  sense  that  the  telephone  girl  is  the  real  nexus 
between  the  people  whom  she  switches  on.  he  could 
have  told  me  exactly  what  to  have  done.  When 
you  have  a straight  case  like  that  of  Byker,  I think 
that  if  the  Church  of  Newcastle  would  print  a lit- 
tle slip  of  paper,  on  which  was  set  forth  the  facts 
that  there  are  50,000  people  in  Byker  and  that 
there  is  not  a reading-room  in  the  whole  district, 
and  sent  it  round  to  the  churches,  you  might  get  a 
g<xxl  deal  more  done  in  that  way. 

MY  FAITH  IN  THE  CHURCH. 

People  think  that,  because  I so  of  ten  criticise  min- 
isters and  churches,  I do  not  care  anything  about 
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them.  This  is  not  so.  It  is  because  I think  there 
is  so  much  in  them  that  I have  spoken  as  I have 
done.  Most  of  my  friends  think  I am  asking  an 
impossible  thing  in  thinking  that  the  churches  will 
do  any  good.  They  say  they  will  not  do  it.  The 
only  good  you  will  get  out  of  the  churches  will  be 
from  individuals  in  them.  I think  that  the  churches 
can  work  together  themselves,  and  not  only  indi- 
viduals in  them.  I think  that  the  Church,  as  I 
speak  of  it,  is  the  soul,  is  the  conscience,  of  the 
community.  The  Town  Council  may  represent  the 
intelligence,  may  represent  the  physical  material 
freedom,  but  the  conscience  of  the  community  is 
the  Church.  Our  duty  is  to  get  that  conscience 
energized.  You  know  what  we  have  had  in  Lon- 
don. Wo  had  no  end  of  vestries,  but  now  we  have 
got  the  London  County  Council.  Now,  the  good 
that  came  from  the  establishment  of  the  London 
County  Council  would  come  from  the  establishment 
of  some  such  nucleus  as  I have  mentioned.  That 
nucleus  would  assume  the  responsibility  of  seeing 
that  whenever  there  was  an  evil  which  could  he 
abated,  and  which  had  been  abated  elsewhere,  the 
whole  allied  forces  of  the  conscience  of  Newcastle 
were  set  against  it.  We  would  have  the  body 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  seeing  that  every 
good  thing  other  towns  have  got  should  be  got  here, 
or  if  any  town  had  abated  an  evil,  it  should  be 
alia  ted  in  Newcastle,  or  you  would  know  the  reason 
why. 

ITS  POLITICAL  MISSION. 

Now,  I believe  that  the  Church  has  a great  polit- 
ical mission  ; I think  it  has  a great  municipal  mis- 
sion ; and  I also  think  it  has  a great  social  mission. 
I think  the  more  wo  can  get  these  missions  clearly 
defined  before  us,  the  more  real  our  Church  would 
be — the  more  alive,  energetic,  and  useful.  I know 
there  are  some  people  who  have  such  a horror  at  the 
idea  that  the  Church  could  have  anything  to  do 
with  politics  that  this  suggestion  would  make  them 
faint.  But  you  are  going  to  have  an  election.  Is 
the  Church  of  Newcastle  going  to  do  anything  in 
view  of  that  election?  Is  there  nobody  that  will 
speak,  or  can  speak,  in  the  name  of  the  Church  of 
Newcastle?  I do  not  want  the  Church  to  proclaim 
itself  either  Home  Rule  or  Unionist,  or  of  any  party. 
There  are,  however,  certain  tilings  upon  which  the 
Church  agrees,  and  I think  upon  these  things  we 
can  act  together  with  much  greater  force.  I think 
that  the  liquor-dealer  can  teach  the  Church  a great 
many  things  in  politics.  He  stands  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  and  shows  that  his  vote  is  worth  so  much. 
Why?  Because  the  publican  is  iu  earnest  and  the 
Church  is  not  in  earnest.  There  are  three  great 
points  on  which  I think  the  Church  could  act,  and 
could  act  wisely  and  well.  The  Church  consists  of 
all  those  who  do  in  their  daily  life,  from  day  to 
day,  as  Jesus  Christ  would  have  done  if  He  had 
been  in  their  place.  What  did  Jesus  Christ  do  and 
teach?  Lessons  of  self-sacrifice,  of  giving  up  time 
and  trouble  and  life  to  save  people.  Those  who  do 
so  are,  in  my  opinion,  Christians,  and  those  who  do 


not  do  so  are  atheists.  It  is  the  people  who  would 
take  trouble  to  help  others,  the  people  who  spend 
time  and  give  a piece  of  their  life  in  order  to  make 
their  brother-man  or  their  sister- woman  better  and 
happier,  who  are  the  real  Christians,  who  consti 
tute  the  real  and  invisible  Church  of  Christ  in  New- 
castle. 

AT  TUE  GENERAL  ELECTION. 

Now  I want  to  know,  in  view  of  an  election, 
what  is  that  Church  going  to  do?  You  know  what 
takes  place  at  an  election.  A great  deal  of  lying 
goes  on  at  elections,  on  l>oth  sides,  and  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  corruption  in  many  places,  and,  what 
is  worse  than  corruption,  there  is  coercion  and  an 
attempt  to  bring  undue  force  to  bear  upon  people. 
Now.  all  these  things  arc  distinctly  wrong  accord- 
ing to  the  elementary  faith  of  any  person.  Every 
one  of  these  things  is  quite  independent  of  party 
lines.  Now  the  devil  is  going  to  be  let  loose  among 
you  in  the  coming  election.  There  is  going  to  be  a 
great  deal  of  sin  in  the  shape  of  corruption  and 
lying,  and  all  that.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  might 
very  well  have  an  Election  Sunday,  when  every  par 
son  who  was  worth  his  salt  would  lay  down  broad 
principles  for  the  guidance  of  voters.  Secondly, 
the  Church  might  write  up  before  the  eyes  of  the 
people,  “For  legislators,  no  scoundrels  need  apply." 
You  may  think  that  is  a very*  modest  thing  ; it  is 
far  in  advance  of  the  ordinary  ethical  standard  of  a 
great  many  electors  of  the  present  day.  I have 
heard  many  men  argue  deliberately,  “I  admit  he  is 
a liar,  I admit  he  is  a scoundrel,  I would  not  have 
him  in  my  house? ; but  he  is  a clever  man,  he  is  an 
able  man.  therefore  I shall  vote  for  him."  I some 
times  think  that  it  would  be  a good  thing  if  Satan 
stood  as  a candidate;  he,  at  least,  is  clever  enough. 

A CHURCH  PROGRAM. 

There  is  another  thing,  a third  thing,  which  I 
think  the  Church  might  do.  The  Church  might 
draw  up  a certain  program  for  the  guidance  of 
the  electors,  not  necessarily  to  thrust  it  down  their 
throats,  but  merely  to  say,  “We,  representing  all 
the  churches  and  all  the  people  who  are  working  for 
the  good  of  the  town,  think  that  the  following 
measures  should  have  the  support  of  any  candidate 
that  stands  for  Newcastle.”  Remember  that  if  you 
do  not  do  this  you  weaken  the  force  behind  anyone 
of  these  reforms.  I know  the  kind  of  argument  that 
weighs  with  these  men.  They  will  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  six  men  sitting  on  a fence  than  they  would 
to  the  arguments  of  six  hundred  who  arc  safe  in  tin* 
party  fold.  Therefore,  if  you  want  to  get  your  ideas 
home  to  the  politician  you  have  to  let  him  know 
that  you  fear  it  will  lie  rather  awkward  to  get  some 
of  the  weaker  brethren  up  to  the  poll  in  good  time 
if  he  does  not  pay  attention  to  this,  that,  or  the 
other  question.  I do  not  say  this  will  be  popular  doc- 
trine with  candidates.  But  I think  it  would  make 
an  election  purer  if  when  a candidate  came  to  a 
town  lie  knew  that  the  good  people  of  the  town  had 
thought  out  certain  questions  upon  which  the  can- 
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didst*  had  to  go  straight.  Now  for  our  program, 
into  which  nothing  must  go  upon  which  all  the  best 
people  cannot  agree.  First,  on  the  Temperance 
Question.  I do  not  think  it  would  be  right  to  say 
that  the  Church  of  Newcastle  was  in  favor  of  local 
option,  but  I do  think  that  the  Church  of  Newcastle 
would  be  in  favor  of  local  option  for  Sunday  cloning. 
[Applause.]  [Mr.  Guy  Hay  ler  dissented.]  Mr.Hay- 
ler  says  he  dissents,  and  why  ? Because  he  says  he 
wants  Sunday  closing  without  local  option.  Well, 
the  greater  includes  the  less,  does  it  not?  [Hear I 
hear!]  Another  thing  upon  which  the  Church  lias 
not  made  up  its  mind  is  the  question  of  the  Eight- 
Hours  Day.  but  I think  the  Church  lias  made  up  its 
mind  to  six  days  a week.  [Applause.]  I think  the 
greatest  objector  to  the  state  interference  with  the 
hours  of  labor  would  not  say  that  the  one  day’s  rest 
in  seven  should  not  be  secured  to  all  workers,  many 
of  whom  now  have  to  work,  perhaps,  not  seven 
days  a week,  but  thirteen  days  a fortnight.  Many 
new  industries  that  have  sprung  up  Bince Sabbatari- 
anism decayed  seem  to  be  run  on  the  assumption 
that  God  Aimighty  made  a little  bit  of  a mistake  at 
Sinai,  and  that  one  rest-day  in  fourteen  will  suffice. 
1 til  ink  we  have  to  get  back  to  old  Moses,  and  go 
for  one  day  in  seven.  [ Loud  applause.  ] Now,  there 
is  another  point  on  which  I do  not  say  that  the 
Church  will  agree,  but  I think  it  would  be  au  incal- 
culable advantage  if,  before  a representative  was 
chosen,  the  candidate  could  be  got  to  promise  his 
support  to  a short  bill  making  it  penal  for  any  paper 
to  publish  any  odds  upon  any  given  event  [Loud 
applause.]  Then  there  is  another  question  upon 
which  I do  not  think  there  is  any  difference  of  opin- 
ion among  any  good  people,  and  that  is  that  the 
candidate  ought  to  promise  to  do  everything  that 
he  can  by  voice  ^nd  vote  to  prevent  the  sale  of  drink 
and  opium  to  the  native  races.  [Applause.  ] There 
is  another  point  which  I should  like  to  put  before  the 
representative  body  of  Newcastle,  as  to  whether 
there  ought  not  to  be  a special  rate  levied  u])un  the 
public-houses  in  Newcastle,  to  be  voted  to  maintain  - 
ing  a good  inebriate  home  for  the  drunkards  of  New- 
castle, and  for  supplying  good  temperance  text-books 
to  teach  the  children  never  to  enter  a beer-house. 
[Applause.]  1 do  not  think  that  the  Church  would 
object  to  that.  Now,  there  is  another  question — the 
question  of  the  poor-law.  X think  the  Church,  in 
view  of  the  discussion  on  the  lapsed  masses  and  the 
submerged  tenth,  would  unanimously  agree  to  the 
appointment  of  a Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into 


the  whole  question  of  poor-law  relief,  to  see  whether 
poor-law  administration  could  be  humanized,  placed 
upon  a more  humane  and  Christian  basis.  [Hear! 
heart  and  applause.]  There  is  the  great  question 
which,  to  the  followers  of  the  Prince  of  I’eace, 
is  especially  important,  that  is  the  promotion  of 
peace  between  the  nations  of  the  earth.  But  for 
more  important,  because  more  urgent  and  practical, 
is  the  promotion  and  establishment  of  a good  work- 
ing modus  vivendi  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  other  ports  of  the  English-speaking 
world,  so  that  the  men  of  our  common  language  may 
not  reproduce  the  armed  anarchy  of  modern  Europe. 

THE  CHURCH  IN  THE  MUNICIPALITY. 

There  are  churches  in  London  and  New  York 
which  have  stood  silent  in  the  midst,  municipal 
atheism  reigning  rampant,  and  allowed  the  whole 
politics  of  these  towns  to  be  run  by  the  corner  boy, 
the  publican,  and  the  loafer.  Now,  if  we  know  that 
the  candidate  is  a jobber  and  a rogue,  and  we  allow 
this  man  to  stand  without  one  warning  word,  I can 
assure  you  that  the  responsibility  will  not  lie  so 
much  with  the  rum-seller  as  with  the  Church.  Be- 
fore municipal  elections  why  could  they  not  put  out 
some  broad  general  program  showing  the  direc- 
tion in  which  progress  was  tending  in  Newcastle, 
and  saying  those  who  would  support  that  would  be 
returned?  Do  you  not  think  that  that  would  have 
some  effect?  Take  the  Poor-law' Guardians:  If  there 
is  oue  duty  more  pressing  than  another  laid  down  by 
the  Church,  it  is  the  duty  of  looking  after  the  wid- 
ows and  orphans.  The  churches  have  left  tho  elec- 
tions of  guardians  entirely  to  persons  whose  only 
anxiety  is  to  save  the  rates.  It  is  a good  thing  to 
savo  the  rates,  but  there  are  other  tilings  to  be 
thought  of.  And  it  is  the  same  in  relation  to  Town 
Councils  and  School  Boards.  The  Church  should  sup- 
port those  who  are  taking  time  and  trouble  to  im- 
prove the  town.  Now  I have  finished.  Will  you 
speak  straight,  and  tell  me  whether  anything  can  bo 
done  to  establish  a common  centre  like  a telephonic 
exchange,  which  would  hold  itself  responsible  for 
the  whole  town — which  would  receive  a complaint 
from  nny  district  that  had  not  a bath-room,  or  a 
reading-room,  or  a coffee-tavern,  see  the  people 
most  interested  in  these  subjects,  and  poke  them 
up  to  united  action,  which  would  bring  all  the 
churches  into  line  on  all  the  broad  principles  of  so- 
cial, moral,  and  political  progress?  I think  it  can  be 
done  in  Newcastle. 


THE  PROPOSED  CIVIC  CENTRE. 


Action  having  at  onco  been  taken  in  favor  of  or- 
ganizing as  proposed  by  Mr.  Stead,  the  following  very 
interesting  constitution  has  lieen  drafted  as  a sug- 
gestion to  be  acted  upon  in  the  future!  • 

1.  That  the  Centre  should  lw  composed  of  the  best 
available  representatives  of  all  those  who  are  in  any 
way  devoting  time,  thought,  and  labor  to  the  pro- 


motion of  the  welfare  of  the  community  of  Newcastle 
and  Gateshead. 

2.  That  its  object  shall  be  to  discharge  the  re- 
sponsibilities incumbent  U|>on  a central  body  under- 
taking to  secure  that  every  evil  shall  be  combatted 
by  all  available  agencies  for  good,  and  of  social, 
moral,  or  political  progress ; to  promote  the  iutroduo- 
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tiou  into  the  district  of  every  improvement — social, 
moral,  or  administrative — which  experience  has 
shown  will  advance  the  general  well-being. 

3.  That  its  chief  duty  will  be  to  act  as  a kind  of 
telephone  exchange  between  the  various  agencies  at 
work  in  the  town,  but  that  it  will  also  seek  to  col- 
lect and  disseminate  information  as  to  what  can  be 
done  to  educate  public  opinion  in  the  direction  of 
progress,  and  to  do  what  is  possible  toward  energiz- 
ing and  giving  effect  to  the  public  conscience  of  the 
local  community. 

4 That  the  Centre  shall  be  absolutely  color-blind 
to  all  differences  of  party,  sect,  class,  and  sex,  and 
shall  represent,  like  the  Town  Council,  the  interests 
of  all  those  within  the  area  of  its  operation. 

5.  That  the  Centre  shall  meet  once  a month,  or 
once  a quarter,  like  the  Town  Council,  leaving  the 
discharge  of  its  duties  between  meetings  to  com- 
mittees, which  will  lx*  appointed  for  various  depart 
moots  of  activity,  such  as  political,  municipal, 
philanthropic,  industrial,  and  religious. 

6.  That  the  first  duty  of  the  Centre  shall  be  to 
draw  up,  as  speedily  as  possible,  a carefully  com- 
piled map  of  the  district  of  which  it  is  the  centre, 
showing  accurately  in  every  ward  or  section,  say  of 
10.000  population,  what  agencies  exist  for  the  demor- 
alization, such  as  public -houses,  brothels,  betting 
resorts,  etc.,  or  for  the  elevation  of  the  people,  such 
as  churches,  libraries,  temperance  houses,  schools, 
parks,  wash  houses,  etc.,  and  then  to  endeavor  to 
level  up  the  most  backward  districts  to  the  standard 
of  the  most  advanced. 

7.  That  the  Centre  shall  constantly  invite  fresh 
suggestions  based  upon  the  results  of  the  experience 
of  other  communities  in  the  work  of  social  reform, 
as.  for  instance,  (1)  The  Recreative  Evening  Classes 
of  London.  (2)  The  Municipal  Lodging-houses  of 
Glasgow.  (3)  The  Temperance  Text-book  Teaching 
in  the  American  Schools.  (4)  The  Branch  Free  Li- 
braries of  I^eeds.  (5)  The  Brabazon  Scheme  of 
Workhouse  Employment.  (6)  The  Tee-to-tum  or 
Popular  Clubs  of  London.  (7)  The  Graded  Edu- 
cation of  Germany  and  Switzerland.  (8)  The  Arbi- 
tral Courts  of  Norway.  (9)  The  Labor  Colonies  of 
Holland  and  Germany,  etc.,  ami  endeavor  to  secure 
for  every  district  of  Newcastle  and  Gateshead  the 
best  results  achieved  in  the  most  advanced  commu- 
nities elsewhere. 

8.  The  Centre  will  thus  become  in  time  possessed 
of  a body  of  information  as  to  the  results  of  the  ex- 
perience of  other  communities,  which  will  enable 
it  to  draw  up  a normal  standard  of  necessaries  for 
the  progress  and  civilization  of  the  community, 
toward  which  it  would  seek  to  approximate  the  actual 
condition  of  things  iu  every  district  in  the  town. 


9.  That  the  Centre  shall  not  deal  directly  with 
the  churches  and  chapels  of  the  district  in  the  first 
instance,  hut  shall  always  approach  them  through 
the  agency  of  the  already  constituted  Religious  Con- 
ference, the  members  of  whose  committee  should 
form  part,  eX‘ officio,  of  the  Centre.  Only  in  cases 
where  the  Religious  Conference  was  unable  or  un- 
willing to  act  should  the  Centre  address  itself  di- 
rectly to  any  religious  organization  which  is  repre- 
sented in  the  Conference. 

10.  That  the  Centre  should,  if  passible,  contain 
among  its  members  persons  who,  while  entirely  at 
one  with  the  objects  of  the  Centre,  could  be  regarded 
as  more  or  less  directly  representing  all  the  institu- 
tions which  make  up  the  sum  of  the  endeavor  made* 
to  raise  and  improve  the  life  of  the  towns.  An  ideal 
centre  would  lx*  thus  constituted : 


RELIGIOUS. 

1.  The  Committee  of  the 

Religious  Conference. 

2.  Representatives  of  the 

Young  Men’s  and  the 
Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Associations. 

3.  The  Sunday-School  Union. 

4.  Any  other  general  relig- 

ious association  uot  rep- 
resented at  the  Confer- 
ence. 


POLITICAL. 

1.  Members  of  Parliament 

and  their  opposing  Can- 
didates. 

2.  Rcpresentativea  of  the 

Local  Party  Organiza- 
tion*. 

3.  The  Women’s  Political 

Associations. 

4.  Liberation  and  Church 

Defence  Societies. 


PHILANTHROPIC. 

Representatives  of 

1.  The  Hoard  of  Guardians. 

2.  The  Charity  Organiza 

tion  Society. 

S.  The  Poor-law  Officials. 

4.  The  Hospital  and  Dis- 

pensary- 

5.  Tin-  Friendly  Societies 

f>.  Societies  for  Preventing 
Cruelty. 

7.  Other  Benevolent  Soci- 

eties. 

8.  The  Band  of  Hope. 

9.  The  United  Kingdom 

Alliance. 

10.  The  Good  Templars. 

11  Of  other  Temperance 
Organizations. 


MUNICIPAL. 

Representatives  of 

1.  Town  Councils. 

2.  County  Councils. 

A.  Bench  of  Magistrates. 

4.  The  Police  and  Jail 
Officials. 

8.  Municipal  Officers. 
EDUCATIONAL. 

Representatives  of 

1.  The  Newspaper. 

2.  The  School  Board. 

3.  School  Teachers 

(a)  Private. 

(b)  Board. 

(ei  Denominational 

4.  Of  the  Free  Library. 

8.  Of  the  University  Extea - 
afon. 

6.  Of  other  Educational 
Agencies. 

INDUSTRIAL. 

1.  Representative  of  the 

Trades  Council. 

2.  Northumberland  Miners' 

Association  of  Masters 
and  Men. 

3.  Durham  Miners'  Associa- 

tion of  Masters  and  Men. 

4.  Co-operative  Societies 

5.  Sailors*  Union  and  Fed- 

eration. 

6.  Women's  Trades  Union 

7.  Of  other  Associations 

RECREATIVE 

Representatives  of 

1.  Cricket  and  Athletic 
Societies. 

2.  Theatres  and  Concert 

Halls 


And  say  twelve  others  selected  for  their  special 
fitness  for  the  work  of  the  Centre. 

11.  That  the  Centre  should  be  affiliated  with  other 
centres,  forming  or  tola-  funned  in  other  towns,  for 
the  interchange  of  information  and  mutual  co  oper 
atiou  for  the  common  weal. 
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BY  ALBERT  SHAW. 


BY  the  time  this  issue  of  The  Review  of  Reviews 
readies  its  readers  there  will  have  landed  at 
New  York  the  projector  and  manager  of  the  most 
considerable  excursion  party  ever  organized. 

Mr  Robert  Mitchell,  secretary  and  manager  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Polytechnic  Institute  of 
Regent  Street,  London,  sailed  from  Liverpool  on 
January  20,  to  perfect  arrangements  in  the  United 
States  for  bringing  to  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago 
next  year  not  fewer  than  one  thousand  of  the  young 
men  who  belong  to  this  wonderful  technical  and  rec 
reative  establishment.  To  take  an  excursion  party 
of  a thousand  people  a hundred  or  even  five  hundred 
miles,  to  be  gone  a week  or  two,  would  be  a suffi- 
ciently formidable  undertaking.  But  to  arrange  for 
the  transportation,  board  and  entire  itinerary  and 
program  of  a thousand  enterprising  young  appren- 
tices. mechanics  and  clerks — mostly  between  the  ages 
of  fifteen  and  twenty  five — for  a journey,  first  across 
England  to  Liverpool,  then  across  tho  Atlantic 


Ocean  to  New  York,  then  by  different  routes  to  and 
from  Chicago,  together  with  minute  and  systematic 
plans  for  board  and  accommodation  in  Chicago,  and 
at  points  on  the  overland  route— all  this  constitutes 
an  affair  of  incomparably  greater  magnitude. 

But  Mr  Robert  Mitchell  is  as  easily  equal  to  this 
task  as  Von  Moltke  was  equal  to  the  mobilization  of 
an  army  corps.  For  Mr.  Mitchell  lias  had  experience. 
I happened  to  be  in  Paris  early  in  1889,  and  to  have 
been  conversant  with  the  plans  that  Mr.  Mitchell 
was  then  making  for  bringing  from  London  to  the 
great  French  exhibition  some  two  thousand  of  his 
young  people,  in  weekly  relays.  Everybody  won- 
dered how  he  managed  to  secure  such  remarkably 
favorable  terms  from  the  railway  and  steamship 
companies.  And  everybody  was  filled  with  admira- 
tion who  learned  how  Mr  Mitchell  leased,  through 
the  exposition  season,  a number  of  new  and  com- 
modious  houses,  bought  comfortable  cots  and  furni- 
ture, installed  housekeepers  and  cooks,  and  thus. 


MR.  ROBERT  MITCHELL,  SECRETARY  AND  MANAOER. 

and  resources,  lie  was  enabled  to  enjoy  far  better 
advantage*  through  Mr.  Mitchell's co  operative  plan. 
Yet  there  was  no  suspicion  of  charity  or  pauperism 
about  the  scheme,  for  the  sums  that  the  young  men 
had  contributed  not  only  sufficed  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses, but  left  a small  surplus  in  the  treasury  of 
the  excursion  fund.  Mr.  Mitchell  had  previously 
taken  comparatively  small  parties  of  his  Polytechnic 
boys  on  walking  excursions  in  Switzerland,  and  he 
had  for  several  years  maintained  summer  quarters 
for  them  at  various  points  on  the  English  sea  coast. 

Encouraged  hy  the  great  financial  and  educational 
success  of  the  Paris  excursions,  Mr.  Mitchell,  in  the 
summer  of  1890.  arranged  to  take  several  thousand 
of  the  Polytechnic  young  people  on  holiday  trips  to 
Scotland.  It  should  be  said  that  there  is  a young 
women's  annex  to  the  Polytechnic  Institute,  and 
that  several  hundred  young  women  went  to  Paris  in 
1881),  and  several  hundred  more  joined  the  Scotch 
outings  in  1890. 

The  past  summer,  1891,  witnessed  a considerable 
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in  overcrowded  Paris,  improvised  comfortable  Eng- 
lish homes,  in  each  of  which  thirty  or  forty  young 
men  could  bo  accommodated  at  one  time. 

The  apprentices  and  young  workmen,  belonging 
to  given  trades  and  industries,  came  over  accom- 
panied by  their  technical  instructors  from  the  Poly- 
technic Institute,  and  were  thus  enabled  to  make  an 
intelligent  and  valuable  study  of  those  portions  of 
the  Paris  exposition  that  related  to  their  handicrafts 
or  callings.  The  expenses  had  all  been  met  in  ad- 
vance by  the  simple  plan  of  requiring  a small  weekly, 
deposit— which  had  begun  early  in  the  season  pre- 
ceding the  exposition— from  every  young  fellow 
who  intended  to  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity. At  a small  fraction  of  the  amount  that  the 
young  man  would  have  been  compelled  to  pay  if  ho 
had  made  the  excursion  to  Paris  on  his  own  plans 
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variety  of  holiday  excursions  and  diversions  under- 
taken by  the  Polytechnic  Institute,  but  the  principal 
and  mostmovel  excursion  comprised  a several  weeks' 
cruise  along  the  coast  of  Norway,  with  various 
landings.  A steamship  had  been  chartered  for  the 
pui  jKise,  ami  it  made  the  trip  with  two  or  three  sue 
cessivo  parties  of  several  hundred  each  during  die 
summer  season.  But  it  will  be  readily  seen  that 
while  all  of  these  previous  undertakings  have  given 
Mr.  Mitchell  great  skill  and  experience  in  carrying 
out  such  projects,  the  greatest  achievement  of  all 
will  be  the  grand  American  tour  of  1893. 

More  than  a year  ago  the  books  of  the  savings 
department  were  opened  to  receive  the  weekly  de- 
posits of  the  young  men  who  desired  to  begin  laying 
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by  their  pennies,  sixpences,  or  shillings  toward  the 
round  sum  which  would  pay  for  the  Chicago  trip. 
I found  on  a visit  to  the  Polytechnic  at  that  time 
that  its  managers  were  laboring  under  the  natural 
impression  that  the  exposition  was  to  be  held  in 
1892.  The  postponement  did  not,  however,  dampen 
the  ardor  of  the  Polytechnic  boys,  but  only  made  it 
seem  to  many  of  them  the  more  possible  to  make 
ready  to  come.  Mr.  Mitchell,  two  or  three  months 
ago,  closed  an  advantageous  contract  with  the  Inman 
and  International  Steamship  Company,  which  se- 
cures five  hundred  passages  by  the  splendid  steamers 
the  City  of  New  York  and  the  City  of  Paris. 


BIRTH  PLACE  OF  THE  WOKE. 


Several  hundred  more  passages  have  been  taken 
with  the  line  steamers  of  the  Hamburg  line,  which 
touch  nt  Southampton.  Mr.  Mitchell  will  endeavor 
thus  early  to  make  good  terms  with  the  American 
railway  companies,  and  will  visit  Chicago  in  order 
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to  work  out  a satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem 
how  best  and  cheapest  to  house  and  board  his  young 
men  in  the  World's  Fair  city. 

Without  attempting  nt  this  time  to  give  precise 
figures,  it  may  be  confidently  asserted  that  Mr. 
Mitchell  will  be  able  to  provide  fora  satisfactory 
trip  from  London  to  Chicago  and  back  to  London, 
including  a considerable  stay  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
World's  Fair  and  at  least  a passing  glimpse  of 
numerous  other  American  attractions,  at  an  expense 
not  greater  than  30  or  40  per  cent,  of  the  amount  it 
would  cost  the  individual  young  man  to  secure  a 
similar  trip  in  his  own  way. 

What  is  the  Polytechnic?  It  is  the  pioneer  of 
a series  of  important  and  growing  institutions  in 
London  for  which  it  has  also  been  the  model.  These 
establishments  admit  to  membership  young  men  and 
young  women  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  anil 
twenty-five — the  young  people  belonging  for  the  ntosi, 
part  to  the  working  classes.  The  particular  name 
“ Polytechnic,”  as  applied  to  these  institutes,  is  acci- 
dental, and  grew  out  of  the  earlier  name  of  the  build 
ing  which  was  acquired  in  Regent  Street ; but  the 
name  is  not  seriously  misleading.  The  Polyteclmic 
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A WINTER  EVENING  IN  THE  POLYTECHNIC’S  READING-ROOM. 


Institute  is  a great  establishment  which  provides  for 
the  social,  recreative,  and  educational  wants  of  the 
self-dependent  young  people  of  the  metropolis.  It 
was  founded  by  Mr.  Quintin  Hogg,  who,  in  this  line 
of  organized  work  for  the  welfare  of  young  people 
in  cities,  deserves  to  lx?  called  the  wisest  and  most 
successful  philanthropist  of  our  generation.  He  has 
not  only  worked  out  the  plan  of  the  institute,  nurs- 
ing it  from  a very  small  beginning  to  its  present 
magnificent  dimensions,  but  he  has  given,  in  addi- 
tion to  great  sums  of  money,  his  constant  energy 
and  supervision.  Himself  a great  West  Indian 
merchaut  and  man  of  affairs,  he  has  nevertheless 
devoted  all  his  evenings  and  his  Sundays  to  the 
welfare  of  the  institute,  while  Mr.  Mitchell,  who  was 
originally  taken  in  hand  as  a lad  and  trained  for 
this  work  by  Mr.  Hogg,  has  grown  up  as  the  prac- 
tical organizer  and  manager. 

Upon  the  club  side  of  the  institute  one  finds  a 
great  gymnasium,  swimming-bath,  library,  reading- 
rooms,  the  largest  boating  club  on  the  Thames, 
successful  cricket  teams  and  foot -ball  teams,  bicycle 
clubs,  tennis  clubs,  musical  societies,  and  other 
organizations  for  sport  or  pleasure  or  mutual  im- 
provement in  almost  endless  numlier.  Upon  the 
educational  side  there  is  a very  extensive  series  of 
practical  technical  classes,  with  machine  shops, 
chemical  and  physical  laboratories,  and  practical 
trades  workrooms.  There  are  advanced  scientific 
courses,  classes  in  mathematics,  book-keeping,  and 
modem  languages,  and  opportunities,  in  short,  for  the 
acquisition  of  almost  any  kind  of  knowledge  that 


would  lx*  useful  to  any  given  class  of  young  fellows 
in  London  who  belong  to  the  working  and  so  called 
“ lower  middle"  classes,  and  who  must  make  their 
own  way  in  the  world  as  artisans  or  in  some  branch 
of  trade.  The  Polytechnic’s  art  schools,  in  which 
every  department  of  technical,  decorative  and  man- 
ufacturing art  is  successfully  taught,  are  exception- 
ally complete  and  extensive. 

In  the  great  hall  of  the  institute  the  young  fel- 
lows enjoy  the  best  of  lectures  and  many  good  con- 
certs and  entertainments.  On  Sundays  Mr.  Hogj? 
conducts  a great  Bible  class ; and  the  atmosphere  of 
the  place  is  avowedly  religious.  The  trade  schools 
are  all  conduced  with  the  approl>ation  and  with  the 
practical  co-operation  of  the  trade  unions  of  London, 
so  that  there  is  no  conflict.  Young  men  who  are 
admitted  to  membership  in  the  institute  pay  a small 
cliarge  of  some  twelve  shillings  per  year,  and  for 
every  term  of  class  work  or  for  every  particular 
course  of  instruction  they  pay  prescribed  fees,  all 
of  which  are  very  moderate.  Many  persons  attend 
one  or  more  of  the  classes — nearly  all  of  which,  it 
should  bo  said,  are  evening  classes — who  are  not  full 
members  of  the  institute,  and  are  not,  therefore,  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  social  and  recreative  advan- 
tages of  the  establishment  considered  as  a club. 
About  twelve  thousand  persons  every  year  an*  con- 
nected in  one  way  or  another  with  the  Regent  Street 
Polytechnic  Institute.  Of  this  number  nearly  two 
thousand  are  young  women. 

The  People’s  Palace  in  East  London,  which  for 
reasons  not  necessary  here  to  explain  would  seem  to 
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have  secured  a wider  repu- 
tation, is  much  younger 
than  the  Regent  Street  in- 
stitute. and  lias  as  yet  not 
attained  so  high  a success. 

Its  educational  and  general 
work,  however,  has  been 
modelled  upon  that  of  Mr. 

Hogg’s  and  Mr.  Mitchell’s 
Regent  Street  establish- 
ment. Upon  similar  lines, 
in  other  port  ions  of  the  great 
metropolis,  four  or  five  other 
polytechnic  institutes  are 
now  being  opened.  Under 
acts  of  Parliament  revising 
the  ancient  parochial  en- 
dowments of  London  a large 
fund  of  money  has  within  a 
few  years  been  placed  for 
redisposal  in  the  hands  of 
the  national  Charity  Commissioners,  and  they,  in 
turn,  have  made  large  appropriations  for  the  main- 
tenance and  further  development  of  this  Regent 
Street  institute,  and  also  of  the  entire  series  of  Lon- 
don polytechnics  which  is  being  built  up,  partly 
by  private  beneficence  and  partly  through  the  aid 
of  this  public  bounty,  upon  the  model  of  Mr.  Hogg’s 
admirable  institution. 

Upon  all  these  matters  no  man  is  more  minutely 
informed  than  Mr.  Robert  Mitchell,  who  has  had 
much  to  do  with  the  organization  of  technical  in- 
struction in  several  of  the  newer  institutes,  includ- 
ing the  People's  Palace,  while  retaining  his  position 
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IW  Tn*  REFRESHMENT- ROOM. 

as  secretary  and  manager  of  the  Regent  Street  es- 
tablishment. He  is  accompanied  to  America  by 
Mr.  Douglas  Hogg,  who  has  but  lately  completed  his 
studio  at  Eton,  and  has  now  entered  upon  a period 
of  work  and  sendee  as  one  of  the  managing  staff  of 
the  Polytechnic.  It  was  as  a young  man  fresh  from 
Eton  that  his  father,  Mr.  Quintin  Hogg,  began,  some 
twenty  years  or  more  ago,  his  work  among  the 
apprentice  lads  of  London  which  lias  had  so  ex- 
traordinary a develop- 
ment. 

Not  least  important 
among  the  zealous 
workers  whose  whole 
time  is  given  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  in- 
stitute is  Mr.  J.  E.  K. 
Studd,  a gentleman 
whose  record  in  football 
and  athletics  at  Cam- 
bridge University  gave 
him  international  fame 
among  amateur  and 
collegiate  sportsmen, 
and  whose  presence  at 
the  Polytechnic  not 
only  promotes  athletic 
enthusiasm,  and  ac 
counts  in  some  degree 
for  the  great  number  of 
prizes  the  Polytechnic 
clulw  and  hams  are 
winning  in  British 
amateur  contests,  but 
whose  manly  Christian 
character  makes  his 
moral  and  religious  in- 
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fluence  a power  for  good  among  the  thousands  of 
young  Londoners  with  whom  lie  constantly  mingles. 
His  whole  time  is  given  gratuitously  and  gladly  to 
this  work. 

An  interesting  new  departure  at  the  Polytechnic 
has  been  entered  upon  within  the  past  two  or  three 
months,  and  its  conduct  has  been  placed  by  Mr 
Hogg  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Charles  Peer,  who  until 
that  time  belonged  to  the  London  staff  of  Tim  Rk- 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH. 


THE  LOUISIANA  LOTTERY. 

THE  Forum  for  January  contains  two  articles  on 
the  “ Louisiana  Lottery.  ” 

Away  with  the  Lottery. 

The  first,  by  Judge  Frank  McGloin,  is  an  account 
of  the  popular  struggle  in  Louisiana  against  the  lot- 
tery company,  which  is  making  a desperate  attempt 
to  secure  by  constitutional  provision  a new  lease  of 
life.  The  charter  of  the  company  will  expire  De 
cember  31.  1393.  and  it  is  proposed  by  its  friends 
that  it  be  renewed  for  twenty  five  years  more. 

The  people  are  d i vided.  14  On  one  side  is  a hand 
of  lottery  gamblers  grown  very  rich  upon  their  ne 
farious  business  and  willing  to  spend  enormously  for 
the  perpetuation  of  their  monopoly,  and  with  them 
is  every  element  of  the  population  that  is  pure  has 
able  or  controllable  by  considerations  of  a selfish 
character.  Unfortunately,  they  have  also  the  coun 
tenance  and  support  of  many  honest  but  misguided 
men  who  have  convinced  themselves  that  the  State 
of  Louisiana  is  sunk  in  the  depths  of  poverty,  and 
that  she  will  be  justified  in  licensing  gambling  on 
the  same  principle  that  the  liquor  traffic  is  laden 
with  a tax  for  Government  support. 

44  On  the  other  side  are  arranged  all  who  are  op- 
posed as  a matter  of  principle  to  gambling  in  any 
shape  or  under  any  circumstances,  together  with  a 
large  number  not  so  extreme  in  their  views,  yet  op 
posing  this  gambling  institution  as  destructive  of 
the  beet  and  dearest  interests  of  the  State.  ” 

The  present  charter  of  the  company,  which  dates 
from  January  1,  1869,  was  obtained  originally,  says 
Judge  McGloin,  by  means  of  bribery  and  corrup 
tion.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  lias  indeed 
pronounced  to  that  effect 

The  charter  of  the  lottery  company  was  abrogated 
in  1879  by  the  legislature  of  Louisiana  then  in  ses- 
sion, but  tho  operation  of  the  statute  was  stayed  by 
the  writ  of  injunction  of  a United  States  judge. 
The  constitutional  convention  which  assembled  in 
New  Orleans  in  the  same  year  to  prepare  a new 
constitution  for  submission  to  the  people,  out  of 
deference  to  the  original  contract  entered  into  by 
the  State  and  the  company,  and  after  making  pro- 
vision for  the  licensing  of  rival  companies— which, 
it  was  thought,  would  destroy  the  monopoly  feature 
of  the  company— ratified  the  lottery  charter  with  the 
subjoined  proviso  that  all  lotteries  in  Louisiana 
should  be  unlawful  after  January  1,  1895.  This  pro 
vision  regarding  lotteries  was  submitted  to  the 
people,  along  with  other  provisions  recommended 
by  the  constitutional  assembly,  and  was  adopted. 
Had  it  been  submitted  separately,  it  would,  Judge 
McGloin  is  of  opinion,  have  been  rejected 
But  notwithstanding  the  constitutional  declaration 


tliat  after  January  1,  1895,  all  lotteries  in  Louisiana 
shall  be  unlawful,  tho  lottery  company  is  endeavor 
ing  by  every  hook  and  crook  to  Becure  a continu 
ation  of  its  cliarter  for  another  period  of  years. 

Tho  opponents  of  the  rechartering  of  tho  lottery 
company,  says  Judge  McGloin,  rest  their  opposition 
upon  these  grounds  : " In  the  first  place,  they  pro 
test  against  this  attempt  to  secure  a longer  term  for 
lottery  gamblers  in  this  State  as  a flagrant  violation 
of  the  solemn  covenant  imbedded  in  the  constitution  . 
by  reason  of  which  covenant  these  men  are  in  jus- 
tice obligated  to  bo  satisfied  with  what  they  have 
acquired  during  one  term,  and  to  allow.  Louisiana 
now  to  be,  os  other  States  are,  free  from  chartered 
gambling.  Without  such  a compact  the  lottery 
company  would  never  have  carried  the  day  upon  the 
floor  of  the  constitutional  convention  of  1879;  and 
without  the  intervention  of  that  body  the  repealing 
statute  of  1879  would  have  gone  into  force.  They 
consider  that  this  act  of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
lottery  company  abundantly  justifies  the  convic- 
tion that  the  true  issue  is  not  merely  whether  this 
company  shall  live  among  us  during  a quarter  of  a 
century  longer,  but  whether  Louisiana  shall  become 
forever  a gambler's  State.  They  feel  that  as  now 
the  lottery  is  spending  its  money  and  using  every 
effort  to  gain  a new  charter,  so  at  the  expiration  of 
the  second  term  the  parties  now  or  then  in  interest 
will  be  still  unwilling  to  surrender  the  advantage 
they  have ; and  that  with  accumulated  wealth  and 
increased  power  and  influence  it  will  be  theirs  to 
command  perpetuation  of  the  license.” 

Judge  McGloin  shows  from  a calculation  based 
upon  the  face  value  of  tickets  issued  and  the  total 
value  of  the  prizes  drawn  during  twelve  months  that 
the  company  takes  45  per  cent,  as  its  share  of  the 
lottery  deal  He  resents  the  imputation  that  Loui- 
siana is  a beggar  State  and  must  tolerate  tho  lottery 
on  account  of  the  revenue  it  brings  into  the  State 
treasury. 

The  strongest  objection  to  tho  lottery  is  held  to  be 
the  one  of  immediate  morals.  “ How  shall  the  rising 
generation  be  induced  to  condemn  and  fear  this  most 
insidious  of  temptations  when  the  State  holds  it 
constantly  before  them  os  the  one  great  benefactor 
of  the  commonwealth?  IIow  shall  our  children 
despise  the  gambler  who  is  providing  for  their  edu- 
cation, rearing  the  levees  which  keep  out  the  floods, 
and  supporting  hospitals  and  asylums  for  orphans 
and  the  insane?”  The  opponents  of  the  lottery  are 
confident  of  success;  if,  however,  tho  anti-lottery 
cause  in  Louisiana  is  lost,  the  only  sure  remedy  left, 
Mr.  McGloin  asserts,  is  44  the  passage  according  to 
rule  of  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  prohibiting  the  States  from  establish 
ing  lotteriesand  making  it  penal  under  Federal  law 
to  conduct  a gambling  game  of  this  character.” 
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An  Account  of  the  Present  Contest. 

In  the  second  paper  Mr.  J.C.  Wickliffe,  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Anti  Lottery  League  and  editor 
of  its  organ,  the  New  Delta,  relates  the  history  of  the 
lottery  company.  lie  gives  more  in  detail  the 
facts  stated  incidentally  in  Judgo  McGloin's  paper. 

It  iB,  however,  of  the  present  contest  in  Louisiana 
that  he,  too.  treats  especially.  This  had  its  origin 
in  the  announcement  by  the  company’s  representa- 
tive, Mr.  John  A.  Morris,  in  April,  1890,  that  he 
would  apply  to  the  legislature  for  an  amendment  to 
the  constitution  granting  the  company  a new  charter 
for  the  term  of  twenty* five  yean,  offering  to  pay  for 
it  the  sum  of  $500,000  per  year.  When  the  legisla 
ture  met,  “nearly  two* thirds  of  each  house  were 
opposed  to  the  proposition  of  Morris.  The  next  day 
after  the  legislature  met  Morris  raised  liis  offer 
from  $500,000  to  $1,000,000  a year  for  the  lottery 
privilege,  and  then  went  to  work  on  the  legislature. 
He  established  regular  headquarters  in  Baton  Rouge, 
the  capital,  and  would  send  for  members  whom  he 
desired  to  get  over,  using  such  arguments  as  were 
best  suited  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  ends.  . . . 
Finally,  the  lottery  company  got  the  requisite 
number  (two-thirds)  pledged  to  its  measure  in  the 
House,  and  the  bill  w as  introduced.  Three  times  the 
bill  was  put  upon  its  passage  before  it  could  bo  ac- 
complished. First  one  member  was  taken  sick  and 
could  not  attend  ; then  another  wras  stricken  with 
paralysis  as  he  rose  in  his  seat  to  vote  for  the 
measure  ; and  finally  it  was  passed  amid  the  most 
violent  storm  which  had  ever  passed  over  Baton 
Rouge,  and  just  as  the  member  who  introduced  it 
gave  his  vote,  the  State  house  wras  struck  by  light- 
ning, extinguishing  all  the  electric  lights  in  the 
building.  ” 

The  bill  was  then  sent  to  the  Senate,  and,  .after  a 
bitter  struggle,  received  the  requisite  two  thirds. 
Governor  Francis  T.  Nichol Is,  however,  returned  it 
without  his  &|>proval.  The  House  of  Representatives 
passed  the  bill  over  the  veto,  and  agaiu  sent  it  to 
the  Senate.  This  body  adopted  a resolution  that  the 
Governor  had  no  right  to  veto  the  bill  and  returned 
it  to  the  House,  which  immediately  rescinded  its 
vote  and  adopted  the  resolutions  of  the  Senate,  and 
sent  the  bill  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  promul- 
gation. 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  legislature  “it  was 
discovered  that  all  the  constitutional  requirements 
had  not  been  complied  with — such  as  entering  the 
proposed  amendment  in  full  on  the  journal  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  with  the  names  of  the  members 
voting  for  it.  Nor  did  the  journals  show  that  it  hud 
been  read  in  full  three  different  days  in  each  house ; 
all  of  which  were  required  by  the  constitution  of 
the  State."  The  secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the 
clerk  of  the  House  altered  the  journals,  to  make 
them  show  that  these  formalities  had  been  observed, 
it  is  alleged,  and  destroyed  the  old  {>ages. 

The  Secretary  of  State  refused  to  promulgate  the 
act  on  the  ground  that  it  had  not  passed  as  the  law 
required,  but  it  was  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court 


of  the  State  that  the  Governor  had  no  power  to  veto 
a constitutional  amendment,  and  that  the  officers  of 
the  two  houses  had  a right  to  change  the  record 
after  the  adjournment 

The  fight  now  is  for  the  possession  of  State  offices 
through  the  coming  election.  The  lottery  and  the 
anti-lottery  men  each  have  their  candidates.  “The 
anti  lottery  men  have  made  a combination  with  the 
farmers’  union  "inside  of  the  Democratic  party,  and 
have  agreed  to  support  for  governor,  treasurer,  and 
superintendent  of  public  schools  men  named  by  the 
farmer  delegates  of  the  Democratic  convention. 
The  lottery  men  have  made  a combination  with  the 
4 city  ward  boss  ’ elements  in  New  Orleans,  and  the 
professional  politicians  in  the  country ; and  so  the 
situation  stands  to-day.  ” 


THE  DEMANDS  OF  THE  FARMER. 

THERE  is  a large  class  of  people,  and  a claw 
more  influential  than  it  is  large,  which  may 
read  with  profit  the  careful,  dispassionate  state 
ment  of  the  farmer  grievances  which  appears  in 
the  January  Century  over  the  signature  of  Mr.  J.R. 
Dodge.  His  essay,  “The  Discontent  of  the  Farmer," 
presents  the  subject  differentiated  according  to  the 
main  geographical  divisions  of  the  United  States. 

This  analysis  of  the  farmer’s  political  demands 
shows  a remarkable  variation  according  to  local 
needs.  With  the  single  exception  of  the  dissatisfac- 
tion with  present  railway  methods,  it  can  almost 
be  said  that  there  is  no  universal  grievance ; and 
even  in  that  problem  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine 
the  Eastern  farmer  agreeing  with  the  California 
fruit-grower  on  the  subject  of  the  long  and  the  short 
haul  rates. 

So  far,  so  bad  for  the  solidarity  and  success  of 
the  grangers’  movement.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Dodge’s  able  review  will  show  some  phases  of  the 
granger  ferment  in  a new  and  favorable  light  to 
many  people,  who  have  come  to  consider  the  Farm- 
ers’ Alliance  and  its  tenets  a byword  for  all  that  is 
farcical  and  chimerical.  There  are  few  people  of 
our  Northern  and  Eastern  cities  who  can  appre- 
ciate any  serious  demand  on  the  part  of  reasoning 
persons  for  a system  of  Government  bonded  ware- 
houses to  store  farm  products  and  a sub- treasury 
system  to  loan  money  on  tho  basis  of  these  products, 
and  on  farm  lands.  But  is  it  not  easy  to  under- 
stand such  a demand  in  the  face  of  this  state  of 
affairs? 

“From  time  immemorial  a largo  contingent  of 
the  class  of  cotton -growers  have  been  in  debt.  The 
land  has  not  generally  been  mortgaged,  but  the  crop, 
more  valuable,  and  a far  more  available  security, 
lias  been  held  for  the  cost  of  advances  and  supplies 
through  tho  growing  year  A system  of  credits, 
running  from  New  Year's  to  Christmas  and  ofteu 
extending  into  the  next  crop  year,  was  in  vogue  a 
half  century  ago,  and  has  been  continued  to  the 
present  day,  though  the  Suite  agents  and  county 
corresi>ondcnts  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
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Agriculture  declare  the  gradual  reduction  of  this 
pernicious  form  of  debt,  far  more  oppressive  and 
destructive  to  enterprise  than  permanent  land  mort- 
gage. This  indebtedness  has  carried  an  enormous 
interest,  disguised  in  supplies  of  merchandise, 
charged  at  a large  advance  upon  cash  prices.  With 
an  increasing  degree  of  independence  and  gradual 
advance  in  economic  education,  there  is  a strong 
determination  to  throw  off  a burden  so  unendurable, 
and  hence  arises  a general  demand  for  more  avail- 
able money  at  a low  rate  of  interest.  Tho  sub- 
treasury  plan  of  the  Alliance  is  a form  of  crop 
mortgage  by  the  Government,  at  two  per  cent, 
instead  of  ten  to  twenty,  naturally  growing  out  of 
the  prevalent  and  ancient  custom  of  crop  liens,  and 
therefore  more  profitable  even  than  a Government 
land  mortgage.” 

This,  then,  to  the  cotton  grower  is  an  eminently 
serious  question,  this  question  of  two  per  cent,  in- 
terest or  twenty. 

Mr.  Dodge  sketches  in  a satisfactory  manner  the 
causes  of  complaint  in  the  East,  the  jealousy  of 
Western  competition  in  cereals  and  beef,  the  dissat- 
isfaction with  the  methods  of  distributing  the  public 
lands,  the  “double  tax”  on  mortgage  indebtedness, 
the  accusations  of  favoritism  in  railway  manage- 
ment and  the  making  of  freight  rates,  the  unjust 
disparity  between  the  long  and  the  short  haul. 

IN  THE  FAR  WEST. 

Complaints  are  neither  numerous  nor  loud  on  the 
Pacific  slope.  Prosperity  is  so  general  there,  in 
agricultural  circles,  that  the  list  of  grievances  can- 
vassed is  short.  In  California  the  most  prominent 
disability  which  many  farmers  are  anxious  to  re- 
move is  excessive  cost  of  transportation. 

The  fruit-growers  look  to  a jxissihle  Nicaragua 
canal  and  to  competing  railways  to  the  West,  which 
will  cut  down  rates.  They  especially  deprecate 
delays  in  freight  transportation,  so  fatal  to  their 
fruit  product. 

THE  RAPACIOUS  MIDDLEMAN. 

Among  the  more  general  grievances,  not  the  least 
is  the  exaction  of  the  middleman.  “The  farmer 
is  appalled  to  see  the  long  line  of  intermediaries 
who  pass  his  produce  from  hand  to  hand  over  con- 
tinents and  seas,  each  taking  his  toll,  until  little  of 
the  ultimate  value  is  left  to  the  grower.  They  are 
legion  in  numbers,  in  forms  of  pretended  service, 
with  hearts  beating  in  unison  for  the  appropriation 
of  the  largest  possible  share  of  the  values  handled. 
These  organizations  are  manifold  ; they  are  asso- 
ciated in  trade  guilds,  societies,  exchanges,  and 
boards  of  trade;  they  are  known  individually  as 
commission  men,  brokers,  forwarders,  jobbers,  retail 
dealers,  hucksters,  and  pedlers . an  army  of  men 
who  produce  nothing  and  yet  aspire  to  own  every- 
thing. Their  service,  so  far  as  it  facilitates  distri 
bution  and  exchange,  is  recognized  as  legitimate 
and  useful ; yet  they  are  too  many  in  number  and 
too  greedy  in  spirit,  taking  more  for  their  share 
than  the  service  is  worth,  and  using  their  advantage 


of  proximity  and  opportunity  for  close  business 
association  to  depress  prices  in  buying  and  advance 
them  in  selling.” 


WHAT  CONSTITUTES  A QUORUM. 

REPRESENTATIVES  Roger  Q.  Mills  and  Thomas 
B.  Reed  are  given  a hearing  in  tho  North 
American  Review  for  January  on  the  question  of 
what  constitutes  a quorum. 

Mr.  Mills*  View. 

Having  in  mind,  no  doubt,  Theodore  Stanton's 
article  of  last  month,  in  which  it  was  shown  that 
in  practically  all  of  the  legislative  bodies  of  Europe 
the  quorum  is  determined  by  the  number  of  mem 
bers  present,  Mr.  Mills  takes  occasion  to  say,  in  the 
opening  paragraph  of  his  paper,  that  the  question 
to  be  discussed  is  American  and  not  European.  “ It 
aiises  out  of  the  construction  of  a specific  provision 
of  the  Constitution  which  creates  the  House  and 
the  Speaker,  and  its  decision  must  be  determined 
by  that  Constitution  and  the  interpretation  it  has 
received  from  the  Speakers  who  have  presided  over 
the  House  during  its  existence,  and  not  by  the  prac- 
tice of  European  assemblies  or  the  opinions  of  Euro- 
pean statesmen.” 

Section  5.  Article  I.,  of  the  Constitution,  provides, 
It  is  shown,  that  a majority  of  each  house  shall 
constitute  a quorum  to  do  business.  This  is  inter 
preted  to  mean  that  members  must  not  only  lx* 
present,  hut  must  also  speak,  make  motions  and 
vote,  or,  in  a word,  must  do  business  before  they 
can  constitute  a quorum.  The  Constitution  takes  no 
notice  of  a man,  he  holds,  who  is  present  but 
abstains  from  acting.  “It  is  only  those  who  are 
present,  acting  and  doing  business,  that  it  regards. 
Members  present  doing  nothing  imperil  no  right 
and  do  no  injury  to  any  one ; but  members  present 
who  attempt  to  make  laws  affecting  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  whole  people  may  do  indefinite 
mischief  to  millions." 

He  charges  Mr.  Reed  with  having,  in  1880,  taken 
the  same  views  which  he  os  Speaker  opposed. 

In  reply  to  the  question.  What  good  can  be  accom 
plished  by  compelling  tho  attendance  of  absentees  if 
numbers  present  do  not  constitute  the  quorum?  Mr 
Mills  says:  “The  answer  is  that  when  all  absentees 
are  present  there  must  be  a majority  on  one  side  or 
the  other  of  every  question.  A majority  of  those 
present  are  always  ready  to  act  without  compulsion, 
but  they  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  make  the 
constitutional  quorum.  Compulsory  attendance 
supplies  the  requisite  number,  and  that  acts  of  its 
own  volition.  If  those  who  are  opposing  a measure 
find,  when  their  numbers  are  full,  that  they  can  do 
feat  it  by  voting  against  it,  they  will  do  so  without 
compulsion  ; if  those  who  are  advocating  it  find, 
when  the  House  is  full,  that  they  can  pass  it.  they 
will  do  so  without  compulsion  and  end  the  struggle. 
The  compulsory  attendance,  therefore,  is  to  produce 
the  constitutional  quorum,  and  let  the  advocates  of 
the  measure  take  themselves  the  whole  responsibility 
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for  its  passage  instead  of  compelling  those  who  op- 
pose it  to  supply  the  quorum  and  share  with  its 
friends  the  responsibility  for  a measure  which  the 
minority  hold  to  be  fraught  with  the  direst  mis- 
chief." 

Mr.  Mills  contends  that  no  parliamentary  body 
should  ever  conqiel  any  member  to  vote  or  abstain 
from  voting : he  is  responsible  only  to  his  constitu- 
ents for  his  acts.  Although  members  by  withhold- 
ing their  votes  delay  legislation,  lie  believes  that  it 
is  better  that  this  be  done  than  that,  as  he  considers 
it,  the  Constitution  lie  impaired. 

Mr.  Reed’s  View. 

Mr.  Reed  opens  the  negative  side  of  the  debate 
with  a Bhort  dissertation  on  rights.  There  are,  he 
asserts,  rights  and  rights— rights  which  only  the 
supreme  law  can  take  away,  and  then  only  after 
compensation,  as  the  right  to  an  estate  in  fee 
simple,  and  rights  which  may  be  easily  taken  away, 
as  the  closing  of  a highway  to  the  public.  “During 
the  last  Congress  there  was  much  talk  by  the  Demo 
cratic  press  and  much  haranguing  on  the  floor  of 
Cougreas  about  the  rights  of  minorities.  Most  of 
the  talk  aud  about  all  of  the  haranguing  were  based 
upon  the  false  idea  that  the  rights  in  question  were 
real  estate  in  fee  simple,  not  to  be  diverted,  instead 
of  public  rights  of  way,  to  be  changed  any  time  the 
majority  deemed  it  to  be  for  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity.” Another  source  of  error  was,  he  further 
asserts,  “the  notion  entertained  that  a minority  in 
Congress  is  always  a political  minority.  Three- 
quarters  of  the  questions  which  arise  are  not  politi- 
cal One  half,  at  least,  of  the  bad  results  or  disor- 
der an<l  wilfulnesa  on  the  part  of  the  few  against 
the  many  were  not  political.  . . . What  are  called 
the  rights  of  minorities  in  deliberative  assemblies 
are  like  the  rights  of  any  individual  in  a highway, 
subject  at  all  times  to  the  control  of  the  whole 
community.  Strictly  speaking,  they  are,  like  the 
rights  in  a highway,  liestowed  not  for  the  benefit 
of  the  minority,  but  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the 
wliole.  ” ' 

The  right  of  debate,  which  is  regarded  as  among 
the  most  cherished  rights  of  minorities,  is  held  by 
;dr  Reed  to  lie  not  a right  of  minorities  as  such. 
I) -liate  is  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  minority,  nor  “to 

• nable  the  minority  to  prevent  conclusions,  but  to 

• nable  the  majority  to  come  to  right  conclusions." 

“ Some  also  of  the  rights  of  minorities,”  he  con 
limu-s.  “are  supposed  to  reside  in  the  rubs  of  a de 
liberate  body.  These  are  said  to  be  the  charters  of 
the  |>ower  held  by  the  fewer  ” But  what  are  rulcst 
he  asks.  “The  Constitution  uses  the  full  expression, 
and  says  that  each  house  may  det  -rmine  the  rules 
of  its  proceedings.  Ilow  does  a house  proceed? 
Solely  by  majorities.  Rules,  then,  are  only  methods 
of  procedure  established  not  for  the  benefit  of  the 
few,  but  to  enable  the  whole  body  to  accomplish  in 
un  orderly  and  systematic  way  its  duties  aud  pur- 
poses.  What  can  it  be  but  a perversion  of  words 
to  claim  that  m rules  of  procedure  are  sacred  rights 


of  non  - procedure ; that  a systematic  way  of  doing 
something  gives  the  right  to  a systematic  power  of 
preventing  the  very  thing  the  rules  were  established 
to  accomplish  ?” 

If  to  the  ordinary  checks  and  lialances  to  hasty 
legislation  are  added,  Mr.  Reed  concludes,  “the 
divine  right  of  a minority  tostop  all  business,  surely 
this  Government,  of  which  we  have  made  rather 
frequent  and  obtrusive  boasting  as  being  a Govern 
ment  of  the  people,  is  only  an  irresponsible  des 
potisrn.  For  despotism  was  never  anything  more 
than  the  rule  of  the  few  over  the  many.” 


EX  GOVERNOR  HILL  ON  THE  PARDONING  POWER. 

THE  North  American  Review  adds  this  month  to 
its  list  of  contributors  the  name  of  Senator 
David  B.  Hill,  of  New  York,  who  writes  upon  “The 
Pardoning  Power.” 

His  preliminary  survey  of  the  subject  is  clear 
and  concise.  “There  has  lieen  a tendency  of  late 
years  toward  the  establishment  of  a council  or  board 
in  which  should  lie  reposed  at  least  some  advisory 
functions  pertaining  to  pardons  It  has  been  strongly 
urged  that  the  power  is  a judicial  function,  and 
that  its  lodgment  iu  the  executive  or  in  the  Legisla- 
ture is  an  anomaly  in  our  institutions.  It  has  also 
been  argued  that  the  power  is  too  important  a one 
to  be  reposed  in  a single  official,  especially  a chief 
executive,  who  is  usually  overburdened  with  admin- 
istrative duties,  and  who  must  find  it  impossible  u> 
devote  the  necessary  time  for  the  proper  considers 
tion  of  the  numerous  cases  which  are  constantly  be- 
fore him.  On  the  other  liand  it  is  said  that  there 
ought  not  to  be  a division  of  res|>onsibility  in  such 
matters.  It  is  suggested  that,  while  the  responsi- 
bility is  fearful  to  contemplate,  its  very  magnitude 
induces  scrupulousness  and  caution.  It  ia  con 
tended  that  a tribunal  of  four  men  can  better  evade, 
shift  and  shirk  responsibility  than  can  one  official, 
and  that  the  latter  is  less  likely  to  be  moved  by 
extraneous  influences  than  is  a council  or  board. 
Hamilton,  who  was  versed  in  the  scienceof  govern- 
ment.  reached  the  conclusion  that  ‘one  man  appears 
to  be  a more  eligible  disposer  of  the  mercy  of  the 
Government  than  a body  of  men. ' The  force  of  that 
conclusion  is  much  augmented  if  it  be  conceded 
tliat  the  one  man  is  conscientious,  independent,  and 
resolute."  Mr.  Hill's  seven  years’  experience  as 
Governor  has  convinced  him  that  the  pardoning 
power  should  Ire  lodged  in  the  chief  executive  alone. 

Clemency,  he  assumes,  should  be  based  upon  pub- 
lie  considerations.  In  the  exercise  of  this  preroga- 
tive the  executive  “should  always  act  from  the 
highest  motives  of  public  policy  and  regardless  of 
personal  consequences.  ” 

He  lays  down  six  general  rules  which  it  may  be 
safe  for  the  executive  to  follow  1.  The  executive 
should  not  interfere  to  correct  mere  errors  of  law 
which  may  be  remedied  by  an  appellate  court.  2. 
He  should  await  the  final  determination  of  a crim- 
inal case  2.  The  findings  upon  disputed  questions 
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of  fact  decided  by  a jury  should  usually  be  regarded 
as  conclusive.  4.  Newly  discovered  evidence  of  the 
innocence  of  the  prisoner  may  be  accepted,  provided 
relief  based  upon  it  cannot  be  had  in  court.  5 
Cases  should  not  be  considered  where  the  term  of 
imprisonment  docs  not  exceed  a year,  except  upon 
the  allegation  of  entire  innocence.  6.  The  prison 
er's  conduct  while  in  prison  must  have  been  good. 


THE  CRIMINAL  COURTS. 

FREDERICK  SMYTH.  Recorder  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  writes  in  Scribner's  for  January  on 
the  subject  of  “Crime  and  the  Law.” 

Mr.  Smyth,  speaking  from  the  fulness  of  a con- 
siderable experience,  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that 
the  criminal  law  is  administered,  on  the  whole, 
with  very  creditable  fairness.  His  enumeration  of 
the  safeguards  which  the  law  furnishes  the  person 
accused  of  crime  do,  indeed,  seem  well  calculated 
to  give  the  individual  every  reasonable  chance,  and 
as  far  as  our  crimihal  theory  is  concerned,  do  cer- 
tainly answer  many  of  the  criticisms  launched 
against  the  present  system.  Then,  as  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  law,  it  is  doubtless  true,  as  Mr.  Smyth 
asserts,  that  sympathy  is  oft-times  misplaced,  and 
that  the  rascal  who  snatches  a woman's  pocket-book 
may  be  much  less  deserving  of  pity  on  account  of 
his  four  years  in  jail  titan  the  innocent  woman 
whose  scanty  and  hard-earned  surplus  he  has  at- 
tempted to  appropriate. 

NEEDED  REFORMS 

If  not  absolutely  Rhadamanthinc,  Mr.  Smyth 
thinks  our  present  jury  system  and  general  method 
of  criminal  procedure  exceedingly  good,  and  much 
better  titan  any  alternative  before  us.  However,  he 
suggests  that  certain  details  will  bear  revision. 

He  would  give  more  discretion  to  the  judge,  this 
to  be  accomplished  by  making  the  minimum  punish- 
ment for  the  greater  crime  more  nearly  approach  the 
maximum  punishment  for  the  lesser.  For  instance, 
he  points  out  that  " if  a man  steal  $24  in  money  lie 
cannot  be  moro  severely  punished  than  by  a year’s 
imprisonment  and  a fine ; but  if  he  steals  $20  iu 
money,  while  the  circumstances  may  not  be  more 
aggravated  than  in  the  other  case,  he  cannot  receive 
less  than  two  years'  imprisonment.  There  is,  of 
course,  little  or  no  moral  difference  between  stealing 
a sum  over  $25  or  under  that  amount,  and  while  a 
distinction  founded  on  the  amount  stolen  may  in 
some  cases  be  fair,  yet  it  would  seem  that  the 
minimum  punishment  for  the  greater  crime  and 
tire  maximum  for  the  lesser  one  should  more  nearly 
approach  There  are  frequent  circumstances  in 
which  a crime  comes  within  the  technical  definition 
of  a robbery  or  burglary  of  the  first  degree,  and  yet 
there  are  circumstances  surrounding  the  case  which 
would  make  a punishment  less  than  the  minimum 
now  provided  equitable.  This  is  especially  true  of 
first  offenders.  * 


REFORMATORIES  FOR  WOMEN. 

We  have  the  strange  and  not  creditable  spectacle 
of  a total  absence  of  reforming  institutions  for  the 
•benefit  of  female  offenders,  while  in  the  case  of  men 
the  Elmira  Reformatory  and  other  institutions  offer 
various  intermediate  havens  before  the  “dull  ob- 
struction” of  state  prison  or  penitentiary  is  reached. 
This  fact  means  that  while  a great  hulking  man 
offender  may,  if  extenuating  circumstances  exist, 
be  sent  to  the  Elmira  Reformatory,  comfortably 
housed,  fed,  educated,  be  surrounded  with  every 
encouraging  and  de-brutalizing  influence,  a weak, 
delicate,  and.  perhaps,  refined  woman,  must  be,  if 
sentenced  at  all.  Hent  to  the  penitentiary  among  the 
“vilest  and  most  hardened  of  her  sex. ” Here  is  a 
gap  which  should  be  filled  beyond  a pe  rad  venture. 


WHAT  THE  SOUTH  FOUGHT  FOR. 

PROF.  BASIL  L.  G I LDERSLEEVE,  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  has  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  a strong  and  an  interesting  jmper  under 
tho  title  “The  Creed  of  the  Old  South.”  Professor 
Gildersleeve  speaks  confessedly  from  an  cjc  parte 
point  of  view  ; he  is  an  ex-Confederate  speaking  to 
the  world  which  has  his  subject  in  perspective;  his 
is  a word  of  explanation  from  a son  of  Dixie,  un 
reconstructed,  sorrowing,  but — eminently  reasoning. 
The  paper  is  largely  reminiscent,  and  it  sparkles 
here  and  there  at  unexpected  turns  with  flashes  of 
that  wit  which  always  transfigures  whatever  this 
writer  has  to  say  ; which  distinguishes  him  almost 
as  much  as  his  unquestionable  Greek. 

What  Professor  Gildersleeve  jmrticularly  empha- 
sizes is  the  loyalty — infinitely  sincere,  whether  mis- 
guided or  no — which  the  Southerner  felt  to  his  State. 
This  was  the  creed  of  tho  old  South ; not  slavery, 
not  the  “mudsill”  theory 
“There  is  such  a thing  as  fighting  for  a principle, 
an  idea:  but  principle  and  idea  must  be  incarnate, 
and  the  principle  of  States’  rights  was  incarnate  in 
tho  historical  life  of  the  Southern  people  of  tho 
thirteen  original  States.  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  and  Georgia  were  openly  and 
officially  on  the  side  of  the  South.  Maryland  as  a 
State  was  bound  hand  and  foot.  We  counted  her 
os  ours,  for  the  Potomac  and  Chesapeake  Bay  united 
as  well  as  divided.  Each  of  these  States  had  a 
history,  an  individuality.  Everyone  was  something 
more  than  a certain  aggregate  of  square  miles, 
wherein  dwelt  a certain  number  of  uncertain  in- 
habitants, something  more  than  a territory  trans- 
formed into  a State  by  the  magic  of  political  leger 
domain  ; a creature  of  the  central  Government  and 
duly  loyal  to  its  creator.” 

Professor  Gildersleeve  makes  out  a good  case  in 
his  further  argument  that  love  of  the  State  was  not 
an  unnatural  phenomenon,  has  l>ecn  paralleled  in 
many  instances,  where  the  more  local  division  was 
not  nearly  so  clearly  defined  as  the  States  of  our 
Union;  where  no  body  of  traditions  and  distinct 
political  history  had  served  to  individualize  as  with 
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them  And  he  shows  how  a passionate  devotion  to 
one’s  State  might  well  co  exist  with  a broader 
patriotism,  which  undoubtedly  was  in  Southern 
hearts. 

NO  PHYSICIAN  TO  LOCATE  THE  COLOR  BLINDNESS. 

As  to  the  merits  of  the  creed,  isolated,  there  is, 
as  Professor  Gildersleeve  says,  no  umpire  to  ade- 
quately decide.  Enough  that  there  teas  the  creed, 
absolutely  confided  in.  “All  that  I can  vouch  for 
is  the  feeling  , the  only  point  that  I have  tried  to 
make  is  the  simple  fact  that,  right  or  wrong,  we 
were  fully  persuaded  in  our  own  minds,  aud  that 
there  was  no  lurking  suspicion  of  any  moral  weak 
ness  in  our  cause.  Nothing  could  be  holier  than 
the  cause,  nothing  more  imperative  than  the  duty 
of  upholding  it.  There  were  those  in  the  South 
who,  when  they  saw  the  issue  of  the  war,  gave  up 
their  faith  in  God,  but  not  their  faith  in  the  cause. 

“It  is  perfectly  possible  to  be  fully  persuaded  in 
one’s  own  mind  without  the  passionate  desire  to 
make  converts  which  animates  the  born  preacher, 
and  any  one  may  lie  excused  from  preaching  when 
lie  recognizes  the  existence  of  a mental  or  moral 
color-blindness,  with  which  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  argue.  There  is  no  umpire  to  decide  which  of 
the  disputants  is  color-blind,  and  the  discussion  is 
apt  to  degenerate  into  a wearisome  reiteration  of 
points  which  neither  party  will  concede.  ” 

WILL  A “NEW  GENERATION”  ARISE? 

Professor  Gildersleeve  gives  curious  examples  of 
this  color-blindness.  Ho  contrasts  the  cases  of 
General  Thomas,  who  clung  to  the  Union,  and  of 
General  Lee,  who  clung  to  Virginia. 

“There  may,”  says* he,  “arise  a new  generation 
in  Virginia,  or  even  a generation  of  Virginians, 
who  will  learn  and  confess  that  Thomas  loved 
Virginia  as  well  as  the  sons  she  has  preferred  to 
honor,  and  served  her  better.  But  no  representa- 
tive Virginian  shares  that  prophetic  vision;  the 
color-blindness,  on  whichever  side  it  is,  has  not 
yielded  to  treatment  during  the  twenty  five  years 
that  have  elapsed  since  the  close  of  the  war,  and 
may  as  well  be  accepted  for  an  indefinite  period. 

“That  the  cause,”  concludes  this  notable  Southern 
soldier  and  American  scholar,  “we  fought  for  and 
our  brothers  died  for  was  the  cause  of  civil  liberty, 
and  not  the  cause  of  human  slavery,  is  a thesis 
which  we  feel  ourselves  bound  to  maintain  when 
ever  our  motives  are  challenged  or  misunderstood, 
if  only  for  our  children's  sake.  But  even  that  will 
not  long  lie  necessary,  for  the  vindications  of  our 
principles  will  lie  made  manifest  in  the  working 
out  of  the  problems  with  which  the  Republic  has  to 
grapple.  If,  however,  the  effacement  of  State  lines 
and  the  complete  centralization  of  the  Government 
shall  prove  to  be  the  wisdom  of  the  future,  the 
poetry  of  life  will  still  find  its  home  in  the  old 
order,  and  those  who  loved  their  State  best  will  live 
longest  in  song  and  legend— song  yet  unsung,  legend 
not  yet  4 crystallized.  ’ ” 


It  is  an  unwelcome  feature  of  the  reviewer's  task 
that  the  presentation  of  the  extractum  oamisof  such 
a paper  as  is  before  us  leaves  no  opportunity  for  &q 
attempt  to  appreciate  the  literary  side,  yet  more, 
the  rather  sad.  but  very  fascinating,  personal  side 
of  Professor  Gildersleeve's  essay. 


THE  POPE  AND  THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  PAPACY. 

DR.  F H.  GEFFCKEN,  who  has  become  a fre 
quent  contributor  to  the  Forum  on  European 
questions,  lias  an  article  in  the  January  number, 
entitled  “The  Pope  and  the  Future  of  the  Papacy." 

He  holds  that  the  complaints  of  Leo  XIII.  of  be 
ing  deprived  of  the  liberty  necessary  to  his  office 
are  unfounded.  While  no  longer  a sovereign,  he  is. 
it  is  held,  treated  as  a sovereign  in  important  re 
spects.  “His  person  is  inviolable.  Any  offence  or 
attempt  against  it  is  to  be  punished  as  those  com 
mitted  against  the  king,  nor  can  any  functionary 
of  the  state  enter  his  residence  without  his  permit 
sion. 

The  consequence  is  that  the  Pope  has  become 
more  independent  and  more  irresponsible  than  ever 
before.  He  has  not  to  fear  any  attack  on  his  person 
either  by  revolution  or  by  a foreign  power.  If  a 
sovereign  state  offends  another  Government  by 
action  or  word  the  latter  is  entitled  to  demand 
satisfaction,  and  if  it  is  refused,  to  declare  war 
The  Pope  is  free  of  such  reprisals.  A 6tate  offended 
by  him  can  only  break  off  its  diplomatic  relation* 
with  the  Curia.  It  cannot  make  him  personally 
responsible.  Having  guaranteed  his  inviolability. 
Italy'  cannot  allow  a foreign  Government  to  proceed 
against  the  Pope  on  Italian  soil  nor  do  it  herself. 9 
The  Pope,  indeed,  can  declare  laws  of  Government 
null  and  void.  With  the  exception  of  the  civil  list 
stipulated  by  the  law  of  1871,  Dr.  Geffcken  asserts, 
the  Pope  avails  himself  of  all  the  privileges  which 
that  act  confers  upon  the  Papacy. 

A NORMAL  SOLUTION  IMPOSSIBLE 

The  anomalous  position  occupied  by  the  Pope  is, 
for  the  present  at  least,  without  a remedy.  Professor 
Geffcken  believes.  Rome  lias  changed  in  the  last 
twenty  years,  and  “many  independent  interests  have 
sprung  up  which  prevent  the  re  establishment  of 
the  temporal  power.”  And,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
not  likely  that  the  Pope  will  leave  Rome.  “ A uew 
capital  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  not  to  be  impro- 
vised ; the  Papacy  is  too  old  a tree  to  lie  trans- 
planted ; all  its  historical  origins  and  actual  interests 
are  rooted  in  Roman  soil , and  the  whole  Papal 
bureaucracy  would  feed  exiled  in  a foreign  country.” 
A normal  solution  of  the  Papal  question,  he  con 
eludes,  is  impossible  “All  that  is  possible,  so  far  as 
can*  be  foreseen,  is  to  maintain  the  modus  vivendi 
established  by  the  law  of  guarantees,  and  to  avoid 
as  much  as  possible  any  infringement  upon  it,  so 
that  the  latent  antagouismof  the  two  hostile  powers 
may  not  become  acute.  ” 
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THE  PAPACY  AND  DEMOCRACY. 

BY  far  the  most  interesting  and  remarkable  of 
the  articles  in  the  Revue  de»  Deux  Monde*  for 
December  is  the  justification  of  the  Papal  interven- 
tion in  the  social  question,  of  which  M Anatole 
Leroy  Beaulieu  published  the  first  part  uuder  the 
title  of  “The  Papacy,  Socialism,  and  Democracy." 
THE  EVTLS  OF  THE  DAY  MORAL  RATHER  THAN  SOCIAL. 

The  history  which  M.  Leroy -Beau lieu  apparently 
proposes  to  himself  to  sketch  is  nothing  less  than 
the  moral  history  of  contemporary  Europe,  and  the 
central  figure  upon  which  he  fixes  the  eyes  of  his 
readers  is  the  head  of  the  Roman  Church.  Rome 
typifies  for  him  the  religion  of  Western  Europe. 
What  he  has  to  say  is  that  either  this  religion  has  a 
part  to  play  still  in  the  historic  drama  or  it  has 
none.  if,  as  some  people  think,  its  part  has  been 
played  and  is  now  ended,  there  is  nothing  more  of 
any  interest  to  be  said  about  it ; if,  on  the  contrary, 
it  has  yet  a share  in  the  evolution  of  the  nations, 
scarcely  any  subject  of  inquiry  can  be  more  fruitful 
than  the  endeavor  to  determine  what  this  share  may 
rightly  be.  For  his  own  part,  M.  Leroy -Beaulieu 
makes  the  clearest  announcement  of  his  belief  that 
religion,  and  religion  only,  can  provide  a solution 
of  the  difficulties  with  which  modern  society  is 
beset.  uThe  social  problem  is,"  he  declares  in  un- 
equivocal terms,  “before  all  things  a religious  and 
moral  problem.  It  is  not  only  a question  of  stom- 
achs, it  is  quite  as  much,  and  more  perhaps,  a 
spiritual  question — a question  of  the  soul.  Social 
reform  can  only  be  accomplished  by  means  of  moral 
reform.  In  this  sense  Tolstoi  and  the  mystics  speak 
the  truth.  In  order  to  raise  the  life  of  the  people 
we  must  raise  the  soul  of  the  people.  In  order  to 
reform  society  we  must  reform  man — reform  the 
rich,  reform  the  poor,  reform  the  workman  and 
reform  the  master,  and  give  back  to  both  of  them 
what  is  at  present  lacking,  equally  to  each  of  them 
a Christian  spirit.” 

RELIGION  THE  ONLY  BASIS  OF  MORALITY. 

M.  Leroy- Beaulieu  is  well  aware  that  he  is  not 
alone  in  the  importance  which  he  attributes  to 
moral  reform.  He  quotes  from  Saint-Simon  and 
Isaac  Pereira — as  he  might  have  quoted  from  almost 
every  school  of  modern  reform — to  Bhow  how  men 
of  absolutely  opposed  religious  views  share  his 
opinions  in  this  respect,  llis  arguments  must  be 
taken  frankly  on  tho  ground  which  ho  has  chosen 
for  tin* in,  and  this  ground  is  that  modern  morality 
is  inextricably  associated  with  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 
He  does  not  discuss  the  truth  of  revealed  religion. 
He  appears,  if  one  may  be  permitted  to  read  between 
the  lines,  to  hold  rather  the  philosophic  view  that 
it  is  beside  the  question.  He  only  maintains  that 
without  it  the  morality  of  the  age  must  fall  to 
pieces.  “Outside  Christianity,"  ho  says,  “there  is 
nothing  but  the  war  of  classes.  . . . Do  we  seek  a 
specific?  I know  of  no  other.  God  alone  can  give 
tw  back  social  peace.  It  belongs  to  His  Christ  alone 
to  pronounce  our  Pax  Vobixcum .” 


POLICE  IN  CASSOCKS 

But  he  perceives  that  if  tho  Gospel  is  to  give 
peace  to  the  world  it  must  be  on  condition  that  it 
acts  upon  the  rich  as  well  as  upon  tho  poor.  The 
time  is  past  in  which  the  Church  can  play,  with 
any  profit  to  itself  or  others,  the  part  of  “police  in 
cassocks"  which  was  assigned  to  it  by  the  threatened 
autocracies  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  century.  A 
mistaken  desire  for  temporal  dominion  has  led  the 
papacy  hitherto  to  ally  itself  with  the  powers  that 
be.  The  policy  of  the  long  pontificate  of  Pius  IX. 
was  dominated  by  this  desire.  In  pursuit  of  it  the 
papacy  consented  to  use  the  Church  as  au  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  political  authority.  It  be- 
came, under  the  influence  of  Napoleon  and  of  Thiers, 
a sort  of  watch  dog  for  vested  interests.  Naively, 
simply,  without  meaning  any  harm,  it  was  assumed 
that  in  playing  this  part  the  Church  was  doing  good 
service  to  society.  So  long  as  the  Church  directed 
its  efforts  toward  securing  for  itself  a share  in  this 
world's  goods  it  was  only  natural  that  it  should 
encourage  the  illusion. 

A PURIFIED  PAPACY. 

In  relinquishing  the  dream  of  temporal  power 
the  papacy  has  become  again  the  spiritual  power 
which  it  was  of  old.  Leo  XIII.  looks  round  upon 
a scene  of  which  the  principal  features  are  altered 
more  by  tho  inward  than  by  the  outward  change  in 
the  attitude  and  position  of  the  Holy  See.  The 
concern  of  tho  Church  henceforth  is  not  with  the 
political,  but  with  the  moral  history  of  its  day. 
The  successor  of  Sfc.  Peter  looks  no  longer  through 
narrow  vistas  of  thrones  and  dynasties  upon  the 
maintenance  of  which  his  own  depends.  A wider 
prospect  falls  beneath  his  eyes.  On  every  side  he 
sees  tho  opposing  forces  of  the  great  social  question 
arrayed  for  battle  against  each  other.  An  interna- 
tional war  of  poor  and  rich  is  on  the  eve  of  break- 
ing out.  He  has  nothing  material  to  lose  or  gain 
in  the  event.  He  sees  in  the  whole  a great  moral 
problem,  of  which  he  believes  himself  to  hold  the 
solution.  It  is  not  surprising,  then— on  the  contrary, 
it  is  in  keeping  with  all  the  best  traditions  of  the 
supremo  guardian  of  virtue  upon  earth— that  ho 
should  step  down  into  the  arena  and  insist  upon  his 
right  to  point  out  the  path  of  peace.  This  and  this 
only  is,  in  M.  Leroy -Beaulieu’s  opinion,  what  Leo 
XIII.  has  dono  in  issuing  the  encyclical  Rtrum 
Novarum.  It  is  as  a moral  instruction,  ami  not  as 
a lesson  in  political  economy,  that  it  must  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  faithful. 

DEMOCRACY  WITHOUT  SOCIALISM. 

M.  Leroy -Beaulieu  does  not  admit  that  this  conti 
nuity  of  the  policy  of  the  Holy  See  has  been  broken 
by  the  espousal  of  the  democratic  cause.  What  Leo 
XIII.  lias  done  is  a direct  continuation  of  the  policy 
which  has  always  guided  the  acts  of  the  sovereign 
pontiffs.  Tho  application  of  it  only  has  changed. 
Rome  has  always  sought  to  ally  herself  with  the 
great  powers.  Hitherto  they  have  been  the  political 
powers.  Henceforth,  if  she  is  to  maintain  her 
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moral  supremacy,  they  will  necessarily  be  the  moral 
powers  Among  these  Leo  XIII.  and  his  advisers 
have  perceived  that  democracy  is  every  day  coming 
to  the  foremost  rank  “ Come  unto  me.  all  ye  that 
labor  and  are  heavy  laden,”  is  the  legitimate  cry  of 
the  Church.  In  uttering  it  and  making  himself,  as 
he  has  done,  the  pope  of  the  democracy,  Leo  XIII. 
has  shown  himself  to  possess,  as  his  predecessors 
have  done  before  him,  a full  share  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  serpent,  while  at  the  same  time,  in  protesting 
against  the  appetites  of  socialism,  he  maintains  the 
harmlessuess  of  the  dove  The  triumph  of  democ- 
racy without  socialism  is  the  ideal  which  he  has 
sot  before  the  orthodox.  Henceforth,  ©very  good 
Catholic  must  be  a democrat,  but  he  is  distinctly 
forbidden  to  call  himself  a socialist.  The  historic 
developments  of  this  ideal,  the  manner  in  which  it 
has  been,  as  it  were,  borne  in  from  the  circumfer- 
ence to  tho  centre  of  the  Church,  the  part  which 
has  been  played  in  the  gradual  evolution  of  the  Holy 
See  by  the  great  ecclesiastics  of  Germany,  England, 
Ireland,  and  America,  and,  above  all.  the  intimate 
harmony  of  tho  ideal  with  the  Christum  traditions, 
are  demonstrated  in  a masterly  manner  in  this  ar- 
ticle. How  to  give  practical  form  to  the  ideal  is 
reserved  for  the  next. 

FRENCH  NEO-CHRISTIANITY, 

“ T T is  a considerable  sign  in  France  when  ridicule 

1 changes  its  object  and  passes  from  odo  camp 
to  the  other, ” nays  the  Vicomt©  de  Vogiie  in  the 
remarkable  article  entitled  “Tho  Neo  Christian 
Movement  in  France,”  in  the  January  Harper's. 

The  writer  traces  with  an  admirable  pen  the 
course  of  literary— i.e.,  Voltairian— scepticism  of  the 
first  half  of  the  century,  the  scientific  scepticism 
which  has  accompanied  or  supplanted  it  Bince  1840, 
the  amalgamation  of  the  two  into  the  official  linbe 
lief  for  which  the  French  Government  has  stood 
during  the  last  decade,  and  the  reaction,  which  is 
even  now  u|k>ii  us.  Not  superstitious,  peasaut 
France,  which  is  just  being  paganized  by  the  teach- 
ing of  the  last  century,  but  the  students,  the  young 
doctors,  lawyers,  literary  men,  the  scions  of  France, 
her  hope  and  strength — these  have  revolted  from  the 
dry  substitute  that  scientific  atheism  makes  for  a 
religion  of  ideals 

“lu  tho  years  that  have  elapsed  since  1880  the 
religious  sentiment  seemed  to  have  received  a mor- 
tal stroke.  Outside  of  the  group  of  militant  Catho 
lies— and  they  were  in  a very  small  minority  in  the 
professions,  wherein  is  formed  the  thought  that 
directs  the  public  mind — everything  seemed  to  have 
conspired  against  this  sentiment — the  official  action 
of  the  legal  power,  the  old  Voltairianism  of  the 
middle  classes,  the  scientific  disdain  of  the  studious, 
the  coarse  naturalism  of  the  literary  men.  Wo 
might  well  have  supposed  that  the  generation  which 
was  submitted  to  the  decisive  test  would  be  defi- 
nitely emancipated  from  all  religious  preoccu- 
pation. It  is  precisely  the  contrary  which  has  come 
to  i>ass. ” 


For  the  generation  that  has  grown  up  in  the  du- 
heartening  atmosphere  of  the  twenty  yean*  after 
1870  has  tried  the  religion  of  scientific  criticism 
and  has  found  it  wanting  This  brood  of  findt 
stfcle  thinkers  have  asked  for  bread,  and  stones  hare 
been  proffered  them.  “ There  happened  what  always 
happened  at  all  epochs  of  great  expansion  of  knowl 
edge ; at  the  first  moment  this  irradiation  of  light 
seemed  to  brighten  the  whole  horizon,  and  man  be 
lieves  himself  to  be  freed  forever  from  the  gloom 
wherein  he  was  feeling  his  way  darkly;  but  souo 
the  impatient  spirits  spring  further  forward,  beyond 
the  luminous  zone,  the  magnified  horizon  retire 
before  their  eyes,  and  the  gloom  grows  there  once 
more,  thicker  than  ever  Above  all,  it  was  clear 
from  too  evident  social  symptoms  that  if  science 
can  satisfy  some  very  distinguished  minds  it  can 
do  nothing  to  moralize  and  discipline  societies 
criminal  statistics  loudly  proclaim  this  inefficacy' 

There  was  no  creed  waiting  to  receive  the  mantle 
of  scientific  dogmatism  ; the  result  has  been  nihil 
ism,  pessimism,  introspective  self-torture,  a wrack 
ing  analysis  of  life,  Schopenliauer,  Taine,  Tolstoi 
“Rationalists,  sceptics,  atheists,  the  minds  that  arc 
most  emancipated  from  religious  beliefs,  return  by 
a different  route  to  the  state  of  thought  of  an  In- 
dian yogui,  of  an  Egyptian  anchorite  of  the  second 
century,  or  of  a scholastic  monk  of  the  eleventh 
century,  with  the  only  difference  that  they  do  n<* 
make  the  demon  intervene.  They  denounce,  in  the 
same  terms  as  of  old,  the  pitfalls  of  nature,  of  the 
flesh,  and  of  life.” 

The  most  important  result  of  thiH  strange  ferment 
is  the  new  sympathy  with  the  Christian  faith. 
Voltaire  and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  have  reversed 
places  in  the  sarcastic  flights  of  the  Frenchmen.  A 
serious,  a reverent,  indeed,  a passionate  desire  to 
extract  whatever  is  true  from  the  body  of  Christian 
tenets  has  come  upon  those  who,  a few  years  ago, 
had  nothing  hut  scathing  irony  for  anything  con- 
nected with  the  religion  of  the  West. 

THE  LITERARY  REACTION. 

“In  literature,  these  new  comers  declare  them- 
selves disgusted  with  naturalism  and  scandalized 
by  dilettanteisni.  They  require  their  writers  to 
have  seriousness  and  moral  inspiration.  They  have 
a marked  taste  for  what  is  nowadays  called  ‘symbol 
ism,  ’ that  is  to  say,  a form  of  art  which,  though 
painting  reality,  is  constantly  bringing  reality  once 
more  into  communication  with  the  mystery  of  the 
universe.  And  ns  the  models  of  this  kind  have  been 
given  by  the  mystic  authors  of  the  great  epoclis  of 
faith,  we  see  unbelieving  men  of  letters  who  read 
with  delight  and  praise  ul>ove  all  things  the  lmi 
tation  of  Christ  and  the  writings  of  St.  Francis 
of  Assisi  and  St.  Francois  de  Sales.  ” 

SYMPTOMS  OF  THE  NEO  CHRISTIANITY. 

Proofs  which  cannot  l>e  gainsaid  are  patent  in 
the  writings  of  M.  Rod,  the  author  of  “Moral  Ideas 
of  the  Present  Time,”  of  M.  Pouilhan  in  his  “New 
Mysticism,”  above  all  of  M.  Lasserre,  the  young 
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student  author  of  “The  Christian  Crisis.'1  and  many 
others,  from  whom  the  Vicomte  Vogue  gives  strik 
ing  and  significant  quotations.  People  do  not  see 
this  movement  in  the  flash  and  glitter  of  the  Boule 
vard.  “But  if  they  would  take  the  trouble  to  live 
with  the  professors  and  students,  to  read  serious 
publications,  to  follow  the  lectures  of  the  Sorbonne, 
and  sit  on  the  benches  of  the  schools  of  law  and  of 
medicine,  they  would  at  once  discern  the  silent 
labor  that  is  going  on  within  the  brain  of  the 
nation,  in  the  intellectual  centre  whence  the  in 
fluences  of  the  future  will  start.  ” 

“TUB  SOUL  OP  THE  FORESTS  AND  THE  MISTS. " 

What  is  the  historical  significance  of  this  unex- 
pected groping  after  the  eternal  mystery?  Accord- 
ing to  the  Vicomte  de  Vogtte,  it  is  the  Celtic  as 
opposed  to  the  Latin  element  in  the  Frenchman. 

“In  the  new  generations  we  notice  the  reappear- 
ance of  one  of  the  essential  elements  of  the  French 
race,  namely,  the  collective  and  fraternal  soul — 
democracy,  as  it  is  called  nowadays — of  the  old  Cel- 
tic and  Gaulish  stock,  the  soul  of  the  forests  and 
the  mists,  early  oppressed  by  tho  hard  Kornan  dis- 
cipline, by  the  limiting  and  hierarchic  spirit  of 
these  Latins,  who  came  from  a country  of  rocks  and 
clear  skies.  . . . This  soul  is  once  more  cropping 
out.  Everything  announces  the  rising  of  the  old 
sap. " 

DR.  BRIGGS  ON  THEOLOGICAL  EDUCATION. 

“ ”T~'HEO LOGICAL  Education  and  Its  Needs”  is 

A the  subject  of  a learned  paper  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  C.  A.  Briggs  in  the  January  Forum.  He  first 
traces  the  development  in  theological  education  in 
America  through  three  stages : as  a part  of  the  col- 
lege, as  an  independent  professional  school,  and  as 
an  independent  school  in  friendly  relations  with 
the  university,  and  then  proceeds  to  point  out  some 
of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  that  have  sprung 
out  of  theological  seminaries.  Theology  has  suffered 
in  this  country,  he  asserts,  from  having  been  con- 
fined to  separate  schools.  “Theology  has  shut  her- 
self off  from  her  sister  sciences  in  America  during 
tho  present  century,  and  has  paid  the  penalty  in 
well-merited  neglect  by  the  learned  men  of  other 
departments  of  knowledge.  Theology  is  the  queen 
of  the  sciences,  but  she  can  reign  only  in  the  uni- 
versity. She  dethrones  herself  when  she  retires  by 
herself  into  the  theological  school.”  Training  in 
theological  schools  has,  he  admits,  the  advantage  of 
giving  the  ministry  a higher  professional  education, 
but  it  does  this  aC  the  expense  of  a broader  educa- 
tion. 

The  isolation  of  theology  has  also  the  disadvan- 
tage, it  is  still  further  pointed  out,  of  excluding 
from  theological  training  men  of  other  pursuits  in 
life.  “ Theological  education  should  be  free,  open 
to  any  man  or  woman  who  has  sufficient  elementary 
training  to  pursue  these  studies  The  Church  at  the 
present  time  needs  laymen  who  are  trained  in  the- 
ology. It  is  not  necessary  that  these  should  undergo 


the  entire  course  of  training  that  ministers  undergo, 
but  it  should  be  open  to  those  properly  qualified,  so 
that  they  may  pursue  those  studies  that  seem  to 
them  important  for  their  work  in  life.  The  new 
departure  of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  in  New 
York,  in  opening  its  studies  to  graduate  students  of 
Columbia  College  and  the  University  of  New  York, 
makes  it  possible  for  lawyers,  physicians,  and 
teachers,  and  others  who  desire  theological  train- 
ing, to  secure  it  in  an  institution  already  established 
where  there  are  many  courses  of  studies  suitable  for 
the  purpose.  ” 

Dr.  Briggs  believes  that  theology  is  for  the  people  as 
well  as  for  the  ministry,  and  urges  the  extension  of 
instruction  in  this  science  to  the  public  through 
lecture  courses  similar  to  the  Chautauqua  and  Uni 
versity  Extension  courses. 


A PLEA  FOR  A BROAD  CHURCH  PROPAGANDA. 

MR. THOMAS  COLLINS  SNOW  in  the  Contem 
porary  Review  for  January,  in  a paper  entitled 
“Liberal  Theology  in  the  Church  of  England,” 
pleads  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  Broad 
Church  Party  should  seek  a distinct  recognition  of 
themselves  as  a legitimate  party,  and  further  in- 
crease the  number. 

“To  accomplish  these  objects  we  ought  to  possess 
certain  definite  institutions,  of  which  the  three  fol 
lowing  are  indispensable : 

“ (1)  A society,  something  like  the  English 
Church  Union,  or  the  Church  Association,  or  the 
Evangelical  Alliance  (except  that  this  last  is  un- 
denominational) , consisting  of  persons  acknowledg 
ing  themselves  as  Latitudinarian  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  organized  for  tho  purpose 
of  advancing  our  doctrines  generally,  and  especially 
of  defending  all  Latitudinarian  holders  of  offices 
whose  positions  are  endangered  on  doctrinal  grounds. 

“ (2)  Institutions  for  education,  including  the 
spread  of  literature,  the  training  of  candidates  for 
holy  orders,  the  religious  instruction  of  other  stu- 
dents, and  tho  advancement  of  theological  learning. 

“ (2)  Missions  to  the  heathen,  preferably  by  ar- 
rangement with  tho  older  missionary  societies  to 
accept  Latitudinarian  missionaries  supported  by  us; 
but  failing  this,  by  means  of  a new  missionary 
society,  avoiding  collision  with  the  older  societies 
as  they  avoid  collisions  with  each  other,  and  work 
ing  with  them  so  far  as  they  wilt  let  us ; missions 
also  to  the  degraded  and  destitute  parts  of  tho  Eng 
lish  population,  conducted  in  the  same  way,  by 
alliance  with  tire  parochial  clergy,  and  existing 
agencies  where  they  will  accept  us.  by  separate 
agencies  where  they  will  not,  but  always  distinctly 
teaching  our  principles.” 

In  explaining  how  he  would  workout  his  scheme, 
he  makes  the  following  suggestions 
“On  one  important  point  we  might  educate  by 
object-lessons  the  equality  of  the  Christian 
churches.  In  fact,  by  concerted  action,  it  might 
not  only  be  taught  but  accomplished — 1 jumped. 1 us 
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the  phrase  is.  Remember  Stanley's  discovery  that 
the  law  does  not  forbid  Nonconformist  ministers  to 
preach  in  churches.  It  may  not  be  good  law.  but  it 
is  good  enough  to  fight  with.  Let  our  society  ap- 
pointa  Conciliation  Sunday.  On  that  day  let  every 
beneficed  clergyman  who  belongs  to  us  invite  a 
Nonconformist  minister  to  preach  in  his  church, 
and  every  non- beneficed  clergyman  officiate  in  a 
Nonconformist  chapel  (and  administer  the  Com 
munion  according  to  the  forms  there  in  use,  if  the 
rules  of  the  denomination  allow  him)  ; then  let  the 
bishops  do  their  worst.  Let  us  take  it  before  all 
the  possible  courts,  and  if  the  courts  decide  against 
us  let  us  use  the  invincible  weapon  of  the  Ritual- 
ists , let  us  go  to  prison  for  • contempt  ’ After 
half  a dozen  imprisonments  the  bishops  would  de 
sist  for  very  shame,  as  they  have  done  with  the 
Ritualists.  When  the  next  Conciliation  Sunday 
came  round  it  would  bo  taken  as  a matter  of  course. " 


THE  ENGLISH  CLERGY  IN  POLITICS. 

THE  Review  of  the  Churches  (London)  makes 
“The  Place  of  the  Clergy  in  Politics”  the  sub- 
ject of  a symposium  in  its  December  number. 
Canon  Barker,  Canon  Wilberforce,  Rev.  W.  Tuck 
well,  Rev.  J Guinness  Rogers,  and  Rev.  F.  W. 
Macdonald  discuss  the  subject  from  the  clerical  point 
of  view.  They  are  all  practically  agreed  in  thinking 
that  the  parson  has  a duty  as  a citizen,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Macdonald,  who  thinks  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  parson  is  better  out  of  politics.  Mr. 
Macdonald  thinks  that  the  men  are  very  few  who 
will  not  do  more  harm  than  good  in  leaving  the 
quiet  paths  of  ministerial  duty  to  take  part  in  po- 
litical life.  Canon  Wilberforce  replies  thus  to  the 
four  questions  put  by  the  Review  of  the  Churches: 

1.  Inasmuch  as  “ politics”  are  the  morals  of  the 
nation,  I consider  that  the  oft  repeated  aphorism 
that  the  accredited  ministers  of  religion  overstep 
their  functions  when  they  actively  participate  in 
the  political  struggles  of  the  time  is  both  shallow 
and  mischievous  If  the  clergy  of  all  denomina- 
tions abstain  from  influencing  the  political  life  of 
the  nation  the  mainsprings  of  national  progress  are 
likely  to  become  unspiritualized. 

2.  The  extent  to  which  their  influence  should  be 
exerted  will  depend  entirely  upon  circumstances, 
and  should  be  in  the  support  of  principles  without 
regard  to  parties. 

I consider  that  the  sacred  ministry,  so  fnr  from 
emancipating  an  intelligent  Englishman  from  par- 
ticipating in  the  responsibilities  of  political  life, 
accentuates  his  obligations  as  a citizen  of  heaven 
to  raise  his  voice  against  state  permitted  vices, 
which  tend  to  undermine  the  stability  of  the  com- 
monwealth ; and  though  he  may  lose  popularity 
among  lukewarm  temporizers  who  would  prefer  to 
hear  in  their  pulpits  echoes  of  their  own  opinions, 
his  ministry  unquestionably  gains  in  real  power  if 
he  has  the  courage  solemnly  to  proclaim,  even  in 
the  midst  of  the  excitement  of  a contested  election. 


the  responsibility  before  God  of  the  exercise  of  the 
franchise  in  connection  with  such  blots  upon  Chris 
tian  civilization  as  the  Indian  opium  revenue,  the 
demoralizing  bane  of  the  liquor  traffic,  the  inade 
quate  protection  of  the  purity  of  women,  and  the 
oppression  of  weaker  people,  without  courting  the 
favor  or  shrinking  from  the  displeasure  of  any 
political  party,  however  powerful. 

3.  It  is  not  easy  to  define  what  has  and  what  has 
not  been  a blessing  in  the  past  life  of  the  nation, 
inasmuch  as  the  eternal  purpose  works  behind  all 
the  multitudinous  activities  of  national  life,  and  in 
that  eternal  purpose  all  things  work  together  for 
ultimate  good 

4.  I see  no  necessity  for  the  differentiation  sug- 
gested. Tlie  presence  of  Bishops  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  their  complete  freedom  to  debate  and 
vote  upon  every  question  affecting  the  welfare  of 
the  nation,  is  a sufficient  indication  that  the  absten 
tion  of  her  ordained  ministry  from  the  political 
issues  of  the  day  is  not  tlie  theory  of  the  Church  of 
England. 

THE  DOMESTIC  AND  SOCIAL  POSITION  OF  WOMEN 
• IN  CHINA. 

IN  the  Deutsche  Rundschau  for  December  Prof. 

C.  Arendt  gives  much  interesting  information 
concerning  the  position  of  women  in  China  His 
pictures  of  the  domestic  and  social  life  of  Chinese 
women  are  the  result  of  personal  observation  in  the 
country,  supplemented  by  the  study  of  Chinese  lit- 
erature ; but,  it  must  be  understood,  it  is  of  North 
China  in  particular  that  he  writes  and  he  goes  into 
great  detail  in  describing  the  marriage  customs 
Woman's  lot  in  China  cannot  be  called  an  enviable 
one.  As  soon  as  she  makes  her  appearance  in  the 
world  she  is  received  with  less  joy  than  if  she  had 
been  a son ; yet  the  affection  of  tlie  Chinese  for  their 
children  is,  on  tlie  whole,  one  of  their  favorable 
characteristics,  and  the  little  daughter  does  not  come 
to  much  harm  during  the  first  few  years  of  her  life. 
Till  she  is  about  twelve  she  has  much  the  same 
freedom  as  her  brother,  though  she  must,  at  tlie 
same  time,  undergo  some  training  in  the  duties  of 
housekeeping  and  in  fine  needlework. 

Her  mental  training  is,  however,  greatly  neg- 
lected. If  we  follow  the  Chinese  girl  further  on 
her  way  through  life  we  see  her  in  sad  and  friend- 
less circumstances.  At  tlie  age  of  twelve  she  is 
banished  from  society,  to  become,  as  the  Chinese 
put  it,  “the  young  girl  who  sits  in  the  house,”  and 
to  look  forward  to  tlie  day  when  she  will  be  given 
to  a husband  whom  she  in  all  probability  has 
never  hefore  seen. 

Tlie  marriage  customs  and  ceremonies  are  very 
curious.  When  the  married  pair  first  enter  their 
own  apartments  tlie  bridegroom  removes  with  his 
own  hand  the  red  silk  veil  in  which  the  bride  has 
been  enveloped,  and  he  sees  his  wife's  face  for  the 
first  time.  They  salute  each  other  ceremoniously 
before  they  sit  down.  The  other  women  present 
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then  invite  the  young  pair  to  partake  of  food.  And 
what  is  the  lot  of  the  wife  after  she  takes  up  her 
abode  in  her  new  home?  She  must  obey  both  her 
husband  and  her  mother-in-law;  she  may  not  come 
into  contact  with  men  or  the  outside  world  ; she 
may  not  go  to  public  amusements  or  to  the  theatre, 
and  she  cannot  read.  Sho  has  to  sit  alone  in  her 
room  while  her  husband  entertains  his  guests,  but 
she  may  receive  her  lady  friends  and  return  their 
visits.  In  a third  chapter  Professor  Arendt  gives  us 
a more  pleasing  picture  of  the  Chinese  woman  in  the 
capacity  of  mother. 


WHAT  TO  DO  FOR  THE  BRITISH  LABORER. 

IN  the  Nineteenth  Century  Lord  Thring  writes,  as 
is  his  wont,  intelligently  and  lucidly  as  to  what 
is  necessary  to  be  done  in  order  to  settle  the  English 
land  question.  His  own  summary  of  his  paper  is  to  be 
found  in  the  following  paragraph,  which  should  be 
committed  to  heart  by  parliamentary  candidates  in 
every  rural  constituency  at  the  coming  election : 
“Comparatively  small  amendments  of  the  statute- 
book  would  remove  the  legal  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
a complete  scheme  of  improvement.  Arouse  the 
revenue  authorities  and  the  board  of  agriculture, 
and  you  have  brought  into  the  market  from  time  to 
time  parcels  of  land  of  a size  eminently  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  the  laborer.  Moreover,  they  will  not 
be  huddled  together  in  large,  unmanageable  lumps, 
but  distributed  in  small  holdings  throughout  the 
rural  parishes.  Create  district  registers  of  title  by 
making  every  county  council  a register  office  for 
titles  and  a sale  office  of  land,  and  you  have  the 
machinery  for  selling  the  land.  Make  the  piwt-office 
an  advertising  instrument,  and  their  officers  col- 
lectors of  the  instalments  of  purchase- money,  and 
there  arises  a complete  organization  for  bringing 
home  to  the  peasant  a knowledge  of  the  land  he  can 
buy,  and  a perception  of  the  easy  mode  in  which 
he  can  acquire  that  land,  pay  the  purchase  money, 
and  deal  with  it  cheaply. 

“Create  village  councils,  and  you  invest  the 
peasant  with  a status  which  will  give  him  an  in- 
terest in  his  village,  and  a position  which  he  will 
not  readily  exchange  for  that  of  a town  resident.  It 
is  not,  however,  the  interest  of  the  well-to-do  laborer 
which  is  alone  to  lie  considered.  Dives  and  Lazarus 
may  well  both  claim  sympathy.  Make  it  the  duty 
of  the  parish  in  the  first  instance,  and  of  the  county 
council  as  a secondary  authority,  to  assert  the  right 
of  the  public  to  the  footpaths  and  the  roadside 
wastes,  and  the  blessing  of  the  artist,  the  stranger, 
and  the  ploughman  shall  rest  on  the  head  of  the 
government  who  cares  for  such  things,  small  in 
themselves,  but  large  in  their  effects.” 

From  a Farmer’s  Point  of  View. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Bear,  who  follows  Lord  Thring,  discusses 
the  proposals  of  both  jiolitical  parth's  with  consider- 
able severity  and  impartiality.  He  maintains  that 
the  less  power  the  parish  council  has  in  the  taking 
and  letting  of  land  the  better  it  will  be.  The 


county  council  should  be  the  supreme  local  authority, 
with  either  district  councils  or  parish  councils  act- 
ing under  it  and  sending  delegates  to  it,  but  there 
should  not  be  both  parish  and  district  councils. 

Mr.  Bear  is  in  favor  of  district  councils.  He 
thiuks  it  would  be  highly  dangerous  to  the  peace 
and  welfare  of  the  rural  community  to  commit  any 
considerable  powers  to  the  parish  councils.  Mr. 
Bear  thinks  that  the  worst  of  foreign  competition  is 
now  over,  and  that  an  era  of  moderate  prosperity 
for  agriculture  is  now  beginning.  Nothing  would 
more  rapidly  increase  the  demand  for  labor  than  a 
real  aud  effective  Tenant  Right  Act,  giving  security 
for  the  capital  of  farmers  invested  in  their  homes. 

Mrs.  Batson,  writing  on  “ Hodge  at  Home,  ” pleads 
for  two  things,  which  are  not  often  coupled  to- 
gether . first,  tliat  the  laborer  should  be  deprived  of 
his  beer,  and,  secondly,  that  he  should  be  encouraged 
to  marry  as  soon  as  possible.  Twenty -three  is  bet- 
ter titan  twenty-five,  but  twenty  is  better  than 
either.  


LABOR  TROUBLES  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

IN  the  Economic  Journal  (British)  for  December 
Mr.  Charlewood  gives  a very  interesting  account 
of  the  way  in  which  the  strike  in  New  Zealand, 
which  grew  out  of  the  Australian  strike  against 
the  shipping  companies,  was  defeated ; 

“Before  the  strike  broke  out  here  the  price  of 
produce  at  Sydney  was  rapidly  advancing  to  famine 
rates,  and  - naturally  our  farmers  were  anxious  to 
reap  the  benefits.  The  strikers,  therefore,  at  once 
had  the  farmers  arrayed  against  them,  and  it  was 
mainly  owing  to  their  assistance  that  the  Union 
Company  won  such  a complete  victory. 

“Immediately  after  the  Seamen's  Union  called 
out  their  men  from  the  Union  Company's  steamers, 
the  wharf  laborers  went  out.  and  the  whole  work 
of  the  port  was  carried  on  by  volunteers  and  free 
laborers.  For  a week  the  scene  in  port  was  a novel 
one.  Men  of  independent  means,  members  of  ath- 
letic clubs,  bank  clerks,  schoolmasters,  etc. , were  to 
be  seen  loading  and  unloading  ballast,  coal,  and 
general  cargo,  shunting  trucks  on  the  wharves — in 
fact,  carrying  on  the  whole  work  of  the  port.  It 
was  astonishing  how  soon  they  adapted  themselves 
to  their  new  work ; for  the  first  two  days  there  was 
naturally  considerable  confusion,  but  after  that  the 
work  was  carried  on  in  the  most  orderly  manner.” 
Curiously  enough,  the  unionist  strikers  had  no 
objection  to  the  volunteers,  aud  did  not  treat  them 
with  the  same  severity  that  they  showed  to  the  non- 
union workmen.  The  strike,  however,  was  utterly 
defeated  ; and  although  the  labor  candidates  carried 
all  before  them  at  the  polls  the  leaders  of  the  strike 
were  not  among  those  who  were  returned  to  Par- 
liament. 


IN  the  Prtussitche  Lahrbdcher  of  December  there 
is  a very  instructive  article  on  Japan,  written 
d propos  of  Karl  Rathgen's  new  book,  “Japan’s  Po- 
litical Economy  and  State  Housekeeping.”  Such 
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a spectacle  as  that  of  an  Asiatic  people  suddenly 
throwing  off  its  ancient  customs  like  an  old  dress, 
while  several  European  states  still  carefully  preserve 
their  old  aud  antiquated  forms  of  government,  has 
never  before  been  witnessed. 

LESSONS  FOR  A YOUNG  MAN'S  LIFE. 

IN  the  Young  Man  for  January  Prof.  John  Stuart 
Blackie  publishes  an  interesting  article  on  rem- 
iniscences of  his  youth.  Like  a lady’s  letter,  the 
most  important  part  of  it  is  in  the  postscript,  in 
which  he  sets  down  a few  of  the  rules  of  conduct 
which  have  guided  him  through  life,  and  which  he 
has  no  doubt  may  have  contributed  largely  to  any 
praiseworthy  work  that  he  has  been  able,  in  the 
course  of  a long  life,  to  achieve. 

“I.  Never  indulge  the  notion  that  you  have  any 
absolute  right  to  choose  the  sphere  or  the  circum 
stances  in  which  you  are  to  put  forth  your  powers 
of  social  action  ; but  let  your  daily  wisdom  of  life  be 
in  making  a good  use  of  the  opportunities  given  you. 

“II.  We  live  in  areal,  and  a solid,  and  a truthful 
world.  In  such  a world  only  truth,  in  the  long  run, 
can  hope  to  prosper.  Therefore  avoid  lies,  mere 
show  and  sham,  and  hollow  superficiality  of  all 
kinds,  which  is  at  the  best  a painted  lie.  Let  what 
ever  you  are,  and  whatever  you  do,  grow  out  of  a 
firm  root  of  truth  and  a strong  soil  of  reality. 

“III.  The  nobility  of  life  is  work.  We  live  in  a 
working  world.  The  lazy  and  idle  man  does  not 
count  in  the  plan  of  campaign.  'Mv  Father  work- 
eth  hitherto,  and  I work."  Let  that  text  be  enough, 
“IV.  Never  forget  St  Paul’s  sentence,  ‘Love  is  the 
fulfilling  of  the  law.'  This  is  the  steam  of  the  social 
machine. 

“ V.  But  the  stcaiu  requires  regulation.  It  is  reg- 
ulated by  intelligence  and  moderation.  Healthy  ac- 
tion is  always  a balance  of  forces,  and  all  extremes 
are  dangerous ; the  excess  of  a good  thing  being 
often  more  dangerous  in  its  social  consequences  tliau 
the  excess  of  what  is  radically  bad. 

“VI  Do  one  thing  well.  • Be  a whole  man,  "as 
Chancellor  Thurlow  suid,  ‘To  one  thing  at  one  time.  ’ 
Make  clean  work  and  leave  no  tags.  Allow  no  de- 
lays when  you  are  at  a thing,  do  it,  and  be  done 
with  it. 

“ VII  Avoid  miscellaneous  reading.  Read  nothing 
that  you  do  not  care  to  remember ; and  remember 
nothing  you  do  not  mean  to  use. 

“VIII.  Never  desire  to  appear  clever  and  make  a 
show  of  your  talents  lieforc  men.  Be  honest,  lov- 
ing, kindly,  and  sym|>athetic  in  all  you  say  and  do. 
Cleverness  will  flow  from  you  naturally,  if  you  have 
it;  and  applause  will  come  to  you  unsought  from 
those  who  know  what  to  applaud  ; but  the  applause 
of  fools  is  to  lie  shunned. 

“IX.  Above  all  things  avoid  fault-finding  and  a 
hahit  of  criticism  let  your  rule  in  reference  to 
your  social  sentiments  l>e  simply  this,  pray  for  the 
bad.  pity  the  weak,  enjoy  the  good,  and  reverence 
both  the  great  and  the  small,  ns  playing  each  his 
part  aptly  in  the  divine  symphony  of  the  universe ” 


THE  FOLLY  OF  NUMBERS. 

How  Are  Nations  to  be  Fed  in  Time  of  War) 

IE  SPECTATEUR  MILITA1RE,  alluding  to  the 
s|>eeches  made  on  November  5 in  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies  by  Le  Vicomte  de  Montfort 
aud  M.  Raiberti,  takes  the  former  to  task  for 
sj leaking  somewhat  contemptuously  of  the  “folly  of 
numbers,”  which,  ltaving  swejrt  over  the  whole  face 
of  Europe,  makes  it  necessary  for  France  to  recog- 
nize numbers  as  a factor  of  primary  importance  in 
face  of  the  armaments  of  her  neighbors.  Le  Specta- 
teur  Militaire  considers  that  wluit  M.  de  Montfort 
characterizes  as  the  “folly  of  numbers”  should 
really  lie  looked  upon  as  a sentiment  of  precaution; 
aud  tliat  any  government  which  failed  to  impose 
on  alt  its  citizens  without  distinction  the  obliga- 
tion of  military  service  would  lamentably  neglect 
the  responsibility  which  rests  upon  it,  to  take,  as  far 
os  possible,  all  needful  measures  for  guaranteeing 
the  country  against  defeat  aud  possible  annihilation. 
The  real  folly  is  not  in  organizing  the  military 
forces  of  the  country,  but  in  overlooking  the  fact 
tliat  even  in  time  of  war  the  country  must  live. 

The  women,  children,  and  the  aged,  all  those,  in 
fact,  who  do  not  march  against  the  enemy,  liave 
needs  which  must  lie  satisfied  in  order  to  insure 
their  existence.  Who,  then,  is  to  supply  their  im 
perative  needs  when  the  whole  of  the  youth,  and 
even  those  of  mature  years,  are  under  arms  and  en 
gaged  with  the  enemy?  This,  surely,  is  a grave  and 
difficult  problem,  to  which  no  one  appears  hitherto 
to  have  paid  attention  liefore  M.  Raiberti  raised  the 
question  in  the  sitting  of  November  5 by  ask- 
ing ; “ What  is  to  become,  when  the  nation  has  set 
out,  of  the  country  left  behind?  . . . The  war 
will  support  those  who  go;  but  who  will  support 
those  who  do  not  go?  The  men  over  forty -five  years 
of  age  will  remain  by  their  own  firesides;  but  how 
many  are  they?  . . They  numla-r  3,015.000  men 
between  the  ages  of  forty-five  and  sixty.  But  how- 
are  these  3,015,000,  who  no  longer  possess  the 
strength  and  endurance  of  youth,  to  carry  out  si- 
multaneously their  own  work  and  the  w-ork  of  the 
four  million  absentees?  How  are  these  three  million 
men  to  feed  the  remaining  thirty-five  or  thirty-six 
millions?” 

Surely,  the  true  folly  of  numbers  lies  in  theexag 
geration  of  the  obligation  to  military  service  pre- 
aerilied  by  the  law  of  1889,  which  extended  this 
obligation  up  to  the  age  of  forty-five  years  The 
law  of  1872,  which  was  gravely  imperfect  in  many 
respects,  was  yet  wise  enough  not  to  impose  this 
obligation  on  French  citizens  over  forty  years  of 
age.  Now,  it  seems  extremely  probable  that  the 
concurrence  of  all  between  forty  and  forty-five  will 
lie  indispensable  to  insure,  with  those  still  older, 
the  existence  of  that  portion  of  the  nation  which 
remains  in  the  country  after  the  departure  of  the 
army  ; aud  it  is  not  even  absolutely  certain  that  the 
war  will  bo  able  to  supisirt  the  army.  Under  some- 
what similar  circumstances  the  National  Convention 
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found  it  necessary  to  organize  special  companies  to 
sow,  reap,  and  thrash  out  the  harvest.  As  M.  Rai- 
berti  truly  says  “It  is  not  enough  to  moss  the 
troops  on  the  frontier  ; they  leave  the  country  behind 
them,  and  it  is  necessary  to  keep  it  from  starving.  ” 
It  seems,  therefore,  very  questionable  whether  it 
would  not  have  been  wiser  to  exempt  from  military 
service  all  French  citizens  between  forty'  and 
forty  five  years  of  age,  and  to  organize  them  as 
regiments  of  workmen  and  not  as  soldiers.  In  any 
case,  the  question  raised  by  M.  Raiberti  is  a serious 
one.  aud  one  which  requires  long  and  careful  con- 
sideration. 


THE  WAR  QUESTION. 

IN  the  jiolitics  of  the  day  and  in  public  opinion 
the  question  of  war  is  judged  rather  by  the  utter- 
ances of  certain  statesmen  than  by  the  military' 
position  of  the  moment.  But  the  latter  is  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  the  event  of  a declaration 
of  war.  The  editor  of  the  Deutsche  Revue  has,  there- 
fore, applied  to  General  von  Leszczynski,  a promi- 
nent man  in  the  German  army,  for  his  views  on  the 
matter,  and  his  reply  appears  in  the  Revue  for  Jan 
uary.  The  general  describes  the  present  military 
strength  and  weakness  of  the  German  army,  and 
seeks  to  still  the  universal  war  panic  by  killing  the 
illusions  and  hopes  of  adventurous  politicians  and 
disturbers  of  the  peace. 

His  comparisons  of  the  German  with  the  French 
and  Russian  armies  are  very  interesting.  In  Ger- 
many the  underlying  principle  of  all  military  train- 
ing is  dealing  with  the  individual.  No  pains  is 
spared  to  teach  each  soldier  discipline  and  skill  in 
the  use  of  his  weapons,  and  what  he  learns  he  does 
not  forget  easily.  The  main  object  of  the  training 
of  a leader  is  to  teach  him  to  be  independent,  and 
herein  lies  the  secret  of  that  fresh  initiative  which 
has  distinguished  all  the  battles  of  the  last  wars 
France  and  Russia  are  only  now  beginning  ma- 
noeuvres and  exercises  which  have  been  in  use  in 
Germany  for  the  last  fifty  years  at  least,  and  then 
they  are  planned  out  in  advance  down  to  the  very 
minutest  details— with  very  different  results,  of 
course.  Another  secret  of  Germany's  strength  lies 
in  her  corps  of  officers,  “ the  first  in  the  world 
and  the  last,  hut  not  least,  important  factor  is  the 
confidence  in  each  other  of  the  nation  and  the  army. 

Russia  is  not  likely  to  go  to  war  if  she  can  help 
it  In  the  first  place,  new  arms  are  being  intro- 
duced into  the  army  ; and  how  could  a force  two 
ni  ill  ions  strong  be  fed  in  an  enemy’s  country  ? So 
far  as  arms  are  concerned  France  and  Germany 
may  be  said  to  be  equal,  but  in  Germany  loyalty  is 
a stranger  force  with  the  soldiers  They  serve  the 
t emperor.  The  German  officers  have  lieen  trained 

inactive  service  on  the  field  In  France  this  is  not 
so  In  times  of  peace  the  discipline  in  the  French 
army  is  extremely  severe,  hut  on  the  field,  where 
hundreds  of  thousands  are  brought  together,  strict 
discipline  does  not  avail  much.  Their  training,  the 


good  example  of  superiors,  and  loyalty  are  the 
factors  which  should  be  brought  into  play.  With 
regard  to  the  alliances,  the  main  point,  the  general 
says,  is  England's  decision  ; but  he  has  too  much 
confidence  in  the  German  nation  to  fear  that  Ger- 
many could  not  get  on  without  England. 

A RUSSIAN  GENERAL  ON  THE  SMALL-BORE  RIFLE 
AND  THE  CALIBRE  OF  FIELD  ARTILLERY. 

GENERAL  DRAOOMIROV,  in  a recent  contri 
button  to  the  Russian  Bercmrskyn  Rnsvictl- 
tschik,  gives  expression  to  some  important  view's  in 
connection  with  small-bore  magazine  rifles  and  the 
calibre  of  field  guns.  The  aim  of  wea|Mms  in  war 
is,  in  the  first  place,  to  damage  individuals,  and  in 
the  second  to  deal  destruction  to  animate  and  in- 
animate masses.  The  first  of  these  objects  is  as- 
signed to  the  rifle,  and  is  admirably  fulfilled  by  the 
modern  small  bore  with  its  high  velocity  aud  low 
trajectory.  To  fit  this  weapon,  however,  with  a 
magazine,  leads  only  to  useless  complications  and 
sacrifices  accuracy  for  the  questionable  advantage 
of  rapidity  of  fire : that  is  to  say,  a factor  of  the 
first  importance  is  placed  in  the  background  by  one 
of  only  secondary  value. 

What  is  really  wanted  is  many  hits  and  not  many 
shots.  In  battle  what  is  of  consequence  is  not  the 
acoustic  effects,  or  the  music  of  the  bullets,  but 
their  effectiveness.  The  magazine  is  not  only  com 
plicated  in  itself,  but  it  is  liable  to  get  out  of  onler, 
while  its  use  at  the  same  time  greatly  increases  the 
probabilities  of  w’aste  and  hiss  of  ammunition. 

During  peace  manoeuvres  it  has  repeatedly  been 
found  that  soldiers  continue  firing  without  noticing 
that  the  magazine  is  empty,  and  this  heedlessness  is 
much  more  likely  to  be  increased  than  diminished 
in  the  heat  aud  excitement  of  the  battle-field.  With 
many  people  the  principle  of  the  small-bore  rifle  is 
indissolubly  associated  with  that  of  the  magazine ; 
whereas  in  reality  there  is  nothing  in  common 
between  them.  A small-bore  rifle  can  not  only  exist 
without  a magazine  attached  to  it,  but  as  a fighting 
weapon  it  has  a higher  value  without  one 
The  desideratum  which  is  sought  to  be  attained 
in  a rifle  of  being  able  to  hit  a single  point  is  no 
longer  the  same  w'hen  the  merits  of  a field  gun  are 
l»eing  weighed  . since  with  the  latter  the  effective- 
ness of  the  gun  depends  principally  on  the  multipli- 
cation of  hits  brought  about  by  the  explosiou  of  the 
shell  it  fires  Hence  with  guns  the  desideratum  is 
sought  to  be  attained  not  by  smallness  of  calibre,  as 
in  the  rifle,  but  by  giving  the  gun  as  large  a calibre 
as  possible,  subject  only  to  the  vital  necessity  for 
keeping  the  gun  within  such  reasonable  limits  as  to 
weight  as  will  allow'  of  its  being  manoeuvred  over 
every  description  of  ground  by  its  team  of  six 
horses.  Tlie  problem  to  be  solved  resolves  itself, 
therefore,  into  the  question  of  what  is  the  largest 
calibre  that  can  he  given  to  a gun  which  is  to  be 
manoeuvred  under  all  conditions  of  service  hv  a team 
of  six  horses,  which  long  experience  has  proved  to  be 
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the  best  number  that  can  be  utilized  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

Up  to  1885  the  largest  calibre  field  gun  in  the  Rus 
sian  service  efficiently  was  the  4.2  inch,  but  as  it  is 
considerably  6ur|iaKsed  in  mobility  and  precision  by 
the  8.42  inch  gun,  which*  moreover,  is  but  little  in- 
ferior to  it  as  regards  power  of  shell  fire,  it  is  question 
able  whether  any  sufficient  advantage  is  to  be  gained 
in  employing  two  different  calibres.  In  1885,  how- 
ever. General  Engelhard t,  of  the  Russian  artillery, 
showed  that  it  was  possible  to  design  a 6-inch  field 
mortar  firing  a shell  of  70 1 2 pounds,  with  a bursting 
charge  of  12  12  pounds,  and,  further,  that  this  mortar 
could  be  mounted  on  a two* wheeled  carriage  and  be 
manoeuvred  with  almost  the  same  facility  as  an 
ordinary  field  gun.  Since  then  the  idea  has  been 
thoroughly  tested  during  the  manoeuvres  of  the  Rus- 
sian army,  and  the  great  superiority  of  shell  fire 
jKXisessed  by  the  new  weapon  has  been  so  clearly 
demonstrated  that  at  the  present  moment  there  are 
already  eighteen  field  mortar  lotteries  in  the  service. 
We  now  find,  therefore,  three  classes  of  field  guns 
actually  in  use  in  the  Russian  army,  viz.  • The  6 inch 
mortar,  which  gives  great  vertical  effect  of  shell 
fire  and  fairly  good  direct  fire;  the  3. 42- inch  gun, 
with  intense  direct  fire  ; and  the  4.2-inch  gun.  which 
combines  to  some  extent  the  explosive  action  of 
the  first  named  with  the  accuracy  of  the  second. 

The  most  iuq>ortant  factor  in  determining  the  best 
calibre  for  field  guns  is  general  suitableness.  It  is 
not  enough  to  say  a gun  of  such  and  such  a calibre 
will  be  admirably  suited  for  such  and  such  a pur- 
pose, for  no  general  can  fully  calculate  in  advance 
all  the  contingencies  under  which  he  will  have  to 
operate  in  a campaign.  The  most  suitable  gun  is, 
therefore,  that  gun  which,  while  it  fulfils  certain 
ballistic  essentials,  is  capable  of  being  used  under 
all  possible  circumstances.  If  this  is  conceded,  then, 
to  adopt  guns  of  varying  calibres  and  systems  must 
necessarily  be  a retrograde  proceeding  in  army  or- 
ganization ; and  those  who  plead  for  the  introduction 
of  any  special  type  of  gun  for  field  purposes  on  the 
ground  that  under  certain  circumstances  it  will  be 
of  the  greatest  utility,  simply  forget  that  in  reality 
they  are  arguing  against  its  adoption,  seeing  that  a 
field  gun  is  not  wanted  to  meet  exceptional  condi- 
tions, but  for  use  under  all  contingencies. 

In  fixing  the  calibre.  General  Dragomirov  considers 
that  the  best  limits  for  field  guns  are  the  6-  inch  mor 
tar  and  the  8. 42- inch  field  gun.  both  of  which  are  now 
in  use  in  the  Russian  service,  and  that  the  medium, 
or  4. 2-inch. gun  is  clearly  destined,  sooner  or  later,  to 
disappear.  For  the  rifle,  he  considers  8 mm  (.315 
inch)  as  the  most  suitable  bore,  partly  because  it  is 
useless  to  kill  a man  with  a large  bullet  if  a small 
one  will  do,  aud  partly  because  any  further  dimiuu 
tion  in  the  bore  would  raise  the  cost  of  manufacture, 
increase  the  difficulty  of  manipulating  the  weapon, 
especially  in  cleaning  it,  and  inordinately  lengthen 
the  cartridge.  As  regards  machine  guns,  General 
Dragomirov  admits  that  they  would  be  wonderful 
weapons  if  it  were  necessary  to  kill  a man  several 


times  Indore  disposing  of  him.  As,  however,  once 
is  sufficient,  he  fails  to  see  how  any  arrangement 
for  scattering  the  bullets  at  the  rate  of  600  a minute 
can  be  made  to  work  satisfactorily.  Moreover,  he 
asks,  who  would  be  such  a fool  as  to  expose  masses 
to  the  fire  of  machine  guns?  At  tlio  same  time,  lie 
allows  that  they  have  their  uses  in  positions  where 
there  is  no  room  to  place  sufficient  men  to  give  the 
amount  of  rifle  fin*  required.  For  the  flanks  of  dt* 
fensive  works  and  with  small  bodies  of  men  who 
have  to  contend  against  badly -armed  hordes  machine 
guns  may  prove  useful,  but  they  are  not  required 
in  European  battle- fields,  where  there  is  seldom 
likely  to  be  either  want  of ’room  or  want  of  men. 

THE  CAPE  FROM  A FRENCH  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

T1IE  English  theory  of  colonial  self-government 
is  so  repugnant  to  French  traditions  of  admin- 
istration that  it  is  not  surprising  to  And  a French 
historian  of  the  Caj>e  prophesying  all  manner  of 
evil  things  concerning  it.  The  anonymous  author 
of  an  article  which  appears  in  the  Revue  ties  De tu 
Monties  under  the  title  of  **  An  Autonomous  Golony  ” 
regards  it  evidently  in  the  light  of  a bogie  with 
which  to  scare  Algeria.  After  drawing  a parallel 
between  the  two  communities,  he  prefaces  his  study 
of  the  institutions  of  the  Cape  by  the  following  para- 
graph, which  may  fairly  be  accepted  as  indicating 
the  bias  of  his  mind  : 

SELF-GOVERNMENT  AS  A FRENCHMAN  SEES  IT. 

“If  to  abandon,  under  the  pretext  of  emancipa- 
tion, and  not  to  carry  this  al>andonment  to  its  logi- 
cal completion  ; if  to  withdraw,  in  one  fell  swoop, 
both  military  protection  and  financial  support,  to 
leave  only  a flag  flying  half-mast  high,  to  compro- 
mise prestige  by  economy  and  the  independence  of 
others  hv  the  permission  to  jxerish  if  they  please . 
if  to  inspire  a third  j»arty  with  the  very  natural 
idea  of  gathering  from  the  ruins  of  this  pnsrtige 
and  the  materials  of  this  independence  what  some 
do  not  care  to  defend  and  others  are  not  able  to 
achieve — if  this  is  the  English  colonial  policy,  aud 
we  believe  it  to  be  so.  then  it  is  a policy  which 
would  suit  no  Algerian.”  Nor,  the  reader  may 
well  add,  would  it  suit  any  other  sane  inhabitant  of 
any  community  in  the  world.  But  let  the  last  fifty 
years  of  the  colonial  policy  of  England,  which  turns 
on  the  j>oint  of  self-government,  be  comjKired  with 
the  colonial  policy  of  France  for  a corresponding 
period,  and  between  the  two  not  an  Algerian  could 
waver  in  his  choice.  It  may  be  that  the  art  of  self- 
government  is  an  essentially  Anglo  Saxon  faculty, 
and  that  the  same  liberties  would  be  less  successfully 
exercised  by  men  of  another  race.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  Englishman  ac 
quninted  with  the  facts  that  the  prosperity  of  our 
greatest  colonies  dates  from  their  acquisition  of  the 
rights  of  n'sponsible  government. 

THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  CHESS  BOARD. 

Apart,  however,  from  the  prejudice — if  South 
African  history  can  be  considered  apart  from  the 
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essential  condition  of  its  existence — the  account  of 
the  actual  position  in  South  Africa  which  is  given 
by  the  writer  of  the  article  is  graphic  and  interest- 
ing. He  compares  the  whole  of  South  Africa  to 
a chess-board,  on  which  the  opposing  kings,  repre- 
sented by  England  and  Germany,  stand  stately  and 
almost  motionless  while  the  action  of  the  game  is 
carr ied  on  by  their  respecti  ve  queens.  These  queens, 
it  need  hardly  be  said,  are  on  their  own  squares, 
in  Pretoria  and  Capetown.  They  move  and  move 
rapidly  across  the  whole  breadth  and  length  of  the 
board.  But  the  play  is  somewhat  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  the  queens  do  not  act  wholly  and 
simply  in  the  interests  of  their  kings.  The  open 
game  is  doubled  by  a secret  one.  and  the  name  of 
the  second  game  is  Afrikanderism.  If  the  Trans- 
vaal and  the  Cape  could  come  to  terms  Germany 
and  England  would  both  be  left  in  the  lurch,  and 
an  Afrikander  nation  would  be  formed. 

THE  OBJECTS  OF  AFRIKANDERISM. 

A description  follows  of  the  rise  of  the  Afrikander 
party  and  the  formation  of  the  Bond.  The  prin- 
cipal object  of  the  policy  of  the  Bond  is  described 
as  being  the  unity  of  South  Africa.  In  order  to 
attain  it  the  antagonism  Ijetween  the  Dutch  and 
English  races  must  be,  as  far  as  possible,  removed. 
Community  of  interests  must  be  encouraged  in  poli- 
tics, commerce,  industry,  agriculture,  and  all  the 
other  pursuits  which  influence  the  life  of  nations. 
Mutual  respect  and  tolerance  in  matters  of  religion, 
law,  and  education  must  bo  developed.  And  tTie 
amalgamation  of  the  European  races  would  be 
ineffectual  unless  it  were  accompanied  by  full 
responsibility  for  the  affairs  of  the  native  races, 
which  so  largely  outnumber  the  European  popu- 
lation. Hence  the  further  cry  of  Afrikanderism, 
“South  Africa  for  the  South  Africans.”  There 
must  be  no  interference  from  without  in  native 
affairs. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  THE  FLAG. 

Under  what  flag,  then,  is  United  South  Africa  to 
take  its  place  among  the  nations?  The  work  of 
union  as  yet  is  far  from  accomplished.  It  is  only 
the  second  game  of  the  queens  upon  the  chess-board. 
Afrikanderism  accepted  as  a policy  in  Capetown  is 
disdainfully  rejected  still  in  Pretoria.  Are  the 
republics  to  unite  with  British  colonies,  of  which 
at  present  only  one  enjoys  the  even  partial  inde- 
pendence of  self-government?  Are  they  to  find  a 
place  for  their  free  institutions  in  the  heterogeneous 
medley  of  chartered  company’s  territories,  protec- 
torates, crown  colonies,  and  responsible  government? 
It  is  impossible.  Somehow  the  various  governments 
must  be  assimilated.  Either  the  republics  must 
renounce  their  independence  and  federate  with  the 
rest  of  South  Africa  on  some  such  model  as  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  or  the  English  colonies  must 
become  independent  states  like  the  republics.  But 
the  old  kings  stand  still  upon  the  board  The  nation 
that  is  to  be  must  look  on  one  or  other  of  them  for 
the  protection  of  its  coasts.  To  which  of  them?  is 


the  question  of  the  future.  The  game  is  in  prog- 
ress. The  writer  of  the  article  has  apparently  his 
own  opinion  of  the  manner  in  which  checkmate 
will  be  achieved,  but  he  reserves  the  development 
of  his  forecast  for  another  chapter. 

THE  ENGLISH  IN  BURMAH. 

THE  interest  in  England  and  the  sympathy 
with  what  is  best  in  English  institutions  and 
in  English  points  of  view  which  has  characterized 
the  Revue  des  Deiut  Monde 8 of  late,  and  is  under- 
stood to  be  the  reflection  of  a new  and  serious 
current  of  French  politics,  is  well  marked  in  the 
number  for  December.  An  article  upon  “Self 
Government  at  the  Cape,”  which  is  fully  noticed 
elsewhere,  condemns  the  English  method  of  dealing 
with  her  large  colonies,  hut  is,  nevertheless,  indic- 
ative of  the  care  and  attention  which  it  is  thought 
worth  while  to  bestow  upon  the  study  of  colonial 
history.  Another  study  of  English  colonial  methods, 
by  M.  Joseph  Chailly  Bert,  is  conceived  in  a strain 
of  wanner  approval  and  admiration. 

M.  Bert  openly  prefaces  his  narrative  of  English 
dealings  with  further  India  with  the  statement  that 
he  thinks  France  has  much  to  learn  from  the 
example  of  her  great  neighbor.  While  he  is  far 
from  praising  indiscriminately,  he  devotes  himself 
to  a careful  study  of  what  the  conduct  of  the  Eng- 
lish has  been  in  their  new  possession,  and  how,  in 
the  middle  of  difficulties  and  in  the  face  of  needs 
which  are  almost  the  same  (as  those  of  French  Indo- 
China),  they  have  known  how,  not  exactly  to  com- 
plete— for  too  short  a time  has  yet  gone  by — but 
to  prepare  the  pacification,  the  administrative  or- 
ganization, and  the  economic  development  of  the 
country.  To  follow  him  through  the  whole  article, 
which  is  only  the  first  of  a series,  would  Ik*  to  nar- 
rate the  already  well-known  history  of  the  conquest 
of  Bunnah.  Among  the  jKmits  which  he  selects 
specially  for  commendation,  it  is  enough  to  notice 
one  or  two  of  the  most  important. 

First,  perhaps,  of  them  all,  it  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  he  praises  warmly  the  very  principle  of  trust 
in  the  governing  capacity  of  the  great  colonies  and 
dependencies  which  his  companion  writer  upon  the 
Cape  takes  occasion  to  ridicule  and  condemn.  M. 
Bert  understands  better  the  principle  of  mutual 
respect  which  underlies  this  trust,  and  he  attributes 
a large  part  of  English  success  in  Bunnah  to  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  administered  throughout  as 
a province  not  of  England,  hut  of  ludia.  “And 
India  was  close  at  hand,  rich  in  resources,  in  troojis, 
and  in  ofliuials.  At  its  head  was  a council  jjos- 
seeeed  of  extensive  powers — powers  which,  thanks 
to  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  in  London  are  always  increasing;  and  finally, 
as  president  of  this  council,  holding  the  position  of 
Governor- General  and  Viceroy,  there  was  a man  of 
great  breadth  of  mind,  sound  judgment,  and  rare 
promptitude  in  action.” 

It  wits  to  all  these  circumstances  combined,  but 
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most  especially  to  the  fart  that  decisions  were  made, 
not  in  London,  but  in  Rangoon,  Calcutta,  or  Simla, 
by  men  who  knew  the  situation,  that  success  is  due. 
The  rapidity  and  completeness  of  military  opera- 
tions, when  military  operations  were  required ; the 
change  from  a military  to  a civil  occupation,  or, 
more  correctly,  from  an  occupation  in  force  by 
soldiers  to  an  occupation  in  force  by  police  as  soon 
as  the  change  became  possible ; the  establishment  of 
the  English  judicial  system ; the  conciliatory  atti- 
tude of  English  officials  toward  such  potentates  as 
they  saw  any  hope  of  trusting ; English  respect  for 
the  religious  institutions  of  the  country ; finally, 
the  tact  with  which  negotiations  with  China  have 
been  carried  out,  anti  the  question  of  the  Chinese 
boundary  postponed  to  a day  when  it  can  be  settled 
with  more  assured  knowledge  of  essential  conditions, 
all  receive  in  turn  their  share  of  appreciative 
recognition. 

But  from  first  to  last  the  entire  credit  is  ascribed 
to  the  Government  of  India.  The  India  Office  is 
only  praised  for  the  wise  tolerance  with  which  it 
has  allowed  the  right  people  to  manage  everything 
on  the  spot. 

MARLBOROUGH  ON  SOCIETY  IN  AMERICA. 

UNDER  the  somewhat  absurd  and  misleading 
title  of  •‘Merry  England/'  the  Duke  of  Marl 
borough  writes  in  the  New  Review  for  January  upon 
the  development  of  the  English-speaking  race  in 
the  United  States  of  America.  He  points  out  that 
the  English  and  Americans  are  practically  one  poo 
pie,  “dissimilar,  no  doubt,  as  Professor  Bryce  shows 
us,  in  many  of  the  fundamental  ideas  that  govern 
our  political  constitutions,  and  yet  singularly  one  in 
our  social  conceptions,  in  our  literary  tastes  and 
popular  ideals.  much  is  this  true  that  the  states 
man  of  the  future  in  both  countries  will  lay  these 
facts  to  heart  as  he  considers  the  interests  of  his 
own  particular  country,  seeing  the  enormous  poten- 
tial influence  that  can  be  derived  from  a proper 
amalgamation  of  all  English  speak iug  interests  all 
over  the  world,  in  the  interest  of  peace,  of  com 
merce,  and  of  free  trade  in  thought  and  language 
as  well  as  in  goods.  " 

His  account  of  America  is  interesting  and  fresh. 
The  aristocrat  of  the  “ England  across  the  sea  n is  the 
millionaire.  The  American  has  one  leading  idea 
that  stands  above  religion,  politics,  sport,  and 
everything  except  family — it  is  the  road  to  wealth. 
American  aristocracy  represents  the  wealth  of  the 
country.  Everything  that  produces  riches  is  in  its 
hands,  and  there  is  a law  which  gives  more  rigid 
and  constant  protection  to  the  rights  of  property 
than  anything  that  exists  in  England.  The  moneyed 
aristocracy  of  America  is  far  more  powerful  than 
the  titular  aristocracy  of  England.  The  squirearchy 
of  America  is  the  legal  profession.  Life  in  Ainer 
ica  is  hard  for  the  mass ; they  have  no  time  for 
politics,  little  for  religion,  and  of  sport  of  relaxu 
tion,  there  is  none  in  America  outside  New  York 
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race  meetings  and  those  of  other  large  towns:  vet 
the  people  are  much  happier,  take  them  as  a whole, 
although  they  work  twice  as  hard.  A kindly  ami 
unselfish  hospitality  is  a ruling  habit  of  almost  all. 
while  woman's  influence  is  everywhere  admitted. 
Discussing  the  influence  which  Ainericau  ideas  will 
have  upon  England,  the  duke  says : 

“In  another  generation  or  so  the  political  func 
tions  of  the  House  of  Lords  will  probably  disappear, 
even  by  the  peers'  wish,  while  the  aristocracy  must 
be  recruited  now  entirely  from  trade.  There  are  do 
great  wars  to  make  great  generals,  there  are  no 
powerful  sovereigns  to  make  great  favorites.  The 
essence  of  Mrs.  Partington's  hare  soup  is,  iu  fact, 
not  there ! Besides  this,  you  have  an  entirely  uew 
class  growing  up,  which  has  great  similarity  of  cir- 
cumstance— though  on  a less  wealthy  scale— to 
America.  South  Kensington  is  going  to  overshadow 
Belgravia  and- Mayfair,  while  the  numberless  sub 
'urban  families,  with  wealth  derived  from  foreign 
trade  and  colonial  enterprise,  form  a class  tliat  only 
the  income  tax  collector  and  a few’  far- seeing  Bel- 
gravian  mammas  have  the  remotest  idea  of.  * 

On  the  other  baud,  the  influence  of  England  will 
be  felt  in  America  in  an  increasing  of  those  forms 
of  leisure  and  ease  which  an  older  civilization  pos- 
sesses : 

“But  it  is  clear  that  in  tlio  not  distant  future 
America  will  ho  possessed  of  a representative  class 
of  landed  merchant  nobles  who  will  vie  in  luxury 
laid  in  wealth  with  anything  that  the  Old  World 
ever  produced,  and  that  the  artistic  riches  in  pict- 
ures, iu  furniture,  and  iu  works  of  art  which  have 
been  so  enhanced  in  value  in  nineteenth -century 
Europe  will  be  raised  by  American  millionaire 
buyers  of  another  generation  to  the  most  fabulous 
proportions.  Not  only  this,  but  English  ways  of  life 
among  a wealthy  class  will  become  more  and  more 
popular.  ” 

After  alluding  to  some  drawbacks  in  tlie  Ameri- 
can social  system,  he  says  * 

“With  all  this  there  is,  however,  a higher  stand 
nrd  of  general  refinement  in  the  home  among  almost 
all  classes  in  America.  Even  in  the  humblest  walks 
of  life  the  home  is  better  kept,  more  attention  is 
given  to  small  things,  dinners  and  festivities  mean 
more  as  entertainments  than  in  England.  There  is 
less  happy-go-lucky  sort  of  Bohemian  coffee- housing 
all  round.  The  tendency  to  nagging  and  gossip- 
mongering  of  an  ill-natured  character  is,  I fancy, 
rarer  iu  that  country’. 

“The  American  woman  is,  perhaps,  the  most  dif 
ferent  thing  in  America  to  anything  in  Englnud. 
She  has  a natural  quickness  for  appreciating  the 
characters  of  the  men  around  her.  and  she  takes  in 
finitely  more  trouble,  and  in  some  respects  greater 
interest  all  round  than  the  English  woman  dis- 
plays. Child  bearing  does  not  seem  to  crush  every 
thing  else  out  of  them,  as  it  does  with  all  classes  in 
England  Taking  the  two  people  together,  there  is 
really  far  less  difference  than  one  might  €*xpect  to 
find. " 
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THE  HOME  LIFE  OF  MR.  GLADSTONE. 

A Glimpse  of  Hawarden. 

THE  Young  Man  for  January  gives  a pleasant 
account  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  home  life,  illus- 
trated by  a new  photograph  of  his  study,  showing 
his  desk  for  literary  work,  his  desk  for  political 
work,  and  the  basket  into  which  addresses  are  con- 
signed. The  following  are  the  more  interesting 
parts  of  this  article : 

a NEVER  BE  DOING  NOTHING.  ” 
liis  daily  life  at  home  is  a model  of  simplicity 
and  regularity,  and  the  great  secret  of  the  vast 
amount  of  work  he  accomplishes  lies  in  the  fact 
that  every  odd  five  minutes  is  occupied.  No  man 
ever  had  a deeper  sense  of  the  preciousnees  of  time 
and  the  responsibility  which  every  one  incurs  by 
the  use  or  misuse  he  makes  of  it.  To  such  a length 
does  he  carry  this  that  at  a picnic  to  a favorite 
Welsh  mountain  he  has  been  seen  to  fling  himself 
on  the  heather  and  bury  himself  in  some  pamphlet 
upon  a question  of  the  day,  until  called  to  lighter 
things  by  those  who  were  responsible  for  the  provis- 
ion basket.  His  grand  maxim  is  never  to  lye  doing 
nothing.  He  and  Lord  Lyttelton  filled  up  every 
spare  moment.  Out  of  their  pockets  came  the  in- 
evitable little  classic,  Homer  or  what-not,  whether 
at  a railway  statiou  or  on  any  other  of  the  thou- 
sand occasions  when  the  ordinary  mortal  is  content 
to  lose  his  temper  as  well  as  his  time.  Some  may 
still  remember  the  familiar  sight  of  Lord  Lyttelton, 
lying  on  the  grass  in  the  Eton  Playing  Fields,  watch- 
ing his  sons’  batting,  bowling,  or  fielding,  and  read- 
ing between  the  overs. 

BREAKFAST  AND  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Although  Mr.  Gladstone's  daily  routine  is  familiar 
to  some,  yet  many  inaccurate  accounts  have  been 
circulated  from  time  to  time.  In  bed  about  twelve, 
he  sleeps  like  a child  until  called  in  the  morning. 
Not  a moment’s  hesitation  does  he  allow  himself, 
although,  as  we  have  heard  him  say,  no  school-boy 
could  long  more  desperately  for  an  extra  five  min 
utes.  He  is  down  by  eight  o'clock,  and  at  church 
(three-quarters  of  a mile  off)  every  morning  for  the 
8 -30  service.  No  snow  or  rain,  no  tempest,  however 
severe,  lias  ever  been  known  to  stop  him.  Directly 
after  breakfast  a selection  of  his  letters  is  brought 
to  him.  The  enormous  mass  of  papere  of  all  kinds 
that  arrives  each  morning  takes  so  much  time  in 
merely  opening,  and  contains  so  large  a proportion 
of  rubbish,  that  the  sorting  and  selecting  is  done 
for  him  by  the  son  or  daughter  living  most  at  home 
Applications  for  signatures  go  remorselessly  into 
the  waste -paper  basket.  Autograph  aud  birthday 
books,  manuscripts,  novels,  poetry,  essays  on  every 
conceivable  subject,  schemes  for  the  government  of 
the  universe,  inventions,  medicines,  testimonials, 
are  all  placed  in  a box  for  future  return  when  de- 
manded. There  is  an  erroneous  idea  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone answers  any  and  even'  letter  addressed  to  him. 
This  is  only  because  the  answers  he  does  send  are 
generally  published  and  read  by  thousands,  and  con- 


vey no  idea  of  the  numbers  left  unnoticed.  As  a 
mutter  of  fact,  about  one-teutli  only  of  the  |>ostal 
arrivals  are  laid  liefore  him,  and  of  these  he  answers 
on  the  average  one- half. 

LUNCHEON  TO  BEDTIME. 

Excepting  before  breakfast,  he  does  not  go  out  in 
the  morning.  At  2 P.M.  he  comes  to  luncheon,  and 
at  the  present  time  he  usually  attends  the  afternoon 
arranging  the  books  at  his  new  library.  To  this 
spot  he  has  already  transported  nearly  20.000  books, 
and  every  volume  he  puts  into  its  place  with  his 
own  hand.  To  him  hooks  are  almost  as  sacred  as 
human  beings,  and  the  increase  of  their  numbers  is 
perhaps  as  interesting  a problem  as  the  increase  of 
]K>pulation.  It  is  real  i>ain  to  him  to  see  a l>ook 
badly  treated — dropped  on  the  floor,  unduly  squeezed 
into  the  book -case,  dog’s-eared,  or,  worse  crime  of 
all,  laid  open  upon  its  face. 

A short  drive  or  walk  before  the  social  cup  of  tea 
enables  him  to  devote  the  remaining  hour  or  ho  be- 
fore post -time  to  completing  his  correspondence. 

After  dinner  lit*  returns  to  his  sanctum — a very  tem- 
ple of  |>eacc  in  the  evening,  with  its  bright  fire, 
arm-chair,  warm  curtains,  and  shaded  reflecting 
candle.  Here,  with  an  occasional  doze,  he  reads 
until  bedtime,  and  thus  ends  a busy,  fruitful  day. 

Ills  SABBATH  REST. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  often  been  heard  to  remark 
that  bad  it  not  been  for  bis  .Sunday  rest  be  would 
not  now  be  the  mail  he  is.  Physically,  intellectu- 
ally, and  spiritually,  his  Sunday  has  been  to  him  a 
priceless  blessing.  Any  one  who  entered  his  room 
in  Downing  Street  oil  a Sunday  during  the  height 
of  the  session  could  not  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  at- 
mospliere  of  repose,  the  signs  and  symbols  of  the 
day,  the  books  lying  open  near  the  arm-chair,  the 
deserted  writing- table,  the  absence  of  papers  and 
newspapers.  From  Saturday  to  Monday  morning 
Mr.  Gladstone  puts  away  all  business  of  a secular 
nature,  keeps  to  his  special  Sunday  books  and  oc- 
cupations, and  never  dines  out  that  day  unless  to 
cheer  a sick  or  sorrowful  friend  ; he  never  travels  on 
Sunday,  aud  it  is  well  known  that  when  Her  Majesty 
invites  him  to  Windsor  Castle  on  Sunday  for  one 
night  he  makes  arrangements  to  stay  in  Windsor 
the  Saturday  night  to  avoid  Sunday  travelling.  Two 
services  at  least  see  him  at  worship  on  Sunday  in 
Hawarden  church.  He  has  a poor  opinion  of  those 
whom  he  humorously  terms  “once-ers."  In  his 
dressing-room  can  be  seen  the  large  ojieu  Bible  in 
which  he  daily  reads. 

HOW  HE  READS  BOOKS. 

Mr. Gladstone’s  method  of  reading  is  more  that  of 
the  tortoise  than  the  hare,  lie  cau not  read  rapidly, 
nor  has  he  ever  acquired  the  fine  art  of  skipping 
lie  cannot  boost,  like  Carlyle,  of  readiug  a page  of 
Gibbon  “with  one  flash  of  his  eye."  But  he  is  not 
slow  to  discover  whether  the  book  is  worth  reading, 
aud  if  not.  after  a few  |mgcs  it  is  cast  aside,  though 
as  a general  rule  his  judgment  is  lenient.  Scott  is 
still  to  him  king  of  novelists,  and  among  the  mod- 
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cm  novels  that  have  struck  him  he  places  Haring 
Gould’s  “Mehalah”  very  high  for  force  and  origi- 
nality and  Bourget'a  " Le  Disciple  ” as  a psychologi- 
cal study. 

Ilis  system  of  marking  a liook  is  rather  elaborate. 
Tlu-  upright  cross,  the  line  down  the  side,  the  v, 
are  all  different  degrees  of  N.  B.  ; and  when  lie 
wishes  to  qualify  the  text  the  Italian  word  “ma” 
(but)  is  written  in  the  margin.  A St.  Andrew's 
cross  (x)  or  a wavering  line  expresses  disapproval  or 
disagreement.  At  the  end  of  the  book  a list  of  pagi-s 
is  always  to  be  found  with  headings  of  what  has 
most  struck  him  in  the  volume.  He  is  also  particu- 
lar in  the  order  and  variation  of  his  rending.  Last 
summer,  for  instance,  the  three  1 looks  he  had  on 
hand,  at  one  time,  were  Dr.  Laugeu’s  Roman  History 
(in  German)  for  morning  reading,  Virgil  afternoon, 
and  in  the  evening  a novel. 


LORD  ROSEBERY  AND  MR.  PITT. 

LORD  ROSEBERY'S  monograph  upon  Mr.  Pitt 
has  had  many  reviewers,  hut  none  so  appre- 
ciative as  the  Hon.  Reginold  Brett.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  Mr.  Brett  says  comparatively  little 
about  Mr.  Pitt  and  a great  deal  about  Lord  Rosctiery. 
This  biography  of  a statesman  written  by  a states- 
man naturally  leads  Mr.  Brett  to  indulge  in  a com- 
parison between  the  statesman  of  a hundred  years 
ago  and  his  present-day  biographer.  The  parallel  is  in 
many  respects  pretty  close  ; it  is  liegun  at  school  and 
continued  down  to  the  present  day.  Mr.  Pitt  aston- 
ished his  teachers  by  the  gravity  of  his  demeanor : 
“One  who  rememliers  Lord  Dnhneny  when  he  ar- 
rived at  Eton  as  a ‘new  boy  ' describes  the  gravity 
with  which  he  used  to  lie  by  while  others  talked, 
and  wait  for  a chance  of  saying  at  his  ease  some 
thing  unexpected  and  sec;  how  remarkably  he  pos- 
sessed, even  then,  that  capacity  for  the  cool  adjust- 
ment of  two  dissimilar  things  which  makes  a spark 
and  is  called  wit;  and  how,  even  in  boyhood,  his 
wit  was  interlaced,  as  it  is  in  the  volume  just  pub- 
lished, with  a line  sentiment.” 

When  he  left  school  and  entered  public  life  the 
parallel  is  continued.  Mr.  Pitt  declared  that  he 
would  not  accept  a subordinate  office,  and  lord 
Roselierv  did  much  the  same.  Mr.  Brett  says: 

“ Lord  Roselierv  perhapa  remembers  that,  years 
ago.  a young  politician,  who  had  just — what  is  with 
singular  inappropriateness  called — finished  his  edu- 
cation, was  warned  by  an  old  and  affectionate 
teacher  not  to  take  plush,'  whereby  was  meant  one 
of  those  subordinate  ornamental  appointments  which 
Ministers  are  fond  of  dangling  liefore  the  eyes  of 
promising  youth.  The  reply  was  what  Mr.  Pitt 
might  have  written  under  similar  circumstances : 

‘ I have  lieen  offered  plush  tied  up  with  red  tape, 
and  have  refused  it.’” 

In  political  life  Mr.  Pitt  remained  firmly  and 
warmly  constant  to  his  friends,  especially  w hen  they 
were  in  tribulation.  The  following  anecdote  about 


Lord  Roselierv-  has  not  hitherto  been  common  prop- 
erty : 

"For,  if  Lord  Rosebery  remembers,  it  must  be 
with  satisfaction,  how,  on  the  receipt  of  the  news 
that  Khartoum  had  fallen  and  Gordon  was  dead,  a 
younger  politician — emulating  Cauning  in  loyalty, 
surpassing  him  in  generosity — wrote  immediately 
to  Mr.  Gladstone  offering  to  accept  office  in  an  ad 
ministration  then  discredited,  which  only  a short 
while  before,  in  times  of  prosperity,  be  had  refused 
to  join. ” 

But,  like  Mr.  Pitt,  Lord  Rosebery  suffers  from  the 
faults  of  sequestration : 

“And  aloofuess  from  the  rough-and-tumble  of 
familiar  intercourse,  although  it  may  enhance  per- 
sonal dignity,  deadens  that  fine  instinct  in  the  man- 
agement of  men  which  is  commonly  called  tact, 
lord  Rosebery's  fellow-feeling  has  induced  him  to 
lay  no  stress  upon  this.  II«  himself  as  a boy  was 
difficult  of  access,  even  to  his  tutor.  So  much  so 
that  the  unusual  method  ltatl  on  one  occasion  to  be 
adopted  of  tearing  over  his  verses  in  order  to  secure 
his  presence  in  pupil-room.  It  had  the  desired 
effect.  And  to  his  inquiry  of  why  that  indignity- 
had  been  put  u]Hin  him,  he  was  told  the  story  of 
how  Absalom  burnt  Joab's  corn  when  he  found  that 
an  interview  could  not  lie  obtained  by  less  drastic 
means.  This  earned  for  lord  Roseliery  a nickname, 
which  he  bon*  placidly,  as  Mr.  Pitt  I sire  that  of  the 
‘Counsellor.’  Ilis  political  colleagues  may  iierhaps 
regret  the  lack  of  that  ready  invention  which  se- 
cured a result  for  which  they  have  often  wished  in 
vain." 

And  so  the  article  goes  on.  It  is  very  well  done 
—one  of  the  best  that  Mr.  Brett  has  given  us.  Ilis 
symjiathv,  both  with  the  biographer  and  the  subject 
of  the  biography,  probably  accounts  for  this  success. 
The  most  ingenious  |ia«sage  in  the  article,  however, 
is  that  in  which  Mr.  Brett  takes  the  failure  of  the 
Shelburne-Fox  administration  in  order  to  argue  in 
favor  of  Sir  William  Harcourt  being  Prime  Min- 
ister in  the  House  of  Commons  when  Lord  Rosebery 
is  Foreign  Minister  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

“Imagine  some  Shelburne  of  our  own  time,  inter- 
ested as  he  was  in  foreign  affairs,  maintaining  rela- 
tions with  the  princi|Hil  European  courts  as  a friend 
of  foreign  ministers,  not  supreme  in  debate  but  era 
inent  in  the  art  of  parliamentary  disputation,  a man 
in  whose  knowledge  of  affairs  the  public  feel  con- 
fidence. and  confident  himself  in  his  power  of  di- 
recting them  wisely  Imagine,  further,  such  a man 
Prime  Minister  in  the  House  of  Lords,  out  of  touch 
with  the  dominant  chamber.  And.  finally,  imag- 
ine. in  a nominally  subordinate  position,  Mr.  Fox, 
perhaps  the  representative  of  some  large  popular 
constituency,  such  as  Derby,  conscious  of  his  power 
to  indulge  in  every  caprice  of  the  moment,  head 
strong  in  foreign  politics,  impetuous  in  judgments 
formed  hastily,  as  a fighter  in  the  van  forms  judg- 
ments. and  not  with  all  the  responsibility  of  su- 
preme leadership,  wielding  the  vast  authority  which 
a parliamentary  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons 
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bestows  upon  its  leader.  Such  a political  combina- 
tion could  not  from  the  nature  of  tho  case  be  other- 
wise than  unstable." 

With  one  other  extract  I close.  lord  Beaconsfield 
once  described  to  a sovereign  his  own  method  of 
dealing  with  his  own  sovereign.  “I  never  contra- 
dict. I never  deny,  but  I sometimes  compliment” 
He  might  have  added,  “and  I always  flatter.” 

LEOPOLD  VON  RANKE  AT  WORK. 

“SIXTEEN  Years  in  the  Workshop  of  Leopold 

U Von  Ranke”  is  the  title  of  a series  of  articles 
begun  in  the  Deutsche  Revue  for  November,  and  con- 
tinued in  the  December  number.  As  Ranke's  auto- 
biography only  dates  down  to  1870,  his  admirers 
will  Welcome  these  connected  authentic  reminis- 
cences of  his  later  years,  written  by  Theodor 
Wiedemann,  an  amanuensis  of  Ranke  during  the 
last  sixteen  years  of  his  life.  Wiedemann  had  other 
colleagues,  but  many  of  them  were  university  men 
studying  for  their  future  profession,  who  only  re- 
garded work  under  Ranke  in  the  light  of  a useful 
intermediate  training. 

First  of  all  it  should  be  understood  that  Rauke 
objected  to  the  name  assistant.  To  him  it  was  a 
most  inappropriate  word.  It  was,  in  fact,  too  sug- 
gestive of  the  very  different  position  of  an  assistant 
doctor,  and  it  struck  him  that  a wrong  meaning 
might  be  attached  to  the  name — just  as  if  his  works 
were  not  entirely  his  own  creations.  Wiedemann 
was  much  older  than  his  colleagues,  and  he  differed 
from  them  in  that  he  devoted  the  whole  of  his  time 
to  his  master.  A natural  consequence  of  this  was 
that  Ranke  reserved  for  him  a special  Held  of  labor, 
and  he  was  intrusted  with  the  collecting  of  literary 
and  bibliographical  not**,  the  preparation  of  excerpts 
for  Rauke's  use,  the  first  ami  second  correcting  of 
the  proofs,  and  the  final  revision  of  the  pages. 

Ranke's  mode  of  life  was  regular  and  simple.  He 
rose  at  nine,  and  after  a light  breakfast  began 
work  about  half-past  nine  or  ten  and  continued  till 
half  past  one  or  two,  except  for  n brief  interval  of 
a quarter  of  an  hour  or  so  for  the  second  breakfast 
or  lunch  About  two  he  took  his  daily  walk,  and 
was  accompanied  by  his  servant,  for  he  was  very 
short-sighted,  and  it  was  the  servant's  special  duty 
to  draw  the  attention  of  his  master  to  any  ac- 
quaintances he  might  meet  in  the  street,  and  partic- 
ularly to  members  of  tile  imperial  family.  Dinner 
was  at  five,  and  work  was  resumed  at  seven.  In 
later  years  a longer  pause  was  made,  which  threw 
the  work  into  the  midnight  hours.  Still,  Ranke 
could  not  stand  the  strain  of  work  longer  thnn  from 
eight  to  nine  hours  a day,  and  only  when  circum- 
stances were  pressing  did  he  ever  prolong  his  lalmrs 
beyond  that  period.  In  any  case,  he  took  care  that 
the  time  reserved  for  sleep  should  not  be  curtailed. 

While  he  was  at  work  he  worked  with  his  whole 
heart  and  soul.  He  sat  in  an  easy  chair  at  a little 
table,  rising  every  now  and  then  to  promote  circu- 
lation, and  often  standing  a while  against  the  chair 


or  the  table.  Leaning  against  his  chair  or  table, 
but  with  his  tiack  turned  to  his  amanuensis,  that 
his  thoughts  should  not  be  disturbed,  was,  indeed, 
his  usual  attitude  when  dictating. 

He  prepared  himself  for  his  work  in  a very 
methodical  manner.  When  he  decided  on  a literary 
production  for  publication,  he  had  already  a go*xl 
grasp  of  his  subject,  so  that  his  plans  of  research, 
conception,  and  composition  were  already  settled  in 
his  mind.  Latterly,  he  relieved  his  memory  by 
jotting  down  or  dictating  his  first  sketch.  Then, 
from  the  materials  at  hand,  he  dictated  extracts 
bearing  upon  his  subject,  accompanying  them  with 
remarks,  which  were  all  committed  to  jinper.  In 
the  case  of  manuscripts  or  printed  archives,  he  was 
able  to  discern  at  a glance  which  would  be  of  any 
service,  so  that  much  useless  muling  was  spared. 
The  amanuensis  was  expected  to  look  up  all  refer- 
ences, and  this  often  turned  out  a very  troublesome 
business,  as  Ranke  was  not  generally  very  explicit, 
and  the  passage  he  had  in  his  mind  many  a time 
lay  hidden  away  in  the  most  unexpected  place. 
Those  books  which  served  as  sources  were  read 
aloud  in  the  original  language,  and  it  was  a mar- 
vel how  Ranke  could  listen  for  hours  together,  and 
with  the  closest  attention,  to  this  reading  in  so  many 
different  languages,  especially  as  he  was  so  very 
dull  of  hearing. 

His  general  method  of  executing  his  work  was 
somewhat  as  follows  ■ The  choice  of  a title  always 
preceded  the  commencement  of  the  work,  and  even 
before  a single  line  was  written  the  title  would 
have  lieen  changed  half  a dozen  times,  but  each 
time  on  a new  sheet  of  paper.  He  was  deeply  con- 
vinced of  the  importance  of  a title,  and  after  it  had 
been  finally  decided  upon,  it  would  continue  to 
worry  him  to  the  completion  of  the  work.  After 
liis  pre|iaratory  studies,  he  was  so  far  master  of  his 
materials  as  to  be  able  to  sketch  out  the  whole  book — 
the  sections  and  the  chapters — with  their  headings. 
Sometimes,  when  a book  was  being  read  aloud  to 
him  in  the  evening,  he  would  suddenly  stop  the 
reading  and  begin  dictating,  showing  that  he  hail 
been  marshalling  together  his  facts  while  the  read- 
ing was  in  progress.  During  the  dictation  the 
slightest  interruption  was  intolerable  to  him.  and 
the  amanuensis  did  well  to  leave  all  his  questions 
to  the  end,  even  if  he  had  not  understood  what  he 
had  to  write.  If  during  the  dictation  Ranke  had 
occasion  to  refer  to  a book,  it  was  only  permitted 
when  the  book  was  at  hand.  Every  )>ause  made 
him  im|«itient,  and  whenever  the  amanuensis  went 
into  another  room  to  fetch  a book,  ho  might  count 
on  being  called  back  before  he  had  time  to  find  it. 
As  each  chapter  was  finished,  the  loose  sheets  were 
numbered  with  Roman  numerals  and  put  away  in  a 
blue  cover  labelled  with  the  title.  Many  correc* 
tions,  however,  were  made  in  the  manuscript ; in- 
dee*!,  Ranke  generally  went  through  it  five  times, 
and  then  handed  it  over  to  Herr  Wiedemann  for 
further  observations  and  corrections. 

It  was  against  Ranke's  principle  to  send  copy  to 
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the  printer  which  he  had  not  corrected  and  per- 
fected to  the  utmost  of  hid  powers  and  his  knowl- 
edge. Yet  he  made  even  more  corrections  in  the 
proofs.  As  a rule,  the  proof  in  galley  form  was 
corrected  from  three  to  five  times,  and  in  page 
form  from  three  to  four  times.  As  often  as  not 
the  pages  had  to  lx*  made  up  more  than  once,  for 
the  corrections  were  not  confined  to  words  and  ex- 
pressions and  the  new  arrangement  of  sentences, 
but  whole  iHtragraphs  would  be  taken  out  of  one 
{Mtge  to  be  inserted  elsewhere,  while  such  lengthy 
enlargements  of  subjects  would  be  added  that  in- 
stead of  the  broad  margins  on  the  proofs,  several 
pages  of  writing-paper  were  required  to  contain 
them.  All  these  complicated  corrections  made 
Ranke  need  a special  com|H»sitor,  and  his  publisher 
s| wired  no  pains  to  meet  his  wishes  in  this  matter. 
On  the  whole,  however.  Ranke,  according  to  Herr 
Wiedemann,  was  too  much  occupitnl  with  research 
after  lie  had  begun  liis  work  ; his  studies  and  his 
writings  seem  to  lio  too  near  together.  He  misled 
a sort  of  emancipation  from  his  materials,  yet  lie 
must  have  devojUnl  his  best  efforts  to  the  adequate 
representation  of  his  thoughts  to  have  attained  his 
universally  acknowledged  j»erfection  of  composition. 


THE  PERSECUTION  OF  THE  STUNDISTS. 

THE  writer  who  still  chooses  to  preserve  the 
transparent  |»seudouym  of  “ E.  B.  Iwuiin”  deserts 
the  Fortnightly  this  month  in  order  to  publish  iu 
the  Contemporary  au  article  entitled  the  “Czar  Per- 
secutor.” The  article  has  little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Czar,  who  is  a mere  Turk’s  head  set  up 
to  attract  missiles,  hut  it  contains  much  that  is  of 
tragic  interest  in  the  account  of  the  persecution 
against  the  Stundists  in  the  south  of  Russia. 

WHY  THEY  PERSECUTE. 

The  writer  estimates  that  there  are  200,000  Stun- 
dists,  and  they  are  increasing  daily  in  spite  of  per- 
secution, which,  we  regret  to  see.  he  justifies  as  a 
necessary  act  of  self-preservation  on  the  part  of  the 
autocracy  and  the  Orthodox  Church.  Of  course 
he  does  this  the  bettor  to  condemn  the  autocracy 
and  the  Orthodox  Church ; but  the  fallacy  which 
underlies  the  argument  is  the  same  which  imposed 
U|xm  the  first  James,  who  obstinately  clung  to  a 
similar  belief,  which  he  embodied  in  his  famous 
formula,  “No  bishop,  no  king.”  The  attempt  to 
enforce  Episcopacy  upon  the  Scotch  cost  Charles 
Stuart  his  head,  and  would  undoubtedly  have  de- 
stroyed the  monarchy  if  it  had  been  persisted  in  long 
enough,  but  the  frank  acceptance  of  Presbyterianism 
has  enabled  the  monarchy  to  survive  until  the  present 
day.  If  the  Czar  could  really  understand  the  abom- 
inations that  are  being  carried  on  iu  bis  name  in 
the  persecution  of  the  people  who  are  the  very  salt 
of  his  empire,  he  would  make  short  work  of  the 
veritable  reign  of  Antichrist  which  seems  to  have 
been  established  in  Southern  Russia. 


“a  short  way  with  DISSENTERS  ” 

Mr.  Lanin  gives  a numlier  of  extraordinary  in- 
stances of  the  savagery  of  some  orthodox  priests  in 
their  crusade  agaiust  Stundism.  One  idiot  of  a 
priest.  Father  Terletsky,  a renegade  Roman  Catho- 
lic, actually  sent  in  a memorial  to  the  Government, 
making  the  following  projxtsals 

“(1)  Strictly  prohibiting  all  Bible  readings  and 
prayer  meetings,  and,  lest  they  should  be  convened 
at  night  in  secret,  quartering  soldiers  in  the  hute 
of  all  who  were  sus]>eeted  of  Stundism,  and  dogging 
the  steps  of  all  wandering  fxillers,  and  (2)  cow- 
demnimj  without  trial  or  animation  all  Stundist 
preacher*  to  penal  servitude  in  the  mine*  of  Siberia* 

“E.B.  Lanin”  no  doubt  exaggerates  the  extreme 
darkness  of  the  Russian  peasantry  when  he  com- 
pares them  to  a mass  of  tx»witcbed  beasts,  but  there 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  Stundists  liuve  created 
a new  life  in  Russia,  which  is  perhaps  the  must 
hopeful  thing  in  the  country  to-day. 

TIIR  VIRTUES  OK  THE  STUNDISTS. 

The  lofty  morality  of  the  Stundists  even  the  or- 
thodox dulare  to  be  marvellous.  They  are  inert 
industrious,  honest,  sober  people.  Crime  among 
them  is  almost  unknown.  They  feed  the  hungry, 
care  for  the  sick,  shelter  the  wanderer,  their  family 
life  is  exemplary,  and  they  are,  in  short,  ideal  citi- 
zens from  every  point  of  view  except  that  of  the 
intolerant  ami  persecuting  priests,  who  in  every 
land  substitute  when  they  can  the  rule  of  Antichrist 
for  the  authority  of  the  Nazareue.  In  order  to  sup- 
press Stiindism  a line  of  $7  a head  was  indicted  for 
each  attendance  at  a prayer* meeting,  while  both 
men  and  women  were  from  time  to  time  soundly 
flogged.  After  the  Bishop  of  Kherson  had  failed  in 
an  attempt  to  send  the  chief  of  the  Stundists. 
Ratooshny,  to  8il>eria,  he  attempted  to  bribe  him 
by  olTering  him  a living  if  he  would  become  a 
priest  of  the  Orthodox  Church.  When  that  failed 
he  prosecuted  him  for  apostasy  and  proselytizing, 
crimes  classed  in  Russia  under  the  same  category  as 
murder.  He  was  fortunately  acquitted.  Then  the 
priests  started  a system  of  lay  confraternities,  who 
offered  brilx*s  to  Stundists  who  would  ajiostatize 
and  circulate  tracts  against  Stundism. 

THE  PRIESTS  IN  COUNCIL. 

These  severities  having  utterly  failed,  a council 
of  the  clergy  assembled  last  July,  at  Moscow,  in 
order  to  discuss  wliat  should  be  done  to  stem  the 
spreading  plague.  The  project  of  law  which  they 
drew  up  and  submit  ted  to  the  Government,  but  upon 
which  no  government  out  of  Bedlam  could  act,  is 
thus  describe!  : Provisions  are  to  lx?  made  by  which 
“no  work  of  any  kind  may  he  given  to  Stundista. 
No  Stundist  recruit  is  to  Is*  allowed  to  profit  by  the 
privilege  of  short  military  service,  unless  he  can 
pass  a satisfactory  examination  iu  the  rites  and 
.ceremonies  of  the  Orthodox  Church  and  consents  to 
say  all  the  prescribed  prayers  in  the  presence  of  a 
pope  The  police  are  to  be  em|M>wered  to  drive 
Stundist'.  into  the  church  to  listen  in  silence  to 
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sermons  against  their  religious  tenets,  as  the  Roman 
Jews  were  compelled  to  attend  the  Christian  sermon 
on  Holy  Cross  Day,  only  that  the  Russian  Holy 
Cross  Days  may  be  multiplied  ad  libitum.  None  of 
the  sectarians  are  to  be  allowed  to  purchase  or  rent 
land  under  any  pretext.  All  Stundist  families  are 
to  be  ruthlessly  broken  up;  the  children  torn  from 
their  fathers  and  mothers,  and  handed  over  to 
strangers  to  be  brought  up  by  hand.  Any  Stundist 
found  reading  the  Bible  or  praying  in  company 
with  one  or  more  of  his  co-religionists  is  to  be 
arrested  and,  without  other  formality,  deported  to 
Siberia ; while  every  active  Stundist,  male  or 
female,  who  presumes  to  preach,  teach,  or  read  the 
Bible  to  others,  is  liable  to  be  summarily  arrested 
and  condemned  by  the  Governor  to  penal  servitude 
in  the  mines  of  Siberia.” 

PERSECUTION  NAKED  AND  UNASHAMED. 

Although  this  is  only  a project  of  law,  it  shows 
the  aspiration  of  the  persecuting  clergy.  The  state 
is  levying  heavy  fines,  inflicting  eight  months’  im- 
prisonment as  a minimum  punishment  for  joining 
tlie  sect.  “Mr.  Lanin”  says  he  knows  personally 
some  hundreds  of  cases  which  have  occurred  within 
th€*  last  few  months.  That  is  for  merely  attending 
a prayer- meeting  or  for  reading  the  Bible  in  com- 
mon. But  teaching  and  preaching  are  reckoned 
along  with  high  treason.  The  preachers  are  sent  to 
Siberia  and  driven  as  penniless  wanderers  over 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  miles  across  the  country. 
The  most  abandoned  women  in  Russia  are  allowed 
to  follow  their  husbands  to  Siberia,  but  this  right 
is  now  denied  to  the  Stundists  by  special  order.  The 
sufferings  of  the  Methodist  Stundist  preachers  who 
have  been  exiled  to  Siberia  are  as  bad  as  anything 
that  Mr.  Kenuan  has  ever  printed.  “E.B.  Lanin” 
says 

“The  greed  of  the  soldiers  was  surpassed  by  their 
bestial  carnality.  At  night,  the  husbands  being 
separated  from  their  wives,  these  devoted  women 
were  forced  to  listen  to  the  obscene  jests  and  suffer 
the  brutal  attentions  of  their  escort,  against  whose 
ruffianly  attacks  protests  were  idle  and  complaint 
would  have  been  dangerous.  And  thus  many  of 
these  defenceless  women  were,  night  after  night, 
subjected  to  indecent  assaults  of  the  most  abomin- 
able nature,  against  which  there  was  no  remedy 
and  no  protection. 

“Such  is  the  price  exacted  from  Russians  by  the 
Holy  Orthodox  Church  for  the  privilege  of  following 
the  dictate  of  their  consciences  and  obeying  tho 
behests  of  their  God.” 

Notwithstanding  this  hideous  story  of  oppression 
and  of  suicidal  madness  on  the  part  of  the  penecut 
ing  party  in  Russia,  then?  are  Russians,  patriotic 
and  humane  withal,  who  still  take  exception  to  Mr. 
Stead's  describing  M.  Pohedonostzeff's  policy  as  the 
Shadow  of  the  Throne.  The  phrase  is  faulty.  This 
system  of  persecution  is  far  worse  than  a shadow* ; 
U is  a blot  which  may  leave  an  ineffaceable  stain  on 
file  reigu  of  Alexander  the  Third. 


THE  ARTIST’S  SOCIALISM. 

IN  the  January  Atlantic  Walter  Crane  has  a vig- 
orous word  in  answer  to  the  question,  “Why 
Socialism  Appeals  to  Artists.” 

Assuming  that  an  artist,  if  he  be  worthy  of  the 
name,  is  something  more  than  a fine  zneclianic, 
tltat  he  paints,  or  otherwise  expresses  what  bethinks 
and  believes  as  well  as  what  he  sees — in  short,  that 
he  has  ideals — Mr.  Crane  finds  that  the  path  lief  ore 
the  nineteen  tit -century  votary  is  a rough  and  a 
devious  one.  He  asserts  that  whatever  of  beauty  is 
drawn  from  our  life  of  to-day  is  distinctly  in  spite 
of  the  influences  that  surround  us. 

“The  choice  presented  to  the  modern  artist  is 
really  pretty  much  narrowed  to  that  of  being  either 
the  flatterer  and  servant  of  the  rich  or  a trade  hack. 

“If  he  has  cherished  dreams  of  grent  and  sincere 
works  he  must  put  them  away  from  him  unless  he 
can  face  starvation.  Perhajw,  in  the  end,  he  goes 
into  some  commercial  mill  of  production,  or  sella 
his  soul  to  the  dealer,  the  modern  high -priest  of 
Pallas  Athene.  Then  he  finds  that  the  practice  of 
serving  mammon  has  so  hardened  iuto  habit  as  to 
make  him  forget  the  dreams  and  aspirations  of  his 
youth,  and  the  so-called  successful  artist  sinks  into 
the  cheerful  and  prosperous  type  of  cynic  of  which 
our  modern  society  appears  to  produce  such  abun- 
dant specimens.” 

This  is  all  very  unfortunate.  But  not  only  does 
the  personal  career  of  tho  artist  lie  between  the 
Seylla  of  starvation  and  the  Chary bd is  of  syco- 
phancy ; art  itself,  the  beauty  and  picturesqueness 
of  life,  is  smothered  und€r  our  social  enormities, 
complains  Mr.  Crane. 

“The  blind  gods  of  Cash  and  Comfort  are  en- 
throned on  high  and  worshipped  with  ostentation, 
while  there  exist,  as  it  were,  on  the  very  steps  of 
their  temples,  masses  of  human  beings  who  know 
not  either,  or,  at  tho  most,  scarcely  touch  the  hem 
of  their  garments.  . . . The  joy,  the  dignity, 
and  the  poetry  of  labor  are  being  crushed  out  by 
long  hours  in  factory  or  field  and  the  overmaster- 
ing machine,  and  the  beauty  of  our  country  and 
city  becomes  more  and  more  a rare  accident  ” 

In  this  unjust  fabric  of  society,  in  this  hurry  and 
bustle  and  strain  to  reach,  before  one’s  fellows,  the 
“blind  gods, ” the  artist -development  has  but  small 
chance,  thinks  Mr.  Crane.  The  creation  of  ideals 
cannot,  hardly  the  existence  of  them  can,  be  ex- 
pected. 

And  the  artist  is,  in  liis  umlebauched  state,  pre- 
eminently the  fearless  sayer  of  true  things,  the 
champion  of  the  under  side  of  freedom. 

Hence  it  is  that  he  turns  to  the  communal  system, 
believing  that  it  cannot  be  worse  and  hoping  that 
it  will  be  infinitely  better  than  our  present  regime. 
Mr.  Crane’s  hasty  answers  to  some  of  the  stock  objec- 
tions to  socialism  cannot  Ik?  of  great  importance. 
His  peroration  is  at  least  very  pretty. 

“Times  of  activity  in  art,  as  William  Morris  has 
well  said,  have  been  times  of  hope.  There  is  the 
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alternation  of  night  and  day  in  the  history  of  human 
progress.  Each  new  dayspring  lifts  the  voices  of 
new  singers;  the  reddening  lips  of  the  dawn  fire 
the  eyes  of  puiuters.  How  l»c*iutifut  upon  the 
mountains  are  the  feet  of  them  that  bring  good 
tidings ! In  the  freshness  of  the  morning,  in  the 
wonder  and  delight  and  anticipation  of  the  new  in- 
tellectual day.  Art  is  born  again ; she  rises  like  a 
new  Aphrodite  from  the  dark  sea  of  time  trembling 
in  the  rose  and  gray  of  the  morning,  her  blue  wist- 
ful eyes  full  of  visions,  her  slender  hands  full  of 
flowers,  and  straightway  there  appears  a new  heaven 
and  a new  earth  in  the  sight  of  men.  filled  with  the 
desire  and  joy  of  life ; ns  the  husk  of  the  past,  the 
faded  chrysalis,  shrivels  away,  and  the  new-born 
spirit  of  the  age  rises  upon  the  splendor  of  its 
painted  wings." 

THE  CHRISTMAS-TREE  AND  ITS  HISTORY. 

THIS  is  the  title  of  a long  but  interesting  article 
in  the  December  jjart  of  Xord  and  Sud  by  Dr. 
Alexander  Tille.  professor  of  German  literature  at 
Glasgow  University.  Once  on  Christmas  Eve,  so 
runs  a Protestant  legend,  Luther  was  travelling 
alone  across  the  country.  Above  him  the  sky  shone 
bright  ami  clear  with  thousands  and  thousands  of 
stars,  and  the  picture  impressed  him  so  deeply  that, 
when  he  got  home,  he  made  it  his  first  business  to 
get  a fir  tree  from  the  nearest  wood,  set  it  up  in  the 
house,  and  cover  it  over  and  over  with  wax-lights. 

The  tree  was  to  be  a picture  to  his  children  of 
the  evening  sky,  with  its  innumerable  lights,  which 
the  Lord  Jesus  left  that  night  to  come  down  to 
earth.  This  legend,  however,  is  not  old.  and  there 
is  no  proof  in  Luther’s  writings  that  the  tree,  with 
its  lights,  dates  back  to  the  era  of  the  Reformation. 

Passing  over  all  the  folk-lore  associated  with  the 
Christmas-tree  in  Germany,  we  come  to  Goethe  and 
Schiller  and  the  allusions  they  have  made  to  it.  It 
was  in  1765,  at  Leipzig,  in  the  house  of  Korner’s 
grandmother,  that  Goethe  first  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a Christmas-tree.  It  was  adorned  with 
sweet*,  and  under  it  lay  a manger  with  a child 
Jesus,  etc.,  made  of  sugar.  In  1707  Goethe  lent  a 
hand  in  decking  a tree  for  Christmas.  In  his  works 
Schiller  lias  never  described  a Christmas  scene : but 
in  1790,  after  his  marriage,  he  set  up  a Christmas- 
tree  in  his  own  house. 

By  1830  the  custom  had  grown  pretty  prevalent 
in  Germany.  In  some  parts  of  Saxony  an  early 
morning  service  at  six  o'clock  is  held  on  Christmas 
Day.  On  the  altar  table  there  is  a Chi  returns -tree, 
and  every  one  is  expected  to  take  with  him  a candle 
or  a lantern.  The  tree  thus  takes  the  place  of  the 
manger  in  the  Christmas  celebration  of  the  Catholic 
South.  To-day  the  tree  is  universal,  even  in  Jewish 
families. 

Iu  1840  Princess  Helena,  of  Orleans,  introduced 
the  custom  at  the  Tuileries,  and  it  was  not  long  iu 
making  its  way  in  France.  The  ex- Empress  Eugenie 
has  rendered  similar  service.  In  1870  the  German 


army  kept  Christmas  in  France,  and  now  Paris 
requires  some  40.000  Christmas-trees.  The  Christ- 
mas tree  found  its  way  into  London  also  through 
the  royal  palace  In  1810  Prince  Albert  became 
Prince  Consort,  and  it  was  he  who  brought  the 
Christmas  tree  to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  whence  it 
gardually,  though  slowly,  made  its  way  among  the 
aristocracy,  atid  now  the  custom  is  quite  common 
in  the  metropolis ; but  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  it 
has  scarcely  got  beyond  the  German  families  settled 
there. 


ARTISTIC  HOMES. 

IN  the  January  number  of  the  Magazine  of  Art 
Mr.  Reginald  Blomfleld  opens  the  series  of  arti 
cles  on  “Artistic  Homes"  with  a paper  on  “House 
Architecture,  Exterior." 

“With  certain  critic’s  and  architects  it  has  been." 
he  says,  “the  fas! i ion  to  assume  Hint  an  architect 
who  considers  architecture  au  art  is  necessarily 
an  unreasonable  and  impractical  person,  full  of  fad* 
aud  crotchets,  and  negligent  of  the  points  that  go  to 
the  real  comfort  of  the  house.  The  basis  of  archi- 
tecture is  good  planning  and  sound  construction. 
The  l>etter  the  architecture  the  more  simple  and 
logical  it  will  be  found,  and  the  fact  that  a straight- 
forward plan  is  difficult  to  design  accounts  for  its 
rarity  in  inferior  work.  Any  one  can  tack  one 
room  on  to  another,  and  tie  them  loosely  t«»gether 
with  long  irregular  passages.  The  problem  is  to  get 
all  this  within  the  com j miss  of  a reasonable  plan. 
The  best  house  architects  are  strongest  in  their 
plans,  and,  at  least,  the  days  are  jmst  when  a dis- 
tinguished architect  could  plan  all  his  rooms  crooked, 
and  run  bis  pointed  windows  into  his  ceilings,  out 
of  very  cusRcdness  of  false  mediaeval  ism. 

“If,  then,  there  is  now  no  one  style  in  which 
every  one  works  as  a matter  of  course,  anil  a totally 
new  style  is  out  of  the  question,  and  a literal  pro- 
duction of  old  work  is  pedantic,  and  a patchwork  of 
multifarious  details  is  not  architecture,  how  should 
one  set  to  work  with  the  elevation  of  a house?  The 
designer  should  think  for  himself  instead  of  copy- 
ing others ; and  the  house-builder,  instead  of  dark- 
ening counsel  with  irrelevant  suggestions,  might 
recollect  that  the  business  of  a designer  is  to  think 
for  himself,  and  that  it  is  expressly  for  this  that  he 
is  employed.” 

The  article,  though  containing  a good  deal  of 
criticism  of  the  recent  fashions  of  architecture,  is 
full  of  suggestions  as  to  the  point  of  view  from 
which  house-building  ought  to  be  considered. 

IN  the  Xrtrften/  House  Magazine  for  January  ar- 
dent evangelicals  will  read  with  shuddering 
horror  the  answer  to  the  fifty -eighth  Church  Notes 
and  Queries,  which  is:  “Has  the  Church  of  England 
ever  deliberately  accepted  the  word  Protestant?” 
The  editor  answers  emphatically.  Never:  not  only 
has  she  never  sanctioned  its  use.  but  on  one  memor- 
able occasion,  in  1689.  it  was  deliberately  rejected. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  WITCHES. 

IN  the  Century  Dr.  J.  M.  Buckley  at  once  engages 
attention  in  his  subject  of  “Witchcraft”  by  tell- 
ing us  tliat  four-fifths  of  the  fifteen  hundred  millions 
of  the  human  race  still  believe  in  witches,  and. 
further,  by  the  perhajx)  no  less  astounding  statement 
that  the  superstition  is  still  current  among  a majority 
of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  This  prepares 
us  to  find  his  article  something  more  than  a resur- 
rection of  a long-buried  historical  phenomenon,  an 
extinct  psychological  freak. 

He  uses  the  word  “witchcraft”  in  its  restricted 
and  generally  accepted  meaning  of  a compact  with 
the  devil,  “ the  |»arty  of  the  first  part  and  a human 
being,  male  or  female,  wizard  or  witch,  the  party 
of  the  second  part-— that  he,  the  devil,  will  per* 
form  whatever  the  person  may  request.”  With  a 
praiseworthy  conscientiousness,  however,  witchcraft 
tribunals  have  carefully  insisted  that  the  compact 
should  be  voluntary,  and  the  herd  of  swine  which 
ran  violently  down  the  steep  place  would  presum- 
ably have  enjoyed  immunity  in  Salem. 

CURRENT  BELIEF  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  large  class  of  emigrant  population  has  largely 
to  answer  for  the  extent  of  the  superstition  still 
prevailing  in  the  United  States. 

“Where  colonies  of  emigrants  have  remained  iso- 
lated. retaining  the  use  of  their  own  language,  the 
influence  of  witchcraft  is  more  easily  traced.  The 
interior  of  Pennsylvania  affords  better  illustrations 
of  this,  and  on  a larger  scale,  than  any  other  State. 
It  has  been  but  two  or  three  years  since  suit  was 
brought  by  a man  against  his  mother,  in  one  of  the 
counties  of  Pennsylvania,  to  recover  damages  for  a 
dog  which  he  charged  her  with  having  killed  by 
witchcraft ; and  he  not  only  brought  suit,  but  ob 
tained  judgment  from  a justice  of  the  peace. 
Various  witnesses  testified  as  to  their  experiences  in 
witchcraft,  and  only  one  said  tliat  he  had  never  had 
a friend  or  a relative  who  was  bewitched.” 

The  Dunkard  settlements  furnish  some  regulation 
specimens  of  witches,  and  among  the  negroes  and 
jioor  whites  of  the  South  there  is  an  extensive  pro- 
fission of  “ witch-doctors,  ” who  are  supposed  to  coun- 
teract various  diseases  and  uncanny  manifestations. 
Nor  is  enlightened  New  England  by  any  means  free. 
Dr.  Buckley  says  tliat  in  his  long  pedestrian  tours  in 
both  the  Northeast  and  West,  “I  have  invariably 
listened  to  the  tales  of  the  neighborhood,  stimulated 
them  by  suggestion,  and  have  found  tlie  belief  in 
witchcraft  cropping  out  in  the  oldest  towns  in  New 
England,  sometimes  within  the  very  shade  of  the 
buildings  where  a learned  ministry  has  existed  from 
the  settlement  of  the  country  and  public  schools 
have  furnished  means  of  education  to  all  classes.” 

ITS  REMOTE  ORIGIN. 

As  far  back  as  the  historic  eye  can  reach  the 
various  tribes  of  the  world  seem  to  have  believed  in 
witchcraft,  and  it  lias  generally  been  either  bound 
up  in,  or  hanging  on  the  skirts  of,  their  religion. 
It  was  always  looked  on  with  horror,  and  was  always 


punishable  by  a terrible  death.  Dr.  Buckley  gives  a 
brief  but  comprehensive  sketch  of  its  existence  in 
various  parts  of  the  ancient  world.  Christianity, 
developing  among  the  Hebrews,  must  necessarily 
have  been  tainted  with  it.  In  Egypt,  Persia,  China, 
India,  and  Japan,  it  exists  still  as  a heritage  of  the 
immemorial  past. 

WITCHES  AND  THE  BIBLE. 

“John  Wesley,  who  was  born  only  twelve  years 
after  the  scenes  in  Salem,  wrote  in  May,  1768; 
‘They  well  know  [meaning  infidels,  materialists, 
and  deists],  whether  Christians  know  it  or  not,  that 
the  giving  up  of  witchcraft  is,  in  effect,  giving  up 
the  Bible.  ’ ” Sir  Matthew  Hale,  writing  a hundred 
years  earlier,  proved — to  his  own  satisfaction — on 
scriptural  authority  that  the  devil  and  his  works 
were  frequently  at  the  behest  of  witches. 

This  is  a fallacy  that  especially  grates  on  Dr. 
Buckley,  and  he  goes  to  some  pains  to  show  that 
even  if  wo  accept  the  literal  words  of  the  Bible,  it 
was  the  attempt  to  practise  witchcraft  which  was 
there  recognized  and  reprehended. 

“Those  who  reject  this  conclusion,”  Bays  he,  “if 
they  would  be  consistent,  must  believe  all  the  forms 
of  imposture  comprehended  in  the  common  law  of 
Israel  to  lie  supernatural;  they  must  believe  in  as- 
trology, augury,  and  charms ; and  that  the  heathen 
gods  were  actual,  suix-raatural  dev  i Is.  ” As  an  object- 
lesson  l)r.  Buckley  gives  a “rationalistic”  exegesis  of 
the  Witch  of  Endor  episode. 

THE  SALEM  TRIALS. 

To  the  student  of  witches  the  Salem  horrors,  of 
course,  present  the  most  fertile  field,  on  account 
of  their  nearness  to  us  in  every  way. 

The  Pilgrims  had  not  occupied  their  new  home 
sixteen  years  before  they  included  among  their  cap- 
ital crimes  “ the  solemn  compaction  or  conversing 
with  the  Divell  by  the  way  of  witchcraft,  conjura- 
tion or  the  like.” 

Ten  years  after,  in  1646,  the  first  execution  took 
place  at  Hartford,  and  from  that  time  on  to  1692 
the  cases  are  thick  and  frequent. 

The  trouble  of  1692  was  begun  by  the  foolish  talk 
of  some  negro  slaves  from  the  West  Indies  with  a 
few  hysterical  children  and  girls. 

“Before  the  winter  was  over  some  of  them  fully 
believed  they  were  under  the  influence  of  spirits. 
Epidemic  hysteria  arose ; physicians  could  not  ex- 
plain their  state ; the  cry  was  raised  that  they  were 
bewitched,  and  some  began  to  make  charges  against 
these  whom  they  disliked  of  having  bewitched 
them. 

“From  March,  1692,  to  May,  1693,  about  two  hun- 
dred persons  were  imprisoned.  Of  these  some  es- 
caped  by  the  help  of  friends,  some  by  bribing  their 
jailers,  a number  died  in  prison,  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  were  set  free  at  the  close  of  the  excitement 
by  the  proclamation  of  the  Governor.” 

Dr.  Buckley’s  description  of  the  procedure  of  trials 
and  his  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  confessions 
are  highly  interesting. 
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SHALL  WE  TALK  WITH  THE  MEN  IN  THE  MOON? 

Probably,  says  M.  Camille  Flammarion. 

M CAMILLE  FLAMMARION,  in  an  interest- 
• ing  pnper  on  “ Inter  astral  Comniunieatiou" 
in  the  New  Renew,  states  the  reasons  which  lead 
him  to  believe  that  we  shall  before  very  long  lx-  aide 
to  hold  communication  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
moon  and  of  Mars.  He  says  : 

"The  idea  in  itself  is  not  at  all  absurd,  and  it  is, 
perhajis,  less  bold  than  those  of  the  telephone,  or 
the  phonograph,  or  the  photophone,  or  the  kineto- 
graph.  It  was  first  suggested  with  respect  to  tho 
moon.  A triangle  traced  in  luminous  lines  on  the 
lunar  surface,  each  side  from  twelve  to  fifteen  kilo- 
metres long,  would  be  visible  from  here  by  the  aid 
of  our  telescopes.  ” 

It  is  more  likely,  however,  that  communication 
will  be  oponed  tip  with  the  peopleof  Mars.  Mars  is 
only  four  million  leagues  away.  It  is  older  than 
the  earth,  smaller,  lighter  in  weight,  more  quickly 
cooled — it  is  farther  advanced  titan  we  in  astral 
life,  and  everything  leads  us  to  believe  that  its  in- 
telligent races,  whatever  they  are,  are  far  superior 
to  us.  He  even  suggests  that  its  inhabitants  have 
already  attempted  to  enter  into  communication  with 
us.  With  tho  aid  of  a powerful  telescope  we  can 
see  anything  on  Mars  that  is  not  smaller  than  Sicily 
or  Iceland.  There  are  certain  geometrical  triangu- 
lations on  its  surface,  and  “men  have  sometimes 
observed  luminous  points  which  appear  placed  very 
regularly.  It  is  jw-ssible  that  these  points  represent 
mountains  covered  with  snow.  However,  if  our 
neighbors  wanted  to  address  us,  they  could  not  do 
better  titan  to  trace  lines  of  this  kind.  The  sup- 
position is  a bold  one,  I confess;  doubtless,  these 
cousins  of  tho  sky  concern  themselves  nlxwt  us 
uo  more  tlmfl  we  concern  ourselves  alxtut  them ; 
but,  in  a word,  if  they  should  do  so,  they  coultl  go 
ulxuit  it  in  this  way.” 

M.  Flammarion  is  an  astronomer  who  does  not 
flinch  from  putting  questions  from  which  most  sci- 
entific men  recoil  in  horror.  For  instance,  he  says: 
"May  there  not  exist  between  the  planetary  hu- 
manities psychic  lives  that  we  do  not  know  of  yet? 
We  stand  but  at  the  vestibule  of  knowledge  of  the 
universe.  ” 

HOW  CRIMINALS  MAY  BE  DETECTED. 

IN  his  essay  on  “Criminology”  in  the  A'rtc  Eng- 
hauler  ami  Yale  Rcrvac,  Mr,  Arthur  MacDonald 
enumerates  the  following  peculiarities  in  cranium 
structure  which  have  been  found  to  be  characteristic 
of  criminals:  1,  a frequent  persistence  of  the  frontal 
median  suture;  2,  a partial  effacement  of  the  pari- 
etal or  parieto-occipital  sutures ; 3.  a frequency  of 
the  wormian  hones  in  the  regions  of  the  median 
and  lateral  posterior  fontanelles;  4.  the  development 
of  the  superciliary  ridges,  with  the  defacement,  or 
even  frequent  depression,  of  the  intermediary  pro- 
tuberance. 


EQUAL  PAY  FOR  EQUAL  WORK. 

A Woman's  Right  not  yet  Recognized. 

■'I "HE  Economic  Journal  (British)  for  December 
1 publishes  Mr.  Sidney  Webb’s  valuable  paper 
u | sin  the  differences  of  wages  paid  to  men  and 
women.  Those  who  arc  disposed  to  maintain  that 
women  liave  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  treatment 
which  they  receive  when  they  compete  on  equal 
terms  with  men  will  do  well  not  to  read  this  paper 
it  will  disturb  their  equanimity  anil  convince  them 
that  they  are  wrong.  Mr.  Webb  says : 

“Women  clerks  in  the  English  Post-office  per 
form  exactly  the  same  duties  as  some  of  the  men 
clerks.  In  the  Savings  Bank  Department  they  do. 
unit  for  unit,  precisely  the  name  amount  of  work. 
In  the  ledger  work,  on  which  lx>th  men  and  women 
are  still  employed,  the  women  are  said  to  do  the 
work  much  better,  more  carefully,  more  neatly; 
they  are  more  conscientious,  and  perhaps  too  rigidly 
stick  to  rules  and  regulations,  not  exercising  dis 
cretion.  It  has  often  been  stated  that  they  make 
fewer  mistakes.  But.  as  the  following  table  shows, 
they  receive  much  lower  salaries. 
salaries  of  clerks  is  the  general  post -office 


MEN. 

WOMEN. 

i Second  Division, 
Clerical  Staff...  , ilnMl(, 

i.*?0  «0  3d  Claat 

* 

‘ S»1*Olld  Division. 
Sup  r Clerical...  0lwte. 

2T-KJI50 

iHt  ( ’IftKS 

KV-110 

Rupcnriflioff  Staff 

Ht-ails  of 

am  500 

ISO  *» 

MMOQ 

315-1® 

Mr.  Webb  mentions,  as  a curious  illustration  of 
the  idea  that  woman's  work  ought  to  be  paid  less 
Itecause  it  is  woman's  work,  is  that  the  Treasury 
cut  down  the  pay  of  a woman  clerk  employed  on 
the  Lalxtr  Commission  from  42s.  to  85s.  per  week 
on  the  ground  that  42s.  was  a titan's  pay.  whereas  it 
was  a woman  who  did  the  work,  so  she  ought  not 
to  reeeive  more  thnn  35s.  ! The  following  are  Mr. 
Webb’s  practical  conclusions : 

“The  following  suggestions  as  to  causes  are  only 
put  forward  tentatively,  as  affording  some  indica 
tion  of  the  directions  in  which  further  study  of 
the  question  is  needed  : 

“ (a)  Custom  and  public  opinion  founded  on  the 
other  causes,  but  more  potent  than  them  all,  and 
prevailing  itt  cases  which  they  do  not  affect.  Can 
be  altered  by  (1)  education  of  the  public,  especially 
as  regards  salaries  [taid  by  public  bodies;  (2lgreater 
public  influence  of  women  ; (3)  removal  of  tlte  other 
causes  of  inferiority  of  wage. 

“ (b)  Lower  standard,  caused  jiartly  by  a lower 
standard  of  life,  Itoth  in  physical  needs  and  in 
mental  demands,  and  partly  by  the  presence  of 
' make  weights, ' in  the  shape  of  assistance  from 
family  or  husband.  To  be  remedied  by  (1)  teaching 
women  to  insist  on  a higher  standard  Iioth  of 
physical  needs  and  mental  demands  ; (2)  greater  in- 
dependence of  women  ; (3)  change  in  public  opinion 
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“ (c)  Lower  productivity  either  in  quantity  or 
quality,  caused  by  insufficient  training  or  deficient 
strength  ; aided  by  irregularity  of  work  through  sick- 
ness and  lack  of  permanence  through  diversion  by 
matrimony ; and  sometimes  by  greater  incidental 
expenses  of  production  through  legal  or  social  re 
quirements,  the  difficulty  of  promoting  women  to  the 
higher  grades  of  work,  or  otherwise,  the  result  of 
inferiority  of  work.  To  be  remedied  by  (1)  technical 
training  for  women  ; (2)  greater  imhqiendenee  among 
women  ; (8)  equal  treatment  by  law. 

“ (<f)  Lack  of  protective  power,  through  failure  to 
combine,  want  of  adaptability,  limited  numberofal 
ternatives,  and  greater  immobility.  To  be  remedied 
by  (I)  better  education  of  women;  (8)  greater  free- 
dom and  independence;  and  (3)  change  in  public 
opinion  removing  feminine  disabilities. 

“Summarizing  roughly  these  suggestions,  it  may 
he  said  that  women's  inferiority  of  remuneration 
for  equivalent  work  is,  where  it  exists,  the  direct  or 
indirect  result,  to  a very  large  extent,  of  their  ]>ast 
subjection ; and  that,  dependent  as  it  now  mainly 
is  iqxin  the  influence  of  custom  and  public  opinion, 
it  might  lie  largely  removed  by  education  and  com- 
bination among  women  themselves.  X am  inclined 
to  hope  most  from  a gradual  spread  of  trade  unions 
among  women  workers;  and  that  even  more  in  the 
direction  of  an  increase  in  the  efficiency  of  labor 
which  trade  unionism  so  often  promotes  than  in  the 
improvement  in  its  remuneration  arising  merely 
from  collective  Imrgaining.  ” 

THE  SECRET  OF  SUCCESS  IN  ORATORY. 

IN  the  Voting  Mat i for  January,  which  is  a «ingu 
larly  strong  number,  containing  many  articles 
of  more  than  average  interest,  there  is  published 
an  interview  with  the  Rev,  Hugh  Price  Hughes, 
under  the  title  of  “How  to  Conquer  an  Audience,” 
by  which  the  interviewer  means  how  a speaker  can 
best  command  the  attention  and  lead  captive  the 
hearts  of  his  audience.  The  following  is  a summary 
of  what  Mr.  Hughes  said,  and  on  this  subject,  no 
doubt.  Mr.  Hughes  is  one  of  the  highest  authori- 
ties, for  no  one  has  more  absolute  control  over 
those  who  listen  to  him  than  Mr.  Hughes.  The 
platform  is  his  throne,  there  are  none  to  dispute 
his  authority.  Mr.  Hughes  told  his  interviewer  that — 
"Other  than  moral  qualities  have  little  to  do  with 
that  achievement. 

“The  first  quality  is  uinccrity 
"Intense  reality,  thorough  going  earnestness.  I 
should  regard  ns  the  very  first  qualification  for  the 
highest  success  as  a public  speaker. 

“ Ik-  real  that  is  the  first  secret  of  victory. 

“The  second  condition  of  success  is  diirinterest  ed- 
ict*. It  is  impossible  to  gain  a permanent  hold  of 
the  public  ear  unless  the  public  believe  that  you 
are  free  from  self  seeking 

<“The  self  seeking  speaker  can  never  really  sue 
ceed. 

"I  should  say  tliat  the  third  great  condition  of 


success  in  public  shaking  is  moral  courage,  by  far 
the  rarest  of  all  moral  qualities. 

" If  you  are  afraid  of  yoqr  audience,  you  can  no 
more  direct  them  than  a timid  rider  can  control  a 
high-spirited  horse. 

“There  is  nothing  that  commands  a great  audience 
so  readily  and  so  powerfully  as  utter  fearlessness. 
Tliat  has  been  the  secret  of  the  great  religious  ora- 
tors. who,  realizing  the  presence  of  God,  had  no 
fear  of  man. 

“Another  great  quality,  which  is  intellectual 
rather  than  moral,  is  lucidity.  All  the  greatest 
orators,  both  ancient  and  modern,  have  used  great 
simplicity  of  speech.  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  were 
extremely  plain  and  simple  in  their  style  of  ora- 
tory. So  are  all  the  best  speakers  of  our  time. 
The  great  quality  is  not  glitter  or  gaudiness,  but 
intelligibility.  A great  crowd  is  hulf  inclined  to 
believe  you  without  further  ado  if  you  only  put 
your  case  plainly  and  luminously  before  it. 

“I  may  mention  one  other  primary  quality  of 
successful  oratory,  and  that  also  is  a moral  one,  and 
it  is  what  I may  call  geniality — a certain  good- 
humored  bonhomie.  There  is  a vein  of  wit  or 
humor  in  every  eminently  successful  speaker. " 


CO-OPERATIVE  LUXURY. 

IN  the  New  England  Magazine  for  January  Mr. 

John  Waterman  describes  the  “ Beaconsfleld 
Terraces,"  an  institution  which  goes  a certain  dis- 
tance toward  solving  a huge  and  discouraging 
problem — the  fate  of  the  suburban  resident.  These 
terraces  were  erected  in  Brookline,  the  beautiful 
suburb  of  Boston,  on  land  which  had  been  only  umhI 
for  fanning  or  desultory  building.  Their  distinctive 
features  were  (1)  that  they  were  built  in  the  best, 
most  handsome  and  durable  style,  instead  of  the 
flimsy  manner  which  the  ordinary  American  in- 
terested in  real  estate  seems  to  cousider  the  thing ; 
(2)  especially  their  co-operative  principle,  each  ter- 
race consisting  of  half  a dozen  or  a dozen  houses, 
giving  the  outward  appearnuce  of  a single  very  large 
building,  but  differentiated  within  to  suit  the  most 
eager  taste  for  that  spice  which  comes  from  variety. 
Each  terrace  has  also  its  stable  building,  where  both 
livery  and  private  horses  are  kept,  the  former  to  Ire 
obtained  at  a much  cheaper  rate  than  in  the  regular 
livery  stables.  One  can  also  hire  a coachman  for 
any  occasion  if  one  has  a horse  and  hasn't  a hus- 
band or  brother.  There  is  also  a club  casino,  where 
tins  children  play  in  the  day  and  the  “old  folks" 
dance  at  night.  A boiler-house  attached  to  each 
terrace  furnishes  heat  on  tap  of  an  electric  bell— by 
a steam-heating  system  that  reads  charmingly.  One 
terrace  owns  a park  of  six  acres  with  tennis-courts, 
playgrounds  for  children,  and  other  nineteenth 
century  necessities. 

"The  residents  enjoy, " says  Mr.  Waterman,  “the 
sutumum  bonum  of  material  comforts,  with  almost 
complete  relief  from  the  worries  and  cares  of  the 
average  household.  They  have  all  the  pleasures  and 
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benefits  of  a large  country  estate  without  the  care 
and  trouble  and  expense  of  its  maintenance.1' 

Altogether,  the  enterprising  originator  of  this 
system,  Mr.  Eugene  R.  Knapp,  ought  to  be  en- 
couraged, and  he  has  been  by  the  immediate  sue 
cess  of  his  undertaking.  Of  course,  this  is  not  a 
scheme  for  the  relief  of  the  submerged  tenth ; the 
houses  are  fitted  up  tastefully  and  even  luxuriously  ; 
but  for  the  unsubmerged  fraction  of  our  imputation, 
which  consists  of  comfortably  off  business  men  who 
have  to  be  within  half  an  hour  of  their  office,  it 
will  be  a boon,  and  a powerful  aid  toward  rescuing 
them  from  the  dubious  mercies  of  the  suburban  land- 
improvement  com  {tallies. 


CONVERSATIONS  WITH  CARLYLE. 

THE  first  part  of  what  promises  to  Ik?  an  exceed- 
ingly interesting  series  of  papers  appears  in 
the  Contemporary  for  January.  Half  a century 
ago,  Sir  Charles  Gavan  Duffy,  then  a young  man 
who  had  not  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  imprison- 
ment, made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Car- 
lyle ; and  this  friendship  was  kept  up  until  Mr.  Car- 
lyle’s death.  From  the  letters  which  he  received 
from  Mr.  Carlyle  and  from  the  notes  of  his  conversa- 
tions he  is  beginning  his  papers  on  conversations 
and  correspondence. 

THE  GENIALITY  OF  CARLYLE. 

We  are  glad  to  find  Sir  Gavan  Duffy  speaking  a 
truthful  word  against  the  hideous  exaggeration 
which  prevails  in  certain  quarters  as  to  the  temper 
of  the  Scotch  philosopher.  Sir  Gavan  Duffy  says  • 
“It  has  been  a personal  pain  to  me  in  recent  times 
to  find  among  honorable  and  cultivated  pimple  a 
conviction  that  Carlyle  was  hard,  selfish,  and  arro- 
gant. I knew  him  intimately  for  more  than  an  en 
tire  generation,  as  intimately  as  one  who  was  twenty 
years  his  junior,  and  who  regarded  him  with  im 
affected  reverence  as  the  man  of  must  undoubted 
genius  of  his  age,  probably  ever  did.  I saw  him  in 
all  moods  and  under  the  most  varied  conditions,  ami 
often  tried  his  impatient  spirit  by  dissent  from  his 
cherished  convictions,  and  I found  him  habitually 
serene  and  considerate ; never,  as  so  many  have 
come  to  believe  of  his  ordinary  mood,  arrogant  or 
impatient  of  contradiction.” 

“IRELAND  A NATION. " 

Of  course  there  was  a great  difference  between 
Mr.  Carlyle  and  Mr.  Duffy  on  the  Irish  question.  Mr 
Carlyle,  for  instance,  was  resolutely  opposed  to  the 
favorite  nationalist  sentiment,  “Ireland  a Nation." 

“Some  friendly  critic  upbraids  me,  on  one  of 
these  sheets,  that  I do  not  admit  the  Irish  to  be  a 
nation.  Really  and  truly  that  is  the  fact.  I cannot 
find  that  the  Irish  were  in  1041,  are  now,  or,  until 
they  conquer  all  the  English,  ever  again  can  be  a 
* nation,  ’ anything  but  an  integral  constituent  part  of 
a nation — any  more  than  the  Scotch  Highlands  can, 
than  the  parish  of  Kensington  can." 

He  showed  none  of  the  savage  ill -temper  with 


Repeal  which  some  who  consider  themselves  his 
representatives  display  in  dealing  with  Home  Rule 
Mr.  Carlyle  wrote  in  1845: 

“When  one  reflects  how,  in  the  history  of  this 
world,  the  noblest  human  efforts  have  had  to  take 
the  most  confused  embodiments,  and  tend  to  a be- 
neficent’eternal  goal  by  courses  they  were  much  mis 
taken  in,  why  should  we  not  be  patient  even  with 
Repeal?  You  I will,  with  little  qualification,  bid 
persevere  and  prosper,  and  wish  all  Ireland  would 
listen  to  you  more  and  more.  The  thing  you  intric 
si  ('ally  mean  is  what  all  good  Irishmen  and  all  good 
men  must  mean ; let  it  come  quickly,  and  continue 
forever.  ” 

THE  SALVATION  OF  IRELAND. 

Here  is  Mr.  Carlyle’s  view  of  what  should  be  done 
for  the  salvation  of  Ireland  : 

“Your  Irish  governing  class  are  now  actually  j 
brought  to  the  bar ; arraigned  before  heaven  and 
earth  of  misgoverning  this  Ireland,  and  no  Lord 
John  Russell  or  ‘Irish  party’  in  Palace  Yard,  and 
no  man  or  combination  of  men  can  save  them  from 
their  sentence — to  govern  it  better  or  to  disappear 
and  die. 

“That  you  in  Ireland,  except  in  some  fractions 
of  Ulster,  altogether  want  this,  and  have  nothing 
but  landlords,  seems  to  me  the  fearful  peculiarity  of 
Ireland.  To  relieve  Ireland  from  this ; to  at  least 
render  Ireland  habitable  for  capitalists,  if  not  for 
heroes ; to  invite  capital  and  industrial  .governor* 
and  guidance  (from  Lancashire,  from  Scotland, 
from  the  moon,  and  from  the  Ring  of  Saturn  i — what 
other  salvation  can  one  see  for  Ireland  ? The  end  and 
aim  of  all  true  patriotism  is  surely  thitherward  at 
present. " 

• CARLYLE *8  TENDERNESS. 

Mr.  Carlyle  thrice  visited  Ireland,  and  on  his  third 
visit  he  had  Mr.  Duffy  with  him  as  his  travelling 
companion.  Of  this  Irish  tour  Sir  Charles  says; 

“We  travelled  for  six  weeks  on  a stretch,  nearly 
always  t$te  a-t4te.  If  I be  a man  who  lias  entitled 
himself  to  lie  believed,  I ask  those  who  have  come 
to  regard  Carlyle  as  exacting  and  domineering 
among  associates  to  accept  as  the  simple  truth  the 
fact  that  during  those  weeks  of  close  and  con- 
stant intercourse,  there  was  not  one  word  or  act  of 
his  to  the  young  man  who  accompanied  him  un 
worthy  of  an  indulgent  father.  Of  arrogance  or 
impatience  not  a shade.  He  was  a man  of  genuine 
good  nature,  with  deep  sympathy  and  tenderness  for 
human  suffering,  and  of  manly  patience  under 
troubles.  In  all  the  serious  cares  of  life,  the  re- 
peated  disappointment  of  reasonable  hope,  in  priva- 
tion bordering  on  penury,  and  in  long-delayed  rec- 
ognition by  the  world,  he  bore  himself  with  constant 
courage  and  forliearance. " 

CARLYLE'S  OBITER  DICTA. 

A few  sentences  must  be  quoted  from  his  literary 
judgments.  Mr.  Carlyle  said  « 

“You  could  get  more  meaning  out  of  what  Words- 
worth bad  to  say  than  from  anybody  else.  Except- 
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ing  about  poetry,  be  had  more  sense  in  him  of  a 
sound  sort  than  any  other  literary  man  in  England. 
He  was  a man  of  enormous  head  and  great  jaws  of 
crocodile  cast  in  a mould  designed  for  prodigious 
work.  Of  Browning  he  said,  nearly  forty  years 
ago,  that  he  was  one  of  the  few  men  in  literature  of 
whom  it  was  possible  to  expert  something.  Speak- 
ing of  Shelley,  he  said  that  he  was  a windy  phenom- 
enon, a poor  shrieking  creature  who  has  sung  or 
said  nothing  that  a serious  man  would  be  at  the 
trouble  of  remembering.  Of  Walter  Savage  Landor 
he  said  he  was  a wild  creature  with  tierce  eyes, 
boisterous  attitudes,  uttering  prodigious  exaggera- 
tions on  every  topic  that  he  turned  up.” 


ALUMINIUM,  THE  METAL  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

IN  the  Cosmopolitan  for  January  is  told  the  story 
of  scientific  man’s  struggle  during  centuries  to 
wrest  from  nature  a great  secret — if  not  a golden, 
what  may  be  more  important,  an  aluminium  secret. 
The  historian  is  Mr.  Joseph  W.  Richards,  a specialist 
in  aluminium  and  author  of  the  most  exhaustive 
treatise  extant  on  that  subject. 

THE  DISCOVERY. 

Aluminium — so  called  from  its  oxide,  alumina, 
which  in  turn  gets  its  name  from  being  the  Iwise  of 
alum — is  two-fifths  more  abundant  than  iron,  and 
is  only  exceeded  in  quantity  by  two  elements  of  the 
earth’s  crust — oxygen  and  silicon.  Anti  yet  the 
labors  of  the  greatest  chemists  in  the  world,  from 
the  Middle  Ages  on,  but  succeed  in  1954  in  extract- 
ing a minute  button  of  the  pure  metal  1 The  French 
professor  Henri  St.  Claire  Deville  was  the  fortunate 
man.  His  method  was  to  pass  aluminium  chloride 
as  vapor  over  melted  potassium,  which  took  out  the 
chloride  and  left  the  new  metal  free. 

“He  found  it  to  be  a remarkably  light  metal,  mal- 
leable, ductile,  unaffected  by  air  or  water  and  by 
most  acids  except  hydrochloric.  He  recognized, 
with  what  elation  we  can  hardly  conceive,  that  here 
was  a metal  particularly  useful  because  of  its  light- 
ness and  its  resistance  to  corrosion.  ” 

THE  PRICE  OF  ALUMINIUM. 

Deville's  button  cost  more  than  its  weight  in  gold, 
hut  during  the  next  six  years  he  so  perfected  his 
method  that  he  was  enabled  to  manufacture  it  on  a 
commercial  scale  at  a cost  of  $8  per  pound  and  a 
price  of  $12.  Strange  to  say,  for  the  next  twenty - 
five  years  there  was  no  cheapening  of  the  metal, 
and  from  1860  to  1885  this  French  manufactory 
supplied  practically  the  whole  product  of  the 
world. 

But  the  immense  strides  of  electrical  invention 
overtook  this  industry  too.  Six  years  ago  the 
Messrs.  Cowles,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  decomposed 
alumina  directly  by  electricity,  obtaining,  however, 
an  alloy,  not  the  pnre  metal.  Since  then  improve- 
ment after  improvement  in  the  process  has  been 
made,  till  to-day  the  price  is  50  cents  per  pound, 
and  it  is  manufactured  in  extensive  establish- 


ments in  England.  America,  France,  Germany,  and 
Switzerland. 

WHAT  IT  IS  USED  FOIL 

Aluminium  is  “only  two  and  a half  times  as 
heavy  as  water,  while  iron  is  seven  and  a half 
times,  brass  eight  times,  copper  nine  times,  silver 
ten  and  a half  times,  lead  eleven  times,  and  gold 
nineteen  times. 

“ Very  noticeable,  when  compared  with  silver,  is 
the  fact  that  sulphurous  vapors  have  not  the  slightest 
blackening  effect  on  aluminium,  while  every  ono 
knows  how  unsightly  they  render  silver  or  silver 
plating.  . . . Again,  the  acids  of  the  Ixxlies  have 
no  effect  on  aluminium,  so  that  surgeons  use  all 
sorts  of  instruments  made  of  it  with  the  greatest 
satisfaction  as  to  cleanliness.” 

One  of  the  principal  uses  will  bo  for  cooking 
utensils,  for  which  its  lightness,  resistance  to  corro- 
sive action,  and  great  conductibility  for  heat 
peculiarly  fit  it.  In  the  light  of  Mr.  Richards*  ex- 
perience we  are  promised  pies  with  more  artistic 
bottom  crusts  than  were  ever  invisible  in  our  lately 
sloughed -off  age  of  iron. 

In  alloys,  the  new  metal  finds  an  especial  field  in 
the  manufacture  of  astronomical  instruments,  field- 
glasses.  etc. 

“If,”  says  Mr. Richards,  "aerial  navigation  ever 
attains  practical  success  these  strong,  light  alloys 
will  be  the  most  important  factors  in  solving  the 
problem. B 

Value  and  Use  of  the  Metal. 

The  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal,  in  its  mag- 
nificent special  annual  number,  gives  the  most  ex- 
haustive and  accurate  information  that  is  accessible 
upon  the  production  of  all  the  metals  and  minerals 
known  to  commerce.  The  following  paragraph  is 
from  its  article  on  aluminium  : 

“At  the  present  time  aluminium  is  being  largely 
used  to  replace  German -silver  and  high-grade  brass, 
and  for  castings  for  very  many  purposes  in  light 
moving  machinery  and  parts  of  Ap(>nratus  where 
lightness  is  an  important  element.  A large  amount 
is  also  used  in  steel  castings,  aluminium  now  being 
regularly  employed  for  this  purpose  in  almost  all 
the  important  steel  foundries  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  the  increase  in  demand  from  the  foundrymen 
that  has,  perhaps,  been  the  most  marked  during  the 
past  year.  Pure  aluminium  is  also  making  its  way 
into  a thousand -and -one  uses  that  must  eventually 
consume  enormous  quantities  of  it,  as,  for  instance, 
canteens  for  soldiers,  cartridge  shells  for  smokeless 
powder,  buckles  aud  sword  scabhards,  and  other 
military  accoutrements — the  German  Government 
having  purchased  a considerable  quantity  of  metal 
in  the  United  States  during  the  autumn  for  this 
purpose — wire  for  telegraph  anil  telephone  purposes, 
harness  trimmings,  surgical  instruments  and  house 
hold  utensils,  for  all  of  which  uses  it  has  demon- 
strated its  fitness  in  an  unequivocal  manner.” 

Aluminium  is  a bluish  white  metal,  very  malle- 
able and  ductile,  and.  after  silver,  copper  and  gold, 
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is  the  best  conductor  of  both  heat  and  electricity. 
The  price  of  the  metal  has  undergone  great  fluctua- 
tions during  the  last  thirty  years.  Its  value  in 
1855  was  as  high  as  $90  a pound  ; in  188?  it  had  lieen 
reduced  to  $-5  a pound.  During  the  last  year  alu- 
•niiniuin  has  been  sold  in  New  York  City,  it  is  re- 
ported, as  low  as  90  cents  a |>ouud. 

THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  BALMACEDA. 

AN  English  resident  in  Chili  writ4*s  a brief  jrnper 
in  ISUtckirood' » for  January  on  the  fall  of  Bal- 
maceda.  It  is  very  short,  but  vivid.  He  gives  a 
very  horrible  account  of  the  massacre  of  Lo  Caflaz, 
when  one  Chilian  was  tied  to  a tree,  cut  with 
•words,  and  then  burned  slowly  to  death  with 
lighted  paraflin.  Notwithstanding  this,  he  heroi- 
cally refused  during  the  one  long  hour  of  agony  to 
betray  the  hiding-place  of  his  employer.  After  all 
was  over  Baluiaeoda  took  refuge  in  the  Argentine 
Legation. 

“The  one  room  in  which  Ralmaccda  lived  was  in 
a disused  juirt  of  the  house,  led  to  by  a private 
staircase,  with  a door  at  the  foot  which  was  always 
kept  locked.  His  food  waa  prepared  by  a trust- 
worthy woman -servant — the  only,  person  there,  be- 
sides his  hosts,  who  knew  of  his  presence.  To  avoid 
suspicion,  she  went  out  and  bought  his  food  every 
day.  and  cooked  it  on  a little  spirit-lamp  upstairs. 

“Balmaeeda  wrote  iucessantly,  occupying  himself 
in.  making  an  exposition  of  his  conduct  and  plan  of 
government ; but  this  lie  afterward  destroyed. 

“One  day  when  the  door  at  the  foot  of  the  stair- 
case had  been  accidentally  left  open,  the  children 
of  the  house  ran  up,  and.  playing  about,  began 
noisily  to  thump  on  tlio  locked  door  of  his  room. 
They  little  knew  that  behind  it,  revolver  in  hand, 
stood  a desperate  man.  who,  hearing  the  sounds, 
and  living  in  constant  terror  of  his  life,  thought 
that  his  hiding-place  had  been  discovered  by  the 
people,  and  waited  for  death,  determined  to  sell  his 
life  dearly.  It  was  a dramatic  contrast — the  uncon- 
scious children  at  play  on  one  side  of  the  door,  the 
fallen  and  desperate  man.  hidden  in  the  darkness, 
on  the  other. 

“But  early  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  the  sound 
of  a shot  was  heard  in  his  room,  and  on  hurrying 
there  Sefior  Uriburu  found  him  lying  on  his  bed, 
covered  to  the  chest  with  a sheet,  the  revolver  still 
in  the  nerveless  lingers,  and  his  head  terribly  shat- 
tered by  the  bullet,  which  had  |>asseil  straight 
through  the  brain,  lie  had  killed  himself  in  a most 
determined  manner,  for  the  left  hand  was  also 
blackened  w ith  the  powder,  proving  that  while  he 
held  the  trigger  with  one  hand,  he  held  the  barrel 
with  the  other,  lest  it  should  slip  and  fail  to  destroy 
him.  Death  had  been  instantaneous.  It  proves  his 
great  force  of  will  that  he  waited  until  the  18th  of 
Septemlx-r  had  passed,  and  destroyed  himself  di- 
rectly his  full  term  of  presidency  had  expired. 

“When  the  Junta  del  Uobiernohad  been  informed 
of  his  death  it  was  resolved  not  to  publish  the  event 


until  he  should  have  been  decently  buried,  to  pre- 
vent outrage  from  the  mob. 

“ With  the  utmost  secrecy  they  managed  to  huddle 
his  body  into  a coach  and  drive  it  that  night  to  the 
cemetery,  where  an  iron  cotlin  was  in  waiting.  Aud 
so  in  the  darkness,  hurriedly,  and  as  if  hiding  ^oine 
terrible  crime,  they  buried  the  man  who.  less  than 
a month  before,  had  been  the  first  in  the  land. 

“ It  is  a strange  coincidence  that  Balmaeeda  com- 
mitted suicide  exactly  one  mouth  after  the  massacre 
of  Lo  C’aflax,  on  the  same  day  and  at  the  same  hour, 
and  he  was  secretly  buried  in  the  vault  of  a kindly 
friend  who  had  shown  the  same  charity  to  the  body 
of  one  of  the  poor  boys  killed  in  tluit  massacre. 
They  both  lie  together  now,  judge  and  victim.” 


CONTEMPORARY  ENGLISH  POETS. 


A Curious  Muster-Roll. 

MR.  H.  D. TRAILL,  in  the  yineteeuth  ('eiitvry 
for  January,  gives  a list  of  sixty-six  English 
jKiets  whose  verse  has  lieen  printed  at  least  in  Vic- 
toria's reign.  We  extract  the  list  as  a curiosity: 


Arnold,  Sir  E. 

Austin,  Alfred 
Barlow,  George 
Beeching,  H.C. 
Bevington,  Louisa 
Blaikle,  J.A. 

Blind,  Mathilda 
Blunt,  Wilfrid 
Bridges,  Robert 
Brooke,  Stopford 
Buchanan , Robert 
Clarke.  Herbert 
De  Vere,  Aubrey 
Hobson,  Austin 
Bowden.  Edward 
Fane,  Violet 
Freeland,  William 
Garnett,  Richard* 

Gome,  Edmund 
Hake,  T.  Gordon 
Hamilton.  Eugene  Lee 
Henley,  W.  E. 

Holmes,  E.G.  A. 

Inge  low,  Jean 
Kemble,  Frances  A.  (Mrs. 
Lang,  Andrew 
Lefroy.  E.C. 

Locke- Lampoon,  F. 
Muckay,  Erie 
Marzlals,  Frank 
Meredith.  George 
Meynell,  Alice  (Mrs.) 
Monkhouse,  Cosmo 


Morris,  I* 

Morris,  W. 

Myers,  E. 

Myers,  F.W.H. 

Kichol.  John 
Noel,  Roden 
Palgrare,  F. 

Patmore,  Coventry 
Payne,  John 
Pollock,  W.  H. 

Raffalovlch,  M.  A. 

Rawnsley,  II.  M. 

Robinson,  A.  Mary  P (Madame 
Darmcnteter) 

Rodd,  Rennell 
Rossetti.  Christina 
Rossetti.  W M. 

Sharp,  William 
Simcox,  G.  A. 

Stevenson,  R.  L. 

Swinburne,  A.C. 

Sytnonds,  J.  A. 

Tennyson,  Frederick 
Tod  hunter,  J. 

Butler)T«*mson,  Graham  (Mrs.) 
Tynan,  Katharine 
Waddington,  Samuel 
Watson,  William 
Watts,  Theodore 
Webster,  Augusta 
Wilde,  Oscar 
Woods,  Margaret  (Mrs.) 

Yeats,  W,  B 


Mr.  Traill  maintains  that  at  least  fifty  living 
Englishmen  art*  able  to  speak  in  the  veritable  and 
authentic  language  of  the  poet.  There  has  l»een 
nothing  to  compare  to  this  general  mastery  of  form 
in  any  former  age. 


THERE  is  a pleasantly-written  paper  in  theEn^- 
litth  Illustrated  for  January  on  “Village  Life 
in  Olden  Time.”  by  Mr.  Frederick  Gale.  It  is  a very 
curious  and  interesting  feature  of  a phase  of  Eng- 
lish life  which  lias  passed  away. 
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■WALCOTT  BALESTIER  AND  “THE  NAULAHKA." 

THE  last  month  of  tho  old  year  brought  a distinct 
loss  to  the  world  of  letters  in  the  death  of 
"Walcott  Balestier,  the  very  gifted  young  American 
writer.  Mr.  Balestier  died  in  Dresden,  of  typhoid 
fever,  at  the  age  of  thirty  one.  If  the  judgment  of 
the  highest  literary  authorities  in  America,  and, 
what  is  even  more  emphatic,  iu  England,  be  worth 
anything,  this  event  has  blotted  out  a star  which 
was  destined  to  wax  into  the  first  brilliancy.  And 
the  personal  qualities  of  this  young  American  dis- 
tinguished him  even  more  than  his  widely-recog- 
nized literary  abilities.  He  had  but  to  come  and 
see  in  order  to  conquer  the  most  valued  and  unat- 
tainable favors  that  literary  and  social  London  could 
surrender. 

His  specific  mission  to  Europe  was  as  the  agent 
of  the  United  States  Book  Co.,  and,  no  less,  as  the 
partner  of  Mr.  Heinemann  in  their  scheme  of  the 
“English  Library,”  in  which  they  published  Conti- 
nental editions  of  English  works  in  rivalry  with  the 
Tauchnitz  editions.  This  venture  is  said  to  have 
been  quite  successful.  Messrs.  Heinemann  and  Bales- 
tier were  the  publication  agents  on  the  Continent  for 
The  Review  of  Reviews. 

It  was  rather  his  potential  ability  than  the  evi- 
dence already  before  the  world  which  lead  such  men 
as  Henry  James  and  Edmund  Gosse  to  predict  a 
splendid  future  for  young  Balestier.  Indeed,  he 
seems  to  have  presented  the  rare  spectacle  of  a writer 
with  the  full  consciousness  of  power,  deliberately 
waiting  for  years  of  maturity  in  order  to  do  the 
very  best  life-work.  But  he  was  far  from  being 
silent.  At  the  age  of  twenty- three  he  produced  his 
first  novel ; in  the  same  year  a life  of  Janies  G. 
Blaine  was  dashed  off  in  odd  moments,  anti  since 
then  be  lias  contributed  short  stories  to  Harper’ 8 
and  the  Century . At  least  until  the  appearance  of 
the  novel  which  the  Century  has  in  hand  from  his 
pen,  Balestier  will  lie  best  known  as  the  joint  au- 
thor with  Rudyard  Kipling  of  “The  Naulahka,”  the 
brilliant  serial  novel  now  running  in  the  last- men- 
tioned magazine. 

“THE  NAULAHKA.” 

A “Story  of  West  and  East,”  it  begins  in  the 
westernmost  parts  of  the  new  West,  in  tho  small 
mining  town  of  Topaz,  Colorado.  Here  is  the  home 
of  the  heroine,  whose  individuality  so  far  is  con- 
tained in  the  determination  she  has  formed  to  s]>end 
her  existence  trying  to  make  the  life  of  the  Hindu- 
stani woman  better  worth  living. 

Tho  hero  is  “Nick  ” Tarvin,  genius  of  Topaz,  and 
epitome  of  the  dauntless,  throbbing,  rushing  West, 
builder  of  towns,  projector  of  railroads,  founder  of 
improvement  companies,  and  boomer  of  gold  mines, 
whose  every  word  is  real  and  fresh  as  it  is  apt  to  bo 
slangy.  He  is  head -over -heels  in  love  with  Kate, 
and  scores  probably  the  first  failure  of  his  life  in 
trying  to  prevent  her  from  going  then*.  It  is  not 
that  she  isn’t  fond  of  him,  but  that  she  loves  her 
dream  of  duty  better. 


One  other  desire  of  Tarvin's  heart  there  is,  next 
after  Kate,  to  have  the  3 C’s  railroad  run  through 
his  native  town  and  “ make”  Topaz.  The  3 C’s  may 
be  captured  through  its  president's  wife,  and  Tarvin, 
keen  reader  of  human  nature,  finds  that  Mrs.  Mutrie 
is  to  be  captured  through  her  (uissionate  fancy  for 
precious  stones.  In  a supreme  moment  he  promises 
to  obtain  for  her  the  famous  necklace  of  an  Indian 
rajah,  with  jiearls  and  rubies  aud  diamonds  of  fab- 
ulous size — the  Naulahka. 

Kate,  of  course,  is  the  other  bird  to  be  killed 
with  this  journey  to  the  East.  So  we  find  this  young 
man  in  India,  at  Rliatore  in  Rajputana,  his  mind 
set  on  two  things — his  sweetheart  and  the  wonderful 
necklace.  A more  striking  and  picturesque  contrast 
could  not  have  been  conceived  than  Tarvin  at  the 
court  of  a native  Indian  prince.  Strength  and  weak- 
ness, heat  and  cold,  life  and  death  are  hardly  greater 
contrasts.  But  he  of  Topaz  makes  a conquest  of  the 
maharajah  over  the  merits  of  a fox  terrier  and  a 
revolver  trick,  and  becomes,  for  the  moment,  an  in- 
dispensable part  of  the  royal  ecouomy. 

About  so  far  has  the  story  progressed.  It  is  to  be 
presumed  that  the  opening  chapters  on  the  Ameri- 
can stage  and  the  character  and  “make-up”  of  Tar- 
vin throughout  are  the  work  of  Mr.  Balestier.  wdiile 
the  shift  to  the  East  w*ill  now  briug  Mr.  Kipling’s 
pen  to  bear. 


HENRY  JAMES  ON  LOWELL 

THOSE  who  look  into  Henry  James*  Atlantic 
Monthly  paper  expecting  to  find  an  elaborate 
analysis  and  critical  estimate  of  “James  Russell 
Lowell”  will  be  disappointed  in  so  far;  but  the 
discursive  essay  which  they  will  find  is  a charming 
substitute.  We  have  bad  the  same  manly  sympathy 
and  appreciation  that  Mr.  James  shows  in  many 
previous  tributes  to  Lowell,  who,  of  course,  com- 
manded all  but  universal  sympathy  and  admira- 
tion, but  in  this  paper  before  us  there  is  a masterly 
elegance,  yet  calm  dignity  of  style,  which  marks  it 
peculiarly  appropriate  and  worthy  of  him  w-ho 
wielded  “his  large  prose  pen”  with  such  magic. 

But  though  he  begs  off  from  the  less  welcome  task 
of  criticism,  Mr.  James  must  adopt  certain  points 
of  view  of  his  own. 

A MAN  OF  LETTERS,  FIRST. 

“It  w*as  in  looking  at  him  as  a man  of  letters  that 
one  got  closest  to  him,  and  some  of  his  more  fanati- 
cal friends  arty  not  to  be  deterred  from  regarding  his 
career  as  in  the  last  analysis  a tribute  to  the  dominion 
of  style.  This  is  the  idea  that  his  name  most 
promptly  evokes  to  my  sense ; and  though  it  was 
not  by  any  means  the  only  idea  he  cherished,  tho 
unity  of  his  career  is  surely  to  be  found  in  it.  He 
carried  style — the  style  of  literature — into  regions 
in  which  we  rarely  look  for  it;  into  politics,  of  all 
places  in  the  world,  into  diplomacy,  into  stammer- 
ing civic  dinners  and  ponderous  anniversaries,  into 
letters  and  notes  and  telegrams,  into  every  turn  of 
the  hour — absolutely  into  conversation,  where,  in- 
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deed,  it  frequently  disguised  itself  as  intensely 
colloquial  wit.” 

MR.  LOWELL  AND  LONDON. 

This  is  more  particularly  the  subject  on  which 
we  feel  Mr.  James  is  the  man  of  all  men  to  dilate, 
and  he  does  dilate  so  charmingly  that  it  is  a hard 
task  t-o  keep  quotations  within  the  limits  of  reason. 

London,  he  says,  is  a u great  personage,"  who  plays 
with  her  courtiers.  “She  is  the  great  consumer  of 
spices  and  sweets ; if  1 were  not  afraid  of  forcing 
the  image  I should  say  she  is  too  unwieldy  to  feed 
herself,  and  requires,  in  recurring  seasons,  as  she 
sits,  prodigiously  at  her  banquet,  to  be  approached 
with  the  consecrated  ladle.  She  placed  this  imple- 
ment in  Mr.  Lowell’s  hands  with  a confidence  so 
immediate  as  to  l>e  truly  touching — a confidence 
that  speaks  for  the  eventual  amalgamation  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  in  a way  that,  surely,  no  casual 
friction  can  obliterate.  She  can  confer  conspicuity, 
at  least,  for  the  hour,  so  well  that  she  is  constantly 
under  the  temptation  to  do  so ; she  holds  a court  for 
those  who  speak  to  her,  and  she  is  perpetually  trying 
voices.  She  recognized  Mr.  Lowell’s  from  the  first, 
and  appointed  him  really  her  speaker- in-chief.  She 
has  a peculiar  need,  which  when  you  know  her 
well  you  understand,  of  being  eased  off  with  her- 
self, and  the  American  Minister  speedily  appeared 
just  the  man  to  ease  her. 

“Mr.  Lowell  immediately  found  himself,  whether 
to  his  surprise  or  no  I am  unable  hi  say,  the  first  of 
after-dinner  speakers.  It  was  perhaps  somewhat  to 
the  surpriso  of  his  public  there,  for  it  was  not  to 
have  been  calculated  in  advance  that  lie  would  have 
become  so  expert  in  his  own  country — a country 
sparing  of  feast-days  and  ceremonies.  ...  It 
was  a point  of  honor  with  him  never  to  refuse  a 
challenge,  and  this  attitude,  under  the  circum- 
stances, was  heroic,  for  ho  became  a convenience 
tliat  really  tended  to  multiply  occasions.  It  was 
exactly  his  high  comjietence  in  these  directions 
that  constituted  the  practical  good  effect  of  his 
mission,  the  particular  manner  in  which  it  made  for 
civilization.  It  was  the  revanche  of  letters.  ” 
ENGLISH  SPEAKING  FOLK  UNITED  IN  HIM. 

“Not  only  by  the  particular  tilings  he  did,  but  by 
the  general  thing  he  was,  he  contributed  to  a large 
ideal  of  peace.  Wo  certainly  owe  to  him  (and  bv 
* we  * I mean  both  countries — he  made  the  plural 
clastic)  a mitigation  of  danger."  The  “common  ad- 
miration” for  him  strengthened  the  bonds  of  peace. 
He  knew  how  to  work  the  spell  which  would  quiet 
the  “prying  Furies”  of  international  dissension. 
“The  spell  that  worked  upon  them  was  simply  the 
voice  of  civilization,  and  Mr.  Lowell’s  advantage 
was  that  he  happened  to  find  himself  in  a supremely 
good  place  for  producing  it.  lie  produced  it  both 
consciously  aud  unconsciously,  both  officially  and 
privately,  from  principle  and  from  instinct,  in  the 
hundred  spots,  on  the  thousand  occasions,  which 
it  is  one  of  the  happiest  idiosyncrasies  of  English 
life  to  supply  ” 


THE  WASHINGTON  “SPECIALS.** 

THERE  is  a readable  article  in  the  January  Cos- 
mopolitan  by  T.  C.  Crawford  on  “The  Special 
Correspondents  at  Washington."  Many  people  will 
lie  surprised  to  learn  what  influential  and  well  paid 
positions  some  of  these  gentlemen  hold.  These  are 
the  (Kilitical  correspondents,  who  are  not  required 
by  the  great  papers  they  represent  to  spend  their 
energies  in  describing  matters  ami  events  of  merely 
social  importance.  They  must  be  men  of  sufficient 
cultivation,  ability  and  tact  to  obtain  the  confidence, 
or  at  least  the  good  will,  of  the  great  political 
leaders.  The  volubility  of  the  lesser  congressional 
fry  will  not  suffice.  Mr.  Crawford  takes  pains  to 
explain  that  the  true  inwardness  of  important  affaire 
can  only  be  obtained  by  going  to  the  fountain  head. 
The  “specials”  are  the  only  beings  who  can  do  this. 
Mere  Congressmen  can’t.  “I once  heart!, ” says  Mr 
Crawford,  “an  honest  member  of  Congress  say  that 
he  read  the  New  York  uewspaiier  for  the  purpose  of 
finding  out  what  was  going  on  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. " 

“ SECRET  ” SESSIONS  OF  THE  SENATE. 

There  is  something  fieri re  in  the  way  this  writer 
proves  the  infallibility'  of  those  great  institutions,  the 
New  York  Associated  Press  and  the  United  Press. 

“The  executive  sessions  of  the  Senate  are  supposed 
to  lie  secret.  Their  proceedings  are  held  behind  closed 
doors,  while  Senators  are  pledged  by  their  honor  not 
to  mention  a word  of  what  takes  place  behind  them 
Yet  the  two  news  services  can  always  be  trusted, 
in  the  event  of  any  session  of  importance,  to  furnish 
an  accurate  report,  of  what  takes  place,  even  to  a 
record  of  the  votes  cast  in  a close  or  exciting 
contest. " 

ELECTRICITY  GALORE. 

The  stereotyped  exciting  incident  of  two  rival 
newspaper  men  madly  racing  for  the  same  wire, 
the  successful  one  setting  the  operator  at  work  on 
the  Old  Testament  while  his  despatch  is  getting 
written— all  this  must  be  banished  to  the  dusky 
realms  of  tradition.  For  now  each  chief  com1 
spomlent  lias  his  own  private  wire  running  to  lire 
editorial  room  in  New  York  or  Chicago  or  Cincin 
nati.  And  outside,  the  large  telegraph  offices  Itnve 
been  organized  so  elaborately  that  it  would  hardly 
be  a possible  feat  to  “stick”  them.  The  Washington 
office  of  the  Western  Union  alone  has  sent  out  over 
400,000  words  in  a single  evening. 

“I  once  gave  Mr.  Young,  the  chief  of  the  Western 
Union ’b  operating  room,  a public  document  con- 
taining 15,000  words.  Under  the  conditions  given, 
the  document  could  lie  had  for  only  half  an  hour. 
It  was  not  possible  to  copy  it,  and  the  document 
could  not  be  marked  or  disfigured  in  any  way.  Mr. 
Young  took  this  precious  (>aper,  separated  deftly 
its  numerous  leaves,  distributed  it  through  his  great 
office,  aud  in  twenty’ -five  minutes’  time  the  15.000 
words  were  on  the  register  in  New  York,  and  the 
document,  without  a spot  ujxju  it,  was  restored  to 
its  owner.  ” 
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NERVES  AND  COLLEGE  GIRLS. 

IN  the  January  Atlantic  Annie  Payson  Call 
touches  an  important  theme  in  her  paper  on 
‘‘The  Greatest  Need  of  College  Girls. ” She  points 
out  that  while  the  woman’s  college  proper  has  been 
modelled  after  the  traditional  and  existing  college 
for  men,  the  former  has  failed  lamentably  in  one 
fundamental  department — physical  culture.  While 
the  authorities  that  be  of  our  great  men's  colleges 
have  all  they  can  do  to  restrain  students  from  over- 
indulgence  in  athletics,  the  gymnasia  of  Vassar,  of 
Smith,  and  of  Wellesley  are  ill-attended,  inadequate 
in  their  influence,  are  bite*  noirs  to  the  college 
woman;  “they  take  up  too  much  time.” 

THE  NECESSITY  OF  RELAXATION. 

“ It  does  not  require  acute  perception  to  find  the 
greatest  physical  need  among  women  in  our  schools 
and  colleges.  A collective  need  is  most  often  an 
exaggeration  of  the  average  individual  shortcoming. 
No  one  who  has  lx*cn  an  inmate  of  a large  college 
for  women  will  deny  the  general  state  of  rush  and 
hurry  which  prevails  there.  * No  time.’  is  the  cry 
from  morning  until  night.  Worry  and  hurry  mark 
the  average  condition  of  the  school  girl.  If  she  is 
not  hurried  or  worried  herself,  through  the  happy 
possession  of  a phlegmatic  temperament,  she  cannot 
•entirely  resist  the  pressure  about  her.  The  spirit  of 
the  place  is  too  strong  for  an  individual  to  be  in  it 
and  not  of  it.  The  strain  is  evident  in  the  faces  of 
students  and  teachers.  It  is  evident  in  the  number 
who  annually  break  down  from  over-study.  More 
pitiably  evident  is  it  in  those  who  have  not  wholly 
broken  down,  but  are  near  enough  the  verge  of 
disaster  to  have  forgotten  what  a normal  state  of 
mind  and  body  is.” 

This  rush  through  life  with  its  casual — and  con- 
sequent— accompaniments  of  morbid  conscience  and 
self  -consciousness  is  wracking  the  mothers  of  an 
already  too  nervous  race.  The  writer  before  us  has 
no  hesitation  in  ascribing  the  superiority  of  English 
women’s  colleges  over  our  own  to  the  more  robust 
phy  sical  conditions  of  students  in  the  former.  But 
it  would  lx?  actually  a minor  evil  if  it  were  only 
that  our  Vassars  and  Wellesleys  did  not  produce  a 
Miss  Fawcett  once  in  a while.  It  is  when  this 
nervous,  over- wrought  college  graduate,  who  has 
rushed  and  trembled  through  three  years  of  exami- 
nations, is  wedded  to  a likewise  rushing,  nervous, 
over- wrought  American  business  man,  that  the  great 
evil  comes ; when  they  become  the  parents  of  small 
nerve- bundles,  who  will  hurry  through  life  as  their 
father  and  mother  did,  only  a little  more  so — that 
is  the  misery  of  it. 

WHAT  A MODEL  COLLEGE  WOULD  DO. 

“Let  us  suppose  a school  started  in  the  United 
8tates,  having  in  its  scheme  a distinct  intention 
of  eliminating  all  hurry  and  worry,  and  training 
girls  to  a normal  state  of  active  repose.  Suppose 
that  to  he  the  main  idea  of  the  school.  To  get  rid 
of  the  ‘no- time’  fever  the  teachers  would  need  to 


accept  the  fundamental  principle  that  it  is  not  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  but  the  training  of  power 
to  think,  which  is  the  justification  of  school  or 
college.  A girl  can  at  most  gain  in  her  school 
life  but  au  iota  of  the  knowledge  which  is  possible 
to  her,  but  she  can  gain  the  power  of  acquiring 
knowledge.  . . . When  a girl  feels"  rushed  she  be- 
gins to  lose  mental  power  in  proportion,  however 
well  she  may  seem  to  work  at  any  one  time. 

“There  must  be  vigorous  exercise,  plenty  of  food 
carefully  chosen,  long  sleeping- ti mes : a friendly 
attitude  and  perfect  confidence  between  students  and 
teachers  must  be  cultivated,  but  without  emotion- 
alizing. ” Then  “there  still  remains  for  our  school 
a distinct  power  to  cultivate,  a power  to  be  gained 
through  repose  ; not  a forced,  a studied,  or  a flabby 
repose,  but  a natural  repose  which  is  self-forgetful 
and  often  delightfully  active.” 

The  writer’s  practical  suggestions  and  hints  as  to 
how  this  regenerating  “freedom”  is  to  be  attained 
are  most  valuable.  She  outlines  the  work  of  a class 
in  physical  culture.  In  its  exercises,  she  lays  the 
greatest  stress  ou  the  systematic  cultivation  of 
rhythmic  deep  breathing.  In  the  cnlisthenic  or 
other  exercises  for  “suppling  up”  the  joints  and 
muscles  the  motions  should  never  hove  a suspicion 
of  nervous  jerk  i ness,  but  should  only  be  rapid  when 
rapidity  comes  with  a natural  ease. 

THE  FOUR  HUNDRED  OF  WARD  M’ALLISTER. 

IN  the  now  monthly,  the  Beacon,  there  is  a rather 
sensible  disquisition  on  a phase  of  New  York 
society  life.  Mr.  Chauncey  Van  Hudson  is  the 
writer,  and  he  calls  his  jwper  “A  View  of  the  Four 
Hundred.” 

NOT  BRILLIANT,  BUT  THEY  ARE  GOOD 
Mr.  Van  Hudson  hastily  sketches  the  former  state 
of  purity  of  the  Knickerbocker  aristocracy  and  ita 
subsequent  survival,  in  spite  of  certain  influences  of 
people  who  wore  their  “Van”  at  the  wrong  end.  It 
is  somewhat  interesting  tonotc  that  in  the  good  old 
days,  too.  the  West  End  of  London  and  its  denizens 
were  worshipped  quite  as  at  present. 

Then  this  writer  gives  his  “ view”  of  the  Four  Hun- 
dred. He  thinks  tliat  they  are  innocuous. 

“Uninteresting,  alas!  they  ordinarily  are.  Their 
conversation  is  of  triviality  trivial.  For  art  and 
literature  they  usually  care  not  at  nil.  An  opera 
box  with  them  is  a place  in  which  to  show  dntsses 
or  persons,  receive  callers  and  chatter  Imnalities. 
And  there  is  nothing  more  noticeable  about  their 
gorgeous  houses  than  the  unused  look  of  the  Ixxiks 
in  the  library.  But  at  the  same  time  they  are  vir- 
tuous. And  another  gixnl  point  about  these  women 
is  that  they  generally  accept  had  fortune  gracefully.  ” 
And  our  attention  is  called,  too.  to  the  somewhat 
dubious  charitable  labors  of  the  gilded  feminine 
youth. 

AND  THEY  ARE  HEALTHY. 

Mr.  Hudson  thinks  that,  like  their  English  exem- 
plans,  the  Knickerbocker  youth  of  bo  til  sexes  are 
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robust  and  healtliy.  Drag  hunts,  polo,  pigeon-shoot 
ing  and  the  like  do  not,  he  points  out.  go  with  ex- 
cessive dissipation.  As  for  the  maiden,  “she  plays 
games,  rides,  walks  and  swims,  and  the  display  of 
feminine  terror  is  to  her  the  worst  possible  liad 
form.  So,  also,  is  it  bad  form  to  pretend,  as  women 
pretended  a generation  or  so  ago,  that  it  was  unfem- 
inine  to  eat  heartily.  On  the  contrary,  if  it  falls  to 
one's  lot  to  lunch  one  of  these  damsels  a thoroughly 
safe  order  is  a sirloin  steak  and  a bottle  of  claret ; 
her  mother  would  probably  have  preferred  an  ice  or 
some  lea.” 

THE  HEBREW  MERCHANTS  OF  NEW  YORK. 

AMONG  the  most  striking  of  the  facts  which 
Richard  Wheatley  relates  in  his  Century 
article  on  “The  Jews  in  New  York  ” are  some  statis 
tics  of  their  business  importance.  The  Hebrew  pop- 
ulation  of  about  250,000  give  the  following  results. 

“ Dry  and  fancy  goods  absorb  the  energies  of  514 
firms,  tlie  aggregate  rating  of  whose  capital  is  $58,  - 
000,000.  Names  of  proprietors  are  as  familiar  in 
the  mouth  as  household  words  to  multitudes  of 
shoppers. 

“In  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  clothing— Mr. 
Max  Cohen,  editor  of  the  American  Hebrew,  being 
the  authority — there  are  204  firms  with  $24. 0(H),  0(10 
capital:  81  firms,  with  over  $7,000,000  invested  in 
business,  are  iu  the  cloth  trades  ; 169  firms,  with 
$12  ,000,000  invested,  make  and  sell  hats  and  gentle* 
men’s  furnishing  goods.  Tobacco  and  smokers’ 
articles  engaged  the  attention  of  105  firms  possessed 
of  $15,500,000  capital  in  1890,  while  94  firms,  with 
$10, 000, 000  capital,  are  pro  eminent  in  the  wine  and 
liquor  trade.  Jewelry,  precious  stones,  and  optical 
goods  employ  the  activities  of  183  firms  And  the 
power  of  $8, 500,000.  Leather  findings  and  hides  are 
hut  little  less  acceptable  objects  of  commerce,  judg* 
ing  from  the  83  firms  with  nearly  $7, 000, 000 of  cap- 
ital that  deal  in  them.  So  is  it  with  paints  and 
glass,  bought  and  sold  by  38  firms,  with  a capital 
of  nearly  $6,000,000.  Furniture,  bedding,  and  up- 
holstery statistics  furnish  the  names  of  87  firms 
whose  $3,750,000  are  utilized  in  the  production  and 
sale  of  these  articles.  Seventy-four  persons  or  firms 
have  invested  about  $5. 000, 000  in  the  meat  business, 
and  416  about  $37, 500, 000  in  miscellaneous  trades. 
The  average  rating  of  capital  controlled  by  all  these 
2,018  merchants  is  $207,388,000. 

“In  no  city  have  the  Jews  l>een  more  successful  as 
traders  than  in  New  York.  'Of  the  400  buildings  on 
Broadway  from  Canal  Street  to  Union  Square  the 
occupants  of  almost  all  are  Hebrews,  over  1,000 
wholesale  linns  out  of  a total  of  1,200  being  of  that 
race.  Hebrew  firms  also  predominate  on  the  streets 
contiguous  to  Broadway  within  the  territory  named.  ’ 
Nor  elsewhere  have  they  been  more  successful,  on  the 
whole,  as  bankers  and  financiers.  The  85  firms 
whose  average  rating  in  1890  was  over  $13,000,000, 
but  whose  available  capital  is,  in  all  probability, 


$100,000,000  or  more,  include  the  names  of  Selig- 
rnun.  liallgarten,  Wonnser,  Lnzard,  Scholle,  Kuhn, 
Loeb,  Sell  iff.  Ickelheimer,  Speyer,  Schafer,  and? 
many  others,  some  of  whom  are  more  conspicuous 
for  philanthropy  and  patriotism  than  for  wealth. 

“ Holdings  of  real  estate  by  the  Jews  in  New  York 
are  estimated  at  from  $150,000,000  to  $200,000,000, 
and  five-eighths  of  the  transfers  are  said  to  be  for 
their  account.” 


A GOOD  TIME  COMING. 

THERE  are  some  rather  attractive  thoughts  in  a 
short  paper,  “The  New  Civilization  Depends 
on  Mechanical  Invention,”  contributed  by  Dr.  W. 
T.  Harris  to  the  Jk fonist. 

He  considers  that  the  printing  press  and  the 
steam-engine  art*  the  necessary  stepping-stones  to- 
music,  poetry,  architecture,  sculpture,  {minting — 
"these  fine  arts  portraying  man's  victory  over  wanta 
and  necessities.” 

THE  INCREASE  OF  COMFORT. 

But  more  striking  is  the  optimistic  view  which 
Dr.  Harris  takes  of  the  constant  increase  in  indi- 
vidual  and  collective  production,  and  the  results  wo 
are  to  expect  therefrom. 

“The  average  production  of  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  United  States  increased  in  the  thirty 
years  between  1850  and  1880  from  about  25  cents 
per  day  to  40  cents  per  day— an  increase  of  over 
60  per  cent.  This  means  the  production  of  far 
more  substantial  improvements  for  human  com- 
fort. Finer  dwellings,  better  roods  and  streets, 
fences  for  lands,  drainings  and  levellings,  and  the 
processes  necessary  to  bring  wild  land  under  culti- 
vation, artificial  supplies  of  water  and  gas.  the  ware- 
house and  elevators,  and  the  appliances  of  commerce, 
and,  finally,  the  buildings  and  furnishings  of  cult- 
ure, including  churches,  schools,  libraries,  mu- 
seums, asylums,  and  all  manner  of  public  buildiugs. 
Great  Britain,  the  leading  nation  in  commerce  and 
manufactures,  according  to  the  returns  for  1888,  dis- 
tributed comfortable  incomes  of  $1,000  and  upward 
to  each  family  of  30  per  cent,  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion. and  the  remaining  70  per  cent,  averaged  $485 
per  annum  (for  each  family).  France  provided  in- 
comes of  $1,300  |>er  annum  for  24  per  cent,  of  its 
families.  This  shows  what  great  capitalists  are 
doing  for  the  creation  and  distribution  of  wealth. 
Italy  showed  by  its  income  returns  that  less  than  $ 
per  cent,  received  incomes  of  $1,000  and  upward, 
while  98  per  cent,  of  the  families  averaged  less  tlian 
$300  income.  Italy  makes  little  use  of  steam  power 
and  lal>or-saviug  machines.” 

SOCIALISM  UNNECESSARY. 

To  such  an  extent  is  this  geometrical  progression* 
of  production  raising  the  standard  of  living  in  the- 
countries  that  most  foster  mechanical  invention* 
that  Dr.  Harris  txdieves  society  will  need  no  revolu- 
tionizing. 
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THE  FORUM. 

THE  Forum  for  January  contains  fourteen  articles, 
four  of  which,  “ The  Pope  anil  the  Future  of  the 
Papacy,”  by  Professor  Geffeken,  “Theological  Education 
and  Its  Needs,"  by  Dr.  Briggs,  and  the  two  impers  on  the 
Louisiana  lottery  by  Judge  Frank  McOloin  and  Mr.  John 
C.  Wicklifte,  are  reviewed  among  the  Loading  Articles. 

THE  SECRET  BALLOT. 

Mr.  Joseph  B.  Bishop  gives  a good  summary  of  the  prog- 
ress of  l»llot  reform  in  this  country.  Thirty-three  States 
have  now  adopted  the  secret  ballot.  Twenty-six,  accord- 
ing to  Mr. Bishop,  have  passed  good  laws;  three— Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut,  and  Now  Jersey— poor  laws;  and  one, 
Maryland,  a fair  law.  Of  the  two  principal  forms  of  bal- 
lots adopted  by  these  States,  the  alphabetical  blanket-bal- 
lot and  the  party-group  blanket-ballot,  he  regards  the 
alphabetical  arrangement  as  the  more  desirable. 

TnE  LATE  CRISIS  IS  BRASIL. 

The  crisis  in  Brazil  which  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of 
President  ile  Fonseca  hail  its  origin,  according  to  Cour- 
tenay I)o  Kalb’s  account  in  this  number,  in  n contest  lw- 
tween  the  Administration  and  Congress  over  tho  drafting 
of  it  currency  bill.  The  conflict  wus  precipitated  by  the 
refusal  of  the  President  to  sign  the  “ Incompatibility  Bill,” 
which  provided  that  no  one  should  hold  a state  and  a 
federal  office  at  the  same  time.  “ The  veto  was  an  act  of 
stubbornness  born  of  the  lamentable  policy  of  systematic 
opposition  then  prevailing.  Congress  secured  a two-thirds 
majority  to  pass  the  bill  over  the  veto,  by  excluding  the 
vote  of  Senator  Pedro  Pnulius  Fonseca,  the  President’s 
brother,  who,  as  Governor  of  Alagoas,  was  said  to  be 
deeply  interested  in  the  result.  Negotiations  for  a recon- 
ciliation between  Congress  and  tho  executive  which  had 
been  pending  were  instantly  broken  off.  Congress  next 
retaliated  by  passing  a bill  denying  the  right  of  veto  to 
the  President.” 

This  act  on  the  part  of  Congress  was  held  by  the  Pres- 
ident to  be  in  direct  violation  of  the  Constitution,  and  he 
forthwith  dismissed  the  National  Assembly  on  tho  grounds 
of  incompetency , “ There  apjiears  to  have  been  no  inten- 

tion,” says  Mr.  De  Kalb,  “of  doing  more  than  to  carry  the 
question  to  the  people,  hut  an  uprising  similar  to  those 
which  had  driven  three  monarchs  from  the  helm  of  Bra- 
dlian  affairs  forestalled  the  decision  of  the  ballot-box.” 
The  Republic  asserted  itself  and  the  dictator  resigned. 

REPEAL  OF  THE  SILVER  LAW  OF  1800. 

Mr.  George  8.  Coe  contends  that  the  silver  law  of  1890 
s in  not  reciprocal  in  its  operations,  because  the  Govern- 
ment, in  doing  business  as  a banker,  does  not  deal  with  its 
customers,  the  public,  upon  equal  terms.  It  buys  silver 
bullion  at  market  prices,  paying  for  the  same  in  currency 
notes,  but  when  a holder  of  the  notes  desires  to  redeem 
them  he  can  get  back  only  silver  coins  containing  a uni- 
form but  much  smaller  amount  of  silver  than  tho  market 
value  in  bullion  given  for  them,  and  therefore  the  notes 
are  not  redeemed  at  cost.  The  silver  consequently  accumu- 
lates in  the  Treasury  at  the  rate  of  four  and  a half  mill- 
ions of  dollars  per  month  and  there  lies  buried— a torpid 
and  useless  mass,  with  no  practical  provision  for  its  re- 
lee*-.  ” For  these  reasons  he  holds  that  the  law  should  bo 
repealed. 


THE  BRUSSELS  TREaTY  FOR  THE  SUPPRESSION  OF  THE 
SLAVE-TRADE. 

Mr.  Lambert  Tree  gives  an  outline  of  the  work  per 
formed  by  the  International  Conference  which  met  in 
Brussels  a few  months  ago  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
measures  for  the  suppression  of  the  African  slave-trade. 
The  treaty  framed  by  the  conference  is  now  before  the 
United  States  Senate  for  ratification,  and  upon  the  action 
of  this  country,  It  is  asserted,  rests  chiefly  the  respon- 
sibility for  its  life  or  death.  The  treaty,  in  general, 
authorizes  the  adoption  of  rigorous  measures  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  traffic  in  all  its  forms.  It  provides  for  the 
punishment  of  slave  dealers  and  for  the  liberation  of  the 
victims  wherever  found,  for  the  restriction  of  the  sale  of 
fire-arms  and  ammunition  to  slave  hunters,  for  the  regu- 
lation of  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  to  the  natives 
and  for  tho  establishment  of  stations  of  information  and 
control  in  the  slave  country. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  treaty  the  United  States  is  not 
called  upon  to  take  any  active  part  in  the  repressive  meas- 
ures provided  for,  “further  than  to  guard  It*  own  flag 
from  abuse  by  slavers  in  the  manner  regulated  by  the 
treaty ; to  lend  its  co-operation  by  appropriate  legislation 
to  the  prevention  of  the  introduction  of  fire-arms  anil  am- 
munition into  the  interdicted  region;  ami  to  proviile  for 
the  punishment  of  any  of  its  own  citizens  who  may  bo 
caught  participating  in  tho  slave-trade.” 

APPROPRIATIONS  ON  ACCOUNT  OF  PENSIONS. 

General  Honry  W.  Slocum  furnishes  some  valuable  in- 
formation regarding  the  amount  expended  by  various 
countries  in  pensions.  As  against  over  $100,000,000  ap- 
propriated each  year  for  pensions  by  tho  United  States, 
Great  Britain  expends  for  this  purpose  $95,000,000,  France 
$30,000,000,  Germany  and  Austria  each  less  than  $15,000,- 
000,  and  Russia  about  $18,000,000.  In  sum  the  pension- 
roll  of  the  Llnlted  States  is  as  great  as  those  of  England, 
France,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Russia  combined. 

THE  HEALTH  OF  TnE  SURVIVORS  OF  TOE  WAR. 

From  his  necessarily  incomplete  investigations  as  to  the 
average  effect  of  military  service  upon  the  health  and 
longevity  of  the  men  who  constituted  the  armies  of  tha 
United  States  and  of  the  Confederacy  in  the  war  of  1801-05, 
Dr.  John  8.  Billings  finds  that  “while  the  health  of  some 
men  has  been  improved  by  their  military  service,  even  to 
the  preservation  of  lives  that  would  have  lieen  lost  had 
the  owuers  remained  exclusively  in  civil  life,  the  health 
of  tho  average  veteran  has  lieen  deteriorated  by  Ills  ser- 
vice, and  that  he  suffers  more  frisn  illness  and  lias  a 
somewhat  less  expectation  of  life  than  other  men  of  his 
age.” 

Tho  Rev.  Dr.  Philip  SchafT,  of  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary  of  New  Y ork,  makes  an  article  out  of  the  im- 
portant heresy  trials  which  have  taken  place  from  time 
to  time  in  the  history  of  the  Church  in  this  country,  giv- 
ing especial  attention  to  the  roeent  case  of  Dr.  Briggs. 

THE  Beacon  is  tho  name  of  a new  magazine,  the  first 
copy  of  which  appears  for  January.  It  proposes 
to  devote  itself  to  “ Religion.  Literature,  Music,  and  Art,” 
and  to  the  reproduction  of  rare  manuscripts.  Annexed 
to  Dr.  Charles  F.  Deems’  “ Life  of  Washington  ” and 
William  Evarts  Benjamin's  paper  on  “Washington  Mao 
useripts”  nre  two  dozen  pages  of  the  first  President1# 
prnyers,  reproduced  in  facsimile. 
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THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

BESIDES  the  two  contribution*  on  the  power  of  the 
Speaker,  by  CongresKmeu  Mills  and  Reed,  and  the 
paper  on  “The  Pardoning  Power,"  by  ex-Clovernor  HiU, 
which  have  been  selected  as  Leading  Articles,  the  North 
American  He ri*u>  contains  the  following  other  articles  of 
note. 

THE  FRENCH  HOVEL. 

Andrew  Iang  replies  to  Mine.  Adam's  article  on  the 
French  novel  which  appeared  in  au  earlier  number, 
holding  that  “ French  fiction  exaggerates  much  in  French 
life  ttiat  is  evil,  and  omits  much  ttiat  is  noble;  thus  its 
picture  cannot  bo  correct;  yet,  on  the  whole,  novels  show 
what  way  the  popular  wind  blows,  and  help  a little  to 
produce  the  modes  of  action  and  sentimeut  which  they 
deecribe.” 

WAGES  IN  MEXICO 

M.  Romero,  Mexican  minister  to  the  United  States,  com- 
bats the  prevailing  idea  that  restrictions  should  be  placed 
on  this  country's  trade  with  Mexico,  on  accouut  of  the 
low'er  wages  paid  lalwir  in  that  country.  Wages  are  lower 
in  Mexico  than  in  this  country,  he  admits,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  holds  that  transportation  in  that  broken 
country  is  more  expensive,  and  that  the  working  capacity 
of  the  Mexican  laliorers  Is  not  so  great.  The  causes  which 
he  gives  for  the  inferior  working  capacity  of  the  Mexican 
laborer  are:  1,  That  he  is  not  so  well  fed  and  paid  as  his 
brother  in  this  country;  2,  tliat  he  generally  works  until 
he  is  exhausted,  and  his  work  is  nut,  therefore,  so  pro- 
ductive; 3,  that  ho  is  not,  on  the  whole,  so  well  educated 
as  the  average  laborer  in  the  United  States;  and,  4,  that 
he  has  fewer  wants  to  satisfy,  and  therefore  leu  induce- 
ment to  work. 

ICKW  YORK  AND  LONDON  “ SLUMS.” 

1-h‘uIv  Henry  Somerset,  in  her  pa|**r,  “The  Darker  Side,” 
draws  a comparison  between  life  in  the  poorer  districts 
of  New  York  with  that  in  the  “ slums  ” of  I»udnn.  New 
York,  in  her  opinion,  has  the  advantage  of  Loudon  in 
three  respects.  “Now  York’s  quorum  of  submerged  poor 
is  smaller,  they  are  individually  inoro  self-reliant,  their 
women  are  more  self ■ reflecting.  And  yet  so  wretchedly 
is  this  class  housed  that  all  these  advantages  seem  to  be 
iu  a fair  way  of  lieiug  lost  in  the  vice  of  the  system  that 
herds  them  together.” 

THE  BEST  BOOK  OX  THE  YEAR. 

Each  of  the  seven  well-known  (icrsoua  asked  to  name  in 
this  number  the  best  bonk  of  the  year  makes  a different 
selection.  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  has  lieeu  most  forcibly  im- 
prests l by  Emil  Zola's  “La  Bote  Humaine."  Gail  Ham- 
ilton regards  the  legal  documents  in  “The  Maybrick  Case  ” 
as  not  only  the  “best  book  of  the  year,’’  but  as  the  most 
impressive  work  that  she  has  ever  seen.  Agnes  Iiepplier 
selects  Oscar  Wilde’s  volume  of  four  essays,  “ Intentions. ” 
Amelia  Burr  has  read  with  most  profit  the  “Life and  let- 
ters ” of  Rev.  Adam  Sedgwick.  The  must  important  the- 
ological work  of  the  year,  iu  the  estimation  of  Dr. 
Charles  A.  Briggs,  is  the  Bamptou  lectures  of  Canon 
Cheyne  on  the  “Origin  and  Religious  Contents  of  the 
Psalter,  in  the  light  of  Old  Testament  Criticism  and  the 
History  of  Religious.”  Julian  Gordon  eliminates  from 
the  yearly  output  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer’s  “Justice,”  part 
fourth  of  his  “ Principles  of  Ethics,”  anil  Dr.  William  A. 
Hammond  uumrs  the  “Century  Dictionary.” 


IN  the  .-Iron  a for  January  Mr.  D.  G.  Watts  character- 
ize# Walt  Whitman  n#  the  “ugly  duckling  of  Ameri- 
can literature,”  at  whom  “all  buniyurd  fowls — those  who 
have  never  flown  over  the  fence  of  conventionality— peck.” 


But  Are  they  not  unaw'ares,  he  asks,  ill-treating  a “beau- 
tiful swan?”  He  says  of  Mr.  Whitman  further: 

“ Verily,  a prophet  is  not  without  honor,  save  iu  his  own 
country.  Amenta  has  lx*cn  slow  to  acknowledge  Whit- 
man’s great  merits,  but  in  England  he  has  already  taken 
a high  position.  It  is  a shame  that  the  country  Whitman 
loves  so  well,  and  whose  future  grandeur  and  noblest  aspi- 
rations he  constantly  celebrates,  should  withhold  her 
praise,  ami  tliat  encouragement  should  first  come  to  him 
from  a land  to  some  exteut  out  of  sympathy  with  his 
aims  and  teachings.  Recognition  long  delayed  should  no 
longer  be  withheld.  He  still  lingers  among  us,  and  there 
is  yet  time  for  the  amende  honorable One  might  well 
wish,  just  at  this  juncture,  that  the  disappointed  life 
might  jjoss  out  with  what  cheer  of  praise  might  be  be- 
stowed, even  regardless  of  merits,  but  Whitman  seems 
likely  to  remain  for  some  time  at  least  “the  inventor  of 
literary  formlessness,”  as  a eontemjiorary,  who  has  been 
recognized,  calls  him.  The  frontispiece  of  the  Arena  is  a 
portrait  of  the  iwet. 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

THE  Nineteenth  Century  for  January  is  a good  num- 
Ut,  with  several  articles  of  more  than  ordinary 
interest,  some  of  which  are  noticed  elsewhere. 

HYPNOTISM  AND  HUMBUG. 

I)r.  Ernest  Hart  reprints  his  recent  address  at  Toynbee 
Hall.  Dr.  Hart  takes  up  his  parable  against  all  manner 
of  occult  investigation,  and  even  telepathy  is  to  him  a 
silly  attempt  to  revive  the  failiirwi  and  impostum*  of  the 
j mst . He  maintains  that  the  clairvoyance  of  hypnotized 
persons  is  pun*  imposture.  He  gives  very  extraordinary 
instances  in  w hich  people  can  tie  hypnotized  into  sleep, 
and  he  mentions  that  in  Austria  a law  has  lieen  passed  for 
the  shoeing  of  horses  under  mesmerism.  If  you  stand  in 
front  of  a horse  so  that  it  has  to  look  at  you  fixedly,  it 
liecomes  mesmerized.  Dr.  Hart  himself  had  only  too  great 
success  in  putting  a girl  to  sleep  by  telling  her  to  look  at 
a candle  which  he  declared  he  hod  mesmerized.  The  worst 
of  it  was  that  she  went  to  sleep  whenever  she  saw  him 
afterword,  no  matter  how  much  he  w illed  that  she  should 
not  do  so, 

ELECTRICAL  TRANSMISSION  OF  POWER. 

Lord  Albemarle  has  an  interesting  paper  which  brings 
up  to  date  the  story  of  the  effort*  which  have  l>een  made 
to  transmit  power  by  electricity.  He  make*  out  a good 
case  for  the  utilization  of  water-falls  to  drive  electric 
launches.  The  Sprague  Motor  Company  in  America  util- 
izes it  for  mining  purposes.  He  thinks  there  are  several 
systems  by  which  tramways  can  be  successfully  worked 
by  electricity.  Electrical  pumps  in  mines  is  also  another 
field  iu  which  great  progress  ha*  been  made.  He  thinks 
that  the  general  Government  should  have  power  to  in- 
terfere whenever  the  power  reserved  to  local  authorities 
is  exercised  in  an  arbitrary  manner. 

FEDERATION  FOR  NAVAL  DEFENCE. 

I xml  Brassey  deals  with  this  subject  in  a paper  the  gist 
of  which  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  sentence: 

“ If  the  colonies  were  prepared  to  contribute  by  mill- 
ions of  sterling  to  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  army  and 
navy,  the  taxpayers  of  the  mother-country  would  prob- 
ably be  well  content  to  accept  some  extensive  mod- 
ifications in  the  constitutional  functions  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  l*ropo»nls  to  create  an  linpcriul  Council  of 
Foreign  Affairs  and  Defence  might  then  be  received  with 
favor.  But  the  time  lias  not  yet  come  for  sweeping 
changes.  We  can  profitably  occupy  ourselves  with  plans 
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for  combining  resources  and  co-opera  ting  for  mutual  pro- 
tection against  external  foes. 

He  concludes  with  a word  in  favor  of  the  federation  of 
the  English-speaking  peoples. 

THESE  GOOD  BARBARIANS. 

Prince  Krapotkin,  having  already  shown  how  the  prin- 
ciple of  brotherly  communism  has  been  practised  for 
thousands  of  years  by  the  animals,  is  now  vindicating  the 
reputation  of  the  barbarian.  This  is  his  account  of  the 
process  of  evolution  in  the  early  stages  of  our  history ; 

“When  the  clan  organization  began  to  break  up,  the  vil- 
lage community,  based  u|>on  a territorial  conception,  came 
into  existence.  This  new  institution,  which  had  naturally 
grown  out  of  the  preceding  clan  one,  permitted  the  bar- 
barians to  pass  through  a most  disturbed  period  of  history 
without  being  broken  into  isolated  families  which  would 
havo  succumbed  in  the  struggle  for  life.  New  forms  of 
cult  ore  developed  under  the  new  organization ; agriculture 
attained  the  stage  which  it  hardly  has  surpassed  until  now 
with  the  great  number ; the  domestic  industries  reached  a 
high  degree  of  perfection.  The  wilderness  was  conquered, 
it  was  intersected  by  roads  covered  with  swarms  thrown 
off  by  the  mother -communities  Markets  and  fortified 
centres,  as  well  as  places  of  public  worship,  were  erected. 
The  conceptions  of  a wider  union,  extended  to  whole  stems 
and  to  several  stems  of  various  origin,  were  slowly  elab- 
orated.” 

A GOOD  WORD  FOR  PURITANISM. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  A.  Barnett  has  gone  round  the  world, 
and  lias  written  a most  interesting  article,  entitled  “ Man, 
East  and  West,**  in  which  he  tells  us,  among  other  things, 
that  he  never  felt  so  much  sympathy  with  men  who  killed 
tyrants  as  he  did  in  California.  His  account  of  India  is 
very  interesting.  He  thinks  that  all  the  Hindoos  need  to 
realize  is  the  Christ  whom  Cromwell  and  our  fathers  fol- 
lowed into  battle.  As  one  result  of  his  tour  he  has  au  in* 
creased  respect  for  the  human  race.  But  the  chief  lesson 
that  he  has  learned  is  that  the  Puritan  spirit  is  the  right 
spirit.  He  says: 

“The  devout  Indian  helps  him  to  see  in  the  versatile 
Japanese  a capacity  for  religion.  The  pushing  American 
makes  him  more  hopeful  about  the  saddened  Indian,  and 
the  stable  Chinaman  opens  his  eyes  to  see  new  qualities 
in  the  Japanese.  All  together  help  him  better  to  under- 
stand his  own  neighbors.  At  the  same  time,  he  is  con- 
scious how  all  come  short  of  the  standard  of  true  man- 
hood. All  want  more  principle,  that  love  of  righteous- 
ness, that  fear  of  God,  which  makes  character  strong  and 
homes  happy.  AU  need  the  lesson  taught  by  Puritans, 
from  Moses  down  to  Gordon. 

* I return,  therefore,  more  inclined  to  believe  in  my 
neighbor's  own  strength  to  help  himself,  and  more  shy  of 
schemes  which  profew  to  help  him.  I would  give  men  more 
resjKmsibility  ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  I am  more  inclined 
to  ally  myself  with  those  teachers  who  have  the  Puritan 
spirit,  who  in  season  and  out  of  season  are  conscious  of 
law,  anti  who  in  some  language  preach  * Cling  to  prin- 
ciple. Righteousness  is  the  first  thing.  * ” 

TAXES  AND  TRANSPORT. 

Mr. W.M.  Acworth  reviews  M. Colson's  work,  “Trans- 
ports et  Tariffs;”  his  article  is  full  of  information  and 
suggestion.  Incidentally  he  describes  the  French  law  un- 
der which  streets  arc  widened,  which  is  known  ns  the  ob- 
ligation to  set  l«ck.  When  a local  authority  has  derided 
that  a street  needs  to  lie  widened,  it  is  not  allowed  to  re- 
pair the  buildings  which  project  beyond  the  line  to  which 
the  street  has  to  be  widened.  When  they  fall  out  of  re- 
pair they  ore  ordered  to  be  pulled  down  as  dangerous, 


and  the  owner  is  then  compelled  to  give  up  for  pubUc  uso 
the  land  ou  which  the  projecting  portion  stands. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

The  only  other  article  is  Lord  Grey’s  paper  on  w Protec- 
tion, Free  Trade,  and  Fair  Trade,”  in  which  he  maintains 
that  the  policy  of  commercial  treaties  adopted  in  I860  gave 
new  life  to  the  old  belief  in  the  advantages  of  protection. 
Diplomacy,  be  thinks,  will  never  do  anything  to  reduce 
tariffs.  What  Eugland  should  do  is  to  return  to  the  free- 
trade  policy  in  its  entirety,  and  get  rid  of  the  policy  in- 
itiated  by  the  commercial  treaties  of  13*50. 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

THE  Motional  Review  for  January  gives  the  first 
place  to  a readable  and  on  the  whole  sensible  article 
by  8ir  Ilerliert  Maxwell,  on  the  rural  voter.  Sir  Herbert 
sees  clearly  that  the  time  has  gone  by  for  ignoring  the 
serfs  of  the  soil,  and  his  article  is  noteworthy,  it  for  noth- 
ing else,  for  the  demand  which  it  contains  that  the  agri- 
cultural laborer  should  havo  the  iSatunlay  half-holiday. 

“ A reduction  of  hours  of  labor  in  agricultural  districts 
might  be  carried  out  without  disadvantage  to  the  em- 
ployer. Even  where  this  is  not  found  to  be  practicable, 
a strong  effort  should  l>o  made  to  establish  the  weekly 
half-holiday.  It  is  a cruel  and  dangerous  error  to  de- 
spise the  desire  for  physical  and  intellectual  recreation  nat- 
ural to  men  in  all  stations;  and  the  well-meant  attempts 
to  found  village  libraries,  to  organize  lectures,  choral  so- 
cieties, Primrose  League  filet  for  the  amusement  or  in- 
struction of  the  working  classes,  will  prove  futile  so  far 
as  farm  servants  are  concerned,  unless  one  afternoon  in 
the  week  can  be  saved  for  them  out  of  the  exigency  of 
agriculture.” 

AS  TO  8TATR  INSURANCE. 

He  has  also  the  following  suggestion  to  make  as  to  state 
insurance: 

“Probably  the  most  effective  means  of  improving  the 
position  of  agricultural  laborers  in  this  respect  will  be 
found  in  a voluntary  plan  of  assisted  insurance,  similar 
to  the  German  compulsory  scheme,  in  which  one-third  of 
the  premium  is  j>aid  by  the  state,  one-third  by  the  em- 
ployer, and  one-third  by  the  workman.  Further,  without 
iuvoking  state  interference,  if  landlords,  fanners,  and 
laborers  in  each  county  were  to  come  under  an  agreement 
to  contribute  to  a county  superannuation  fund,  or  to  bear 
each  a third  of  the  workman’s  contribution  to  the  super- 
annuation fund  of  approved  friendly  societies,  the  ex- 
cuse to  each  class  would  hardly  lie  felt,  and  ultimately 
there  would  lie  a marked  effect  ou  the  poor-rate.” 

IRISH  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT. 

The  Hon,  L.  Agar  Ellis  delivers  himself  of  the  following 
vigorous  denunciation  of  the  Irish  local -government  bill 
which  has  been  promised  for  next  session : 

**  What  the  Government  are  about  to  ask  their  party  to 
do  is  this:  First,  to  abolish  a system  which  has  not  only 
worked  admirably,  but  has  never  been  objected  to,  except 
on  the  score  of  sentiment.  Secondly,  to  create  a body  in 
whom  they  have  no  confidence — who,  they  declare,  will 
not  do  the  work  as  well  as  it  is  now  done.  Thirdly,  to 
ostracise  a class  or  classes  in  county  business — for  it  is  not 
only  the  gentlemen  who  will  lie  cut  out  of  the  manage- 
ment of  county  business.  The  bettermost  fanners  and 
every  Protestant  will  lie  sent,  to  the  right-about.” 

Lady  Colin  Campbell  writes  characteristically  on  do- 
mestic decoration  in  an  article  the  note  of  which  is  that 
English  ladies  decorate  their  drawing-room*  on  the  prin- 
ciple ou  which  the  bower  bird  ornaments  its  uest,  namely, 
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by  Kticking  into  it  any  bright  sticks,  straws,  shells,  or 
liuttons  that  it  may  come  across. 

Mr.  Kebbel,  writing  on  the  greatness  of  Pitt,  says  that 
Lord  Rosebery's  “ Life  of  Mr.  Pitt ” is  one  of  the  best 
books  of  its  kind : 

M Lord  Rosebery  has  a natural  literary  grace  which  a 
little  cultivation  would  raise  to  a high  level  of  excellence, 
while  throughout  we  are  conscious  of  that  nameless  charm 
which  tells  us  that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  a mind  of  no 
ordinary  depth  and  strength.” 

Mr.  W.  Earl  Hodgson  has  rather  an  amusing  article 
upon  “Men  of  Letters  and  the  State.”  It  is  devoted  to  a 
criticism  of  Mr.  Besant's  demand  that  men  of  letters  should 
receive  more  recognition  at  the  hands  of  the  state,  and 
should  be  regarded  as  suitable  recipients  for  peerages. 
Mr.  HodgBon  maintains  that  there  is  no  need  for  this  tie- 
cause  the  peers,  who,  Lord  Bea cornfield  used  to  declare, 
read  nothing,  are  the  most  literary  class  in  the  commu- 
nity. M It  is  not  necessary  to  write  a book  iu  order  to  be- 
come a man  of  letters.” 

ENGLISH  MONETARY  QUESTIONS. 

Mr.  A.  Egmont  Hake,  in  an  article  upon  “ Mr.  Gotchett's 
Mission,”  thus  states  his  own  specific  for  prevention  of 
panics: 

w I^egal-tender  £1  and  10s.  notes  should  be  issued  by  the 
Government  itself,  in  such  a way  os  to  leave  the  banking 
of  the  country  uninflated  and  unaffected  The  Gov- 
ernment should  use  these  notes  in  all  its  disbursements, 
including  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  national  debt, 
except,  of  course,  in  the  instances  when  payment  of  notes 
would  be  Inconvenient.  By  receiving  taxes  iu  both  gold 
and  notes,  and  only  paying  in  notes,  the  coin  circulation 
would  be  gradually,  to  a large  extent,  replaced  by  notes.” 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Miss  Julia  Cartwright  writes  pleasantly  about  Danbury, 
a beautiful  corner  of  Essex.  Mr.  J.  G.  Alger  has  a paper 
on  “Women  in  the  Reign  of  Terror,”  the  period  during 
which  177  women  were  executed.  Mr.  J.  E.  Gore  discusses 
“The  Mystery  of  Gravitation,”  that  unsolved  problem,  as 
to  how  it  is  that  matter  attracts  at  a distance  and  repels 
when  in  close  proximity.  Mr.  E.  T.  Ruckland  gossips 
pleasantly  about  “Men-Servants  in  India.”  The  article 
“ Among  the  Books  ” is  to  be  the  first  of  a critical  aeries  of 
studies  of  new  books  written  with  equal  freedom  from 
“perfunctory  panegyric  and  censorious  carping.” 


THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  REVIEW. 

WITH  the  new  year  comes  Numlier  1,  Volume  I.,  of 
the  Philosophical  Review , whose  title  sufficiently 
explains  the  aim  of  the  magazine.  The  editor  is  lYofeasor 
J.  G.  Sohurman,  Doan  of  the  Sage  School  of  Philosophy  in 
Cornell  University. 

In  a “ Prefatory  Note  ” Mr.  Schurman  calls  attention  to 
tho  fact  that  in  America  philosophy  alone  among  the  sci- 
ences and  arts  is  without  an  official  organ.  He  considers 
that  the  American  nation  is  peculiarly  fitted  bv  its  char- 
acter and  surroundings  to  do  great  work  in  the  domain 
which  his  Journal  is  to  represent,  and  to  support  this  view 
be  draws  an  ingenious  parallel  between  the  Americans 
and  the  ancient  Greeks,  the  most  philosophical  thinkers 
that  the  world  has  seen. 

The  Philosophical  Review  is  to  be  published  bi-monthly. 
The  co-operation  of  most  of  the  foremost  philosophical 
teachers  and  writers  of  America  and  many  of  those  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  European  continent  has,  it  is  an- 
nounced, already  lieen  secured  by  it*  editors.  It  is  hand- 
somely printed  and  neatly  bound. 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

''HE  first  and  last  papers  in  the  Contemporary  Review 
are  noticed  elsewhere.  The  others  are  of  varied 
interest.  Mr.  Frank  H.  Hill’s  “Revival  of  Henry  the 
Eighth”  is  one  of  the  few  semi -theatrical  papers  which 
have  appeared  in  tho  Contemporary  Review. 

THE  LONDON  WATER  COMPANIES. 

Mr.  Archibald  E.  Dobbs,  the  indefatigable,  having  rested 
for  some  years  from  his  labors,  now  returns,  like  a giant 
refreshed,  to  the  attack  upou  the  London  water  compa- 
nies, which  raise  a revenue  from  the  metropolis  of 
(KX),  of  which  £647,000  goes  in  working  expenses,  while  the 
remainder  goes  in  dividends.  Mr.  Dobbs  reviews  the  legal 
rights,  privileges,  and  obligations  which  affect  the  com- 
panies first  as  a whole,  and  then  which  affect  them  as  sep- 
arate corporations.  He  winds  up  with  illustrations  of  the 
illegal  charges  which  are  at  present  enforced  whenever 
possible  by  the  companies.  The  instances  which  he  gives 
are  likely  to  encourage  tho  householder  to  make  a fight 
against  extortion,  for  the  water  companies  seem  to  be 
constantly  trying  it  on,  and  when  resisted,  often  do  not 
appear  to  defend  their  charges  in  the  police  court. 

MR.  ARCHIBALD  FORBES  AND  LORD  WOLSELET. 

There  is  little  love  lost  between  the  war  corrosion  dent 
and  the  commanding  general,  and  in  his  article  on  the 
“ Failure  of  the  Nile  Campaign  ” Mr.  Archibald  Forbes 
takes  occasion  to  let  Lord  W olseley  have  it  as  hot  as  he 
knows  liow.  “Every  one  knows,”  says  Mr.  Forbes,  “that 
the  cninjMiign  to  rescue  General  Gordon  was  a failure,  but 
no  one  who  has  not  studied  the  long -delayed  * Official 
History  of  tho  Campaign,'  carefully  ‘revised’  as  tha* 
work  has  been,  can  have  a conception  how  profound  ai. 
utter  that  failure  was.  Tho  whole  business  was  one  < 
amazing  amplitudes,  of  strange  miscalculations,  of  abor- 
tive fads,  of  waste  of  invaluable  time,  of  attempted  com- 
binations which,  devised  in  ignorance  of  conditions,  were 
never  within  measurable  proximity  of  consummation,  of 
orders  issued  only  to  be  changed  and  dispositions  indicated 
only  to  lie  altered,  of  lost  opportunities,  wrecked  trans- 
port, and  squandered  supplies.” 

The  fault,  of  course,  was  Lord  Wolseley’s,  or,  as  Mr. 
Forbes  calls  him,  “the  commanding  general.”  He  did  not 
discover  the  necessity  of  a camel  corps  until  it  was  too 
late,  and  then  he  muddled  things.  Mr.  Forbes  asserts  that 
Lord  WolseWy  might  have  extricated  Gordon  a fortnight 
liefore  the  fall  of  Khartoum,  if  he  had  not  allowed  end  to 
be  subordinate  to  means,  and  had  lieen  ready  in  expedi- 
ents to  relieve  the  situation  thus  created. 

THE  LAST  ARTICLE  OF  THE  BISHOP  OF  CARLISLE. 

The  Bishop  of  Carlisle's  last  article  is  entitled  “.Proba- 
bility and  Faith.”  His  closing  words  are  as  follows: 

“ And  hence  tho  general  (‘(inclusion  at  which  I arrive 
and  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  recommend 
and  enforce,  is  this,  that  probability  and  faith  have  been 
joined  together  by  God,  and  must  not  be  in  any  way  put 
asunder. 

“A  rational  acceptance  of  the  proli&ble,  accompanied, 
or  rather  inspired,  by  a divine  element  of  faith,  may  be 
regarded  ns  constituting  the  higher  life  of  man,  somewhat 
as  body  and  soul  combine  to  constitute  humanity.  Each 
needs  the  other,  and  it  Is  when  the  two  co-exist  and  co- 
operate without  friction  or  interference  that  health  and 
happim*s  result.” 

now’  THE  FRENCH  WOULD  SOLVE  THE  ENGLISH  LAND 
QUESTION. 

The  Rev.  W.Tuckwell  describes  a visit  of  investigation 
which  be  recently  paid  to  France  in  order  to  ascertain 
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how  the  rural  population  fans  across  the  Channel.  He 
gives  an  account  of  his  discoveries  in  a brief  paper,  en- 
titled “Village  Life  and  Politics  in  France  and  England.” 
The  picture  is  very  highly  colored;  he  describes,  for  in- 
stance, a market  gardener  near  Paris,  who  employs  fifteen 
men  on  two  acres  of  land  devoted  to  growing  asparagus, 
out  of  which  be  makes  an  annual  pn»fit  of  a thousand 
pounds : 

“Questioning  everywhere  innkeepers,  wayfarers,  fellow- 
travellers  in  hotel  and  railway  carriage,  we  met  with  un- 
broken testimony  to  the  prosperity,  freedom,  thrift,  of 
the  laboring  peasant,  as  duo  to  the  facility  of  acquiring 
land  at  will  and  cheaply,  consequent  on  the  extinction  of 
great  land -owners  at  the  Revolution,  and  the  centrifugal 
distribution  of  the  soil  which  followed  it.” 

In  England,  says  Mr.  Tuck  well,  the  peasantry  is  miser- 
ably housed,  underpaid,  servile,  deepairing;  in  France  he 
is  decent,  well-to-do,  independent,  hopeful.  The  French 
village  commune  is  what  our  English  parish  council  will 
be.  Tho  councils  are  elected  for  five  years  by  all  the  vil- 
lagers twenty  years  old  and  upward,  in  the  proportion  of 
one  councillor  for  every  hundred  of  the  population.  The 
councillors  choose  a mayor  from  among  themselves,  and 
they  control  sanitation,  public-houses,  the  octroi,  poor- 
relief — everything  except  the  church  and  the  school.  Next 
month  Mr.  Tuckwell  will  give  us  a companion  picture  in 
contrast,  which  will  show  us  the  miserable  state  of  things 
in  an  English  rural  district. 

THE  DANGER  BEFORE  LABOR. 

In  the  story  entitled  “A  New  Capitalist’'  Mr.  Francis 
Adams  preaches  his  favorite  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of 
cultivating  intelligence,  at  all  costs  and  all  hazards,  as  the 
first  thing  needful.  Mr.  Adams  says: 

“ Labor  shows  us  in  Australia,  where  it  is  alone  yet  pow- 
erful enough  to  have  anything  like  a free  hand,  what  it  is 
really  after,  and  the  civilization  which  it  rules  will  lie  a 
hell  of  mediocrity,  pullulating  into  corruption  and  deca- 
dence; at  best  a China,  at  worst  an  easy  prey  for  the  first 
incursion  of  a more  vigorous  stock.  It  will  not  advance 
us  one  step  toward  the  true  civilization,  not  to  say  to- 
ward the  resolution  of  the  great  human  problem.  Al- 
ready the  labor  men  decree  that  none  but  a labor  man 
shall  stand  by  them.  Do  you  guess  what  that  means?  It 
means  that  the  masses  are  to  * run  ’ talent  and  genius  to- 
morrow, just  as  the  classes  * run  ’ them  to-day,  for  the 
profit  and  pleasure  of  the  ‘ runners ; ’ and  once  more  the 
weary,  heart-sick  web  shall  bo  spun  by  the  stupid  spider, 
and  Nature  shall  sit,  savage  and  sardonic,  enthroned  on 
our  bones,  and  drinking  our  blood  from  her  cups  of  gold, 
while  Time,  iu  tho  gray  depths  of  space,  waits  in  his 
lethargic  stupor  till  she,  too,  falls  prone  in  an  everlast- 
ing oblivion.  ” 


THE  NEW  REVIEW. 

THE  first  shilling  number  of  the  New  Review  apj*'ur* 
this  month  with  tho  first  throe  chapters  of  Mr.  Car- 
lyle's unpublished  novel  of  “ Wotton  Re  inf  red.”  On  turn- 
ing over  the  pages  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  effort  we  are  reminded 
of  Goldsmith’s  criticism  of  Samuel  Johnson  os  a writer 
of  fables.  “ He  would  fail/'  said  Goldsmith,  “ for  he  would 
make  bis  little  fishes  talk  like  whales.”  Mr.  Carlyle  makes 
the  characters  in  bis  novel  talk  too  much  like  Scotch  phi- 
losophers. It  will  have  to  improve  a great  deal,  if  it  is 
not  to  make  Mr.  Carlyle's  admirers  wish  that  it  had  re- 
mained unpublished. 

ENGLAND  IN  EGYPT. 

Mine.  Adam  give*  us  a summing  up  of  those  opinions 
which  have  been  awakened  in  a French  mind  by  the  acts 


of  the  occupying  government  in  Cairo.  The  net  effect  of 
her  paper,  however,  will  be  the  reverse  of  that  which  she 
desires.  She  maintains  that  whoever  hold*  Egypt  bolds 
the  canal,  and  whoever  holds  the  canal  ran  prevent  any 
effective  action  in  the  extreme  East.  In  that  sentence  she 
justifies  the  determination  of  England,  whose  interests  in 
the  East  immeasurably  exceed  those  of  all  Europe  put  to- 
gether, not  to  surrender  a jwmition  which  she  cannot  hon- 
orably abandon  until  Egypt  is  strong  enough  to  stand 
alone.  Unfortunately  for  the  wishes  of  those  who  clamor 
for  evacuation,  tho  more  England  reforms  the  Egyptian 
Government  the  less  possibility  is  there  of  her  withdraw- 
ing. As  Mr.  Edward  Dicey  says  in  the  article  which  fol- 
lows Mme.  Adam's: 

“The  plain  truth  is  that  Egypt,  though  more  prosper- 
ous, better  administered,  and  more  civilized  than  sheerer 
was  before,  is  less  able  to  govern  herself  by  herself  than 
she  was  before  the  British  troope  set  foot  in  the  country. 
We  have,  by  the  very  nature  of  our  reforms,  weakened 
the  authority  of  the  kh&live,  curtailed  the  power  of  tho 
jweshas,  and  overthrown  the  influence  of  the  sheiks  by 
whom  the  village  communities  were  kept  under  a sort  of 
rude  control.” 

Mr.  Dicey  is  very  clear  and  outspoken  as  to  English 
duty  in  the  matter!  He  says: 

“Mandate  or  no  mandate,  wo  have  got  to  remain  in 
Egypt.  Our  military  occupation  has  taught  us  that  the 
possession  of  Egypt  involves  the  command  of  the  Suer 
t anal.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  the  Suez  Canal  is  our 
highway  to  India,  and  as  long  as  w©  continue  to  be  mas- 
ters of  India  we  cannot  allow  the  Suez  Canal  to  pass  out 
of  tho  control  now  secured  to  us  by  the  presence  of  our 
troops  in  Egypt.” 

THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  ENOL1BH  DRAMA. 

Mr.  Henry  A.  Jones  replies  to  Mr.  Traill  with  a defence 
of  the  literary  drama.  Mr.  Jones  says: 

u Eminent  literary  gentlemen  must  not  be  contemptuous 
of  those  who  are  fighting  a tough  fight  with  all  the  giant 
forces  of  theatricality,  conventionality,  indifference,  jeal- 
ousy, folly,  and  ignorance,  that  they  may  gain  a little  se- 
cure foot-hold  where  the  art  of  portraying  our  national 
English  life  can  be  practised  without  the  terrible  necessity 
of  immediately  pleasing  the  crowd.  We  may  not  succeed. 
The  English  theatre  may  drop  hack  into  imbecility,  im- 
potence, disrepute,  and  paralysis.  But  if  it  has  any  fut- 
ure as  an  art,  if  it  ever  becomes  operative  in  the  life  of 
the  nation,  it  muBt  come  the  way  I have  indicated.  It 
cannot  grow  toward  conventionality,  toward  tricks, 
toward  violent  and  outrageous  situations,  toward  stage- 
device  and  illusion.  There’s  nothing  but  death  before  it 
that  way.  If  it  lives  and  flourishes,  if  it  grown  as  an  art, 
it  must  draw  its  nourishment  from  the  spiritual  and  in- 
tellectual forces  of  the  nation,  not  from  the  stale  air  of 
the  footlights.  And  the  English  drama  is  beginning  to 
tap  these  great  reservoirs  and  to  find  nourishment  there. 
And  its  enemies  and  false  friends  rage.  But  it  holds  ita 
way.” 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

The  Duchess  of  Rutland,  in  the  first  part  of  a paper  en- 
titled “ How  Intemperance  Has  Been  Successfully  Com- 
batted," explains  the  work  of  the  Church  of  England 
Temperance  Society,  and  pleads  ardently  and  earnestly 
for  the  establishment  of  institutions  which  would  take  the* 
place  of  the  public-house.  She  says: 

“Would,  indeed,  that  every  hamlet  in  our  land  pos- 
sessed a public-house  without  the  drink,  open  to  all,  with 
no  rules  or  regulations!  Would  that  a village  hall,  a. 
reai bug- room,  and  a temperance  society  existed  even  iu 
the  smallest  village !” 
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THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

THE  January  Fortnightly  is  hardly  up  to  its  usual 
high  standard.  A fair  paper  on  the  ‘'Conservative 
Foreign  Policy,”  by  Sir  Char Iob  Dilke,  begins  the  number, 
and  Mr.  Matlock's  story  ends  it.  Sir  Robert  Rail  pub- 
lishes his  remarkable  British  Association  address  on  **  The 
New  Astronomy,”  and  Sir  Henry  Pot  Unger  describes  how 
he  shot  bear  and  elk  in  Norway.  Mr.  Coulsou  K cranium 
discourses  upon  Philip  Bourke  Marston. 

AN  IDEAL  FOR  THE  EXGL1HH  SQUIRE. 

Tlie  best  paper  in  the  Fortnightly  is  the  second  instal- 
ment of  Mr.  Auberon  Herbert's  paper,  “Under  the  Yoke 
of  the  Butterflies.”  Mr.  Herbert  is  an  admirable  writer, 
and  when  he  condescends  to  rein  in  his  Pegasus  is  full  of 
helpful  suggest!  venose.  He  preaches  his  gosjiel  faithfully 
with  eloquence  and  fervor.  His  satire  is  light  and  search- 
ing, and  his  picture  of  the  monotonous  uniformity  of  life 
in  English  country  houses  is  painfully  true.  Rut  why 
need  it  be  so?  he  asks: 

“ Given  their  great  opportunities,  why  should  not  each  of 
them  have  served  our  little  English  world  in  its  own  way? 
Might  not  some  of  them  have  been  devoted  to  the  cultiva* 
tion  and  spread  of  music  in  their  neighborhood,  or  to 
some  form  of  art,  or  to  the  effort  to  spread  the  taste  for 
dancing  and  acting  among  the  people;  or  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  some  form  of  local  history,  or  of  sanitary  knowl- 
edge and  household  economy?  Might  not  some  of  them 
have  possessed  their  chemical  laboratory,  and  have  been 
devoted  to  exjjeriinents  in  agriculture,  after  the  fashion 
of  which  Sir  John  Lawes  has  set  such  good  example;  and 
others  to  experiments  in  small  holdings,  much  as  the  lato 
Lord  Tollemache  has  done;  in  a word,  might  not  every 
great  house,  that  was  not  simply  a butterfly  haunt,  have 
played  the  part  on  a smaller  scale  that  tho  Italian  cities 
once  played  for  Italy,  each  famous  for  the  pursuit  of  some 
art  or  some  knowledge,  each  impressing  upon  the  general 
life  the  seal  of  its  own  peculiar  talent?  Unhappily  fate 
and  the  nineteenth  century  have  decreed  otherwise.” 

TOE  BLIND  GUIDES  OP  ITALY. 

“Ouida”  indulges  once  more  in  a wild  and  {wissionato 
wail  over  the  destruction  of  all  that  is  distinctly  Italian 
in  Italy. 

“ In  other  centuries  she  was  tho  light  of  the  world ; in 
this  she  deliberately  prefers  to  be  the  valet  of  Germany 
and  the  ape  of  America. 

“Italy  might  be  now,  as  she  was  in  the  past,  the  Muse, 
the  Grace,  the  Artemis,  and  the  Athene  of  the  world ; she 
thinks  it  a more  glorious  thing  to  be  only  one  among  a 
sweating  mob  of  mill-hands. 

“Italy,  beautiful,  classic,  peaceful,  wise  with  tho  wis- 
dom inherited  from  her  fathers,  would  have  been  the  gar- 
den of  the  world,  the  sanctuary  of  pure  art  and  of  high 
thought,  the  singer  of  immortal  song.  Instead,  she  has 
.delilierately  chosen  to  l>e  the  mere  imitator  of  a coarse 
and  noisy  crowd  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the 
more  echo  of  the  armed  bully  who  dictates  to  her  from 
the  banks  of  the  Spree.” 

IN  the  New  England  Magazine  for  January  Julius  H. 

Ward  contributes  a sketch  of  Phillips  Brooks,  in 
which  he  fully  appreciates  the  significance  of  the  election 
of  the  new  Rishop  of  Massachusetts.  “ Bishop  Brooks  is 
in  that  central  position  in  public  interests  among  Ameri- 
cans which  Milton  occupied  in  the  political  ami  religious 
convulsions  in  England  during  the  middle  of  tho  seven- 
teenth century.  He  is  not  only  a distinguished  preacher, 
but,  to  use  the  language  of  one  of  his  friend#,  ‘a  twelve- 
aided  man. T " 


THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

THE  most  serious  paper  in  the  Westminster  for  Janu- 
ary is  Mr.  Walter  Lloyd's  article  on  “Inspiration 
and  Truth.”  Mr.  Lloyd  claims  that  the  most  elementary 
conception  of  the  divine  influence  upou  human  thought 
demands  that  we  ought  to  refuse  to  accept  as  inspired  any- 
thing which  is  demonstrably  untrue.  Mr.  D"  Acosta  has  a 
brief  ]wi>er  cm  English  Indian  frontier  expeditious,  the 
gist  of  which  is  that  India  will  become  1 tank rupt  by  the 
growth  of  military  expenditure,  chiefly  incurred  by  un- 
certain and  heavy  demaud#  for  frontier  expeditions. 

Miss  Matilda  L.  Blake  strings  together  a list  of  offences 
against  women  which  have  been  treated  with  comparative 
leniency,  while  offences  against  property  have  beeu  treated 
with  severity,  in  order  to  supj>ort  her  thesis  that  women 
are  not  protected,  and  she  presses  tho  plea  for  the  recog- 
nition of  the  citizenship  of  women.  Charles  Kingsley 
said:  “Women  will  never  obtain  moral  equity  until  they 
have  civil  equality,”  and  Miss  Blake  adds  that  without 
moral  equity  any  high  spiritual  development  is  impossible. 

Lady  Florence  Dixie  takes  up  her  pen  in  order  to  de- 
nounce the  horrors  of  sport.  Never  again  in  life,  she 
says,  will  she  raise  gun  or  rifle  to  destroy  the  life  of  an 
animal.  8he  lias  seen  the  horrors  of  sport  to  the  utmost. 
Sport,  she  says,  is  horrible;  tho  memory  of  her  exploits 
in  the  field  haunt  her  with  a huge  reproach;  she  fain 
would  never  have  done  those  deeds  of  skill  and  cruelty. 
She  thinks  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  have  sport  without 
cruelty,  and  she  would  rather  ride  to  the  hounds  after  a 
well-laid  drag  than  after  a living  fox. 

There  is  a somewhat  Spencerian  article  on  the  “Nature 
of  State  Interference,"  the  writer  of  which  explains  the 
law  of  anticijiatory  interference  and  the  working  of  the 
law  of  compensation. 


HARPERS  MAGAZINE. 

F'ROM  the  January  Harper's  we  select  the  Vicomte 
do  VogfuVa paper  on  “Tho  Neo-Christian  Movement 
in  Franco  ” as  a Leading  Article. 

THE  EXPOSITION. 

Julian  Ralph  occupies  quite  his  share  of  Harper's  this 
month  in  two  long  descriptive  articles,  one  of  which  is 
concerning  “Our  Exposition  at  Chicago.”  Mr.  Ralph  has 
been  studying  the  plans  and  buildings,  and  enthusiasti- 
cally predicts  success  in  fullest  measure  for  the  World's 
Fair.  He  says  that  the  general  spectacular  effect  of  the 
fair  will  be  Venetian,  or  “what  the  poetic  comprehension 
conceives  that  Venice  might  appear  if  she  were  in  gala 
attire,  and  her  beauties,  seen  under  a flood  of  electric 
light,  were  effectively  concentrated  along  two  miles  of 
the  Adriatic  shore.” 

Many  people,  especially  of  the  Knickerbocker  persua- 
sion, are  grumbling  that  Chicago  should  ask  Congress  for 
help  after  having  promised  to  furnish  herself  the  sinews 
of  war.  It  may  be  said  in  answer  that  the  $5,000,000 
asked  of  Congress  is  to  be  secured  by  the  gate  receipts; 
and  the  explanation  of  Chicago  is  not  to  be  ignored,  that 
“the  necessity  for  this  sum  was  brought  about  by  the 
National  Commission,  which  so  enlarged  the  classification 
lists  of  exhibits  as  to  greatly  widen  the  projected  scope  of 
the  exposition  and  to  make  #10,000,000  inadequate  for  the 
purpose.” 

This  paper  is  accompanied  by  a plan  of  the  exhibition 
grounds,  which  resembles  a feeble  edition  of  that  pub- 
lished in  the  December  Review  of  Reviews. 

Mr.  Ralph1#  second  paper  is  on  British  Columbia, 
“ Canada's  Eldorado,”  the  home  of  the  sulmou,  the  grizzly, 
and  the  coast  Indian. 
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Walter  8.  Drysdale  writes  on  that  most  picturesque  in- 
cident in  American  history,  “Aaron  Burr's  Conspiracy 
and  Trial.”  We  don’t  see  that  Mr.  Drysdale  is  very  suc- 
cessful in  his  attempt  to  put  a better  light  on  Burr’s  char- 
acter. Instead  of  a “crafty  and  dangerous  traitor,”  he 
would  make  his  subject  “ only  a sharp,  ruined  lawyer,  at 
bay  with  his  countrymen  and  with  his  times,  seeking  at 
a dash  to  become  the  Napoleon  of  Mexico.” 

“Had  Burr’s  boats,” says  he,  “moved  down  the  Ohio  in 
the  beginning  instead  of  the  end  of  1806,  his  expedition 
might  hove  had  official  countenance  and  been  a splendid 
success.” 

“Tho  London  of  Charles  II.”  is  Mr.  Walter  Besant’s 
theme  this  month.  It  is  the  period  of  the  Great  Plague 
and  the  Great  Fire  of  London.  The  fact  stated  by  Mr. 
Besant  that  Charles  sent  £1,000  every  week  to  help  feed 
the  plague- stricken  citizens  may  make  The  Deplorable  ” 
a trifle  less  to  bo  deplored. 

In  the  literary  vein  proper.  Harper's  contains  two  very 
attractive  contributions,  which  happen,  in  subject  and 
treatment,  to  be  as  far  apart  os  the  poles.  The  first  is 
Mr.  Howells’  one-act  comedy-drama,  “A  Letter  of  Intro- 
duction,” a delicious  little  affair.  “ Tho  Sorrow  of  Rohab,” 
a poem  by  Arlo  Bates,  in  tho  first  place  is  quite  excellent 
blank  verse,  and,  in  the  second,  thi-re  is  a strength  of  plot 
and  sensuous  passion  of  beautiful  description  which  really 
holds  one  captive. 


THE  CENTURY. 

THE  Century  for  January  is,  as  usual,  a fine  number. 

We  give  fuller  space  among  the  Leading  Articles  to 
Dr.  J.  M.  Buckley’s  paper  ou  “Witchcraft,”  to  Statistician 
J.R. Dodge’s  exposition  of  “The  Discontent  of  the  Farm- 
er,” and  to  the  brilliant  serial  novel  by  Rydyard  Kipling 
and  Wolcott  Balestier,  “The  Naulahka.” 

JUDAISM  AND  CHRISTIANITY. 

There  are  two  remarkable  and  undeniably  eloquent 
pages,  over  tho  signature  “Josephus,”  dealing  with  “The 
Jewish  Question.”  After  analyzing  in  a masterly  way  the 
essential  factors  of  the  situation,  this  anonymous  writer 
concludes : 

“ Deep  in  the  heart  of  Judaism  is  enshrined  a sacred,  an 
immortal,  word — duty — which  makes  of  man  a moral  txdng 
and  links  him  to  the  moral  source  of  the  universe.  Deep 
in  the  heart  of  Christianity  is  enshrined  a sacred  and 
immortAl  word — love— which  makes  of  man  a spiritual 
being  and  links  him  to  tho  divine  source  of  all  life.  Hu- 
manity needs  both  these  w'ords  in  order  to  become  the 
perfect  creation  it  was  meant  to  be.  Tho  one  gives  the 
conscience,  the  other  the  heart  of  mankind ; the  one  is 
the  masculine,  the  other  the  feminine,  element  of  the 
world.  Judaism  gives  the  Ten  Commandments  and 
Christianity  the  Beatitudes.  But  only  the  two  together 
can  yield  the  perfect  ideal — the  love  that  is  simply  the 
highest  duty  and  duty  that  is  lost  in  love.  And  in  order 
to  come  into  this  closer,  higher  union,  into  tho  faith 
which  makes  humanity  whole  and  not  a thing  of  parts 
and  the  truth  which  makes  men  free,  fixed  and  formal 
codes  must  disappear ; tho  outer  framework  of  history  and 
theology  must  fall  away,  and  spirit  be  left  free  to  seek 
spirit.  Then,  and  then  only,  will  life  hare  its  whole 
meaning,  as  part  of  a larger  life  whose  lteginning  and  end 
are  hidden  from  mortal  vision.  Religion  will  have  its 
full  sway,  and  yet  there  will  be  none  who  persecute  and 
none  who  are  persecuted,  ‘for  tho  earth  shall  bo  full  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  os  the  waters  cover  the  sea.’  ” 
A glorious  dream,  if  only  a dream ! Perhaps  one  of 
those  visions  which  the  people  were  once  without. 


The  opening  paper  of  the  number  has  also  to  do  with 
the  tribe  of  Abraham,  Vicing  an  elaborate  description  of 
“The  Jews  In  New  York  and  Their  Customs,”  by  Richard 
Wheatley. 

“ The  face  of  the  Jew  is  toward  the  future,”  he  concludes, 
“bat  whether  that  future  will  bring  re{iatriation  is  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  tho  reformer.  Ho  wills  none  of 
it.  ‘New  York  is  my  Jerusalem,  ’ ho  says.  ‘The  United 
States  of  America  is  my  country.  In  fact,  my  Jerusalem 
is  wherever  I am  doing  well.  I don’t  want  to  go  to 
Canaan  and  would  not  if  I could.*”  But  Mr. Wheatley 
does  not  mean  to  say  that  there  are  not  more  orthodox 
Hebrews  who  would  consider  such  talk  sacrilege. 

E.  L.  Godfrey,  one  of  Custer’s  troop  commanders,  gives 
a graphic  history  of  “Custer’s  Last  Battle,”  illustrated  by 
the  admirable  drawings  of  Frederic  Remington.  The 
much-talked-of  tragedy  has  rarely  been  brought  so  near 
as  in  the  story  of  this  soldier,  who  was  all  but  a partici- 
pant. 

SCRIBNER’S  MAGAZINE. 

IN  Scribner's  for  January  appears  an  articlo  by  Fred- 
erick Smyth,  Recorder  of  the  City  of  New  York,  on 
“Crime  and  the  Law,”  which  we  treat  ht  greater  length 
among  the  Iieading  Articles  of  the  Month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bl&shflokl  have  an  exceptionally  lively 
article  this  month  under  tho  title  “A  Day  With  the 
Donkey- Boys.”  Kannak,  Luxor,  and  Thebes  quite  lose 
their  i>onderous  proportions  under  tho  treatment  of  these 
gay  travellers.  Of  all  tho  sights,  they  say  the  most 
fascinating  are  tho  small  children  of  Egypt.  “Imagine 
B&rbedienue’8  bronze  Cupid  transformed  to  softest  flesh, 
all  melting  curves  and  deep  dimples;  look  through  srnokid 
glass  at  the  round-cheeked,  grave-eyed  cherubs  of  the 
Renaissance;  or  fancy  the  dusky-tinted  Tanagra  Loves 
with  their  little  cloaks  and  printed  hoods,  and  heavy 
wreaths,  dancing,  frolicking,  laughing,  and  you  may  have 
some  idea  of  the  baby  graces  of  the  young  Egyptians, 
graces  that  even  ophthalmia,  wretched  feeding,  and  neglect 
cannot  destroy."  The  illustrations  of  E.  H.  It  lush  field  are 
quite  spirited. 

W illiam  F.  Apthorpe  contributes  tho  first  of  a series  of 
papers  on  “Paris  Theatres  and  Concerts.”  This  first 
chapter  concerns  “Tho  Comtdie  Frau^aise  and  the 
Od£on ; ” it  is  unusually  well  done,  and  the  accompany- 
ing illustrations  and  portraits  are  examples  of  Scribner's 
best  style  of  work.  The  Th4&tre  Franyaise  was  founded 
away  back  in  1680,  and  of  all  the  Paris  theatres  is  the 
“most  evidently  and  unmistakably  historic.” 

Art  subjects  appear  in  the  “Correspondence  of  Wash- 
ington Allfltoo” — which  gives  occasion  for  the  reproduction 
of  some  of  tliat  artist’s  vigorous  work  in  chalk -tracing — 
and  in  “American  Illustration  of  To-day,”  the  latter  by 
William  A.  Coffin.  Mr.  Coffin’s  remarks  and  the  repro- 
ductions accompanying  his  article  are  calculated  to  have 
some  bearing  on  the  question  lately  mooted  of  what 
Americans  are  accomplishing  in  art.  Mr.  Will  H.Low, 
who  is  getting  a good  deal  of — undoubtedly  deserved — 
magazine  mention  these  days,  is  fully  appreciated  in  text 
and  illustrations. 

“Bokhara  Revisited”  is  the  title  of  a good  descriptive 
article  by  Dr.  Henry  Lansdell,  who  for  a second  time  haa 
bearded  the  Emir  in  his  den.  He  finds  the  Bokhariots  visi- 
bly improving  under  the  influence  of  Russia  and  the  guid- 
ance of  their  progressive  ruler.  “So  vain,  indeed,  and  so> 
ignorant  were  they  on  my  former  visit  that,  on  my  think  - 
ing  to  surprise  tho  young  bek  by  describing  our  110-ton 
guns  and  their  enormous  projectiles,  he  replied,  ‘Yes* 
ours  are  like  that  too,’  ” 
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THE  RF.yiEU''  OF  RE^IEIVS. 


THE  CHAUTAUQJMN. 

AN  uncommonly  good  paper  is  a brief  rfsumt  of  the 
progress  of  the  past  century,  by  Professor  E.  A. 
Freeman.  Whatever  the  French  Revolution  has  done  for 
France,  it  has  undoubtedly  awakened  England  to  notable 
reforms — reforms  won  not  by  breaking  with  the  past,  ns 
did  th©  more  mercurial  nation  across  the  Channel,  but 
reforms  wisely  and  steadily  worked  out.  Th©  removal  of 
* the  disabilities  of  Non-conformists,  the  i>opular  reforms  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  rejieal  of  corn  duties,  th©  es- 
tablishment of  general  education,  all  this,  combined  with 
numberless  minor  changes,  has  rendered  England  demo- 
cratic, even  more  so  than  America,  as  the  real  ruler,  tho 
prime  minister,  can  be  got  rid  of  whenever  the  House  or 
the  people  will  it,  instead  of  holding  on  to  the  close  of  a 
fixed  term.  The  English  Church,  prodded  on  one  side  by 
the  movements  of  disseuters,  on  tho  other  by  tho  Roman 
Catholic  movement,  has  thrown  off  its  lethargy  and  be- 
come u living  body.  Religious  thought  is  unconfined. 
The  social  changes  have  been  even  greater,  while  science 
can  almost  be  said  to  have  had  its  birth  withiu  these 
]iost  hundred  years.  A tendency  not  to  be  lost  sight  of 
is  th©  awakened  interest  in  the  past,  which,  though  seem- 
ingly a jiarmlox,  has  been  one  of  the  most  potent  factors 
in  the  progress  of  art,  literature,  and  religion. 

Mr.  Edward  Arden  reviews  the  progress  of  Nationalism, 
whoso  platform,  ho  thinks,  uis  made  of  principles  which 
have  stood  tho  test  of  business  applications.  " So  great 
has  been  tho  growing  control  of  municipal  government  of 
industry  that  the  public  is  prone  to  lose  sight  of  tho  need 
of  national  control.  The  chief  conditions  for  the  trans- 
ference of  monopolies  to  the  central  Government  is  that 
” the  state  should  pay  for  the  actual  capital  invested,  as 
represented  in  tho  working  property  and  improvements, 
according  to  a fair  valuation,  as  they  exist.  For  this 
franchise  there  should  be  no  compensation,  unless  it  orig- 
inally cost  something,  and  then  only  the  price  of  its  pur- 
chase in  tho  first  place  should  lie  paid.” 

Professor  John  Trowbridge,  of  Harvard,  discusses  th© 
feasibility  of  transmitting  power  from  Niogar  i Falls  to 
the  World’s  Fair  by  means  of  an  alternating  electric  cur- 
rent. Such  an  experiment  has  not  as  yet  succeeded  for  u 
distance  greater  than  100  miles,  but  Professor  Trowbridge 
thinks  that,  with  tho  numerous  recent  improvements,  the 
500  miles  between  Niagara  and  Chicago  can  be  overcome. 

OVERLAND  MONTHLY. 

IN  the  January  Overland  Kate  Douglas  Wlggin  tells, 
in  most  lively  manner,  how  she  spent  “ A Day  in  Pes- 
talozzi-Town,”  which  is  Yverdon,  on  the  southern  bank 
of  Lake  Ncuchatel.  She  found  there  the  celebrated  old 
educator’s  methods  still  in  active  operation,  and  the  recog- 
nition of  the  simplest  villagers  showed  that  he  was  not 
without  honor  in  his  own  country.  The  name  of  Froebei, 
however  old,  did  not  prove  so  talismanic. 

That  very  picturesque  region,  Lower  California,  is  de- 
scribed by  Charles  Howard  Hhinn,  chiefly  as  to  its  old 
S{Minish  church©*  and  the  traditions  connected  therewith. 

Professor  Edward  8.  Holden  makes  the  first  of  a series 
of  contributions  descriptive  of  the  work  at  the  great  Lick 
Observatory.  “ Photographs  of  the  Moon  " is  th©  title  of 
his  paper  this  month.  Of  our  nearest  astronomical  neigh- 
bor bo  says:  “There  is  almost  no  atmosphere,  its  temper- 
ature probably  never  rises  above  zero;  there  is  uo  running 
water,  therefore  its  volcanoes  are  probably  all  extinct; 
it  L«  in  all  respects  probably  a dead  and  not  merely  a fly- 
ing world ; there  is  certainly  no  human  life  there,  and 
very  likely  no  life  at  all.” 


INTERNATIONAL  JOURNAL  OF  ETHICS. 

THE  opening  and  longest  paper  in  the  January  num- 
ber of  the  International  Journal  of  Ethic*  is  by 
Brother  Azarins,  on  “The  Ethical  Aspects  of  the  Papal 
Encyclical.”  The  i»a{>er  is  almost  entirely  exegetkal, 
bringing  out  in  stronger  relief  the  ethical  side  of  the  en- 
cyclical. Apart  from  that  its  most  striking  feature  is  the 
vigor  with  w hich  Brother  Azalias  heaps  contumely  on  the 
devoted  hood  of  the  Malthusian  theory,  which  is  d propot 
of  the  i>npal  assertion  of  individual  freedom  in  the  mat- 
ter of  celibacy.  “ Malthusianism,”  this  writer  thinks,  “is 
false  in  its  premises,  immoral  in  its  application,  and  mis- 
leading in  its  conclusions.” 

“ A Palm  of  Peace  from  German  Soil”  has  a pretty  sound. 
It  is  a flue  review,  by  Mary  Kertx,  of  a powerful  work 
from  tho  pen  of  Frau  von  Nuttner.  “Die  Waffen  Nie- 
derl”  (Lay  Down  Your  Arms!)  is  a volume  which  has 
attract'd  very  general  notice  in  Germany.  Frau  von 
Huttner’s  object  is  to  paint  tho  horrible  anachronism  of 
war  in  its  most  repel  lout  colors;  and  writiug  always  at 
“white  heat,”  she  neglects  to  combat  and  disprove  not  a 
single  objection,  no  matter  how  apparently  insignificant, 
to  her  beloved  gospel  of  peace.  Her  novel  is  in  the  form 
of  an  autobiography  of  a woman  w ho,  introduced  to  us 
first  as  a young  girl,  grows  up  in  the  atmosphere  of  a 
war- loving  society — her  father  a warrior  by  profession, 
her  husband  killed  at  Solferino,  her  boy  destined  from 
tho  cradle  to  be  a soldier.  The  reaction  caused  by  her 
husband’s  death  and,  no  less,  by  her  own  good  sense, 
leads  her  and  her  second  spouse  into  a life  of  condemna- 
tion of  the  war- solecism. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  RECORD. 

THIS  quarterly  is  thoroughly  alive,  from  its  simple 
but  graceful  cover  to  the  end. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  contribution  in  this  mid- 
winter number  Is  Prof.  A.  D.  F.  Hamlin’s  paper  on  “The 
Rattle  of  tho  Styles.”  Th©  forms  of  modern  architecture 
are  spread  thin  over  a multitude  of  schools,  or  “styles," 
©specially  in  America,  which  are  about  as  tolerant  of  each 
other  as  church  sects.  Moreover,  these  different  schools 
of  form  have  often  been  determined,  as  Professor  Hamlin 
says,  “ by  no  more  serious  consideration  than  tho  archi- 
tect’s personal  predilection  aud  the  changing  fads  or 
fashions  of  the  day.” 

The  conclusion  th©  writer  draws  from  his  historical 
arguments,  which  wo  have  not  space  to  summarize,  is  that 
“the  only  safe  pilot  between  tho  Hey  11a  of  servile  imita- 
tion on  th©  one  band  and  the  Charybdis  of  an  eccentric 
originality  on  the  other  is  a thoroughly  disciplined  and 
cultured  taste.” 

Thera  seems  to  bo  one  fact  that  tho  contributor*  to  the 
Record  are  generally  agreed  upon,  whatever  be  their 
“styles" — that  Philadelphia,  architecturally  speaking,  is 
“the  most  backward  and  provincial  of  American  cities.” 
The  opening  article  on  “Architectural  Aberrations”  ap- 
plies to  tho  Quakers*  commercial  buildings  Carlyle’s  com- 
parison of  village  society  to  an  Egyptian  pitcher  of  tamed 
vipers,  each  struggling  to  get  his  hood  above  the  otbers; 
this  forcible  simile  is  transformed  into  a metaphor  and 
sustained  with  enthusiasm  and  success  by  thy  Record's 
contributor. 

To  the  lay  reader  the  quaint .charms  of  “Colonial  An- 
napolis ” will,  |>erhaps,  most  ap|>©al.  T.  Henry  Randall 
describes,  between  “prof uso  ” illustrations,  this  oldest, 
deadest  and  most  picturesque  of  Maryland  towns,  many  of 
whose  house*  and  gardens  are  hardly  changed  since  the 
halcyon  period,  a hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  when  the 
gayest  society  of  the  colonies  held  its  levees  in  thorn. 
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THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 

THE  two  more  important  articles  of  the  January  Cos- 
mopolitan , “The  Special  Correspondents  at  Wash- 
ington," by  T.  C.  Crawford,  anti  Joseph  W.  Richard's  paper 
on  u Aluminium— the  Metal  of  the  Future,”  are  reviewed 
at  greater  length  elsewhere. 

Albert  E.  Greene,  of  the  Kansas  Railroad  Commission, 
sketches  the  ]>olitical  struggle  for  that  institution,  which 
was  won  by*  the  people  from  the  railroad  interest  in  1883. 
Nowhere  else,  probably,  has  the  problem  of  State  control 
of  common  carriers*  been  made  such  an  important  issue  in 
local  politics.  The  sensational  fight  that  took  place  was 
the  sign  of  the  wide-spread  reaction  from  a too  generous 
policy  toward  the  railroads.  A reduction  of  fifty  per  cent, 
in  rates  during  the  past  eight  years  is,  iu  Mr.  Greene’s  es- 
timation, largely  owing  to  the  work  of  the  Commission. 
It  has  also  very  important  supervisory  powers  over  the 
roads. 

M.  Riccardo  Nobili  contributes  a readable  article,  il- 
lustrated by  himself,  on  the  Paris  “Salon,”  the  yearly 
-exhibition  which  began  in  1667  under  the  auspices  of 
L’ Academic  Roy  ale. 

If  Stanley’s  officers  have'any thing  to  do  with  it,  the 
light  of  the  Emin  Pasha  Expedition  will  not  be  left  under 
the  bushel.  “ In  Camp  w ith  Stanley  ” is  the  Cosmopoli- 
tan'a share  this  month,  brightly  written  by  A.J.  Moun- 
teney  Jephson. 

“Old  New  York,”  by  James  Grant  Wilson,  is  especially 
striking  in  its  illustrations;  one  of  them  shows  the  present 
site  of  the  Equitable  thiikling  in  the  days  when  it  was  the 
Doinen  farm-house — a little  cottage  so  charmingly  cosey  iu 
appearance  that  one  is  apt  to  wonder  if,  after  all,  it  were 
worth  while. 

ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

THE  Atlantic  presents  in  its  January  number  an  un- 
usually large  variety  of  important  papers.  We 
notice  at  greater  length  elsewhere  Henry  James’  paper 
on  “James  Russell  Lowell,”  Professor  Gildersleeve’s  on 
“The  Creed  of  the  Old  South,"  Walter  Crane  s ex- 
planation of  “Why  Socialism  Appeals  to  Artists,”  and 
“The  Greatest  Need  of  College  Girls,”  by  Annie  Pay  son 
Call. 

Nor  are  these  the  only  contributions  of  importance.  An 
unsigned  paper,  presumably  the  work  of  Mr.  Scudder, 
reviews  “The  Political  Situation,”  without  extracting 
much  cause  for  satisfaction  with  the  outlook.  “We  all 
recognize,”  says  the  writer,  “a  steady  decadence  in  our 
politics.  The  men  in  public  life  to-day  are,  with  few 
exceptions,  intellectually  «nd  morally  inferior  to  the  great 
statesmen  of  the  war  and  the  years  which  preceded  it. 
Political  preferment  is  less  and  less  tempting  to  good  men. 
The  conditions  of  public  life  are  more  and  more  repellent. 
The  tendency  is  dangerous,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  arrest 
it.”  The  remedy  is  a somewhat  vague  proposal  for  a 44  con- 
ference of  those  who  think  alike,”  to  devise  a course  of 
action. 

C.  Marion  D.  Towers  edits  and  comments  on  an  interest- 
ing batch  of  letters  showing  John  Stuart  Mill’s  relation 
w ith  the  London  and  Westminster  Reviews.  Tim  most 
striking  points  brought  out  are  John  Stuart  Mill's  irrecon- 
cilable dislike  and  almost  contempt  for  Harriot  Martin- 
eau,  and  his  consequent  quarrels  with  Robertson,  his  fiery 
young  co-editor.  The  -great  logician  gives  the  impression 
of  being  a very  crusty  individual. 

A hitherto  unpublished  essay  of  Emerson’s  is  given.  It 
is  on  the  inspiring  subject  of  Boston,  and  is  in  a tone 
calculated  to  conquer  any  little  diffident  hesitation  on  the 


part  of  the  Bostonian  as  to  the  importance  and  superior- 
ity of  his  town.  Of  course  it  is  Emerson  writing,  and  it 
would  l>e  absurd  to  praise  his  eloquence. 

The  literary  feature  of  the  month  is  contained  in  the 
first  three  chapters  of  Marion  Crawford's  new  novel.  He 
colls  it  “Don  Orsino,”  after  the  young  hero,  and  the  scene 
is  modern  Rome.  It  promises  to  have  a good  deal  of 
interesting  character  study.  It  is  strange  how  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  historical  novel  seems  to  linger  inappropri- 
ately about  it. 


THE  MONIST. 

THE  Monist  makes  its  quarterly  appearance  In  Janu- 
ary, and,  as  usual,  presents  some  able  essays.  Dr. 
W.  T.  Harris’  contribution,  “ The  New  Civilization  Depends 
on  Mechanical  Invention,”  is  given  fuller  mention  else- 
where. 

“A  ‘ROBERT  ELS  WERE’  OF  REAL  LirE.” 

Moncure  Conway  is.generally  interesting,  pven  tb  those 
who  do  not  agree  with  him  in  the  slightest — and  their 
name  is  legion.  His  paper  in  the  Monist  under  the  title 
“ Religion  and  Progress  ” is  a brief  sketch  of  W athen 
Wilkes  Call  and  a review  of  his  work  on  “Final  Causes.” 
Mr.  Conway's  felicitous  characterization  of  Call  as  the 
“ ‘ Robert  Elsmere’  of  real  life  ” sums  up  in  a phrase  the 
mental  history  of  this  quondam  theological  studeut,  Shel- 
leyan  sceptic,  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  and, 
after  the  storm,  fervent  Humanitarian.  Here  is  the  elo- 
quently prophetic  conclusion  of  “ Final  Causes:” 

“ As  Humanity  will  be  the  sole  Ideal  Object  to  which 
dutiful  obligation  and  exalted  sentiment  will  bo  referred, 
so  the  world  of  Humanity  will  be  the  world  revealed,  not 
by  divine  inspiration  or  metaphysical  intuition,  but  by 
Positive  Science.  . . . The  great  and  majestic  truths 
of  the  stellar  universe,  the  ihysteries  of  life,  of  light,  of 
heat,  of  sound;  the  wonders  of  natural  history,  the  magic 
of  geologic  lore,  the  epic  of  nuui's  progression  in  time; 
the  exaltation,  the  solace,  the  delight  which  flows  from 
poetry,  music,  painting,  sculpture;  the  interest  in  the 
arts,  industrial  no  less  than  apathetic ; in  the  fellowship  < f 
work  which  ameliorates  the  common  lot;  in  friendships 
of  man  and  woman  short  of  passionate  love,  and  in  the 
happier,  profounder  affection  of  wife  and  husband.  . • ; 
all  these  incidents  of  thought  and  varieties  of  emotion 
and  action  will  possess  the  intellect  and  fill  the  heart  of 
future  generations,  in  a mode  and  degree  which  we  can  now 
only  imperfectly  realize,  and  which,  in  the  end,  will  leave 
men  but  little  reason  to  regret  that  the  raptures  of  saint 
or  prophet,  or  the  splendors  of  ancient  theocracy  or  the 
power  and  glory  of  tho  Modimval  Church,  or  the  impos- 
ing premise  of  Hellenic  or  of  Teutonic  speculation,  are  as 
the  dreams  of  a night  which  has  passed  forever  away.” 

If  one  have  the  opportunity  and  inclination  to  concentrate 
his  attention  for  an  hour  on  C.  Lloyd  Morgan's  essay, 
“Mental  Evolution,”  he  will  find  fascination  in  the  study 
of  the  question  whether  there  is  a conservation  of  con- 
sciousness, as  there  is  a conservation  of  energy.  If , finds 
Mr.  Morgan,  we  generalize  our  definition  of  consciousness 
to  include  absolutely  all  forms  of  it,  then  “the  modern 
tendencies  of  scientific  thought  suggest  conservation 
which  is  but  tho  antithesis  of  creation  ex  nihUo .” 

The  most  considerable  paper  of  the  number,  the  editor’s 
essay  in  answer  to  the  question,  “Are  There  Things  in 
Themselves?”  we  pass  reverently  by.  One  notes  without 
surprise  the  warning  against  tho  new  French  “mysti- 
cism” which  Lucien  Arrvat  throws  out  iu  his  review  of  M. 
Paulhou’s  now  famous  work. 
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THE  CHARITIES  REVIEW. 

' t ’’HE  initial  article  in  the  January  number  of  the  Char- 

1 ities  Review  is  a sketch  of  the  life  of  the  Rev.  (War 
C.  McCulloch,  written  by  Alexander  Johnson.  This  article 
sjieaks  appreciatively  of  the  work  of  Mr.  McCulhieh,  who 
was,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  one  of  the  foremost  of  prac- 
tical philanthropists  of  the  tiny.  He  was  president  of  the 
Eighteenth  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tion, president  of  the  Indianapolis  State  Hoard  of  Char- 
ities, and  prominent  in  all  charitable  enterprises  in  the 
city  of  Indianapolis. 

In  a paper  under  the  title  of  “ The  Christmas  Society 
and  Its  Critics"  Mr.  Robert  W.de  Forest  reviews  the  evi- 
dence in  relation  to  the  work  of  this  well-meaning  society. 
All  the  more  important  documents  concerning  this  society 
are  quoted  in  full,  and  Mr.  tie  Forest  sums  up  the  case  in 
a few  words.  Whatever  difference  of  opinion,  he  says, 
there  may  tw  about  the  scheme  of  the  Christmas  Society 
— this  scheme  was  to  collect  twenty  or  thirty  thousand 
poor  children  in  Madison  Square  Garden  ami  give  them 
presents  and  sweetmeats  on  Christmas  Day — there  ran  be 
but  on©  opinion  about  the  good  effect  of  the  discussion  it 
has  provoked.  * While  giving  toys  through  the  machin- 
ery created  by  til©  Christmas  Society  doubtless  ‘has  its 
reward,’  that  reward  is  greater  just  in  proportion  us  the 
children’s  charity  is  personal  services,  not  mere  largess, 
and  is  given  in  such  a way  as  to  minimize  class  distinc- 
tion and  recognise  most  fully  the  common  brotherhood 
of  all  children,  ‘rich'  and  ‘poor.*  If  as  the  result  of  this 
experiment,  each  ‘rich*  parent  will  next  Christmas  bring 
his  ‘rich’  child  into  personal  relations  with  some  ‘poor* 
child  at  the  |>oor  child's  home  and  this  ‘rich*  child  give 
that  ‘poor’  child  not  only  ‘candy  ami  gingerbread  cakes.’ 
but  some  words  of  sympathy  and  love,  all  the  better  if  at 
the  cost  of  some  self-denial,  then  the  enterprise  of  the 
Christmas  Society  will  bo  truly  ‘a  great  success.  * The 
lewon,  too,  will  be  quite  os  profitable  to  tb©  ‘rich’  as  to 
the  ‘poor.’  The  problem  of  true  charity,” lie  continues, 
“ is  quite  as  complex  as  that  of  statesmanship.  It  is  a 
science,  not  exact,  to  be  sure,  but  in  which  some  experience 
has  been  gathered  and  some  principles  have  been  estab- 
lished. It*  practice  is  a profession,  and  the  best  results 
can  only  bo  accomplish  3d  under  the  leadership  of  those 
who  are  qualified  for  this  office  by  study  and  experience. 
In  w ar  against  pauperism  we  need  not  only  the  enthusi- 
asm of  the  volunteer,  but  the  judgment  of  the  veteran 
officer.” 

The  paper  on  “Every-Day  Economy”  by  Mrs. Georgia 
B.  Jenks  is  one  of  much  practical  value  in  its  suggestions 
of  economy  in  consumption.  Care  is  taken  in  every  step 
of  the  processes  of  production,  but  little  care  in  consump- 
tion. There  is  an  almost  universal  thoughtlessness  and 
carelessness  in  the  every-day  selection  and  preparation  of 
food.  There  is  ignorance  of  the  nutritive  value  of  foods, 
and  a wasteful  expenditure  is  often  made  because  of  this 
ignorance. 

The  paper  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Potter  entitled  “A  Study  of 
Some  New  York  Tenement-House  Problems”  enumerates 
features  which  every  good  tenement -house  plan  should 
embody.  With  the  highest  rate  of  concentration  of  resi- 
dence, there  must  be  combined  the  avoidance  of  evils 
which  naturally  accompany  such  concentration,  namely, 
poor  ventilation,  bad  light,  a lack  of  privacy,  etc.  Mr. 
Potter’s  plans,  which  are  described  at  some  length  and 
shown  in  the  illustrations,  insure  sunshine  exposure  oue 
or  more  hours  daily  in  every  dwelling  and  adequate  ven- 
tilation; a private  food  collar,  fuel  cellar,  clothes-drying 
loggia,  bleaching  sjMtce  and  garden-bed  are  also  provided 


for.  Each  suite  of  rooms  consists  of  sitting-room,  bed 
room,  kitchen,  closet  and  hath,  and  vestibule.  Mr.  Potter 
also  makes  some  suggestions  us  to  the  improvement  in 
ventilation  of  existing  tenements.  The  evils  most  com- 
plained of  in  New  York,  Brooklyn,  ami  Jersey  City  an* 
almost  wholly  unknown  in  the  neighboring  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, in  Dublin  and  in  Loudon. 

COLDTH WAITE'S  GEOGRAPHICAL  MAGAZINE. 

OLDTHW AITE’S  review*  Mr.  Justin  W insor  *s  work 
JT  on  Christopher  Columbus  in  its  January  number 
and  criticise*  the  historian  for  lack  of  sympathy  with  his 
subject.  “Of  Christopher  Columbus,”  says  this  reviewer, 
“whether  he  was  the  hero  Irving  describes,  the  saint  as 
Mons.de  Lorgnes  believe*,  or  a weak  and  false  man  as 
Harris*©  and  Mr.  W insor  imply,  it  is  impossible  for  us  at 
this  late  day  to  determine — it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know 
that  he  discovered  the  New  World.”  Even  if  this  is  suffi- 
cient for  the  geographer,  to  the  historian  it  will  naturally 
lie  far  from  satisfying. 

Captain  William  H.  Parker  touche*  the  same  theme  in 
the  first  of  his  aerie*  of  jm|x*rs  ou  “Columbus  ami  HU 
Time*.”  But  this  introductory  chapter  deals  principally 
with  the  Scandinavian  voyages  as  related  in  the  sagas. 
Illustration*  of  Iceland  cities  ami  landscapes  tend  to  bring 
the  conception  of  the  t'ltima  Thule  nearer  to  us. 

Emin  Pasha,  thinks  another  contributor,  is  not  half  as 
laid  a*  he  has  l**en  painted,  especially  by  Stanley’s  brush. 
“In  spite  of  Stanley’s  criticism,  he  did  wonder*  in  the 
Equatorial  Province,  reducing  it  to  order  and  enabling 
both  the  Egyptians  ami  the  native*  there  to  live  at  peace 
during  several  years  when  there  were  no  other  means  of 
communicating  with  the  outer  world.  He  is,  (xrliapM,  the 
most  accomplished  linguist  who  has  engaged  in  geograph- 
ical labor*  since  Burton.  He  has  a thoroughly  scientific 
spirit,  and  1ms  used  his  varied  gifts  for  advancing  civili- 
zation in  Africa.” 

LIPPINCOTT’S. 

IN  Lippincott'  s for  January  the  veteran  journalist,  Colo- 
nel A.  K.  McClure,  briefly  review*  bis  editorial  ca- 
reer, casting  wistful  glance*  back  to  the  early  days  when 
he  was  editor  of  a backwoods  newspaper  in  the  Alleghany 
Mountains.  He  found  then  more  pleasure,  comfort,  and 
freedom  than  he  has  sine©  found  as  editor-in-chief  of  a 
great  city  daily.  Then  he  was  responsible  for  what  he 
wrote,  but  now  he  is  responsible  for  all  hi*  associate  edi- 
tors, for  reporters  whom  he  scarcely  know*  by  sight,  and 
for  corresfftmdeots  whom  he  never  laid  eyes  on.  This 
responsibility  has  brought  u|*>u  him  twenty-nine  liliel 
suits.  It  is  not  strange  that  he  longs  for  the  Alleghenies 
and  the  old  weekly  sheet. 

A very  wise  article  on  a matter  not  trivial  is  Mrs. 
Amelia  E.  Barr’s  paper  on  “The  Decline  of  Politeness.” 
That  true  courtesy  is  largely  disregarded  now  is  unques 
tionahle.  and  Mrs.  Barr  finds  more  causes  for  this  effw-t 
iu  the  spirit  of  pushing  competition  of  the  time,  which 
doesn’t  leave  men  time  for  politeness,  in  the  vast  number 
of  wealthy  upstarts  in  society,  who,  with  all  their  wealth, 
cannot  purchase  that  which  is  in  the  blood.  But  more 
than  these  doe*  she  blame  her  sisters,  the  women;  it  Is 
with  them  that  the  responsibility  of  courtesy  rest*,  and 
they  have  despised  it  in  their  frantic  rush  after  “a  career” 
ami  “a  mission  in  the  world.”  They  jostle  men  on  the 
street,  in  the  counting-room,  everywhere;  and  very  truly 
does  Mrs.  Barr  say  that  “the  very  element  of  rivalry 
makes  chivalry  meaningless  ami  iiiqinsKible.”  Children 
are  no  longer  taught  reverence  for  their  superiors;  arut 
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the  precocity  which  they  learn  in  their  plastic  state  stiff- 
ens into  boorishnoss  later  on.  There  is  need  of  a nobler 
purpose  among  men;  the  worship  of  Mammon  breeds 
nothing  l>eautiful ; men  now  - have  no  large  national  or 
religious  interest  to  give  them  si*©  and  demeanor.” 

Julian  Hawthorne  arraigns  Detaartisin  for  its  artificiali- 
ties and  wearisome  tricks.  Ho  considers  that  the  system 
is  altogether  false  to  nature,  for  the  reason  that  it  Leaves 
out  of  all  consideration  varying  individualities.  Doubtless 
there  is  a bodily  and  vocal  expression  for  every  emotion, 
but  this  expression  is  jot  the  same  in  any  two  jjeople,  nor 
even  at  two  consecutive  times  in  the  some  person.  If  one 
has  heard  Artemus  Ward  deliver  his  lecture  or  Tennyson 
read  “Maude”  one  will  want  no  more  Delsartisxn.  Mr. 
Hawthorne  considers  Sidney  WooUett  the  ideal  profes- 
sional reciter,  or  interpreter , as  the  writer  prefers  to  call 
him.  WooUett  loses  himself  in  his  art,  and  when  he  re- 
cites a master-poem  the  hearer  thinks  not  how  beautifully 
it  was  done , but  how  beautiful  it  teas. 

The  number  contains  a brief  sketch  and  very  handsome 
portrait  of  Agnes  Huntington,  now  famous  os  Paul  Jones 
and  Captain  Thtrtse. 

The  novelette  of  the  number  is  “The  Passing  of  Major 
Kilgore,”  by  Young  E.AUison. 


THE  CATHOLIC  WORLD. 

THE  January  Catholic  World  is  announced  on  the 
cover  a “Columbus  Number.”  The  key-note  of  the 
attitude  toward  Christopher  is  sounded  very  decidedly  in 
the  opening  contribution,  an  elaborate  description  in  blank 
verse  of  “Columbus  and  the  Sea-Portent.”  Roselly  do 
Lorgnea  himself  would  not  be  ashamed  of  it.  The  other 
Columbus  contributions  concern  his  birthplace,  his  royal 
patrons,  etc. , and  will  be  interesting  to  those  who  have 
refused  to  allow  the  cold  light  of  historical  criticism  to 
qualify  the  classical  picturesqueness  of  the*4  World -giver.” 
Charles  A.  Ramin  puts  to  torture  Henry  George's  ar- 
guments in  the  latter’s  letter  addressed  to  the  Pope  “ On 
the  Condition  of  Labor.”  Mr.  Kamm  concludes: 

“The  truth  is  that  Mr. George’s  theories,  besides  being 
ethically  unsound,  sin  against  the  highest  form  of  human 
evidence,  the  common  consent  of  civilized  humanity. 
Allowing  the  state  the  uttermost  extreme  of  the  right  of 
eminent  domain,  the  universal  practice  of  civilized 
nations  has  ever  been  to  develop  individuality  from  the 
trammels  of  tribal  community  of  goods  into  the  personal 
and  family  independence  of  real-estate  ownership.” 

In  “The  Amenities  of  the  School  Adjustment,”  Thomas 
Jefferson  Jenkins  reproves  “the  few  but  blatant  anti- 
Catholic  cliques  in  our  three  largest  cities,  -rho  are  # 
damming  with  their  open-secret  societies  the  flow  of 
level-headed  and  large-hearted  sympathy  of  a great  people 
for  the  soul  convictions  of  more  than  Catholics.  ” In  the 
second  department  of  his  article  he  draws  on  a score  of 
formidable  authorities  to  support  his  conclusion  that  it  is 
eminently  within  the  province  of  the  state  to  interfere 
in  matters  educational. 


SERIALS  NOW  RUNNING  IN  THE  MAGAZINES. 
Argosy. — “Ashley,”  by  Mrs.  Henry  Wood,  begun  Jan. 

*92.  “A  Guilty  Silence,”  Jan.  *98. 

Atalanta.—U  A Battle  and  a Boy,"  by  Blanche  W.  How- 
ard. Oct,  ’91.  “Maisio  Derrick, ” by  Katherine  8. 
Macquoid,  Oct.  ’91. 

Atlantic  Monthly . — “Don  Orsino,”  by  F. Marion  Craw- 
ford, Jan.  ’92. 

Blackwood. — “Chronicles  of  Westerly,”  Apr.  ’91. 

Cassell's  Family  Magazine. — “Out  of  the  Fashion,”  by 


L.  T.  Meade,  Dec.  *91.  “You’ll  Love  Me  Yet,”  by  F. 

Has  well  Dec.  ’91.  “Had  He  Known,”  anonymous, 

Dec.  ’91. 

Cassell's  Saturday  Journal. — “ Au  Excellent  Knave,”  by 
J.F. Molloy.  “Tracked  to  Doom,  by  Dick  Donovan. 

Century.— -“The  Naulahka,”  by  Kudyard  Kipling  and 
Wolcott  Balestier.  Nov. ’91. 

Chambers' s Journal. — “ A Soldier  and  a Gentleman,”  by 
J.  M.  Cobban,  Nov.  ’91. 

Cosmopolitan. — “ A Daughter  of  the  South,"  by  Mrs. 
Burton  Harrison,  Dec.  ’91. 

CornhiU. — “The  Slave  of  the  tamps,”  by  H. S.  Merriinau, 

Jan.  ’92.  “ The  Strange  Story  of  Mr.  Robert  Daly  all,” 
by  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Jan.  '92. 

English  Illustrated. — “A  Strange  Elopement,”  by  W. 

Clarke  Russell,  Oct.  ’91. 

Fireside. — “Carried  Forward,”  by  Rev. T.S. Millington, 

Jan.  ’92.  “The  Shut-up  Houses,”  by  Edward  Gar- 
rett, Jan.  '92. 

Fortnightly. — “A  Human  Document,”  by  W.H. Matlock, 

Oct.  *91. 

Good  Words. — “The Magic  Ink,"  by  Wm. Black,  Jan.  ’92. 
“Alston  Crucis,”  by  Helen  Shipton,  Jan.  ’92. 

Great  Thoughts.— “I vtpred  but  not  Lost,”  anonymous. 

Household  Words. — “Estelle,”  by  Mrs. DeCourcy  Lnffan, 

Nov.  ’91. 

Irish  Monthly. — ' “ Won  by  Worth,”  by  Attie  O’Brien. 

King's  Own. — “Catharine  Pelrel,”  by  T.  L.  Edwards, 

Nov. ’91.  “Shawston  and  Its  New  Minister,”  by 
Geo.  Oswestry,  Nov. ’91. 

Leisure  Hour. — “In  Spite  of  Herself,"  by  Letdio  Keith, 

Nov.  ’91 . 

Little  Folks. — “The  Next-Door  House.”  by  Mrs. Moles- 
worth,  Jan. ’92.  “Through  Snow  and  Sunshine,”  by 
Henry  Frith,  Jan. 

Longman . The  Three  Fates,”  by  F.  Marion  Crawford, 

May,  ’91.  44  Mrs.  Juliet by  Mrs.  A.  W.  Hunt,  Jan.  ’92. 

Macmillan's. — “Don  Orsino,”  by  F.  Marion  Crawford, 

Jan. ’92. 

Month. — “The  Scythe  and  the  Sword,”  by  J.8.Flefcchcr, 

Apr.  *91. 

Monthly  Packet. — “Strolling  Players,”  by  C.  M.  Yongo 
and  Christabel  Coleridge.  “In  Codoro,”  by  Moira 
O’Neill,  Jan.  ’99.  “Mr.  Francis,"  by  Annette  Lyster, 

Jan. ’92. 

Newbery  House  Magazine.— “ No  Compromise,”  by  Helen 
F. Hetheriugton  and  Rev.  H.  D.  Burton. 

New  Review. — “ W otton  Reinfred,”  by  Thomas  Carlyle, 

Jan.  ’92. 

People's  Friend.— “ Winifred's  Wooing,”  by  Adeline  Ser- 
geant. 

Quicer.— “Through  Devious  Ways,”  by  F.  Axtens.  “The 
Heiress  of  Aberstone,”  by  Mary  Hampden. 

Scribner.  — “ The  Wreckers,”  by  R.  L.  Stevenson  and  L. 
Osbourne,  Aug.  ’91 . 

Sunday  at  Home. — “ Tom  Heron  of  Sax,”  by  E.  E.  Green, 

Nov.  ’91. 

Sunday  Magazine. — “ Half  Brothers,”  by  Hestia  Stret- 
ton,  Jan.  ’92.  “The  Home  Secretary,”  by  Carmen 
Sylva.  Jan.  *02. 

Sylria's  Journal.— u In  Deacon’s  Orders,”  by  Walter 
Besant,  Jan. ’92.  “Two  New  Year’s  Days,”  by  Helen 
Marion  Burnside,  Jan.  *92. 

Temple  Bar.—U  God’s  Fool,”  by  Maarten  Maarten*,  Jan. 

’92.  “Aunt  Anne,”  Jan.  ’92. 

Tinsley.— “For  Sweet  Love’s  Sake,”  by  J.  E Muddock, 

June,  ’91. 

Victorian. — “The  Cuckoo  in  the  West,” by  Mrs. Oliphant, 

Dec. ’91.  “Through  Pain  to  Peace,”  by  Sarah  Doud- 
ney,  Dec.  ’91. 
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POETRY. 

Atalanta.  - January. 

January.  (Ulus.)  Elsie  Kendall 
The  Joxe  E.  N. 

Atlantic  Monthly.- January 
Down  by  the  Shore  in  December  T.  W.  Par- 
HODa. 

Belford'a  Monthly.— January 
The  PaaKiug  of  the  Year.  John  T>.  Barry. 
The  Plains  of  I^aramie.  Eujrene  Barry 
The  Two  Kings.  Margaret  A. Oldham 

Cape  Illustrated  Magazine.  —November. 
The  Long  Trail.  Ruoyard  Kipling. 

Century.  — January. 

The  Cloud  Maiden.  W.  W.  Campbell. 

A Parting  Guest.  M . K icholoon. 

A Garland.  Frank  D.  Sherman. 

Near  Year’s  Eve.  (lllus. ) Alice  W.  Brother- 
ton. 

Sonnet  on  the  Sonnet,  Inigo  Deane. 

Five  Poems  by  Tliotnas  Bailey  Aldrich. 

Cornhill.— January. 

Time  and  Change. 

The  Cosmopolitan.— January. 
Rufitga.  George  Macdonald. 

A March  Day  Archibald  Eampman. 

Sun  Shadows.  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 

Frank  Leslie's  Popular  Monthly.— Jauuary. 
Columbus  Joaquin  Miller. 

A Village  Maid.  (Ulus.;  Arthur  Salmon. 

Harper's.  —January. 

The  Sorrow  of  ltoliah.  (Ulus.)  A.  Bates. 

Irish  Monthly.  -January. 

New  Year  Bells,  Elinor  Kweettnan. 

Father  Damien.  Mary  Gorges. 

Leisure  Hour.— January. 

The  Year’s  Birth.  Maxwell  Gray. 
Remembrance.  L.  M.  Little. 

Lippincott's.  —January, 

The  Oudewlfe.  J.  W.  Riley. 

My  Love  uml  I.  A.P.  Ternune. 

A Fragment.  Daniel  L.  Dawson. 

Longman's  Magazine.  - January. 
Banbury  Town.  Clothilde  Balfour, 

New  England  Magazine. —January. 

The  Master  of  Raven's  Woe.  Arthur  L. Sal- 
mon. 

Purification.  George  Edgar  Montgomery. 
lieiKised.  Florence  E.  Pratt. 

George  William  (Kurils.  John  W .Chadwick. 
The  Pines.  Zitella  Cocke. 

Gray  Dawn.  8.  Q.  lupins 
Tl*  Better  to  Have  Loved  and  Lost.  Philip 
Bourkc  Mars  ton. 

Overland  Monthly. - January. 

New  Year’s  Eve.  Mary  8.  Bacon. 
Nasturtiums  at  Carmelo.  Clarence  Urmy. 
The  Exile.  Marcia  Davies. 

Scots  Magazine.  —January. 

Three  Poems  by  Patrick  P.  Alexander. 

Scribner's--  January. 

A Ballade  of  Dawn. 

At  Noon.  G Santayana. 

Armistice.  El  leu  Burroughs. 

The  I jimp  In  the  Pool.  Graham  R.Tomson. 
The  Dean  of  Bourges.  B.  WendalL 
Bong.  Duncan  C.  Scott. 

Strand  Magazine.—  December. 

The  Winding  Walk.  (IUua.)  F L Moir. 

A Vision  of  St.  Nicholas.  (.Ulus.;  C.  C. 
Moore. 


POETRY  IN  THF.  MAGAZINES. 

MR.  JOAQUIN  MILLER  contributes  a poem  on  Columbus  to  the  Jan- 
uary number  of  Frank  Leslie's  Popular  Monthly: 

Behind  hitn  lay  the  gray  Azores, 

Behind  the  Gates  of  Hercules; 

Before  him  not  the  ghosts  of  shore*, 

Before  him  only  shoreless  seas. 

The  good  mate  said : “ Now  must  we  pray, 

For  lo!  the  very  stars  are  gone. 

Brave  Adm’rl,  speak;  what  shall  I say*” 

44  Why,  say:  'Bail  onl  sail  ou!  and  on l”* 

They  sailed  and  sailed,  ns  winds  might  blow, 

Until  at  last  the  blanched  mate  said: 

M Why,  now  not  even  God  would  know 
Should  I and  all  my  men  fall  dead. 

These  very  winds  forget  their  way, 

For  God  from  those  dread  seas  is  gone; 

Now  speak,  bravo  Adm'rl;  speak  and  say n 

He  said,  '‘Nail  on!  sail  on!  and  on!” 

Then,  pale  and  worn,  he  kept  his  deck, 

And  ficercd  through  darkness.  Ah,  that  night 
Of  all  dark  nights!  And  then  a speck — 

A light!  Alight!  Alight!  Alight! 

It  grew,  a starlit  flag  unfurled! 

It  grew  to  be  Time’s  burst  of  dawn. 

He  gained  a world ; he  gave  tlmt  world 
Its  grandest  lesson ; “ On ! and  ou !” 

There  is  as  much  truth  ns  poetry  in  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox’s  poem  on 
•‘Sun  Shadows”  which  appears  in  the  Cosmopolitan  for  January: 

There  never  was  success  so  nobly  gained, 

Or  victory  so  free  from  earthly  dross, 

But,  in  the  winning,  some  one  had  been  | mined 
And  some  one  suffered  lows. 

There  never  was  so  wisely  planned  a f£te, 

Or  festal  throng  with  hearts  on  pleasure  bent. 

But  some  neglected  one  outside  the  gate 
Wept  tears  of  discontent. 

There  never  was  a bridal  morning,  fair 

With  Hope's  blue  skies  and  Love's  unclouded  sun 
For  two  foud  hearts,  that  did  not  bring  despair 
To  some  sad  other  one. 

In  the  Century  for  January  there  are  five  short  poems  by  Mr  Thomas 
B.  Aldrich,  one  of  which,  “Death  Defied,”  is  republished  here: 

There  dwells  one  bright  Immortal  ou  the  earth, 

Not  known  of  all  men.  They  who  know  her  not 
Go  hence  forgotten  from  the  House  of  Life, 

Nous  of  oblivion. 

To  her  once  cnine 

That  awful  Shape  which  all  men  hold  in  dread. 

And  she  with  steadfast  eyes  regarded  him, 

With  heavenly  eyes  half  sorrowful,  and  then 
Smiled,  and  passed  by.  And  who  art  thou,  ho  cried, 

That  lookeet  ou  me  and  art  not  apfmlled. 

That  seexn'st  so  fragile,  yet  deftest  Death? 

Not  thus  do  mortals  face  me!  What  art  thou? 

But  she  no  answer  made : silent  she  stood ; 

Awhile  in  holy  meditation  stood, 

And  then  moved  on  through  the  enamored  air, 

Silent,  with  luminous  uplifted  brows— 

Time’s  sister,  Daughter  of  Eternity, 

Death’s  deat  dess  enemy,  whom  men  name  Ix>ve. 
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ART  IN  THE  PERIODICALS 


ART  TOPICS. 


THERE  is  an  excellent  paper  by  W.  A.  Coffin  upon  “ American  Illus- 
tration* of  To-<lay  ” in  Scribner’s  for  January.  Great  progress,  be 
points  out,  has  been  made  in  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  art  of  illustrating  has  become  a regular  profession.  Mr. 
Coffin  begins  his  series  of  papers  by  describing  the  illustrations  of  Mr.  W. 
H.  Low,  who  has  illustrated  Keats;  Mr.  Kenyon  Cox,  who  has  illustrated 
Rossetti;  and  of  Mr.Elihu  Vedah.  Rome  of  the  illustrations  which  he 
reproduces  are  striking.  The  illustrations  of  life  in  Egypt,  under  the  title 
of  “A  Day  with  the  Donkey -boys,”  ore  full  of  character.  The  sketch  of 
the  women  watching  a dayliabiah  is  remarkable,  and  the  little  silhouette 
picture  shows  how  much  can  bo  done  by  simple  black  and  white.  The  plan 
of  reproducing  the  portraits  of  the  ancient  kings  side  by  side  with  those 
of  their  nineteenth-century  descendants  is  very  effective. 

The  best  thing  about  Mr.  Lansdell's  paper  on  “ Bokhara  Revisited  ” are 
the  picture*  from  his  photographs.  He  is  a painstaking  but  not  very  fas- 
cinating writer.  One  item  of  information  in  this  very  solid  article  is  that 
when  ho  was  at  Bokhara  two  parents  were  proved  to  have  sold  their 
daughter  for  immoral  purposes;  the  father’s  throat  was  cut  and  the 
mother  shot.  What  happened  to  the  girl  is  not  stated.  The  paper  on  the 
44  Correspondence  of  Washington  Allston”  contains  far -si  miles  of  pen-and- 
ink  drawings  from  the  artist’s  paintings.  Au  interesting  paper  on  “Paris 
Tlieat  res  and  Concerts”  is  full  of  portraits  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
Come  die  Franeais. 


The  Century  Magazine  has  a portrait  of  Gounod  as  its  frontispiece,  and 
two  wonderfully -engraved  pictures  by  Andro  del  Sarto— Saint  Agnes  and 
two  Angels — in  the  series  of  Italian  old  masters.  The  picture  of  “ Dolce  far 
Niento,”  by  W.  H.  Low,  is  curious  on  account  of  the  contrast  between  the 
two  shoulders,  which  is  very  marked  owing  to  the  pose  of  the  figure.  The 
illustration  of  the  papers  on  the  Jews  in  Now  York,  and  the  alligator  hunts 
in  Louisiana,  and  Custer’s  “ Last  Battle  " are  all  in  the  best  style  of  the 
Century ; higher  praise  could  uot  be  given. 

The  beat  illustrated  paper  in  Harper's  is  the  lengthy  article  on  “Popular 
Life  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  Capitals.”  There  is  an  admirable  engraving 
on  the  last  days  of  Aaron  Burr,  and  a somewhat  horrible  picture  of  the 
slaying  of  Lutra  Rohab’s  Delilah.  The  illustrations  of  Canada's  El  Dora- 
do, or  the  fishing  region  of  British  Columbia,  are  numerous  and  interest- 
ing. The  small  sketches  which  accompany  Mr. "Walter  Besant's  “London 
of  Charles  the  Second  ” also  possess  considerable  interest. 

The  frontispiece  of  the  English  Illustrated  is  an  engraving  by  H.Gedan 
of  George  Gizen,  merchant  of  the  Steel  Yard  in  London,  from  Holbein ’« 
picture.  In  Frank  Isslie's  Popular  Monthly  for  January  Roger  Riordan 
has  a copiously-illustrated  paper  on  “Stained  Glass  in  America.”  With 
its  number  for  January  2 the  Illustrated  London  News  commenced  its 
hundredth  volume,  and  on  May  9 will  complete  its  fiftieth  year.  What 
great  changes  have  been  wrought  iu  these  fifty  years,  a glance  at  the  old 
volume  of  the  News  will  quickly  show.  Even  ten  years  ago  the  appear- 
ance of  the  paper  was  greatly  different  to  what  it  is  now.  The  wood-en- 
gravings were  not  so  fine,  there  w as  a total  absence  of  pictures  engraved  by 
the  new  photographic  process,  the  paper  was  more  flimsy,  and  the  letter- 
press  was  more  distinguished  for  jmdding  than  for  literary  matter.  But 
the  last  few  years  has  changed  all  that,  and  now  we  have,  under  the 
editorship  of  Mr.  Clement  King  Shorter — who  succeeded  the  late  Mr.  John 
Losli  Latey  early  in  1891 — a paper  which  the  last  generation  of  News 
readers  would  hardly  recognize.  The  incursion  of  Black  and  White  into 
the  field  of  illustrated  journalism,  coming  close  upon  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Shorter  to  the  editorial  chair  of  the  AVirs,  quickened  things  up  a bit. 
Black  and  White  was  to  be  literary ; so  Mr.  Shorter,  not  to  be  beaten,  made 
the  A’etri  literary  too,  and  a glance  at  both  papers  for  the  past  year  will 
show  which  has  been  tho  most  successful.  In  the  quality  of  its  engravings 
and  illustrations  tho  new-comer  is  ahead,  but  in  literary  matter  tho  News 
V far  and  away  tho  best. 


in  tbf  Architectural  Becortl  William  Nelson  Black  has  a considerable 
paper  on  “Architecture  as  a Fine  Art,”  in  which,  among  other  things, 
he  reforms  the  World  building  of  New  York  along  the  lines  of  pictu- 
resqueness. 


L' Art.  — Paris  December  1 
Auguste  Vltu.  (lllus.  ) A.DeLatour. 

Rile  Delaunay. -Continued  (Ulus.)  Paul 
Leroi. 

December  15. 

Exhibition  of  Dutch  Old  Masters  in  Paris 
for  the  Benefit  of  the  Poor.  ( Ulus. ) L 
Gauchez. 

File  Delaunay.— Continued,  (lllus.)  P. 
Leroi. 

Edouard  Lalo.  With  Portrait.  G.  Serv- 
ices. 

Raffet.  Artist.  (Ulus.)  A.  de  Bulsaerct. 
Reviews  of  Christmas  Books.  (lllus.) 

Art  Amateur.— January. 

“The  Golden  Stair"  of  Burne  Jones.  (UhuO 
Metal  Work  in  tbeSpitzer  Museum.  (lllus.) 
C.  Wason. 

Art  Journal.— January. 

“A  Street  in  Cologne."  Etching  by  A.H. 
Haig. 

Axel  H. Haig.  (Ulus.)  C.L  Hind. 

The  Sculptor’s  Mistake.  (Ulus.)  J.  Le- 
inaitre. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  His  Models.  (Ulus.) 
F.  A.  Gerard. 

Ceilings  and  Floors.  (lllus.)  Aymer  Vol* 
lance. 

The  Museum  of  Science  and  Art.  Edinburgh, 
and  Sir  R.  Murdoch  Smith,  Director.  With 
Portrait  and  other  Illustrations.  H.  M. 
Cundall. 

Atalanta.  - January. 

Royal  Favorites.  Illustrations  from  Sir  Ed- 
win Landseer.  Adda  E.  Oppen. 

Atlantic  Monthly.— January. 

Why  Socialism  Appeals  to  Artists.  W. 
Crane. 

Century.  —January. 

Andrea  del  Sarto.  (lllus.)  W.J. Stillman. 

Chambers’s  Journal.— January. 
Concerning  Etching. 

Chautauquan.  —January. 

Richter.  (Ulua)  M.  Thompson. 

Frank  Leslie’s  Popular  Monthly.— January. 
Angelica  Kauffmann.  With  Portrait,  Eve- 
lyn M.  Moore. 

Gaxette  des  Beaux  Arts.— December  I. 
Simon- Jacques  Rochard.  —I.  Charles  Eph- 
russi. 

The  Collection  of  Arms  In  the  Museum  of 
the  Louvre.— I.  M.  M.  Maiudron. 

£lle  Delaunay.— Concluded.  M.  O.  Lafen- 
estre. 

The  True  Architect  of  the  Old  Town  Hall  of 
Paris.  M.  Bernard  Proet. 

German  Art.  M.T.  de  Wyxewo. 

Art  Bibliography  for  the  Last  Six  Months  of 
the  Year  1891.  M.  Paulin  Teste. 

Magazine  of  Art.— January. 

Portrait  of  a Lady.  Photogravure  after  John 
Russell. 

John  Russell.  With  Portrait  and  other 
Illustrations.  O.C.  Williamson. 

House  Architecture— Exterior.  (lllus.)  R. 
Blom  field. 

Two  Winter  Exhibitions,  (lllus.)  F. Wed- 

more. 

Book-Edge  Decoration.  (Ulus.)  Miss  8.T. 
Pridcaux. 

The  Dulwich  Gallery,— I.  (Illua.)  W.  Arm- 
strong. 

Portfolio.  — January. 

“The  Bookworm."  Etching  after  J.  A.  Lo- 
max. 

The  Inns  of  Court.  —I.  (Ulus.  > W.  J.  Ixtftie. 
Mr.  Austin  Dobson’s  Hogarth."  (lllus.)  C. 
Phillips. 

“A  Spanish  Shepherd."  Etching  by  H.  Mac 
beth  Raeburn 

The  Yorkshire  Coast.  — I (lllus.)  J.  Ley  land. 
Scribner’s.— January. 

American  Illustration  of  To-day.  GUus.) 
W.  A.  Coffin. 
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THE  “DARKEST-ENGLAND”  SOCIAL  SCHEME. 


14  HOMELESS.  ** 


THERE  has  been  issued  from  the  British  publication 
department  of  the  Salvation  Army  an  intensely  in- 
teresting report  of  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  first 
year  of  the  “ Darkest-  England  ” Social  Scheme.  It  is  a 
bright  and  hopeful  book,  which  tells  in  about  100  images 
how  the  £100,000  given  a year  ago  for  the  initiation  of 
the  proposals  then  made  by  General  Booth  lias  been  ex- 
pended, and  with  what  prospects  of  future  expansion  and 
success.  It  is  a remarkable  story,  and  one  that  will  sat- 
isfy all  inquiring  minds  except  those  so  hopelessly  preju- 
diced that  nothing  could  make  them  admit  that  Anything 
good  could  come  from  a project  that  they  condemned  a 
year  ago  without  understanding  it. 

WTIAT  HAS  BEEN  DONE  IN  TWELVE  MONTHS. 

We  might  easily  fill  page*  with  quotations  from  this 
report,  but  will  refer  our  readers  to  the  book  itself,  and 
quote  only  from  the  excellent  summary  in  the  chapter, 
44  The  Book  in  Brief  :** 

“ Let  us  look  at  the  4 Homeless  and  Starving,  * treated 
of  in  Chapter  II.  What  have  we  doue  for  them? 

44  The  primary  object  of  our  Food  Depots  is,  as  we  have 
said,  to  aid  a class  who  are  not  homeless,  but  who  are 
starving  themselves  in  order  that  they  may  not  be.  We 
have  during  the  year  supplied  1,817,188  cheap  meals  to 
people  who  were  largely  of  that  class.  Of  these,  210,000 
were  furnished  free,  being  paid  for  by  a special  Distress 
Fund  raised  for  the  purpose  during  last  winter’s  period 
of  special  distress. 


44  We  have  also  furnished  a very  large  amount  of  food 
for  consumption  iu  our  clients’  own  homes. 

HOMES  FOR  THE  HOMELESS. 

u As  to  the  homeless  people,  Westminster,  Whitechapel, 
Limehouse,  and  Clerkenwell  Shelters  have  provided  208.- 
019  beds.  The  first  two  make  a charge  of  fourpence, 
which  includes  supper  and  breakfast.  The  last  two  fur- 
nish a clean  and  comfortable  shake-down  for  twopence, pro- 
viding ftupi>er  and  breakfast  at  one  penny  each.  There 
lias  also  now  been  provided  superior  lodging-houses  in 
Southwark  Street  and  Stanhope  Street,  Drury  Lane,  for 
men  who  desire  better  accommodation. 

“Our  two  new  shelters  at  Marylebone  and  Blackfriars 
will  together  hold  1,200  men  at  a charge  of  one  penny  a 
night,  and  labor  yards  are  attached  where  a man  can 
work  out  his  night's  shelter  if  he  has  not  a copper.  In 
Leeds,  Bradford,  and  Bristol  we  have  opened  combination 
buildings,  comprising  food  depot,  shelter,  and  work- 
shops. Bristol  was  only  opened  December  14.  I^eeds  and 
Bradford,  between  August  28  and  November  27,  supplied 
16,771  beds  and  97,464  meals.  The  total  number  of  meals 
furnished  in  all  our  food  depots  and  shelter  institutions 
during  the  year  was  2,290,950. 


WORK  FOR  THE  WORKERS. 

“ Passing  to  the  labor  bureau  and  the  factories : during 
the  year  we  have  opened  the  Lighthouse,  a special  home 
for  the  men  who  have  been  received  into  the  factories. 

44  Of  expansion  there  has  been  a great  deal  during  the 
year.  A very  large  building  in  Old  Street  has  been  occu- 
pied as  a factory  since  November,  1890,  while  the  Salvage 
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Wharf,  taken  possession  of  on  September  25, 1891,  ranks 
as  Elevator  III.,  and  will,  during  the  next  year,  employ 
and  house  a great  number  of  inen.  The  322  men  at  present 
in  our  workshop  are  employed  as  follows:  Wood-chop- 
ping, 121;  carpentry,  45;  assistant  carpenters.  22;  paint- 
ing 20;  clerical  work,  stores,  etc.,  12;  brush-making. 
30,  on  horses  and  conveyances,  12;  engineer's  depart- 
ment, 12,  mattress-making,  16;  bosket-making,  2,  in 
.kitchen,  3;  on  general  work,  27. 

THE  RESCUE  nOHES- 

‘•The  women’s  social  work  has  advanced  in  tho  line  of 
furnishing  work  for  girls  and  women.  There  are  now 
fourteen  rescue  homes.  A knitting  factory  and  a laundry 
have  been  opened,  and  the  bookbinding  factory  has  been 
removed  to  larger  premises.  Cardiff  has  a new  superior 
lodging-house  for  women,  modelled  after  our  popular  ark, 
and  premises  are  being  put  into  shape  for  a like  one  with 
Creche  attached,  opposite  tho  Han  bury  Street  Shelter. 
A Training  Home  for  obstetrical  nurses  has  been  opened 
iu  connection  with  the  Maternity  Home,  and  bids  fair  to 
bo  a great  boon  to  many  poor  women  who  cannot  afford 
to  purchase  skilled  attention  in  their  hour  of  trial.  A 
new  Rescue  Home  is  shortly  to  lie  inaugurated  which  will 
be  maintained  by  thank-offeriugs  from  girls  who  have 
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passed  through  the  Rescue  Homes  and  are  now  earning 
honest  livelihoods. 

**  Slum  workers  and  slum  *'osts  have  had  their  numbers 
much  increased. 

FOR  JAIL-BIRDS. 

“The  first  Prison  Gate  Home  was  opened  in  January. 
It  has  received  211  men  and  boys,  20  of  whom  were  under 
eighteen.  The  aggregate  sentences  of  those  received  mint 
up  to  216  years  and  3 mouths.  In  addition  to  these,  79 
men  have  been  met  at  the  prison  doors  and  sent  direct  to 
an  Elevator.  The  Criminal  and  Investigation  Department 
has  dealt  with  165  cases;  27  are  still  on  their  books;  79  of 
the  remaining  138  have  been  aided. 


“In  the  other  cases,  prisoners  whose  friends  apply  to  us 
for  aid  refused  even  assistance.  Special  care  is  given  to 
aiding  and  re-establishing  1 first  offenders.  * 

“The  Advice  Bureau  lias  given  much  help  and  solace  in 
a quiet  way. 

EMIGRATION. 

“The  Emigration  Bureau  has  been  scarcely  more,  as 
yet,  than  a tentative  thing.  However,  837  people  have 
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applied  to  it  for  information  concerning  their  own  pro- 
posed removal  to  a new  land.  Of  these.  99  have  been 
secured  assisted  jiassages  and  sent  abroad.  These  emi- 
grants should  not  be  confounded  with  our  own  pro|>osed 
colonists.  These  98  have  gone  on  their  own  account,  to 
settle  in  places  of  their  own  choice,  and  will  be  entirely 
independent  of  tho  Army,  although  we  have,  in  nearly 
every  case,  given  letters  of  introduction  to  our  officers 
abroad,  which  will  insure  their  bearers  a welcome,  with 
sympathy  and  aid  in  any  trouble  or  difficulty  which  may 
come  upon  them. 

THE  FARM  COLONY. 

“The  largest  and  unquestionably  the  most  important 
enterprise  undertaken,  however, has  been  the  selecting  and 
founding  of  the  first  Farm  Colony.  The  results  have 
more  than  satisfied  us  of  the  wisdom  of  the  selection  of 
land  and  of  the  perfect  facility  of  the  Colony  scheme.  It 
is  not  going  to  be  an  easy  one  to  work  out.  But  these  six 
months  have  proved  that  it  is  practicable.  At  present, 
210  men  are  on  the  Colony.  Certainly  500  could  be  em- 
ployed to  ad  vantage  at  once.  The  accommodation  is  not 
yet  sufficient  for  more.  W e are  erecting  additional  build 
tags. 

WHAT  18  8TILL  TO  BE  DONE. 

“ But  we  must  pass  rapidly  to  those  points  just  outside 
the  main  scheme  propounded  by  the  general  last  year, 
which  we  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  work  out. 

“(1)  The  Poor  Man’s  Bank.  This, it  will  be  remembered, 
was  to  furnish  loans  to  poor  men  of  known  good  charac- 
ter who  were  in  temporary  difficulties.  This  has  not  been 
started  for  the  reason  that  sufficient  money  was  not  given 
or  offered  for  the  purpose  to  enable  us  to  make  a start. 

“ (2)  The  crying  need  of  the  Boys’  Home  is  forced  upon 
us  constantly.  Juvenile  * first  offenders  ’ at  the  ‘Bridge,* 
boys  at  our  shelters  constantly,  and  worst  of  all,  the  sight 
of  boys  whom  wo  long  to  aid  and  cannot,  forces  this  lack 
upon  us  constantly. 

“We  must  have  at  once  (a)  a lodging-house  for  boys 
who  are  earning  their  own  living,  where  they  shall  feel 
free  as  birds  and  yet  be — unconsciously  to  themselves — re- 
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obstacle  to  obtaining  at 
least  the  first  of  these  has  been  the  difficulty  of  getting  a 
suitable  building. 

“ (3)  The  Preventive  Home  for  ft  iris  runs  up  against 
the  same  stone  wall  One  thousand  pounds  was  given 
specially  for  its  establishment.  This  sum  is  still  set  aside 
for  that  purpose,  but  it  Is  impossible  as  yet  to  obtain  a 
suitable  house. 

“(4)  The  Inebriates*  Home.  Again  no  building!  We 
have  had  several  applications  from  inebriates.  The 
• Bridge*  takes  them  in  temporarily. 

"The  next  absolutely  necessary  link  in  our  chain  is.  of 
course,  the  Over-Sea  Colony.  The  general's  tour  has 
afforded  him  a wonderful  opportunity  for  forming  a 
judgment  on  its  location,  and  it  will  doubtless  be  fixed 
almost  immediately  after  his  return. 

WHAT  IT  BAS  COST. 

“Of  the  £110,402  10s.  lid.  promised  in  all,  £7,260  ISs. 
Od.  has  not  yet  been  received.  Of  the  amount,  £25.000  has 
been  set  aside  for  the  Over-Bea  Colony,  now  shortly  to  be 
established. 


14  On  the  City  Colony  there  has  been  a capital  expendi- 
ture of  some  £40,000  upon  land,  buildings,  plant,  fitting*, 
machinery,  horses,  vans— in  short,  for  everything  requimi 
in  Depots,  Shelters,  Metropolis,  and  Elevators.  Of  th» 
amount,  the  purchase  of  freehold  land  and  leasehold 
property  has  involved  an  outlay  of  £27,902.  The  principal 
further  item  of  expenditure  lias  been  £11,000— the  cost  of 
purchasing  machinery  and  plant  and  the  fitting  up  of 
various  buildings. 

“Passing  to  the  Farm  Colony,  land,  building,  wharf, 
tramway,  implements,  livestock,  etc.,  have  cost £34,000, 
and  additional  liabilities  have  been  incurred  to  the  extent 
of  about  £7,7)00.  Our  farm  consists  of  the  four  estates  of 
Park  Farm,  Castle  Farm.  Saver’s  Farm,  Belton  Hill,  and 
Leigh  Marsh,  having  n total  acreage  of  1,236  acres.  The 
entire  purchase  money  gives  an  average  cost  per  acre  of 
£16.  The  total  capital  exfjenditure  sums  up  roughly  to 
£90,000.  In  excess  of  this  £1*0,000,  we  have,  however, 
incurred  liabilities  on  capital  account  to  the  extent  of 
£10,000  in  faith  of  the  unpaid  promises  to  the  fund,  and 
of  gifts  yet  to  come  from  those  who  read  these  pages. 

“This  rough  account  of  the  ‘Hundred  Thousand*  fc 
given  here  especially  for  the  people  w'bo  have  neither  time 
nor  inclination  to  wado  through  balance  sheets. ” 

WHAT  IS  WANTED  NOW. 

The  general  said,  when  ho  proposed  to  take  this  work 
in  hand,  that  he  must  have  £100,000  to  start  it.  He  got 
the  money,  and  he  has  started  it  nobly.  He  said  also  that 
to  carry  it  on  he  must  have  £30,000  a year  after  it  was 
started.  That  sum  has  now  to  be  raised.  That  it  will  be 
forthcoming  there  is  no  doubt.  No  one  can  read  this 
book  and  not  want  to  help  in  raising  it,  even  if  he  feel* 
compelled  by  other  duties  to  alnstain  from  helping  more 
directly  in  the  onerous  work  of  the  Social  Wing.  This  is 
applied  Christianity,  the  latest  edition  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  it  would  be  well  iu  all  our  churches  and 
chapels,  once  in  a while,  to  postpone  the  chapters  about 
Paul  and  8ilas,  and  Barnabas  and  James,  in  order  to  read 
to  the  congregation  of  the  struggles  of  Commissioner 
Cadman,  Colonel  Barker,  and  Mrs.  Bramwell  Booth. 
Such  at  least  would  probably  be  the  advice  of  Paul  and 
his  companions  if  they  could  be  allowed  a w-onl  in  the 
matter,  unless  they  are  very  much  altered  from  what  they 
were  when  they  went  forth  full  of  the  enthusiasm  of 
humanity  to  win  the  world  for  Christ. 


MRS.  HUMPHRY  WARD'S  NEW  NOVEL.* 


IT  has  been  known  for  some  time  in  literary  circles, 
and  in  the  world  of  religious  and  philosophic  thought, 
that  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  was  engaged  upon  a new  novel 
of  current  English  life;  and  from  the  author  of  “Robert 
Elsmere  **  nothing  ordinary  or  inconsiderable  was  to  be 
expected.  " The  History  of  David  Grieve  ” is  the  title  of  a 
book  which,  before  this  notice  can  appear,  will  have  been 
made  accessible  to  the  reading  public.  Will  it  become, 
like  “Robert  Elsmere,”  the  theme  of  universal  talk  and 
heated  controversy  from  Inverness  to  Seattle  and  from 
Halifax  to  Cape  Town?  Probably  not.  Will  the  public, 
then,  l»o  disappointed  with  “ The  History  of  David  Grieve?** 
A considerable  portion  of  the  public  undoubtedly  will  lie. 
What  the  critics  will  Ray  may  not  bo  predicted,  and  the 
ciitics  have  not,  as  these  lines  are  written,  had  access  to 
the  book.  But  “The  History  of  David  Grieve**  is  a book 

•“The  History  of  l>avid  Grieve."  By  Mrs  Humphry  Ward. 
IUujo,  pp.  570.  New  York:  Macmillan  «&  Co.  9*. 


that  thoughtful  readers  will  read  a second  time,  and  they 
will  like  it  much  better  on  second  reading  than  on  first. 

In  “ Robert  Elsmere  **  the  movement  was  simple,  strong, 
and  unified,  and  the  book  as  a whole  made  an  impression 
ro  sharp  as  to  lie  startling.  To  orthodox  readers  it  was  a 
dangerous  picture  of  the  theological  and  religious  decline 
and  fall  of  a human  soul.  Toother  readers  it  was  a hope- 
ful and  gladdening  picture  of  the  spiritual  and  intellectual 
progress  and  emancipation  of  a human  soul.  But  from 
whatever  point  of  view  the  picture  was  approached,  its 
outlines  were  bold  and  strongly  defined.  It  is  a more 
sulxlu'd  and  more  complex  picture  that  “The  History  of 
David  Grieve”  presents.  It  is  a study  of  life  iu  which 
possibly  the  very  highest  art  is  sacrificed  by  a failure  to 
subordinate  in  due  measure  the  minor  details  to  the  es- 
sential features;  and  thus  the  render  who  does  not  retrace- 
the  tale  is  in  danger  of  carrying  away  a coufused  im* 
pression  which  leaves  him  in  some  doubt  as  to  the  where- 
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fore  and  the  tendency  of  the  book  as  a whole.  In  this 
respect  it  bean*  some  such  relation  to  **  Robert  Elsinore  ” 
as  George  Eliot’s  “ Middlemarch  ” bears  to  “ Adnin  Bede  ” 
or  “Romola;”  or  ns  Thuckeray’s  “Vanity  Fair"  liears  to 
u Pen  den  n is  ” or  “The  Newcombs.” 

Yet  Mrs.  Ward  has  given  us  in  this  hook  a work  of 
literary  art  more  valuable  and  more  enduring  than 
“Robert  Elsmere;”  while  considered  as  a discussiou  of 
current  ethical  and  religious  and  social  problems,  it  is  no 
less  superior  to  the  book  which  was  making  so  extraor- 
dinary a sensation  two  or  three  years  ago. 

The  essential  history  of  a man,  to  Mrs.  Ward’s  mind, 
is  evidently  that  of  his  growing  and  formative  jieriotls. 
And  David  Grieve,  when  the  book  ends,  is  still  a young 
man,  just  entering  upon  the  largo  activities  of  mature 
manhood.  The  reader  may  well  complain  that  the  novel 
is  so  voluminous  as  to  bo  slightly  tedious  at  points.  It  is 
divided  into  four  books:  Book  I.,  Childhood ; Book  II., 
Youth;  Book  III.,  Htorm  and  Stress;  Book  IV.,  Maturity. 

David  Suveret  Grieve  is  introduced  to  us  first  as  on 
orphan  lad  of  thirteen  cr  fourteen,  who,  with  his  sister 
of  ten  or  eleven,  Louise  Stephanie  Grieve,  is  living  with 
his  uncle,  Reuben  Grieve,  upon  a humble  and  barren 
mountain-side  grazing  farm  in  Westmorelandshire,  the 
rooky  central  ridge  of  England.  The  farm  had  belonged 
to  David’s  grandfather,  who  had  diet!,  leaving  two  sons, 
Reuben  and  Sandy#.  Reuben  had  stayed  on  the  farm, 
while  Sandy  had  gone  to  London,  where  he  hail  shown 
cleverness  and  enterprise  and  had  becomo  foreman  in  a 
large  joinery  or  cnrpcnter  shop.  Sandy  had  accidentally 
met  in  the  pit  of  a London  theatre  a most  fascinating 
young  French  dressmaker,  and  hail  in  duo  time  married 
her,  only  to  be  deserted  by  her  several  years  later  and  left 
with  two  little  children  on  his  hands. 

Boon  afterward  the  young  wife  had  committed  suicide, 
and  Sandy  Grieve,  still  barely  thirty  years  old,  with 
broken  health,  broken  fortunes,  and  broken  heart,  dies 
in  a London  lodging-house,  having  first  sent  for  his 
brother  Reuben  and  committed  the  two  children  to  his 
keeping,  pledging  Reuben  to  deal  honestly  and  justly  by 
the  orphans.  Reuben  is  a weak,  rather  thriftless,  shilly- 
shally character,  saved  from  total  worthlessness  only  by 
a strong  and  deep  religious  nature;  and  he  and  his  wife 
belong  to  the  sect  called  44  Christian  Brethren.”  His  wife, 
Hannah,  has  ten  times  his  energy  and  absolutely  domi- 
nates him*  but  she  is  of  a hard,  cruel,  and  miserly  dispo- 
sition. Handy  has  left,  in  trust  for  the  children,  savings 
amounting  to  several  hundred  |Miunds;  and  ReutM-n  and 
Hannah  have  the  anuual  interest  to  pay  them  for  bring- 
ing up  the  children. 

Mn».  Ward  pictures  their  life  on  the  farm  with  a pathos 
and  minuteness  that  reminds  us  now  of  Dickens,  now  of 
George  Macdonald,  ami  now  of  George  Eliot.  Both 
children  are  of  soaring  ami  adventurous  natures,  as  unlike 
the  common  clods  about  them  as  eaglets  differ  from  gos- 
lings. But  while  David  has  a warm  and  affectionate 
nature,  a moral  fibre  of  high  quality  and  a dominating 
Intellectual  passion,  the  sister  Louie  Is  n phenomenon  of 
selfishness,  ingratitude,  and  wayward  impulse*.  Life'  on 
the  farm  is  one  continual  and  bitter  struggle  l**tweeu 
Hannah  and  Louie,  whose  mut  ual  hat  ml  is  ind<*rd  ter- 
rible. David  borrows  books  from  an  insane  old  school- 
master and  his  mind  develops  rapidly. 

The  children  are  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  their 
father  bad  left  them  money,  and  they  are  taught  by 
Hannah  to  suppose  that  they  are  pau|>crs  ami  dc|M>ndent 
upon  her  bounty  for  the  wretched  crust  that  she  {termits 
them  to  have.  Poor  Reuben  meanwhile  is  struggling  in 
the  gall  of  bitterness  because  his  conscience  upbraids  him 


for  the  bad  treatment  that  the  children  receive,  and  for  his 
failure  to  carry  out  iu  good  faith  his  promises  to  the  dying 
Sandy . 

At  length  matters  reach  a crisis,  and  David  runs  away 
to  make  his  fortuue  at  Manchester,  promising  after  a year 
or  two  to  send  for  Louie,  she  alone  being  in  the  secret  of 
his  departure.  Iu  Manchester  he  has  the  good  fortune  to 
become  assistant  to  a bookseller;  and  his  growth  is  as- 
tonishingly rapid  in  the  knowledge  of  literature  and  in 
the  dealer's  knowledge  of  rare  books  and  desirable  eili- 
tions.  Thomas  Purcell,  the  bookseller,  is  a prosgicrous 
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man,  but  of  hard  and  uncompromising  character.  He  is 
a devout  Baptist,  tyrannical  and  intolerable. 

Before  leaving  the  farm,  David  has  been  through 
“Christian  Brethren”  revival  meetings,  and  has  had 
religious  experiences,  which,  however,  have  only  resulted 
in  sharp  reaction.  In  Manchester  ho  has  gotten  hold  of 
Rosscuu,  Diderot,  and  the  French  infidel  philosophers,  has 
quickly  esi>ouhcd  their  notions,  and  quite  heartily  despises 
everybody  who  still  lingers  in  the  chains  of  superstition. 
Ho  is  a vegetarian;  and  he  dines  at  a vegetarian  restau- 
rant kept  by  a versatile  ami  mercurial  character,  one 
Adrian  O’Connor  Iximnx  (who,  by  the  way,  had  married 
Purcell’s  sister  and  had  always  been  on  terms  of  the  most 
deadly  enmity  toward  Purcell).  Through  this  I/unax 
David  Grieve  has  begun  to  attend  secularist  meetings  on 
Sundays  in  the  Manchester  Science  Hull.  This  ungodli- 
ness vexes  the  righteous  Purcell,  and  he  determines  at 
length  to  dismiss  David  from  his  employ.  He  is  the  more 
ready  to  do  so  because  his  daughter  Lucy,  recently  re- 
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turned  from  school,  has  begun  to  show  unmistakable  signs 
of  falling  in  love  with  the  shop  assistant,  who  by  this 
time  1ms  developed  into  a young  man  of  the  most  striking 
and  unusuul  beauty. 

David,  however,  luis  saved  a few  {Mounds,  and  he  sets  up 
a little  rival  shop  for  himself,  which  succeeds  beyond  his 
expectations.  He  makes  influential  friends,  and  at  twenty 
years  of  age  begins  to  prosper.  The  time  has  now  come 
when  be  can  bring  Louie  from  the  farm  to  live  with  him 
in  Manchester.  She  has  grown  into  a very  tall  and  a 
remarkably  beautiful  girl,  but  her  manners  are  bold  and 
uiiludy like  and  her  conduct  is  capricious  and  shocking. 
She  lias  developed  a sharp  worldliness,  and  is  absolutely 
devoid  of  every  instinct  of  gratitude  or  of  sisterly  affec- 
tion. David  bears  with  her  with  wonderful  patience,  and 
Ixmie  is  given  an  opportunity  to  learn  fine  embroidery 
for  church  decoration  under  the  eye  of  Miss  Dora  Lomax, 
the  devoted  and  faithful  High -Church  daughter  of  the 
rattle- brained  old  secularist  who  keeps  the  vegetarian 
restaurant. 

Dora  is  a girl  of  far  higher  and  nobler  qualities  than 
her  pretty  but  selfish  and  light-headed  little  cousin,  Lucy. 
Dora,  too,  lias  fallen  in  love  with  David  Grieve,  but  is 
disposed  to  sacrifice  herself  for  Lucy’s  sake;  while  as  for 
David,  it  does  not  occur  to  him  to  fall  in  love  with  either 
of  the  cousins,  both  of  whom  are  to  him  merely  pleasant 
friends. 

Meanwhile,  David  has  t**en  learning  French,  his  busi- 
ness  in  foreign  lxxiks  has  been  growing,  and  it  is  thought 
best  that  he  should  spend  a few  weeks  in  Paris  to  Improve 
his  trade  connections  aiul  broaden  his  experience.  He  is 
ambitious  to  see  something  of  Parisian  artists  and  literary 
people;  and  through  a French  political  refugee  whom  he 
knows  in  Manchester,  lodgings  are  secured  for  him  in  ad* 
vance  in  a house  occupied  by  artists.  Nothing  will  do 
but  that  Louie  should  accompany  him  to  Paris. 

They  fall  at  once  into  the  company  of  several  occupant* 
of  the  house  in  w hich  they  lodge,  and  David  is  soon  madly 
in  love  with  Mademoiselle  Elise  Delaunay,  an  ambitious 
young  artist  whose  apart  incut  adjoins  theirs.  He  is  in  her 
society  constantly,  and  she,  finding  him  interesting,  grad- 
ually becomes  attached  to  him.  He  has  left  his  business 
in  Manchester  in  charge  of  an  assistant  for  the  fortnight; 
but  he  stays  on  and  on  in  Paris,  sends  back  for  his  sav- 
ings, and  forgets  everything  for  the  time  being  except  his 
devotion  to  Elise.  As  for  Elise  herself,  her  art  is  her 
grand  passion,  to  which  she  has  given  her  whole  soul. 
But  David’s  ardor  at  length  prevails,  a ml  they  are  united 
In  what  the  French  call  a free  marriage,  a union  not 
sanctioned  by  law  or  church. 

After  a few  weeks  Elise  finds  that  she  must  sacrifice 
either  her  lover  or  her  art,  and  she  yields  to  the  power  of 
her  ambition.  She  desert*  David  ami  hides  herself  in  the 
wilderness  of  Faria.  He  searches  for  her  in  despair,  and 
at  length  falls  ill.  When  on  the  very  point  of  committing 
suicide,  he  is  saved  by  a young  minister  from  Manchester 
who  had  known  him  as  a boy  on  the  farm,  and  has 
through  all  his  career  felt  the  keenest  interest  in  the 
talented  young  bookworm.  Mr.  Ancrum,  the  minister, 
takes  David  back  to  Manchester. 

Rut  while  David  had  been  forgetting  everything  in  his 
devotion  to  Elise,  his  wayward  sister  Louise  had  been  be- 
having far  worse.  She  had  formed  the  acquaintance  of  a 
dissolute  though  talented  sculptor  whose  study  wras  in  the 
same  house,  and  had  gone  to  live  with  him  as  his  mis- 
tress. David  demands  of  her  that  she  shall  persuade  the 
sculptor  to  make  her  his  lawful  wife;  and  the  thing  is 
brought  about  through  the  gift  by  David  of  nil  the  money 
which  his  father  had  left  to  him— for  it  should  1m*  ex- 


plained that  Reuben  Grieve  had  at  length  repented  and 
had  made  over  to  David  the  little  estate  of  six  hundred 
pounds. 

David  begins  at  the  bottom  again  in  Manchester, 
crushed  and  altered,  and  gradually  builds  up  his  business 
again.  Purcell  had  once  formed  a plan  to  buy  the  build- 
ing in  which  David’s  shop  was  located,  in  order  to  turn 
out  the  teuant;  but  Lucy,  eajjer  to  put  David  under  obli- 
gation to  her,  reveals  the  plan  to  him,  and  prompt  action 
averts  the  calamity.  Purcell  discovers  Lucy’s  part  in  the 
matter,  and  she  is  sent  off  to  relatives,  and  U henceforth 
practically  banished  from  home.  She  loses  no  opportunity 
to  impress  upon  David  the  fact  tliat  she  lias  made  great 
sacrifices  in  his  behalf,  and  that  her  whole  life  has  been 
spoiled  on  his  areount.  David  feel*  the  need  of  a wif* 
and  a home,  Lucy  is  rather  pretty  and  attractive,  he  b 
in  his  loneliness  touched  by  the  genuineness  of  her  affec- 
tion for  him,  and  at  length,  on©  day.  plunges  into  the  pro- 
posal of  a marriage  which  opens  the  gates  of  heaven  to 
her  while  coming  very  far  short  of  satisfying  him. 

And  hero  begins  the  strongest  and  best  part  of  all  this 
book.  A more  ill-mated  pair,  it  might  be  supposed, 
would  be  hard  to  find.  Does  Mrs.  Ward,  therefore,  pro- 
ceed to  show  how  marriage  is  a failure,  and  how  two 
people  of  different  tastes  and  natures  bound  together 
under  such  circumstances  must  inevitably  drift  further 
ajiart  and  make  eventual  shipwreck  of  their  wedded  life? 
Not  by  any  means.  Gradually,  little  by  little,  through 
a term  of  years,  Lucy’s  nature  becomes  lees  worldly,  her 
selfishness  disappears,  she  learns  to  tako  some  slight  interest 
in  David's  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  his  workingmen, 
and  love  on  both  side*  grows  stronger  and  stronger,  until, 
at  length,  something  like  an  ideal  affection  exists  be- 
tween the  two.  If  nothing  else  could  be  commend*1*!  aUmt 
this  book — and  there  is  much  to  commend— it  would  de- 
serve high  praise  for  its  sane,  wholesome,  and  true  teach- 
ings upon  the  subject  of  marriage. 

Referring  in  later  life  to  his  experience  in  Paris,  David 
has  this  to  say,  in  which  he  sums  up  what  is,  in  fact,  the 
whole  lesson  of  this  book  upon  the  marriage  question: 

wNo,”  he  said,  with  deep  emphasis.  u No — I have  come 
to  think  the  most  disnp|»einting  and  hopeless  marriage, 
nobly  borne,  to  be  better  worth  having  tnan  what  pco  pie 
call  an  ideal  passion  — if  the  ideal  passion  must  1--  en- 
joyed at  the  expense  of  one  of  those  fundamental  rules 
w hich  poor  human  nature  has  worked  out,  with  such  infi- 
nite difficulty  aud  nniu,  for  the  protection  and  help  of  its 
own  weakness.  I aid  not  know  it — but,  so  far  us  in  me 
lay,  I was  betraying  ami  injuring  that  society  which  has 
given  me  all  1 have.” 

David  does  not  develop  into  a Christian  of  a precisely 
orthodox  type,  but  his  further  rending  aud  study  and. 
above  all,  his  experience  in  trying  to  live  a true  life,  soon 
lead  him  wholly  to  abandon,  as  worthless  and  shallow, 
the  French  materialism  w hich  ho  hod  at  first  espoused. 
Here  are  some  Extracts  from  his  journal,  in  which  he 
makes  explanation  of  his  progress  in  religious  belief: 

When  I look  bock  over  tho  mass  of  patient  labor  w hich 
lias  accumulated  during  the  present  century  round  the 
founder  of  Christianity  and  the  origins  of  his  society— 
when  I compare  the  text-books  of  sixty  years  ago— I no 
longer  wonder  at  the  empty  ami  ignorant  arrogance  with 
which  the  French  eighteenth  century  treated  the  whole 
subject.  The  first  stone  of  tho  modern  building  had  not 
been  laid  when  Voltaire  wrote,  unless  perhaps  in  the  Wolf- 
enbfittel  fragment*.  He  knew,  in  truth,  no  more  than 
the  Jesuits,  much  less,  in  fact,  than  the  better  men  among 
them. 

...  It  has  been  like  the  unravelling  of  a niece  of  fine 
and  ancient  needlework— and  so  discovering  the  secrets  of 
its  make  and  craftsmanship.  A few  loose  ends  were  first 
followed  up;  then  gradually  the  whole  tissue  had  been 
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involved,  till  at  last  the  nature  and  quality  of  each 
thread,  the  purpose  and  the  skill  of  each  stitch,  are  be- 
coming plain,  and  what  was  mystery  rises  into  knowledge. 

. . . But  how  close  and  fine  a web! — and  how  difilcult 
and  ]>atieiit  the  process  by  which  Christian  reality  has  to 
be  grasped ! There  is  no  short  cut— one  must  toil. 

But  after  one  has  toiled,  what  are  the  rewards*  Truth 
first — which  is  an  end  in  itself,  and  not  a means  to  any- 
thing beyond.  Then— the  great  figure  of  Christianity 

given  back  to  you  with  something  at  least  of  the  first 
magic,  the  first  “ natural  truth*’  of  look  and  tone.  Through 
and  beyond  dogmatic  overlay,  and  Messianic  theory  and 
■wonder-loving  addition,  to  recover,  at  least  fragmenta- 
rilj\  the  actual  voice,  the  first  meaning,  which  is  also  the 
eternal  meaning,  of  Jesus — Paul — “John”! 

Finally— a conception  of  Christianity  in  which  you 
discern  once  more  its  lasting  validity  and  significance — its 
imperishable  place  in  human  life,  ft  becomes  simply  that 
preaching  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  which  belongs  to  and 
affects  you — you,  the  modern  European — -just  as  Greek 
philosophy,  Stoic  or  Cynic,  was  that  preaching  of  it  which 
belonged  to  and  affected  Epictetus. 

. Just  aa  Lucy  had  come  to  be  the  wife  of  his  soul,  sym- 
pathetic and  devoted,  she  fell  victim  to  malignunt  cancer, 
leaving  David  with  a little  sou  several  year*  old.  By  this 
time  he  had  become  known  as  a writer  upon  labor  ques- 
tions and  social  topics,  his  book  business  had  grown  very 
large,  and  he  had  Income  a printer  and  publisher  os  well, 
employing  a force  of  several  hundred  men.  Ho  has  in- 
troduced profit-sharing  schemes,  ami  in  various  way®  has 
made  himself  a man  of  great  power  and  influence  in  Man- 
chester, having  the  confidence  of  all  classes,  ami  esjieclally 
of  workingmen  and  their  organizations.  The  brilliant 
career  as  a great  statesman  which  some  of  his  friends 
bad  anticipated  for  him  in  his  fiery  youth  was  not  to  l>e 
his.  But  his  manly  ami  altrulstical  life  iu  Manchester  was 
career  enough. 

For  new  friends,  new  surroundings,  efforts  of  another 
type,  his  power  was  now  irrevocably  gone;  he  shrank 
more  than  ever  from  the  egotisms  or  competition.  But 
within  the  old  lines  he  liad  recovered  an  abundant  energy. 
Among  his  workmen;  amid  the  details,  now  fortunate, 
now  untoward,  of  his  labors  for  the  solution  of  certain 
problems  of  industrial  ethics;  in  the  workings  of  the 
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Dark  Days  in  Chile:  An  Account  of  the  Revolution  of 
1891.  By  Maurice  H.  Hervey.  8vo,  pp.  341.  New 
York:  Macmillan  & Co.  83. 

Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Chilian  war  Maurice  H.  Hervey 
was  sent  by  the  l»ndon  Times  to  be  its  special  correspondent 
at  the  scene  of  trouble.  Mr  .Hervey  went  out  instructed  to 
exercise  his  own  best  judgment  oh  to  the  situation.  He  found, 
upon  a thorough  study  of  affairs  in  Suntiago.  that  Balinaceda 
hid  been  entirely  misrepresented  to  the  outside  world,  and 
that  there  was  better  reason  for  sympathizing  with  the  presi- 
dent than  with  the  revolutionists.  His  letters  carried  out  that 
tone.  But  Mr.  Hervey,  who  was  the  only  special  correspondent 
at  that  time  iu  Chili  for  any  North  American  or  Kuropean 
journal.  was  pursuing  a course  which  conflicted  with  the  pol- 
icy of  the  British  Government  atid  the  British  ores*.  He  was 
consequently  recalled  and  superseded,  his  recall  liclng  for  no 
reason  whatsoever  except  his  preference  for  Balmaceda.  Mr. 
Il**rrey.  however,  is  not  to  bo  suppressed,  lie  tells  his  story 
exceedingly  well  in  a book  which  is  still  timely  and  readable, 
and  which  nos  peculiar  interest  in  the  United  states  on  account 
of  our  present  diplomatic  situation.  Mr  Hervey  inclines  to 
the  opinion  that  the  attack  upon  the.  sailors  of  the  United 
States  ship  Baltimore  was  connived  at  by  the  Chilian  Govern 
ment  for  political  purposes. 

The  House  of  Cromwell  and  the  Story  of  Dunkirk.  By 
James  Way len.  8vo,  pp.  389.  Loudon : Elliot  Stock. 
10s.  6d. 

Evidently  written  by  an  ardent  believer  in  the  sainthood 
the  great  Protector.  Tlio  earlier  portion  of  this  book  la  en- 


romarkable  pamphlet  srheme,  dealing  with  social  and 
religious  fact,  which  was  fnst  making  his  name  famous  in 
the  ears  of  the  England  which  thinks  and  labors;  ami  in 
the  self -devoted  help  of  the  unhappy— 1m  was  developing 
more  and  more  the  idealist’s  qualities,  ami  here  and 
there — inevitably — the  idealist's  mistakes.  His  face,  ns 
middle  life  was  Beginning  to  *hai»e  it — with  its  subtle  ami 
sensitive  beauty — was  at  once  the  index  of  his  strength 
and  his  limitations. 

When  we  reach  tlio  end  of  the  book  and  reluctantly  part 
company  with  tho  hero,  ho  bat  been  only  lately  bereaved, 
and  is  still,  therefore,  a young  man ; but  his  character  is 
wholly  formed,  aud  wo  sco  clearly  that  his  life  must  pro- 
ceed, henceforth,  smoothly  upon  tlio  lines  which  have  been 
projected  for  it.  The  author  sums  up  the  experience  of 
her  hero  iu  the  following  paragraph,  to  which  tho  most 
orthodox  can  take  no  exception : 

He  knew  the  perils  of  liis  own  nature,  and  there  was 
in  him  a stern  sense  of  the  difficulty  of  living  aright,  and 
the  awfulness  of  the  claim  made  by  God  and  man  on  tho 
strength  and  will  of  the  individual.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  lie  hod  bean  m taught  of  God 19  through  natural  affec- 
tion, through  repentance,  through  sorrow,  through  the 
constant  energies  of  the  intellect.  Never  had  the  Divine 
voice  been  clearer  to  him,  or  the  Divine  Fatherhood  more 
real.  Freely  he  had  received — but  only  that  he  might 
freely  give.  On  this  Christmas  night  he  renewed  every 
past  vow  of  his  soul,  and  iu  so  doing  rose  once  more  into 
that  state  And  temper  which  is  man’s  pledge  and  earnest 
of  immortality— since  already,  hero  ana  now,  it  istheetur- 
tval  life  begum 

Mrs.  Ward  has  written  this  book  with  purpose  and  with 
conscience.  It  teaches  true  lessons,  it  paints  real  life  ami 
experience,  and  it  is  a worthy  addition  of  the  groat  Eng- 
lish novels  of  our  generation.  It  is  a book  which  has 
seemingly  been  written  with  a heavy  heart,  and  a sombre 
shallow  lies  across  most  of  the  pages;  yet  there  runs 
through  it  all  a note  of  hope  and  courage  which  finds  its 
full  expression  in  the  last  paragraph  we  have  quoted.  Of 
Louie's  sad  career  and  painful  death  and  of  the  ex- 
perience* and  fates  of  other  dramatie  persona  oar  reader 
must  learn  from  the  book  itself. 
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tirely  devoted  to  the  pedigrees  ami.  in  some  instance*,  slight 
sketches  of  Oliver's  descendants.  The  latter  contains  an  Inter- 
esting account  of  the  Dunkirk  transaction.  Then  come  a col- 
lection of  hitherto  tmpubllabed  letters,  written  either  by  Oliver 
or  his  secretaries,  making  a valuable  appendix  to  Carlyle's 
more  important  work.  The  book  term! nates  with  a heteroge- 
neous collection  of  Cromw  ellian  lore  (mcluding  a reprint  of  the 
“Soldier's  Pocket  Bible  “)  and  anecdotes,  which  form  perhaps 
the  most  readable  portion  of  this  work. 

Tho  Bishop  Hill  Colony : A Religious  Communistic  Set*- 
Dement  in  Henry  County,  Illinois.  By  Michael  A. 
Mikkelsen,  A.  M.  Tho  Johns  Hopkins  studies  in  His- 
torical and  Political  Science.  Baltimore:  The  Johns 
Hopkins  Press.  50  cents. 

The  Bishop  Hill  colony  possesses  interest  from  various 
points  of  view.  Its  historical  significance  Is  great,  for  aa  a 
pioneer  Swedish  settlement  of  several  hundred  families  It  had 
much  to  do  with  tho  subsequent  heavy  migration  of  Swedes  to 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  the  Northwest.  It  is  also  interesting 
from  the  point  of  view  of  Church  history,  and  it  has  its  place 
among  those  curious  communistic  experiments  of  which  the 
United  States  has  seen  so  large  a number.  Mr.  Mikkelsen  Is  a 
post  graduate  student  in  history  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity. and  he  has  produced  in  this  monograph  a noteworthy  con- 
tribution to  the  history  of  the  origins  of  civil  and  religift.1 
society  in  the  Northwest. 

The  Princess  Tarakanova.  By  J.  P.  Danilev/fci.  Jn*# 
pp.  252.  London:  Swan  8onnenschein  ft  Co.  Ids.  ffci. 
This  story  has  nil  the  defects  of  history  and  none  of  the 
merits  of  fiction.  But  to  the  student  of  Kusahui  history  it  will 
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have  an  Interest  entirely  apart  from  Its  merits,  or  demerits, 
as  a novel.  It  drain  with  the  attempt  of  the  ill-fated  Princess 
Tarakanova  to  oust  Catherine  II.  from  the  throne  of  Russia, 
ami  is  well  described  a#  “a  dark  page  in  Russian  history.**  The 
portrait*  in  the  volume  are  interesting,  and  the  frontispiece  is 
really  a striking  and  powerful  picture.  Mine.  Ida  d<?  Mouch- 
anotl' s translation  is  good.  She  should  turn  her  attention  to  a 
more  promising  subject  than  Donilevski. 
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Wendell  Phillips:  The  Agitator.  By  Carlos  Martyr). 

Special  edition,  revised.  Pai*»r,  8vo,  pp.  600,  New 
York:  Funk  & W agnails  Company.  $1. 

Carlo*  Martyu'a  life  of  Wendell  Phillips  has  already  been 
before  the  public  for  a year  or  two,  but  it*  appearance  In  a 
cheaper  edition  this  year  should  give  it  a greatly  increased 
sole  and  distribution.  It  is  n wonderfully  strong  and  clear 
recital  of  the  career  of  the  eloquent  and  courageous  agitator 
for  human  freedom. 


ESSAYS,  CRITICISM,  AND  BELLES-LETTRES. 
Francis  Bacon  and  His  Secret  Society.  By  Mrs.  Henry 
Pott.  12mo,  pp.  421.  Chicago:  Francis  J.  Schulte 
& Co. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  Bacon  Shakespeare  con- 
troversy, it  would  he  silly  to  deny  the  immense  range  of  inter- 
esting and  important  information  that  the  recent  Baron  cult 
has  succeeded  in  bringing  to  light.  Mrs.  Henry  Pott,  whose 
previous  Baconian  writings  have  so  worthily  attracted  atten- 
tion, has  now  brought  out  a volume  of  extraordinary  Interest 
entitled  "Francis  Bacon  and  His  Secret  Society,"  In  which  she 
endeavors  to  prove  the  existence  in  Bacon's  time  of  a secret 
order  of  which  lie  was  the  centre,  and  which  had  some  con- 
nection with  the  Inner  circles  of  Freemasonry.  Whether  her 
theories  are  true  or  false,  the  book  contain*  much  that  is 
curious  and  valuable. 

Tales  and  Legends  of  National  Origin  or  Widely  Cur- 
rent in  England  from  Early  Times.  With  Critical 
Introductions  by  W.  Carew  H&klitt.  8vo,  pp.  501. 
New  York:  Macmillan  & Co.  $3.50. 

This  collection  contains  ten  supernatural  legends,  six  feu- 
dal and  forest  legends,  twelve  romantic  legends,  and  seven 
descriptive  and  humomus  legends.  The  stories  are  clearly  and 
well  told,  and  the  critical  Introductions  embody,  in  the  brief- 
est possible  form,  the  results  of  the  best  scholarship.  The 
Introduction  to  the  Robin  Hood  legend,  for  Instance,  occupies 
some  twenty  five  pages,  while  one  or  two  pages  suffice  for 
some  of  the  others.  The  book  Is  very  handsomely  made  and 
printed,  and  it  meets  a very  clearly  defined  want.  It  will 
become  a standard. 

A Primer  on  Browning.  By  F.  Mary  Wilson.  12mo, 
pp.  248.  New  York:  Macmillan  & Co.  75  cents. 
Tills  little  hook  contains  chapters  on  Browning's  literary 
life  and  jiersonnl  characteristics,  but  the  bulk  of  it  la  devoted 
to  introductions  to  the  poems.  It  Is  arranged  os  a practical 
hand-book  to  accompany  and  aid  the  ordinary  reader  or  Brown- 
ing, and  for  this  purpose  it  is  worthy  of  the  highest  com- 
mendation. 

Four  Lectures  on  Heurik  Ibsen.  Dealiug  Chiefly  with 
his  Metrical  Works.  By  Fhilip  H.Wicksteed,  M.A. 
, 16mo,  pp.  126.  New  York:  Macmilluu  & Co.  90 

cents. 

Mr.  Wickateed  is  the  young  Unitarian  clergyman  who 
preaches  in  Hr.  Marti neau's  old  chapel  in  Loodoa.  and  who  is 
the  warden  of  the  so-called  Robert  Elsmere  Hall.  The  first 
lecture  is  upon  Isben's  poems,  the  second  on  “Brand.”  the 
third  on  "Peer  Oynt.”  and  the  fourth  on  Ibsen’s  social  dramas. 
Students  and  readers  of  Ibsen  will  find  this  little  book  well 
worth  buying. 

Dante:  His  Life  and  Writings.  By  Oscar  Browning, 
lfirno,  pp.  1W.  New  York:  Macmillan  & Co.  90 
cents. 

Mr.OscAr  Browning  wrote  the  article  on  I>ante  In  the  last 
edit  iou  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  He  has  revised  and 
enlarged  that  article,  and  it  appears  as  au  attractive  little 
volume. 

Gossip  in  ft  Library.  By  Edmund  Gossse.  8vo.  Loudon: 
William  Hefnemann.  7b.  6d. 

Tills  volume  answers  to  Its  name:  It  Is  gossip,  and  about 
books.  Most  of  them  are  old  books— indeed,  only  three  arc  by 
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living  authors.  It  does  not  profess  to  deal  with  them  sys- 
tematically or  completely.  Mr.  Gosse  simply  chats  about  each 
in  turn  in  the  capricious  way  in  which  a mau  might  talk  abet* 
showing  his  library  to  a friend.  Sometimes  he  gives  a real 
account  of  the  volume,  it*  history,  importance,  and  content*. 
Sometimes  he  merely  indulges  in  disjointed  remarks.  TM 
essays  which  most  readers  will  be  interested  to  see  are  those 
on  Camden's  Britannia,  the  "Mirror  for  Magistrates.’*  “What 
Amt  Lung  Read,"  the  “Life  of  John  Bunele,  “Peter  Beil  and 
his  Tormentors,"  anil  the  Duke  of  Rutland's  Poems.  The  tills 
of  the  book,  though  accurate,  is  unfortunate.  A writer  of  Mr, 
Gosac's  position  should  avoid  even  the  suspicion  of  a pun. 

Goethe:  His  Life  and  Writings.  By  Oscar  Browning. 
M.A.  18mo,  pp.  152.  New  York:  Macmillan  & 
Co.  90  cents. 

Mr.  Browning’s  Goethe,  like  his  Dante,  is  reprinted  with 
alterations  and  additions  from  an  article  contributed  to  the 
Kucyelopariia  Britannica.  It  is  an  extremely  useful  and  aril- 
proportioned  little  sketch  of  Goethe's  life  and  writings. 

The  Browning  Cyclopaedia.  By  Edward  Berdoe.  8vot 
pp.  572.  London:  Honnenschein.  10b.  6d. 

A guide  to  the  study  of  the  works  of  Robert  Browning, 
with  copious  explanatory  notes  and  references  on  all  difficult 
passages. 

“God  and  the  People.”  By  Charles  W.  Btubb.  8vo,  pp. 
156.  London:  T.  Fisher  Unwin.  5«. 

A selection  from  the  writings  of  Joseph  MazzinI,  bearing 
as  sub-title  “The  Religious  Creed  of  a Democrat, " 

Pictures  of  Travel.  By  Heinrich  Heine.  Two  volumes, 
8vo.  London:  William  Heinemaun.  5s.  each. 

The  second  and  third  volumes  of  the  complete  English 
edition  of  Heine’s  works,  translated  into  English  by  Charles 
Godfrey  Leland  (Hons  Breitumnn). 


POETRY  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

Political  Verse.  Edited  by  George  Baintsbury.  Hkno, 
pp.  289.  New  York:  Macmillan  & Co.  $1. 

Mr.  Hulntsbury  has  gone  through  the  range  of  standard 
English  poetry*  in  order  to  cull  out  a special  collection  of  the 
political  verse  of  different  periods  In  England.  Nothing  of 
the  kind  has  been  done  tiefore.  The  result  is  a little  volume, 
more  interesting  as  illustrative  of  history  than  as  poetry 
per  9t. 

The  Flaming  Meteor*  Poetical  “Works of  Will  Hubbard- 
Kcruun.  With  a Biographical  Sketch  by  Hon.  John 
R.  Clyraer.  12mo,  pp.  270.  Chicago;  Charles  H. 
Kerr  & Co. 

Will  Huhltard-Keman  Is  so  much  better  known  as  the 
quondam  editor  of  the  Okolona  (Miss.)  States,  and  as  a young 
Northerner  who  went  South  after  the  war  *to  identify  hlmsrlf 
more  bitterly  and  vindictively  with  the  “Ixxd  Cause  "than 
Robert  Toombs  himself,  than  by  any  other  title  to  fame,  that 
the  public  is  hardly  aware  of  him  as  a poet.  The  fact  is  that 
Mr.  Reman  is  essentially  the  poet  rather  than  the  journalist  or 
politician.  Most  of  his  verses  have  appeared  as  fugitive  news- 
paper pieces  in  small  Western  impcrs,  but  then*  is  the  true  fire 
and  ring  in  all  of  them.  This  collection,  which  hails  from 
the  West,  is  worthy  of  more  attention  than  it  is  likely  at  the 
present  moment  to  receive.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Kernan 
will  devote  himself  in  good  earnest  to  the  further  cultivatioa 
of  his  poetical  muse. 

The  Tempting  of  the  King:  A Study  of  the  Law.  By 
William  Vincent  Byars.  Paper,  12mo,  pp.  53.  St. 
Louis:  C.W.  Alban  & Co.  25  cent*. 

This  poem  tells  the  story  of  the  temptation  of  King  David 
by  the  beauty  of  Halhsheha  in  a smooth  and  readable  blank 
verse. 

Concerning  Cats.  By  Graham  R.  Tomson.  &vo,  pp. 
135.  London:  T.  Fisher  Unwin.  3s. fid. 

A volume  of  the  Cameo  Series,  containing  an  anthology 
of  poems  concerning  cats,  by  many  authors,  both  English  and 
French.  Although  by  no  means  comprehensive,  the  selection 
is  excellent.  It  contains  a new  poem  bv  Mr.  Cosmo  Monkhouse 
—one  of  the  ia-st  in  the  b<K>k— and  many  translated  from  the 
French  by  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse,  while  several  French  pieces, 
“too  excellent  to  leave  out,  too  subtle  to  translate,"  are  In- 
cluded in  their  original  form.  Mr.  Arthur  Tomson  s illustra- 
tions are  quaint  and  pleasing. 
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The  Profligate.  By  A.  W.  Pinero,  pp.  123.  London : 
William  Heinemann.  2b.  Gd. 

The  second  volume  of  Mr.  Pinero’s  dramatic  works,  con- 
taining, in  addition  to  "The  Profligate”  itself.  an  introductory 
erway  W Mr.  Mulcom  Snlnmnu,  ami  an  excellent  reproduction 
of  Mr.T.  Mordecai’s  portrait  of  the  dramatist. 

Herrick’s  Works.  Edited  by  Alfred  W.  Pollard.  Two 
volumes.  12mo,  pp.  318,  856.  London : Lawrence  & 
Bullen. 

Messrs  Lawrence  A Bullen  have  inaugurated  their  Muses* 
Library  by  a new  edition  of  Herrick’s  poems,  "The  Heaperi- 
dfs”  and  &Nohle  Numlters,”  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Alfred 
W.  Pollard  and  with  a preface  by  Mr.  Swinburne. 


FICTION. 

Mr.  Isaacs:  A Tale  of  Modern  India.  By  F.  Marion 

Crawford.  12mo,  pp.  320.  New  York:  Macmillan 
6c  Co.  $1 

With  all  Mr.  Marion  Crawford’s  new  stories  appearing  so 
frequently  and  maintaining  so  high  a standard  of  merit,  his 
original  tale.  "Mr.  Isaacs.’5  holds  the  first  place  in  the  list. 
His  publishers,  the  Messrs.  Macmillan,  have  been  obliged  to 
isaue  a new  edition  of  it. 

Philip;  or,  Tho  Mollies*  Secret:  A Tale  of  the  Coal 
Regions.  By  Patrick  Justin  McMakou.  12mo,  pp. 
578.  Philadelphia : H.  L.  Kilner  & Co.  $1 .25. 

This  la  a tale  of  the  Pennsylvania  coal  regions  based  upon 
exciting  Incidents  in  the  Molly  Maguire  troubles,  and  written 
from  the  moral  and  religious  point  of  view  of  the  Catholic 
Church. 

A North  Country  Comedy.  By  M.  Botham -Edwards. 
12mo,  pp.  347.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 
$1.25. 

A new  English  novel  in  IJppincott’s  copyrighted  foreign 
series,  A conventional  English  society  story,  with  a little  more 
of  incident  and  movement  UiaD  usual. 

A Strange  Elopement.  By  W.  Clark  Russell.  12zno,  pp. 
216.  New  York:  Macmillan  & Co.  $1. 

Tills  is  another  of  Clark  Russell’s  swinging,  readable  sea 
tales,  the  centre  of  interest  being  an  elopement  at  sea  in  an 
open  ItoaL 

The  Heiress  of  Greenhurst.  By  Mrs.  Ann  8.  Stevens. 
Paper,  12mo,  pp.  430.  Philadelphia : T.  B.  Poterson  6c 
Bros.  25  cents. 

Tales  of  Two  Countries.  By  Alexander  L.  Kiel  land. 
London:  Osgood  6c  Mcllvaine.  3».  Gd. 

English  readers  already  owe  a debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr. 
William  Archer  for  introducing  them  to  the  works  of  listen 
and  Maeterlinck.  That  debt  is  now  increased  by  this  volume 
of  short  stories  by  one  whom  Mr.  Archer  places  on  an  equal 
eminence  in  Norwegian  literature  with  Ibsen  and  Bjdrnson 
Kiel  land,  Mr.  Archer  s preface  tells  us.  came  to  the  front  some 
twenty  years  later  than  either  of  these  writers,  but  he  is 
already  the  author  of  a goodly  number  of  books,  both  long 
novels  and  short  stories,  which  we  hope  w*e  shall  soon  have  an 
opportunity  of  reading.  Each  of  the  tales  in  this  volume  is  a 
gem.  but  they  are  all  entirely  distinct  and  breathe  a different 
feeling.  All  make  one  thiuk.  Kiclland  is  no  mere  story- 
teller. lie  has  keen  artistic  and  social  sympathies,  is  realistic 
without  Iw-ing  coarse,  and  above  all  is  entirely  readable  and 
interesting. 

The  Tragic  Comedians.  By  George  Meredith.  8vo,  pp. 
258.  London:  Ward,  Lock  & Bowden.  6s. 

The  tragic  love-story  of  Ferdinand  I^isNalle  And  Helene 
von  Ilonniges  serves  Mr.  Meredith  ns  the  subject-matter  of  this 
novel,  which  find  appeared  in  t*»ok  form  la  Inhi.  Mr.  Mere 
tilth’s  chief  authority  was.  In  fact,  the  book  written  by  Helene 
von  Kacowitzji  herself , and  he  baa  kept  very  close  to  her  narra- 
tive, his  characters  being  easily  recognizable  under  the  ficti- 
tious names  with  which  he  endowed  them.  This  new  edition 
has  been  carefully  revised  and  corrected  bv  Mr  Meredith,  ami 
has  also  the  advantage  of  a brief  Introduction  by  the  editor  of 
the  Illustrated  London  JVetcw,  Mr.  Clement  Shorter,  on  Ferdl 
hand  I^assalle,  judicious  and  carefully  w itteu,  hut  giving  too 
little  attention,  we  think,  to  luissalle’s  political  career.  An 
excellent  portrait  of  Mr.  Meredith  forms  a frontispiece  to  the 
volume,  which  also  contains  portraits  of  Lassalle  uud  Helene. 


Meredithlans  owe  a debt  of  gratitude  to  the  publishers  for 
issuing  this  book  in  a binding  uniform  with  Mr.  Meredith's  other 
works. 

John  Pas- Plus.  By  tho  Marquis  of  Lorue.  Paper,  pp. 
237.  Is. 

A volume  of  the  Railway  Automatic  Library.  The  Mar- 
quis of  Ix>rno  must  write  something  better  than  this  if  he 
wishes  to  gain  any  reputation  as  a novelist. 


SCIENCE  AND  MEDICINE. 

Homilies  of  Science.  By  Dr.  Paul  Cartm.  12mo,  pp.  327. 
Chicago:  Tho  Open  Court  Publishing  Co.  $1.50. 

These  brief  essays,  chiefly  upon  reltgious  thought  and 
practical  ethics,  first  appeared  us  editorials  in  the  Open  Court. 
a remarkably  strong  and  original  Chicago  publication  devoted 
to  advanced  thought.  While  these  essays  are  opposed  to  some 
of  the  teachings  of  dogmatic  Christianity,  they  are  full  of  the 
spirit  of  the  highest  Christian  morality,  and  are  not  iu  any 
true  sense  antagonistic  to  religious  faith.  They  are  construct- 
ive rather  than  destructive. 

Geological  Sketches  at  Home  ami  Abroad.  By  Archibald 
Geikie,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.S.  12mo,  pp.  342.  New  York; 
Macmillan  6c  Co.  $1.50. 

Dr.  Archibald  Geikie  is  director-general  of  the  geological 
surveys  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  uud  is  a bright  and  ac- 
complished writer  as  well  as  a distinguished  scholar.  This 
volume  is  a collection  of  his  fugitive  essays  and  writings  upon 
geological  topics,  and  it  covers  a wide,  terrestrial  range.  It 
deals  with  English,  Scotch,  French.  Scandinavian,  Swiss,  and 
American  geological  topics,  and  is  altogether  a readable  and 
charming  volume. 

The  Story  of  the  Hills:  A Book  about  Mountains  for 
General  Readers.  By  Rev.  H.  N.  Hutchinson,  B.  A. , 
F.G.8.  12mo,  pp.  370.  New  York.  Macmillan  & 

Co.  $1.50. 

Like  T>r.  Geikie.  Rev.  H.  N.  Hutchinson,  F.G.S.,  is  also  a 
distinguished  British  geologist.  He  dedicates  his  book  to  all 
who  love  mountains  and  hills.  It  deals  with  "The  Mountains  as 
they  Are”  in  Part  1.  and  "How  the  Mountains  were  Made”  in 
Part  II.  It  has  a number  of  illustrations,  and  is  a book  which 
could  be  reed  by  all  young  people  with  great  profit  and  inter- 
est. Moreover,  it  is  just  the  hook  for  intelligent  travellers- 
who  are  making  a sojourn  in  tho  Alps,  the  Rockies,  or  any 
other  mountain  region. 

Helen  Keller:  Souvenir  of  the  First  Hummer  Meeting 
of  the  American  Association  to  Promote  tho  Teaching 
of  Speech  to  the  Deaf.  Washington:  The  Volta 

Bureau. 

The  cane  of  nelen  Keller,  who  became  totally  deaf  and 
blind  at  the  age  of  eighteen  months,  and  who  now  converses 
fluently  and  writes  a beautiful  hand,  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting and  remarkable  in  the  history  of  modern  methods  for 
the  instruction  of  blind  deaf  mutes.  We  do  our  readers  a 
kindness  in  calling  attention  to  this  fascinating  and  extraord' 
nary  little  publication. 


EDUCATION  AND  TEXT-BOOKS. 

Reading  and  Speaking : Familiar  Talks  to  Young  Men 
who  would  Speak  Well  in  Public.  By  Broinard  Gard- 
ner Smith,  A.M.  12mo,  pp.  165.  Boston:  D.  C. 
Heath  & Co.  65  cents. 

Professor  Brainard  O.  Smith,  of  Cornell  University-  the 
gentleman  whose  admirable  instruction  in  the  correct  and  fit 
writing  of  ordinary  practical  English  has  led  to  much  needles* 
controversy  nltout  schools  of  Journalism— is  the  author  of  a lit- 
tle book  which  will  Is*  hailed  with  joy  and  gladness  by  young 
men  in  four  hundred  American  colleges  and  universities,  and 
big  hoys  in  four  thousand  high  schools  and  academies  It  i* 
a practical,  useful,  every -day  little  treatise  upon  public  speak- 
ing. This  is  o nook  that  will  sell  In  spite  of  everything. 

Farensic  Eloquence:  A Treatise  on  the  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Oratory.  By  John  Goss,  A.M.  12mo,  pp. 
$$$.  b *n  Francisco*  The  8.  Carson  Co. 

Some v hat  in  the  line  of  Professor  Smith's  book,  but  lewt 
Perfectly  'Adapted  to  the  use  of  students,  is  a volume  oa 
•Foneci  ic  Eloquence,  by  Mr  John  Goss,  of  Ban  Francisco. 
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La  Famille  de  Germandre.  Par  George  Sami.  Edited  by 
Augusta  C.  Kimball,  12mo,  pp.  118,  Boston:  Ginn 
& GO.  65  cents. 

Student*  of  French  will  find  Augusta  Kimball's  edition  of 
George  Sand's  ** Iji  l-'amillc  de  Gertuandre  “ a well-selected  tale, 
conveniently  printed  and  prepared. 

Manual  of  Plano  Geometry,  on  tho  Heuristic  Plan.  By 
G.  Irving  Hopkins.  12mo,  pp.  187.  Boston:  D.  C. 
Heath  & Co.  75  ceute. 

The  principles  of  geometry  do  not  change,  hut  there  is 
such  a thing  as  improving  the  methods  of  presenting  and 
teaching  geometry,  and  >lr  Hopkins'  little  manual  would  seem 
to  be  better  adapted  than  anything  that  has yet  been  published 
for  the  presentation  of  plane  geometry  to  young  pupils. 


BOOKS  OF  REFERENCE. 

Tho  Century  Dictionary:  An  Encyclopedic  Lexicon  of 
the  English  Language.  Prepared  under  the  direction 
of  William  Dwight  Whitney.  Ph.P. , LL.D.  Six 
volumes.  Vol.  VI.,  pp.  1046.  New  York:  The  Cen- 
tury Company. 

The  delivery  of  tho  sixth  and  concluding  volume  of  the 
Century  Dictionary,  covering  a little  more  tl»an  the  lost  seven 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  la  a noteworthy  event  as  marking  the 
completion  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  modern  literary  undertak- 
ings. The  Century  Dictionary  will  l»e  received  os  the  standard 
for  many  years  to  come  by  very  considerably  more  than  half  of 
the  English-speaking  world.  Far  from  being  a disappoint- 
ment. it  is  hailed  by  the  intelligent  public  with  dellgnt  and 
enthusiasm. 

Band,  McNally  & Co.’s  Indexed  Atlas  of  the  World. 
Chicago  and  New  York:  Rand,  McNally  & Co. 

What  the  great  Century  Dictionary  Is  to  other  and  less 
complete  lexicons  of  F.nglish,  Rand,  McNally  & Ox’s  new  In- 
dexed Atlas  of  the  World  will  be  among  other  accessible  at- 
lases. The  page  is  much  larger  than  that  of  any  other  atlas, 
the  maps  are  all  new  and  embody  the  latest  data,  and  the 
indexing  features  are  by  far  the  most  complete  and  perfect 
ever  attempted  before.  An  exhaustive  index  accompanies  every 
map.  The  maps  of  the  States  show  absolutely  every  existing 
poet -office,  a thing  probablv  never  attempted  before  lu  a world 
atlas.  The  statistical  tables,  based  upon  the  latest  census- 
taking  and  illustrated  w ith  colored  diagrams,  are  also  of  the 
highest  value.  Splendid  maps  of  all  the  principal  cities  of 
the  world  are  another  feature  of  this  entrancing  publication. 
The  enterprise  of  a Chicago  house  in  preparing  tlie  completed 
historical  and  practical  atlas  ever  devised  Is  highly  appropri- 
ate in  this  year  which  completes  the  fourth  century  since  the 
voyages  of  Columbus  gave  a beginning  to  the  modern  science 
■of  geography. 

State  Legislation  in  1891.  A Comparative  Summary  and 
Index  issued  as  a State  Library  Bulletin  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  State  of  New  York  at  Albany. 

This  publication  clamlflea,  in  tho  most  summary  way.  the 
legislatiitii  of  the  various  Stales  enacted  in  1NU1.  lust  as  Its 
redeceseor  covered  the  same  ground  for  1890.  This  second 
ulletin  is  more  complete  and  valuable  than  the  first,  which  is 
the  highest  compliment  that  could  be  paid  it  Mr.  W.  B.Shnw. 
who  is  a regular  contributor  upon  these  subjects  to  Tint  Review 
or  Kkvjvws.  is  the  compiler  or  this  volume,  under  the  direction 
of  Melvil  Dewey,  State  Librarian.  Tho  great  value  of  these 


annual  summaries  is  too  obvious  to  be  expatiated  upon.  To 
lawyers,  members  of  legislatures,  librarians,  and  students  of 
legislation  they  are  indisjtensable. 

Index  to  Scribner’s  Magazine,  Volumes  I-X.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Scribner's  Magazine  has  complet'd  ten  half-yearly  vol* 
tunes,  and  many  of  the  most  noteworthy  contributions  of  liter- 
ature and  knowledge  in  the  last  half  decode  have  appeared  m 
the  pages  of  this  great  periodical.  The  very  complete  anil 
perfectly  prepared  index  of  these  first  ten  volumes  is  therefore 
a library  convenience  of  much  value. 

Tho  Overland  Monthly.  Volume  XVIII.  Second  Series, 
July- December,  1891.  Kan  Francisco;  The  Overland 
Monthly  Publishing  Co. 

The  found  volume  of  the  Otv*rlonrf  Month / i .r  the  latf 
half  of  1N01  is  especially  interesting  by  reason  of  tlio  develop- 
ment of  illustrations.  It  i only  by  taking  complete  volumes 
of  the  Overland  and  running  through  the  table  of  contents  that 
one  fully  appreciates  the  im|K>rtAiice  of  this  magazine  aa&n 
exponent  of  Pacific  Slope  life  and  affairs. 


TRAVEL.  GEOGRAPHY,  GUIDES,  ETC. 

About  Ceylon  and  Borneo.  By  Waiter  J.  Clutterbuck, 
F.R.G.8.  12mo,  pp.  275.  New  York:  Longmans, 

Green  & Co.  $2. 

Mr.  Clutterbuck  is  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographical  So- 
ciety. Incidentally  bin  book  contaiUM  some  bite  of  valuable 
information  about  Oylou  and  Borneo,  but  practically  it  is 
mode  up  of  the  most  trivial  imdevancies.  Nothing  could  he 
more  painfully  fiat  than  Mr.  Clutterbuck ‘a  anecdotes  about 
fellow-travellers  and  his  constant  attempts  at  witticism. 

Delagoa  Bay : Its  Natives  and  Natural  History.  By  Rose 
Monteiro.  8vo,  pp.  274.  London:  Goorge  Philip  & 
Bon. 

Very  little  scientific  or  geographical  Information  of  value 
can  lx?  expected  of  a book  which  the  author  herself  acknowl- 
edges is  main  I v composed  of  letters  written  to  home  friends  to 
deeerilte  her  life  and  work.  It  is,  however,  brightly  written 
and  interesting.  The  twenty  illustrations  are  mainly  entomo- 
logical. 

The  Real  Japan:  Studies  of  Contemporary  Japanese 

Manners,  Morals,  Administration,  and  Politics.  8vo, 
pp.  864.  London:  T.  Fisher  Unwin.  7§.  6d. 

These  “Studies  " are  for  the  most  part  1 wised  upon  a seriea 
of  letters  contributed  by  the  author  to  the  Pnll  Mali  Gazette 
and  other  influential  journal*.  Mr.  Norman  enjoyed  unique 
opportunities  for  studying  the  country,  and  his  hook  may, 
therefore,  lx?  assumed  to  be,  for  a time  at  least,  the  dernier 
mnt  umn  the  subject.  The  illustrations  are  from  photographs 
taken  by  the  author. 

H.  R.II.  the  Duke  of  Clarence  and  Avondale  in  Southern 
India.  ByJ,  D.  Roes.  8vo,  pp.  219.  London:  Kegan 
Paul,  Trench,  Trfibner  & Co. 

An  authoritative  account  of  the  recent  visit  of  the  late 
prince  to  Southern  India.  The  hook  also  contains  a narrative 
of  elephant  -catching  in  Mysore,  by  Mr.  S.  P.  Sanderson. 
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Albemarle. 

A Sonic  on  Stone.  J.  McNeill  Whistler. 

Foreign  Affairs  and  Home  Defence.  Sir  C.  Dllke. 

< J reek  at  Public  Schools.  Hon.  aud  Rev.E.  Lyttelton. 

The  Primrose  League: 

1.  Its  Origin  and  Work.  Miss  M.  Nevlll. 

2.  Its  Absurdity.  Oscar  Browning. 

Labor  Questions.  Ben  Tillelt. 

The  Andover  Review. 

Mediating  Function  of  the  Christian  Minister.  P.S.Moxon. 
The  Expansion  of  the  Local  Church.  A.  E.  Dunning. 
Missionary  Problems  In  the  Turkish  Empire.  C.C.  Starbuck.* 
The  Apprentice  System  of  the  Navy.  Lieut.  A.  V.  Wad  hams. 
Reform  of  the  Grammar  School  Curriculum.  Prof.  D.  C.  Wells. 


Bookman. 

Tlie  Carlyles  and  a Segment  of  Their  Circle.— Continued. 
Browning  Reminiscences.  With  Portrait. 

Advice  to  a Young  Journalist. 

Fac-simile  of  a Burns  Document. 

Cape  Illustrated  Magazine. —November. 

The  Native  Question.  President  Reitz. 

Five  Hundred  Miles  in  a Post  Cart.  - II.  Mafeking  to  Mac- 
loutaie. 

Cassell's  Family  Magazine. 

The  Nickel  Mines  in  Central  Canada.  (Ulus.) 

8narrows  and  Blackbirds.  A.  J.  Bam  ford. 

Mount  Mellick  Embroidery. 


Annals  of  the  American  Academy. 

Public  Regulation  of  Industries.  W.  R.  Dabney. 

The  Science  of  Municipal  Government.  F.  P.  Pritchard. 
Political  Organization  of  a Modern  Municipality.  W.  D.  Lewis. 
International  Arbitration.  Eleanor  L.  Lord. 

Jurisprudence  in  American  Universities.  E.W.Huffcut. 
Instruction  in  French  Universities.  Leo  8.  Rowe. 

Party  Government.  Charles  Richardson. 

Economic  Theory  of  Machinery.  Stuart  Wood. 


Cassell's  Ssturdsy  Journal. 

Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  at  Haslemere. 

A Visit  to  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Russell,  Editor  of  the  Liverpool  Port.  With  Por- 
trait. 

Mr.  Percy  Bunting,  Editor  of  the  Contemporary  Review.  With 
Portrait. 

Prof.  Black ie  at  Home. 

How  our  Canal  Population  Lives. 


Antiquary. 

The  Holy  Coat  of  Treves.  Rev.  R.  F.  Clarke. 

The  Moral  of  the  Folk-Lore  Congress  Charlotte  SBurne. 
Archurology  in  Reading  Museum.  Rev.P.H.Ditchfleld. 

The  Architectural  Record. 

Architectural  Aberration.— II.  Record  Building,  Philadelphia. 
The  Battle  of  the  Styles.  Prof.  A.  D.  F.  Hamlin. 

Modern  Architecture— A Conversation.  Harry  W.  Desmond. 

An  Appeal  to  Csesar.  Prof.  C.  Francis  Osborne. 

A Modem  Cathedral.  R.W. Gibson. 

Architecture  as  a Fine  Art,  William  N.  Black. 

Colonial  Annapolis.  T.  Henry  Randal). 

Byzantine  Architecture.— 1H.  Prof.  Aitchison. 

Arts  Review. 

Allan  Culross.  With  Portrait. 

The  Review  or  Reviews.  With  Portrait  of  W.T. Stead. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly. 

Boston.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

James  Russell  Lowell.  Henry  James. 

Birds  and  “Birds."  Edith  M. Thomas. 

John  Stuart  Mill  and  the  London  and  Westminster  Review. 
The  ('reed  of  the  Old  South.  B.  L.Gildersleeve. 

The  Greatest  Need  of  College  Girls.  Annie  P.Call. 

Why  Social  ism  Appeals  to  Artists.  Walter  Crane. 

The  Political  Situation. 

Bankers’  Magazine.  (London.) 

Mr.  (kxtehen's  £1  Note  Scheme.  With  Portrait, 

Financial  Outlook  for  1NU2,  W.  R.  I .aw  son, 

Land,  Finance,  and  Banking  Troubles  in  Australia. 

The  Beacon  Magazine. 

Washington  Manuscripts.  Wm.Evarts  Benjamin. 

The  Problem  of  Beginnings.  Alfred  H. Moment. 

Lincoln  as  I Knew  Him.  John  H.  Littlefield. 

Who  First  Explored  the  North  Americau  ('oast?  F. Saunders. 
A Plea  for  Our  Youth.  Anthony  Comstock. 

Music  os  an  Apocalypse  of  Heaven.  David  Gregg. 

How  Plants  Store  Food.  Frederick  L.  Sargent, 

From  Cataract  to  Cataract. 

Bclford'a  Monthly. 

Brazilian  Reciprocity  and  the  Cold  Facts.  F.  P.  Powers. 

Why  is  Pool -Gambling  AllOWOd?  Anthony  Comstock. 

Some  Literary  Blunders.  W.  S.  Walsh. 

Physical  Culture.— 111.  Walking  for  Rest. 

Thoughts  on  Matters  Lyric  and  Dramatic.  Fred  Lyster. 

Blackwood's  Magazine. 

Fifty  Years  of  Conservative  Influence— 1H4C- 1902. 

Pleasure.  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell. 

Sketches  from  Eastern  Travel. 

On  Fowlers  and  Wild  Fowling.  A Son  of  the  Marshes. 

Cricket  ami  (Mcketers. 

The  Fall  of  Balmticeda. 

Lord  Rosebery's  “Pitt."  John  Skelton. 

The  Outlook  of  the  New  Year. 


Caaaier's  Magazine. 

The  Tariff  aud  the  Constructive  Arts.  R.  H.  Thurston. 

Steam  Boiler  Explosions.  J.  M.  Allen. 

Some  Preventable  Wastes  of  Heat.  Win.  Kent. 

The  Inlector.  — I.  R.  C.  Carpenter. 

Cut-off  and  Compression  in  Corliss  Engines.  J.  B.  Starwood. 
Red-Hot  Furnace  Crown  Experiments.  F.  G.  McKean. 

The  Catholic  World. 

The  Birthplace  of  Columbus.  L.  A.  Dutto. 

The  Koval  Patroness  of  Columbus.  Richard  M.  Johnston. 
Henry  George  and  the  Late  Encyclical.  Charles  A.  Hamm. 

Mr. C-ahenaly  and  the  Church  in  the  U.S.  H.  A.Brann. 

The  Amenities  of  the  School  Adjustment  T.  J.  Jenkins. 

The  Century  Magazine. 

The  Jews  in  New  York.  Richard  Wheatley. 

Andrea  Del  Sarto.  (Italian  Old  Masters.)  W.J. Stillman. 
Custer's  Last  Battle.  Capt.  E.  8.  Godfrey. 

Gounod  In  Italy  and  Germany.  Chas.  F.  Gounod. 

The  Jewish  Question.  Josephus. 

The  Alligator  Hunters  of  Louisiana.  Andrews  Wilkinson. 
Witchcraft.  J.  M.  Buckley. 

The  Discontent  of  the  Farmer.  J.  R.  Dodge. 

Chambers’s  Journal. 

The  Utility  of  Small  Currency. 

Gibraltar  for  Twenty  Centuries. 

The  Charities  Review. 

Rev.  Oscar  Carlton  McCulloch.  Alexander  Johnson. 

The  "Christmas  Society  " and  its  Critics.  R.  W.  De Forest. 

The  Effect  of  Taxation  upon  Pauperism.  Bolton  Hall. 
Every-Day  Economy.  Mrs. Georgia  B.Jenks. 

New  York  Tenement-House  Problems.  E.  T.  Potter. 

The  Chsutauquan. 

The  Battles  of  Saratoga.  John  G.  Nlcolay. 

Domestic  and  Social  Life  of  the  Colonists.—  IV.  E. E.  Hale. 
Trading  Companies.—  I.  John  H.  Finley. 

History  of  Political  Parties  in  America.— IV.  F. W. Hewes. 
States  Made  from  Territories.— I.  J.  A.  Woodburn. 

Physical  Life.— IV.  Milton  J. Greenman. 

Science  and  the  Feeding  of  Animals.  V.  Hallenbook. 

National  Agencies  for  Scientific  Research.  -TV.  Mnj.  Powell. 
Progress  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Edward  A.  Freeman. 
Some  ITopositiun*  of  Nationalism.  Edward  Arden. 

Is  Oratory  a Lost  Art?  E.  J.  Edwards. 

How  Women  Figure  in  the  Eleventh  Census.  Margaret  Wishard. 
Women  in  the  Pension  Office,—  11.  Ella  I».  Dorsey. 

The  Church  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

Missions  and  Language.  P.  F-  Leavens. 

How  the  Money  is  Spent.  F.  E.  Haskins. 

Presbyterian  Church  in  Victoria.  Australia.  D.  E.  Jenkins. 
Welsh  Calvinistic  Church.  W.  H.  Roberts. 

Church  Missionary  Intelligencer. 

The  Blhle  in  Chinese.  Rev.G.  Ensor. 

Work  Among  the  Eskimos.  Rev.  E.  J.  Peck. 

A Modern  Apostle— the  Late  Rev.  A.  J. Somerville.  Canon  BclL 
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Church  Monthly. 

<3 raves  of  the  Young  In  Westminster  Abbey.  Archdeacon  Far- 
rar. 

Contemporary  Review 
The  Tsar  Persecutor.  E.  B.  Lanin. 

The  London  Water  Companies.  Arch.  E.  Dobbs. 

The  Failure  of  the  Nile  Campaign  Archibald  Forbes. 
Probability  and  Faith.  Bishop  Harvey  Goodwin. 

Village  Lire  in  France.  Rev.  W.  Tuck  well. 

The  Revival  of  Henry  VIII.  F H Hill. 

Lilieral  Theology  in  the  Church  of  England.  T.  C.Snow. 
Conversations  and  Correspondence  with  Thomas  Carlyle.  Sir 
C-Oavan  Duffy. 

The  Cosmopolitan. 

The  Columbus  Portraits.  William  Eleroy  Curtis. 

The  Salon.  M.  Rlccardo  Nobill. 

Aluminium— The  Metal  of  thp  Future.  J.W.  Richards. 

In  Camp  with  Stanley.  A. I.  Mounteney  Jephson. 

Old  New  York.  James  (Irani  Wilson, 
liumpty  Dumpty.  Adam  Bede. 

The  Kansas  Railroad  Commission.  Albert  R.  Greene. 

Old  Time  Magazines.  Frank  H.T.  Bellew. 

The  Special  Correspondents  at  Washington.  T.  C. Crawford. 
Fencing  and  Fencers  in  Paris.  Charles  DeKay. 

Cornhill  Magazine. 

Cold. 

Old  Men.  by  One  of  Them. 

A Railway  Journey  in  Russia 

Dcmorcst’s  Family  Magazine. 

Burma  and  the  Burmese.  Laura  H Carson. 

Evolution  of  Modern  Costume  Lida  S.  Foster. 

Discovery  of  the  Canary  Islands.  J. Carter  Beard. 

Woman  s Dress  Hygienlcally  Considered.— III.  Susanna  W. 
Dodds. 

Economic  Journal.— December. 

Introductory  Lecture  on  Political  Economy.  Prof . F.  Y.  Edge- 
worth. 

The  Alleged  Difference  in  the  Wages  of  Men  and  Women.  Sid- 
ney Webb. 

Tim  Coni  Question.  Forster  Brown. 

The  New  Theory  of  Interest.  W.  Smart. 

The  Evolution  of  the  Socialist  Programme  in  Germany.  Prof. 
O.  Adler. 

Labor  Troubles  in  New  Zealand.  W. T.  Charlewood. 

An  Attempt  to  Estimate  the  Circulation  of  the  Rupee.  F.C. 
Harrison. 

The  Silver  Question  In  America.  T.  Lloyd. 

Industrial  Congress.  John  Rae. 

The  Causes  of  Poverty.  H.  Dendy. 

Education.  (Boston.) 

The  Higher  Education  and  Christianity.  Charles  F.ThwIng. 
Support  of  the  Secondary  and  Higher  Education.  — L A.  D.  Mayo. 
Claims  for  English  hh  a Study.  True  W.  White. 

State  Education— Its  Purposes  and  Needs.  W.M.  Beardshcar. 

Educational  Review.  (New  York.) 

A Critique  of  Educational  Values.  Jeremiah  W.Jeakn. 

On  Teaching  the  Effective  Use  of  English.  Albert  p.  Marble. 
The  Old  and  New  Method*  in  Geometry.  Eugene  L.  Richards. 
Religious  Instruction  in  State  Schools.  George  M Grant. 
Undergraduate  Students  in  Professional  Schools.  N.  M.  Butler. 
The  Policy  of  the  Small  College.  Daniel  K.Owen. 

Free  Dinners  for  School  Children.  J.  Llewelyn  Davies. 

City  School  Supervision.  — IV.  Horace  8.  Tarbell. 

Practice  Teaching  In  Normal  Schools.  IV.  Win.  J. Milne. 
School  Savings  Bank*  in  England. 

Sir  Philip  Magnus  on  Manual  Training  and  Health. 

Educational  Review.  (London.) 

Professional  Training  for  Teachers.  J.G.  Fitcli. 

Cambridge  and  Technical  Education  In  the  Counties.  Stanley 

loathe*. 

About  Schoolmasters.  J.T  W Perowne. 

Day  Training  Colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Rev.  W.  W. 
Jackson. 

Agriculture  in  the  Uni  vend  tie*.  A P Laurie. 

The  English  School  and  its  Opponents  at  Oxford.  F.York 
Powell. 

The  Educational  Institutions  of  the  Crystal  Ftdace. 

The  Engineering  Magazine. 

Worthless  Government  Engineering.  George  Y.  Wlsoer. 

The  World's  Store  of  Tin.  E.W.Claypole. 

American  Supremacy  in  Mechanics. —II.  Coleman  Sellers. 

Art  and  Engineering’ at  Tuxedo  Pork.  J S Haring 

The  Right*  of  the  lowest  Bidder.  L.  Allen  and  C.  K.  H el  Her. 

The  Paper-Making  Industry.  James  F.  Hobart. 

Sewage  DiKjtosAi  in  the  United  States.  O.W.  Rafter. 

Tv  j**  Setting  by  Machinery.  Waller  E.  Crane. 

The  Newer  Forms  of  Fuel.  Ilosea  Paul. 
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English  Illustrated  Magazine. 

“Henry  VIII, " on  the  Stage.  Fred.  Hawkins. 

A Tobacco  Factory.  Joseph  Hatton. 

Wolf-Hunting  in  Ru*itia.  Dr.  E.J.  Dillon. 

Village  Life  in  the  Olden  Time.  F.Gale. 

The  Sorting  of  Pauper*  Edith  Sellers. 

An  Old  Fife  Burgh  Town.  Dvsart.  D.S.  Meldrum. 

Fruit  Ranching.  Hugh  Marshall. 

Esquilinc.— Rome  December, 
latest  Discoveries  In  Rome.  L.  Borsari. 

A Picture  Convicted  of  Heresy,  An  Altar-Piece  by  Botticelli. 
Leader  Scott. 

Expositor. 

Gideon.  Prof.  W.  G.  Eluudie. 

Abraham  Kuenen,  Canon  Chyne. 

% Expository  Times. 

Arnold  Toynbee.  Eleanor  F.  Jourdain. 

Fortnightly  Review. 

The  Conservative  Foreign  Policy.  Sir  C.  W.  Dilke. 

The  New  Astronomy.  Sir  Roliert  Ball. 

A Handful  of  Lead.  Sir  Henry  i*ottinger. 

Under  the  Yoke  of  the  Muticrme*.  — U.  Hon.  Auberon  Herbert. 
The  Bliud  Guides  of  Italy.  Ouida. 

Philip  liourke  Marston.  Coulson  Kernahon. 

The  Administration  of  Justice  iu  America.  Wm.Roberta 
Victor  Hugo:  “Pieu."  A.C.Bwinhourne. 

Parnell  and  Butt:  A Dialogue.  H.D. Traill. 

The  Forum. 

The  Louisiana  lottery.  Judge  McGloin  and  J.C.  Wickllffe. 

The  Pope  and  the  Future  of  the  Papacy.  Dr. F.  H.Geffcken. 
The  Secret  Ballot  in  Thirty-three  States.  J.B.  Bishop. 

Brazil:  The  Lata  Crisis  and  its  Causes.  C- DeKalb. 

Why  the  Silver  Law  should  lie  Repealed.  George  S.  Coe. 

The  Treaty  of  Brussels  and  our  Duty.  Judge  Lambert  Tree. 
Heresy  Trial*  and  the  Briggs  Case.  Rev.  Philip  Schaff. 
Theological  Education  and  its  Needs.  Rev. C.  A.  Briggs. 
Pension*  Again : Time  to  Call  a Halt.  Gen.  H.  W.  Slocum 
Health  of  the  Survivors  of  the  War.  Dr  J.B.  Billings. 

Has  Crime  Increased  in  Miv**uchunetts?  Warren  F.  Spalding. 
American  Home*  Mrs.  Schuyler  Van  Rensselaer. 

Christmas  and  After:  A Sermon.  Rt. Rev,  H.  C.  Potter. 

. Frank  Leslie’s  Popular  Monthly. 

The  Dardanelles  Question.  John  L.  Wilson. 

The  Sea  Horses  and  their  Chaos.  E.  Ingersoll. 

Down  the  Rhone.  J.  McMullen. 

Woman's  Life  In  Turkey.  Olive  Hater. 

Material  Spooks.  C-U- D.  Roberts. 

Gentleman's  Magazine. 

A Chapter  In  the  History  of  Oracles.  Basil  Williams. 

leaves  from  a Diary.  Percy  Fitzgerald. 

our  First  Great  Seu  - tight- Sluv*.  Philip  Kent. 

The  Stolen  Key.  Robert  Khintller. 

The  Fuel  of  the  Sun.  J.  E.Gore. 

The  Last  Poems  of  Philip  Bourke  Marston. 

Girl’s  Own  Paper. 

Outdoor  Game*  from  Over  the  Sea.— 111.  H. Townsend. 

The  Flower  Girls  of  London.  I.  Eramu  Brewer. 

Chamois  Leather  Embroidery  and  Painting.  Blnuchc  C., 
8a  ward. 

Good  Words. 

Tewksbury  Abbey,  Dean  Spence. 

Highland  Smugglers. 

The  Wrinkles  on  the  Face  of  Mother  Earth.  Prof.  Green. 

Goldth waite's  Geographical  Magazine.  -December. 

The  Trade  Winds.  Lieut.  Au*tin  M.  Knight,  U.8.  N. 

River  Valle)**.  Ralph  S.Tarr. 

The  larger  Unexplored  Regions  of  Canada 
In  Somali  Land.  David  Kerr. 

Mups  and  Map  Drawing— What  is  a Map?  J.W. Redway. 
January. 

Ancient  Shore  Lines  of  Lake  Bonneville.  W.  M.  Davis. 

First  Winter  Spent  by  Europeans  in  the  Arctic  Regions. 

Maps  and  Map  Drawing.— II.  Jacques  W.  Red  way. 

Name*  Given  to  the  Mississippi  River.  J.V. Brower. 

River  Valleys.  -II.  Ralph  S.Tarr. 

Columbus  and  his  Times,  W.  H.  Parker. 

Great  Thoughta. 

The  Education  of  the  Future,  Grant  Allen. 

St.  Giles's  Mission  to  Discharged  Prisoners.  F.M. Holmes. 
Ijouise  (’handler  Moulton  C.Korn&han. 

How  Frank  R.  Stockton  Writes.  R Blathwayt. 
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Harper's  Magazine. 

Canada's  El  Dorado.  Julian  Ralph. 

Aaron  Burr  # Conspiracy  aud  Trial.  W.  8.  Drysdalo. 

Our  Exposition  at  Chicago.  Julian  Ralph. 

Populur  Life  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  Capitals.  Wilhelm 
Singer. 

The  Neo-Christian  Movement  in  Franco.  Eugene  M.  de  Vogti6. 
Personal  Recollections  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  H.  Bridge. 
Londou  of  Charles  the  Second.  Walter  Besant. 

Help 

" The  Workhouse  Christ. ” 

What  Has  Been  Done  at  Sheffield. 

Religious  Instruction  in  Workhouses. 

The  Brabazon  Scheme.  Lady  Meath. 

A Programme  of  Poor-Law  Reform. 

A Model  Workhouse  Infirmary -Birmingham. 

Children  In  Workhouses. 

Entertainment#  for  the  Workhouse. 

The  Home-Maker. 

The  Logan  Homestead,  Washington.  Harriet  T.  Upton. 

Ruins  of  a Pigmy  City  in  the  Andes. 

The  Kindergartens  of  San  Francisco.  Minna  V.  Lewis. 

The  Homiletic  Review, 

Present  Aspects  of  Nature  and  Revelation.  Sir  J.W.  Dawson. 
The  Methodology  of  the  Higher  Criticism  Unscientific. 

What  Ails  Buddhism?  J.T.Oracey. 

Mouuineuts  and  Papyri  on  the  Hebrews  and  the  Exodus. 

International  Journal  of  Ethics. 

Ethical  Aspects  of  the  Papal  Encyclical.  Brother  Azarina. 

The  Three  Religions.  J.  8.  Mackenzie. 

The  Ethics  of  Hegel.  Rev.  J.  M.  Sterrett. 

A Palm  of  Peace  from  German  Soil.  Fanny  Herts. 

Authority  in  the  Sphere  of  Conduct  and  Intellect.  H.  Nettle- 
ship. 

The  Theory  of  Punishment. 

The  Labor  Church  in  Manchester. 

Journal  of  the  Military  Service  Institution. 

The  Terrain  in  Military  Operations.  Lieut.  H.  A.  Reed. 

A United  States  Army.  Lieut.  J.  B.  Bachelor. 

Development  of  Rapid-Fire  Guns.  Lieut.  O.  W.  VanDeuaen. 
Discipline  and  Tactics.  Capt.  Moses  Harris. 

Reminiscences  of  Tonquin.  Lieut.  F.  de  T.  Cloth. 

Letters  on  Infantry.—  XIII.  Prince  K.  xu  Hohenlobe. 

Service  Range-Finding.  Lieut.  Buckle,  R.  A. 

Remarks  upon  Infantry  Attack. 

Artillery  Questions  of  18W. 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 
Australasia:  A Vindication.  8ir  Edward  Braddou. 

Knowledge. 

The  Astronomical  Explanation  of  a Glacial  Period.  Sir  Robert 
Ball. 

A Gossip  on  Ghost  Names.— Continued.  Canon  Isaac  Taylor. 
British  Mosses.— Continued.  Lord  Justin  Fry. 

The  Cations  of  Colorado.  Rev.  H.  J.  Hutchinson. 

Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

Mrs.  Burton  Harrison. 

Mr.  Beecher,  as  I Knew  Him.—  IV.  Mrs.  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 
Women  as  Illustrators.  Maude  Haywood. 

Lend  a Hand. 

Law  for  the  Indian.  F.  J.Stimson. 

International  Tribunal  with  Jurisdiction.  Walter  8.  Logan. 
Elmira  Reformatory. 

Mr.  Wines'  Appeal. 

Rev.  Oscar  C.  McCulloch. 

Leisure  Hour. 

The  Great  Andes  of  the  Equator.—  L With  Slap  and  Illustra- 
tions. 

A Floating  Republic— The  Buccaneers  of  the  West  Indies.— I. 
R.  Robertson. 

The  Hallway  Horse  and  the  Carrier's  Horse.  W.J.  Gordon. 

A skating  Trip  in  Holland.  Charles  Whymper. 

Lippincott's  Magaiine. 

The  Editor-in-Chief.  With  Portrait.  Col.  Alex.  K. McClure. 
The  Decline  of  Politeness.  Amelia  E.  Barr. 

With  the  Gloves—  Boxing  Daniel  E.  Dawson. 

Agnes  Huntington.  With  Portrait. 

Literary  Opinion. 

Wordsworth  on  Old  Age.  Bir  Edw.  Straehey. 

Algernon  Charles  Swinburne.  With  Portrait.  Richard  Le 
Gailienne. 


Little  Folks. 

The  Manchester  8hlp  Cana'  (Illus.)  H.W. Smith. 

The  Central  Telegraph  Office.  Edith  A.  Findlay. 

Longman's  Magazine. 

“King  William  VIII.”  on  the  Stage.  R- W. Lowe  and  Wm. 
Archer. 

The  "Donna"  in  1HD1. 

The  Sea's  Finny  Nurslings.  Edw.E.  Prince. 

Lucifer.— December  15. 

The  Seven  Principles  of  Man.  -Concluded.  Annie  Besant. 
Theosophy  as  it  Presents  Itself  to  an  Outsider.  P.  N.  Patankar. 
Ought  Theosophists  to  Ixt  ProjiaguudiHts? 

A Bewitched  Life.  11.  P.  Bluvatsky. 

An  Outline  of  the  Secret  Doctrine. —Continued. 

Lyceum.— December  15. 

Early  English  Romances.— 111.  Havelok.  Prof. T.  Arnold. 

The  Norwegian  Literary  Triumvirate.— II. 

Macmillan's  Magazine. 

Hungry  Children.  H. Clarence  Bourne. 

Andrew  Marvell. 

In  the  Laud  of  Champagne.  Charles  Edwanles. 

Politics  and  Industry.  Thomas  Whittaker. 

Magazine  of  American  History. 

The  Enterprise  of  Christopher  Columbus.— I.  Arthur  Harvey. 
Secret  Societies  of  Princeton  University.  T.  Hotchkiss.  Jr. 

A Short  Lived  Americau  State  (West  Florida).  11.  E.  Cham- 
bers. 

Was  America  Discovered  by  the  Chinese?  Rev.  A.  K. Glover. 
Prince  Henry  the  Navigator.  Martha  J.Lamb. 

The  Scot  in  America.  R. 8.  Robertson. 

Patrick  Henry  and  John  Adams  on  Government  Making. 

The  Menorah  Monthly. 

Is  Life  Worth  Living!  M,  El  linger. 
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Three  Years  with  the  Shakers.  P Breltkreur. 

The  Karly  History  of  Somnambul ism.  —Concluded.  C Kieee- 
wetter. 

The  Mysticism  of  Lunacy.  —II.  Dr.  L.  Kuhlenbeck. 

Ueber  Land  und  Meer. -Stuttgart.  1 mk.  Heft  0. 

The  Landgr&f  of  Thuringia.  With  Illustrations  of  Castle 
Relnhardsbnjnn.  A.Tnnlua. 

Military  Punishments. 

Count  von  Moltke’s  Letters  to  hia  Wife. — Continued. 

Mol  tke's  Letters  on  the  Franco- German  War, 

A Voyage  to  Corsica.  (Illus.)  Irene,  Freifrau  von  Taube. 
Submarine  Volcanoes. 

The  “Good  Old  Days”  in  Prussia.  (Illus.) 

Etnil  Holub’s  South  African  Exhibition.  (Illus.) 

The  (’are  of  Oil  I Amps.  Max  Minis. 

Mozart.  With  Portraits  and  Illustrations.  H,  von  Wolnogen. 
Rain-making  Experiments. 

Unsere  Zett.-- Leipzig.  1 mk.  Heft  12.  (Last  Number.) 
The  State  of  the  Future  as  Reflected  in  the  Modern  Novel.  J. 
E Freiherr  von  Grotthuss. 

Painting  at  the  Third  Aauual  Exhibition  at  Munich.  H.  A.  Lier. 


Count  Tolstoi.  Fritz  Mmmermayer. 

The  Present  Position  of  Psychological  Research.  Dr.  M. Kro- 
nen berg 

Another  Look  at  Finland.  F.  Bienemann 


Velhagen  und  Klasing'a  Monstshefte  — Berlin.  1 mk.  S pf. 

Heft  4.  Christmas  Number. 

Modern  Fans.  (Illus.)  Cornelius  Gurlitt. 

The  Italian  Royal  Family.  With  Portraits.  Helen  Zimmem. 
Frederick  the  Great  and  German  Literature  and  Language. 
Dr.  J.  Wychgrara. 

Sign  Language,  the  Yolapdk  of  the  South.  Th.Trede, 

Heft  5.  New  Year’s  Number. 

The  Niagara  Falls  in  Winter.  (Illus.  > Hans  Bohrdt. 

Modern  Pianists.  With  Portraits.  F.  Pfohl. 

Circus  Life.  (Ulus. ) Paul  von  Szczepanski. 

Berlin  Theatres  from  September  to  November.  1891.  (Ulna) 
H.  von  Zobeltitz. 


Vom  Pels  lum  Meer.— Stuttgart.  1 mk.  Heft  5. 

Our  Navy.  (Illus. ) C Benkard. 

From  Sinai  to  Sirhem.  (Illus  ) H.  Brugttch-Pascha. 

What  is  Electricity?  (Illus.)  Carl  Cranz. 

The  French  Alpine  Army  Corps,  i Illus  ) M.  von  EngelnzudL 
Christmas  and  New  Year  in  Greece.  Alex.  Braun. 

Note*  from  Hendachel's  Sketch-books.  ( Illus.)  C. Hecker. 
The  National  Memorial  to  the  Emperor  William  (Illus.)  (X 
Felting. 

Westermann's  lllustrierte  Deutsche  Monstshefte. —Brnaa 
wick.  4 niks.  quarterly.  December. 

Queen  Katharine  of  Westphalia.  With  Portrait.  E.  Schmidt 
Weisaenfels. 

Vienna  and  its  Neighborhood.  (lllua.)  Eduard  Zetsche. 
Mozart's  Father.  Leopold  Mozart.  With  Portrait.  F.  A v. 
Winterfeld. 

Modern  Remedies.  H.  Alilgrvcu. 

The  Pruning  of  Forest  Tree*  in  Autumn.  Julius  Blanc. 
January. 

Mettemich.  With  Portrait  K.T.Helgel. 

The  Moorish  Culture  of  the  Middle  Age*.  (Illus.)  0 Dierckx 
Plants  in  Rooms  as  Purifiers  of  the  Air.  E.  Eherroayer 
Two  Women  at  the  Weimar  Court  in  the  Time  of  Ooetha 
With  Silhouettes  of  Frau  von  Schanlt  and  Frau  von 
Werhem. 

Honor  L.Fuld. 

Opinions  of  Kant  on  his  Century.  R v.  Schubert-Soldern. 

Das  Zwanzigste  Jahrhundert.- Berlin.  1 mk.  November  15 

The  Born  Criminal.  Punishment,  and  the  Public.  Dr,  A.  too 
Bcntevegni, 

Poems  by  H.  Hildebrand t and  others. 

Hoffmann  von  Fallendeben.  — Continued  Xanthlppua. 

Count  Tolstoi:  a Critical  Study. —Continued.  Dr.  R.  Penal* 
An  Open  Letter  to  Dr.  Isidor  Feilchenfeld.  Sally  Simon  der 
Tilles. 


THE  FRENCH  MAGAZINES. 


1/Acnaranthe.— For  Girls.  Paris,  lfr.  50  c.  December. 

Christmas  in  By -Gone  Days.  (Ulus.)  E. S. lantz. 

A Fortnight  at  Batavia.  With  Portrait.  Carlotta  Patti. 

BibliothtSque  Uni  verse  lie.  — Lausanne.  December. 

The  Origin  of  the  Swiss  Confederation.  N.  Drox. 

Sir  Henry  Bessemer,  a Creator  of  the  Age  of  Steel.  G.  van 
Muydcn. 

Graphology.— Concluded.  A.OIardnn  . 

Ciu-oniques  -^Parisian,  German,  English,  Swiss.  Political. 

January. 

The  Note-Issuing  Banks  of  Europe.  Dr.  W.  Burckhardt. 

The  Real  Evolution  of  French  Literatim-.  E.  Rod. 

Alexandre  Radistchev.  a Russian  I'ublicist  of  Uie  Eighteenth 
Century.  I..  Leger. 

Peace  in  Europe.  E. Talllchet. 

Clironiquee  — Parisian,  Italian,  German,  English.  Russian, 
Swiss,  Political. 

Journal  dca  Economiates.— Paris.  3fr  50  c.  December. 

Fifty  Years*  Jubilee  of  the  Journal  ofra  Economist? «. 

After  the  Victory  of  the  Socialists-  Pictures  of  the  Future. 

According  to  Eng.  Richter  A.  RafTalovich. 

Railway  Tariffs.  M.  Imverger. 

The  Scientific  and  Industrial  Movement.  D.  Bel  let 


Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Political  and  Moral  Selene*. 
J.  Lefart. 

Trade  Uniona  in  England.  E.  ('ante lot. 

I>*tters  from  Italy,  Hungary.  and  Canada. 

The  Congress  at  Rome.  F.  Pawyr. 

Protection  and  Cheap  Good*.  D Zolla. 

Report  of  Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Political  Economy  oa 
December  5. 


Mag  asm  Litt^ralre.— Qlient.  1 fr.  December  15. 

The  Labor  Encyclical.  G. Cooreman. 

Mon  Bloy,  Author.  M Dulloert. 

Nouvelie  Revue.— Paris.  December  1. 

The  Journal  of  a Futile  Excursion  to  Paris.  Carlyle. 
Elements  of  War.  G.G. 

Madrid  Marquise  «le  Sun  Carlo*. 

The  Marriage  of  Mile.  Ogareff.  Princess  Shahovskoy  Strech* 
neff. 

Daugliter  of  Eve.  Gustave  de  iAuiballe. 

Meharlsta  Paul  laiuivncin. 

Two  True  Stories  Mo  Wallin. 

Birds  of  Passage.  (Poem.)  Andre  Mmoyne. 

Autumn  Picture*.  Charles  de  Borden. 

Three  Months  of  Science.  Stanislas  Mounter. 

Necessary  Instruction.  Edouard  Fuster. 
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Universal  Time  and  the  Geographical  Congress  at  Berne. 

Tondinl  de  Quarenghi. 

Foreign  Politico.  Madame  Juliette  Adam. 

December  15. 

The  Phantom  of  Orient.  M.  Pierre  Loti. 

Neurosis  in  Three  Women  of  CJenluo.  Cesare  Lombroso. 

The  Touat  Question.  Comm  andante  Graudin. 

A Volunteer  (1792-W),— 1st  part.  Mme.  Jane  Dieulafoy. 
t ato  Phantan  Glan-Thon-tat-Dam.  Rear-Admiral  Reveillftre. 
The  Marriage  of  Mile.  Ogareff.— End.  Prince**  Shohovskoy 
Strechneff. 

Ooing  Upward.  M.  Gabriel  Sarraxln. 

The  (ireat  Manoeuvres.  G.O. 
letter  from  Alsace.  An  Alsatian. 

Lint  Lytton.  Frederic  Loli4e. 

Foreign  Politics.  Madame  Juliette  Adam. 

R6forme  Social*.— Paris.  1 fr.  December  1. 

The  Home.  M.  de  Loyne* 

The  Communes  of  Limousin  from  the  12tb  to  the  15th  Century. 
L.  Gulbert. 

Charity  Organization  In  France.  M Leflbnre. 

Congress  at  Berne  on  Accidents  to  Workmen.  J.Cazajeux. 

December  16. 

Sicily,  the  Country  and  It*  People.  R. Bazin. 

The  Home.  -"-Continued.  M.  de  Loyne* 

The  Domain  of  Monthorln— an  Example  of  Rural  Patronage. 
L.  Herv£. 

Workmen's  Dwellings  In  Belgium,  since  the  law  of  August  9, 
18HD.  M.  Beernoert. 

Revue  d'Art  Dramatiquc.  — Paris.  1 fr.  S3  c.  Decern  her  I. 
The  Mlse-en-Sc^ne  of  Operas.  G.  Bapat 
He* Ida  Gabler.— II.  Count  Prozor. 

The  Theatre  in  the  Work  of  Charles  le  Bran.  G.Deymier. 
Edouard  Coloune.  II.  Hubert. 

December  15. 

Hamlet  and  the  “Chronicles  of  Be  Reforest. " H.  Becque. 
Corneille's  "Rodogune."  Mile.  Leroti. 

Victor  Hugo  os  a Critic  and  Playwright.  II.  Chapoy, 

“The  Crusaders, " by  H.  A.  Jones,  F.  Blaze  de  Bury. 

Revue  Bleue.— Paris.  OOc.  Decembers. 

Free  Trade  and  Peace.  Fr4d6ric  Posey. 

From  New  Orleans  to  Vicksburg.— Continued.  M. Bouchor. 
France  in  Algiers.  Louis  Vignon. 

December  12. 

Women  in  the  XX.  Century.  P.  La  flit  te. 

Theodore  Foctane,  German  poet.  T.  de  Wyzewa. 

M.  Alpha nd  und  the  Public  Works  of  Paris.  P.  Strauss. 

December  19. 

Litigation  In  the  XVIII.  Century.  G.  Lorroumet. 

The  Antecedents  of  the  Brazilian  Republic.  O.  D’Araujo. 

The  Influence  of  the  ITess.  A.  Capua. 

December  26. 

The  Campaign  of  1801  in  the  French  Soudan.  A.  Ram  baud. 

Revue  des  Deux  Monde*.  - December  1. 

The  Beloved.  M.  Gilbert  Augustin-Thierry. 

Sea -Ruffians.  Vice-Admiral  Jurien  de  la  GravGre. 

A n Autonomous  Colony  < The  Cape. ) • • • 

The  Drums  of  the  Fore  and  Aft.  Translated  from  Rudyard 
Kipling 

language  and  Nationality.  M.  Michel  Brlal. 

Biographers  and  Critics  of  Rembrandt.  M.  Emile  Michel. 
l»on  Carlos  in  Poetry  and  History.  G.  Valbert. 

Alfred  de  Vigny.  (Review.)  F.Bruneil^re. 

December  15 

The  Papacy,  Socialism,  and  Democracy.— Part  1.  M.Anatole 
Leroy- Beau  lieu. 

The  Dupouraueta.  Eugene  Delard. 

The  English  In  Burnmh.  Joseph  Chnilly-Bert. 

1 lie  C ireat  Frederic  before  his  Accession.  Ernest  iAvisse. 

Neo  Malthusianism  in  England.  Pierre  Mille. 


THE  ITALIAN 


La  Civilta  Cattolica.—  December  5. 

Political  Activity  among  Italian  Catholics. 

Charity  for  the  Poor  Italian  Nuns. 

The  Newly- Discovered  Work  of  Aristotle. 

System  of  Physics  of  fit.  Thomas  AQUinaa 
The  Victims  of  Divorce. —Continuation.  A Story. 

Literary  Reviews. 

December  19. 

Christianity  Excluded  from  Public  Instruction  in  Italy. 

The  Doctrine  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  Regarding  the  Holy 

Eucharist. 


Revue  Encyclop6dique.— Special  number  on  Russia.  2 fr.  50c. 
December  1. 

The  Intellectual  Development  of  Russia.  With  Portraits. 

Prof.  L.  I>»ger  and  Viscount  de  YogQ6. 

Modern  Russian  Art.  With  Portraits  and  Illustrations 
The  Russiun  School  of  Music.  With  Portraits. 

Russian  Caricature  and  Its  Influence  in  France,  (Illua.)  John 
Grand -Carteret. 

The  History  of  Russia:  Its  Relations  with  France,  Its  Govern- 
ment. Economic  Condition,  Education,  etc,  (Illus.)  Prof. 
A.  Ram  baud  and  others. 

Russia  in  Asia.  With  Map.  G.  Regelsperger. 

Ethnology  of  Russia,  With  Map  and  Illustrations.  G.  de 

The  Army  and  Navy.  (Illus.)  D. Lacroix. 

The  Physical  Geography  of  Russia.  With  Map.  L Delavaud. 
fit.  Petersburg  ami  Moscow.  (Illus.)  Mine.  1^  Pasohkof. 

The  Russian  Savauts.  With  Portraits.  M.  Delines. 

December  15.  1 fr. 

My  Explorations  Across  the  Urals  in  Western  Siberia.  (Dlua.) 
Charles  Rabat 

Prehistoric  Anthropology  and  Archaeology.  (Ulus.)  E.  Bor- 
doge  * 

Portraits  and  Biographies  of  A.  Dupuis,  L.  Marais,  C.  J.  Thl- 
ron,  French  actors.  * 

Revue  de  Famillc.— Paris.  1 fr.  50  c.  December  1. 
Iceland.  — Continued.  G.  Pouchet, 

The  Evolution  of  the  Operetta.  Continued.  F.  Barcey. 

The  MozArt  Centenary.  F.  Thorn*. 

December  15. 

Thr  Taming  of  the  Shrew.  Emile  Foguet. 

Iceland.  —Continued.  G.  Pouchet. 


Revue  Francaise  de  I’Etranger  et  des  Colonies. —Paris.  1 fr, 

50  c.  December  1. 

The  Russians  and  their  Search  for  Open  Communication  with 
the  Atlantic.  With  Map.  L.Wosa. 

The  Italians  in  Abyssinia.  With  Map. 

The  Quinquandon  Miasiou  In  the  French  Soudan. —Concluded. 
December  15. 

Italian  Irridentisxn.  fiylvio. 

France  in  Morocco. 

The  Algerian  Commission  and  Report.  G.  Vasco. 

Revue  GAnlrale.—  Brussels,  i mk.  December. 

The  Origin  of  Socialism.  —Concluded.  Prosper  Soey. 

Letters  from  Florida.— Concluded.  V.Watteyne. 

Pierre  Loti.  Louis  Belmont. 

Jewish  Customs  at  Madagascar.  P.  Cambou6. 

What  to  Read.  O.  Kurth. 

The  Royal  Referendum.  8.  Deploige. 

Revue  du  Monde  Catholique.— Paris  25  fr.  annually.  Decem- 
ber. 

A So-called  New  Mysticism.  F,  Garilhe. 

Catholic  Education  in  Ireland.  - Continued.  J.  A.  G.  Col- 
ei ough. 

Man  and  Beast  from  Prehistoric  Times  to  the  Seventeenth  Cent- 
ury. J.d'Estlenne. 

The  Austrian  Alps.  —Continued.  G.  Maury. 

January. 

A Young  Emperor— William  II.  of  Germany.  Harold  Frederic. 
Man  and  Beast.  Concluded.  J. d'Estienne. 

The  Austrian  Alp*  —Continued.  G.  Maury 

Revue  Socialiste.  — Paris.  1 fr.  50  c.  December  15. 

Schopenhauer.  Philosopher  and  Moralist.  E.*Raiga. 

Modern  Secondary  Education.  P.  Bug. 

P.  J.  Proudhon.  Raoul  Snell. 

The  Financial  Inquiry.  A.  Chirac. 

Social  Solidarity.  Dr.  J.  Pioger. 

The  Socialist  Congress  at  Erfurt.  Benoit  Malon. 


MAGAZINES. 


The  Newly- Discovered  Work  of  Aristotle.— Continuation. 
Literary  Reviews. 

Apostolical  Let  ter  of  Pope  Leo  XIII  Establishing  the  Japanese 
Hierarchy.  (Latin  version.) 


La  Nuova  Antol ogle.  —December  1. 

The  Lyrical  Poems  of  Horace.  O Oocionl 

The  Constitutions  of  Italy  from  1796  to  1815.  L.  Palma 

The  Poet  of  the  American  War  fWftlt  Whitman).  V.  Nencioni. 

Ruvsia  and  the  Visits  of  M.  de  (tiers.  An  ex-I>iploinat. 
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The  Palermo  Exhibition.  R.  fie  Osar*. 

Kanpur  Hauser.  A Biographical  Sketch.  K.  Lonciani. 

December  16. 

France  nod  Italy  in  1W6.  A.d’Ancona. 

The  Cause*  of  the  Present  Financial  Crisis.  A.T.  de  Johannia. 

Foreign  Polities  and  Military  Expenditure.  N Marsel  li 

Historical  Portraiture.  K.  Panzacchi. 

The  Various  Italian  Constitutions  from  1796  to  1K15.  L.  Palma. 

The  Death  of  Dora  Pedro  and  the  Present  Difficulties  of  the 
Brazilian  Republic.  A.  Brunialti. 

La  Rauegna  Nazionale.  —December  I 

Era.  A Poem.  A.Fogazxaro 

The  Exemeron— III.  A.HtoppanL 

The  Ancient  Constitution  of  Sicily. —Conclusion.  Duca  di 
Gualtieri. 

Zoroaster.— Continuation.  Translated  from  the  English  of 
F.  Marion  draw  ford,  by  Pietro  Maechi 

A French  Poet  of  the  16th  Century  ( Col  in  Bucher,  a contempo- 
rary  of  Clement  Marot).  U.GrabinakL 

A German  Pariah  lYieat.  The  Abb/*  Kneipp.  A.Kanneri- 
gitwer. 

L- Italia  Eritrea  Crito. 

A New  Book  by  General  Revel.  E.  A.  Fopertl. 


fHF.  SPANISH 


L'Aven^.  —November  80. 

Barcelona  Types.  Amador  Esteve. 

Popular  Anthropology.  Empiric  Medicine.  Ignnal  Valenti 
Vivo. 

The  Study  of  Catalan  Law.  Alfons  Sufiol. 

The  Kusi hoi -Casas  Exhibition  of  Pictures.  (Ulus.)  Raimond 
Case  I las  Don. 

Revista  Contemporanea. —November  80. 

Petroleum  and  Us  Products.  - Concluded.  Don  JosA  Rodri- 
guez Mourelo. 


THE  DUTCH 


De  Old*.— December.  8s. 

A Fin-de-SiMe  Woman  (Madame  de  DUTaud).  Z.  H.  Hoolaer. 
The  North  Borneo  Treaty.  Prof.  Van  «ler  Lith. 

The  New  Art  Museum  at  Vienna.  Max  Rooaes. 

Elsevier's  Maand*chriffc.— December. 

C.  Blsschop.  (lllus.)  Mevrow  van  Westrheene. 

A Day  with  the  Fleet  before  At jeh  (Sumatra).  (Illus.)  Junius. 


December  16. 

Wolfgang  Amadeo  Mozart.  Written  In  honor  of  the  Mozart 
Centenary.  KGandolfl 

The  Crimean  Expedition.  Extracts  from  the  Diary  of  a Pied- 
montese Officer.—  Continuation.  A.  di  Kt. Pierre. 

North  America.  Egisto  Rossi 

A German  Parish  Priest.  The  Ahh£  Kneipp. —Continuation 
A.  Kannerigieaer. 

Uraldino  Peruzzi.  A Biographical  Sketch.  Matteo  Ricci. 

The  Exemeron.— Part  III.  continued.  A.Stoppatti 
Cardinal  Larigerie  and  the  French  Republic.  A.  A.  dl  Fmn. 
On  Sunday  at*  a Day  of  Rest.  A.  Kowu. 

La  Scuola  Poaitiva.—  November  90. 

The  Jury  System  In  Italy.  X.  V. 

Arithmetic  in  the  Penal  Code.  S.  Slghele. 

Maurice  Block  and  the  1st  of  May  Question.  F.  8.  Nltti. 
Itallau  Penal  Colonies  In  Africa.  G.Leti. 

Minerva.— International  Review.  November. 

Mendelssohn  and  Qofltbe.  Lily  von  Kretachmaua. 

Tolstoi  in  Private  Life.  Isaliel  Hapgood. 

(in  Death.  Guerin  d’Angely. 


MAGAZINES. 


Literary  Events,  1HOO.  Don  Melchoir  de  Palan. 

International  Exchange.  Don  J.S.  de  Toco. 

December  15. 

Castilian  Imitations  of  Don  Quixote.  Don  Cesar  Mori  us  Garris. 
San  Juan  de  la  Cruz,  Poetn.  Don  Luis  Marco. 

The  Princes  of  Spanish  Poetry. — Cont  i nued . lion  Juan  Perez 
de  Guzman. 

Urban  Police  In  the  Twentieth  Century.  Don  Carlos  Cam- 
hronero. 


MAGAZINES. 


Vragen  des  Tij da— December. 

Burial  Clubs.  Dr,  P,  Van  Geer. 

Mendicancy  In  Holland.  G.  Emanta. 

The  Materials  and  Processes  of  Paper  Manufacture.  P.  Van 
der  Burg. 


THE  SCANDINAVIAN  MAGAZINES. 


Dagny.—  Stockholm.  4 kr.  yearly. 

Private  Charity.  Agda  Montelius. 

Communications  from  the  Fred ri km  Bremen  Society.  By 
Mathilda  Rnoa. 

The  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association.  A.R. 

Nordlsk  Tidskrift. —Stockholm.  17  kr.  yearly. 

On  the  Timber  Trade.  A.  N.  Klaer 

The  Youth  of  Johan  Henrik  Keilgren.  Henrik  Scbflck. 

The  Art  of  the  Future:  Impressions  from  Paris.  Georg  Nor- 

denmuL 

A Leaf  from  the  History  of  Present  Day  Mineralogical  Re- 
search. Mats  Weibull. 

Rome’s  Finest  Lyrics  in  Swedish  Drew.  (Songs  of  Catullus.) 
V.  Luudstrntn. 

Tendencies  of  Nineteenth  Century  Literature.  F.  Vetterlund. 
In  the  Offing.  August  St  rind  berg-  Vald.Weidel. 


Skilling  Magaz in.— Christiana.  No.  47. 

Extracts  from  Major-General  Anker’s  No  tea.  C.  J.  Anker. 
From  Forest.  Mount,  and  Sea.  An  Elk  Hutit.  G Schrflder. 
Hanti  Pellegro. 

No  48. 

Mary  Stuart.  With  Portrait. 

Jenny  Lind. 

The  Education  of  the  French  Nobility  In  the  Middle  .V g**s. 

Leon  Gautier. 

Santi  Pellegro. 

No.  49. 

Among  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Hans  R**nach 

Extracts  from  Major-General  Anker’s  Notes.  C.J.  Anker. 

Reminiscences  from  Annam.  Bailli 

The  Education  of  the  Freuch  Nobility  in  the  Middle  Agea  L 
Gautier. 

Santi  Pellegro 
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Abbreviations  of  Magaiine  Titles  used  in  this  Index. 


A.  Arena, 

A.  A.  P.8.  Annals  of  the  Am.  Academy  of 
Political  ami  Social  Science. 

A.  C.  Australasian  Critic. 

A.  C.  Q.  Am.  Catholic  Quart,  Review. 
A-  M.  Atlantic  Monthly.  , 

Ant.  Autiquary- 
A.  Q.  Asiatic  Quarterly. 

A.  R.  Andover  Review. 

A.  Rec.  Architectural  Record. 

At-*.  AtMff* 

As.  Aocleplod. 

Ata.  Atalanta. 

Hank.  Rankers’  Magazine. 

Bank.  L.  Bankers'  Magazine  (.London). 
Bel.  M.  Belford's  Monthly. 

Black.  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
Bknrnn.  Bookman. 

B. M.  Beacon  Magazine. 

B.  P.  Beacon  of  Photography. 

B.  O.  P.  Boy's  Own  Paper. 

B.  T.  J.  Board  of  Trade  Journal. 

C.  OornhilL 

GaL  R.  Calcutta  Review. 

Cspe  I.  M.  Cape  Illustrated  Mag. 

C.  F.  M.  OuneH'i  Family  Magazine. 
Chant.  (Thautauquan. 

Oh.  H.  A.  Church  at  Home  and  Abroad. 
Ch.  Mis.  I.  Church  Missionary  Intelligen- 
cer and  Record. 

Ch.  M.  Church  Monthly. 

Ch.  Q.  Church  Quarterly  Review. 

C.  J.  Chambers's  Journal. 

C.  M.  Century  Magazine. 

Cm.  M.  Gassier  a Magazine. 

C.  Rev.  CTiarlties  Review. 

Cos.  Cosmopol  1 tan. 

C R.  Contemporary  Review, 

Grit  R.  Critical  Review. 

C R,  J.  Cassell's  Saturday  Journal. 

C.  W Catholic  World. 

D.  Dial. 

TVm.  Demorest's  Family  Magazine. 

D.  R Dublin  Review. 

Econ.  J.  Economic  Journal. 

Econ.  R Economic  Review. 

Ed.  R A.  Educational  Review  (New 
York). 

Ed.  R L.  Educational  Review  (Lon- 
don). 

Ed.  B.  Education  (Boston). 

Eng.  M.  Engineering  Magazine. 

E H.  English  Historical  Review. 

E I.  English  Illustrated  Magazine. 

E R Edinburgh  Review. 


Esq.  Esquiline. 

Ex.  Expositor. 

F.  Forum. 

F.  R Fortnightly  Review. 

G.  G.  M.  Goldthwaite's  Geographical  , 

Magazine. 

G.  B.  Greater  Britain. 

G.  M.  Gentleman's  Magazine. 

G.  O.  P.  Girl's  Own  Paper. 

G,  T.  Great  Thoughts. 

0.  W.  Good  Words. 

Help.  Help. 

Harp.  Harper's  Magazine. 

Horn.  R Homiletic  Review, 

H.  M.  Home  Maker. 

H.  R.  Health  Record. 

1 g.  Igdrasil. 

1.  J.  E Internal  T Journal  of  Ethics. 
In.  M.  Indian  Magazine  and  Review. 
Ir.  E R Irish  Ecclesiastical  Record. 

Ir.  M.  Irish  Monthly. 

J.  Ed.  Journal  of  Education. 

Jew.  Q.  Jewish  Quarterly. 

J.  M.  8.  I.  Journal  of  the  Military  Ser- 
vice Institution. 

J.A.E.S.  Journal  of  the  Aas'n  of  En- 
gineering Societies. 

J.  R C.  I.  Journal  of  the  Royal  Colonial 

Institute. 

Jur.  R Juridical  Review. 

K.  Knowledge. 

K.  O.  King’s  Own. 

L.  A.  n.  Lend  a Hand. 

L.  H.  Leisure  Hour. 

Lipp.  Llppincott's  Monthly. 

Long.  Longman’s  Magazine. 

L*.  Q.  London  Quarterly  Review. 

L.  T.  Ladies’  Treasury. 

Luc.  Lucifer. 

laid.  M.  Ludgate  Monthly. 

Ly.  Lyceum, 

yf.  Month. 

Mac.  Macmillan's  Magazine. 

M.  A.  H.  Magazine  of  Am.  Hlstonr. 

M.  C.  Monthly  Chronicle  of  North 
Country  Lore  and  Legend. 
Men.  Menonth  Monthly. 

Mis.  R Missionary  Review  of  World. 
Mis.  H.  Missionary  Herald. 

M.  N.  C.  Methodist  New  Connexion. 

Mon.  Monist. 

M.  P.  Monthly  Packet. 

M.  R.  Methodist  Review. 

N.  A.  R.  North  American  Review. 

Nat.  R.  National  Review. 


Nat.  M. 

N.  C. 

N.  E. 

N.  E M. 
New  R. 

N.  H. 

N.  N. 

O. 

0.  D. 

O.  M. 

P. A.H. 

P.  E.  F. 
Photo.  Q. 
Photo.  R. 
Phren.  M 
P.  L. 

P.  R 

P.  8 
P.  S.  Q. 
Psy.  R 


Q.J.Econ. 
Q.  J.  0.  8. 

n 

R C. 

8.  C. 

Scot.  G.  M. 

Soot  R 

Scots. 

Scrib. 

Str. 

Sun.  M. 
Sun.  11. 

T.  B. 

Tin. 

Trvas. 

U.  8. 

U.  8.  M 
W.  P.  M. 

Wei.  Rev. 
W.  R 
Y.  E 
Y.  M. 


National  Magazine. 

Nineteenth  tfentury. 

New  Englander  and  Yale  Re* 
view. 

New  England  Magazine. 

New  Review. 

Newbery  House  Magazine 
Nature  Notes. 

Outing. 

Our  Day. 

Overland  Monthly. 

Papers  of  American  Histori- 
cal Ass’n. 

Palestine  Exploration  Fund. 
Pliotographlc  Quarterly. 
Photographic  Reporter. 
Phrenological  Magazine. 

Poet  Lore. 

Presbyterian  Quarterly. 
Presbyterian  and  Reformed 
Review. 

Philosophical  Review. 

Popular  Science  Monthly. 
Political  Science  Quarterly. 
Proceedings  of  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Research. 

Quiver. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Eco- 
nomics. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geo- 
logical Society. 

Quarterly  Review. 

Review  of  Reviews. 

Review  of  the  Churches. 
School  and  College. 

Scottish  Geographical  Maga- 
zine. 

Scottish  Review. 

Scots  Magazine. 

Scribner’s  Magazine. 

Strand. 

Sunday  Magazine. 

Sunday  at  Home. 

Temple  Bar. 

Tinsley's  Magazine. 

Treasury. 

United  Service. 

United  Service  Magazine. 
Wilson's  Photographic  Maga- 
zine. 

Welsh  Review. 

West  m i aster  Re v lew. 

Young  England. 

Young  Man. 


[It  has  been  found  necessary  to  restrict  this  Indox  to  periodicals  published  in  the  English  language.  All  the 
articles  in  the  leading  reviews  are  indexed,  but  only  the  more  important  articles  in  the  other  magazines.] 

Unless  otherwise  spocifiod,  all  references  are  to  tho  January  numbers  of  periodicals. 


-Abolitionist*  and  Prohibitionists,  NE. 

Adams,  John,  Patrick  Henry  and,  on  Government  Making, 
MAH. 

-Vlr-rtiwementa,  Jessie  P.  Findley  on.  Scots. 

-Africa: 

In  Somali  Land,  David  Kerr,  GOM,  Dec. 

Surgeon  Parke's  Experiences,  I).  F.  Hannigan,  WR. 

The  Failure  of  the  Nile  Campaign.  A.  Forbes,  CR. 

Agriculture  in  the  Universities.  A.P.lAMirie.  Ed  RE 
Alligator  Hunters  of  Louisiana.  A Wilkinson.  CM. 

Alteon.  Washington.  Unpublished  Correspondence  of.  Scrib. 
Aluminium— The  Metal  of  thp  Future.  J.  W.  Richards,  C'os. 
America  Discovered  by  the  Chinese,  Was,  A.  K.  Glover,  NAH. 
And?*  of  the  Equator,  LH. 

Annapolis.  Colonial.  T.H.Randnll.  A Rec. 

Andrea  Del  Sarto  (Italian  Old  Masters).  W.  J. Stillman,  CM. 
Arbitration,  International,  Eleanor  L Lord,  A A PS. 

Archaeology  in  Reading  Museum.  I*.  If.  Ditchfleld,  Ant. 
Architecture: 

Architectural  Aberrations  II..  ARec, 

The  Battle  of  the  StyleH,  A.  I).  F.  Hamlin,  ARec, 


Architecture  as  a Fine  Art,  W.  N.  Black,  ARec. 

Byzantine  Architecture— III.,  Prof,  A Itch  Ison,  ARec 
Arctic  Regions,  First  Winter  Spent  by  Europeans  in  the,  GOM. 

Aristides.  Apology  of,  Rev. Dr. Stokes,  Sunil. 

Arithmetical  Operations,  Greek  Method  of  Performing,  SC. 

Armies,  Uniter!  States  ami  Foreign: 

The  Terrain  in  Military  Matters,  Lieut.  II.  A.  Reed,  JMSI. 

A United  States  Army,  Lieut. H.  A. Reed,  JMSI. 

Discipline  and  Tactics,  (.‘apt.  Moses  Harris,  JMSI. 

Letters  on  Infantry— XUL.  Prince  K.  zu  Hoheulohe,  JMSI. 

Remarks  upon  Infantry  Attack.  JMSI. 

Route  Marching,  Lieut.  -Col.  P.C.Wlialley.  TB. 

Sir  Chas.  Dilke  ami  the  French  Army.  F.  N.  Maude,  USM. 

Principles  of  Army  Promotion.  Gen.J.Adye,  USM. 

Conveyance  of  Troops  by  Railway.  J.  8.  Rolhwell,  USM. 

Sandhurst  and  its  legends,  Lieut. -Col.  C.  Cooper  King,  USM. 

Our  Military  Weakness  in  India.  C.  B Norman,  USM. 

Our  Non-Commissioned  Officer*.  USM. 

The  Fortification*  of  Constantinople,  R.  von  Biebersteiu, 

USM 

Art  and  Engineering  at  Tuxedo  Park,  J.S  Haring,  EngM. 
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Development  of  Rapid-Fire  Gun*.  O,  W.  YanDeusen,  JMSL 
Service  Range-Finding.  Lieut.  Buckle.  JMSI. 

Artillery  Questions  of  1882,  JMSL 
A Word  on  the  Artillery  Question.  K.  M Weaver,  US. 
Astronomy : 

Communication  with  the  Planet*.  M.AnMIe  Gulllemin,  1*8. 
Inter* Astral  Communication.  C.  Flammarinn,  NewR 
Astronomical  Explanation  of  a Glacial  Perns l,  K.  Ball,  K. 
The  Fuel  of  theSuu,  J.E.Oore,  GM. 

The  New  Astronomy.  Sir  K.  Ball,  KR 
AKtruc.  Jean.  Howard  Osgood,  PRR. 

Austen.  Jane,  and  her  Heroines,  W.  W.  Fowler.  MP. 
Australasia:  A Vindication,  Sir  Edward  Brad  don.  JRCI. 
Austro-  Hungarian  Capitals,  Popular  Life  in  tlte,  W.  Singer, 

Harp- 

Avatar.  Scots. 

Bayreuth  Revisited,  H E.  Krehblel.  Scrib. 

Beacon*  Held  Terrace*.  The.  John  Waterman.  NEM. 

Beginnings,  The  Problem  of.  Alfred  II.  Moment,  BM. 

Belg  iuni:  Religious  Life  and  Thought,  SunH. 

Bells,  Mission,  t'hurles  Howard  Shinn,  O.M. 

Bidder,  The  Righta  of  the  Lowest,  EngM. 

Bird*. 

Birds  and*  Birds,"  Edith  M. Thomas,  AM. 

The  Northern  Homes  of  our  Winter  Birds.  F.  A.  Fulcher,  YE. 
Sparrows  and  Blackbirds.  A.  J.  Bamford,  OFM. 

Block le.  T>rof.J.S..  C8J;  Autobiographical.  YM. 

Bokhara  Revisited,  Henry  laumdell,  Scrib. 

Bonneville,  Lake.  Ancient  Shore  Lint's  of.  W.  M.  Davis,  OGM. 
Boston,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  AM. 

Book  of  the  Year.  The  Best,  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  and  others, 
NAR 

Bowlders.  Remarkable,  David  A.  Wells,  PS. 

Boxing:  With  the  Gloves.  Daniel  E.  Dawson.  Llpp. 

Brazil:  The  Late  Crisis  and  its  Causes,  C IV  Kalb,  F. 

Brooks.  Phillips.  Rev,.  Julius  H Ward.  NEM. 

Browning.  Robert,  Reminiscence*  of.  Bknuin. 

Buchanan,  Dr. G win  and  Judge  Black  on.  E.J. Coleman.  OM. 
Buddhism?  What  Ails.  J. T. Gracey.  HomR. 

Buddhists  of  Japan,  The  Protestant.  Rev.  M.  L.  Gordon.  MisII. 
Burma  and  the  Burmese.  Laura  11.  Carson,  L»eu». 

Bums  Document.  Bkman. 

Burr's.  Aaron,  Coospinur  and  Trial.  W.  8.  Drrsdale.  Harp. 
Calvinistic  Church,  Welsh,  W.  H.  Roberts,  ChHA. 

Canada: 

Canada's  El  I>orado,  Julian  Ralph,  Harp, 

The  Active  Militia  of  ('anatla.  J.  H.  Woods Ide.  O. 

The  Larger  Unexplored  Regions  of  Cunuda.  (KIM,  Doc. 
Canary  Islands,  Discovery  of  the.  J C,  Beanl.  Detn. 

Capital.  Positive  Theory  of,  Comments  on  the,  QJEcou. 

Capital  and  Interest,  8.  M.  Macvane,  QJEcou. 

Carlyle.  Thomas: 

The  Carlyle*  and  a Segment  of  their  Circle,  Bkman. 
Conversations  and  Correspondence  with  Carlyle.,  CR 
Novel  by  “Wotton  Keinfred,"  NewR. 

Cathedral,  A Modern,  K.W. Gibson,  Altec. 

Catholic  Church: 

The  Holy  Coat.  Rev.R.  F.  Clarke.  Ant. 

Catholic' England  in  Modem  Times.  Rev.  J. Morris,  M. 
Cliatnpagne.  land  of,  <\  Edwarde*.  Mac. 

Chaucer.  Six  Weeks  with,  Agnes  M.  Lathe.  PL.  Dec. 

Child  Problem  in  Cities,  The.  John  II.  Finley.  RR 
Children,  Hungry,  H.C.  Bourne.  Mac. 

Children,  School.  Free  Dinners  for.  J.L.  Davies,  EdRA. 
Children:  Two  Champions  of  the  : 

El  bridge  Gerry  and  hi*  Society.  RR 
Benjamin  Waugh  and  the  BritUh  Children,  RR. 

Chili:  Fall  of  Ralmaceda,  Black. 

Christ  the  (hristiau'*  Supreme  Motive,  C-  H.  Park  hunt,  Trea*. 
Christianity  and  Social  Problems,  Prof. C.  A.  Aiken,  PRR. 
('hrl*tmas  and  After:  A Sermon,  Rt.  Rev.  ll.C.  Potter,  F. 
“Christina*  Society,"  The,  and  it*  Critic*.  CRev. 

Church  of  England:  Liberal  Theology.  T.C.Snow,  CR. 

Church  in  Wales.  C.  H Glascodine.  WelRev. 

Church  In  the  United  suite*.  Mr. Cahenaly  and  the,  CW. 
Church,  The  Labor.  In  Manchester.  IJE. 

Church.  The  Kxixansion  of  the  Local.  A.  E.  Dunning.  AR. 
Civilization.  The  New.  Depends  on  Mechanical  Invention,  Mon. 
Clergy : 

The  Place  of  the  Parson  In  Politics,  Canon  Barker,  RC. 

The  Priest  in  Politics,  Sir  Grattan  Esmonde,  WelRev. 

Clergy  Pension*.  Rev.S.  J.  Kales,  Nil. 

Coal  Question,  F.  Brown,  EconJ. 

Cold. C. 

Coleridge,  Lord,  Portrait*  of,  8tr,  Dec. 

Coleridge.  Poet.  Unpublished  Fragments.  W.T.  Brooke,  Nil. 
Colonial  Government  of  Great  Britain.  WR. 

Colonists,  Domestic  and  Social  Life  of  the,  E.  E Hale,  Chaut. 
Colorado  Cuflonn,  H.  N.  Hutchinson,  K. 

Columbus.  Christopher : 

The  Birthplace  of  Columbus,  L.  A.  Putto,  CW. 

The  Ro)-al  Patroness  of  Columbus,  R.  M.  Johnston.  ('W. 

The  Enterprise  of  Christopher  Columbus.  A.  Harvey,  MAH. 
The  Columbus  Portraits.  Wm. Kleroy  Curtis.  Co* 

Columbus  and  his  Times.  W.  II.  Parker.  GGM 
Conduct  and  Intellect,  Authority  in  the  Sphere  of.  IJE. 


Congress:  Mr. Speaker.  Roger  Q.  Mills  and  Thomas  B Reed, 


Conservative  Influence,  1812-  1892.  Black. 

Constant inoplc.  Fortifications  of,  R.  von  Blebcrrtcln,  l*8M 
Constitution,  History  of  the  Frigate.  Capt.  II.  D.  Smith.  U& 
Correspondent*  at  Washington,  The  Special.  T.  C.  Crawford. 
Co*. 

Costume,  Evolution  of  Modem,  Lida  8.  Foster,  Dem. 

Cowboy  Life— II..  The  Corral.  O. 

Cricket  and  Cricketers,  Black. 

Crime  Increased  in  Massachusetts*  Ha*.  W.  F. Spalding,  F. 
Crime  and  Law,  Frederick  Smvth,  Scrib. 

Criminology,  Arthur  MacDonald,  NK. 

Criticism,  Methodology  of  the  Higher,  Unscientific,  HomR. 
Criticism:  Author*  and  Critics,  A.  Blrrell,  NewR 
Cycling  for  Girls,  R.  Cochrane.  Ata. 

Custer**  Last  Battle,  Capt.  E.  8. Godfrey,  CM. 

Czar,  The.  and  Russia  of  To-day,  W.T. Stood,  RR. 

Decoration*.  Domestic,  Lady  Colin  Campltell,  NatR. 

I >1  Ike.  Sir  Charles  : Outside  the  Forest  of  Dean,  WelRev. 
iKuma  in  INUI . l»ng. 

Doyle,  A.  Conan,  Portrait*  of,  Str,  Dec. 

Dutch  on  Manhattan  Island  in  IftUH.  Daniel  Van  Pelt.  NatM. 
Dysart,  on  Old  Fife  Tow  n,  D.8.  Meldruiu,  EI. 

Eastern  Travel.  Black. 

Economy,  Every-lhiy,  Georgia  B.Jenks,  CRev. 

Editor- in-Chlef,  The,  Ool.  Alex.  K. McClure.  Llpp. 

Education:  See  also  content*  of  Education  ami  mutational 

JMeu, 

An  Experiment  In  Education— 1. , Mary  A.  A her,  PS. 

Some  of  the  Next  Steps  Forwan!  in  Education,  SC. 
Secondary  Education  in  Census  Years,  J.  H.  Blodgett.  PC. 
Til©  Amenities  of  the  School  Adjustment.  T.  J.  Jenkins,  CW. 
State  Education-  Its  Purpose*  and  Needs.  EdB. 

The  Kindergarten*  of  San  Francisco,  M.  V I^ewis,  HM. 
Instruction  in  French  Universities.  L.  8.  Rowe,  A APS. 

The  Higher  Education  and  Christianity.  C.  F.  Thwing,  EdB. 
8upport  of  the  Secondary  and  Higher  Education.  EdB. 

The  Education  of  the  Future.  Grant  Allen.  GT. 

Day  Training  College*  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  EdRL 
Universities  and  Elementary  Education.  F.  L.  H.  Millard.  NR. 
Professional  Training  for  Teachers.  J.G.  Fitch,  EdRL, 

About  Schoolmasters,  J.T. W.  Penrowne,  EdRL. 

Egypt : 

A Day  with  the  Donkey-Boys,  E.H.  and  EL  W Blashfirld. 
Scrib. 

From  Cataract  to  Cataract,  BM. 

England  in  Egypt,  Mm**.  Adam  and  Edward  Dicey.  NewR 
Electrical  Transmission  of  Power,  Earl  of  Albemarle,  NC- 
F.lk  in  the  Prairie  l*rovince.  E.  W. Handy*.  O. 

Encyclical,  the  Papal,  Ethical  Aspects  of.  Bm  Azarlas,  KJE. 
Encyclical,  Henry  George  and  the.  C.  A.  Ramin.  CW. 
Engineering.  Art  and.  at  Tuxedo  Park,  J.8  Haring,  EngM 
Engineering.  Worthies*  Government,  George  Y.  Winner,  EngM. 
England.  Duke  of  Marllx>n>ugh  on,  NewR. 

English  as  a Study,  Claim*  for.  T.W.  White,  EdB. 

Essex.  A Comer  of , Julia  Curtwrlght,  NatR 
Evolution,  Rev.  J.  Gerard  ou.  M. 

Evolution.  Mental,  Prof.  C.  L Morgan,  Mon. 

Explorers.  French,  in  the  Northwest,  S M.  Davis,  NatM. 
Fanner.  The  Discontent  of  the.  J.  R.  Dodge,  CM. 

Fencing  and  Fencers  in  Paris.  Charles  DeKay,  Co*. 

Fiction : 

Danger*  of  the  Analytic  Spirit,  Paul  Bourget.  NewR 
Early  English  Romance*,  by.  Dec. 

Finance  and  Banking: 

Why  the  Silver  Law  Should  be  Repealed.  G.S.Coe,  F. 

Small  Currency.  CJ. 

Mr.  Goechen *s  Currency  Plan.  BankL. 

Progress  of  Banking  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  In  UW, 
BankL. 

The  Financial  Outlook.  W R lawson.  BankL. 

Attempt  to  Estimate  Circulation  of  the  Rupee,  EconJ.  Dec. 
The  New  Theory  of  Interest.  W. Smart.  EconJ.  Dec. 

Fishes:  The  Sea's  Finny  Nurselings.  E. E. Prince,  I/mg. 
Fitzgerald.  Percy,  leaves  from  a Diary  by.  GM 
Florida.  West*  A Short-Lived  American  State,  H. E. Chambers, 
MAH 

Flower  Girl*  of  Lsmdon,  Emma  Brewer,  GOP. 

Flying-Machine,  The  Aviator.  M.G.Trouv6,  I*S. 

Fowlers  and  Wild  Fowling.  Black. 

Fox-Hunting  in  England,  O. 


Neo -Christian  Movement,  The,  In  France,  E.  M.  d©  Vogfll, 

Harp. 

Village  Life,  Rev  W.  Tuck  well,  CR 
Francis,  St  . of  Assisi.  NN.  Dec. 

Franklin,  Benjamin.  Tile  Earlier  Years  of,  T.  J.  Chapman, 
NatM. 

French  Novels  and  French  Life,  Andrew  Lang.  NAR. 

Fruit-Ranching,  H.  Marshall,  EL 

Fuel.  The  Newer  Forms  of,  Hoaea  Paul,  F-ngM. 

Geology : 

Wrinkles  on  the  Face  of  Mother  Earth,  Prof.  Green,  GW. 
Astrotioiuical  Explanation  of  a Glacial  Period,  R Ball.  K- 
Georgian  Colony,  Mias  C M Yongc,  MP. 

Germany:  Evolution  of  Socialist  Programme,  G.  Adler.  EconJ. 
D»\\ 
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Ghosts : 

Irving  Montague  on  Ghosts.  8cr.  Deo. 

Tb©  Logic  of  a Ghost's  Advocate,  D.G. Ritchie,  WR. 

Same*.  Canon  L Taylor,  K. 

Gibraltar  for  Twenty  Centuries,  t*J. 

Gladstone.  W.  E.,  Home  Life  of.  YM. 

Goodwin,  Bishop.  Bishop  Boyd  Curpentei  on.  RC.  Dec. 
Goscheu,  Mr.,  and  his  Mitedon,  A.  E.  Hoke,  NatR. 

Gounod  In  Italy  and  Germany.  Chas.  F. Gounod.  CM. 
Government.  Party.  Charles  Richardson.  A A PS. 

Grammar  School  Curriculum,  Reform  of  the,  AR. 

Gravitation,  Mystery  of.  j.e.  Gore,  NatR. 

Harrison,  Frederic,  at  llasslemere,  CSJ. 

Hawthorne.  Nathaniel,  Personal  Recollections  of.  Harp, 
lleulth  of  the  Survivors  of  the  War.  I>r.  J.  R Bill  lugs.  F. 
Hebrews  and  the  Exodus,  Monuments  and  Papyri  on  the, 
HomR. 

Hegel.  The  Ethicaof,  Rev.  J.M.Stercvtt,  IJE 
Henry,  Patrick,  and  Johu  Adams  on  Government  Making, 
MAH. 

Henry,  Prince,  the  Navigator,  Martha  J.  Lamb,  MAH. 

Heresy  Trials  and  the  Briggs  Case,  Rev.  Philip  Schaff,  F. 
Holland:  A Skating  Trip.  C.  Whymper,  Lll. 

Holy  Coat  of  Trfcveo.  Rev.  R.  F.  (’lark,  Ant. 

Homes,  American,  Mrs.  Schuyler  Van  Rensselaer,  F. 
Hook-Swinging  in  India,  The  Revival  of,  J.  S.  Chandler, 
MUH. 

Horse.  The  Railway,  and  the  Carrier’s  Horse,  W. J.  Gordon, 
LH 

Hospital  Nursing,  H.M.  and  R. Wilson.  Mr. 

Hudson’s,  Henry,  Voyage  and  its  Results.  ,1.0.  Wilson,  NatM. 
Hughes.  Rev.  Hugh  Price,  on  Conquering  an  Audience,  YM 
Hugo.  Victor,  nud  his  **Dleu,"  A. C. Swinburne,  FR 
Hurnpt.v  Dumply,  Adam  Bede,  Cos. 

Hunger.  Horrors  of,  N.Bhishkoff,  NC. 

Huntington.  Agnes,  Upp, 

Hypnotism  and  Humbug,  Dr.  E.  Hart,  NC. 

Idealism.  The  Critical  Philosophy  and.  Prof.  John  Watson.  PR. 
Illustration,  American,  of  To-day— L,  w.  A.  Coffin.  Sc  rib. 
Income  Tax,  The  Prussian,  Joseph  A.  Hill,  QJEcon. 

India: 

Attempt  to  Estimate  Circulation  of  the  Rupee,  EconJ,  Dec 
Our  Military  Weakness,  C.  B.  Norman,  USM. 

Our  Frontier  Expeditions,  J.  Dacosta,  WR 
Men -Servants  in  India,  C.  T.  Buckland.  NatR. 

Religion*  of  India  as  Illustrated  by  Temples,  KunH. 

Indian.  Ijiw  for  the.  F.  J.Stiinson,  LAH. 

Industries,  Public  Regulation  of,  W.  B. Dabney.  AAPS. 

Insects,  Agnes  Gibertie  on.  NH. 

Inspiration  of  Truth,  W.  Lloyd,  WR. 

Intemperance  Successfully  Combated,  NewR 
Islay  Parliaments.  D.  Anderson,  Scots. 

Italy.  The  Blind  Guides  of,  Ouida.  FR. 

Jews: 

The  Jews  in  New  York.  Richard  Wheatley.  CM. 

The  Task  of  the  American  Jew.  Rabbi  ILBerkowitz,  Men. 
Nationality  and  the  Jews,  Nina  Morias  Cohen,  Men. 

The  Jewish  Question,  CM. 

Anglo-Catholic  Movement  among  Jews.  Rev.  F.  Arnold,  NH. 
Jewish  Colony  in  London.  Mrs.  Brewer,  Sun.M. 

Journalist.  Advice  to  a Young.  Rkman. 

Jurisprudence  in  American  Universities,  E. W.  HufTcut,  AAPS. 
Koeipp,  Farrer,  and  his  Cold  Water  Cure,  M. 

I«al>or  Questions: 

Wages  in  Mexico.  31. Romero.  NAR. 

The  Evolution  of  Wage  Statistics,  C. I).  Wright,  QJEcon. 
Alleged  Difference  in  Wages  of  Women  and  Men.  EconJ,  Dec. 
Labor  Troubles  in  New  Zenlund,  W.T.  Charlewood,  EconJ, 
Doc. 

Politics  ami  Industry.  T.  Whittaker.  Mac. 

Lamb,  Charles,  Unpublished  Fragments  of,  W.T.  Brooke.  NH. 
lying,  Andrew,  Portraits  of.  Rtr.  Dec. 

Law  Administration  of  Justice  in  America,  W. Roberts,  FR 
Law:  Crime  and.  Frederick  Smyth,  Serih 
legislation.  Social  and  Economic.  In  I KM.  W.  B.Shaw,  QJEcon. 
Lincoln  os  I Knew  Him,  John  IL Littlefield,  BM. 

Life  Worth  Living?  Is,  M.ElIinger.  Men. 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  Phillips  Brooks.  NEM.  , 

Literary  Blunders,  Some.  W. 8. Walsh.  BelM. 

Literary  Men  and  the  State,  W.  E.  Hodgson.  NatR. 

Lodge,  Thomas:  An  E)izal>etlmii  Lyrist,  J.  Buck  ham,  PL.  Dec. 
I>»gan  Homestead,  The.  Washington.  Harriet  T.  Upton,  HM. 
Loomis,  Elias,  Sketch  of,  with  portrait.  PS 
London  of  Charles  the  Second,  Walter  Besant,  Harp 
London  School  Board  Election.  llori.L  Stanley.  RC. 

Lottery,  The  Louisiana.  Judge  McGloin  and  J.C.  Wlckllffe,  F. 

Lotus  Land.  C.W.Wood  on.  Arg 

Lowell,  James  Russell,  Henry  James.  AM. 

Lyric  and  Dramatic  Matters.  Thoughts  on.  Fred  Lyster.  BelM. 
Lyrist.  An  ElizaUdhan:  Thomas  Ldge,  J.Buckham.  PL.  Dec. 
McCulloch,  Rev. Oscar  Carlton.  A.  Johnson.  ('Rev;  LAH. 
Machinery,  Economic,  TheStory  of,  Stuart  Wood,  AAPS. 
Magazines.  Old-Time.  Frank  H T.  Kellew-  Cos. 

Mon.  East  and  West.  Rev  S.  A.  Barnett.  NC. 

Manhattan  Island.  The  Dutch  on.  in  1 .v.ts.  IL Vau  Pelt.  NatM 
Manual  Training  and  Heulih.  Sir  Philip  Magnus  on,  Ed  HA. 
Maps  and  Map  Drawing— What  is  a Map?  J.  W.  Redway.  GUM, 
Dec. 


Maps  and  Map  Drawing—  n..  Jacques  W.  Red  way.  GGM. 

Marble  Faun.  The:  A Key  to  its  Interpretation.  NK. 

Marriages,  Should,  lie  Indissoluble*  T. S.Potwin,  NE. 

Marston,  Philip  Bourke,  c Kerim ban  on,  FR;  Last  Poems  of, 
GM. 

Mechanics,  America’s  Supremacy  on- II..  ('.Sellers.  EngM 
3len  of  Letters  and  the  State,  W.  K.  Hodgson,  NatR 
Mexico.  Wages  In,  M. Romero,  NAR 
Militia  of  Cninuia,  The.  Active,  J,  H Woodside.  o. 

Mill,  John  Stuart,  anil  the  Loudou  and  Westminster  Review.. 
AM. 

Minister,  Mediating  Function  of  the  Christian,  p.  R Moxou. 
AR 

Mirnlieau.  TB. 

3IiK*dons ; 

The  Beginning  of  Modern  Wonders.  A. T.  Pierson.  MisR. 
Christian  Missions  and  the  Highest  Use  of  Wealth,  MisR 
Some  llindruiicvs  to  the  Work  of  Foreign  Missions,  MisR 
Apostolic  Missions  and  thalr  Results.  J . Rutherforn,  MisR. 
Missious  Ami  Language,  P.  F.  Leavens.  C'liHA. 

How  the  Money  is  Spent,  F.  E.  Haskins.  ChH.V. 

Work  among  the  Eskimos,  Rev.  E.  J.  Pock,  ChMisI. 

Missionary  Problems  in  the  Turkish  Empire,  C.  C.  Starbuck, 
AR 

Mississippi  River,  Names  Given  to  the.  J.V.  Brower,  GGM. 
Moon,  Photographs  of  the.  Edward  8.  Holdeu,  OM. 

Moulton,  IxmiNe  Chandler,  OT. 

Mount  Adams.  A Christmas  Ascent  of,  John  Corbin,  0. 

Mozart,  F.J.Croweat  on.  Black.  • 

Municipal  Government.  The  Science  of.  F.  P.  Pritchard,  AAP8. 
Municipality.  Political  Organization  of  a Modern,  AAPS. 

Music  as  an  Apocalypse  of  Heaven,  David  Gragg.  BM. 

Musical  System.  I'svvhological  Aspects  of  Chinese,  PR 
Musk-Ox.  The,  H.T.  Martin  1*8. 

Mutual  Aid  among  the  Barbarians,  Prince  Krapotkin,  NC. 
Napier,  Sir  James,  TB. 

Navies,  United  States  and  Foreign: 

History  of  the  Frigate  Constitution,  Cant  H.  IX  Smith.  US. 
Should  our  Harbor  Defences  be  Controlled  by  the  Navy?  US. 
The  Apprentice  System  of  the  Navy,  A.  V,  Wad  hams,  AR 
Imperial  Federation  for  Naval  Defence,  Lord  Brassey,  NC. 
The  French  Manoeuvres  of  ISM,  USM. 

Nationalism.  Some  Propositions  of,  Edward  Arden,  Chaut. 
Nature  and  Revelation,  Asj>cct*  of.  Sir  J.W.  Dawson,  HoiuR. 
Newcastle.  Walla  of,  J.K.  Boyle,  MC.  Dec. 

New  York.  Old,  James  G.  Wilson,  Cos. 

New  Zealand,  Labor  Troubles  in, W.T. Charlewood.  EconJ,  Doc, 
North  American  Coast?  Who  first  Explored  the.  BM 
Norwegian  Literary  Triumvirate,  Ly.  Dec. 

Nursing  in  Hospitals,  11-  M.  and  R.  Wilson,  MP. 

Novels.  French,  and  French  Life,  Andrew  Lang,  NAR 
Old  Men,  C. 

Old  Oaken  Bucket.  The.  Author  of  the,  G M.  Young,  NKM. 
Oratory  a List  Art?  Is,  E.  J.  Edwards.  Chaut. 

Oracles:  A Chapter  in  the  History  of,  B.  Williams,  GM. 
Paper-Making  Industry,  The,  James  F.  Hobart,  EngM. 
Pardoning  Power,  The.  David  B. Hill,  NAR 
Paris  Theatres  and  Concerts— L,  W. F.  Apthorpe,  Rerih. 

Parke.  Surgeon,  African  Experiences  of,  D.  Hannigan,  WR. 
Parker,  Dr.  Joseph,  Portraits  of,  8tr,  Dec. 

Parliament: 

Conservative  Influence,  1842-18flfi.  Black. 

The  Outlook  of  the  New  Year.  Black. 

Parnell  and  Butt:  A Dialogue.  H D Train.  FR. 

Parson  in  Politics,  The.  Canon  Barker  and  others,  RC.  Dec 
Pauperism  aud  the  Poor  Law: 

The  Effect  of  Taxation  upon  Pauperism,  Bolton  Hall.  CRev. 
The  Workhouse  Christ,  Help, 

Religious  Instruction  in  Workhouses.  Help. 

The  Brabazon  Scheme,  Countess  of  Meath,  Help. 

A Programme  of  Poor-Law  Reform,  Help, 

Model  Workhouse  Infirmary  at  Birmingham.  Help. 

The  Children  in  Workhouses.  Help. 

Entertainments  for  the  Workhouse.  Help. 

The  “Sorting”  of  Paupers,  Edith  Sellers,  El. 

Peace.  A Palm  of,  from  German  Soil,  Fanny  Hertz,  IJE. 
Pensions  Again:  Time  to  Call  a Halt.  Gen,  fl.  W. Slocnui,  F' 
Pensions  for  the  Clergy.  Rev, S.  J. Kales,  NH. 

Fustalozzi  Town,  A Day  In.  Kate  Douglas  Wiggln.  OM. 
Philadelphia:  A Study*  in  Morals,  Barr  Fferrea.  NE. 

Philosophy,  When  should  the  Study  of.  Begin?  B C.  Burt.  SC 
Philosophy  and  Idealism,  The  Critical.  Prof.  John  Watsoc.  PR 
Photography: 

Winter  Photography.  W.  L-Lineuln  Adams.  0. 

Photographs  of  the  Moon.  Edward  S Holden,  OML 
Physical  Culture— III..  Walking  for  Rest.  BelM 
Physical  Life— IV.,  Milton  J. Greenmail.  Chant 
Pigmy  City  in  the  Andes.  Ruins  of  a.  HM 
Pitt,  William,  Lord  Rosebery's  Biography  of: 

Hon.  R.  Bratt  on,  NC. 

T.  E.  Kebbell  on.  NatR 
J. Skelton  on,  Black. 

Plant  Food,  Storage  of.  F.  L. Sargent.  BM 
Pleasure.  Sir  IL  Maxwell  on,  Black. 

Pliny,  Some  Letters  of  the  Younger,  S_B  Plainer,  NE!. 

Poetry.  Some  R«*oent  Anterican.  PL,  Dec. 

Poet*.  Minor.  H D.  Trniil.  NC. 

Poets.  Wedded.  Mrs  A. Crosse  on,  TB. 
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Politeness.  The  Decline  of.  Amelin  E.Barr,  Lipp. 

Political  Economy:  F.  Y.  Edgew orth's  Ix*cture,  EconJ,  Dec. 
Politics  and  Industry'.  T.  Whittaker.  Mac. 

Politic*: 

The  Political  Situation.  AM. 

History  of  Political  Parties  in  America,  F.  W.  ITetres,  Chaut, 
The  K<«cnrt  Ballot  in  Thirty-three  States,  J.  B.  Bishop.  F. 
Fool-Gambling  Allowed?  Wily  is.  Anthouy  Comstock.  Ik-IM. 
Pope.  The.  and  the  Future  of  the  Papacy,  F.  H . OelTcken,  F. 
Population,  Our.  ami  its  Distribution.  C.D.Wrlgbt,  PS. 
Population  of  the  Earth.  The,  PS. 

Pottery  Industry.  Kocent  Advances  in  the.  E.  A.  Barber,  PS. 
Presbyterian  Church  In  Victoria,  Australia,  D.  E.  Jenkins. 
CnIIA. 

Priest  in  Politics,  The,  Sir  Grattan  Esmond?.  WelRev. 
Princeton  University.  Secret  Societies  of.  T.  Hotchkiss,  MAH. 
Probability  and  Fuith,  Bishop  Goodwin.  UK. 

Progress  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  E.  A.  Freeman,  Chaut. 
Prohibitionists,  Abolitionist*  and.  NR 
Protection,  Free  Trade,  and  Colonial  Trade.  NC. 

Prussian  Income  Tax,  The,  Joseph  A.  Hill.  QJEcon. 

Psychology  as  So-called  “Natural  Science."  (i.T.  Ladd,  PR. 
I'uniuhtmmt,  The  Theory  of,  IJE 

orum.  The  Question  of  the,  Manuel  A.  Martinez,  NAR 
11  ways: 

“Ninety  Miles  in  Eighty-nine  Minutes."  NAR 
Tl»e  Kansas  Railroad  Commission,  Albert  R.  Greene,  Coa. 
Reciprocity,  Brazilian,  and  the  Cold  Facta,  BelM. 

Reformatory.  The  Elmira,  LAH. 

Residential  Qlub*  fur  Young  Men  and  Women,  RR. 

Religion  and  Progress,  Prof.  Ernest  Mach.  Mon. 

Religions.  The  Three,  J S.  Mackenzie,  1JK. 

Religious  Instruction  in  State  Schools.  U.M  Grant,  EdRA. 
Religious  Thought  in  the  Russian  Empire.  N.  BJerring,  PRR 
Revelation,  Nature  and.  Aspects  of,  Sir  J.W\  Dawson,  HomR 
River  Valleys- 1 1.,  Ralph  S.Tarr.  COM. 

Rltschl's  Theology.  Rev. C.  M.  Mead.  PRR. 

Komo:  The  latent  Discoveries,  L.  Borsarl.  Esq.  Dec. 

Ruling  Races  of  the  Future.  Col.  H.  Eladale,  USM. 

Ruaaia: 

The  Czar  Persecutor.  E.  B.  Lanin,  CR 
Barbarous  Russia.  Mary  Harrison,  SunM. 

A Railway  Journey  in  Kutetia.  C. 

Wolf-Hunting  in  Russia,  Dr.  E.J.  Dillon,  El. 

The  Czar  and  Russia  of  To-day,  W.  T Stead,  RR 
Religious  Thought  in  the  Russian  Empire,  N.Bjerring,  PRR 
St.lxwia,  The  City  of.  C.  M.  Woodward,  NEM. 

Salon,  The.  M.  Riocanlo  Nobill,  Cos. 

Sandhurst  and  its  Legends,  Lieut.  -Col.  C\  Cooper  King,  SM. 
Saratoga,  The  Battles  of.  J O.  Nlcolay,  Chaut. 

Satan  in  the  Old  Testament.  Rev.  T.  W Chambers,  PRR 
Savings  Banks.  School,  in  England,  EdKA. 

Scientific  Research,  National  Agencira  for.  Mai.  Powell,  Chaut. 
Sewage  Disposal  iu  the  United  States,  G.W.  Rafter.  EngM. 
Shakespeare:  The  Whitman -Shakespeare  Question,  PL,  Dec. 
Sheol,  Prof. Thomas  H Rich.  Treas. 

Shashadri,  Rev.Naraynn.  George  Smith,  MisR. 

Ships,  The  First  Coat  of,  Charles  H. Cramp,  NAR. 
i-  lave-Trodc : 

The  Treaty  of  Brussels  and  our  Duty.  Lambert  Tree,  F. 
Smith,  Syduey.  Mrs.  L.  B.  Walfond,  Nrt. 

Smugglers  in  the  Highlands,  GW. 

Social  and  Economic  legislation  iu  1WI,  W.B.Shaw,  QJEcon. 
.Social  Problems.  Christianity  and.  Prof. C.  A.  Aiken,  PRR. 
Socialism,  Rev  James  MacGregor.  PRR. 

Socialism,  Why,  Appeals  to  Artists,  Walter  Crane,  AM. 
'.Socialistic  Programme  in  Germany,  Evolution  of  the,  EconJ, 
Dec. 


Sourlan:  Failure  of  the  Nile  Campaign,  A.  Forbea,  CR. 

Soul  in  Nature,  Prof . Clifford  on  the.  F. C. Conybeara,  Mon. 
South.  The  Creed  of  the  old,  B.L.Qlldereleere,  AM. 

Stanley,  In  Camp  with.  A J Mounteoey  Jephaon,  Cos. 

States '.Made  from  Territories— I.,  J.  A.  Wood  burn,  Chaut. 

State  Interference,  WR. 

Switzerland:  Taxea  on  Transport.  W.  M.  Ackworth,  NC. 
Tail-like  Formation*  in  Men,  J*S. 

Temperance  Organizations,  Chief,  Archdeacon  Farrar,  RC, 

Tenement-House  Problems,  New  York,  E.  T.  Potter,  CRcv. 
Tewksbury  Abbey.  Dean  Spence,  GW. 

Theatres  and  the  Drama: 

The  Literary  Drama,  H.  A.  Jones,  NewR 
“King  Henry  VIII."  on  the  Stage,  Long:  El:  CR 
Paris  Theatres  and  Concerts,  \V.  F.  Antborpe.  Berth. 
Theological  Education  and  its  Needs,  Rev.  C.  A. Briggs,  F. 
Theology,  Hitachi's,  Rev.  c.  M.  Mead,  PRR. 

Theology  and  Political  Economy,  Andrew'  P. White,  PS. 
Theosophy: 

What  is  Theosophy!  M. 

Ought  Theoaopnist*  to  be  Propagandists?  Luc,  Dec. 

A Bewitched  Life,  Luc,  Dec. 

Some  Postulates  of  Theosophy,  Luc,  Dec. 

An  Outline  of  the  Secret  Doctrine,  Luc,  Dec. 

The  Seven  Principles  of  Man.  Mrs.  Beaant,  Luc,  Dec. 

Things  In  Themselves?  Are  there.  Dr.  Paul  Onrus,  Moo. 

Tin,  The  World's  Store  of.  E.  W.  Claypolc,  EugM. 

Tobacco  Factory,  J.  Hatton,  El. 

Tonquin,  Reminiscences  of,  Lieut.  F.  de  T.  Cloth.  JMSI. 

Trade  Winds.  The,  Lieut.  A.  M.  Knight,  OGM,  Dec. 

Trailing  Companies— I. , John  H.  Finley,  Chaut 
Training:  Indoor  Apparatus  for  Outdoor  Sports,  W.Oamp.  0. 
Tribunal,  International,  with  Jurisdiction,  W.S.  Logan.  LAH. 
Turkey:  The  Fortifications  of  Constantinople,  USM. 
Type-Setting  by  Machinery,  Walter  E.  Crane,  EngM. 

Ubi  versifies: 

The  English  School  and  its  Opponents  at  Oxford.  EdRL. 
Instruction  In  French  Universities,  L.  8.  Rowe,  AAPS 
Jurisprudence  in  American  Universities,  E.  W,  Huffcut, 
AAPS. 

Talleys,  River.  Ralph  S.Tarr.GOM,  Dec. 

Village  Churches,  W.  H . Davenport  Adorns,  NH. 

Village  Life  in  France.  Rev.  W.  Tuck  well,  CR 
Village  Life  in  the  Olden  Time,  F.Gale,  El. 

Wales: 

Programme  by  A. Thomas,  WelRev. 

The  Church  in  Wales.  C.  H.  (ilascodlne,  WelRev. 

Theology  and  the  Welsh  University,  Prof.  W.  Evans,  WelRev. 
Washington  Manuscripts.  Wm.  E.  Benjamin.  BM. 

Water  Companies  of  London.  A.  E.  Dobha.  CR. 

Welsh  Calvinistic  Church,  W.  H.  Roberts.  ChHA. 

West  Indies:  A Floating  Republic,  R. Robertson,  LH. 
Windmills,  J.Clepham,  MC,  Dec. 

Witchcraft,  J.M.  Buckley  on,  CM. 

Witchcraft,  Stories  of  Salem.  W.8.  Nevins.  NF.M. 

Wolf-Hunting  in  Russia,  Pr.E.J. Dillon,  El. 

Women: 

Woman's  Dress  Hygienically  Considered— UL,  Dom. 

How  Women  Figure  In  the  Eleventh  Census.  Chaut. 

Women  in  the  Pension  Office— II  . Ella  L.  Dorsey.  Clmut. 

The  Greatest  New!  of  College  Girls.  Annie  P.  Call,  AM. 

Are  Women  Protected?  Matilda  M- Blake.  WR 
Hospital  Nursing,  H.M.and  K.  Wilson.  MP. 

Women  in  the  Reign  of  Terror,  J.G.  Alger.  NatR. 
Workhouses:  See  under  Pauperism. 

World's  Fair,  Our  Exposition  at  Chicago,  Julian  Ralpii,  Harp. 
Youth,  A Plea  for  Our,  Anthony  Comstock,  IIM. 


Publishers’  Announcements. 


OWING  to  the  extraordinarily  rapid  growth  of  the  circulation  of  THE  Review  of  Reviews 
at  the  end  of  1891  and  in  the  first  weeks  of  1892,  and  further  owing  to  some  changes 
of  management  in  the  extensive  mailing  agency  through  which  the  REVIEW  is  sent  to  its 
subscribers,  there  was  unavoidable  delay  in  the  transmission  to  regular  mail  subscribers  of 
the  December  and  January  numbers,  and  it  is  feared  that  the  same  difficulties  may  slightly 
retard  the  distribution  of  the  present  February  number.  Hereafter,  it  is  expected  that  all 
such  embarrassments  will  have  been  removed  and  that  the  Review  will  reach  its  readers 
with  reasonable  promptness. 

The  first  edition  of  “ Real  Ghost  Stories,"  which  consisted  of  one  hundred  thousand 
copies,  is  exhausted  and  out  of  print.  If  a second  edition  is  to  be  issued,  announcement 
will  be  duly  made. 

The  title-page  and  index  for  the  fourth  volume  (Aug.  ’91 — Jan.  ’92)  of  THE  REVIEW 
OF  Reviews  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  free  of  cost  to  any  reader  on  application. 
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AMERICAN  EDITION— ALBERT  SHAW,  Editor. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


THIS  being  a political  year,  let  us  make  the 
moot  of  it  as  such.  It  ought  to  be  a year  of 
fruitful  discussion,  of  progress  in  wise  reforms,  and 
of  much  popular  growth  in  sound  political  knowl- 
edge. Intelligent  American  citizens  whose  views 
and  interests  are  broad  enough  to  make  them  glad 
to  profit  by  the  experience  of  other  countries  will 
not  object  to  a timely  reminder  of  the  disadvantage 
at  which  we  appear  when  our  methods  in  practical 
politics  are  compared  with  English  methods.  Eng- 
land still  maintains  privileged  classes,  an  estab- 
lished church,  and  a hundred  mediteval  anomalies 
in  her  laws  and  government  that  do  violence  to  our 
American  theories  of  individual  equality,  local  self- 
rule,  and  modern  institutional  and  political  sym- 
metry. And  these  survivals  that  contravene  the 
modern  spirit  furnish  the  fighting-ground  for  Lib- 
erals and  Conservatives.  The  kinds  of  questions 
that  divide  parties  in  England  were  practically  all 
settled  by  our  American  forefathers  fully  a hundred 
years  ago.  and  their  settlement  is  accepted  by  every- 
body. But  in  England  there  are  certain  principles 
and  rules  governing  the  conduct  of  a iwlitical  fight 
that  all  parties  are  agreed  in  respecting : and  any 
political  leader  who  should  be  found  guilty  of  abet- 
ting their  violation  would  be  ostracized  by  his  own 
party.  Those  rules  require  electoral  fairness  and 
honor.  They  condemn  corruption  and  technical 
tricks  intended  to  defeat  the  popular  will. 

Honftt  Poll-  *n  this  coun try  to-day  we  are  hearing  the 
tics  the  wo/n  suggestion  of  novel  methods  of  choosing 
presidential  electors  for  possible  party 
advantage ; the  air  is  full  of  gerrymandering  de- 
vices for  defeating  essential  justice  and  violating 
honor  and  decency  ; in  the  pursuance  of  party  ends 
party  majorities  in  the  legislatures  decide  contested 
seats  without  pretence  of  regard  for  fairness  ; if  bal- 
lot-boxes are  less  frequently  stuffed  or  stolen  than  a 
decade  ago,  there  is  little  abatement  of  the  villan- 
ous  trickery  by  which  partisan  returning  boards 
juggle  in  the  counting;  fraudulent  naturalizations 
continue  to  be  made  under  party  auspices  ; caucuses 


are  manipulated  and  conventions  are  packed  ; local, 

State,  and  national  offices  are  bartered  by  the  tens 
of  thousands  in  return  for  personal  political  ser- 
vices ; enormous  sums  of  money  are  mysteriously 
expended  to  procure  desired  political  results.  There 
was  a time  when  many,  if  not  all,  of  these  abuses 
flourished  in  England  ; but  they  are  a thing  of  the 
past.  It  is  time  for  a political  revolution  in  the 
United  States  against  chicanery.  The  Republican 
or  the  Democratic  politician  who  will  attempt  to 
gerrymander  the  districts  of  Iiis  State  should  be 
hissed  into  obscurity  There  are  no  political  issues 
at  stake  in  this  country  which  are  to  be  compared 
in  importance  with  the  broad  issue  between  decent 
and  honest  methods  on  the  one  hand  and  tire  inde- 
cent methods  of  rascals  and  tricksters  on  the  other. 

Every  good  citizen  has  a special  mission  this  year ; 
it  is  his  business  to  stand  firmly  in  his  own  sphere 
of  influence  for  honesty  and  fair  play  in  politics. 

The  Review  or  Reviews  adheres  to  no  party  and 
lends  itself  to  no  faction;  but  it  will  always  en- 
deavor, without  timidity  or  apology,  to  promote  all 
that  may  make  for  the  elevation  of  the  standard  of 
our  public  life.  It  is  for  civil  service  reform.  It 
is  for  electoral  reform.  It  is  against  the  trickH  and 
devices  of  machine  politics. 

last  month  The  Review  gave  its  readers  two  pen 
pictures  of  the  politician  who  had  become  so  con- 
spicuous as  an  aspirant  for  the  presidency  through 
his  mastery , by  machine  methods,  of  the  Democratic 
party  in  New  York.  The  climax  of  Mr.  Hill’s 
audacity  seems  to  have  been  reached  when  he  fixed 
February  28  as  the  date  for  holding  the  State  con- 
vention to  choose  delegates  to  the  presidential  con- 
vention which  will  assemble  late  in  June  at  Chicago. 

He  counted  upon  securing  a solid  Hill  delegation 
from  New  York,  with  a view-  to  its  influence  upon 
the  subsequent  action  of  other  State  conventions. 

Mr.  Hill  could  not  have  anticipated  the  strength 
of  the  protest  in  his  party  against  a convention 
three  months  earlier  than  usual,  planned  to  surprise 
the  Cleveland  men  and  the  anti-Hill  elements  gen- 
erally and  to  forestall  their  organization.  Unques- 
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tioimlily  in  Democratic  circles  Mr.  Cleveland  is 
regarded  as  the  man  who  stands  for  principles  and 
policies  of  statesmanship  and  for  honesty  and  honor 
in  political  methods,  while  Mr.  Hill  is  regarded  as 
the  very  prince  of  caucus- workers  and  “machine” 
manipulators.  Mr.  Hill's  success  in  tactics  thnt 
give  the  Democrats  a majority  in  the  present  State 


HON  GROVER  CI.KVKI.AND. 

(From  a recent  phc(<>t;niph  by  Wilhelm,  New  York.) 

Senate  in  face  of  the  indisputed  fact  that  the  Re- 
publicans actually  elected  a majority,  appears  to  be 
reacting  against  him  in  the  estimation  of  his  own 
party  throughout  the  country.  The  Cleveland  men 
are  outspoken,  and  it  would  now  seem  very  proba- 
ble that  they  can  prevent  Mr.  Hill’s  nomination  at 
Chicago,  while  on  the  other  hand  Mr.  Hill’s  follow- 
ing  will  probably  block  the  reuomination  of  Mr. 
Cleveland.  The  situation  renders  the  selection  of  a 
Western  man  altogether  likely.  Quite  apart  from 
the  personality  of  candidates,  there  ought  to  be 
such  a formidable  demand  on  the  part  of  good 
citir-ens  for  honesty  and  fair  dealing  that  in  the 
campaigning  of  the  current  year  the  tricksters 


and  their  impudeut  practices  shall  be  at  a heavy 
discount. 

Mr.  Blaine  Washington  correspondents  have 

and  been  much  exercised  through  February 
Mr.  Harrlton.  . . f.  _ . . • 

over  the  rejKuts  of  impending  Cabinet 

changes.  The  most  interesting  of  authentic  politi- 
cal  events  was  Mr.  Blaine's  letter  to  Chairman 
Clarkson,  of  the  National  Republican 
Committee,  declaring  that  he  was  not  a 
candidate  for  the  presidency,  and  tliat  his 
name  would  not  be  presented  before  the 
convention  at  Minneapolis  in  June.  It 
is  supposed,  as  a matter  of  course,  that 
the  precarious  state  of  Mr.  Blaine’s  health 
affords  the  primary  reason  for  this  letter. 
An  additional  reason  would  seem  to  be 
the  constant  dissemination  of  gossip  to 
the  effect  that  serious  personal  differences 
had  arisen  between  the  President  and 
Mr.  Blaine,  growing  out  of  rivalry  for  the 
nomination ; and  Mr.  Blaine  must  have 
hoped  to  put  an  end  to  these  mischievous 
slanders,  for  which  no  basis  of  fact  has 
been  discoverable.  It  is  unanimously  ad- 
mitted that  Mr.  Blaine  could  have  the 
Minneapolis  nomination  if  he  desired  it. 
His  letter  does  not  say  that  he  would  ab- 
solutely refuse  a nomination  if  tendered 
to  him.  But  it  was  evidently  written  in 
good  faith,  and  he  has  put  aside  all 
thought  of  seeking  the  honor  that  was 
once  his  laudable  ambition.  The  politi- 
cians have  accepted  the  letter  as  Mr. 
Blaine  intended  that  they  should  do.  and 
no  movement  is  on  foot  to  make  him 
President.  Mr.  Harrison's  renomination 
is  deemed  probable.  If  Americans  could 
but  forget  their  fierce  party  prejudices 
long  enough  to  make  a calm  comparison 
of  Mr.  Harrison's  administration  with 
that  of  any  other  contemporary  executive 
government  in  either  hemisphere,  they 
would  have  no  cause  to  be  ashamed  of 
their  country.  The  departments  have 
been  manned  with  great  efficiency,  and 
Mr.  Harrison  himself  has  shown  a rare 
versatility  and  an  unexpected  grasp  of 
difficult  problems.  He  is  not  only  a 
skilled  speech-maker  and  a writer  of  able  state 
papers,  but  he  is  a practical  statesman. 


On.  Term  ^ •*  onb'  fn*r  to  say  that  if  Republicans 
Rather  Than  regard  the  custom  of  renomination  as 
one  that  should  be  maintained,  Mr.  Harri- 
son deserves  the  honor  quit**  as  fully  as  would  any 
other  Republican  who  might  have  been  chosen  in 
his  stead  four  years  ago.  There  is  not  a particle  of 
reason  to  sup[>ueo  that  there  lives  any  member  of 
the  Republican  party  who  would  have  occupied  the 
White  House  more  honorably  and  ably  than  Mr. 
Harrison  through  the  years  of  this  administration. 
But  there  are  many  thoughtful  citizens  in  both  great 
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parties  who  would  he  glad  to  see  the  tradition  of  a 
seeond  term  pass  away  to  the  limbo  where  all  at- 
tempts to  create  the  precedent  of  a third  term  have 
been  relegated.  President  Grant's  record  is  clouded 
by  the  unwisdom  of  his  consent  to  be  a candidate  for 
a third  term.  President  Hayes  acted  from  begin- 
ning to  end  like  a man  who  had  no  thought  of  a 
renewal  of  power ; and  the  fact  will  be  forever 
recorded  to  his  credit.  President  Garfield  died  too 
soon  to  give  evidence  of  any  desire  for  re-election, 
anil  Mr.  Arthur  acceded  to  the  White  House  too 
unexpectedly  and  too  little  known  to  conceive  of  it 
as  even  possible  that  he  should  develop  within  two  or 
three  years  into  an  active  aspirant  for  an  added  four 
years  of  power.  Yet  the  political  history 
of  his  last  year  in  office  is  that  of  a very 
formidable  candidate.  Mr.  Cleveland  be- 
gan his  term  with  the  most  conspicuous 
characterization  any  man  has  ever  made 
of  the  demoralizing  effects  that  inevitably 
flow  from  the  insidious  desire  that  creeps 
over  a President  once  installed  in  power 
to  renew  that  power  for  a further  lease ; 
and  Mr.  Cleveland  announced  himself  as 
a one-term  man.  He  had  unwittingly 
described  his  own  case  in  advance,  for  he 
soon  gave  point  to  his  moral.  The  politi- 
cal history  of  the  last  half  of  his  term 
was  that  of  a President  who  was  employ- 
ing his  great  power  and  authority  with 
a very  considerable  reference  to  the  con- 
trol of  his  party  in  the  nominating  con- 
vention of  1888.  So  far  as  we  are  aware, 

Mr.  Harrison  has  never  expressed  himself 
as  adverse  to  a second  term,  either  in 
theory  or  in  practice.  That  he  is  a can- 
didate for  renomination  is  assumed  on  all 
hands.  But  that  his  really  creditable  ad- 
ministration would  have  gained  much 
higher  prestige  if  the  glittering  possibil- 
ity of  a second  term  liad  not  existed, 
seems  to  us  too  obvious  for  difference  of 
opinion.  What  magnificent  service  Mr. 

Cleveland  might  have  rendered  the  coun- 
try if  he  had  stood  firm  by  his  original 
intention  — declined  a second  term  as 
Washington  declined  a third,  and  fixed 
a one- term  precedent  which  the  country 
would  surely  have  honored,  anil  which 
successors  would  not  have  ventured  the  attempt  to 
override  I He  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  to 
seek  a renomination,  and  was  defeated.  It  is  just 
possible  that  the  country  itself  will  break  down  the 
two-term  tradition  by  treating  future  candidates  for 
re-election  in  this  same  fashion.  Up  to  date  the 
presidential  chair  has  been  occupied  by  Hayes, 
Garfield,  Arthur,  Cleveland,  and  Harrison  since 
Grant  completed  a second  term.  If  the  list  of  re- 
elected Presidents  is  to  close  finally,  Lincoln  and 
Grant  might  fittingly  be  the  last  names,  as  Wash- 
ington and  Jefferson  were  the  first.  Second  terms 
too  commonly  mean  patronage  and  spoils. 


The  Cabinet  Mr.  Blaine  indignantly  denied  the  report 
Eepeciaiiy  Mr.persistently  sent  out  by  the  newsfiaper 
Wanamaker.  t.om,gpon,]pnt8  jug(  after  his  letter  to  Mr. 
Clarkson,  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  retiring  from 
the  Cabinet.  The  country  has  been  prepared,  how- 
ever,  for  nearly  a year  to  hear  at  any  time  Hurt  the 
Secretary’s  health  had  made  the  further  retention  of 
his  portfolio  impossible.  The  report  that  Secretary 
Noble  would  resign  from  the  Defartment  of  the  In- 
terior and  would  lie  appointed  to  the  bench  has  also 
been  current.  Mr.  Wanamaker’s  early  retirement 
is,  moreover,  one  of  the  articles  of  faith  of  those 
mystery -mongers,  the  Washington  correspondents. 
Of  all  the  memliers  of  this  Cabinet,  Mr.  Wanamaker 
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lias  been  subjected  to  the  most  immoderate  personal 
criticisms.  These  animadversions  have  to  do,  how- 
ever, not  so  much  with  his  conduct  in  office  as  with 
his  activity  in  collecting  campaign  funds  in  1888, 
his  mercantile  business  in  Philadelphia,  and  his 
zeal  in  Sunday-schixil  work.  Mr.  Wanamaker  de- 
serves the  praise  of  all  gixxl  citizens  for  the  business 
ability  and  the  groat  energy  he  has  infused  into 
the  administration  of  his  department.  It  is  his 
laudable  ambition  to  transform  the  incomplete  and 
fossilized  postal  service  of  the  United  States  into 
a modem  system,  using  the  best  scientific  appliances 
of  the  times.  He  has  the  splendid  audacity  to  make 
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official  reports  which  advocate  “ one-cent  letter  post- 
age. tliree-cent  telephone  messages,  and  ten-cent 
telegraph  messages,  as  near  possibilities  under  an 
enlightened  and  compact  ]>ostal  system.”  He  argues 
strenuously  for  postal  savings  banks,  is  extending  the 
free -delivery  system  everywhere,  is  increasing  the 
money-order  offices  by  many  thousands,  and  is 
working  with  might  and  main  for  a score  of  great 
postal  reforms  which,  taken  together,  would  be  of 
immeasurable  benefit  to  the  people,  especially  in  the 
rural  districts,  and  which,  when  fairly  presented 
and  understood,  must  arouse  a jx>pular  enthusiasm 
that  no  opposition  can  withstand.  Whatever  ir- 
relevant tilings  may  be  alleged  against  Mr.  Warm- 
maker,  he  is  earning  the  right  to  be  called  a great 
Potstmastcr-General.  If  his  ardor  for  modern  im- 
provements and  for  a great  service  worthy  the  in- 
ventive and  organizing  ability  of  this  nation  should 
at  times  seem  to  overbalance  his  practical  judgment, 
the  fault  lies  chiefly  in  the  apathy  or  misinformation 
of  the  public.  The  American  |>ostal  service  might 
lie  made  the  wonder  mid  envy  of  the  whole  world, 
Mr.  Wanamaker  is  upheld  in  his  proposals  by  ex- 
Postmaster-General  Janies  and  other  experts,  and 
the  average  citizen  ought  to  be  his  stout  supporter. 
The  one-cent  letter-rate  is  not  advocated  by  Mr. 
Wanamaker  as  an  innovation  to  be  introduced  at 
once  -,  but  the  other  reforms  that  he  urges  would  lead 
up  to  it  within  five  years.  Business  men  are  prefera- 
ble to  politicians  iu  the  Postmaster-General's  office. 


OF  REVIEWS. 

Greatness  „/ The  country  has  suffered  loss  in  the  death 
t**  Supreme  of  Justice  Bradley,  who  for  nearly  twenty 
Court  years,  with  ability  and  fidelity,  had  oc- 
cupied a place  upon  the  Supremo  bench  at  Washing- 
ton. Several  occurrences  of  note  have  within  a few 
weeks  illustrated  the  commanding  influence  our 
highest  tribunal  exerts  and  the  confidence  in  which 
the  whole  world  holds  it.  One  such  instance  has 
been  the  offer  of  the  Chilian  Government  to  refer 
to  this  court  for  final  arbitrament  all  differences 
between  that  Government  and  our  own.  The  recent 
action  of  the  British  Government  in  carrying  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court  a test  case  Involving  the 
mooted  questions  of  jurisdiction  in  the  Behring 
Sea  may  also  be  mentioned.  The  more  recent  ju- 
dicial history  of  the  Itata's  seizure  and  pursuit 
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illustrates  the  interuutiunul  fairness  of  our  Federal 
courts.  The  high  worth  and  character  of  our  na- 
tional judiciary  only  serves  to  emphasize  the  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  a law  which  shall  remove  from 
State  to  Federal  jurisdiction  all  kinds  of  cases  aris- 
ing under  our  treaties  with  other  powers,  as  for 
example  the  case  of  the  New  Orleans  massacre  of 
Italians.  The  unpartisan  breadth  of  the  Supreme 
Court  has  lately  been  shown  in  its  very  noteworthy 
decision  sustaining  the  drastic  anti -lottery  postal 
laws  enacted  by  the  last  Congress.  Justice  Lamar, 
with  his  supposed  jealousy  for  the  old  “States  rights” 
views,  concurred  with  his  colleagues  in  upholding 
this  legislation,  which  had  been  denounced  ns  vio- 
lating the  freedom  of  the  press,  the  liberties  of 
individuals,  and  the  rights  of  States  to  regulate  their 
own  domestic  institutions.  One  of  the  reasons  why 
we  have  succeeded  so  well  in  maintaining  the  purity 
and  dignity  of  the  bench  may  be  found  in  the  tradi- 
tion that  the  ambition  of  judges  should  lie  within 
the  field  of  judicial  preferment.  A Federal  judge 
should  under  no  circumstances  be  a candidate  for 
political  office.  Chief- Justice  Fuller  has  yf  late 
been  mentioned  somewhat  prominently  as  a desir- 
able presidential  candidate  for  the  Democratic 
party.  But  the  country  ought  to  be  allowed  to  for- 
get that  the  Chief-Justice  ever  belonged  to  one 
party  or  another.  No  precedent  could  be  worse  than 
that  of  the  highest  judicial  position  in  the  world 


1 CHIEF-JUSTICE  MELVILLE  W.  FCI-LEB. 

(From  a photograph  by  C.  M Bell,  Washington,  D.C.) 


occupied  only  long  enough  to  lie  used  as  a stepping 
stone  to  a party  nomination  for  political  office. 
The  country  sincerely  hojies  to  see  the  Chief  Jus 
tice,  as  yet  new  to  the  bench  and  comparatively 
untried  and  unknown,  make  for  himself  a record 
equal  in  distinction  and  honor  to  that  of  his  emi- 
nent predecessors. 


THE  LATE  JUSTICE  JOSEPH  P.  BRADLEY . 
(From  a photograph  by  C.  -M.  Bell.  WAshlngton.  D.C.) 


Sliver- Mr  The  perennial  silver  discussion  was  pre- 
Biand  and  cipitated  again  in  February  by  the  Coin- 
Mr  Knox,  Committee's  adoption  of  Chairman 
Bland's  free-silver  bill  and  by  Mr  Bland’s  report  to 
the  House.  A minority  of  the  committee  adopted 
and  reported  an  anti -silver  argument  pre|iared  with 
great  skill  and  force  by  Representative  Williams 
( Democrat  l , of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Bland's  bill  goes 
further  iu  dangerous  proposals  than  any  silver  bill 
hitherto  introduced.  It  not  only  makes  the  mints 
alisolutelv  free  to  all  coiners  for  the  conversion  of 
seventy  cents'  worth  of  bullion  into  a coined  dollar, 
but  it  compels  the  government  to  receive  silver 
bullion  from  all  sources  without  limit  and  to  give 
“coin  notes”  in  exchange  at  the  coinage  value  rather 
than  the  market  value  of  silver.  Moreover,  it  pro- 
|joses  by  indirection  to  reduce  all  forms  of  paper 
money  to  the  terms  of  these  new  notes ; for  it 
authorizes  the  retirement  of  the  existing  gold  and 
silver  notes  and  the  substitution  for  them  of  the 
new  “ coin”  |«iper.  The  whole  effect  of  the  project 
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must  lie  to  transfer  us  to  a monometallic  silver 
t>osis,  with  a standard  dollar  reduced  in  purchasing 
power  by  about  30  |>er  cent,  from  the  existing  one. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  foramoment  that  this  Con- 
gress can  succeed  in  thus  debasing  the  monetary 
system  of  the  country,  for  the  presideutial  veto  can- 
not l>e  overridden.  But  the  Senate  of  late  years  has 
tieen  even  more  reckless  than  the  House  in  espousal 
of  cheap-money  heresies;  and  victory  next  Novem- 
ber for  a party  whose  presidential  candidate  is  a so- 
callod  “silver  man”  might  1*  followed  within 
eighteen  months  hy  a most  disastrous  revolution  in 
our  monetary  system.  Mr.  Bland  is  not  to  lie  held 
ns  other  than  an  honest  man  who  lielieves  that  the 
gold  standard  has  been  oppressive  to  the  producing 
classes  and  that  no  wrong  will  be  done  to  any 
class  by  his  pet  measures.  Nor  does  he  admit  that 
anything  resembling  the  predicted  changes  and  dis- 
turhances  will  follow  ujiori  free  silver  coinage.  But 
the  weight  of  authoritative  opinion  is  against  him. 

One  of  the  clearest  expositors  of  sound  monetary 
doctrines  that  this  country  has  possessed  in  all  its 
history  was  in  February  the  victim  of  the  prevail- 
ing maladies  that  have  so  greatly  swelled  the  recent 
mortality  list  of  distinguished  men.  John  Jay 
Knox  was  the  author  of  the  revised  coinage  bill 
which  in  1873  struck  the  silver  dollar  from  the  list 
of  our  coins.  Much  controversy  has  since  arisen 


HON.  RICHARD  P.  HI. ANI).  CHAIRMAN  OP  THE  HOCSE  COM 
MITTEE  ON  COIN  AO  X 


concerning  the 
c i rcumstances 
under  which 
silver  was  then 
'demonetized.  * 
Mr.  Knox, 
whose  long  rec- 
ord as  Control- 
ler of  the  Cur- 
rency was  ab- 
solutely stain- 
less, always  re- 
mained highly 
sensitive  to  the 
charge  that 
there  was  any- 
thing surrepti- 
tious in  the 
drafting  of  the 
law  of  1873. 
Congress  could 
hardly  And  a 
wiser  course  to 
pursue  than  to 
adopt,  literally  and  in  detail,  all  the  recent  sugges- 
tions a fleeting  the  reform  of  currency  and  banking 
laws  that  Mr.  Knox  has  made. 


TgR  I.ATK  HON.  JOHN  JAY  KNOX. 


On  Ooorf  Thp  Chilian  Government’s  very  concilia- 
i*rm.  Again  torv  and  friendly  dispatch  of  explanation 
with  Chin  anJ  apology  had  already  been  sent  on  its 
northward  way  when  President  Harrison's  message 
reviewing  the  Chilian  complication  was  sent  to  Con- 
gress The  pretence  that  the  so-called  “warlike” 
message  was  sent  after  the  President  had  actually 
received  the  demanded  apology,  and  that  it  was 
sent  for  theatrical  eflect,  lias  no  justification.  The 
President  very  promptly  pronounced  the  Chilian 
dispatch  satisfactory  in  tone  and  spirit,  unequivocal 
in  its  expressions  of  regret  for  the  Valparaiso  inci- 
dent and  complete  as  a basis  upon  which  good  re- 
lations with  Chili  could  be  restored  by  amicable 
negotiations  Not  the  faintest  suspicion  of  resent- 
ment should  now  lie  entertained  toward  the  valiant 
little  South  American  republic.  Let  us  now  en- 
deavor to  conquer  die  Chilians  by  courtesy  and  true 
fieighborliness.  So  far  ns  investigation  may  show 
that  money  payments  ought  to  lie  made  to  the  fami- 
lies of  the  victims  of  the  riot.  Chili  will  not  be  dis- 
posed to  act  in  a niggardly  way.  It  is  now  proper 
for  us  to  romemlier  that  there  are  two  sides  to  most 
disputes,  and  that  the  Chilians,  whether  right  or 
wrong,  really  believed  that  they  had  serious  griev- 
ances against  us.  They  believed  that  our  pursuit  of 
the  Itata  was  in  the  active  interest  of  Balmaceda, 
that  the  cutting  of  the  cable  at  Iquique  was  due  to 
the  interference  of  our  Government  in  the  affairs  of 
the  American  company  thnt  owns  the  line,  that 
Admiral  Brown  had  used  his  ship  to  reconnoiter  in 
Balinaceda’s  interest,  and  that  Mr.  F.gan,  backed  by 
the  De|iartnieul  of  State  at  Washington,  was  a 
thick  and  thin  partisan  and  constant  adviser  of 
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Balmaceda  against  the  “constitutional"  party.  We 
believe  that  they  totally  misunderstood  our  senti- 
ments and  our  attitude ; and  In  any  case  it  was  our 
business  to  resent  strongly  an  attack  that  was  made 
expressly  and  intentionally  upon  the  uniform  of 
the  United  States. 

But  now  we  can  afford  to  look  at  the  other  side 
of  tlie  case,  and  above  all  to  endeavor  to  show  our- 
selves superior  to  everything  petty.  If  in  the  course 
of  a few  weeks  or  months  it  should  remain  a clear 
and  unmistakable  fact  that  Mr.  Egan  is  persona 
ingrata  at  Santiago,  it  would  be  no  injustice  to 
that  plucky  Irishman,  and  only  ordinary  politeness 
to  Chili,  to  transfer  him  to  some  other  diplomatic 
or  governmental  post,  and  to  send  to  Santiago  some 
well-known  American  citizen  who  enjoys  the  high- 
est confidence  and  esteem  at  home,  and  who  would 
have  the  advantage  of  entire  freedom  from  any  past 
connection  with  Chilian  affairs. 

We  present  here  the  portrait  of  the  young  Chilian 
Judge  of  Crimes,  Henry  Foster,  who  conducted  the 
long  official  examination  into  the  facts  of  the  attack 
upon  the  Baltimore's  men.  Judge  Foster  is  a son 
ot  Mr.  Julio  Foster,  who,  though  still  a citizen  of 
the  United  States,  has  lived  for  nearly  half  a cent- 
ury in  Chili,  and  who  is  intimately  connected  by 
intermarriage  with  the  leading  Chilian  families. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  conscientious  char- 
acter of  Judge  Foster’s  inquiry.  It  appears  some- 
what difficult  for  the  American  press  to  get  the 
public  men  of  Chili  properly  placed.  For  instance. 
President  Montt  and  Minister  Montt,  who  are  usually 
spoken  of  as  brothers,  belong  to  different  families. 
President  Montt,  who  was  a young  officer  in  the 
navy,  was  brought  to  the  front  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  late  civil  war.  Minister  Montt,  now  at  Wash- 
ington, is  the  son  of  a very  distinguished  Chilian 
who  once  held  the  presidency  for  ten  years ; and 
the  young  man  grew  up  in  the  highest  official 
circles,  and  has  himself  served  ably  in  the  Chilian 
Congress. 

The  disappearance  of  the  war-cloud  is  a thing  for 
which  this  country  Bhould  be  profoundly  thankful. 
Nevertheless,  the  possibility  of  war  had  its  value 
in  that  it  compelled  us  to  take  account  of  the  state 
of  our  defences ; and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
country  is  at  last  awake  to  the  fact  that  our  dig- 
nity, our  safety,  and  the  true  cause  of  the  world’s 
peace  and  order  require  that  we  Bhould  possess  a 
navy  in  somo  degree  commensurate  with  our  im- 
portance as  a nation,  and  that  our  coasts  and  sea- 
ports should  be  made  reasonably  safe  from  attack. 


The  lottery's  The  principal  owner  of  the  Louisiana 
Funeral  lottery',  one  Morris,  wrote  last  month  a 
Motic*.  letter  couched  in  such  terms  of  lofty 
patriotism  and  disinterested  concern  for  the  public 
weal  as  one  finds  in  Washington's  Farewell  Address. 
Morris  declares  that  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  sustaining  the  anti-lottery  postal  laws  will 
make  it  unprofitable  for  the  lottery  to  continue. 
Moreover,  he  recognizes  a seemingly  invincible 


JUDGE  HENRY  FOSTER,  OF  CHIU. 

opposition  to  the  lottery  on  the  part  of  certain  of 
his  misguided  Louisiana  neighbors.  Since  his  chief 
concern  in  seeking  the  extension  of  the  charter 
has  been  the  welfare  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  he 
now  declares  that,  in  view  of  the  closing  of  the  mails 
to  lottery  matter  and  of  the  anti-lottery  agitation 
in  Louisiana,  the  company  would  not  accept  the 
proposed  charter  extension  even  if  ratified  by  a 
majority  of  the  people  in  the  April  election.  On 
the  strength  of  this  letter,  it  has  been  attempted  to 
reconcile  the  two  antagonistic  factions  of  the  Louisi- 
ana Democracy  and  to  consider  the  lottery  ques- 
tion a dead  one.  But  the  shrewder  opinion  is  that 
Morris  is  “playing ’possum.”  The  only  safe  plan 
will  be  to  treat  the  Morris  letter  as  a trick  and  to 
carry  the  fight  through  to  success  in  the  approach- 
ing election.  It  is  said  that  the  company  is  ex- 
pecting to  secure  a charter  in  Mexico  if  driven  out 
of  the  United  States.  Meanwhile,  the  new  postal 
laws,  as  relentlessly  administered  by  the  zealous  Mr. 
Wanamaker,  are  undoubtedly  hampering  the  lottery 
not  a little.  Congressman  J.  J.  Little,  of  New  York, 
1ms  introduced  in  the  House  a bill  for  the  taxation  of 
lotteries  which  is  ingeniously  devised  to  extinguish 
them,  independently  of  any  action  that  Louisiana 
may  take.  His  measure  is  one  that  deserves  support. 
It  would  supplement  the  postal  regulations  and  prob- 
ably complete  the  work  in  baud. 
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Mortality  January  and  February  were  black  months 
in  of  death  in  England.  The  malarial  fever 

England.  wj,jc|,  jg  can(Hi  the  influenza  has  become 
epidemic  in  Western  Europe  this  winter,  aud  there 
is  little  to  record  in  the  progress  of  the  world  in  the 
first  weeks  of  1892  but  the  triumphal  progress  of 
Azrael,  the  Angel  of  Death.  The  average  rate  of 
mortality  in  London  in  the  month  of  January  for 
some  years  past  has  been  24  per  1,000.  The  rate 
for  the  first  four  weeks  of  this  year  was  42,  32.8, 
40,  and  48  per  1,000.  The  death-rate  for  that 
usually  healthful  winter  suburb,  Brighton,  went  up 
to  60.9  for  the  third  week  in  January,  while  towns 
that  had  not  been  smitten  by  the  scourge  showed 
death-rates  from  16  to  20  per  1.000.  The  deaths  in 
London  in  the  two  middle  weeks  of  January  were 
1,500  and  1,T62  over  the  average  of  the  correspond- 
ing weeks  of  the  last  ten  years.  In  London  alone, 
therefore,  the  epidemic  may  be  regarded  as  having 
swept  off  5, 000  lives  in  January  of  those  who.  but  for 
this  visitation,  would  still  have  lived — five  thousand 
dead,  be  it  observed,  killed  outright  and  buried. 
How  many  have  been  invalided  and  are  more  or 
less  in  the  condition  of  the  wounded  after  a great 
battle,  no  one  can  compute. 

oittan  ^ >8  difficult,  in  looking  at  these  figures, 
Seism  not  to  feel  a passing  sympathy  with  what 
War'  may  be  described  as  the  military  view  of 
indifference  to  life.  Here  is  a miserable,  sneezing, 
feverish  cold  that  creeps  into  the  midst  of  a great 
city,  and  in  one  mouth  takes  5,000  lives,  leaving  at 
least  ten  times  that  number  temporarily  crippled. 
Five  thousand  lives,  and  nothing  to  show  for  them 
but  newly-made  graves,  heavy  doctors’  bills,  and 
general  mourning ! Yet  no  one  raves  about  the  de- 
struction of  human  life.  Every  one  composes  him- 
self calmly  to  the  inevitable.  If,  however,  one-tenth 
of  these  victims  had  perished  on  a hard- won  field, 
stemming  the  inrusliiug  tide  of  barbarism  or  smit- 
ing down  the  invader,  what  homilies  would  not  have 
been  preached  1 Gettysburg,  one  of  the  bloodiest 
battles  of  the  civil  war,  cost  the  two  combatants 
man  for  man  hardly  any  more  lives  than  perished 
in  London  last  month.  The  Union  army  had  3,073 
killed  ; the  Confederate,  2,592.  But  Gettysburg  had 
something  to  show  on  the  other  side  for  its  butcher's 
bill ; Gettysburg  saved  the  Union  and  abolished 
slavery.  But  for  the  deaths  from  influenza  there  is 
no  compensation.  The  figures  of  mortality  from 
disease  throw  those  from  battle  far  into  the  shade. 
Every  year,  Dr.  Richardson  calculates,  33, 000, 000  of 
the  human  race  are  transferred  from  the  realm  of 
the  living  to  the  pale  shades  of  death — 38,000,000 
per  annum  or  62  per  minute,  by  natural  causes — tho 
silent  havoc  of  nature  thus  exceeding  in  one  year 
all  the  carnage  of  all  the  wars  of  a hundred  years. 
Nay,  even  the  suicides  of  each  succeeding  year  ex- 
ceed the  total  number  killed  in  the  bloodiest  of 
campaigns.  Every  month,  on  an  average,  15,000 
persons  perish  by  their  own  hand.  In  the  armies 
of  the  United  States,  in  the  war  which  liegan  in 


1861  and  ended  in  1865,  there  were  only  110.000 
men  who  were  killed  inaction  or  died  of  wounds  re- 
ceived in  action — fewer  by  70,000  than  the  annual 
death-roll  of  the  suicides  of  the  world.  In  nothing 
is  life  more  wasted  than  in  the  leaving  of  it ; and 
yet,  if  not  all  the  lamentation,  all  the  denunciation 
is  reserved  for  those  who  make  some  use  of  death. 
Yet  no  reflections  of  this  kind  can  for  a moment  be 
thought  to  justify  the  cruel  horrors  of  needless  war; 
and  the  lifting  of  a war-cloud  in  the  'Western  world 
may  well  encourage  the  friends  of  human  progress. 

Tin  Death  epidemic,  among  its  many  victims 

of  the  in  England,  claimed  none  more  highly 

Prl"ce-  placed  and  more  universally  lamented 
than  the  eldest  son  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who 
died,  after  a brief  attack  of  influenza,  on  January 
14,  at  the  age  of  28.  The  Duke  of  Clarence,  to 
give  “Prince  Eddy”  his  formal  title,  was  to  have 
been  married  before  Lent  to  Princess  May,  and  the 
sudden  blow  which  substituted  a funeral  fora  wed- 
ding came  home  to  the  common  heart.  Tho  young 
man  was  hiB  mother's  favorite  son  ; the  Princess  of 
Wales  idolized  him,  and  those  who  know  her  best 
are  most  uneasy  as  to  the  consequences  of  this  sud- 
den bereavement  Her  hearing  does  not  improve, 
and  the  loss  of  her  first-born  is  not  unlikely  to  lead 
her  to  take  a more  active  part  in  the  court  where 
the  presence  of  a good  woman  and  a true  mother  is 
indispensable.  The  universal  expression  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  royal  family  and  with  Princess 
May  in  their  affliction  was  very  remarkable.  In 
London,  on  the  funeral  day,  more  than  half  the 
shops  were  shut  in  tho  city.  The  theatres  closed 
themselves  without  waiting  for  a recommendation 
when  tho  news  of  the  Duke's  death  was  announced; 
they  were  also  closed  on  the  night  of  the  funeral. 
Immense  crowds  filled  St.  Paul’s  and  the  Abbey. 
For  days  the  newspapers  could  find  room  for  noth- 
ing else  but  details  of  the  business  of  the  undertaker 
and  of  the  arrival  and  despatch  of  messages  or  mes- 
sengers of  condolence  and  sympathy.  The  dramatio 
value  of  the  sudden  death  of  one  who  was  preparing 
to  go  forth  as  a bridegroom  to  his  bride  fascinated 
the  imagination  of  the  public,  and  what  Mr. Price 
Hughes  called  the  “tender-heartedness"  of  the  na- 
tion came  conspicuously  to  the  surface. 

British  The  universal  aud  genuine  sentiment  ex- 

"0'”Ty  pressed  in  the  most  democratic  quarters 

Democracy,  was  in  curious  contrast  to  the  usual  semi  - 
republicanism which  prevails  in  many  partK  of 
London.  At  I.iberal  [K>pulur  assemblies  in  the 
metropolis  for  some  years  past,  a reference  to  the 
monarchy  has  seldom  been  ventured  upon  without 
fear  of  dissent.  “The  usual  loyal  toasts  " have  been 
often  more  honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the  ob- 
servance; and,  taking  it  broadly,  the  “Marseillaise* 
would  be  better  received  in  most  of  the  gathering 
halls  of  the  London  democracy  than  “ God  Save  the 
Queen.  ” But  no  sooner  does  the  hand  of  death  dis- 
play the  royal  family  itself  in  grief  than  London 
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put*  up  its  shutters  and  goes  into  mourning  so 
seriously  that  waiters,  thrown  out  of  work  by  tlie 
abandonment  of  festivities,  hold  mass-meetings  in 
Eastern  London  to  lament  their  cruel  fate  and  to 
clamor  for  relief.  The  press,  even  the  most  radical, 
was  respectful  and  sympathetic.  For  once  the 
whole  English  people  seem  to  have  resolved  unani- 
mously that  no  discordant  note  should  jar  upon  the 
ear  in  the  midst  of  the  universal  outburst  of  sym- 
pathy ; and  they  carried  out  their  resolve.  Prince 
George,  who  is  now  heir  in  direct  succession  to  the 
throne,  is  his  father's  favorite.  He  resembles  the 
Prince  of  Wales  as  much  as  Prince  Eddy  resembled 
the  Princess;  but  beyond  the  family  circle  he  is  but 
little  known.  The  Duchess  of  Fife  and  her  iufaut 
daughter  would  be  in  the  direct  line  if  anything 
were  to  happen  to  Prince  George.  This  contingency 
would  be  according  to  precedent,  for  twice  before 
England  had  had  its  queens  in  pairs;  but  it  is  re- 
garded with  such  uneasiness  in  some  exalted  quar- 
ters that  the  S]>eetator  clamors  for  the  early  mar- 
riage of  Prince  George.  The  masses,  however,  do 
not  concern  themselves  about  that.  There  are 
seventy-two  princes  and  princesses  ready  to  come 
forward  in  due  order  of  succession,  and  still  there 
are  more  to  follow.  If  Princess  May  followed 
Princess  Dagmar's  example  the  public  would  be 
sentimentally  pleased ; but  in  these  high  matters 
Demos  does  not  interfere. 

The  Prince  of  the  Blood  Royal  died  on 
Tcl"!na!y  t*10  Bamc  day  us  the  Prince  of  the  Church. 

The  one  was  twenty -eight ; the  other 
eighty-three.  The  young  man  had  not  had  time 
to  do  anything,  and  but  for  the  accident  of  his 
birth  would  have  been  utterly  unknown.  The  old 
man  had  spent  a long  life  in  the  service  of  his 
fellow-men,  and  when  he  passed  away  there  was 
hardly  any  good  cause  in  the  whole  range  of  the 
empire  that  did  not  feel  as  an  army  feels  when  one 
of  its  most  trusted  generals  dies  in  the  field.  Prince 
George  takes  Prince  Eddy's  place,  and  the  stately 
functions  of  royalty  will  go  on  without  even  a tem- 
porary break.  But  there  is  no  one  to  take  the  place 
of  Cardinal  Manuing.  He  was  the  real  Archbishop 
of  all  England.  No  prejudice  against  his,  Roman 
Church  could  blind  the  common  man  from  seeing 
that  the  true  Primacy  of  England  lay  with  Henry 
Edward,  Cardinal  Archbishop,  and  not  with  “A.  C. 
Cantuar."  The  latter,  no  doubt,  has  Lambeth 
Palace  and  a sent  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  the 
official  trappings  of  His  Grace  of  Canterbury.  But 
the  real  successor  of  Anselm  and  or  Beckett  was  not 
the  man  in  lawn,  but  the  man  in  scarlet.  Any 
doubt  on  that  subject  which  may  have  existed  would 
be  dispelled  if  we  could  but  foresee  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  's  obsequies.  The  solemn  scene  that 
I .on  don  witnessed  when  the  great  Cardinal  of  the 
Common  People  lay  in  state,  holding,  as  it  were,  a 
last  audience,  to  which  all  were  welcome,  has  had 
no  parallel  in  our  time  as  a popular  tribute  to  the 
incarnation  of  a great  spiritual  and  moral  force. 


Rome  will  be  sore  put  to  it  to  replace  him.  He  was 
supremely  successful  because  he  was  in  almost  ev- 
erything exactly  opposite  to  what  his  opponents 
expected  from  a Roman  Cardinal.  He  was  more 
English  than  his  brother  of  Canterbury,  more  demo- 
cratic than  many  a Nonconformist,  more  heartily 
Socialist  than  most  of  the  Socialists. 

The  Cardinal  was  88.  His  successor, 
whether  it  be  Dr.  Gilbert  or  some  other 
neutral  respectable — the  saints  preserve  us 
from  “Herbert  of  Salford!" — will  be  a younger  man. 
Leo  XIII.  defies  the  influenza,  and  continues  to  pre- 
side over  the  marvellous  organization  which  has 
solved  the  problem  of  utilizing  the  experience  of 
age  for  the  guidance  of  the  enthusiasm  of  youth. 
Father  Anderledy,  the  Black  Pope,  the  General  of 
the  Jesuits,  has  been  carried  off  by  the  scourge, 
making  way  for  a successor  who  may  perhaps  be 
more  capable  of  impressing  his  personality  on  the 
world.  Cardinal  Simeoni,  the  Red  Pope  of  the 
Propaganda,  has  died,  and  has  been  replaced  by 
Cardinal  Ledochowski,  the  militant  German-Pole, 
whose  appointment  is  good  if  only  for  one  reason, 
viz.,  it  rescues  one  of  the  great  posts  of  the 
Church  from  the  monopolizing  Italian.  The  Propa- 
ganda is  the  great  missionary  society  of  the  Church. 
Under  its  care  are  all  countries  in  part  fans  infidel- 
turn,  including  the  whole  of  the  English-speaking 
world.  We  are  now  under  a Pole — Ledochowski — 
and  an  Italian— Persico.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  at 
the  next  Consistory  a Cardinal  s hat  will  be  be- 
stowed upon  Mgr.  Jacobin!,  who  ought  to  be  fished 
up  from  Lisbon  and  restored  to  his  proper  place  at 
the  right  hand  of  the  Pope,  whom,  if  the  fates  are 
propitious,  he  ought  some  day  to  succeed.  Another 
Cardinal’s  hat  ought  surely  to  be  bestowed  on  Dr. 
Walsh,  of  Dublin.  The  English-speaking  race  has 
lost  two  Cardinals  in  the  last  two  years,  and  it 
ought  to  have  a full  representation  in  the  next 
Conclave. 

Spurgeon.  What  the  Cardinal  was  to  the  Catholic 

Noncon-  Church  and  to  English  life  Mr.  Spurgeon 

form! at.  was  to  the  Nonconformists— with  a differ- 
ence. Mr.  Spurgeon,  who  passed  away  at  Mentone 
on  January  31,  had  long  passed  his  zenith.  The 
time  was  when  Mr.  Spurgeon  to  English  Noncon- 
formists was  a name  to  conjure  with.  He  was  to 
them  the  greatest  preacher,  the  most  popular  author, 
the  supreme  organizer.  He  represented  the  stal- 
warts in  his  detestation  of  Popery,  his  abhorrence 
of  the  theatre,  and  his  repugnance  to  all  new-fangled 
“higher  criticism.”  But  for  the  last  ten  years,  cer- 
tainly for  the  last  five,  he  had  been  but  the  shadow 
of  his  earlier  self.  He  sat.  like  Giant  Pope  in 
Bunvan's  “Pilgrim’s  Progress,"  at  the  mouth  of  hia 
cave  gnashing  his  teeth  against  those  who  were  not 
of  his  way  of  thinking.  The  world  and  the  Church 
seemed  to  him  to  be  on  the  down  grade ; and  he 
despaired  of  being  able  to  do  more  than  utter  a 
protest  against  the  tendency  of  the  times.  Down  to 
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the  last  he  was  one  of  the  few  Englishmen  whom 
every  speaker  of  English  had  heard  of,  and  one 
whom,  therefore,  all  Americans  and  Colonials  had 
to  hear  at  least  once.  The  Metropolitan  Taliernaele 
became  thus  one  of  the  pilgrim  shrines  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  one  of  the  unifying  nerve-centres  of 
our  race.  “ I dinna  want  to  die,  ’’  said  an  old  North- 
countryman,  “till  I gan  to  Iiondon  to  see  Madame 
Tussaud's  and  to  hear  Mr.  Spurgeon  and  the  odd 
juxtaposition  of  the  Waxworks  and  the  Taliernaele 
illustrates  the  extent  to  which  the  “Essex  bumpkin” 
had  made  himself  one  of  the  sights  of  town.  It  is 
doubtless  true  that  in  America  and  in  the  British 
Empire  outside  of  Ixindon,  liis  death  is  even  more 
keenly  felt  than  that  of  the  Cardinal. 


Benjamin  Scott, 

CMambtfialn  Chamberlain  of 
of  Lonaon.  the  cjtyofLoI1. 

don,  who  passed  away  in 
January,  full  of  years  and 
honors,  is  not  unworthy  to 
he  named  with  Cardinal 
Manning  and  M.  de  Lavel- 
eye.  Like  both  of  the  others, 
he  was  heart  and  soul  in 
the  work  of  moral  reform. 
He  was  a Liberal  of  the  old 
school,  a true  descendant  of 
the  men  of  the  Common- 
wealth, whoee  ideas  he 
shared  and  whose  faith  he 
cherished.  Benjamin  Scott, 
as  Chamberlain  of  the  city 
of  London,  had  more  money 
passing  through  his  hands 
than  any  public  official  ex- 
cepting the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  It  was  not 
only  the  funds  of  the  city 
that  he  had  to  deal  with; 
hut  successive  Governments 
and  successive  Parliaments, 
teeognizing  the  innate 
worth  of  the  man  and  the 
excellence  of  his  work, 
heaped  upon  the  Chamber 
Iain  of  the  city  duties  of 
audit  and  responsibilities 
which  were  far  remote  from 
the  original  scope  of  the 
Chamberlain's  office,  for 
nearly  sixty  years  Mr.  Scett 
served  the  city.  Benjamin 
Scott  fervently,  with  his 
whole  heart,  believed  in  the 
principle  of  municipal  self- 
government.  He  believed 
in  extreme  democratic  prin- 
ciples, locally  applied,  so 
that  every  man  should  be 
trained  in  the  responsible 
exercise  of  political  func- 
tions There  was  no  good  movement  in  his  day  in 
which  Benjamin  Scott  did  not  take  a leading  ]>art. 
Whether  it  was  the  preservation  of  Epping  Forestfor 
the  jieople  of  London,  the  repeal  of  the  C.  D.  Acts,  the 
struggle  for  the  London  municipality,  or  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  centralization  of  the  police  force  in  the 
hands  of  a Secretary  of  State,  he  was  always  to  the 
fore.  He  believed  in  the  people  if  they  were  al 
lowed  to  govern  themselves ; but  he  did  not  believe 
in  Home  Ministers  and  Chief  Commissioners;  and 
he  bail  the  most  wholesome  distrust  of  every  police 
force  which  was  not  directly  under  the  control  of 
the  elected  representatives  of  the  people.  For  fifty 
years  his  influence  in  the  administration  of  London 
had  been  full  of  intelligence  and  justice. 
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England  Abbaa,  tbe  new  KhMive.  will  do  as  his 
in  father  did.  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  will  gov. 
*npt  ern  Egypt  behind  the  Khedive's  cloak, 
and  England  will  withdraw  her  garrison  as  soon  as 
any  competent,  responsible  Englishman  reports  that 
her  work  is  accomplished  and  that  its  |>ermanence 


ABBAS  II.,  THE  SEW  KHF.IUVE  OF  EGYPT. 

will  not  lie  imperilled  by  the  retirement  of  the 
redcoats.  As  Rossendale  election  makes  it  quite 
clear  that  the  Liberals  will  bo  in  office  next  year,  it 
is  well  to  understand  that  they  will  not  do  anything 
to  upset  Uie  stalun  quo  in  Egypt.  What  will  hap- 
pen  is  this:  The  majority  of  the  new  House  of 
Commons  will  be  pledged  not  to  come  out  of  Egypt 
until  the  retirement  of  the  garrison  can  be  accom- 
plished without  fear  of  an  upset.  When  Lord  Rose- 
bery reoccapies  the  Foreign  Office  he  will  despatch  a 
commissioner  to  examine  into  and  report  upon  the 
condition  of  Egypt,  with  special  reference  to  the 
question  of  evacuation.  Until  that  commissioner 
reports,,  of  course  nothing  will  be  done. 

On  February  19  an  adverse  vote  in  the 

Chamber  of  Deputies  led  to  the  resig- 
nation of  the  Freycinet  ministry.  The 
average  length  in  office  of  a Cabinet  under  the 
present  republic  has  been  about  six  months.  Rut 
this  strong  and  wise  Government,  which  has  been 
conducted  under  the  premiership  of  M.  de  Frey- 
cinet, was  able  to  maintain  itself  nearly  two  years. 
Constans,  as  its  Minister  of  the  Interior,  was  its 
dominant  spirit.  He  crushed  the  Boulangist  con- 
spiracy, held  down  the  anarchists  and  revolutionary 
socialists,  and  inspired  a respect  for  republican- 
ism that  France  had  never  known  before.  Ribot,  as 


Foreign  Minister,  had  apparently  won  the  friendship 
and  confidence  of  Russia,  and  had  at  all  events  car- 
ried into  effect  the  Russian  alliance  that  has  bo 
overjoyed  the  hearts  of  all  Frenchmen.  De  Freycinet 
himself  is  a military  engineer  and  war  minister  of 
masterly  ability  ; and  under  his  eye  the  French  army 
has  grown  in  every  respect  until  it  is  now,  per- 
haps, the  most  consummate  organization  for  war 
that  the  world  has  ever  witnessed.  But  the  greatest 
success  this  ministry  had  achieved  was  its  under- 
standing with  the  Vatican.  The  Pope  had  plainly 
and  avowedly  changed  his  policy  in  France,  had 
recognized  the  republic  as  a legitimate  and  desir- 
able form  of  government,  and  had  instructed  the 
French  cardinals,  bishops,  ami  clergy  to  withdraw 
from  royalist  alliances  and  conspiracies  and  to  ac- 
cept in  good  faith  a republic  that  should  be  kindly 
disposed  toward  religion.  The  move  was  creditable 
to  the  intelligence,  the  statesmanship,  and  the  sound 
manhood  of  Leo  XIII.  But  the  French  prelates  were 
too  near  the  scene  of  action  and  were  too  intimately 
connected  by  a thousand  tics  with  the  reactionary 
groups  to  rise  with  a prompt  alacrity  to  the  Pope's 
sound  point  of  view.  Late  in  January  a curious 
move  was  made  by  the  representatives  of  the  Roman 
Church  in  France,  the  true  significance  of  which 
is  not  yet  clearly  discerned.  Five  French  cardinals 
published  a manifesto,  in  which  they  declared  their 


M.  DE  FREYCINET. 


allegiance  to  the  republic  and  filed  a bill  of  indict- 
ment against  its  anti-clerical  legislation.  Opinion 
differs  as  to  whether  this  was  due  to  the  Pope  or  was 
an  attempt  to  checkmate  the  Poi>e ; whether  it  was 
a blow  directed  against  the  republic  or  an  intima- 
tion of  a desire  for  a reconciliation  with  the  republic. 
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It  could  be  taken  to  mean  either  the  one  thing  or 
the  other,  according  to  the  wishes  of  those  who 
interpreted  it. 

There  had  been  pending  a bill  regulating  associa- 
tions, and  incidentally  this  measure  brought  relig- 
ious societies  under  a closer  civil  supervision  than 
has  heretofore  existed.  The  Radicals  urged  the 
measure  as  a strong  Btep  toward  separation  of 
Church  and  State.  Clemenceau,  the  Radical  leader, 
believing  apparently  that  the  Freycinet  ministry 
was  growing  too  intimate  with  Church  and  Vatican, 
found  the  moment  when  he  could  commit  the  min- 
istry to  this  measure  in  such  fashion  as  to  alienate 
the  extremists  on  both  sides.  A temporary  coalition 
of  the  Clericals  and  their  bitterest  foes,  the  Radicals, 
defeated  the  ministry,  led  to  the  resignation  of  the 
entire  Cabinet,  and  precipitated  a condition  that 
makes  it  probable  as  these  lines  are  written  (February 
25)  that  there  will  he  a dissolution  of  the  Chamber 
and  a general  election.  Thus  France,  as  well  as  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States,  has  entered  upon  a year 
of  political  turbulence  and  excitement.  A general 
election  is  fortunately  likely  just  now  to  give  greater 
strength  than  ever  to  the  moderate  republicanism 
that  the  Freycinet  ministry  has  represented.  And 
the  result  may  bo  the  restoration  of  Freycinet  to 
the  premiership.  Clemenceau  has  made  the  record 
of  breaking  down  no  less  than  lialf  a dozen  Cabi- 
nets. He  is  not  a bad  man,  but  he  is  restless,  and 
his  ideal  is  a far  more  complete  democracy  than 
France  is  at  all  prepared  to  accept. 

He  once  lived  for  several  years  in  the  United 
States,  and  he  married  an  American  wife.  Our 
happy  divorce  of  church  and  state  and  our  decen- 


M.  CHADOIHNE. 


X. CLEMENCEAU. 

tralized  system  of  govenuuent  are  what  he  desires 
for  his  own  country.  He  is  a trenchant  journalist 
and  a valuable  member  of  the  Chamber ; but  he  lias 
no  endowment  of  constructive  statesmanship. 

The  French  A dangerous  dispute  that  has  now  been 
Bulgarian  fully  disposed  of  was  the  difficulty  bo- 
Qaeetlon.  (Ween  Bu|garja  and  Franco.  The  expul- 
sion of  M.  Chadoumo  has  not  led  to  any  complica- 
tions, as  at  one  time  was  feared.  This  amicablo 
solution  was  brought  about  by  the  intervention  of 
the  Triple  Alliance.  Russia  took  no  part  in  the 
matter,  nor  could  she,  seeing  that  her  policy  in 
Bulgaria  is  a rigorous  boycott.  The  only  result, 
therefore,  of  the  French  action  in  the  matter  has 
been  to  give  Germany  an  opportunity  of  showing 
that  she  anil  her  nllies  are  really  masters  of  the  sit- 
uation in  Bulgaria  as  well  as  in  Central  Europe. 
The  result  of  the  incident  is  satisfactory  also  as 
helping  to  cool  down  the  ardor  of  the  partisans  in 
Russia  and  France  who  imagined  that  the  Russo. 
French  Alliance  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
turbing the  peuce  of  the  world. 
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The  German  Emperor,  who  lias  just  com- 
legislator.  pl®tod  his  thirty-third  birthday,  has  been 
pushing  forward  two  bills  which  have 
created  no  small  dismay  on  the  part  of  easy-going 
German  freethinkers  and  beer-drinkers.  The  one  is 
directed  to  the  vigorous  treatment  of  drunkenness, 
the  other  to  the  extermination  of  all  secular  elemen- 
tary schools.  No  Prussian  child,  if  the  Emperor 
can  help  it,  is  to  be  brought  up  without  religious 
belief.  Denominational  schooling  is  to  be  univer- 
sal. The  fight  is  still  going  on  over  these  two  bills, 
and  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  what  result  is  ar- 
rived at  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  young  Emperor 
is  crowding  his  views  on  rather  hard,  and  it  will  be 
well  if  he  does  not  provoke  a somewhat  angTy  re- 
action. Tile  practical  question  of  the  Church  and 
education  is  a very  thorny  one. 


Englith 


Sir  R.  Morier's  health  has  sufficiently  re- 
Diplomatic  covered  to  enable  him  to  remain  at  St. 
Changes.  Petersburg.  He  is  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place  on  the  Neva.  Lord  Vivian  will  go  to 
Rome.  He  is  better  there  than  at  the  critical  post 

in  Russia.  Sir  F. 

C.  Ford,  of  Madrid, 
will  go  to  Constan- 
tinople, while  Sir  H. 

D.  Wolff  will  go  to 
Madrid.  Sir  Drum- 
mond Wolff's  suc- 
cessor will  not  have 
a pleasant  task.  Per- 
sia is  in  an  unrest, 
and  there  is  a suspi- 
cion abroad  that  the 
British  Minister  was 
more  the  friend  of 
the  Shah  than  of  the 
people.  Sir  R.  San- 
deman.  of  Beloo- 

chistan.died  at  the  end  of  the  month.  It  will  be  much 
more  difficult  to  replace  him  than  Sir  H.D.  Wolff. 


LORD  VIVIAN,  ENGLISH  AMBAS- 
SADOR AT  ROME. 


The  American  flour  cargo  is  to  sail  from 
*“•]£"  New  York  about  March  10.  The  Atlan- 
0 **'  tic  transport  line  has  placed  the  Missouri 
at  the  service  of  the  millers'  relief  commissioners, 
Messrs.  Edgar  and  Reeve.  The  farmers  of  Nebraska 
have  contributed  about  1.500,000  pounds  of  Indian 
corn,  which  Mr.  Schumacher,  of  Akron,  Ohio,  has 
ground  into  fine  meal,  and  this  is  added  to  nearly 
4,000.000  pounds  of  wheat  flour  contributed  by  the 
millers  to  form  the  cargo.  It  is  interesting  to  learn 
that  each  sack  of  corn-meal  will  also  contain  a num- 
ber of  circulars  in  the  Russian  language  explaining 
to  the  peasants  the  simplest  and  best  ways  to  pre- 
pare this  novel  breadstuff,  which  is  practically  un- 
known in  Russia.  Considerable  Bums  of  money 
have  been  subscribed  in  the  eastern  cities  for  Rus- 
sian famine  relief,  and  America  is  thus  sharing  a 
larger  generosity  than  are  the  European  countries. 
But  the  dreadful  necessity  iB  far  beyond  any  measures 


yet  taken  to  meet  the  situation.  In  Russia  the 
famine  has  as  yet  occasioned  less  political  and  social 
agitation  than  might  have  been  expected.  Tlie 
Minister  of  Ways  and  Finance  has  resigned,  and  his 
resignation  has  been  accepted.  M.  Duraovo  has  not 
resigned  yet,  neither  lias  he  been  dismissed.  In  the 
meanwhile,  in  order  to  preserve  the  subjects  of  the 
Czar  from  the  contaminating  influence  of  outside 
literature,  M.  Dumovo's  agents,  the  censors,  were 
particularly  busy  with  their  scissors  and  their  ink- 
pot on  the  last  two  numbers  of  The  Review  or  Re- 
views. The  diameter  sketch  of  the  Emperor,  which 
was  regarded  in  this  country  and  in  England  as  ex- 
travagantly eulogistic,  was  accounted  too  dangerous 
to  be  allowed  to  meet  the  eye  of  any  resident  in 
Russia.  It  was  cut  out  bodily  ; even  the  line  giving 
the  title  of  the  article  on  the  outside  cover  was 
blacked  out.  and  it  was  erased  from  the  table  of  con- 
tents. Of  course,  one  expects  the  summaries  of 
articles  by  Stepniak.  Lanin,  and  Kennon  to  be  erased. 
But  to  cut  out  the  character  sketch  of  the  Czar  was 
just  a little  bit  too  idiotic  even  for  the  Russian 
Censor,  who,  of  course,  will  have  great  pleasure  in 
blacking  out  this  paragraph. 

r»t  lata  the  well-known  jiersonage*  of 

Ladg  I-ondon  who  have  passed  away  within 
8and*jrtt.  ^ fateful  ww.ks  of  this  extraordinary 
season  was  Indy  Sandhurst.  She  belonged  to  a 
type  tar  mure  common  in  England  than  in  America 
— the  public  woman,  zealous  for  reforms,  active  in 


LADY  SANDHURST. 


charities  and  philanthropies,  and  as  pronounced  a 
partisan  in  politics  as  Sir  William  Harcourt  himself. 
Lady  Sandhurst  was  a Gladstonian  to  her  finger-tips 
She  was  a valiant  worker  in  many  good  causes. 
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January  16,— Dr.  Lamfiesa  elected  President  of  Guate- 
mala  Professor  Michel  son,  of  Clark  University,  invited 

by  the  International  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures  to 
establish  a metric  standard  in  terms  of  wave-lengths  of 
light. . . . Prince  Abbas  receives  the  firman  from  the  Sultan 
of  Turkey  appointing  him  Khedive  of  Egypt. .. .Bill  in- 
troduced in  Germany  for  the  suppression  of  drunkenness 
....  Formation  of  a new  Portuguese  Ministry,  with  Sen- 
hor  J.  D.  Ferreira  as  Premier. 


January  18. — The  American  Woman  Suffrage  Associa- 
tion begins  its  annual  sessions  in  Washington,  D.  C 

A resolution  to  amend  the  Constitution  so  as  to  permit 
citizens  to  vote  direct  for  President  and  Vice-President 
introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Peffer,  of  Kansas. 

January  19. — Senator  A.  P.  Gorman  re-elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate  by  the  Maryland  Legislature.... 
Senators  George  and  Walthall  returned  by  the  Mississippi 
Legislature The  bill  to  regulate  the  printing  and  dis- 

tributing of  public  documents  killed  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

January  20.— The  House  Committee  on  Coinage, 
“Weights,  and  Measures  vote  to  introduce  the  Bland  free 
silver  bill,... The  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 
begins  its  annual  session  in  New  York  City ....  Funeral 
of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  and  Avondale  takes  place  at  St. 
George’s  Chapel,  Windsor  Castle. ...Congressman  Roger 
Q.  Mills  resigns  from  the  chairmanship  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  and  Foreign  Committees,  declining  to  accept 
prominent  office  under  Speaker  Crisp. . . .Governor  Boies, 
of  Iowa,  inaugurated  for  his  second  term ; in  his  speech 
of  acceptance  he  recommended  the  repeal  of  the  prohib- 
itory  law  in  that  State. 

January  21.— The  National  Committee  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  select  Chicago  as  the  place  for  bolding  the 


next  National  Convention,  and  appoint  June  21,  1893,  os 

the  date Charles  H.  Gibson,  of  Maryland,  elected  to 

the  United  States  Senate  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  the 
late  Senator  Wilson. ..  .Congressman  Bland's  Free  Coin- 
age bill  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives.... 
The  cases  of  the  Anarchists  Fielden  and  Schwab  argued 

in  the  Supreme  Court The  French  Government  accepts 

Bulgaria’s  note  of  apology  for  the  expulsion  of  M.  Chad- 
bourne,  the  Paris  journalist The  funeral  of  Cardinal 
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Manning  held  in  the  Brompton  Oratory,  London The 

Extradition  bill  passed  by  the  State  and  National  councils 
of  Switzerland. 

January  22.— Twenty -one  lives  lost  by  the  burning  of 

the  National  Surgical  Institute  in  Indianapolis,  Ind 

Lord  Salisbury  cancels  Sir  R.  D.  Morler’s  appointment 
as  embassador  to  Rome. 

January  23.— Mr.  Maden,  Gladstonian,  chosen  to  fill  the 
parliamentary  vacancy  in  the  Rossendale  Division  caused 
by  the  recent  elevation  to  the  peerage  of  Lord  Harting- 
ton,  the  leader  of  the  Liberal-Unionist  party  in  the  House 

of  Commons The  Chilian  Government  receives  the 

United  States’  ultimatum  demanding  an  apology  for  the 
assault  upon  the  “ Baltimore’s”  crew,  and  the  withdrawal 
of  the  insulting  Matta  circular  issued  in  December  of  last 
year...  .Active  opposition  manifested  in  Germany  to  the 
Emperor’s  bill  providing  for  tl»e  education  of  children  in 
the  creed  recognized  by  the  State. . . .The  Brazilian  Cham- 
bers confer  unlimited  powers  on  President  Peixotto. 

January  24.— Funeral  services  of  the  late  Justice  Brad- 
ley held  in  Washington,  D.  C The  coinage  of  the  new 

design  half  dollars  indefinitely  suspended  at  the  Philadel- 
phia Mint. 

January  25.— President  Harrison  sends  a message  to 
Congress,  transmitting  tho  correspondence  relating  to  the 
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assault  upon  the  crew  of  the  cruiser  Baltimore  in  Val- 
paraiso, together  with  the  text  of  the  Matta  note Chili 

replies  to  the  ultimatum  of  the  United  States,  agreeing 
to  withdraw  Senor  Malta's  offensive  note  and  to  submit 
the  Valparaiso  affair  to  arbitration  — Mr.  Cbapleau  ac- 
cepts the  Canadian  Ministry  of  Custom*. 

January  26.— A resolution  for  an  international  silver 
conference  reported  in  the  Lower  House  of  Congress. . . . 
The  native  officers  of  the  Egyptian  army  take  the  oath  of 
allegiauce  to  the  new  Khedive. . . .Cardinal  Ledochowski 

appointed  head  of  the  Propaganda Terrible  suffering 

from  hunger  and  the  cold  among  the  Siberian  peasants 
....Tho  National  Academy  of  Science  decide  to  send  an 
expedition  to  carry  relief  to  Lieutenant  Peary  and  his 
party  of  Arctic  explorers. 

January  27. — Chili  expresses  regret  through  its  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  for  the  Valparaiso  outrage...  .Intense 
excitement  prevails  in  Chili  over  the  ultimatum  sent  to 
that  country  by  the  United  States...  .The  New  York 
Democratic  Convention  called  to  meet  at  Albany,  Feb. 

22,  1892 The  Commercial  Treaty  with  Switzerland 

passed  by  the  German  Reichstag. 

January  28.— President  Harrison  transmits  to  Congress 
Chili’s  reply  to  our  ultimatum,  and  pronounce*  it  in  every 
way  satisofctory . . . . Returns  from  the  elections  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Hungarian  Diet  show  a Liberal  majority. 

January  29.— Chairman  Springer’s  policy  of  attacking 
tho  tariff  by  separate  bills  aimed  at  the  worst  features  of 
tho  law  formally  adopted  by  the  Democratic  monitors  of 

tho  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means President  Carnot 

signs  a decree  putting  in  force  the  new  French  Tariff  law 

The  Sectarian  Education  bill  favored  by  Chancellor 

Von  Caprivi  in  the  Prussian  Diet Prominent  anti-Hill 

Democrat*  of  New  York  City  protest  against  the  early 
call  for  the  New  York  Democratic  Convention,  and  ar- 
ruuge  for  a mam  meeting. 

January  30.—  Secretary  Blaine  replies  to  tho  Chilian 
Government  that  their  terms  for  a settlement  of  the  Val- 
paraiso assault  were  satisfactory The  Egyptian  Assem- 

bly opened  by  the  Khedive. 

January  31.— Tho  Czar  of  Russia  said  to  be  meditating 

a plan  to  restore  serfdom  among  tho  peasants The 

Salvation  Army  mobbed  in  Eastbourne,  Eng. 

February  1. — The  United  States  Supreme  Court  sustains 
tho  validity  of  the  Anti- Littery  law  and  declares  Mr. 

Boyd  to  to  the  rightful  Governor  of  Nebraska Tho 

State  Department  receives  an  account  of  the  Russian 
famine  from  Minister  Smith  — The  Senate  posses  tho 
Mexican  Claims  bill ....  The  new  French  tariff  law  went 
into  operation. 

February  2. — The  Democratic  minority  in  tho  Connecti- 
cut House  of  Representatives  resist  an  adjournment 
because  of  the  lack  of  a quorum,  and  elect  officers  of 
their  own.... A bill  jiermitting  the  publication  of  tho 
details  of  electrical  executions  passes  both  branches  of  tho 
New  York  Legislature. ...Reported  that  Italy  will  soon 
renew  diplomatic  relation*  with  tho  United  States. 

February  3. — Tho  old  Apjiomatox  courthouse  building 

destroyed  by  Are Italy,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland  to 

take  defensive  measures  against  the  new  French  tariff 

The  Chilian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  calls  on  Minister 
Egan  at  Valparaiso  anti  thanks  him  for  Secretary  Blaine's 
despatch  accepting  Chili’s  reply  to  our  ultimatum. 

February  4. --Judge  Foster,  of  Chili,  sentences  the  **  Bal- 
timore” seamen’s  assailant* The  text  of  the  corre- 

spondence between  Foreigu  Minister  Ritot  ami  the  French 
ChargtS  d* Affaires  in  Washington  relating  to  the  admis- 
sion of  French  sugars  into  the  United  States  published. . . . 
Tho  House  of  Representative#  adopt  new  rules Mr. 


John  A.  Morri*  in  a letter  withdraws  his  proposition  for 
the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  Louisiana  Lottery. 

February  5. — The  President’s  proclamation  announcing 
reciprocity  arrangement*  with  the  British  West  Indies 

made  public The  Census  Deficiency  bill  passed  the 

House. .. .Justin  McCarthy  re-elected  president  of  his  di- 
vision of  the  Irish  Parliamentary  party. 

February  6.  —Postmaster- General  W anamaker  issues  an 
order  largely  increasing  the  number  of  Money-order 

office* One  hundred  and  forty -nine  Roman  Catholic 

clergymen  of  New  York  City  signed  a protest  against  the 
passage  of  the  liquor  dealers’  Excise  bill  by  the  State 
Legislature. 

February  7. — Secretary  Blaine  announces  to  Colonel 
Clarkson,  chairman  of  the  Republican  National  Commit. 

tee,  that  he  is  not  a candidate  for  the  Presidency The 

report  of  the  Immigration  Committee  sent  to  Eurofie  last 
summer  made  public Over  sixty  persons  killed  in  elec- 

tion riots  in  Guatemala. 

February  8.—  Joseph  Chamberlain  succeeds  Lord  Hart- 
ington  as  leader  of  the  Liberal  Unionists  in  tho  House  of 
Commons. . . .Radicals  defeated  in  the  Argentine  provin- 
cial elections. 

February  9.— The  British  Parliament  opened  by  the 

Queen’s  speech The  Norwegian  Storthing  assembles 

The  three  Canadian  Reciprocity  Commissioners  come  to 
Washington. .. .The  United  States  Senate  committee  re- 
ports adversely  on  three  Free  Coinage  bills. 

February  10. — France,  Italy,  and  Sweden  chosen  as  Beh- 
ring Sea  arbitrators  between  the  United  States  and  Eng- 
land  Resignation  of  tho  Victorian  Ministry.  ...Four 

anarchists  executed  at  Xeres,  Spain. ..  .The  Bland  Free 
Coinage  Silver  bill  reported  favorably  by  the  House  at 

Washington Gigantic  coal  “deal'’  consummated,  by 

which  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  secures  con- 
trol of  tho  Central  of  New  Jersey  and  the  Lehigh  Valley. 

February  11. — Great  anti-Hill  meeting  of  Democrats  at 
Cooper  Union Brazil  reported  to  to  on  the  eve  of  an- 

other revolution.  ...A  great  anarchist  plot  discovered  in 
Berlin. 

February  12. — End  of  the  coal  porters’  strike  in  Lon- 
don  General  Booth  received  by  the  Salvation  Army  on 

his  return  from  Australia  with  a tremendous  ovation.... 
Negotiations  for  an  Italian  and  Swiss  commercial  treaty 
broken  off ...  .Anarchists  explode  a bomb  in  Lisbon  and 
terrify  the  inhabitants Dangerous  appearance  of  ty- 

phus among  Russian  emigrants  to  New  York  City. 

February  13. — A mile  of  Salvation  Army  reviewed  by 

General  Booth  in  Hyde  Park Prussia  makes  a decided 

protest  against  th'  Sectarian  Educational  bill Aston- 

ishingly brilliant  aurora  borealis  seen  in  the  Eastern 

United  States At  Washington  the  House  directs  the 

Committee  on  Manufactures  to  investigate  thoroughly 
the  “sweating  ” system. 

February  14. — The  Salvation  Army  again  in  conflict 
with  the  police  at  Eastbourne,  England ....  The  Haiti- 
mo  re's  men  file  claims  against  Chili  to  the  amount  of 
$1,303,000 The  firman  of  investiture  of  the  new  Egyp- 

tian Khedive  is  couched  by  the  Sultan  in  the  Mime  terms 
as  the  old,  being  thus  a recognition  of  England’*  success- 
ful rule Dr.  Parkburst,  speaking  from  the  Madison 

Square  Presbyterian  Church,  accuses  the  city  administra- 
tion of  venality  in  scathing  terms. 

February  15.— Civil  war  iu  the  Khartoum  region.... 
Threatening  demonstrations  by  unemployed  workmen  in 
Rome. ... Resignat ion  of  Colonel  Oicott  from  the  presi- 

dencyof  the  Tbeosophical  Society Canadian  Reciprocity 

Commissioners  return  without  hnviug  accomplished  any- 
thing. 
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January  16. — Rev.  George  W.  Stacy,  of  Milford, 

Mass.,  a well-known  Abolitionist Rev.  Dr.  Thomas 

IV . Humes,  for  many  years  President  of  the  University 
of  Tennessee. ..  .Alexander  Jackson  Davis,  of  New  York 
City,  one  of  the  best-known  architects  in  the  country.... 
Boron  Abiuger,  William  Frederick  Scarlett,  of  England. 

January  17. — Henry  I a mis  Eginont  Dorn,  the  German 
composer.  ...Col.  John  F.  Williams,  one  of  the  most 

prominent  lawyers  in  the  State  of  Missouri Rev.  Dr. 

Andrew  Lete  Stone,  of  Boston,  Mass Benjamin  Scott, 

Chamberlain  of  the  city  of  London. 

January  18.— Daniel  Ayres,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Brook- 
lyn, noted  for  his  many  bequests  to  educational  and 

medical  institutions Joseph  Lovering  Hollis,  Professor 

Emeritus  at  Harvard  College. 

January  19. — Father  Auderledy,  General  of  the  Jesuits 
....  Rev.  Leo  P.  Boland,  rector  of  the  cathedral  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass Sir  John  Hay,  President  of  the  Legislative 

Council  of  New  South  Wales.... AbW  Charles  Perraud, 
Paris  preacher. ..  .Oscar  Devellay,  French  Life  Senator 
....  Baron  Bodog  Orczy,  Member  of  the  Upper  House  of 
the  Hungarian  Legislature. 

January  20. — Christopher  Pearce  Cranch,  of  Boston, 
artist  and  author Henrique  N.  Dupont,  French  en- 
graver  Pere  Argand. 

January  21. — John  Couch  Adams,  F.  R.  S.,  the  English 
astronomer. 

January  22. — Associate  Justice  Joseph  P.  Bradley,  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court. ...Elisha  P.  Mailett,  of 
Maine,  the  noted  shipbuilder... .Lord  A.  F.  C.  Gordon- 
Lennox. 

January  23. — Ex -Congressman  William  E.  Robinson,  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,for  some  time  editor  of  the  Irish  World 
.. . .Ex-Governor  Hall. of  Delaware. ..  .Yahia  Khan,  Mou- 
chir-ed-Douleh,  Persian  Minister  of  Justice.... Henri 
Baudrillart,  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 

January  24. — Father  Debonrine,  rector  of  8te.  Anne  de, 

Ben  up  re,  Quebec,  Can Rev.  Dr.  Leonidas  Rosser,  a 

prominent  Methodist  minister  of  Virginia,  and  at  one 

time  editor  of  the  Richmond  Christian  Advocate Dr. 

Frederick  Iveighton. 

January  25.— Rev.  Dr.  Rowland  Bailey  Howard,  of 
Boston,  secretary  of  the  American  Peace  Association. . . . 
Grand  Duke  Constantine  Nicholaiewitch,  uncle  of  the 
Czar  of  Russia  aud  father  of  the  Queen  of  Greece.... 
General  Sir  Arthur  Lawrence. 

January  26. — CMrles  F.  Loring,  prominent  in  Massa- 
chusetts politics. ..  .Sir  Oscar  Clayton,  surgvon-in-ordi- 
nary  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh. . . . 
Archbishop  Jean  Pierre  Francois  La  Force  Langevin,  of 
Quebec,  Can Canon  H.  W.  Burrows. 

January  27. — Pierre  Joigncnux,  the  renowned  French 
journalist  and  agriculturist.... Dr.  Alfred  Carpenter,  the 
well-known  English  physician  and  author  of  numerous 
medical  works. .. .Edouard  D.  Staeckl,  for  many  years 
Russian  Minister  to  the  United  States. 

January  28.— Ex -Congressman  Ossian  Ray,  of  lwnicas- 

ter,  N.  H Hon.  Sir  John  Lambert,  K.  C.  B.,  P.  C., 

of  Salisbury,  Eng. 

January  29. — General  Henry  A.  Rarnum,  Port  Warden 
of  the  city  of  New,  York  and  distinguished  for  gallant 
service  in  the  Civil  War.  ...Sir  George  Edward  Paget, 
K.  C.  B..  M.  D..  of  London,  Eng. 

January  90  — Rev.  Joseph  P.  Garrison,  a prominent 

Episcopal  clergyman  of  Camden,  N.  J Rev.  Basil 

Manly,  Professor  of  Old  Testament  Interpretation  iu  the 
Roll  thorn  Baptist  Theological  Seminary. 


January  31.— Rev.  Charles  H.  Spurgeon,  the  eminent 
Baptist  clergyman. 

February  1.— Alexandre  Rizo  Raugobe,  the  Greek  diplo- 
mat, author,  aud  poet. 

February  2. — Colonel  Thomas  F.  Devoe,  a prominent 

citizen  of  New  York  State Dr.  Charles  A.  Savory, 

Dean  of  the  Medical  Fraternity  of  Lowell,  Mass 

Charles  P.  Shaw,  a well-known  lawyer  of  New’  York  City, 
and  the  promoter  of  the  “gridiron*’  cable  railroad  of  tliat 
city. 

February  3.— Sir  Morell  Mackenzie,  the  distinguished 
English  physician.... General  Isidore  Pierre  Schmitz,  of 
France Edgar  Raoul  Duval,  the  French  politician. 

February  4. — Rev.  Thomas  Ricker  Lambert,  a promi- 
nent Episcopal  clergyman,  of  Boston. 

February  5. — Rev.  Dr.  George  Phillips,  President  of 
Queen’s  College,  Cambridge,  ex-Vice  Chancellor  of  the 
University,  and  a prolific  author. . . .Rev.  St.  James  Frye, 

D.  D.,  editor  of  the  Centra/  Christian  Advocate Col. 

George  C.  Minor,  a noted  soldier  in  the  Mexican  and  civil 
wars  and  author  of  the  articles  of  agreement  between 

the  United  States  and  Mexico Otto  8.  Weeks,  formerly 

Attorney-General  of  Nova  Scotia. 

February  6. — J.  K.  Stephen,  son  of  the  magistrate  who 
sentenced  Mrs.  Maybrick,  aud  a versatile  writer — author  of 
“ Lapsus  Calami". 

February  7.— Count  deLaunay  ,the  Italian  ambassador  at 
Berlin. .Rear- Admiral  Andrew  Bryson,  U.  8.  N.,  a 
well-known  officer  in  the  Civil  War,  and  for  some  time 
past  in  command  of  the  South  Atlantic  Station Adju- 

tant-General William  McClelland,  of  Pennsylvania. 

February  8. — William  Guy  Peck,  for  thirty-five  years 
Professor  of  Mathematics  at  Columbia  College. .. .Prof. 

E.  A.  Tanner,  President  of  Illinois  College. 

February  9. — John  Jay  Knox,  President  of  the  Bank  of 
the  Republic  and  ex-Controller  of  the  Currency. 

February  10. — The  Rt.  Hon. Sir  James  Caird, the  collector 
of  agricultural  statistics  and  well-known  writer  on  that 
subject Prof.  Lewis  French  Stearns,  Professor  of  Sys- 

tematic Theology  in  the  Bangor  Theological  Seminary. . . . 
John  Christopher  O’Connor,  who  came  of  an  old  sailor 
family,  and  who  was  one  of  the  best-known  ship  owners 
in  New  York. 

February  11.— Lieut. -Col.  James  Augustus  Grant  of  the 
Bengal  army,  for  fifty  years  an  Indian  soldier,  and  a 
writer  on  African  exploration. . . . Prof.  William  M.  Nevin, 
who  held  the  chair  of  literature  in  Franklin  and  Marshall 
College. 

February  12. — Judge  John  Kemp  Goodloe,  former  At- 
torney General  of  Louisiana, and  one  of  the  most  prominent 

lawyers  in  the  South I)r.  Thomas  Hterry  Hunt,  one  of 

the  foremost  experts  in  chemistry  and  geology,  and  a 

prolific  writer  on  those  subject* Archibald  K.  Mese- 

role,  President  of  the  Mechanics  and  Traders’  Bank  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

February  13. — Rev.  Donald  Fraser,  a leading  member  of 

the  Prcabyterinn  Church  of  England Mrs.  Sophia  C. 

Page,  wife  of  the  artist,  William  Page,  and  formerly  a 

noted  contributor  to  periodical  literature Elder  Eades, 

the  most  prominent  member  of  the  Shaker  sect  in  the 

United  States Edward  M.  Reed,  Vice-President  of  the 

New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad. 

February  14.— Dr.  Wilhelm  Junker,  the  African  traveller 

and  naturalist,  and  author  of  “.Travels  in  Africa” Rev. 

I)r.  Charles  Elliott,  Professor  of  Hebrew  at  Lafayette 
College. 

February  15. — Princess  Darinka,  widow  of  Prince  Danilo, 
of  Montenegro. . . .Dimetri  Miudeleif,  the  Russian  chemist, 
and  inveutor. 
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MR.  WILLIAM  PARKINSON. 


MR.  WILLIAM  PARKINSON,  OF  “JUDY.” 

'HT' HERE  are  caricaturists  more  forcible  than  Mr.  Wlll- 
1 lam  Parkinson,  of  Judy,  but  few  have  so  delicate 
a play  of  fancy  and  so  jierfect  a command  of  the  technique 
of  their  art.  Herein  lies  Mr.  Parkinson's  greatest  danger, 
for,  being  delicate  and  fanciful,  he  often  runs  a risk  of 
being,  to  the  general  public,  oliecure.  Now.  the  one  qual- 
ity in  a caricaturist  who  would  be  popular  is  that  of  being 
intelligible  to  all.  The  moral  of  his  cartoon  should  be 
evident  to  every  olwerver;  ho  should  present  the  brood 
political  and  social  issues  in  as  plain  and  simple  a manner 
as  jxwsible.  But  Mr.  Parkinson  is  an  Oxford  man,  and 
he  perhaps  forgets  that  his  classical  and  historical  allu- 
sions are  not  always  apparent  to  the  man  in  the  street. 


His  cartoon  “ Pencus  and  the  Harpies, r which  we  repro- 
duce on  page  157,  has  this  fault — the  ordinary  reader  is 
only  bx>  likely  to  exclaim:  uYVho  is  Peueus  and  what 
did  the  Harpies  do?”  Mr.  Parkinson 
does  a large  amount  of  book  and  mag- 
azine illustration,  aud  in  this,  per- 
hajis,  he  is  at  his  best.  In  the  delin- 
eation of  modern -society  types  he  is 
excelled  by  few. 


Tin*  American  cartoons  presented 
this  month  are  self-explanatory  to 
every  one  who  has  the  slightest  mo 
quaintauce  with  the  present-day  poli- 
tics of  the  country.  The  English 
cartoons  deal  with  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
accession  to  the  leadership  of  the  lib- 
eral Unionist*,  the  attitude  of  the  Irish 
Parliamentary  |>urty  toward  the  Lib- 
erals. and  with  the  abuse  of  croas-ex- 
omimitiou.  The  Australian  illustra- 
tion of  the  upset  of  the  Labor  |»arty 
of  Victoria  is  the  sequel  to  a pre- 
vious cartoon.  In  the  cartoon  se- 
lected from  the  Toronto  Grip,  Mr. 
lieugough  makes  another  thrust  at 
the  protective  policy  of  the  Abbott 
ministry. 


THE  GREATEST  EFFORT  OF  HIS  LIFE 
From  Puck,  Feb.  17,  1HU2. 
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THE  EMPIRE  8TATE  WILL  “BEND"  A HILL  DELEGATION  TO  CHICAGO— From  Puck,  Feb.  10,  1902, 


A DEMAND  THAT  WAS  HEARD  AROUND  THE  WORLD. 

President  Harrison:  "This  |i»g  mini  and  thall  be  respected. From  Judge,  Feb.  IS,  1902. 
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MAKING  A 8NOW  MAN-WILL  IT  LAST  TILL  JUNE! 
From  Frank  Leslie' $ Illustrated  Weekly*  Feb.  80,  1883. 


ABBOTT  TO  THE  RESCUE. 

Canada:  “Can't  jou  do  something,  sir,  to  help  a poor  woman 
whose  children  are  In  distress?" 

Premier  Abbott:  “Certainly,  madam.  Such  as  I have  I gire 
unto  thee.  Be  ye  warmed  and  fed." — From  Toronto  Grip.  Feb. 
18.  Ittt. 
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THE  OPENING  OF  THE  BRITISH  PARLIAMENT. 

From  Punch  (London),  Feb.  13,  2682, 
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THE  DUKE'S  FLUNKEY ; OR,  LEADERSHIP  LIMITED 
(Beene  from  the  Latest  Liberal  Unionist  Pantomime.) 

“Mr.  Chamberlain  will  not  be  permitted  to  take  the  initiative 
on  any  question,  but  will  act  entirely  under  the  orders  of  the 
Duke  ofDevonshire. "—Daily  Paper. 

Jok  (the  new  flunkey):  “What  can  I go  tor  to  fetch  for  to 
carry  for  your  mighty  gracimisness?"— From  Pun  (London), 
Jan.  C,  1892. 


COUNSEL  VERSUS  WITNESS. 

On  the  humors  of  crosa-examinat  Ion— which  people  are  get* 
ting  tired  of.— From  Moonehine  (London),  Jan.  0,  1893. 


CROSS-EXAMINATION;  OR,  PENEUS  AND  THE  HARPIE8. 
From  Judy  (London),  Jan.  18,  1892. 


TRYING  TO  ADDLE  IT. 

Johnny  Redmond:  “Look  here,  Mr.  Gladstone.  I want  j*ou  to 
break  that  egg  and  show  us  what  is  inside  of  it.  or  take  away 
your  hen  and  let  mine  hutch  it." 

Mr.  Gladstone:  “Young  man,  you  evidently  know  very  little 
of  hatching  eggs." 

Toby  Landlord:  “Whatever  you  do.  get  him  to  break  thrt 
egg."— From  the  Weekly  Freeman  (Dublin),  Jan.  10,  18U2. 
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THE  END  OF  THE  GERMAN  PRINTERS’  STRIKE. 

Gute.mbejuj:  “That  is  what  happens  If  you  don’t  obey  your 
foreman,  for  what  I discovered  was  the  art  of  printing  aud  not 
the  art  of  striking."— From  Ulk  (Berlin),  Jan.  8,  IKK. 


“A  QUIET,  SIMPLE  LIFE" 

"Sir  Henry  Parke*  says  he  will  he  content  with  the  position 
of  a simple  member  of  Parliament." — txiily  Paper. 

Reformed  FouilCUJV:  “No,  boys,  I cannot  be  your  leader.  I 
am  too  old.  too  feeble,  aud  too  disgusted.  I waut  to  l«*ad  a 
quiet,  simple  life— and.  besides,  there’s  no  more  money  in  the 
Treasury.  — From  the  Sydney  Pullet  in.  Nor.  2H,  1801. 


HE  DIDN'T  KNOW  IT  WAS  THAT  KIND  OF  A CART 
The  Farmer:  "You  didn't  know  that  I had  hold  of  this  pin,  did  you,  old  fellow!" 

His  Majesty  Kino  Labor  (hastily):  “Don’t  bother  me  fora  moment,  please,  till  I light  somewhere.  I'm  occupied  at  present." 
— From  the  Melbourne  Punch , Oct.  22.  1801. 


SHALL  WE  ADOPT  A SIXTEENTH  AMENDMENT? 

A PLAN  TO  PERFECT  THE  CLEAVAGE  BETWEEN  CHURCH  AND  STATE. 


THE  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  in  its 
minor  features  ns  well  as  in  its  main  outlines, 
has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a great  landmark  of 
immutability.  It  is  now  a current  maxim  that 
nothing  but  a war  can  change  the  Constitution. 
Americans  cannot  be  too  grateful  for  the  wisdom 
and  statesmanship  of  the  founders  of  the  republic 
who  devised  a basis  of  federal  union  which  fixed  so 
even  and  so  workable  a balance  between  national 
authority  and  State  home  rule  that  the  system  has 
only  grown  stronger  with  the  lapse  of  time.  Of  all 
the  constitutions  and  modern  frameworks  of  govern- 
ment now  in  existence,  that  of  the  United  States 
has  longest  stood  the  test  of  years.  Even  the  British 
constitution  has  undergone  incomparably  more  radi- 
cal alterations  in  the  past  century  than  that  of  the 
United  States. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  Constitution 
ought  to  be  worshipped  as  a fetich.  Its  framers 
fully  expected  that  it  would  undergo  modifications 
from  time  to  time,  and  they  provided  an  orderly 
and  conservative  method  by  which  clianges  might 
be  brought  about.  There  are  certain  broad  princi- 
ple® which  underlie  the  forms  and  details  prescribed 
in  the  Constitution ; and  the  highest  fealty  to  our 
institutions  and  to  the  Constitution  itself  must  lie 
in  the  maintenance  of  those  principles,  even  though 
at  the  cost  of  some  alterations  or  amendments  when 
experience  has  discovered  defects  in  the  written 
instrument. 

CHURCH  AND  STATE  IN  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

One  of  the  cardinal  principles  which  obviously 
runs  through  the  Constitution  is  the  complete  sep- 
aration of  Church  and  State.  The  spirit  of  this 
great  organic  instrument  requires,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  maintenance  of  a [>erfect  freedom  of  worship, 
nnd  the  protection  of  every  man  and  of  every  congre- 
gation or  religions  order  in  the  exercise  of  what  it 
may  deem  its  religious  duties,  in  so  far  as  such 
exercise  does  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  others 
or  violate  generally  accepted  moral  laws.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  the  obvious  spirit  of  the  Constitu- 
tion that  no  department  of  the  general  Government 
shall  show  any  preference  toward  any  sect  or  relig- 
ious body,  either  through  the  r-stabl  ishment  of  any 
form  of  State  religion  or  through  patronage  or 
subsidy  or  direct  relationship  with  any  organized 
creed  or  sect. 

While  the  general  intent  and  spirit  of  the  Con- 
stitution— in  its  guarantee  of  religious  lilierty,  of 
equality  before  the  law,  and  of  separation  of  Church 
aud  State  as  a logical  corollary — would  seem  to  be 
clearly  deduclble  from  the  original  instrument  as 
framed  by  the  convention  of  17*7,  it  was  nevertheless 


the  opinion  in  several  of  the  different  States,  when 
called  upon  to  ratify  the  Federal  compact,  that  there 
should  at  once  be  adopted  an  amendment  which 
would  make  still  more  clear  and  unmistakable  this 
policy  of  the  general  Government.  In  consequence, 
the  First  Amendment  was  framed  and  adopted,  to- 
gether with  various  other  provisions  specifically 
guaranteeing  personal  rights  and  immunities,  and 
the  first  clause  of  this  First  Amendment  reads  as  fol- 
lows: “Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  as 
establishment  of  religion  or  prohibiting  the  free 
exercise  thereof.” 

THE  RIGHTS  OF  THE  SEPARATE  STATES. 

The  several  States  did  not  yield  up  to  the  general 
Government  their  local  right  to  maintain  religious 
establishments  or  to  make  appropriations  for  sec- 
tarian purposes.  But  the  common  feeling  through- 
out the  country  was  so  obviously  against  alliance 
of  Church  and  State  that  it  was  not  deemed  neces- 
sary for  the  complete  success  of  the  principle  tliat 
such  a prohibition  should  be  laid  upon  the  jiowere 
of  the  individual  States  themselves.  There  has, 
however,  for  many  years  been  a growing  sentiment 
in  favor  of  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  which  should,  in  n more  specific 
and  detailed  way,  secure  that  ahsolute  cleavage  be- 
tween civil  government  and  ecclesiastical  authority 
which  has  unquestionably  been  one  of  the  chief 
blessings,  as  it  has  been  one  of  the  cardinal  prin- 
ciples. of  the  American  system.  In  1875  President 
Grant  proposed  an  amendment  of  this  nature,  and 
Mr.  Blaine  introduced  it  shortly  afterward  in  the 
House.  It  was  passed  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

In  the  Senate,  however,  there  was  such  active  op- 
position brought  against  it  as  to  secure  its  defeat 

In  the  following  year,  the  National  Republican 
Convention  at  Cincinnati  and  the  National  Demo- 
cratic Convention  at  St.  Louis  inserted  in  their 
platforms  planks  which  committed  them  unequivo- 
cally to  the  doctrine  of  President  Grant's  suggestion. 
For  various  reasons  the  subject  has  been  lying  some- 
what dormant  since  1876:  but  the  active  propaganda 
of  a society  recently  organized,  namely  “The  Na- 
tional I-eague  for  the  Protection  of  American  Insti- 
tutions,” has  given  it  a renewed  prominence. 

THE  PROPOSED  AMENDMENT. 

On  January  18.  1892,  the  Hon.  William  M. 
Springer,  of  Illinois,  avowedly  on  behalf  of  this 
National  Ix-ague,  introduced  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a memorial  and  |H-tition  for  the  passage 
of  the  proposed  Sixteenth  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  that  amendment 
reading  as  follows : 
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No  State  shall  pass  any  law  respecting  an  estab- 
lishment of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exer- 
cise thereof,  or  use  its  property  or  credit,  or  any 
money  raised  by  taxation,  or  authorise  either  to  be 
used,*  for  the  purpose  of  founding,  maintaining,  or 
aiding,  by  appropriation,  payment  for  services, 
expenses,  or  otherwise,  any  church,  religious  de- 
nomination or  religious  society,  or  any  institution, 
society,  or  undertaxing  which  is  wholly  or  in  part 
under  sectarian  or  ecclesiastical  control. 

On  the  same  day  Senator  Platt,  of  Connecticut, 
introduced  the  same  memorial  and  petition  in  the 
Senate.  Each  House  ordered  the  matter  referred  to 
its  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A BARRIER  AGAINST  STATE  MORMONlSSt. 

There  are  reasons  which  would  seem  to  warrant 
early  and  favorable  attention  to  this  proposed 
amendment  of  the  Constitution.  For  example,  let 
any  one  reread  carefully  the  words  and  phrases  of 
the  proposed  amendment  with  reference  to  the  fact 
that  Utah  is  now  knocking  vigorously  for  admission 
to  the  Union,  and  that  there  is  much  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  this  application  will  be  successful  in  a 
somewhat  early  future.  There  will  be  seen  at  once 
the  value  of  a constitutional  amendment  which 
would  make  it  forever  impossible  for  Utah  to  legal- 
ise the  Mormon  hierarchy  and  make  it  a part  of  the 
government  of  the  State,  levying  taxes  to  support 
its  university  and  schools,  and  erecting  that  ob- 
noxious union  of  Church  and  State  which  it  has 
always  been  the  determination  of  the  Mormons  to 
maintain  in  Utah.  The  well-known  attempts  of  the 
Mormon  hierarchy  to  secure  control  of  neighboring 
States  are  also  to  be  borne  in  mind.  It  is  true  that 
some  of  the  newest  of  the  Northwestern  States 
have  come  into  the  Union  with  clauses  in  their 
State  constitutions  aimed  against  Momionism  and 
its  doctrines : but  these  State  constitutions  are 
easily  amendable  by  a majority  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  States  respectively,  and  nothing  short  of  a 
national  amendment  would  seem  to  afford  a perfect 
guaranty. 

STATE-AIDED  COLLEOES  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

In  the  Southern  States  there  are  numerous  insti- 
tutions established  and  controlled  by  the  missionary 
boards  of  Northern  Protestant  churches  for  the 
higher  education  of  the  young  men  and  women  of 
the  colored  race.  These  institutions  for  the  most 
part  were  founded  soon  after  the  war,  when  the 
Southern  States  were  too  poor  and  too  debilitated 
by  the  long  struggle  to  provide,  without  some  delay, 
a complete  system  of  educational  agencies.  In  many 
instances  since  the  establishment  of  these  sectarian 
seminaries  and  colleges,  their  usefulness  has  been 
recognized  by  the  legislatures  of  the  States  in  which 
they  are  located,  and  they  have  come  to  be  regular 
recipients  of  public  grants  and  sulsiidieg.  Thus, 
without  design  on  the  tpart  of  anybody,  there  has 
been  growing  up  a system  of  partnership  between 
religious  denominations  and  State  governments  in 


the  maintenance  of  institutions  of  learning  which 
are  under  ecclesiastical  control. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment  now  {lending  before  Congress  would 
put  an  end  absolutely  to  all  such  practices  of  subsidy. 
The  representatives  of  these  useful  schools  could  no 
longer  come  before  the  legislatures  and  ask  for  ap- 
propriations. The  schools  would  in  no  wise  be  in- 
terfered with,  but  their  support  would  henceforth 
either  be  wholly  voluntary  or  else  it  would  be  neces- 
sary that  they  should  be  made  over  to  the  State  for 
complete  public  und  unsectariau  control. 

THE  QUESTION  Or  AID  TO  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 

For  some  years  it  has  been  the  practice  of  Con- 
gress to  make  appropriations  for  the  maintenance 
of  denominational  schools  on  the  Indian  reserva- 
tions. These  appropriations  amount  to  more  than 
half  a million  dollars  annually.  It  is  believed  by 
many  persons  of  weighty  judgment  that  such  ap- 
propriations are  so  inconsistent  with  the  spirit 
and  intention  of  the  Constitution  as  it  now  stands 
that,  if  brought  to  a test  in  the  courts,  they  might 
be  pronounced  illegal  and  void.  However  that  may 
be,  it  would  seem  to  us  that  the  National  League  for 
the  Protection  of  American  Institutions  might  well 
have  made  its  proposed  amendment  applicable  to 
Congress  as  well  as  to  the  State  legislatures.  The 
national  Government  has  been  scandalously  derelict 
in  the  past  in  making  direct  provision  for  the  com- 
plete and  compulsory  instruction  of  all  the  young 
Indians  who  are  upon  the  reservations  and  are  the 
wards  of  our  rich  and  enlightened  nation.  So  far  as 
the  Indians  give  up  tribal  relations  and  enter  into 
the  life  of  the  communities  alxmt  them  they  become 
members  of  the  commonwealths  in  which  they  live, 
and  can  be  provided  for  under  the  educational 
systems  which  are  established  for  the  benefit  of  the 
young  people  of  all  races  and  nationalities.  But 
while  they  are  on  the  reservations  it  is  the  business 
of  the  Government  to  provide  them  with  schools. 
It  is  wholly  contrary  to  our  national  principles  to 
make  appropriations  for  the  work  of  missionary 
schools  among  the  Indians,  and  the  practice  should 
not  be  tolerated  any  longer. 

There  has  been  no  particular  pertinence  in  the 
charge  that  these  appropriations  have  been  in  favor 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  as  against  the  Protestants. 
It  is  true  that  much  the  largest  sum  has  gone  to  the 
Catholic  schools ; but  this  is  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  appropriations  have  been  made  on  the  per 
capita  principle,  ami  the  Catholics  have  had  the  zeal 
to  initiate  an  educational  work  which  reaches  more 
Indian  children  than  are  reached  by  the  combined 
efforts  of  the  Protestant  denominations.  Having 
very  much  more  at  stake,  it  is  only  natural  that  the 
Catholics  should  regard  with  more  apprehension 
than  the  other  denominations  the  immediate  with- 
drawal of  Government  aid  from  the  Indian  schools. 
But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  Protestant 
denominations,  while  so  strenuously  opposed  to  any 
grants  of  public  aid,  however  slight,  for  the  benefit 
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of  parochial  schools  in  the  States,  have  willingly 
taken  all  that  they  could  get  from  the  national  treas- 
ury for  the  aid  of  their  own  denominational  schools 
on  the  Indian  reservations.  The  Catholics  at  least 
have  shown  consistency  in  these  matters,  while  the 
Protestant  denominations  have  laid  themselves  open 
to  some  criticism. 

THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  COMMON  SCHOOL. 

Undoubtedly  a principal  object  in  the  minds  of  the 
framers  of  this  amendment  has  been  to  put  an  ab- 
solute quietus  upon  the  local  agitations  which  have 
arisen  in  different  parts  of  the  country  regarding 
the  division  of  school  funds  and  the  application  of 
public  money,  to  a greater  or  less  extent,  to  the 
support  of  Catholic,  Lutheran,  or  other  ecclesiastical 
parish  schools,  and  to  the  support  of  denominational 
asylums,  hospitals,  and  other  charitable  and  worthy 
establishments.  But  it  will  be  a greater  blessing  to 
the  Catholic  Church  than  to  any  other  religious 
denomination  if  this  amendment  should  pass  the 
Houses  of  Congress  and  should  find  ratification  in  a 
sufficient  number  of  the  States  to  become  a part  of 
the  American  Constitution.  It  is  as  a free  church, 
absolutely  independent  of  any  interference  by  the 
State  and  of  any  possibility  of  subsidy  or  patron- 
age from  the  State,  that  the  Catholic  Church  can 
best  fulfil  its  highest  mission  in  North  America. 
When  its  condition  in  the  United  States  is  compared 
with  its  condition  in  Mexico  or  in  any  of  the  South 
American  States  where  it  is  established  by  law,  its 
prelates  and  its  leaders  have  reason  to  be  thankful 
for  the  golden  declaration  of  the  fathers  that  there 
shall  never  be  any  establishment  of  religion  in  the 
United  States. 

As  for  elementary  education,  it  ought  to  be  both 
possible  and  feasible  so  to  arrange  anil  operate  the 
freo-public-Bchool  system  that  the  consciences  of  no 
religious  element  in  the  community  mill  lie  hurt 
by  a patronage  of  these  schools.  The  family,  the 
church,  and  other  private  and  voluntary  organiza- 
tions must  provide  for  the  distinctive  religious 
training  and  education  of  the  young.  Our  public 
schools  are  lietter  equipped  than  any  church  can 
make  its  parochial  schools.  Moreover,  they  are  the 
great  sphere  of  sound  training  in  Americanism  and 
patriotism.  They  are  the  crucible  in  which  the 
diverse  elements  of  our  population  are  brought 
together  and  wrought  into  assimilated  members  of 
a nation.  It  is  sometimes  complained  by  the  Catho- 
lic authorities  that  the  tendencies  of  American  life 
cause  the  desertion  from  the  church  of  a very  great 
proportion  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Catholic 
parents.  But  an  attitude  of  antagonism  toward 
what  is  so  essentially  American  as  the  free-publie- 
Bchool  system  certainly  is  more  likely  to  drive 
young  people  from  the  church  than  to  keep  them  in 
it.  American  Catholics  have  quite  as  little  reason 


to  fear  the  influence  of  the  public  schools  upon  the 
religious  faith  and  the  church  fealty  of  their  chil- 
dren as  have  Presbyterians  or  Methodists. 

FOR  UNIFORMITY  AND  HARMONY. 

Already  more  than  twenty  of  the  States  have  in- 
serted in  their  constitutions  clauses  which,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  embody  the  ideas  of  the  proposed 
national  Sixteenth  Amendment.  The  constitutions 
of  thirty-six  States  prohibit  any  diversion  of  the 
school  fund.  Those  of  twenty-one  States  more  or 
less  sweepingly  forbid  the  legisla'ure  to  make  sec- 
tarian appropriations.  An  immense  variety  of  local 
controversies,  antagonisms,  and  embarrassing  com- 
plications would  be  done  away  with  forever  by  the 
adoption  of  this  national  amendment. 

One  of  the  greatest  evils  that  can  befall  any  com- 
munity or  country  is  the  intrusion  of  religious  preju- 
dice or  sectarian  jealousy  into  practical  politics.  All 
thoughtful  citizens  must  agree  that  just  as  seldom 
as  possible  should  there  be  any  opportunity  which 
could  invite  the  participation  of  organized  ecclesi- 
astical bodies  in  ordinary  political  life.  The  Six- 
teenth Amendment,  if  adopted,  would  not  in  any 
wise  be  a triumph  for  irreligion  ; nor  would  it  ex- 
cuse any  citizen  from  the  manifest  duty  of  carrying 
his  religious  and  moral  convictions  into  the  sphere 
of  public  affairs.  But  it  would  clear  away  many 
local  anomalies  which  offend  the  spirit  of  American 
institutions,  and  it  would  ward  off  many  wearisome 
controversies  which  otherwise  are  inevitable  in  the 
decades  to  come. 

THE  NATIONAL  LEAGUE. 

The  National  League  for  the  Protection  of  Ameri- 
can Institutions  includes  many  hundreds  of  promi- 
nent citizens  in  all  parts  of  the  county.  Its  head- 
quarters are  in  New  York,  its  president  being  the 
Hon.  John  Jay  and  its  general  secretary  Dr.  James 
M.  King  ; ex-Justice  William  Strong,  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  William  H.  Parsons.  Esq.,  are  vice- 
presidents.  The  form  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment has  been  approved  by  very  eminent  judges 
and  lawyers,  and  the  work  of  the  league  is  assisted 
by  a law  committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  William 
Allen  Butler,  Dorman  B.  Eaton,  Cephas  Brainenl. 
Henry  E.  Howland,  and  Stephen  A.  Walker.  Its 
board  of  managers  includes  distinguished  American 
citizens  of  various  religious  affiliations  and  of  several 
nationalities.  Statesmen,  jurists,  divines,  authors, 
college  presidents,  leaders  in  the  business  world, 
students  of  political  science,  distinguished  phil- 
anthropists and  patriots — in  short,  the  very  flower  of 
American  citizenship — are  represented  in  the  mem- 
bership of  this  league.  It  is  to  lie  hoped  that  Con- 
gress will  during  the  present  session  act  favorably 
upon  the  petition  which  has  been  presented  by  Mr, 
Springer  and  Senator  Platt. 
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WISCONSIN'S  SCHOOL  OF  ECONOMICS  AND  POLITICS. 


THERE  has  boon  much  favorable  comment  in  the 
press  of  the  country  upon  the  wisdom  and  enter- 
prise shown  by  the  State  of  Wisconsin  in  the  proposed 
expansion  of  what  has  heretofore  been  a compara- 
tively neglected  pnrt  of  the  work  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity. It  is  announced  that  there  is  to  be  organ- 
ized in  the  University  a special  school  for  the 
study  of  economics,  history,  and  political  science. 
The  school  will  be  devoted  not  only  to  elementary 
and  general  instruction  in  theee  departments  of 
sociology,  but  it  will  also  carry  poet-graduate  stu- 
dents through  three-year  courses  and  confer  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  When  one  considers 
how  meagre  and  incidental  were  the  opportunities 
in  any  of  our  American  colleges  fifteen  years  ago 
for  the  study  of  political  economy,  and  how  little 
attention  was  given  even  to  history,  it  is  both  sur- 
prising and  gratifying  to  note  the  contrast  which  an 
examination  of  the  courses  in  our  best  universities 
now  presents.  In  Harvard,  Columbia,  Cornell, 
Michigan,  and  several  other  leading  institutions, 
one  finds  a faculty  of  highly  trained  and  competent 
specialists,  offering  the  most  attractive  lecture 
courses  in  scores  of  particular  fields  of  history,  eco- 
nomic science,  and  sociology,  and  also  guiding  the 
investigations  of  many  advanced  students. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University,  however,  may 
justly  claim  to  have  led  the  way  in  the  movement 
which  has  given  so  conspicuous  a place  in  our  Amer- 
ican university  life  to  this  new  and  fascinating  de- 
partment of  inquiry.  Although  the  teaching  force 
has  been  smaller  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  than  in 
several  other  institutions,  the  system  of  fellowships 
and  scholarships  which  drew  to  Baltimore  some 
fifteen  years  ago  so  large  a group  of  exceptionally 
gifted  post-graduate  students  has  been  one  of  the  de- 
termining factors  in  making  and  keeping  the  Johns 
Hopkins  the  centre  of  the  most  extraordinary  activity 
in  original  research  and  productive  work.  Through 
almost  the  entire  history  of  the  department  of  politi- 
cal science  at  Baltimore,  Prof.  Richard  T.  Ely  Ims  had 
charge  of  the  work  in  economics.  He,  more  than  any 
other  man,  was  identified  with  the  formation  of  the 
American  Economic  Association,  upon  the  model 
of  which  the  British  Economic  Association  has  been 
more  recently  founded.  Until  the  past  year,  Dr.  Ely 
has  edited  and  managed  the  publications  of  this 
world-famed  American  association.  He  has  made  a 
record  of  incessant  activity  as  university  professor 
and  lecturer,  conducting  the  economic  classes  and 
guiding  the  researches  of  individual  students,  a 
□umber  of  whom  in  the  past  decade  have  acquired 
considerable  personal  reputation  os  economists.  Dr. 
Ely  lias,  moreover,  found  time  to  write  a series  of 
very  original  and  valuable  works,  and  to  grow  into 
the  recognized  position  of  a courageous  leader  of 
American  public  opinion  in  matters  of  economics  and 


applied  ethics  Besides  some  special  monographs 
upon  the  theory  and  history  of  political  economy 
as  a science,  he  has  written  a work  upon  French 
and  German  socialism,  a history  of  the  labor  move- 
ment in  America,  a timely  volume  upon  taxation  in 
American  States  and  cities,  a text- book  of  political 
economy,  and  two  or  three  popular  works  upon 
economic  and  social  problems.  He  has  been  criti- 
cised as  a sentimentalist,  but  has  never  flinched 


PROFESSOR  RICHARD  T.  ELY. 

from  his  position  that  political  economy  ought  to  bo 
made  useful  for  promoting  practical  reform  and  the 
elevation  of  the  masses.  He  has  been  branded  as  a 
socialist,  and  has  continued  none  the  less  earnestly 
t'j  write  and  s(>eak  against  oppressive  monopolies 
and  in  favor  of  every  reasonable  forward  step  which 
could  benefit  workingmen.  Although  he  has  ac- 
complished so  much  and  has  added  so  very  consid- 
erably through  his  industry  and  ability  to  the  other- 
wise great  reputation  of  the  department  of  history 
and  political  science  at  Baltimore,  he  is  still  a 
young  man. 

It  is,  therefore,  highly  interesting  to  observe  that 
Professor  Ely  has  consented  to  go  to  Wisconsin  as 
the  director  of  the  new  university  school  of  econom 
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ics,  history,  and  civics.  He  will  he  greatly  missed 
at  the  Johns  Hopkins,  and  will  carry  high  prestige 
with  him  to  Wisconsin.  Professor  Ely  has  shown 
a discerning  faith  not  only  in  the  greatness  of  the 
Northwest,  but  in  the  splendid  possibilities  of  tho 
State  universities  of  that  portion  of  the  country. 
The  University  of  Michigan  has  long  been  known 
as  one  of  the  two  or  three  principal  universities  of 
America  and  one  of  the  great  institutions  of  the 
world.  The  Universities  of  Wisconsin.  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas  are  developing  with  a 
rapidity  and  upon  a scale  of  importance  which  is  far 
too  little  understood  and  appreciated  in  the  East. 
In  all  of  these  universities  the  study  of  history,  po- 
litical economy,  and  cognate  subjects  has  of  late 
years  been  prosecuted  under  excellent  professors, 
with  fresh  ami  virile  methods  and  with  growing 
enthusiasm.  At  hardly  any  point  in  the  West— 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota  at  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul — could  a 
great  school  of  ndvanced  political  and  economic 
science  be  established  with  better  facilities  and 
prospects  than  in  the  State  University  at  Madison, 
Wisconsin.  Madison  itself  is  a beautiful  city,  and 
the  university  which  is  its  pride  has  in  various  de- 
partments become  a fatuous  seat  of  learning.  The 
State  Historical  Library  of  Wisconsin,  located  at 
Madison,  is  a collection  which  contains  probably 
150,000  volumes,  and  in  some  special  branches  of 
American  history  it  is  more  complete  and  more 
valuable  for  purposes  of  historical  research  titan  any 
other  library  in  this  country  or  in  the  world.  Pro- 
fessor Ely's  methods,  moreover,  which  apply  the 
spirit  of  practical  laboratory  work  to  the  study  of 
political  science,  would  discover  advantage  in  the 
fact  that  Madison  is  the  capital  of  the  State.  Stu- 
dents will  find  centred  there  the  offices  of  the  State 
administration,  the  central  mechanism  for  taxation, 
the  chambers  in  which  biennially  are  made  and 
unmade  the  laws  of  a great  State,  and  the  State  and 
federal  courts  of  law.  It  is  announced  that  in  vari- 
ous ways  tile  school  will  endeavor  to  promote  tho 
administrative  efficiency  and  legislative  progress 


of  the  commonwealth  of  Wisoonsin.  Thus  it  will 
not  only  have  excellent  opportunities  for  studying 
public  penal  and  charitable  systems,  but  may  also 
hope  to  aid  in  the  practical  improvement  of  all  such 
systems  or  establishments  in  its  vicinity.  Dr.  Ely  is 
a very  high  authority  in  questions  involving  indus- 
trial and  labor  statistics,  anil  the  new  school  will 
doubtless  come  to  bear  some  relationship  to  the  Stats 
Bureau  of  Lubor.  Its  students,  through  the  State 
Railroad  Commission,  located  at  the  State  capital, 
will  have  practical  opportunities  for  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  economic  aspects  of  railway  pro- 
blems. 

And  so  in  diverse  ways  the  school  can  be  made  a 
kind  of  civil  academy,  utilizing  on  the  one  hand  the 
public  offices  fur  the  benefit  and  training  of  its  stu- 
dents, and  upon  the  other  hand  supplying  improved 
methods  in  scientific  knowledge  for  the  advantage 
of  the  public  offices,  besides  training  men  who  from 
time  to  time  may  be  appointed  to  posts  requiring  a 
specialist’s  skill  and  knowledge.  Dr.  Ely  has  won 
great  influence  with  the  clergymen  of  various  de- 
nominations throughout  the  country  and  it  lias 
been  intimated  that  opportunities  will  he  afforded  in 
this  school  for  theological  students  and  young  clergy- 
men who  may  wish  to  spend  a year  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  special  studies  in  social  science.  From  the 
reports  which  have  been  published  regarding  the 
new  enterprise,  it  would  seem  that  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  is  proposing  a more  complete  and  a bet- 
ter arranged  school  of  economic  and  social  science 
than  any  which  this  country  has  yet  established. 
It  will  be  fortunate  if  the  bounty  of  the  State  can  be 
supplemented  by  private  gifts  for  the  endowment 
of  particular  chairs,  lectureships,  and  special  de- 
partments iu  this  school,  forth  from  which  maybe 
expected  to  flow  great  inspiration  for  social  re- 
form and  political  progress  in  the  West,  The  faculty 
of  the  school  will  include  the  present  university 
professors  and  instructors  who  have  charge  of  the 
departments  of  history  and  economics,  and  two  or 
three  other  young  specialists  whoso  formal  appoint- 
ment is  soon  to  be  announced. 
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PROFESSOR  LAVELEYE  ON  MODERN  DEMOCRACY. 


ONLY  a few  weeks  before  the  death  of  the  great 
European  scholar  and  publicist,  Professor  femile 
de  Laveleye,  he  wrote  to  the  American  editor  of  The 
Review  of  Reviews:  “You  will  receive  shortly 
two  volumes, 4 Le  Gouvernement  dans  la  Democratic,  ’ 
written  in  the  same  current  of  ideas  as  yours.  I 
hope  you  will  speak  of  it  in  your  Review.  Many 
chapters  interest  America.  ” 

Professor  Laveleye’s  fame  as  a student  of  political 
institutions  and  as  an  acute  observer  of  the  forms 
and  methods  of  modern  government  would  have 
rested  upon  a sufficiently  firm  foundation  even  if 
his  death  had  occurred  before  the  completion  of  thiB 
last  great  work  ; for  he  had,  in  one  form  and  another, 
in  Rome,  Paris,  Brussels,  London,  and  even  in  New 
York,  published  many  articles  and  brochures  which, 
taken  together,  would  liave  constituted  a very  note- 
worthy commentary  and  treatise  upon  political  insti- 
tutions in  the  nineteenth  century.  But  this  new 
work  contains  the  summing  up  of  all  his  political 
philosophy,  and  it  will  have  permanent  rank  with 
the  great  masterpieces  in  the  domain  of  political 
science.  The  point  of  view  throughout  the  entire 
work  is  that  of  the  comparative  student  and  ob- 
server. 

LAVELEYE’ S ADMIRATION  FOR  THE  AMERICAN  SYSTEM. 

M.de  Laveleye  had  long  been  making  the  most 
intimate  study  of  the  practical  operation  of  the 
Swiss,  French,  Belgian,  Italian,  and  English  gov- 
ernments: and  although  he  had  not  visited  the 
United  States,  he  had  been  a constant  reader  of  our 
political  literature  and  was  more  than  superficially 
acquainted  wTith  our  federal  and  State  systems. 
His  very  great  admiration  for  the  American  presi- 
dential system,  as  contrasted  with  the  system  of 
cabinet  government  in  vogue  in  France  and  other 
European  governments,  was  in  recent  years  expressed 
by  him  without  hesitation  and  in  the  strongest 
terms.  .He  was  convinced  that  our  system  of  fixed 
terms  for  legislative  bodies  is  to  be  preferred  to  the 
EurojMmn  Bystem  of  parliaments  whose  tenure  may 
at  any  time  be  abridged  by  the  fall  of  a ministry 
and  an  appeal  to  the  country.  He  thoroughly 
eefioused  the  American  separation  of  the  executive 
from  the  legislative  department,  and  saw  no  virtue 
in  the  presence  of  executive  ministers  in  the  legis- 
lative chambers. 

He  was,  moreover,  greatly  interested  in  the  de- 
velopment of  those  parts  of  our  American  State 
constitutions  which,  by  successive  revisions  and 
frequent  amendments,  -have  come  to  embody  a great 
number  of  provisions  restricting  the  power  of  legis- 
latures. Such  restrictions  are  those  which  prohibit 
the  enactment  of  local  and  special  laws,  those  hav- 
ing to  do  with  the  frequency  and  length  of  legisla- 
tive sessions,  those  forbidding  legislatures  to  make 


certain  kinds  of  appropriations  or  to  incur  public 
indebtedness  beyond  certain  limits,  and  various 
others  He  regarded  the  practically  unlimited 
range  of  power  that  rests  in  the  hauds  of  a Eurojiean 
parliamentary  body  as  proven  by  prac  tical  experi- 
ence to  lie  unwise  and  deleterious.  In  short,  he 
esteemed  the  so-oalled  “parliamentary  regime — that 
is,  the  system  of  representative  government  in  vogue 
in  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  from  which 
at  the  opening  of  this  century  it  was  ardently  be- 
lieved that  every  conceivable  human  blessing  was 
likely  to  flow — as  in  its  present  mode  of  working  a 
deep  disappointment,  if  not  a fiat  failure. 

HIS  MAGNUM  OPUS  ON  DEMOCRACY. 

The  first  volume  of  the  present  work  deals  philo- 
sophically with  the  foundations  of  civil  society ; the 
formation  of  state’s  and  the  structure  of  communi- 
ties; the  growth  of  nationalities ; the  development 
of  confederacies;  the  relationship  of  Church  and 
State  ; the  rights  and  liberties  which  can  and  which 
should  be  protected  under  any  political  system ; the 
different  forms  of  government  and  their  influence 
upon  the  prosperity  of  nations ; the  origin  of  de- 
mocracy  ; the  relation  of  democratic  government  to 
various  influences,  interests,  and  sentiments,  and 
the  separation  of  the  different  powers  of  government 
in  the  framing  of  democratic  institutions.  The 
chapters  of  this  volume  are  full  of  reflections  and 
suggestions  that  would  interest  American  readers. 

A WARNING  AGAINST  CORRUPTION. 

For  instance,  he  concludes  his  brief  chapter  on 
corruption  in  the  democracy  with  these  words  of 
warning:  “If  venality  should  become  frequent,  and 
if  the  masses  should  become  accustomed  to  it,  so 
as  to  tolerate  it  and  to  regard  it  as  a normal  means 
of  enrichment,  the  moral  sentiment  would  receive 
a deadly  taint.  There  will  then  be  need  of  a power- 
ful effort  on  the  part  of  go<xl  people  to  purify  the 
atmosphere.  But  if  the  religious  sentiment  should 
lie  impaired  at  the  same  time,  the  corruption  will 
penetrate  to  the  heart  of  the  fruit  and  the  democracy 
will  be  imperilled — as  Shakespeare  says  in  * Henry 
VIII./  ‘like  a fine  fruit  rotten  at  the  core.’” 

ADVOCACY  OF  PROHIBITION. 

The  American  prohibitionists  will  find  comfort 
in  Laveleye's  chapter  on  “The  Democracy  and  Al- 
cohol.” He  pronounces  alcohol  “the  w’orst  enemy 
of  democracy,  for  it  produces  or  aggravates  misery, 
ignorance,  brutality,  and  violence.”  “An  intelli- 
gent democracy, ” he  says,  “would  forbid  entirely 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  these  poisons  save  only 
for  industrial  purposes.  This  1ms  been  done  under 
the  so-called  Maine  I aw  by  certain  of  the  North 
American  States,  and,  though  with  somewhat  less 
of  rigor,  iu  Norway  and  in  Finland.  Its  good 
effects  have  been  striking.  Iu  Norway  crime  has 
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been  diminished  by  half.  If  in  other  countries 
there  is  not  yet  a sufficient  state*  of  enlightenment 
to  make  possible  the  adoption  of  these  salutary 
measures,  let  them  at  least  establish  a monopoly  in 
favor  of  the  state,  like  the  tobacco  monopoly.  The 
revenue  which  alcohol  would  yield  could  be  em- 
ployed in  combating  the  drink  usage. ” 

FOR  COMPLETE  DIVORCE  OF  CHURCH  AND  STATE. 

One  of  the  strongest  chapters  of  the  book  discusses 
the  separation  of  Church  and  State,  and  lays  it 
down  as  an  nlisolute  maxim  that  the  liberal  and 
modern  solution  requires  complete  separation.  He 
commends  the  American  system  as  the  only  one  in 
conformity  with  the  spirit  of  modern  political  insti- 
tutions. “Religion,”  he  says,  “is  an  alTair  alto- 
gether jiersonal  and  individual.  The  state  has  no 
competence  iu  matters  of  dogma.  It  should  have 
no  occasion  for  deciding  to  what  church  it  will  give 
the  money  of  the  taxpayers.  France  has  afforded 
us  on  several  occasions  the  strange  spectacle  of  a 
minister  of  religion  hostile  to  all  religions,  or  at 
least  to  those  of  the  great  majority.  All  the  course 
of  history,  all  the  force  of  modem  principles,  leads 
the  people  toward  this  separation.”  M.de  Laveleye 
had  the  most  decided  opinions  as  to  the  unwisdom 
of  any  diversion  of  school  funds  or  of  any  connection 
between  public  elementary  education  and  ecclesias- 
tical societies. 

QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  THE  SUFFRAGE. 

One  of  his  most  lucid  and  valuable  chapters  has 
for  its  title  this  maxim:  “In  a republic  universal 
education  must  precede  universal  suffrage.”  [En 
Republique  1’ Instruction  Universello  doit  Preceder 
le  Suffrage  Universel.]  The  doctrine  of  this  chap- 
ter is,  in  brief,  that  the  franchise  should  be  as  ex- 
tensive as  possible,  but  that  no  person  should  be 
admitted  to  the  franchise  except  upon  proof  of 
capacity  to  exercise  it  to  his  own  advantage  and 
not  to  the  detriment  of  the  community.  “There 
are,”  he  says,  “two  very  strong  motives  for  admit- 
ting to  the  lists  as  great  a number  of  electors  as  is 
possible  without  danger  to  the  state.  One  of  these 
reasons  is  that  a minority  in  enjoyment  of  the 
suffrage  almost  always  makes  the  laws  in  its  own 
favor,  or  at  least  comes  short  of  defending  the  in- 
terests of  those  classes  which  are  excluded  from  the 
franchise  as  zealously  as  they  would  defend  them- 
selves. The  second  reason  is  liecause  there  is  no  bet- 
ter political  education  than  the  taking  part  in 
campaign  agitatiou  and  in  voting.  Universal 
suffrage  is,  then,  the  end  toward  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  aim.  It  is  both  in  the  interest  of  justice 
and  for  the  expansion  of  the  political  capacity  of  the 
masses  to  augment  the  number  of  the  voters ; but 
it  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  that  universal  instruc- 
tion should  always  precede  universal  suffrage.”  The 
principles  that  Professor  Laveleye  elucidates  in  this 
chapter  might  well  govern  the  revision  of  the 
American  electoral  system,  so  far  as  naturalizations 
are  concerned,  at  least ; and,  we  have  no  hesitation 


in  adding,  so  far  as  the  revision  of  the  electoral 
system  of  the  Southern  States  is  concerned.  Pro- 
fessor Laveleye  was  in  perfect  agreement  with 
Professor  Bryce  that  the  best  interests  of  the  South- 
ern States  themselves  and  of  the  Union  as  a whole 
would  bo  subserved  by  franchise  arrangements 
which  would  admit  the  colored  population  and  the 
illiterate  whites  alike  to  the  voting  privilege  only 
upon  the  ground  of  a certain  minimum  of  educa- 
tional qualification,  or  perhaps  of  property  responsi- 
bility in  some  cases  as  a substitute. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  last  great  work  of  M 
de  Laveleye  may  at  once  be  made  accessible  U> 
American  readers  in  a good  translation.  The  origi- 
nal work  is  in  French,  and  is  published  in  Paris  by 
Felix  Alcan.  108  Boulevard  St.  Germain. 


Mr.  Stead  sends  us  interesting  reminiscences  of 
M.  de  Laveleye,  as  follows  : 

What  a contrast,  in  all  respects,  of  outward  sem- 
blance, but  yet  what  identity  of  spirit,  we  find  wheo 
we  turn  from  the  tall,  spare,  ascetic  Cardinal  Man 
ning  to  that  ever-valiant  fighter  for  good  causes  who 
passed  away  last  month  in  Belgium  ! M.  de  Laveleye 
was  always  writing  to  me,  during  these  last  years, 
friendly  protests  against  what  he  considered  my 
undue  partiality  for  Rome  and  the  Roman  system; 
yet  in  spirit  the  Cardinal  and  M.de  Laveleye  were 
more  entirely  at  one  than  almost  any  other  two  men 
that  can  be  named.  In  the  accidents  of  their  posi- 
tions they  were  as  wide  apart  as  the  poles  ; in  heart 
they  were  uuited  so  firmly  that,  with  the  one  excep- 
tion of  the  claims  of  the  Roman  hierarchy,  of  the 
authority  iu  the  leadership  of  the  world.  I hardly 
know  one  subject  upon  which  they  differed.  Both 
were  united  by  a pervading  passion  of  sympathy 
with  the  masses  of  the  people ; both  never  spared 
time,  thought,  or  labor  iu  furthering  the  cause  of 
purer  morals  and  better  laws ; both  were  socialists— 
socialists  of  the  chair ; both  believed  in  England 
with  passionate  fervor,  and  yet  both  were  coemopol 
itan  men,  who  w ere  known  and  respected  in  almost 
every  country  in  Europe. 

That  absolute  oneness  of  sentiment  made  me  feel 
equally  at  home  in  the  Archbishop’s  Palaceat  West- 
minster and  the  professor’s  home  iu  Belgium  ; other- 
wise there  was  hut  little  similarity  between  them. 
M.  de  Laveleye  was  no  solitary  celibate,  but  the 
happy  father  of  a united  household.  What  a romp 
it  was  I had  with  his  grandchildren  the  last  time  I 
was  under  that  hospitable  roof — a jovial,  genial 
man,  who  lived  simply  but  lived  fully.  M.  de 
Laveleye  occupied  a unique  position  among  modem 
writers.  He  travelled  much  and  was  welcomed 
everywhere.  He  spoke  English  almost  as  well  as 
an  Englishman.  Flemish  was  his  mother  tongue. 
French  and  German  were  to  him  equally  safe  as 
vehicles  of  thought  and  expression.  He  wrote 
French  by  preference.  The  genius  of  that  language 
suited  best  his  lucid  intellect  and  his  clear,  masterly 
gift  of  exposition. 

I knew  him  first  in  the  days  when  all  friends  of 
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peace  and  freedom  had  to  stand  guard  against  the 
mad  frenzy  of  the  Jingo  fever,  which  nearly  pre- 
cipitated a disastrous  war  with  Russia  to  prevent 
the  liberation  of  Bulgaria.  I had  the  honor  of  be- 
ing ooupled  with  M.  de  Laveleye  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  the  editor  of  the  Daily  Newt  in  the  solemn  vote 
of  thanks  by  which  the  first  Bulgarian  assembly 
expressed  its  gratitude  to  those  who  had  befriended 
the  cause  of  Bulgarian  independence  in  its  hour  of 
trial.  In  later  years  M.  de  Laveleye,  while  still 
a devoted  friend  of  Bulgaria,  transferred  his  affec- 
tions from  the  Russian  Liberator  to  the  Austrian, 
whose  occupation  of  the  Bosnian  provinces  seemed 
to  him  by  no  means  as  objectionable  as  it  appeared 
to  most  of  us.  lie  was  a keen  observer,  who  was  as 
much  interested  in  the  later  developments  of  poli- 
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tics  and  society  as  he  was  in  the  study  of  the  origin 
of  institutions  and  the  beginnings  of  property. 

In  conversation  he  was  charming,  having  an  end- 
less store  of  anecdote,  with  which  he  illustrated  those 
broad  general  rules  which  he  expressed  with  so 
much  clearness,  and  yet  with  a total  absence  of  all 
pedantry.  He  was  full  of  admiration  for  tho 
realized  results  of  English  institutions,  especially 
as  they  were  to  be  seen  in  tho  north  country.  Ho 
entirely  shared  the  conviction  tliut  is  innate  with 
every  man  bom  north  of  the  Humber — that  it  is  in 
the  North  where  you  find  all  that  is  best  and  sound- 
est in  English  life.  He  was  a Liberal  by  tempera- 
ment and  conviction ; a Liberal  who  believed  in 
Government  and  a Liberal  who  was  almost  without 
fanaticism. 


A FURTHER  NOTE  ON  THE  “POLY”  EXCURSIONS. 


MANY  readers  of  last  month’s  Review  who  were 
interested  in  the  account  of  the  London  Poly- 
technic, and  its  excursions  to  Chicago  next  year,  will 
be  glad  to  learn  somewhat  further  concerning  the 
practical  success  that  the  special  commissioners  have 
now  achieved  in  working  out  the  details  of  their 
arrangements  in  this  country.  As  explained  last 
month,  Mr.  Douglas  Hogg  (a  son  of  Mr.  Quintin 
Hogg,  founder  and  president  of  the  Polytechnic) 
has  come  to  America  in  company  with  Mr.  Robert 
Mitchell,  manager  of  the  institution,  to  perfect 
plans  for  bringing  to  this  country  in  the  summer  of 
’93  an  army  of  young  London  mechanics  and 
tradesmen  which  now  promises  to  grow  to  a strength 
of  4.000  or  5,000. 

Mr.  Hogg  and  Mr.  Mitchell  have  been  received 
with  much  cordiality  everywhere,  particularly  in 
Chicago.  Mr.  Dwight  L.  Moody,  who  liad  recently 
visited  the  Polytechnic  in  London,  where  he  was 
greatly  impressed  with  the  magnitude  and  useful- 
ness of  the  work  he  witnessed,  has  placed  at  the  dis- 
position of  next  year's  visitors  a large  number  of 
rooms  in  his  Biblical  Institute  in  Chicago  Avenue, 
and  various  other  institutions  whose  buildings  will 
not  be  in  ordinary  use  tlirough  the  long  summer  va- 
•cation  are  expected  to  extend  similar  hospitality. 

Apropos  of  Mr.  Moody’s  interest  in  the  Polytechnic 
visitors,  it  ought  to  be  noted  that  he  has  requested 
Mr.  Robert  Mitchell  to  visit  his  large  training-school 
at  Northfield,  Massachusetts,  and  work  out  for  that 
institution  a scheme  of  manual  and  technical  edu- 
cation similar  in  scope  to  that  of  the  “ Poly”  in  Re- 
gent Street.  The  “polytechnic  idea”  is  gaining 
ground  with  remarkable  rapidity  in  the  British 
cities,  and  it  is  highly  worthy  of  imitation  in  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Moody,  like  General  Booth  of 
the  Salvation  Army,  has  evidently  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  social  and  educational  reform  work  is 
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MR.  DOUGLAS  HOGG. 

in  no  wise  incompatible  with  efforts  to  elevate  the 
race  through  gospel  evangelism. 

The  English  workingman  is  ordinarily  entitled  to 
a two- weeks'  summer  vacation.  The  great  difficulty 
for  those  who  desire  to  come  next  year  to  the  Chicago 
fair  will  lie  in  securing  leave  of  absence  for  a suffi- 
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MU.  HOHKHT  MITCHELL. 

(From  a new  photograph. ) 

cient  length  of  time.  Very  many  are  planning  to 
forfeit  their  two  weeks  of  vacation  in  the  approach- 
ing summer  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  four  weeks 
in  1893.  If  the  Polytechnic  excursions  should  be 
arranged  to  occupy  a longer  |teriod  than  four  weeks, 
the  majority  of  the  young  men  who  expect  to  par- 
ticipate would  not  be  able  to  get  away  from  their 
situations;  consequently  one  month  is  the  limit  that 
has  been  prescribed,  and  a half  of  the  time  must 
be  taken  by  the  two  ocean  voyages. 

The  visitors  will  be  despatched  and  entertained  in 
parties  of  fifty,  and  s|iecial  trades  will  move  incom- 
pact groups.  Thus  the  plumbers,  carpenters,  ma- 
chinists, and  members  of  other  trades  will  travel 
together  and  compare  notes  upon  what  they  see  in 


America.  Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  by  which  the 
parties  are  to  be  taken  first  to  Washington  for  a 
day,  then  to  Pittsburg  for  a few  hours'  visit,  anJ 
then  to  Chicago  for  a week.  The  return  trip  will  be 
made  by  way  of  the  Michigan  Central  for  the  sake 
of  a stop  at  Niagara,  and  finally  the  American  por- 
tion of  tlie  journey  will  end  with  a sail  down  the 
Hudson  from  Albany  to  New  York.  Arrangements 
have  been  made  at  all  the  stopping-points  fur  the 
accommodation  of  the  visitors  and  for  seeing  at 
best  advantage  all  object*  of  interest. 

Various  other  institutions  and  organizations  in 
Great  Britain  have  become  highly  interested  in  the 
arrangements  Messrs.  Mitchell  and  Hogg  are  mak- 
ing, and  hope  to  be  able  to  send  deputations  of  their 
own  young  workingmen.  Titus,  as  a result  of  the 
enterprise  of  the  Regent  Street  Polytechnic,  some 
thousands  of  young  British  mechanics  will  enjoy  a 
holiday  trip  to  America,  and  every  man  will  he 
provided  with  first-class  accommodations,  at  a total 
expense  for  everything,  “front  start  to  finish,"  of 
about  $115  apiece.  It  would  probably  cost  $K>0  or 
$500  for  an  individual  tourist  to  provide  himself 
with  precisely  identical  accommodations. 

The  commissioners  have  requested  the  allotment- 
of  a piece  of  park  ground,  on  or  near  the  Exposi- 
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tion  area,  for  a representative  encampment  and 
headquarters  of  young  Britons.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  application  may  lie  granted,  and  that  many 
thousands  of  young  Americans  may  call  at  the  en- 
campment and  extend  greetings  to  their  sturdy 
cousins  from  the  mother  island. 
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CHARACTER  SKETCHES  OF  SPURGEON,  MANNING  AND  MACKENZIE. 

By  W.  T.  STEAD. 


I.  REV.  CHARLES  HADDON  SPURGEON. 


THIRTY  years  ago.  to  most  of  the  English- 
speaking  race,  there  were  two  great  preachers — 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  in  America  and  Charles  Had- 
don  Spurgeon  in  England.  Both  were  derided, 
ridiculed,  and  covered  with  opprobrium  by  the  su- 
percilious minority,  whose  fate  it  seems  to  be  in 
every  age  to  register  its  own  shame  in  the  pages  of 
history  by  the  epithets  of  contumely  which  it  hurls 
against  those  of  whom  the  world  is  not  worthy. 
But  to  most  of  those  who  speak  the  tongue  which 
Shakespeare  spoke  those  two  men  appeared  head 
and  shoulders  above  all  their  compeers.  It  would, 
of  course,  be  easy  to  find  more  scholarly  divines. 
The  pulpits  of  the  Establishment  in  England  and  of 
the  Methodist  chnrches  in  America  could  produce 
orators  whose  discourses  would  correspond  more  ex- 
actly to  the  standard  of  sacred  eloquence  ; but  in  the 
supreme  test  of  the  orator — the  capucity  to  touch 
the  heart,  and  sway  the  mind,  and  convince  the 
reason — these  two  men  stood  alone.  Now  that  they 
have  both  passed  away  into  the  silent  land,  we  be- 
gin to  perceive  that  although  after  them  many  have 
arisen,  men  with  considerable  capacity  and  ambition 
to  walk  in  their  footsteps,  they  have  left  no  suc- 
cessors whoso  shoulders  are  broad  enough  to  receive 
their  mantles. 

SPCRQEOK  AND  BEECHER. 

Both  Spurgeon  and  Beecher  sprang  from  the  same 
social  stratum,  both  were  reared  in  the  same  theo- 
logical atmosphere,  both  when  boys  were  encom- 
passed round  with  the  tender  loving  care  and  watch- 
ful solicitude  of  Christian  parents.  They  were  both 
sons  of  the  prophets  in  the  sense  of  being  children 
of  devoted  ministers  of  religion.  Dr.  Lyman 
Beecher  was  more  famous  in  the  United  States  than 
Mr.  Spurgeon's  father  was  in  English  Nonconform- 
ity. but  both  alike  were  faithful,  devoted,  evan- 
gelical preachers  of  the  Word.  From  their  earliest 
childhood  Spurgeon  and  Beecher  grew  up  with 
the  conception  of  the  Christian  ministry  as  the 
highest  ideal  of  human  usefulness,  the  field  in 
which  mortal  men  could  win  the  most  glorious 
recognition  and  do  the  best  service  to  God  and 
man.  Both  were  full  of  life,  passionate,  impulsive, 
vehement,  with  a heavier  pressure  of  vitality  to  the 
•quare  inch  than  the  average  boy.  Both  were  early 
awakenetl  to  a sense  of  their  own  sinfulness  and  to 
a realizing  consciousness  of  the  free  grace  and  infi- 
nite love  of  their  Father  in  Heaven. 


THE  PARALLEL. 

Both  having  thus  early  grasped  the  saving  truth 
were  impatient  even  in  their  teens  a.  the  restraint 
which  prevented  them  from  proclaiming  the  good 
news  abroad  in  the  hearing  of  their  fellow-men. 
Each  began,  one  in  the  East  and  the  other  in  the 
West,  when  little  more  than  boys,  to  preach  to 
handfuls  of  rustics  concerning  the  treasure  of  great 
price.  Neither  was  illiterate,  for  although  it  is  the 
fashion  to  speak  of  Mr.  Spurgeon  as  “an  Essex 
bumpkin, "ho  was  a teacher  in  a country  school 
before  lie  entered  the  ministry  and  bad  some  little 
acquaintance  with  Latin.  Greek,  and  French,  but 
neither  was  a prodigy  of  book  learning.  They  were 
practically  men  of  two  books,  one  of  the  book  of 
the  Word,  and  the  other  the  open  book  of  the  human 
heart  on  which  are  written  the  lessons  of  life. 
Both,  from  the  very  outset,  were  characterized  by 
a directness  of  purpose  which  discarded  conven- 
tionality and  led  them  to  take  the  nearest  road  to 
the  understanding  and  heart  of  those  whom  they 
addressed.  Both  were,  therefore,  denounced  and 
ridiculed  os  sensationalists,  for,  in  the  opinion  of 
those  who  never  [xissessed  sufficient  fire  and  force  to 
produce  and  impress  a conviction  upon  the  minds 
of  men,  every  appeal  which  rouses  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  sluggish  and  indifferent  is  “sensational.” 
Both  men  lived  the  life  of  their  times;  neither  was 
a cloistered  recluse,  trimming  his  lamp  with  Die  oil 
of  other  ages,  and  addressing  the  men  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  solely  with  the  archaic  dialectics 
which  were  fresh  three  hundred  years  ago,  but  had 
become  almost  as  obsolete  as  the  cross-bow  in  flip  age 
of  repeating  rifles.  Their  texts,  although  always 
nomiuallv  drawn  from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  were 
in  reality  often  dictated  by  the  events  of  the  day. 
They  were  both  of  them  journalists  in  the  pulpit, 
and  sensational  journalists  at  that.  They  had  a 
message  to  deliver,  and  they  were  prompt  to  avail 
themselves  of  every  incideut  which  jutted  alwve  the 
common  level  of  the  monotony  of  life,  in  order 
to  drive  it  home  to  the  hearts  and  consciences  of 
men.  Both  married  young,  both  were  early  called 
to  the  scene  of  their  life-long  labors. 

THE  CONTRAST. 

Up  to  this  point  the  parallel  between  them  is  very 
close,  hut  after  their  establishment  in  the  great 
cities  upon  which  their  genius  and  their  devotion 
left  an  abiding  trace  they  each  began  to  develop 
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according  to  the  law  of  their  inward  nature.  Mr. 
Spurgeon  represented  a perfect  type  of  what  may 
be  called,  in  semi -scientific  language,  arrested  de- 
velopment along  tiie  line  of  intellectual  specula- 
tion ; while  Henry  Ward  Beecher  represented  growth 
all  along  the  line.  Hence,  while  Mr.  Spurgeon  be- 
came, in  his  latter  days,  the  supreme  embodiment 
of  religious  conservatism,  Henry  Ward  Beecher  was 
the  mouthpiece  of  the  modern  spirit.  So  much 
did  they  diverge  that  when,  on  his  last  visit  to  Eng- 
land, Beecher  occupied  Dr.  Parker’s  pulpit  in  the 
City  Temple.  Mr.  Spurgeon  refused  ever  after  to  put 
his  foot  within  a building  tliat  had  been  desecrated  by 
the  preaching  of  one  whom  he  regarded  as  a heretic, 
if  not  as  a blasphemer.  As  Mr.  Spurgeon  was  when 
he  came  up  from  the  fens  of  Essex  to  create  the 
largest  and  the  most  active  Christian  Church  in  the 
English- shaking  world,  so  he  remained  down  to 
the  day  when,  worn  with  work,  although  not  with 
years  (he  died  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of 
58),  he  passed  away  on  the  shores  of  the  Riviera. 
As  he  said  in  the  hist  days  before  his  eyes  closed  in 
death,  “I  have  kept  the  faith. " He  kept  it  in  its 
integrity,  husk  as  well  as  kernel,  and  in  his  eyes 
the  husk  was  hardly  less  important  than  the  kernel. 
Beecher,  on  the  other  hand,  also  kept  the  faith,  but 
not  in  the  sense  in  which  a man  hides  his  grain  in  a 
granary,  but  rather  in  the  sense  of  a husbandman 
who  keeps  his  grain  by  Hinging  it  into  the  fertile 
loam  and  reaping  ten.  twenty,  fifty,  an  hundred- 
fold. Spurgeon  narrowed,  Beecher  broadened.  It 
would  lx?  probably  difficult  to  find  two  systems  of 
theology  which  coincided  so  much  as  that  which 
the  two  preachers  brought  from  their  nurseries. 
But  when  life's  pilgrimage  is  over  and  wo  have  to 
look  at  the  totality  of  the  message  which  they  have 
left  to  their  fellow -men,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
two  preachers  who,  while  fundamentally  agreed  in 
faith  in  their  common  Father,  varied  more  widely 
in  their  interpretation  of  how  that  Father’s  love 
was  manifested  to  men. 

THEIR  SENSE  OF  HUMOR. 

Yet  with  all  their  diversity  there  is  such  a simi- 
larity that  when  reading  the  sermons  of  the  one 
you  are  constantly  reminded  of  the  discourses  of 
the  other.  Both  were  thoroughly  alive — both  be- 
lieved with  the  intensity  of  a strong  nature  in  the 
reality  of  the  invisible  world  and  in  the  supreme 
importance  of  dominating  all  the  affairs  of  time  by 
the  great  conception  of  the  Invisible  and  the  Eter- 
nal. Nor  was  that  fundamental  point  of  agreement, 
which  after  all  is  common  to  all  Christian  teachers 
who  really  believe,  the  only  link  which  united 
them.  Both  had  that  strong  element  of  humor 
which  among  men  of  our  race  is  almost  invariably 
associated  with  great  popular  power.  It  is  signifi- 
cant of  the  stock  which  sprung  from  “merrie  Eng- 
land” that  the  greatest  orators  dealing  with  the 
most  sombre  of  all  subjects  have  nevertheless  always 
possessed  a strong  sense  of  humor,  which  from  time 
to  time  brightens  even  the  darkest  of  the  thunder 


clouds  which  hang  heavy  around  their  theological 
horizon.  The  men  who  have  made  thousands  weep 
in  agonized  contrition  for  sin  have  almost  in  the 
same  breath  sometimes  caused  a ripple  of  laughter 
to  pass  over  their  congregations  as  a ray  of  sunlight 
will  sometimes  glint  over  the  waves  of  a stormy 
sea.  Therefore  they  were  dubbed  pulpit  buffoons, 
whose  indecency  in  handling  sacred  things  in  an 
irreverent  fashion  was  the  common  theme  ct 
creatures  who  had  never  sufficient  insight  or  grasp 
of  sacred  things  to  know  what  reverence  was  be- 
yond the  due  performance  of  the  conventional 
genuflections.  There  was  a greater  sweep  of  imag- 
ination in  Beecher  than  in  Spurgeon,  but  in  homely 
common  sense  they  were  nearly  allied,  and  it  is  not 
difficult  to  select  from  their  discourses  volumes  of 
epigrams  and  apothegms  in  which,  to  use  the 
familiar  phrase,  the  wisdom  of  many  is  condensed 
by  the  wit  of  few*.  Of  the  two,  Spurgeon  was  the 
homelier,  Beecher  the  more  splendid. 

THE  PREACHER  AS  FOUNDER. 

Spurgeon  devoted  himself  more  to  the  multiplica- 
tion of  himself  than  did  Beecher.  Beecher  scattered 
his  living  words  far  and  wide  over  the  continent, 
on  the  rim  of  which  he  has  established  his  pulpit. 
Spurgeon  at  the  centre  of  the  empire  applied  himself 
more  diligently  to  the  elaboration  of  machinery 
which  would  duplicate,  triplicate,  and  multiply  an 
hundred- fold  what  he  had  preached  from  week  to 
week  in  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle.  Beecher 
founded  no  orphanages,  established  no  colleges,  set 
up  no  Colportage’s  Associations.  He  was  himself, 
and  after  him  there  lias  come  none  like  him,  but 
his  spirit  has  gone  forth  into  the  lives  of  thousands 
of  those  who  are  at  present  writing  and  speaking 
and  laboring  for  their  fellow- men.  Spurgeon,  on 
the  other  hand,  set  himself  to  establish  a mint, 
it  were,  in  which  they  could  reproduce,  as  if  from, 
a die.  miniature  fac-similies  of  himself.  The  funda- 
mental idea  of  the  Pastors’  College  was  to  multiply 
a race  of  Spurgeon  ic  preachers,  and  although  its 
students  have  not  attained  unto  the  magnitude  of 
their  great  example,  the  college  has  sent  forth,  year 
by  year,  from  eighty  to  ninety  men,  reared  and 
trained  and  dedicated  for  the  work  of  preaching 
the  Gospel  as  Charles  Haddon  Spurgeon  understood 
it.  It  was  a small  school  of  the  prophets,  no  doubt, 
but  it  was  a school  of  the  prophets  to  the  best  of 
Spurgeon’s  conception  of  what  prophets  were  and 
should  be,  and  through  its  means  he  had  largely 
influenced  the  Baptist  denomination. 

SPURGEON’S  FAILURE. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  a curious  comment  upon  the 
vanity  of  human  expectations  and  the  comparative 
failure  which  often  attends  even  the  most  brilliant 
success  that  Mr.  Spurgeon,  who  is  now  recognised 
os  having  done  in  English  Christianity'  what  no 
other  man  had  attempted  to  do,  should  have  Utterly 
failed  in  that  on  which  he  had  most  set  his  heart. 
To  have  built  the  largest  tabernacle  in  the  empire* 
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to  have  filled  it  from  Sunday  to  Sunday  with  five  to 
six  thousand  auditors,  drawn  together  by  no  other 
attraction  than  by  the  spoken  Word,  to  hare  founded 
orphanages  and  colleges,  to  have  circulated  his  ser- 
mons by  the  tens  and  the  scores  of  thousands  through- 
out the  English-speaking  world,  to  have  published 
looks  which  editions  of  two  and  three  hundred  thou- 
sand failed  to  meet  the  demand — to  have  done  all 
this,  as  it  were,  single-handed  and  off  your  own  bat 
would  have  appeared,  before  it  was  done,  to  be  abso- 
lutely impossible.  Spurgeon,  however,  did  all  this 
and  more.  But  he  who  had  proved  himself  a very 
Hercules,  who  had  successfully  accomplished  all 
those  labors  imposed  by  a kindly  Providence,  never- 
theless found  himself  baffled  and  confounded  by 
the  subtle  Zeitgeist,  or  spirit  of  his  time,  with 
which  he  waged  an  uncompromising  warfare.  His 
last  years  were  saddened  and  darkened  by  a deep 
sense  of  what  he  regarded  as  the  apostasy  of  English 
tlhristianity.  He  roundly  assailed  the  tendency  of 
the  present  time  to  take  a broader  view  of  the  fate 
of  man  and  the  love  of  God  than  seemed  orthodox 


to  the  Calvinists,  who  implanted  upon  the  plastic 
mind  of  the  Essex  boy  their  cast-iron  conception  of 
God  and  His  world.  The  Down  Grade  Controversy, 
in  which  he  played  the  part  of  Athanasius  contra 
mundum,  was  a confession  that  even  in  his  own 
denomination — in  which  for  thirty  years  he  had  ts-eu 
the  most  vitalizing  and  stimulating  force — the  best 
men  could  no  longer  be  cabined,  cribbed,  and  con- 
fined within  the  pale  of  Calvinistic  orthodoxy.  He 
protested  with  such  vehemence  as  he  possessed — 
and  that  was  not  small — he  denounced,  he  thundered, 
he  almost  excommunicated  those  of  his  brethren 
who  couid  not  share  his  conviction  that  no  one 
could  really  believe  in  God  the  Father  and  Christ 
the  Son  who  was  not  certain  that  the  majority  of 
the  human  race  were  created  to  pass  a whole  eternity 
in  endless  torment,  and  that  the  whole  revelation 
of  the  Divine  Will  was  contained  in  the  canonical 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  in  the  verbal 
inspiration  of  which,  from  the  first  chapter  of  Gene- 
sis to  the  Inst  chapter  of  Revelations,  he  never 
ceased  to  believe. 
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THE  STRENGTH  OF  NARROWNESS. 

Narrowness,  although  it  has  its  unlovely  aspects, 
has  also  its  comj>cngating  advantages.  What  you 
gain  in  breadth  you  often  lose  in  force.  If  you 
want  your  water  to  drive  mills  you  confine  it  with- 
in a mill-race,  which,  although  narrow,  is  deep, 
and  although  much  less  picturesque  than  the  mean- 
dering, shallow,  rippling  river,  does  your  work. 
Spurgeon  concentrated  his  whole  force  of  a strong 
belief  in  certain  doctrines  of  which  he  had  no  more 
doubt  than  of  his  own  existence,  and  these  ho 
preached  Sunday  after  Sunday  with  an  unfailing 
confidence  which  results  constantly  tended  to  con- 
firm. Whether  it  would  have  been  possible  for  him 
to  have  exercised  the  same  moral  force  had  he  had 
a broader  outlook  and  held  a more  sympathetic 
view  of  the  growth  of  the  human  mind  and  the 
development  of  modern  thought  is  a mute  question 
upon  which  there  is  room  for  a great  difference  of 
opinion.  But  as  a matter  of  fact  that  was  .not 
how  this  man’s  life’s  work  is  done,  and  he  was 
helped  ]ierhaps  as  much  by  his  limitations  as  by  his 
capacities.  If  you  want  to  influence  the  minds  of 
your  fellow-men  you  must  not  be  too  far  in  advance, 
you  must  not  be  out  of  sympathy  even  with  their 
prejudices  and  stupidities.  They  are  very  mistaken 
who  would  look  for  Mr.  Spurgeon's  success  solely 
in  his  eloquence,  in  his  euergv,  or  in  his  masterly 
command  of  Saxon  speech.  These  things  no  doubt 
helped,  but  Mr.  Spurgeon  would  have  l>een  the  first 
to  assert.  and  in  this  he  would  have  spoken  but  the 
simple  truth,  when  he  declared  all  these  things  as 
merely  instruments  which  were  used  by  a higher 
power  outside  himself. 

SPURGEON  AND  MODERN  THOUGHT. 

Spurgeon  represented  two  elements  which  were 
entirely  in  accord  with  modern  thought.  Little  as 
it  has  been  recognized  by  those  who  have  watched 
his  career,  his  Calvinism  brought  him  into  uncon- 
scious sympathy  with  the  whole  draft  of  modern 
scientific  speculation.  What  is  the  law  of  heredity, 
of  which  Mr.  Spurgeon  is  a signal  example,  de- 
scended as  he  was  from  Dutch  Protestants  who  tied 
from  the  ]>ersecuting  fires  of  SjKiiii  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  through  a long  line  of  Nonconformist  min- 
isters— what  is  the  doctrine  of  heredity  hut  the 
reaffirmation  of  the  grimmer  doctrines  of  tin*  Cal- 
vin istic  creed?  The  reign  of  law  which  modern 
science  has  revealed  has  scared  many  by  seeming 
to  exclude  all  possibility  of  the  supernatural  and 
the  miraculous,  anti  which,  when  developed  into  a 
necessarian  philosophy,  seems  to  abolish  the  moral 
responsibility  of  man.  had  no  alarm  for  so  sturdy 
a Calvinist  as  Mr.  Spurgeon.  He  was  traiued  from 
childhood  to  reconcile  man’s  moral  responsibility 
with  a point-blank  denial  of  the  freedom  of  his 
will,  and  while  affirming  the  doctrine  of  reproba- 
tion, nevertheless  affirmed  also  the  doctrine  of  love 
of  God  the  Father  to  mankind.  The  C'alvinistic 
doctrine  of  the  divine  decrees  is  quite  as  inexor- 
able as  any  system  of  law  which  modern  science  has 


suggested,  and  as  Mr.  Spurgeon  found  a method  of 
reconciling  his  belief  in  election  and  predestination 
with  prayer  and  miracle,  he  contemplated  with  un- 
disturbed mind  the  perturbation  which  modern 
science  creates  in  the  minds  of  those  whose  theology 
is  Arminian  rather  tlum  C’alvinistic. 

THE  MIRACLES  OF  TO-DAY. 

But  there  was  another  side  on  which  Mr.  Spurgeon 
touched  the  modern  movement,  and  that  was  on  the 
side  which  may  be  called  mysticism,  supernatural- 
ism,  or  the  whole  range  of  speculation  that  implit* 
the  constant  intervention  of  the  invisible  in  the 
affairs  of  life.  Mr.  Spurgeon  was  a matter-of-fart 
person,  if  ever  there  was  such  a man.  He  was  a 
hard-headed  man,  full  to  his  finger-tip®  w ith  busi- 
ness capacity  and  shrewd  common -sense,  yet.  like 
his  fathers  before  him,  lie  lived  in  what  we  call  in 
the  slang  of  the  day  “the  psychical  plane.”  His 
grandfather  dreamed  dreams  and  ho  himself  heard 
voices. 

RICHARD  KNILL’ 8 PROPHECY. 

When  Mr.  Spurgeon  was  ten  years  old,  Richard 
Knill,  who  is  deacribed  in  one  of  the  lives  of  Spur- 
geon as  “late  of  Chester,  now  of  New  Jerusalem.” 
met  Mr.  Spurgeon  at  his  father's  house  and  de- 
livered himself  of  a prophecy,  which  is  only  one 
among  many  incidents  in  Mr.  Spurgeon's  life  which 
marked  it  out  from  that  of  ordinary  mortals.  After 
Richard  Knill  had  preached  in  the  obi  Puritan 
meeting-house  he  prayed  with  the  young  Spurgeon, 
and  calling  the  family  together,  he  took  him  upon 
his  knee  and  said  : “ I do  not  know  how  it  is,  hut  1 
feel  a solemn  presentiment  that  this  child  will 
preach  the  Gospel  to  thousands,  and  God  will  bb*s 
him  unto  many  souls.  Sp  sure  am  I of  this  that 
when  you,  my  little  man,  preach  in  Rowland  Hill’s 
chapel,  as  you  will  one  day,  I should  like  you  to 
give  out  the  hymn  commencing  ‘God  moves  in  a 
mysterious  way.  His  wonders  to  perform.  * ” The 
prophecy  was  fulfilled  to  the  letter.  He  preached 
many  years  afterward,  when  the  Tabernacle  was 
Inking  cleaned  and  repainted,  in  Surrey  Chapel,  and. 
to  fulfil  his  promise,  he  gave  out  the  hymn  which 
Richard  Knill  had  suggested  when  he  was  a child  of 
ten. 

To  Spurgeon  the  invisible  world,  from  which  we 
are  divided  by  so  filmy  a veil,  was  as  real  as  the 
world  of  palpitating  life  which  seethed  and  bubbled 
and  whirled  all  around  the  Tabernacle  and  St. 
Paul’s.  If  Mr.  Spurgeon  never  imitated  Luther  and 
flung  his  ink-pot  at  the  head  of  the  devil,  it  was  not 
because  he  did  not  believe  in  the  reality  and  con- 
stant presence  of  the  Father  of  Lies.  He  believed 
with  an  implicit  faith  in  the  nearness  of  spiritual 
help  of  guides  and  defenders  who  delivered  him 
from  all  the  assaults  of  the  Evil  Oue.  At  a critica* 
moment  in  his  career,  when  he  was  thinking  of  go- 
ing to  college,  a voice  sounded  in  his  ears:  “Scekest 
thou  great  tilings  for  thyself,  seek  them  not!”  ami 
he  was  obedient  to  what  he  regarded  as  a heavenly 
monition. 
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But  the  real  element  of  the  man  came  out  much 
more  clearly  in  his  belief  in  prayer,  for  prayer,  in 
the  sense  in  which  he  used  it,  was  a constant  con- 
firmation of  the  divine  intervention  in  the  affairs 
of  life.  It  must  be  admitted,  on  purely  scientific 
grounds,  whether  the  sceptic  may  explain  it  on  the 
ground  of  telepathy  and  the  influence  of  a strong 
mind  upon  other  minds  which  are  in  a mysterious 
way,  not  yet  fully  known,  brought  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a human  will  operating  through  other 
chaunels  than  the  five  senses,  or  whether  we  explain 
it  with  Mr.  Spurgeon's  simple  faith  as  the  work  of 
God — which,  of  course,  it  is,  whether  brought  about 
directly  or  by  secondary  means — that  Mr.  Spurgeon 
hud  facts,  solid  facts,  to  justify  his  faith.  He  was 
always  testing  his  working  hyjxdhesis  and  finding 
that  it  stood  the  test.  Hence,  so  far  from  regarding 
Mr.  Spurgeon  primarily  as  a great  preacher,  it  will 
be  more  helpful  for  those  who  seek  to  find  the  secret 
of  his  success  in  his  power  of  prayer.  It  was  much 
more  praying  than  preaching  which  made  Mr. 
Spurgeon  Mr.  Spurgeon — that  is  to  say,  which  made 
this  Essex  bumpkin  a name  and  a power  which 
tells  for  righteousness  in  every  corner  of  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking world. 

A MIRACLE  WROUGHT  BY  PRAYER. 

Prayer — that  is  the  great  miracle,  and  to  my 
thinking  there  is  no  argument  as  to  the  reality  of  a 


God  who  hears  and  answers  prayer  comparable  in 
the  cogency  of  its  appeal  that  is  afforded  by  Muller's 
Orphanages,  of  which  Mr. Spurgeon’s  was  a minia- 
ture copy.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  Mr. 
Muller.  Here  is  a German,  without  a church, 
without  a pulpit,  without  a newspaper,  without  any 
rneuns  by  which  in  modem  times  a man  canapi>eal 
to  his  fellow-men  for  support.  Muller,  who  has  a 
heart  of  love  tliat  goes  out  to  the  destitute  and  the 
forlorn,  whicli  compels  him  to  seek  the  orphans 
and  gather  the  fatherless  into  families,  established 
at  Bristol  the  great  orphanages  which  became  one 
of  the  wonders  of  our  time.  He  has  not  a penny  of 
his  own,  neither  has  he  any  influential  supporters  to 
whom  ho  can  go  to  ask  for  funds.  How,  then,  does 
he  obtain  the  means  to  do  this  work?  George  Mul- 
ler tells  you  that  he  simply  asks  for  it.  From  whom  ? 
From  the  Father  which  is  in  Heaven,  who  to  him 
is  as  real,  and  with  reason,  if  not  as  tangible  as  his 
banker.  As  business  men  draw  checks,  so  George 
Muller  prays,  and  his  prayers  are,  as  it  were, 
checks  on  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  Many  men 
draw  such  checks,  and  many  times  they  are  re- 
turned dishonored : but  in  Muller’s  case  they  are 
paid  not  in  spiritual  coin,  but  in  hard  cash  day  by 
day.  The  Orphanage  presents  a standing  miracle  to 
the  Christian  world.  There  is  no  appeal,  no  adver- 
tisement. no  circular.  There  is  nothing  beyond 
some  thousand  children  who  must  bo  fed  and  whoso 
food  must,  therefore,  be  purchased  in  open  market 
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and  paid  for  by  the  current  coin  of  the  realm. 
George  Muller  goes  into  his  closet  day  by  day  and 
asks  for  the  wherewithal,  and  the  wherewithal 
comes.  It  is  no  use  talking  to  him  or  to  those  who 
have  a realizing  sense  of  this  latter-day  miracle  as 
to  the  absurdity  of  the  supernatural  and  the  incred- 
ibility of  miracles.  This  is  a miracle  which  is  ever 
new.  This  is  a confirmation  of  the  solid  material 
kind  unmistakable  by  any  man.  of  some  mysterious 
connection  between  the  petition  and  the  Invisible 
Power  that  owns  the  cattle  upon  a thousand  hills 
and  in  whose  hands  are  all  the  treasures  of  the 
world. 

FAITH  CONFIRMED  BY  FACTS. 

Mr.  Spurgeon  held  by  that  as  a sheet-anchor.  He 
believed  because  he  knew,  or,  rather,  it  would  be 
right  to  say  he  believed  at  first  holding  on  to  the 
evidence  of  things  not  seen  ; but  afterward  he  knew 
l>ecause  he  felt,  he  touched,  he  bandied.  When  he 
had  completed  his  fiftieth  year  I asked  him : 

“Have  you  modified  in  anyway  your  views  as 
to  the  efficacy  of  prayer?” 

Mr.  Spurgeon  laughed  as  he  replied  : “Only  in  my 
faith  growing  stronger  and  firmer  than  ever.  It  is 
not  a matter  of  faith  with  me,  but  of  knowledge 
and  every-day  experience.  I am  constantly  witness- 
ing the  most  unmistakable  instances  of  answers  to 
prayer.  My  whole  life  is  made  up  of  them.  Tome 
they  are  so  familiar  as  to  cease  to  excite  my  sur- 
prise ; but  to  many  they  would  seem  marvellous,  no 
doubt.  Why,  I could  no  more  doubt  the  efficacy 
of  prayer  than  I could  disbelieve  the  law  of  gravi- 
tation. The  one  is  as  much  a fact  as  the  other, 
constantly  verified  every  day  of  my  life.  Elijah  by 
the  brook  Cherith,  as  he  received  his  daily  rations 
from  the  ravens,  could  hardly  be  a more  likely  sub- 
ject for  scepticism  than  I.  • Look  at  my  orphanage. 
To  keep  it  going  entails  an  annual  expenditure  of 
about  £10,000.  Onlj'  £1,400  is  provided  for  by  en- 
dowment. The  remaining  £8,000  comes  to  me  reg- 
ularly in  answer  to  prayer.  I do  not  know  where  I 
shall  get  it  from  day  to  day.  I ask  God  for  it,  and 
he  sends  it.  Mr.  Muller,  of  Bristol,  does  the  same 
on  a far  larger  scale,  and  his  experience  is  the  same 
as  mine.  The  constant  inflow  of  funds — all  of  the 
funds  necessary  to  carry  on  these  works — is  not 
stimulated  by  advertisements,  by  begging  letters, 
fcy  canvassing,  or  any  of  the  usual  modes  of  raising 
the  wind.  We  ask  God  for  the  cash,  and  He  sends 
it.  That  is  a good,  solid,  material  fact,  not  to  be 
explained  away.  ” 

IN  SPIRITUAL  AS  IN  MATERIAL  THINGS. 

Nor  let  any  one  say  that  this  is  a brutal,  coarse, 
material  argument,  only  fitting  the  snub-nosed 
Saxons  who  elevated  this  country  lout — for  so  it  was 
the  fashion  to  call  him  at  one  time — to  the  position 
of  a modern  apostle.  Mr.  Spurgeon  held  to  his  con- 
fidence in  the  prayer-hearing  and  prayer-answering 
God  much  more  l>ecause  of  answers  in  spiritual 
things  than  by  answers  of  cash.  Many  of  the  stories 
which  were  told  at  the  Tabernacle  of  conversions  in 


answer  to  prayer  were  as  marvellous  as  any  of  the 
miracles  of  the  New  Testament  and  as  interesting 
as  any  of  the  telepathic  experiences  reported  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Psychical  Research  Society.  One 
of  the  familiar  stories  which  he  used  to  tell  to  those 
who  talked  to  him  upon  this  subject  was  the  story 
of  how  a runaway  husband  was  converted  in  mid- 
ocean, almost  at  the  very  moment  when  Mr.  Spurgeon 
and  the  man’s  wife  knelt  in  prayer  for  him  in 
South  London.  What  rendered  this  case  more  pe- 
culiar was  the  fact  that  the  cause  of  the  conversion 
was  that  the  man  stumbled  unexpectedly  u]h»u  a 
stray  sermon  of  Mr.  Spurgeon's. 

But  this  was  only  one  among  a multitude  of  simi- 
lar stories  with  which  his  life  was  crowded.  As  he 
said  : “ I should  be  the  most  irrational  creature  in 
the  world  if.  in  a life  of  which  every  day  is  crowded 
with  similar  experiences,  I should  entertain  the 
slightest  doubt  upon  the  subject.”  The  solid  ma- 
terial argument,  however,  tells  with  those  to  whom 
conversion  is  but  a phase  of  emotion,  and  who  mock 
at  the  idea  of  ascribing  the  sudden  transformation 
of  a life  to  any  supernatural  power. 

A SIGN  AND  AN  OBJECT-LESSON. 

Mankind  needs  practical  object-lessons  of  a con- 
crete kind,  and  now,  as  in  the  days  of  Elijah,  even 
the  chosen  people  require  a sign.  Fortunately,  the 
days  have  long  passed  since  the  solemn  appeal  was 
made  for  a sign  in  the  shape  of  firp  from  heaven, 
when  Elijah  and  the  prophets  of  Baal  alike  agreed 
that  the  God  that  answered  by  fire  should  be  re- 
garded as  the  Lord  God  Omnipotent.  On  one  occa- 
sion Mr.  Spurgeon  playfully  paraphrased  Elijah’s 
challenge  in  words  that  summed  up  a good  deal  of 
the  faith  that  was  in  him.  In  conversation  with 
Mr.  Hugh  Price  Hughes,  on  one  of  his  birthdays,  at 
Stockwell  Orphanage,  Mr. Spurgeon  declared.  “The 
God  that  answers  by  orphanages,  let  him  be  God.” 
There  is,  of  course,  another  side  to  all  this ; but  to 
the  ordinary  man,  the  building  up  of  orphanages 
such  as  Muller's  and  Spurgeon's  in  answer  to  silent 
prayer,  without  any  blare  of  trumpets  or  parade  of 
advertisement,  is  a fact  which  appeals  to  their  busi- 
ness sense  with  much  greater  force  than  the  old- 
world  history  of  manna  in  the  wilderness. 

PRAYER  EFFECTIVE  AND  INEFFECTIVE. 

This  faith  which  gave  to  believing  prayer  its  pe- 
culiar efficacy  was  in  his  belief  a special  gift  of  the 
grace  of  God.  Prayer,  the  mere  expression  of  a 
human  longing,  was  not  effectual  prayer  in  his  eyes. 
He  delighted  in  drawing  all  manner  of  distinctions 
between  the  prayers  of  believers  and  those  of  unbe- 
lievers. That  “ prayer  is  the  heart’s  sincere  desire 
uttered  and  unexpressed  ” be  would  have  admitted, 
but  the  prayer  of  a righteous  man  was  a very  differ- 
ent thing  from  the  mere  longing  of  a human  unit 
Faith  was  a gift  from  God  which  could  not  be  exer- 
cised excepting  by  those  to  whom  it  was  given.  This 
was  necessary  to  make  his  theory  of  prayer  fit  in. 
with  his  Calviuistic  conception  of  the  ordered  uni- 
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verse.  It  is  nearly  thirty  years  since  I read  one  of 
his  sermons  upon  prevailing  prayer,  but  I remember 
to  this  day  the  way  in  which  he  described  his 
method  of  reconciling  the  efficacy  of  prayer  with  the 
divine  foreknowledge  and  sovereignty  of  God. 

“I,  TOO,  AM  A DECREE.” 

The  Creator  of  the  universe,  w*ho  foresaw  and  fore- 
knew everything,  foresaw  the  prayers  of  the  right- 
eous souls,  and  in  carrying  out  His  divine  scheme 
He  imparted  the  grace  of  prevailing  prayer  to  those 
who  were  called  according  to  His  purpose,  and  at 
the  same  time  provided  for  the  due  fulfilment  of 
their  prayers.  The  fervent  prayer  of  the  believer 
was,  as  it  were,  a kind  of  first  reading  of  the  bill 
which  was  to  give  effect  to  the  divine  purpose. 
When  tho^irayer  leaped  from  the  Christian's  lips  who 
had  received  the  grace  to  wrestle  and  prevail,  he 
said  that  the  prayer  itself  took  shape  as  one  of  the 
divine  decrees,  and  rose  to  the  mercy  seat,  exclaim- 
ing, “I,  too,  am  a decree.”  But  whether  prayer 
was  prevailing  prayer,  or  whether  it  was  the  mere 
human  creature  crying  out  for  the  satisfaction  of 
its  own  wants,  or  whether  it  was  the  engrafted  spirit 
of  God,  was  a question  which  had  to  be  solved  by  the 
result.  If  your  prayers  were  not  answeriKl,  then 
you  had  not  got  that  faith  which  lifts  mountains, 
laughs  at  impossibilities,  and  says  it  Bhall  be  done. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  your  prayers  were  answered, 
you  had  got  that  faith.  Where  Mr.  Spurgeon  had 
the  advantage  over  most  of  his  contemporaries  was 
that  he  could  show  answers  to  his  prayers  in  the 
slmpe  of  trophies  of  souls  and  a great  and  imposing 
array  of  good  works  which  before  his  time  seemed 
to  be  out  of  the  range  of  possibility. 

THE  GENESIS  OP  “ DOWN  GRADE.” 

The  effect  of  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  Calvinism  on  some 
minds  was  to  generate  the  very  convictions  which  he 
afterward,  not  recognizing  them  as  his  own  spiritual 
progeny,  vehemently  denounced.  It  has  been  as 
yet  but  imperfectly  appreciated  by  those  who  write 
and  think  concerning  the  evolution  of  religious 
thought  how  much  Calvinism  has  contributed  to 
the  modern  broad  estimate  of  religion.  There  is  no 
more  solid  base  for  a broad  and  liberal  estimate  of 
religious  systems  and  religious  thought  than  the 
basis  of  Calvinistic  theology,  namely,  the  total  de- 
pravity of  man.  Once  get  it  rooted  and  rounded  in 
your  mind  that  mankind  was  lost  and  ruined  in  the 
fall  or  elsewhere,  that  of  himself  no  man  can  do 
any  good  thing,  and  that  what  with  original  sin 
and  inherited  propensities  of  evil  we  are  altogether 
sinful,  incapable  of  any  good  act,  or  word,  or 
thought,  and  you  have  the  foundation  laid  for  recog- 
nizing the  universality  of  the  love  of  God  and  the 
working  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  an  extent  that  is 
impossible  to  almost  any  other  religious  system. 
For  the  moment  the  total  depravity  of  the  human 
heart  is  insisted  upon  you  are  compelled  to  recog- 
nize that  every  good  thing,  every  kind  word,  every 
noble  deed,  everything  that  is  done  by  man  or 
woman  that  is  unselfish,  good,  and  true,  must  come 


from  God — that  is  to  say,  the  Holy  Spirit  works  io 
all  men.  for  all  men  do  good  deeds  from  time  to- 
time,  and  become  for  the  time  the  temple  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  animated  and  actuated  by  the  Divine 
Spirit,  without  whose  gracious  influence  we  would 
be,  according  to  Calvinistic  teaching,  as  incapable 
of  doing  anything  good  as  a log  or  a fiend.  As  out 
of  weakness  comes  strength,  so  out  of  the  forbid- 
ding narrowness  of  the  Calvinistic  theology  comes 
the  broadest  conception  of  the  universal  working  of 
the  Divine  Spirit.  Where  good  is  God  is,  is  a nec- 
essary corollary  of  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity. 
Mr.  Spurgeon  did  not  see  this.  To  the  last  he  did 
not  see  how  much  he  had  himself  paved  the  way  for 
the  down-grade  movement.  But  this  by  the  way. 

HIS  CONVERSION. 

Mr.  Spurgeon  had  a gospel  in  which  he  belie vedr 
the  pivot  and.  corner-stone  of  which  was  conversion. 
At  one  time  he  himself,  when  quite  a boy,  had  been 
a Free-thinker.  He  indulged  in  what  he  called 
“a  hurried  sail  over  the  tempestuous  ocean  of  Free 
Thought.”  He  came,  no  doubt,  first  to  one  thing, 
then  to  another,  until  at  last  he  began  to  question, 
his  own  existence;  then  came  the  recoil.  He  went 
round  from  chapel  to  chapel,  visiting  every  place 
of  worship  in  turn,  in  order  to  find  out  the  way  of 
salvation.  At  last,  one  snowy  day  in  Deceml>er.  in 
a Primitive  Methodist  chapel  at  Colchester,  a 
preacher  as  pale  as  death  and  as  thin  as  a skeleton 
preached  from  the  text,  “Look  unto  me  and  be  ye 
saved.  ” Many  years  afterward  Mr.  Spurgeon,  toll- 
ing the  story  of  that  eventful  morning,  said  : 

Just  setting  his  eyes  upon  me,  as  if  he  knew  me 
all  by  heart,  he  said,  “Young  man,  you  are  in 
trouble.”  Well,  I was,  sure  enough.  Says  he.  “You 
will  never  get  out  of  it  unless  you  look  to  Christ.” 
And  then,  lifting  up  his  hands,  he  cried  out,  as 
only,  I think,  a Primitive  Methodist  could  do, 
“Look,  look,  look!”  “It  is  only  look, ” says  he.  I 
at  once  saw  the  way  of  salvation.  Oh,  how  I did 
leap  for  joy  at  that  moment ! I know  not  what  else 
he  said  ; I did  not  take  much  notice  of  it,  I was  so 
possessed  with  that  one  thought.  Like  as  when  the 
brazen  serpent  was  lifted  up,  they  only  looked  and 
were  healed.  I had  been  waiting  to  do  fifty  things  ; 
but  when  I heard  this  word.  “Look,”  what  a charm- 
ing word  it  seemed  to  me ! Oh,  I looked  until  I 
could  almost  have  looked  my  eyes  away,  aud  in 
heaven  I will  look  on  still  in  my  joy  unutterable. 

I now  think  I am  bound  never  to  preach  a sermon 
without  preaching  to  sinners.  I do  think  that  a 
minister  who  can  preach  a sermon  without  address- 
ing sinners  does  not  know  how  to  preach. 

The  echo  of  that  man’s  text  has  been  audible  ever 
since  in  every  discourse  that  Mr. Spurgeon  has  ever 
preached.  He  has  always  cried,  “Look,  look,  look 
to  Christ.”  That  trust,  which  has  t>een  the  central 
essence  of  the  whole  Christian  faith  in  all  its  forms, 
constituted,  after  his  realizing  sense  of  the  nearness- 
of  the  living  God,  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  his 
power. 
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It  was  his  belief  in  the  supernat- 
ural. the  divine  element  mingling 
constantly  with  the  temporal  affairs 
of  men.  that  gave  him  his  real  hold 
when  he  spoke  upon  the  mysteries  of 
the  next  world.  In  spite  of  all  that 
has  been  written  against  miracles 
and  against  all  belief  in  miracles, 
the  most  of  mankind  down  to  the 
present  day  are  more  moved  by  a mir- 
acle than  anything  else.  That  which 
appears  to  them ; that  which  lifts 
themselves  out  of  themselves ; that 
which  hows  their  judgment  to  the 
dust  and  compels  them  to  feel  that 
they  stand  in  the  presence  of  an  un- 
seen law  and  law-giver — is  the  super- 
natural. Tile  man  who  works  mir- 
acles is  the  man  who  has  the  car  of 
the  multitude.  The  man  who  works 
miracles  is  the  man  who  has  power 
with  God  and  prevails  ; he, apparently 
without  any  fulcrum,  except  in  the 
invisible,  is  nevertheless  able  to  lift 
with  the  lever  of  prayer  weights  that 
were  otherwise  too  heavy  for  mortal 
strength.  Mr.  Spurgeon  believed  in 
God,  iu  a living  God,  who  was  not 
far  from  any  of  us,  who,  although 
Infinite  and  Omnipotent  and  Lord  of 
the  universe,  was  nevertheless  infi- 
nitely condescending  and  kind ; to 
whom  the  affairs  of  the  costermon- 
ger in  the  New  Cut  were  of  as  much 
interest  as  the  governance  of  the 
greatest  empire,  nnd  He  would  bestir 
Himself  to  answer  the  petition  of  the 
struggling  seamstress  ns  certainly  as 
He  would  attend  to  the  revolution  of 
the  planets.  In  the  eyes  of  Almighty 
love  nothing  is  great  and  nothing  is  small.  Every 
man.  woman,  and  child  in  the  Metropolitan  Tal>erna 
cle  who  had  accepted  the  finished  work  of  Christ  and 
had  become  a member  of  the  Church  militant  below 
became,  as  it  were,  not  merely  partner  with  God  Al- 
mighty, but  a son,  a brother  of  Christ  Jesus,  who 
sup|K>rted  them  in  the  midst  of  all  the  sordid  cares 
and  troubles  of  their  daily  life,  and  who.  having  loved 
them  with  an  everlasting  love,  would  guide  their  foot- 
ste|>«  every  day,  and  who  would  keep  them  to  the  end. 
The  doctrine  of  final  perseverance  is  a great  stay 
and  standby  for  the  saints — if  only  they  can  be  sure 
that  they  are  saints.  It  is  easy  to  caricature  the 
Calvinistic  doctrine  of  the  elect,  and  to  convert  the 
whole  system,  which  for  thirty  years  has  fascinated 
the  imagination  and  ennobled  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands of  South  Londoners,  into  ridicule.  But  cari- 
cature is  seldom  the  surest  road  to  the  central  truth, 
and  if  wo  have  to  find  the  secret  of  Spurgeon's 
power  we  must  seek  it  in  the  good  which  there 
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was  in  his  preaching,  and  not  in  its  shade,  much 
less  in  its  distorted  and  exaggerated  perversions  of 
its  teaching. 

“brimstone.” 

Mr.  Spurgeon  had  a wonderful  voice,  no  doubt ; 
but  if  ho  had  spoken  with  the  tongue  of  an  angel 
and  had  proclaimed  any  other  gos]iel  than  that  of 
a living  God  who  was  no  abstraction  far  away  in 
the  infinitude  of  space,  but  a living,  palpitating, 
divine  human  heart,  he  would  have  failed  to  exer- 
cise the  power  which  all  men  now  recognize  that  ho 
wielded.  Nor  for  a moment  should  it  be  that  in 
his  handling  of  the  great  and  Boinbre  reality  of  ret- 
ribution, which  gained  for  him  the  nickname  of 
“Brimstone."  he  was  nearer  the  truth  than  those 
light  anil  airy  gentry  who  congratulate  themselves 
upon  having  extinguished  all  faith  in  the  devil  and 
having  put  out  the  fires  of  hell.  The  human  im- 
agination, even  the  ruost  gifted,  is  too  weak  to 
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imagine  the  consequences  which,  even  in  this  world 
And  on  the  present  plane  of  our  being,  attend  any 
infraction  of  the  divine  law.  Centuries,  nay,  whole 
millenniums,  may  be  added  to  the  years  of  the  world, 
and  still  the  consequences  of  some  false  step,  some 
selfish  act,  or  some  ruthless  deed  may  tend  to 
make  miserable  the  lives  of  men.  It  is  possible,  no 
•doubt,  to  make  hideous  the  doctrine  which  Mr. 
Spurgeon  preached,  but  as  a matter  of  fact  the 
human  mind  which  dwells  upon  the  subject  even 
as  it  is  presented  in  his  sternest  sermons  will  fail 
from  sheer  lack  of  the  power  to  imagine  the  misery 
and  wretchedness  that  is  in  actual  existence  all 
around  us,  and  as  far  as  all  observations  go  will 
continue  to  oppress  and  maim  and  mar  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  full  and  perfect  existence  on  the  other 
side  of  the  grave. 

APPROPRIATING  FAITH. 

• He  looked  upon  the  world  with  a childlike  eye. 
He  never  lost  his  sense  of  the  nearness  of  the 
Divine.  He  saw'  signs  and  wonders  on  all  sides, 
which  encouraged  him  to  keep  believing  and  to 
press  forward  in  the  appointed  path.  One  familiar 
instance  is  often  quoted.  In  his  early  life,  shortly 
after  he  came  to  London,  the  cholera  was  then  rag- 
ing in  Southwark,  and  the  young  preacher,  sick  and 
w'om  and  wearied  at  heart,  felt  that  his  own  days 
were  numbered. 

In  his  “Treasury  of  David”  he  describes  how  he 
was  delivered  out  of  the  midst  of  weakness  and 
temptation. 

I became  w*eary  in  body  and  sick  at  heart.  My 
friends  seemed  falling  one  by  one,  and  I felt  or  fan- 
cied that  I was  sickening  like  those  around  me.  A 
little  more  work  and  w'eeping  w'ould  have  laid  me 
low  among  the  rest.  I felt  that  my  burden  was 
heavier  than  I could  bear,  and  I was  ready  to  sink 
under  it.  As  God  would  have  it,  I was  returning 
mournfully  home  from  a funeral,  when  my  curiosity 
led  me  to  read  a paper  which  w’as  watered  up  in  a 
shoemaker’s  window*  in  the  Dover  Road.  It  did  not 
look  like  a trade  announcement,  nor  was  it,  for  it 
bore  in  a good  l>old  handwriting  these  words : “ Be- 
cause thou  hast  made  the  Lord,  which  is  my  refuge, 
even  tlie  Most  High,  thy  habitation,  there  shall 
no  evil  befall  thee,  neither  shall  any  plague  come 
nigh  thy  dwelling.”  The  effect  upon  my  heart  was 
immediate.  Faith  appropriated  the  passage  as  her 
own.  I felt  secure,  refreshed,  girt  with  immortality. 
I went  on  with  my  visitation  of  the  dying  in  a 
-calm  and  peaceful  spirit ; I felt  no  fear  of  evil  and 
I suffered  no  harm.  The  Providence  wdiich  moved 
the  tradesman  to  place  those  verses  in  his  window*  I 
gratefully  acknowledge,  and  in  the  remembrance  of 
ita  marvellous  power  I adore  the  Lord  my  God. 

As  long  as  the  heart  of  man  is  human,  and  as  long 
as  we  stand  confronting  the  unknown  abyss  of  the 
future,  with  all  its  uncertainties  and  dangers,  so  long 
will  any  man  who  can  preach  with  a living  faith 
the  nearness  of  a loving  God — a nearness  w hich  can 
-be  felt,  which  manifests  itself  even  to  the  sticking 


up  of  texts  in  tradesmen’s  windows,  or  the  sounding 
of  voices  through  the  silence  to  a listening  ear,  or  in 
any  of  the  numberless  trifles  which,  taken  together 
are  recognized  as  the  leadings  of  Providence — so 
long  such  teachings  as  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  have  an  in- 
vincible  attraction  for  mankind. 

In  1874  he  wrote,  defending  himself  against  the 
attacks  of  those  who  assailed  him  for  smoking,  as  he 
said,  for  the  glory  of  God,  as  follows : 

I demur  altogether  and  most  positively  to  the 
statement  that  to  smoke  tobacco  is  in  itself  a sin. 

. . . There  is  growing  up  in  society  a Pharisaic 
system  w'hich  adds  to  the  commands  of  God  the  pre- 
cepts of  men ; to  that  system  I will  not  yield  for  an 
hour.  The  preservation  of  my  liberty  may  bring 
upon  me  the  upbraid ings  of  many  of  the  good  and 
the  sneers  of  the  self-righteous;  hut  I shall  endure 
both  with  serenity  so  long  as  I feel  clear  in  my 
conscience  before  God. 

The  expression  “smoking  to  the  glory  of  God” 
standing  alone  has  an  ill  sound,  and  I do  not  justify 
it ; but  in  the  sense  in  which  I employed  it  I still 
stand  to  it.  No  Christian  should  do  anything  in 
w'hich  he  cannot  glorify  God — and  this  may  be  done 
according  to  Scripture  in  eating  and  drinking  and 
the  common  actions  of  life.  "When  I have  found 
intense  pain  relieved,  a weary  brain  soothed,  and 
calm,  refreshing  sleep  obtained  by  a cigar,  I have 
felt  grateful  to  God  and  have  blessed  His  name. 

This  is  what  I meant,  and  by  no  means  did  I use 
sacred  w’ords  triflingly. 

I am  told  that  my  open  avowal  will  lessen  my 
influence,  and  my  reply  is  that  if  I have  gained  any 
influence  through  being  thought  different  from  what 
I am,  I have  no  wish  to  retain  it.  I will  do  noth- 
ing upon  the  sly  and  nothing  about  w'hich  I have  a 
doubt. 

A VERY  HUMAN  DIVINE. 

Never  was  there  a divine  more  human  than  Mr. 
Spurgeon  ; he  cracked  his  joke  and  smoked  his  pqie, 
and,  as  he  has  told  us  many  times,  had  drunk  his 
glass  of  wine,  taking  it,  like  Timothy,  for  his 
stomach’s  sake  and  for  his  often  infirmities.  He 
w*as  no  ascetic,  nor  did  he  mascerate  himself  and 
mortify  his  l>ody  with  penances  other  than  those 
which  were  imposed  by  the  constant  grind  of  over- 
work. 

HIS  DETESTATION  OF  THE  STAGE. 

He  led  an  ample  life  in  a comfortable  house  sur- 
rounded with  pleasant  grounds.  He  enjoyed  in- 
tensely the  beauties  of  nature  and  delighted  in 
music  and  song,  hut  with  one  institution  he  w'ould 
have  no  truce.  The  theatre  was  to  him  as  to  many 
of  the  early  fathers  in  the  days  of  the  decadence  of 
Rome — the  vestibule  of  hell.  I remember  asking 
him  how  far  he  carri«?d  his  antipathy  to  the  stage. 

He  said,  without  hesitating  for  a moment,  that  if 
any  member  of  his  flock  were  to  be  in  the  habit  of 
attending  the  theatre  he  ought  to  be  cut  off  from  , 
Christian  fellowship.  What  fellow'ship  has  Christ 
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■with  Ik-lialf  What  has  the  Church  of  the  living 
<Jod  to  do  with  the  theatre?  In  his  eyes,  as  in  the 
«yes  of  many  millions  of  the  sober  middle-class 
English,  the  theatre  is  irreclaimably  lost.  What- 
ever good  might  have  been  in  it  if  it  had  been  con- 
ducted on  ideal  principles  had  long  since  perished 
out  of  it ; it  was  in  a state  of  hopeless  corruption, 
and  no  good  man  or  good  woman  could,  in  his 
opinion,  have  anything  to  do  with  the  evil  in  any 
shape  or  form.  In  this  respect  Mr.  Spurgeon  saw 
eye  to  eye  with  Cardinal  Manning.  Nothing  offended 
Mr.  Spurgeon  more  in  his  late  years  than  my  inno- 
cent suggestion  that  the  ideal  church  of  the  future 
should  reclaim  those  two  institutions,  the  theatre 
and  the  public-house,  by  making  them  both  recog- 
nized forms  of  church  work.  The  Cardinal  de- 
murred to  the  proposal,  believing  it  to  be  the  thin 
■edge  of  the  wedge.  Better  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  theatre,  better  not  even  try  to  make  it  as  it  is 
at  Oberammergau,  an  agency  of  education  and  edi- 
fication. Mr.  Spurgeon  denounced  the  suggestion  in 
his  most  vigorous  fashion.  “What,”  said  he,  “is 
the  Church,  the  Bride  of  Christ,  to  become  a mon- 
ster with  two  such  hateful  thingB  on  its  back  as  a 
theatre  and  a public-house?” 

“ antichrist  and  her  brood.” 

The  mention  of  Cardinal  Manning  naturally  leads 
to  some  observations  on  the  fierce  and  uncompromis- 
ing detestation  with  which  Mr.  Spurgeon  regarded 
the  Church  of  Rome.  When  he  was  only  sixteen 
years  of  age  he  wrote  an  essay  entitled  “Antichrist 
aud  Her  Brood,  or  Popery  Unmasked.”  W7hen  he 
was  a small  child  he  was  brought  up  on  “Fox’s 
Book  of  Martyrs,”  and  always  behind  him  the  sky 
seemed  lurid  with  the  glow  of  the  fires  of  Smith- 
field  and  the  flames  which  marked  the  devastating 
inarch  of  Alva  through  the  Netherlands.  He  had 
no  patience  with  Rome,  no  sympathy  for  her  priests. 
He  never  could  bring  himself  to  regard  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  as  one  of  the  great  agencies  by 
which  the  water  of  life  is  laid  on  to  millions  of 
households,  which  without  its  organization  would 
be  left  to  perish  without  any  opportunity  of  learn- 
ing of  the  love  of  God  or  of  the  salvation  of  man. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  to  him  the  scarlet 
woman  in  Apocalypses,  who  sat  upon  the  seven 
hills,  who  was  drunk  with  the  blood  of  the  saints, 
and  who  was  only  prevented  from  making  a meal 
of  Mr.  Spurgeon  and  his  flock  by  our  Protestant  Con- 
stitution. 

HIS  “BAITlSMAI,  REGENERATION. ” 

Mr.  Spurgeon,  however,  did  not  usually  spend 
much  energy  in  attacking  the  Roman  Church.  Ho 
had  work  lying  more  ready  to  hand  in  exposing  the 
iniquities  of  the  Church  of  England  as  by  law  es- 
tablished. The  greatest  sensation  he  ever  produced 
was  his  attack  upon  the  Church  of  England  for  its 
teaching  on  the  subject  of  the  Baptism.  When 
he  published  his  famous  Bermon  on  “Baptismal 
Regeneration, " of  which  800,000  have  been  sold,  ho 


fully  anticipated  that  he  would  destroy  the  circula- 
tion which  his  discourses  had  then  attained.  lie 
told  his  publishers  that  he  was  about  to  destroy  the 
sale  of  his  sermons  at  a blow,  but  that  the  blow 
must  be  struck,  cost  what  it  might,  for  its  burden 
lay  heavy  upon  him,  and  he  must  deliver  his  soul. 
It  is  nearly  thirty  yearn  since  that  sermon  was 
preached,  and  most  of  us  of  middle  age  can  remem- 
ber the  hubbub  that  it  created,  the  replies  and  de- 
fences that  were  called  forth.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult 
to  recall  an  adequate  parallel  to  this  particular 
storm  in  the  ecclesiastical  tea-cup.  Mr.  Spurgeon 
was  uncompromising  and  almost  ferocious  in  his 
demonstration  of  the  fact  that  baptismal  regenera- 
tion was  a doctrine  frankly  and  fully  laid  down  in 
the  Prayer-Book.  Of  course  his  sermon  was  most 
welcome  to  the  High  Church  Romanizing  party, 
who  found  an  unexpected  ally  in  the  camp  of  their 
extreme  opponents.  But  the  rage,  the  dismay,  of 
the  evangelical  clergy  can  hardly  be  imagined. 
Here  was  the  greatest  preacher  in  England,  a Prot- 
estant of  the  Protestants,  one  who  was  in  almost 
every  respect  a man  after  their  own  heart,  one  in 
whom  they  had  believed,  and  whom  they  hnd  de- 
fended, declaring  with  the  most  uncompromising 
directness  of  speech  that  they  were  practically 
sheltering  in  a refuge  of  lies,  that  the  ground  under 
them  was  rotten,  that  their  glosses  upon  the  Prayer- 
Book  hnd  no  basis ; in  fact,  that  there  was  abso- 
lutely no  doubt  as  to  the  Prayer-Book  teaching  on 
the  subject  of  baptismal  regeneration.  The  Church 
of  England,  he  affirmed,  “openly,  boldly,  and  plainly 
declares  this  doctrine  in  her  own  ap|>ointed  stand- 
ard, the  Book  of  Common  I’raver,  and  that  in  words 
so  express  that  while  language  is  the  channel  of 
conveying  intelligible  sense,  no  process  short  of 
violent  wresting  from  their  plnin  meaning  can  over 
make  them  say  anything  else.  ” 

But  he  was  told  there  were  good  clergymen  who 
did  not  believe  in  baptismal  regeneration.  “So 
much  the  w-orse  for  the  good  clergymen,  ” ho  replied, 
“ for  me  or  any  other  simple,  honest  man  to  take 
the  money  of  the  Church,  and  then  preach  against 
baptismal  regeneration,  which  was  most  evidently 
its  doctrine  established,  an  atrocity  so  great  that 
they  who  had  perpetrated  it  should  consider  them- 
selves out  of  the  pale  of  honesty  and  common  moral- 
ity.” What  a bombshell  was  this  to  drop  into  the 
ranks  of  his  evangelical  allies ! No  wonder  tbut  the 
secretary  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  intimated 
that  they  preferred  his  room  to  his  company  I No 
wonder  that  after  the  launching  of  this  thunderbolt 
pamphlets  rained  like  leaves  in  autumn  from  clergy- 
men indignantly  resisting  this  truculent  attack  upon 
their  honor  and  honesty.  Mr.  Spurgeon,  in  this  as 
in  other  things,  unwittingly  helped  the  cause  which 
he  condemned.  The  net  result  of  his  discourse  upon 
baptismal  regeneration  was  to  give  a great  acqui- 
sition of  moral  strength  to  the  Sacramentarian 
party,  who  were  declared  by  him,  in  the  hearing  of 
all  England,  to  be  the  only  honest  exponents  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  cor- 
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respondingly  to  weaken  the  evangelicals,  who  had 
winked  hard  at  the  papistical  doctrine  which  Mr. 
Spurgeon  so  vehemently  denounced. 

“A  LIE  DRAGGING  MILLIONS  DOWN  TO  HELL.” 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  violence  of  his  denun- 
ciation of  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration. 
In  his  opinion  it  was  a law  which  had  dragged 
millions  down  to  hell.  But  I will  quote  his  own 
words : 

“The  velvet  has  got  into  our  ministers’  mouths  of 
late,  but  we  must  unrobe  ourselves  of  soft  raiment, 
and  truth  must  be  spoken,  and  nothing  but  truth, 
for  of  all  lies  which  have  dragged  millions  down 
to  hell.  1 look  upon  this  as  being  one  of  the  most 
atrocious — that  in  a Protestant  Church  there  should 
be  those  who  swear  that  l»aptism  saves  the  soul. 
Call  a man  a Baptist,  or  a Presbyterian,  or  a Dis 
senter.  or  a Churchman — that  is  nothing  to  me ; if  he 
says  that  baptism  saves  the  soul,  out  upon  him ! 
out  upon  him  ! He  states  what  God  never  taught, 
what  the  Bible  never  laid  down,  and  what  ought 
never  to  be  maintained  by  men  who  profess  that 
the  Bible  and  the  whole  Bible  is  the  religion  of 
Protestants.  ” 

Mr.  Spurgeon  may  have  been  right  or  he  may 
have  been  wrong  in  his  estimate  of  baptismal  re- 
generation, but  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that 
this  denunciation  of  a doctrine,  which  to  an  enor- 
mous majority  of  professing  Christians  is  a vital 
tenet  of  the  Christian  faith,  tended  to  stimulate  the 
movement  which  has  the  “Down  Grade”  os  its  legit- 
imate outcome.  For  Mr.  Spurgeon  appealed  to 
reason  and  to  the  Bible,  and  when  reason  take’s  to 
interpreting  the  Bible  it  is  apt  to  arrive  at  conclu- 
sions against  which  Mr.  Spurgeon  protested  almost 
as  vehemently  as  baptismal  regeneration. 

A ROUGH  TONOUE  AND  A WARM  HEART. 

Nothing  filled  Mr.  Spurgeon  with  more  wrathful 
contempt,  although  it  was  the  contempt  of  prejudice 
and  ignorance,  than  the  higher  biblical  criticism. 
German  theology  was  almost  as  bad  in  his  eyes  as 
that  of  Home,  and  he  resolutely  condemned  the 
whole  movement  which  has  given  us  hack  a living 
Bible  and  made  the  old  writings  once  more  live 
before  our  eyes.  Mr.  Spurgeon  was  apt  to  be  some- 
what prejudiced  and  violent  in  his  judgments. 
When  he  was  a young  man  breaking  up  the  hard- 
bound formalism  of  the  Baptist  Churches  he  was 
vehemently  denounced,  but  no  sooner  did  be  be- 
come a solid  institution  himself  than  he  developed 
somewhat  of  the  intolerance  and  arrogance  of  the 
popes  he  so  much  hated.  It  was  he  who  declared 
on  one  occasion  that  **  the  Salvation  Army  was  an 
invention  of  the  devil  to  bring  all  religion  into  con- 
tempt.” That,  indeed,  was  a splenetic  expression, 
which,  no  doubt,  he  regretted  long  ago.  It  was 
characteristic,  however,  of  the  man.  He  was  some- 
what hasty  and  very  44  downthump”  on  everything 
that  did  not  square  with  his  ideas.  He  was  tender 
and  lovable,  atreetionatc,  and  full  of  kindly  sym- 


pathy with  individuals,  hut  he  trod  very  heavily 
upon  the  corns  of  some  of  his  brethren  both  in  and 
out  of  the  ministry.  Once  Dr.  Punchon  ventured 
to  say  a word  in  favor  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
plan  of  having  their  tninisu^rs  for  only  three  years 
in  any  one  circuit,  when  Spurgeon  came  down  upon 
him  rather  roughly.  It  had  its  advantages,  said  Dr. 
Punchon.  “Yes,”  said  Mr  Spurgeon,  “for  fools.” 
Whether  or  not  he  uttered  the  famous  remark  that 
has  been  quoted  so  often  by  many  a minister  when 
having  trouble  at  the  hands  of  his  diaconate,  is  a 
point  on  which  I have  no  definite  information,  but 
few  sayiugs  are  more  constantly  attributed  to  him 
than  that  in  which  he  said,  “The  Scriptures  say, 
resist  the  devil  aud  he  will  fly  from  you,  but  I say. 
resist  a deacon  and  he  will  fly  at  you.”  Mr.  Spur- 
geon,  however,  had  no  trouble  with  his  deacons, 
who  were  always  most  faithful  to  him  from  first  to 
last. 

SOME  BPURGEONIC  SAYINGS. 

There  are  endless  stories  told  of  his  quaint  repar- 
tees, which  were  usually  good-humored,  although 
sometimes  he  could  be  rough  and  caustic  enough. 

In  his  younger  days  Mr  Spurgeon  was  a stout  Lib- 
eral ; after  he  passed  forty  he  was  still  a strong  Liber- 
ationism and  therefore  he  supported  the  Liberal 
party,  but  when  Mr.  Gladstone  proposed  to  establish 
Home  Rule  he  went  over  to  the  enemy.  To  him 
Home  Rule  wan  Home  Rule,  aud  as  he  was  opposed 
to  the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics  he  naturally 
was  opposed  to  the  establishment  of  local  self-gov- 
ernment for  Ireland.  The  fagots  of  Smith  field 
always  liegan  to  smoke  and  sputter  whenever  he  saw 
a Catholic  voter  approaching  the  ballot-box  or  an 
Irish  Parliament  looming  in  the  distance.  But  in 
his  early  days,  when  he  was  a Liberal,  he  was  a 
somewhat  active  politician,  ami  he  thereby  incurred 
the  censure  of  those  peculiar  Christians  who  are 
known  as  Plymouth  Brethren,  who  believe  that 
they  serve  God  best  by  giving  the  affairs  of  this 
world  over  to  the  devil.  One  of  these  ventured  to 
call  on  Mr.  Spurgeon  and  reprove  him,  telling  him 
he  ought  to  mortify  the  old  man.  “So  I do,”  said 
Mr.  Spurgeon  ; “ my  old  man  is  a Tory,  and  so  I 
make  him  vote  Liberal.1’  On  another  occasion  a 
zealous  Sabbatarian  ventured  to  reprove  him  for 
driving  down  to  the  Tabernacle  on  Sunday.  “Is  it 
not  written,"  said  he,  “‘Six  days  slmlt  thou  labor 
and  do  all  thy  work,  but  the  seventh  day  is  the  Sab- 
bath of  the  lord  thy  God.  in  which  thou  shalt  do 
no  work,  thou  nor  thy  boast?'  " “Yes,  yes.”  said 
Spurgeon,  “that  is  quite  true;  but,”  he  added,  with 
a twinkle  in  his  eye,  rfmy  horse  is  a Jew,  and  he 
gets  his  Sabbath  on  Saturday.” 

HIS  PRINTED  SERMONS. 

Of  all  his  writings,  “John  Ploughman’s  Talk” 
and  “John  Ploughman’s  Picture's”  achieved  by  far 
the  greatest  success,  and  for  the  same  reason,  be- 
cause they  were  packed  full  of  pithy,  racy  sayings. 

The  circulation  of  his  sermons  was  world-wide.  It 
is  interesting  to  know  that  his  uncompromising 
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denunciation  of  slavery  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
great  rebellion  destroyed  at  a stroke  the  circula- 
tion of  his  sermons  in  the  United  States.  That  de- 
nunciation practically  cost  him  in  hard  cash  $3,000 
a year,  which  was  the  annual  profit  derived  from 
the  sale  of  his  sermons  across  the  Atlantic.  A selec- 
tion of  his  sermons  was  translated  into  Russian,  and 
issued  with  the  imprimatur  of  the  Russian  ecclesi- 
astical authorities  for  use  by  the  orthodox  clergy. 
They  could  not  do  better  than  use  them,  but  the 
majority  never  preach  at  all.  To  read  one  of  Spur 
geon's  sermons  is  one  of  the  unfailing  resources  in 
many  a chapel  when  the  supply  fails  to  arrive,  and 
many  a time  his  sermons  are  laid  under  contribu- 
tion, even  by  Lord  Mayors  of  London,  without  always 
due  recognition  of  the  source  from  which  the  pul- 
pit thunder  was  borrowed.  Over  2,000  have  been 
issued,  and  many  hundreds  still  remain  in  MS.  to 
be  printed  hereafter. 

MU.  SPUROEON'S  LIBRARY. 

The  following  account  of  his  method  of  study  and 
preparation  of  his  sermons  is  taken  from  an  inter- 
esting article  by  Mr.  Price  Hughes  in  the  Methodist 
jSmes: 

He  had  the  largest  library  I ever  saw  in  a min- 
ister's private  house.  And  it  was  as  varied  as  it  was 
extensive.  It  contained  a large  selection  of  excel- 
lent ami  standard  books  of  modem  science,  and 
these  Mr.  Spurgeon  told  me  he  had  read  diligently 
and  with  great  interest.  There  were  signs  of  that 
on  the  margins  of  some  of  them.  Again,  he  had  a 
fine  selection  of  the  poets  and  hooks  on  questions 
of  art.  He  showed  me  the  whole  of  Mr.  kuskin's 
works,  given  him  by  Mr.  Rusk  in  himself  with  verv 
affectionate  inscriptions.  Before  Mr.  Rusk  in  fell 
under  the  yoke  of  Carlyle  he  was  a devoted  adhe- 
rent and  admirer  of  the  great  Baptist  preacher.  Mr. 
Spurgeon  was  an  excellent  Latin  scholar,  and  knew 
something  of  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  French.  I am 
not  aware  whether  he  ever  mastered  German  or 
Italian.  His  theological  library  was  very  extensive, 
and  he  spoke  to  me  with  great  admiration  of  some 
High  Church  and  Roman  Catholic  writers.  He 
loved  some  of  the  devotional  writings  of  the  Catholic 
school.  At  the  same  time  every  drop  of  blood  in 
his  b<xly  was  full  of  sturdy  Protestantism.  But  he 
could  discern  and  enjoy  spiritual  life  wherever  he 
found  it.  I remember  that  he  said  lie  would  rather 
go  to  a living  Ritualistic  service  any  day  than  to  a 
dead-alive  Evangelical  one.  After  family  prayer 
he  took  me  iuto  his  study  for  a private  chat  until 
seven  o’clock,  when  all  visitors  were  required  to 
leave  promptly  in  order  that  he  might  prepare  for 
his  great  duties  on  the  morrow.  The  walls  of  the 
•tuny  were  completely  covered  with  theological 
books.  He  had  arranged  them  in  a curious  manner. 
All  tiooks  bearing  on  Genesis  were  put  in  the  corner 
by  the  door,  then  came  Exodus,  and  so  on  in  regu- 
lar order  as  printed  in  the  English  Bible,  until 
works  on  the  Apocalypse  completed  the  circuit  at 
the  other  side  of  the  same  corner.  Hence,  if  his 
mind  was  dwelling  on  any  part  of  the  Bible,  he  knew 
where  he  could  lay  his  hand  at  once  on  everv  book 
which  especially  discussed  that  part.  He  talked  of 
his  Ujoks,  and  fondled  them  tenderly  as  he  spake. 

HOW  HE  PREPARED  HIS  SERMONS. 

Then  he  told  me  how  he  made  his  sermons.  When- 
ever any  text  struck  him  in  the  course  of  his  reading 
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or  meditations,  he  wrote  it  down  in  a manuscript 
book  which  lay  upon  his  desk.  When  the  time 
came  to  make  a sermon  he  took  up  the  manuscript 
book  containing  the  texts  and  turned  over  page 
after  page  until  lie  came  to  a verse  which  disclosed 
its  meaning  to  him  in  a sudden  flash  of  intuition. 
The  illustration  he  used  was  that  of  a stone-breaker 
who  sometimes  happens  to  strike  a stone  so  happily 
that  it  breaks  lip  at  once,  and  he  sees  the  whole 
heart  of  it.  In  tne  same  way,  when  the  text  sud- 
denly broke  up  before  his  mind,  so  that  he  saw  in- 
stantly the  right  train  of  thought,  he  accented  it. 
Then  he  turned  to  an  old,  well-worn  copy  of  tne  Eng- 
lish Bible,  on  the  margin  of  which  he  hud  marked 
every  text  from  which  he  had  preached.  If  he  founJ 
that  he  had  preached  from  the  text  before,  he  turned 
once  more  to  the  book  of  texts  for  the  purpose  of 
finding  a new  text.  Of  lab?  years,  however,  I be- 
lieve he  has  not  so  scrupulously  avoided  the  renewed 
use  of  an  old  text.  As  soon  as  the  text  was  fixed 
he  took  a half-sheet  of  ordinary  writing- pajx*r  and 
rapidly  wrote  the  heads  and  the  outline  of  lie  dis- 
course. He  wrote  a very  neat,  small  hand,  so  that 
he  could  get  a good  deal  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
half-sheet.  He  told  me  that  he  had  now  become  so 
accustomed  to  the  slight  use  of  MS.  that  he  could  not 
preach  without  it.  lie  left  many  of  his  illustra- 
tions and  the  verbiage  with  which  housed  to  clothe 
his  thoughts  to  the  spur  of  the  moment  and  to  the 
inspiration  of  the  vast  crowd  which  faced  him.  I 
remember  that  he  once  said  to  his  students  that  it 
would  be  very  dangerous  for  them  to  imitate  his 
method  of  preparation.  I remember  that  when  I 
turned  to  leave  him  the  hand  of  the  study  clock 
was  pointing  to  seven.  I said : “ Well,  Mr.  Spur- 
geon, from  what  texts  are  you  going  to  preach  to- 
morrow?” and  he  said,  *1  have  not  the  faintest  idea 
yet.”  I believe  it  was  his  regular  custom  to  pre- 
pare both  of  his  sermons  for  the  great  audiences  of 
the  Tabernacle  after  seven  o'clock  on  Saturday 
night!  Indeed,  he  told  me  that  he  took  a great 
deal  more  trouble  with  his  sermons  after  they  were 
preached  than  before.  The  reporter  would  bring 
nis  report  in  MS.  on  Monday,  and  Mr.  Spurgeon 
would  spend  some  hours  in  correcting  it.  for.  as  he 
said  with  characteristic  shrewdness,  "the  written 
style  is  very  different  from  the  spoken  style,  aud 
in  order  to  make  it  seem  the  same  sermon  I must 
alter  it.”  Then  a printed  proof  was  brought  to  him 
on  Tuesday,  aud  he  once  more  devoted  some  hours 
to  its  further  correction.  It  was  then  published. 

HIS  INFLUENCE  ON  THE  WORLD. 

It  is  difficult— nay,  it  is  impossible — to  reckon  up 
the  world-wide  influence  which  has  been  exerted 
by  Mr. Spurgeon's  life  and  teaching  in  the  lifetime 
of  this  generation.  Through  all  these  years,  ever 
since  he  came  upon  the  eve  of  the  Crimean  war, 
down  to  to  day,  when,  weak,  worn,  and  weary,  he 
ceased  to  breathe  on  the  shores  of  the  blue  Mediter- 
ranean, be  had  been  as  a muezzin  on  the  tallest 
minaret  of  English  Christendom,  crying  with  a 
voice  which  rang  throughout  the  world : M Repent, 
believe,  and  be  converted.  ” Now  that  trumpet- voice 
is  hushed  in  death,  no  more  will  pilgrims  from  all 
the  English-speaking  lands  make  their  way  to  the 
great  Tabernacle  reared  in  the  midst  of  poor  and 
busy  Southwark.  His  name  remains  as  a memory 
and  as  an  inspiration,  but  his  familiar  face  we  shall 
see  no  more. 
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II.  CARDINAL  MANNING. 


DEATH  AND  OLD  AGE. 
Tlio  Catholic  Church  lost 
in  tht  aine  fatal  month 


Father  Andcrlcdy.  the  Gen- 
eral of  the  Jesuits,  smitten 
down  at  lovely  Fiesole,  near  Florence,  and  Cardinal 
Simeoni.  the  chief  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Prop 
agunda,  the  great  missionary  society  of  the  Church, 
the  organization  under  whose  control  lie  all  the 
English -shaking  lands.  The  Church  of  Rome  is 
officered  chiefly  by  the  aged  in  its  higher  ranks. 
When  I visited  the  Vatican  I felt  as  I had  never 
done  l.ifore  that  1 was  in  the  dominion  of  theng»*d. 
The  whole  of  the  immense  machine  is  driven  by 
men  all  of  whom  are  over  fifty,  most  of  whom  an* 
over  sixty,  and  very  many  of  whom  have  passed 
their  threescore  years  and  ten.  The  reign  of  Eld 
has  its  advantages,  but  it  has  its  disadvantages ; 
ami  one  of  the  ' itter  is  the  extent  to  which  an 
epidemic  that  mows  down  the  old  tells  upon 


THE  LATE  CARDINAL  MANNING. 

staff.  Fortunately,  the  Pope,  although  threatened, 
was  spared,  hut  Rome  could  better  have  spared 
the  Pope  than  the  Catholic  Church  could  have  fore- 
gone the  advantages  of  having  Cardinal  Manning  as 
its  chief  representative  in  the  capital  of  the  English- 
s|  leaking  world. 

STATESMAN  AS  WELL  AS  PRELATE. 

The  Cardinal  occupied  a place  unique  and  unap- 
proachable. The  whole  bench  of  Anglican  bishops, 
with  the  archbishops  at  their  head,  might  wither 
from  the  sees  and  lx*  no  more  with  us,  and  their 
combined  departure  would  make  a less  palpable 
void  in  English  public  life  than  the  death  of  this 
one  man.  The  reason  for  that  is  that  they  are  only 


AMONG  those  who  per- 
ished in  this  fatal 
Jauuary,  Cardinal  Man 
ning's  name  stands  pre-eiu 
Incut.  The  transcendaut 
fiosiliuu  which  he  had  won 
fur  himself  by  the  sheer 
force  of  love  and  gen  i us  was 
never  more  real i zed  than  it 
is  to  day,  now  that  the  quick 
pressure  of  his  guiding  hand 
is  no  longer  felt  on  the  tiller, 
and  there  remains  to  us 
nothing  but  the  silent  mem- 
ory of  his  saintly  life.  But 
Cardinal  Manning, although 
saintly,  was  a very  human 
saint.  He  was  more  than  a 
churchman— he  was  a states- 
man ; and.  more  than  either 
churchman  or  statesman,  he 
was  a friend.  He  was  in  a 
very  special  manner  the 
friend  of  the  friendless  and 
tl»e  father  of  the  fatherless, 
the  great  archbishop  of  the 
heretic  and  the  believing 
unbeliever.  Now  tliat  he 
has  goue,  there  are  multi 
tudes  of  us,  in  London  and 
elsewhere,  who  are  left  for- 
lorn ami  desolate.  He  was 
as  a father  in  Israel,  an 
Israel  now  orphaned  and  sol 
itarv,  not  knowing  where 
to  look  for  a guide  so  res- 
olute and  courageous,  and- 
}tc  so  tender  and  true. 
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bishops  of  their  dioceses  in  affairs  diocesan. 
Although  they  have  great  temporal  sovereignty  and 
occupy  places  in  the  House  of  Lords  among  the  peers 
and  legislators  of  the  realm,  the  national  life  is  for 
them,  with  here  and  there  an  exception,  a thing 
a|Kirt  This  is  for  politicians.  Their  work  lies  in 
the  Church.  And  so  utterly  has  the  very  conception 
of  the  essential  idea  of  a National  Church  died  out 
from  the  hearts  of  its  official  chiefs  that  most  of 
them  rather  resent  as  an  impertinence,  instead  of 
welcoming  with  eagerness,  any  request  from  the 
laity  for  guidance  and  counsel  in  the  affairs  of  State. 
Even  the  somewhat  belated  but  finally  resolute 
and  clear  guidance  which  the  Catholic  hierarchy, 
unestahlished  and  unendowed,  has  given  to  the 
Irish  electors  in  dealing  with  the  moral  issues  raised 
by  the  case  of  Mr  Parnell  is  not  forthcoming  from 
the  bishops  in  a similar  aud  more  flagrant  case  on  this 
side  of  the  Irish  Sea.  On  that  and  all  similar  mat- 
ters the  Episcopal  watchmen  are  asleep  on  their 
watch-towers.  They  are  dumb  dogs,  wells  without 
water,  and  of  them  emphatically  it  may  be  said  that 
humanity,  which  seeks  guidance,  must  And  it  other- 
where than  on  the  lawn-sleeved  benches  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  “These  great,  overgrown  clerks," 
as  Canon  Liddon  used  to  call  them,  immersed  in 
the  details  of  their  diocesan  administration,  dili- 
gently paying  tithe  of  their  ecclesiastical  mint  and 
anise  and  cumin,  have  not  time  to  attend  to  the 
weightier  matters  of  righteousness  and  humanity 
which  merely  concern  the  polity  and  the  policy  of 
the  nation  and  the  empire  Cardinal  Manning,  of 
all  men,  was  the  only  man  whom  I ever  knew  to 
whom  the  State  and  the  social  system  were  real 
objects  of  his  constant  solicitude.  He  cart'd  for 
England  and  the  English  as  other  men  care  for  their 
church  and  their  chapel.  In  him  were  united  the 
{■olitical  prescience  of  an  Old  Testament  seer  with 
the  tender,  loving  sympathy  of  a St.  John. 

THE  CARDINAL  AS  A FRIEND. 

I hate  spinning  sentences  al>out  the  great  Cardi- 
nal, who  to  me  was  not  the  Cardinal,  but  the  friend, 
the  counsellor,  the  man  who,  since  my  own  father 
died,  was  ever  the  kindest  and  most  patient  and 
most  helpful  to  me  of  all  whom  I ever  met.  It  is 
good  for  him.  no  doubt,  to  he  gone  into  that  eternal 
rest  for  which  at  times  he  was  very  weary,  but  for 
us  it  is  a loss  not  to  be  expressed.  People  who  only 
saw  the  Cardinal  nt  a distance,  especially  when  they 
were  so  violently  anti-Papist  as  not  to  be  able  to 
discern  the  man  on  account  of  his  vestments,  hnve 
often  marvelled  and  have  been  dismayed  nt  the  en- 
thusiastic love  aud  admiration  I hnve  always  been 
proud  to  profess  for  Cardinal  Maiming.  If  they  only 
knew  what  the  man  was  to  those  who  knew  him 
they  would  never  even  so  much  as  think  of  his 
clothes.  Human  hearts  all  aglow  with  love  and 
sympathy  are  not  so  plentiful  in  this  world  that  we 
can  afford  to  i*sa  them  by  because  they  boat  behind 
a Roman  cassock,  and  those  who  realize  something 
of  the  responsibility  of  Christ's  Church  for  the 


guidance  and  governance  of  this  world  are  so  scarce 
that  when  they  are  discovered  they  are  to  lie  cher- 
ished as  hidden  treasure,  even  when  we  have  this 
treasure  in  the  vessel  of  the  Catholic  Church 

THE  SECRET  OF  HIS  POWER. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  people  understand  who  do 
not  know,  but  probably  the  simplest  and  most  direct 
way  to  explain  the  secret  and  the  power  of  the  Car- 
dinal over  the  men  with  whom  he  worked  would 
be  for  me  to  print  a few  extracts  from  his  corre 
spondence  covering  a period  of  five  years,  the  last 
five  years  of  his  life.  I make  the  selection  in  order 
to  illustrate  the  secret  of  his  power.  They  are  hints 
and  nothing  more.  The  Cardinal  usually  talked  to 
me  when  he  had  anything  important  to  say.  He 
only  wrote  when,  for  some  reason  or  other,  I did 
not  accept  his  playful  invitations  to  “come  anil  be 
scolded, " or  to  “ come  and  bo  mended, " as  the  case 
might  be.  From  some  of  the  most  interesting  of 
his  letters,  especially  from  the  series  of  most  valu- 
able letters  he  sent  me  when  I was  at  Rome,  I can 
make  no  extracts  for  obvious  reasons.  But  from  the 
others  I may  quote — if  for  no  other  reason  than  for 
this,  that  it  may  explain  what  to  many  is  evidently  at 
present  quite  inexplicable,  and  perhaps,  although 
that  may  he  post  praying  for,  may  encourage  some 
of  our  spiritual  pastors  and  teachers  to  endeavor  to 
take  a little  broader  view  of  the  opportunities  of 
their  position  than  that  which  they  now  take.  Here, 
at  least,  was  a prince  of  the  Church,  a great  cardi- 
nal. laden  with  the  cares  of  an  immense  diocese,  to 
whom  nothing  that  was  human  was  foreign,  and 
who,  while  never  allowing  his  own  ecclesiastical 
work  to  fall  into  arrear,  succeeded  in  keeping  him- 
self in  touch  with  everybody  and  abreast  of  every- 
thing. 

“HE  ALWAYS  FOUND  TIME  " 

How  many  there  are  among  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions of  men  who  as  they^read  these  lines  will  add. 
as  a matter  of  their  own  cx|ierience,  “ Yes,  and  no 
matter  how  busy  he  was,  he  always  found  time  for 
me.” 

It  was  marvellous  I never  knew  a man  so 
weighted  with  grave  affairs  of  church  who  always 
found  time  to  write  his  own  letters  and  to  see  his 
visitors.  I have  been  at  the  palace  as  early  as  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  as  late  as  nine  o'clock 
at  night.  I never  found  him  hurried  or  flurried  or 
driven  for  time.  Over  and  over  again,  when,  after 
talkingforan  hour  or  an  hour  and  a half,  I rose  to  go 
he  would  insist  upon  my  sitting  down  again.  “ I have 
not  said  my  say  yet,  ” he  would  say.  And  so  the 
conversation  would  begin  again.  He  was  always 
fresh,  always  interested  at  Hint  everything,  and  al- 
ways eager  to  hear  the  latest  news.  He  listened 
to  everything,  and  enriched  everything  from  his 
inexhaustible  store  of  anecdote  and  incident.  What 
a memory  he  had  ! He  seemed  to  have  heard  every- 
thing and,  until  the  last  few  montlis,  to  have  for- 
gotten nothing.  As  a gossip,  iu  the  highest  sense 
of  that  much-abused  word,  I never  knew  his  equaL 
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He  was  never  dull,  never  prosy,  never  at  a loss  for 
a humorous  story  or  an  apt  retort.  Catholic  friends 
tell  me  that  the  Cardinal  could  pose  magnificently 
as  the  prince  of  the  Church  To  me  he  never  “ put 
on  side"  in  any  shape  or  form.  He  was  as  simple  as 
General  Gordon,  as  healthy  as  a school  boy,  and  as 
fond  of  fun  and  as  merry  as  any  man  I ever  met. 
He  scolded  me  often,  but  with  such  kindly  humor 
tliat  the  scolding  never  left  a sting. 

THE  VALUE  OF  PERSONAL  TESTIMONY. 

Insensibly,  in  writing  about  him.  I fall  into  the 
narrative  vein.  The  experience -meeting  of  the 
Methodists  always  seems  to  me  so  much  more  inter 
esting  and  instructive  than  the  mere  word-spinning 
of  essayists  or  the  speculations  of  divines,  and  in 
writing  about  the  eminent  men  who  have  been  good 
and  kind  to  me,  I always  feel  that  1 can  best  help 
my  readers  to  understand  them  by  telling  simply  my 
own  experience.  Others  may  have  found  them  other- 
wise. As  for  me  I found  him  so.  He  said  this,  he 
wrote  that . that  is  how  I know  him,  that  is  how 
he  appeared  to  me. 

Of  course  I know  that  those  who  dislike  me  de- 
clare that  it  is  all  my  egotism,  and  that  it  is  my 
insufferable  and  intolerable  vanity  that  leads  me  to 
tell  my  public  how  I fared  at  the  hands  of  those  of 
whom  I write,  even  when  I have  to  chronicle 
reproof  and  rebuke.  But  it  is  not  so  really.  My 
duty  is  to  make  my  readers  understand.  If  I can 
best  make  them  to  do  so  by  exposing  myself  to  mis- 
conception, that  does  not  matter.  I am  line  quant  it  e 
negHgetUfU  in  the  matter.  The  worse  I am  the 
more  patient  and  condescending  he  must  have  been. 

AN  OUTSIDE  CONFIDENCE. 

And  oh,  how  patient  he  was.  and  how  forbear- 
ing! Wien  1 look  over  the  letters  he  sent  me,  now 
that  he  has  gone  and  I shall  receive  no  more  the 
notes  in  his  familiar  hand,  I am  filled  with  wonder 
at  the  thought  of  all  his  loving  kindness,  his  unfail- 
ing sympathy,  and  his  invincible  patience.  For  I 
must  have  tried  him  sorely  many  times.  He  came 
nearer  to  my  ideal  of  outside  conscience  to  me  than 
any  man  I ever  knew  since  I came  up  to  London. 
But  no  outside  conscience  can  ever  be  more  than  a 
very  outside  conscience  to  any  one  born  and  reared  in 
the  dissidence  of  disseut  and  tin*  Protestantism  of 
the  Protestant  religiou.  and  many  a time  we  had 
friendly  but  sharp  encounters  in  which  Catholic 
authority  and  Protestant  heresy  each  asserted  their 
resjiective  positions  without  compromise  or  reserve. 
But  he  was  the  only  man  in  all  London  who  cared 
enough  about  me  to  rap  me  across  the  knuckles  if 
lie  thought  I was  doing  wrong,  and  tin*  consciousness 
of  that,  constantly  present  with  me  for  nearly  seven 
years,  was  an  element  in  my  life,  the  full  value  of 
which  I hardly  realized  until  it  was  gone. 

THE  warrior  cardinal. 

But  it  would  lie  ab»urd  to  represent  the  Cardinal 
us  helpful  chiefly  for  restraint  He  was  never  a 
mere  negative  force.  He  held  me  luck  in  some 


directions,  but  he  added  stimulus  and  incentive  in 
others.  He  backed  you  splendidly  in  a fight  When 
others  turned  pale  and  tiegan  to  look  behind  them 
he  ever  pressed  forward.  He  never  flinched.  He 
was  always  ready  with  helpful  suggestions,  with 
encouraging  reminiscences,  and  with  inspiring 
counsel.  Especially  was  this  the  case  in  the  first 
great  fight  in  which  I enjoyed  the  priceless  advan 
tage  of  his  advice  and  his  support  He  always  stood 
by  me  like  a man  in  the  whole  struggle  tliat  began 
with  the  agitation  for  the  Criminal  Law  Amend- 
ment Act,  and  that  ended,  so  far  as  his  share  in  it 
was  concerned,  in  his  emphatic  exhortation  to  me 
never  to  abandon  the  protest  which  I had  made 
against  the  return  of  men  of  scandalously  immoral 
life,  such  as  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  His  share  in  all  that  long  combat 
brought  him  much  obloquy  even  among  his  own 
flock. 

A LAMENT  OVER  URACELE88  PRIESTS. 

He  used  to  tell  me.  in  his  semi -comical  fashion, 
of  the  things  that  used  to  be  said  alwut  him. 
even  by  some  of  his  own  clergy,  and  it  is  to  this 
day  a wonder  to  me  how  he  ever  managed  to  go 
so  far  as  he  did.  But  it  would  be  the  basest  ingrati- 
tude on  my  part  not  to  recognize,  in  the  fullest 
possible  way,  how  magnificently  he  helped  me  all 
through  that  trying  time.  In  the  press,  both  in 
England  and  America,  he  defended  the  action  I had 
taken — “There  was  no  other  way,*  he  said  re 
pea  ted  ly,  u there  was  no  other  wav”— and  in  the 
Parliamentary  lobby  and  at  the  Muusiou  Houses  he 
never  failed.  When  we  were  in  the  thick  of  the 
tight  I said  to  him  one  day  : “They  swear  they  will 
have  me  in  jasl  for  this.”  “Well, ’’said  he  merrily, 
“and  if  they  do  I shall  come  and  see  you  there.” 
Tlie  airy  tone  in  which  bespoke,  more  than  the  actual 
words,  made  me  feel  how  infinitely  insignificant  was 
an  imprisonment  which  only  brought  me  nearer  to 
him.  Among  the  letters  of  that  notable  year- 
notable  at  least  for  me — I find  the  following,  that 
illustrate  better  than  anything  l can  say  the  point 
of  view  from  which  the  Cardinal  regarded  “The 
Maiden  Tribute  ” and  the  agitation  of  1885.  “The 
Maiden  Tribute  of  Modern  Babylon”  liegan  to  appear 
on  July  6,  1885.  The  next  day  I received  the  ful 
lowing  letter : 

July  fi,  1885. 

My  dear  Mr. Stead*  I came  home  an  hour  ago 
and  found  your  letter  and  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 

Any  morning  before  one  o'clock  or  any  evening 
at  eight  o'clock  this  week  I shall  be  most  glad  to 
see  you. 

I am  reading  your  revelations  with  great  horror, 
and  will  work  with  you  with  all  mv  strength. 

Yours  very  truly,  HENRY  E.,  C.  Archbp. 

Nobly  did  he  fulfil  his  promise.  In  season  and 
out  of  seu*ou.  iu  good  report  and  in  ill,  he  stood  by 
me  with  all  his  strength.  The  editor  of  the  Tablet 
published  a characteristic  letter  from  him  in  re- 
sponse to  the  gadfly  buzzings  of  some  fussy  Catho- 
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lies  who  had  endeavored  to  prevent  his  using  a 
pastoral  on  the  subject.  The  Cardinal  wrote; 

As  to  the  pastoral,  not  a word.  I should  forget 
all  laws  of  proportion  and  fitness  if  I took  notice 
of  the  gross  impertinence  of  Abraham's  children. 
If  and  when  I saw  fit  to  issue  a pastoral,  twelve 
tribes  of  Pharisees  and  Scribes  would  not  hinder 
me.  What  do  they  take  me  for,  and  what  do  they 
imagine  themselves  to  be? 

He  held  such  people  in  scan  test  respect,  but  he 
did  not  often  express  his  sentiments  so  frankly. 

I WILL  NOT  FAIL  YOU. 

When  the  trial  came  on  he  was  one  of  the  leading 
witnesses  on  whom  I relied  to  prove  the  motive 
with  which  I had  entered  ujK)n  the  work  of  the 
Secret  Commission.  His  evidence  was  rendered  un- 
necessary because  the  prosecution  formally,  and  in 
the  most  explicit  terms,  declared  that  they  did  not 
impugn  my  motives,  which  they  admitted  were 
jgood.  The  judge  ruled  that  there  was  no  use  in 
leading  evidence  to  prove  what  was  not  denied. 
Tho  Cardinal  wrote  me  l>efore  the  day  on  which  he 
was  to  have  ap]>eared  in  the  witness-box  as  fol- 
lows : 

October  28,  188-1. 

Be  so  kind  as  to  ask  Mr.  Henry  Matthews  or  Mr. 
Charles  Russell  to  apply  to  the  judge  for  permission 
for  me  to  sit,  as  I have  always  hitherto  done,  on  the 
bench. 

I am  laid  up  by  a cold,  but  will  not  fail  you. 

The  permission  was  applied  for  by  Sir  Charles 
Russell  and  granted,  hut  the  Caidinal  was  not  called. 

A FAITHFUL  PROPHECY. 

I had  not  been  twenty -four  hours  in  jail,  anil  when 
T was  still  an  ordinary  criminal  convict,  wearing 
prison  dress,  sleeping  on  the  plank  bed.  and  picking 
oakum,  I received  the  following  letter  from  the 
Cardinal— a letter  which  I have  quoted  before,  but 
which  I must  quote  once  more . 

November  11,  1885. 

My  dear  Mr. Stead:  “All  things  work  together 
for  good  to  them  that  love  God."  You  have  served 
Him  with  a single  eye.  And  “the  work  has  been 
done,  ” as  you  wrote  on  the  sentence.  No  sentence 
can  undo  it.  You  quoted  my  words  in  the  North. 
You  have  now  the  crown  upon  your  work,  that  is, 
to  suffer  for  errors  of  judgment  and  a literal  breach 
of  the  law  which  left  the  moral  life  of  England 
almost  without  defence.  I have  so  strongly  felt  this 
and  have  so  clearly  seen  through  the  animosities 
against  you  tlrnt  1 believe  what  has  now  liefallon 
will  work  some  unforeseen  and  greater  gixxl  for  vour 
consolation.  Whatsoever  it  may  lx*  in  my  power 
to  do  shall  he  done.  May  God  give  you  His  peace. 

Believe  me,  always  vours  very  faithfully. 

IIenry  E.,  Card.  Archbp. 

u Unforeseen  and  greater  good"  indeed  that  im- 
prisonment brought  me.  It  was  about  the  best  thing 
that  ever  happened  to  me  in  my  life. 

the  cardinal  on  disestablishment 

When  I published  “Portraits  and  Autographs**  in 
1891.  reproducing  the  above  letter  as  his  autograph, 


Cardinal  Manning  wrote  me.  “I  am  glad  you  put 
the  Holloway  letter  to  my  photograph."  It  was  not 
the  only  letter  I had  from  him  when  in  prison. 

After  1 had  been  transferred  by  Lord  Salisbury  to 
the  cromparutive  comfort  of  a first-class  demeanant's 
cell  in  Holloway  jail  I wrote  to  him  upon  the 
question  of  the  future  of  the  Church  of  England,  a 
subject  which  was  engaging  a good  deal  of  my 
attention,  for  I hoped  it  was  possible  to  rid  the 
establishment  of  some  of  the  abuses  and  archaic 
anachronisms  which  obstructed  its  usefulness.  The 
Cardinal  wrote  in  reply  as  follows ; 

December  5,  1885. 

I was  glad  to  receive  your  letter;  and  to  see,  from 
the  vigor  of  it,  that  your  health  keeps  up,  for  of 
your  courage  I had  no*  fear  or  doubt. 

There  can  lie  no  misgiving  as  to  the  work  you 
have  done  or  the  work  you  have  begun  ; or  of  the 
effect  of  trial,  sentence,  and  imprisonment.  It  will 
all  stir  up  greater  revolution  and  add  wisdom  and 
caution  to  those  who  are  working  with  you,  and  if 
it  does  not  “stop  the  mouth  of  lions."  it  is  only  be- 
cause nothing  can  ; hut  it  will  pacify  and  disarm 
manv  good  but  feeble  minds. 

I thought  I read  your  hand  again  in  the  Pull  Malt 
Gazette . You  have  been  simply  and  singly  honest 
about  the  elections.  I look  at  other  papers  to  see 
what  party  can  say.  But  it  is  very  unreal  and  dreary 
work. 

As  to  Disestablishment,  the  enclosed  will  show 
you  our  line.  We  would  do  everything  to  take  the 
Christianity  of  England  up  into  the  verity  of  perfect 
faith.  We  will  do  nothing  to  pull  down,  or  muti- 
late, or  destroy.  Our  Lord  came  to  fulfil,  and  He 
gave  us  the  work  of  building  up.  To  pull  down  is 
the  work  of  Apollyon,  the  Destroyer.  But  our  duty 
is  to  be  |iassive.  There  is  nothing  the  Destructives 
like  less  than  reformation  ; it  weakens  their  case.  I 
shall  rejoice  to  see  any  work  of  gfxxl  in  the  Angli- 
can system ; for  1 hold  that  the  nearer  a man  is  to 
God,  the  nearer  he  is  to  the  Council  of  Trent. 

I hope  your  health  is  not  suffering.  Half  the  time 
is  already  gone. 

May  all  blessings  bo  with  you. 

That  phrase  of  bis,  “The  nearer  a man  is  to  God, 
the  nearer  he  is  to  the  Council  of  Trent,”  was  a de- 
lightful variation  upon  the  old  formula  that  you 
must  bring  a man  near  to  tho  Council  of  Trent  in 
order  to  bring  him  near  to  God.  The  Cardinal 
always  in  talking  and  in  writing  to  me  left  the 
Council  of  Trent  very  much  to  hike  care  of  itself. 

The  centre  was  God,  in  Christ,  to  get  nearer  ami 
ever  nearer  to  the  Bon  of  man  as  did  the  beloved  dis- 
ciple whose  gospel  was  the  Cardinal's  favorite  gift 
to  young  believers,  that  was  the  main  thing,  the  one 
tiling  needful.  He  held  his  own  opinion  sincerely 
as  to  the  Council,  but  never  made  it  the  wicket 
gate  through  which  you  hail  hail  to  pass  in  order  to 
be  near  to  God . 

ON  THE  home  rule  bill 

After  I bad  come  out  of  jail  and  settled  down 
again  to  work  the  Home  Rule  Bill  brought  me  once 
more  into  the  closest  sympathy  with  the  Cardinal. 

It  is  ancient  history  now  how  Mr.  Gladstone's  at- 
tempt to  constitute  a statutory  Parliament  in  Iro- 
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land  was  wrecked  by  the  mistaken  calculation  that 
it  was  necessary  to  couple  this  scheme  with  another 
mutilating  the  Imperial  Parliament  at  Westminster 
by  expelling  the  Irish  members.  Against  this  fatal 
addendum  embodied  in  the  twenty-fifth  clause  1 
took  up  my  parable  with  might  and  main.  and.  as 
the  next  letter  shows,  I found  myself  in  entire  accord 
with  Cardinal  Manning,  who  had  good  and  sufficient 
reasons  of  his  own  for  disliking  the  elimination  of 
the  only  Catholic  element  from  the  im(N>rial  legisla- 
ture. At  the  same  time,  to  do  him  justice,  1 think 
that  with  him,  as  with  the  rest  of  us,  it  was  the  im- 
jierial  rather  than  the  religious  aspect  of  the  case 
thut  roused  his  indignation.  In  those  days,  although 
he  was  as  Irish  as  ever,  he  rather  shied  at  the  idea 
of  a Parliament  at  Dublin.  He  did  not  object  to 
Home  Rule,  but  Parliament  was  a term  which  to 
him  seemed  a designation  that  should  lx?  reserved 
for  the  imperial  legislature.  Mr.  Parnell's  saying. 
“Call  it  a Parliament  and  you  may  make  it  what 
you  like ; call  it  anything  else,  and  you  will  have 
to  make  it  wliat  I like, " helped,  I think,  to  modify 
his  objection  to  the  nomenclature  applied  to  tin* 
statutory  assembly  at  Dublin,  but  he  never  abated 
one  whit  of  his  antagonism  to  the  mutilation  of  the 
Assembly  at  Westminster. 

June  21,  1886. 

I have  been  much  wishing  to  see  you. 

Any  evening,  with  notice,  you  will  find  me  down 
to  work.  You  have  gone  straight  about  this  “dead 
bill”  down  to  to-night.  But  I saw  the  revival  in 
Gladstone's  speech  as  well  as  Morley’s.  The  more 
I think  of  the  bill  the  more  I believe  it  to  be  un- 
workable*— and  the  twenty -fifth  clause  to  be  retro- 
gression and  madness. 

The  “dead  bill”  carried  to  its  grave  the  Admin- 
istration which  gave  it  birth.  The  Unionists  came 
in.  and  although  the  Cardinal  always  disclaimed 
any  party  feeling,  he  was  sorely  tried  by  the  Irish 
policy  of  the  Government. 

OS  ROME  AND  IRELAND. 

After  I had  spent  two  months  in  Ireland,  in  the 
autumn  of  1886,  I returned  full  of  admiration  for 
the  Irish  priesthood.  The  Cardinal  was  very  pleased 
and  talked  to  me  for  hours  at  a time  concerning  the 
virtues  of  the  Irish,  the  wrongs  that  they  suffered, 
the  difficulty  there  was  of  getting  people  to  under- 
stand the  truth  alxwt  Ireland. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1887.  when  Mr.  Balfour 
was  framing  his  Coercion  Bill,  I happened  to  men- 
tion an  old  idea  of  mine  of  visiting  Rome.  The 
Cardinal  rather  startled  me  by  saying : “Goto  Rome. 
I think  it  will  be  useful  to  the  Holy  Father  for  you  to 
see  him.”  “If  you  think  so,”  I replied,  “I  will  cer- 
tainly go  ” “Yes,”  said  the  Cardinal.  “I  think  it 
will  do  good  for  them  to  hear  from  the  lips  of  an 
Englishman  what  you  have  seen  with  your  own 
eyes  and  heard  with  your  own  ears  in  Ireland.  You 
can  say  that  you  are  entirely  outside  Irish  landlords 
or  Irish  tenants,  and  that  you  are  not  a party  man.” 
1 laughed.  “Do  you  think  Lord  Salisbury  would 


say  so?”  I asked.  “Oh,”  said  ho  smiling,  “some 
people  can  say  anything.  Why,  I liave  even  heard 
that  I am  a party  man ! What  I mean  is,  that  you 
never  put  your  party  before  what  you  think  just 
and  true ; that  you  never  hesitate  to  sacrifice  your 
party  when  you  think  it  your  duty.”  “Then,”  I 
said,  “my  party  would  entirely  agree  with  you. 

But  if  you  think  I can  be  of  any  use  I will  go. ” So 
it  was  arranged  I had  to  go  to  Rome  that  Easter. 

But  the  agitation  against  coercion  sc* t in  hot  and 
strong.  Mr.  Parnell  objected  to  my  leaving  North- 
umberland Street  at  that  crisis.  “The  Pope,”  he 
said  dryly,  “the  Pope  can  wait.”  So  inv  Roman 
visit  was  put  off  for  nearly  four  years.  The  follow- 
ing letter  relates  to  this  first  proposed  visit  to  the 
Vatican : 

March  23.  1887. 

It  would  lx?  well  for  the  Holy  Father  to  know 
your  testimony  as  an  Englishman  on  the  state  of 
Ireland  as  you  saw  it. 

But  that  he  would  speak  on  it  I have  much  doubt. 

What  I recommend  is  this:  I will  give  you  a let- 
ter to  Archbishop  Kirby,  Rector  of  the  Irish  Col- 
lege. Tell  him  everything  you  saw  and  think,  ask 
him  to  let  the  Pope  know  of  it.  and  ask  him  to  take 
you  to  Cardinal  Simeoni  ami  to  Mgr.  Jacobi ni. 
Secretary  of  Propaganda. 

Through  these  two  channels  what  you  wish  may, 

I think,  lx»  reached. 

But  the  Pope  would  be  slow  to  speak,  and  you 
can  see  the  reason. 

Come  some  evening,  or  any  time  except  from 
three  to  five,  when  I may  be  out. 

HIS  PASSION  FOR  THE  IRISH. 

The  Cardinal's  jiassion  for  Ireland  was  very  strong. 

One  of  the  last  letters  I hud  from  him  was  written 
last  November  as  a comment  upon  a manuscript  sent 
me  by  a colonial  correspondent,  who.  after  reading 
my  “Letters  from  the  Vatican,”  bad  sent  me  a very 
outs|K)keu  denunciation  of  the  Irish.  My  corre- 
spondent was  an  English  professional  man.  bom  a 
Protestant,  who  bad  become  a Catholic,  and  who 
did  not  in  the  least  enjoy  the  communion  of  Irish 
saints,  and  said  so,  giving  his  reasons.  He  also 
expressed  himself  most  vehemently  in  denunciation 
of  the  shortcomings  of  the  English-speaking  race. 

So  far  from  sharing  St.  Peter's  opinion,  which  tra- 
dition says  he  expressed  in  a vision  to  St.  Bright- 
nold,  that  “the  kingdom  of  the  English  is  the  king- 
dom of  God,”  he  appeared  to  have  a very  realizing 
conviction  that  it  was  the  kingdom  of  the  devil. 

I sent  his  article  to  the  Cardinal,  who  next  morn- 
ing sent  me  the  following  very  characteristic 
letter : 

November  13,  1891. 

The  enclosed  is  an  unconscious  betrayal  of  self 
like  Marie  Bashkirtseff. 

I have  two  Oxford  friends.  Able,  cultivated 
scholars  whose  band  bos  lx?en  through  life  against 
every  man.  They  remind  me  of  the  faces  Dante 
saw  withered  in  the  ice. 

But  what  distortion  of  eyes  and  intellect ! It  i& 
inhuman  ! 

1.  Tlie  Irish  are  to  be  judged  in  Ireland.  Not. 
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even  the  Tyrolese  compare  with  them  in  chastity, 
generosity,  and  faith. 

2.  Their  faults  of  rebellion,  sedition,  deceit,  false- 
hood, etc.,  are  the  deinorali nation  of  an  oppressed 
and  persecuted  people.  The  Irish  are  what  the  Eng- 
lish have  made  them.  The  Irish,  driven  over  to 
Liverpool  by  poverty  and  starvation,  fall  into  all 
vice  and  crime.  It  is  injustice  to  compare  the 
proportion  of  Irish  criminals  in  England  with  ours 
in  jail.  Look  at  Ireland,  with  nine  judges,  having 
no  crime  to  try.  Look  at  the  rising  Irish  in  our 
colonies.  As  to  their  charity  and  piety,  Mr.  — 
has  no  instinct  or  intuition  to  perceive  it. 

8.  He  is  a sample  of  an  intellectual  convert, 
“light  without  love,”  which  has  no  place  in  God 
or  heaven. 

4.  It  is  refreshing  to  read  his  denunciation  of  the 
English-speaking  man.  He  is  far  worse  than  the 
abominable  Irish.  But  it  is  not  like  our  Lord  weep 
ing  over  Jerusalem. 

One  of  my  two  friends  above  mentioned  aposta- 
tized for  years,  but  age  and  illness  have  humbled 
him,  and  he  will  turn  hack  to  God. 

Now  do  not  let  The  Review  of  Reviews  breathe 
these  withering  blasts. 

Always  yours,  H.  E. , C.  A. 

THE  CARDINAL  AS  CENSOR. 

The  Cardinal  always  sjiokoto  motif  the  Irish  with 
intense  affection.  He  loved  Archbishop  Croke  as  a 
saint  and  as  a brother,  while  for  Archbishop  Walsh 
he  always  expressed  the  highest  regard  and  esteem 

My  articles  in  the  Pall  Mall  sometimes  incurred 
the  grave  disapproval  of  the  Cardinal,  but  he  never 
expressed  it  except  in  terms  of  such  frank  kindness 
that  almost  encouraged  me  to  tell  him  how  sorry  I 
was  he  could  not  see  his  way  to  help  me  against 
the  common  enemy.  I remember  we  had  a good 
deal  of  candid  counsel  on  both  sides  at  the  time 
of  Trafalgar  Square.  I thought  then,  and  think 
still,  that  the  Cardinal  did  not  adequately  appre- 
ciate the  gravity  of  the  outrage  which  the  Homq 
Secretary — who,  by  the  way,  was  a Catholic — bad 
committed  on  the  rights  of  the  London  democracy. 
One  of  the  disadvantages  of  having  stout  hacking 
from  such  a personage  as  the  Cardinal  is  that  you 
rather  resent  the  loss  of  it  when  it  is  suddenly  with 
held  in  a cause  in  which  you  feel  sure  if  he  had 
only  seen  things  with  his  own  eyes  he  would  have 
come  to  a very  different  conclusion.  But  here  is  a 
specimen  of  the  Cardinal's  method  of  reproof ; it  is 
the  sweetest  rebuke  I ever  had  from  his  pen.  It 
came  to  me  a few  days  after  Bloisiy  Sunday,  when 
the  workmen  of  Ixmdon.  deserted  by  their  Parlia- 
mentary leaders  on  the  front  opposition  bench, 
ridden  down  by  the  soldiers  and  police  employed  to 
drive  them  from  their  accustomed  meet  ing -place, 
were  organizing  the  Law  and  Liberty  League.  Tho 
Cardinal  had  been  silent.  I sent  him  our  appeal 
and  invoked  his  support.  He  replied 

November  16,  1887. 

You  are  right  in  believing  that  I am  true  to  law 
and  liberty,  and  that  I may  be  counted  on  to  defend 
either  or  both. 

But  if  your  appeal  ia  right  I am  world- wide 
wrong.  My  judgment  is  well  expressed  in  Mr 
Gladstone's  letter. 


You  know  that  I have  read  the  Pall  Mall  for 
years,  and  with  much  assent.  But  lately  it  has 
outrun  me  and  I cannot  follow  it.  Partly  from 
unwillingness  to  trouble  you  and  partly  from  inces- 
sant work,  I have  refrained  from  writing  to  ask  you 
to  think  twice  or  thrice  before  you  go  onward. 

I replied,  setting  forth  the  facts  as  I had  seen 
them  and  as  Mr.  Gladstone  had  not,  any  more  than 
the  Cardinal  himself,  But  the  Cardinal  had  taken 
alarm,  and  he  sent  me  the  following  emphatic  and 
very  touching  declaration  of  his  opinion  : 

OF  “BLOODY  SUNDAY”  AND  “TRAFALGAR  SQUARE." 

Noveml>er  20,  1887. 

I thank  you  for  your  answer  to  my  letter,  and 
fully  believe  what  you  say. 

Mv  judgment  of  the  present  moment  is  this 

1.  Law  and  liberty  are  in  no  danger  in  England. 

2.  There  is  no  luirallel  between  England  and  Ire- 
land. 

8.  Trafalgar  Square  is  seriously  checking  tho 
spread  of  sympathy  with  Ireland  and  the  restitu- 
tion of  justice. 

4.  The  combination  of  Socialists  and  the  outcast 
population-— which  is  our  rebuke,  sin,  shame,  scan- 
dal, and  will  be  our  scourge,  for  our  unchristian 
selfishness  and  neglect  has  created  it — this  combi- 
nation is  a misrepresentation  of  law,  and  liberty, 
and  justice. 

5.  The  appeal  to  physical  force,  as  last  Sunday,  ia 
criminal  and  immoral,  venial  iu  men  maddened  by 
suffering,  but  inexcusable  in  all  others. 

fl.  The  language  of  the  Pall  Mall  distinctly  and 
powerfully  encourages  this  appeal.  Its  logic  may 
not,  but  its  rhetoric  does. 

7.  Its  effect,  therefore,  is  not  against  this  Govern* 
ment,  but  against  all  government;  it  is  not  against 
this  police,  but  against  all  police ; it  is  not  for  law. 
but  against  law ; it  is  not  for  liberty,  but,  in  its 
rhetoric  and  wilfulness,  for  license. 

8.  If  the  Home  Office  and  the  police  are  wrong, 
try  its  mob-law,  socialist  orators  and  multitudes 
convoked  for  disorder  being  carefully  excluded. 

Let  fifty  sensible  men  on  a Tuesday  morning  go, 
at  10  o'clock,  and  try  the  law  by  an  amicable  suit. 

0.  Finally  bring  the  law,  if  amend  ment  be  needed, 
before  Parliament  at  the  earliest  date. 

10.  Law,  liberty,  civilization,  and  Christianity 
have  all  been  wounded  in  the  last  weeks. 

This  is  my  judgment  as  a friend  of  law,  liberty, 
and  the  people  of  England  and  of  Ireland,  grown 
old  in  the  largest  sympathy  with  the  welfare  of  the 
people  by  the  reign  of  equal  justice  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  order. 


The  Cardinal  wrote  under  a misconception  due  to 
the  diligent  misrepresentation  of  the  Time a and 
other  organs  of  the  classes  He  did  not  even  seem 
to  know  that  the  Home  Office  and  the  police  refused 
to  allow  any  opportunity  such  as  he  suggested  of 
raining  the  question  by  amicable  suit  So  far  from 
allowing  fifty  sensible  men  on  a Tuesday  morning 
to  raise  the  issue,  they  dodged  and  shuffled  and 
evaded  every  attempt  made  even  by  individuals  to 
get  the  question  tried  by  the  courts  The  brutality 
with  which  the  procession  was  treated  was  hardly 
more  odious  than  the  chicanery  behind  which  they 
avoided  any  clear  issue  by  which  a judicial  decision 
could  have  been  secured.  Neither  were  we  appeal- 
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ing  to  physical  force.  On  the  contrary,  our  policy 
was  one  of  passive  resistance.  I remember  telling 
the  Cardinal  pretty  plainly  my  mind  on  alt  these 
points,  and  three  days  after  he  wrote  me  as  cordially 
as  ever,  offering  to  help  in  the  scheme  mooted  in 
the  Pall  Mall  of  numbering  the  unemployed  . 

November  93,  1887. 

Your  plan  of  numbering  the  unemployed  is  com- 
mon sense. 

It  is  also  positive  and  practical. 

If  it  cannot  do  everything  it  can  do  much:  and 
I shall  be  ready,  if  you  see  anything  I can  do,  to 
do  it  gladly. 

That  was  always  the  way  with  the  Cardinal. 
If  he  differed  from  you  he  said  so  frankly,  and 
allowed  you  to  say  just  as  frankly  why  you  differed 
from  him.  Then  the  next  day  or  the  next  week  he 
was  quite  as  ready  as  ever  to  give  you  a helping 
hand,  and,  as  he  said  in  the  foregoing  letter,  to  give 
it  gladly. 

ON  MARRIAOE  AND  DIVORCE. 

Another  occasion  on  which  he  relinked  me  was 
in  1888,  when  Mrs.  Mona  Caird’s  discussion  about 
marriage  was  in  full  swing  in  the  Daily  Telegraph. 
I wanted  to  get  the  controversy  out  of  the  sphere 
of  anonymous  spinsters  and  more  or  less  flippant 
triflers.  So  I interviewed  Mrs.  Caird,  published 
the  interview  in  the  Pull  Mall,  and  then  asked  the 
Cardinal  if  he  would  give  me  for  publication  a state- 
ment of  the  teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church  on  the 
subject  of  marriage  and  divorce.  Here  is  his  reply  . 

August  22,  1888. 

I have  been  watching  the  Daily  Telegraph  with 
great  aversion  and  the  J’Ull  Mall  with  great  anxiety. 

The  interview  with  Mrs.  Mona  Caird  reaches  the 
climax.  But  words  are  useless. 

Is  this  the  J'all  Mall  that  the  other  day  amended 
the  criminal  law? 

No,  neither  by  person  nor  by  deputy  can  I touch 
their  odious  exhibition. 

The  Catholic  Church  has  no  need  to  justify  its  laws 
in  such  an  arena. 

I write  with  regret  and  disappointment,  for  I 
have  hoped  higher  and  better  service  to  our  Christian 
commonwealth. 

I answered  if  the  Church  believed  it  had  a 
divinely  appointed  mandate  to  tench  the  world  the 
truth  on  all  moral  matters,  it  seemed  to  me  to  be 
lasing  an  opportunity  by  keeping  silence  when  the 
air  was  full  of  the  clamor  of  mistaken  guides. 
However,  as  he  was  immovable,  I bad  to  try  my 
own  hand  at  an  exposition  of  wlmt  seemed  to  me 
the  right  view  of  the  controversy,  and  fortunately 
I succeeded  in  gaining  his  approval.  He  wrote : 

September  8.  1888. 

I did  not  write  your  first  lender  of  this  evening, 
for  I could  not ; but  I think  I know  who  provoked 
it.  though  he  did  not  inspire  it. 

Lot  me  thank  you  for  it.  and  lay  it  on  your  con- 
science never  to  fall  below  it. 

There  was  always  that  difference  of  views  which 
arose,  perhaps,  naturally  from  the  different  positions 


we  occupied.  As  an  editor  I always  felt  that  any 
wide  spread  discussion  that  interested  the  public 
and  made  people  think  ought  to  be  noticed  in  the 
press,  if  only  in  order  that  it  might  be  the  more 
effectively  answered.  But  I have  quoted  enough  to 
show  how  faithful  he  was  to  his  convictions,  how 
watchful  and  tenacious,  yet  kindly  and  forbearing, 
in  all  his  dialings  with  one  who,  notwithstanding 
all  his  love  and  reverence  for  the  great  and  good 
man,  could  not  help  often  jarring  very  painfully  on 
much  that  the  Cardinal  held  dear.  Here,  for  in- 
stance, is  one  of  his  playful  little  reproofs,  from 
some  article  in  which  the  Protestant  side  was  more 
than  usually  predominant . 

January  10,  1889. 

I detect  your  Cromwellian  hand  in  the  Pall  Mall. 

Take  care,  you  may  yet  profess  the  creed  of  Pius 
IV.  and  die  a Papist.  None  are  so  near  as  those  who 
think  themselves  safest. 

Here  is  another  more  sympathetic  note  in  the 
same  key : 

November  23.  1890. 

I have  now  finished  your  sketch  of  John  Morley, 
with  what  interest  and  sympathy  I cannot  say. 

You  will  let  an  old  man  say  tlrnt  neither  of  you 
has  as  yet  reached  your  best  analygis  of  reason. 

I seem  to  see  where  you  both  are,  and  I see  with 
great  joy  that  both  of  you,  for  the  truth's  sake, 
would  make  war  upon  the  world. 

It  would  take  more  time  than  I have  to  write 
what  I could  and  would  say  in  an  hour  if  you  will 
come. 

Meanwhile.  I will  only  say,  “To  he  a Christ  de- 
mands not  only  faith  in  Ciirist.  but  the  faith  of 
Christ  jiervading  the  intellect  first  and  reigning 
over  the  will."  To  St.  Jerome’s  words  add  these  . 

" Intellect*!*  prclucit  rnluntati [Intellect  carries 
the  light  before  the  will.  ] 

THE  NATURE  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

His  last  letters  were  almost  in  the  same  affec- 
tionate strain.  I was  going  down  to  Newcastle  to 
address  a conference  on  “The  Church  of  Newcastle 
What  It  Is  and  What  It  Might  Do."  He  wrote 
me : 

September  30,  1891 

Takeout  the  word  “Church,''  and  we  can  work 
with  you  in  many  ways. 

But  we  cannot  even  passively  recognize  the 
“ Church"  in  Newcastle  as  you  define  it. 

Why  have  you  never  come  to  be  mended  ? 

I wrote  saying  tlmt  surely  it  was  a good  Catholic 
doctrine  that  the  work  of  God  iu  regenerating  the 
world  was  entrusted  to  the  Church,  and  that  there- 
fore all  who  were  helping  to  make  the  work  lietter 
wen-  memhers,  although  they  knew  it  not,  of  the 
Church  of  God. 

Tlie  last  letter  lie  ever  wrote  me  was  as  follows : 

November  27,  1891. 

Many  thanks  for  the  Reviews  and  for  “Help.” 
which  I will  carefully  read 

You  have  rightly  apprehended  the  nature  of  the 
Church  as  God’s  “ instrument”  iu  saving  men.  Our 
laird  says  that  it  shall  lie  His  “ witness''  for  tlieevi 
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deuce  and  perfections  of  God.  See  St.  John  xvii. 
18.  21,  23,  25,  and  Acta  i.  8. 

The  One  Visible  Church  is  the  perpetual  and 
visible  witness  of  “God  manifest  in  the  flesh,”  the 
prolongation  of  presence  and  witness.  You  are 
working  to  this  end.  Read  my  letter  to  Dr.  Lunn. 

But  a witness  must  )>e  definite  and  certain  in  its 
presence,  credentials,  and  messages.  I will  send 
you  an  old  book  of  mine  dedicated  to  Gladstone  fifty 
years  ago. 

The  first  and  second  parts  are  not  far  out , the 
third  is  fully  answered  in  the  “ Temporal  Mission  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.” 

The  book  was  his  well  known  work  on  “The  Unity 
of  the  Church.”  the  last  part  of  which  was  directed 
against  the  claims  of  the  Roman  See.  But.  as  he 
wrote  me  once  before,  it  was  written  “before  the 
flood.” 

February  13,  1891. 

When  I had  written  the  first  and  second  parts  of 
the  book  I send  I was  prevented  finishing  it,  and  I 
wrote  off  the  last  part  in  haste  and  in  error. 

liut  I never  saw  it  until  I came  to  see  and  under- 
stand the  temporal  mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

That  changed  everything. 


FAREWELL ! 

And  now  1 will  close  these  fragmentary  reminis- 
cences with  a letter  which  he  wrote  me  last  Christ- 
mas twelvemonth 

December  21,  .390. 

I am  hopeful  about  Ireland  Mr.  Parnell  will  have 
a time  of  uproar;  hut  he  will  not  last.  He  has 
nothing  to  rest  on  in  morals  or  nolitics.  The  first 
were  lost  in  the  Divorce  Court,  tne  latter  in  his  ap- 
peal to  1798.  Even  Lord  Salisbury  cannot  help  him 
in  rebellion. 

For  ten  years  Ireland  has  been  dragged  by  politi- 
cians. It  will  now,  I hope,  return  to  its  old'  guides. 

1 am  afraid  for  you.  No  man  can  do  the  work 
even  of  two  ; be  may  for  a time  keep  it  up,  but  it 
cannot  last,  and  it  breaks  with  a great  recoil.  Do 
not  let  your  will  outrun  your  reason.  Work  less 
and  you  will  work  longer,  and  in  the  end  lay  up 
more  work  both  in  quantity  and  in  quality’. 

And  now  I wish  you  all  Christmas  blessings,  with 
all  vour  borne,  and  may  Got!  be  with  you. 

tfave  you  read  “Christian  Londou?”  It  is  full  of 
beauty  and  terrible  truth. 

I am  glad  you  put  the  Holloway^  letters  to  my 
photograph. 


111.  SIR  MORELL  MACKENZIE. 


SIR  MORELL  MACKENZIE  was  one  of  the  best 
known  unit  most  hated  of  alt  the  physicians  in 
English  society,  and  although  the  best  known  and 
most  hated,  he  was  by  a very  large  circle  the  best 
liked  of  any  of  the  memliers  of  his  profession.  He 
was  a kind-hearted,  genial,  courageous  man.  who 
built  up  a great  practice  and  was  correspondingly 
disliked  by  those  whom  he  had  distanced  in  the 
race.  The  professional  accusation  against  him  was 
that  he  was  too  much  of  an  advertiser— not  in  the 
vulgar  method  of  advertising,  but  by  the  more  astute 
arts  v.-hich  are  familiar  to  those  who  are  past-mas- 
ters in  the  art  of  pushing  themselves.  Such,  at 
least,  was  the  kind  of  scandal  that  used  to  be  talked 
by  those  who  hated  the  successful  throat  doctor  who 
knew  everybody,  attended  to  everything,  and  sue 
ceeded  in  creating  for  himself  such  a position  that, 
when  the  Eni|ieror  Frederick  was  smitten  with  his 
fatal  disease,  it  was  to  the  hands  of  Sir  Morell  Mac- 
kenzie that  the  illustrious  patient  was  delivered, 
with  such  results  as  the  whole  world  knows. 

The  first  time  I ever  saw  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie  was 
at  Charlotteuburg.  near  Berlin,  at  a time  when  the 
Emperor  Frederick  was  still  alive.  Twice  during 
our  interview  the  doctor  was  summoned  to  the  Ein- 
peror's  bedside  by  the  electric  bell,  and  during  those 
trying  moments  no  one  was  so  near  the  Emperor 
and  Empress  ns  the  English  physician,  who  was.  on 
that  account,  the  mark  for  the  invectives  of  all  the 
German  practitioners  and  the  Bismarckian  (tapers, 
which,  not  daring  to  attack  the  Empress,  found  a 
safe  outlet  for  their  venom  in  denouncing  her  physi- 
cian. 

Sir  Morell  Mackenzie  was  much  blamed  at  the  time 
for  thinking  too  much  of  the  personality  of  Morell 


Mackenzie,  and  forgetting  that  his  importance  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  was  not  because  he  was  the  trusted 
friend  and  counsellor  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress 
at  a supreme  moment  of  crisis,  but  merely  hi -cause 
he  was  a specialist  for  throat  affections  who  was 
called  in  to  give  his  imperial  patient  the  benefit  of 
his  skill.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  would  have  been 
better  both  for  Sir  Morell  and  his  patient  if  he  could 
have  somewhat  disguised  both  the  fact  and  his  own 
appreciation  of  the  fact  of  the  important  role  which 
he  was  called  to  play  ; but  that  it  was  a fact  will  not 
be  seriously  disputed  by  any  of  those  who  were  tie- 
hind  the  scenes  during  that  long  tragedy.  It  was 
a great  comfort  and  strength  to  the  Empress  Fred- 
erick to  have  had  an  Englishman  familiar  with  Eng- 
lish ways  and  habits  of  thought  by  her  side  during 
all  that  trying  time  when  she  had  to  suffer  many 
things  from  Prince  Bismarck,  of  which  the  world 
at  large  will  never  hear. 

Sir  Morell  was  a good  friend  and  a strong  enemy. 

He  carried  his  feuds  with  his  assailants  sometimes 
to  lengths  which  were  neither  ex|iediontnorsoemly, 
but  he  always  fought  openly  and  alxive-tsiard.  and 
was  so  far  from  dissembling  his  sentiments  that  he 
made  them  if  anything  somewhat  too  conspicuous. 

When  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  undertook  to 
sit  in  judgment  upon  him  for  the  breach  of  pro- 
fessional etiquette  which  he  had  committed  in  the 
publication  of  his  honk  on  "Frederick  the  Noble,” 
he  was  so  far  from  being  daunted  that  he  carried 
the  war  into  the  enemy's  camp,  and  made  it  a great 
deal  more  uncomfortable  for  the  Royal  College  tlian 
they  were  able  to  make  it  far  him. 

He  stood  well  with  royalty  to  the  last.  He  occa- 
sionally attended  the  Prince  of  Wales  professionally. 
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importance  of  the  Mattel  remedies.  He  was  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  constituted  to  subject 
the  efficacy  of  the  Mattei  remedy  for  cancer  to  an 
experimental  test,  and  so  great  is  tile  prejudice  on 
the  i>art  of  the  regular  faculty  against  recognizing 
it  even  to  the  extent  of  submitting  it  to  a scientific 
experimenthl  test,  that  it  would  he  very  difficult  to 
find  any  physician  of  equal  standing 
who  will  be  willing  to  fill  his  vacant 
chair.  He  hail  an  open  mind,  and 
wus  quite  indifferent  to  the  denun- 
ciations of  his  rivals. 

The  last  time  I saw  him  I dined  at 
his  house  with  Mr.  Edmund  Yates,  of 
the  H’orld.  Mr.  Yates  and  I had  at 
least  one  thing  in  common.  We  had 
both  occupied  the  same  cell  as  first- 
class  misdemeanants  in  Holloway 
Jail.  It  was  a pleasant  little  party, 
and  while  I mention  it  because  it 
was  the  last  occasion  that  I met  Sir 
Morell,  but  also  because  it  illustrate*! 
his  readiness  to  subject  every  claim, 
no  matter  how  fantastic,  to  a scien- 
tific test.  Naturally  enough,  as  I 
was  tlien  busy  with  “ Ghost  Stories.  ” 
the  conversation  turned  a good  deal 
upon  spooks  and  occult  things,  and 
on  my  mentioning  the  claims  made 
by  some  clairvoyants  to  be  able  to 
diagnose  diseases  by  touching  a gar- 
ment from  the  body  of  the  patient, 
lie  at  once  offered  to  subject  the  claim 
to  the  test  of  actual  experiment.  He 
promised  me  the  undergarment  of  a 
patient  suffering  from  some  non-in- 
fectious  disease,  which  I should  then 
submit  to  a clairvoyant,  in  order  to 
see  how  far  her  preternatural  powers, 
bore  the  test.  Circumstances  inter- 
fered. and  1 did  not  trouble  him  fur- 
ther; but  the  incident  is  illustrative 
of  his  readiness  to  inquire  even  into 
matters  which  to  most  people  seem 
too  absurd  for  serious  thought. 

He  was  the  great  physician  for  all 
opera-singers  and  actors,  and  his  con- 
nection with  the  professional  class 
whose  living  depends  upon  their 
throats  was  wider  than  that  of  any 
other  man  in  London.  He  knew 
everybody,  and  every  one  knew  him.  His  death 
creates  n distinct  void  in  London  society  which  no 
one  as  yet  has  risen  to  fill.  He  was  from  the  first 
one  of  the  warmest  friends  of  The  Review  op 
Reviews.  The  example  of  Dr.  Mackenzie  can  but 
have  some  effect  in  helping  to  liberate  the  medical 
profession  from  narrow  and  hide  bound  traditions  of 
warring  cliques  and  sclusils,  and  from  codes  of  re- 
called “ professional  ethics"  that  in  some  resjiects  are 
intolerably  opposed  to  scientific  freedom  and  to  the 
modem  spirit. 
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and  frequently  saw  him  as  n friend.  They  had  at 
least  one  bond  of  union : that  of  a hearty  dislike  of 
the  young  German  Emperor. 

I always  found  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie  most  helpful. 
From  a journalistic  point  of  view  he  was  nn  ideal 
physician — i.e. , he  was  always  willing  to  give  in 
formation  if  it  were  possible  to  oblige  a friend,  and 


SIR  WORK!.!.  MACKENZIE. 

he  was  usually  in  a position  to  give  n great  deal  of 
information.  He  was  a writer  himself,  and  a very 
vigorous  writer,  whose  recent  contributions  to  maga 
zine  literature  of  the  day  have  been  noticed  from 
time  to  time  in  The  Review  of  Reviews  But  it  is 
not  as  a writer  that  I remember  him  most ; it  was 
as  the  fearless  and  courageous  physician  who  was 
willing  to  try  all  things  and  hold  fast  to  that  which 
vaa  good. 

He  was  deterred  by  none  of  the  usual  nonsense  of 
his  profession  from  undertaking  to  investigate  the 
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THE  LITERARY  OUTPUT  OF  1891. 

FROM  his  coign  of  vantage  in  Astor  Place.  Mr. 

Hamilton  Wright  Mabie  has  been  keeping  a 
sharp  lookout,  during  the  year  we  have  left  behind 
us,  on  the  literary  mill  to  which  he  himself  brings 
such  admirable  grist:  and  now  he  tells  us  in  the 
pages  of  the  Forum  what  noteworthy  tilings  he  has 
seen. 

Given  the  subject  “A  Year's  Literary  Produc- 
tion, ” the  average  contributor  to  periodical  litera- 
ture. it  might  safely  be  predicted,  would  follow 
either  the  one  or  the  other  of  two  extreme  courses. 
Either  he  would  compare,  with  infinite  sarcasm  and 
a dnrk,  despairing  tone,  this  year's  literary  produc- 
tion with  some  far  superior  past  year's,  and  wonder 
what  we  are  coming  to,  or  else  he  would  assume  an 
excessively  optimistic  tone,  and  prove  how  far  our 
evolution  in  thought  and  form  culture  is  bringing 
us  each  year  above  the  previous  years. 

It  is  refreshing  to  Bet-  how  decidedly  Mr.  Mabie 
does  not  succumb  to  either  of  these  methods  of 
making  a striking  effect.  To  begin  at  the  wrong 
end,  his  general  conclusion  is  that  while  it  is  no 
period  of  great  books,  there  are  a goodly,  an  extra- 
ordinary number  of  volumes,  instructive,  useful,  and 
entertaining  above  the  average,  beiug  laid  liefore 
the  public.  And  this  fact  implies  the  further  con- 
sequence that  there  is  an  increased  number  of  good 
readers,  since,  from  the  necessities  of  its  existence, 
the  literary  output  must  conform  to  the  laws  of 
demand  and  supply,  even  as  do  grosser  commodities. 

“ Perhaps,  ” says  Mr.  Mabie,  “ the  most  obvious  fact 
about  book-making  in  this  country  nt  present  is 
the  cx|>ansion  of  literary  activity.  If  there  are  not, 
an  of  old,  a few  writers  of  very  high  rank,  whose 
work  has  something  the  approach  of  finality,  there 
are  an  increasing  number  of  well-furnished  and 
thoroughly  equipped  men  and  women,  whose  work 
in  its  range  and  sincerity  indicates  a general  ad- 
vance in  skill,  culture,  and  taste.  Not  many  months 
before  his  death.  Mr.  Lowell  commented  on  the  ease 
with  which  a magazine  editor  now  fills  his  pages 
with  well-prepared  and  scholarly  articles.  Forty 
years  ago  the  same  editor  found  a small  group  of 
brilliant  men  ready  to  co-operate  with  him.  but  be- 
yond this  circle  there  was  no  aid  to  lie  had.” 

Since  this  is  not  a period  of  great  I looks,  what  is 
the  representative  work  of  the  year?  The  work 
which  reflects  most  clearly  and  typifies  some  serious 
thought  of  the  time?  The  current  of  Mr.  Mabie’s 
discourse  flows  very  smoothly  into  the  opinion  that, 
as  far  as  novels  are  concerned,  Mr.  Howells'  “ An 
Imperative  Duty  ” embodies  more  fully  than  any 
other  story  the  Zeitgeist  of  1891.  It  “is  an  admir- 
able illustration  of  art  dealing  with  a question  of 
tragic  possibilities,  and  yet  holding  it  off  from  the 
first  heat  of  feeling  so  as  to  preserve  sanity  of  mood 


HR.  UAHII.TON  W.  MABIE. 


nnd  a true  sense  of  relation  with  the  general  order 
of  things.” 

We  suppose  that  Mr.  Mabie  means  the  order  of  his 
mention  to  lie  some  general  order,  in  his  opinion  of 
merit.  Next  after  Mr.  Howells,  among  the  story- 
tellers, he  speaks  of  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  whose 
“ Elsket"  he  places  much  above  “ On  Newfound 
River."  Then  Miss  Wilkins,  Mrs.  Rose  Terry  Cooke, 
Miss  Murfree,  Mr.  Garland,  Miss  Elliot,  Dr.  Eggle- 
ston, Mr.  Boyesen,  Mr.  Crawford,  ami  Mr.  James  Lane 
Allen,  are  characterized,  as  to  their  work  in  1891, 
with  tact  and  felicity. 

It  has  been  an  especially  fruitful  year  for  valuable 
historical  work.  “In  point  of  style.  Mr.  Fiske's 
lucidity  and  unfailing  freshness  are  literary  quali- 
ties as  high  as  the  elegance  of  Prescott  or  the  full 
and  flowing  diction  of  Motley ; while  in  the  matter 
of  method  and  thoroughness  of  research,  the  writ- 
ing of  history  has  become  a new  art. " 

Mr.  Mabie  finds  many  appreciative  things  to  say 
of  the  year's  output  of  historical  works,  and,  indeed, 
it  makes  an  impressive  list:  “Mr. Winsor's  Narra- 
tive and  Critical  History  of  America."  the  “History 
of  the  United  States  under  the  Constitution”  of  Mr. 
Schouler,  Mr  Fiske’s  “American  Revolution,"  nnd. 
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not  least,  (lie  great  biography  of  Lincoln.  Of  this 
Mr.  Mabie  nays  that  in  scope  and  magnitude  it 
hears  the  same  relation  to  works  of  its  class  which 
“Anna  Karenina”  bears  to  “Peg  Woffington."  Born 
similarly  under  the  joint  auspices  of  history  and 
biography  is  Mr.  Justin  Winsor’s  admirable  work, 
“Christopher  Columbus,  and  How  He  Received  and 
Imparted  the  Spirit  of  Discovery.” 

In  the  domain  of  literary  scholarship,  Mr.  Mabie 
finds  Professor  Lounsbury's  “Studies  in  Chaucer" 
and  Professor  Norton's  prose  translation  of  the 
“ Divine  Comedy"  es|iccially  worthy. 

Without  hesitation,  the  palm  of  poetical  merit  is 
awarded  to  Thomns  Bailey  Aldrich,  on  the  basis  of 
“The  Sister's  Tragedy,  and  Other  Poems.”  Mr. 
Gilder  comes  in  next  for  a graceful  recognition,  and 
is  followed  hy  Helen  Gray  Cone. 

Mr.  Lowell's  “ Latest  Literary  Essays"  lead  in  their 
department.  Miss  Repplier  and  her  “Points  of 
View  ’ are  put  in  the  same  august  company  with 
unqualified  praise. 

Mr.  Kennan's  book  on  Siberia  completes  the  tale. 
It  is  not  hard  to  agree  with  Mr.  Mabie  tliat  the  year 
has  brought  us  some  good  books,  “and,”  as  he  con- 
cludes, “the  good  book  predicts  the  great  book.” 


HYPNOTISM  AND  PSYCHICAL  RESEARCH. 

THE  editor  of  the  .-lrctm,  Mr.  B.  O.  Flower,  be 
gins  his  [wiper  on  “ Hypnotism  and  its  Relation 
to  Psychical  Research”  with  an  impressive  warning 
that  we  have  not  reached  finality  in  our  knowledge 
ot  ourselves;  that  the  most  conservative  scientists 
have  lost  their  confidence  in  the  old-time  limitation 


of  mentality  and  its  phenomena  ; that  the  compara- 
tive scientific  method  is  of  very  recent  date,  and  we 
must  be  prepared  for  it  to  bring  forth  yet  more 
wonderful  truths  than  the  products  of  its  infancy. 

As  for  the  rest,  Mr.  Flower's  article  consists  in 
large  part  of  the  editing  of  very  striking  cases  of 
hypnotism,  especially  as  used  in  medical  practice, 
which  he  has  heard  or  read  of.  Some  of  them  are 
quite  well  worth  requoting. 

The  scientific  recognition  of  hypnotism  began 
about  1841,  when  Dr.  James  Braid,  a noted  physician 
in  England,  became  a convert  to  the  theory  of  mes- 
merism. What  gives  especial  value  to  this  conver- 
sion is  the  fact  that  Braid  started  out  to  expose  the 
frauds  of  the  new  theory,  and  ended  up  with  becom- 
ing a propagandizing  mesmerist. 

In  1878  Dr.  Charcot  liegan  his  celebrated  experi- 
ments in  France,  and  since  then  the  most  eminent 
physicians  and  pathologists  all  over  the  world  have 
in-on  investigating  and  practically  using  the  phe- 
nomenon of  hypnotism.  Professor  Bjornstrom,  of 
Sweden,  has  proved,  contrary  to  the  belief  of  the 
early  hypnotizers,  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  are  subject  to  hypnotic  influence.  Some, 
however,  make  easier  subjects  than  others  ; notably 
from  a climatic  point  of  view,  dwellers  in  the  warm 
countries  are  more  readily  hypnotized  than  the  in- 
habitants of  cold  regions. 

THE  rOWER  OP  MIND  OVER  MATTER. 

The  |iathological  instances  which  Mr.  Flower  ad- 
duces are  intended  to  confirm  his  theory  that  all 
people  can  lie  hypnotized  ; that  it  is  a normal  and 
healthy  action ; that,  there  is  a distinct  in  flue  nee 
which  mind  can  exert  over  matter.  This  is  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  belief,  until  recently  quite 
general,  that  only  weak  and  sensitive  persons  were 
hypnotic  subjects,  and  that  it  was  a nervous  disease 
which  would  die  out  with  the  advance  of  the  human 
race  toward  physical  perfectibility. 

Here  are  some  examples  of  the  uses  to  which  the 
physician  may  put  hypnotism  ; 

Pmfessor  James  says ; " Legs  and  breasts  may  lie 
amputated,  children  born,  teeth  extracted — in  short, 
the  most  painful  experiences  undergone — with  no 
other  amesthetic  than  the  hvpnotizer's  assurance 
that  no  pain  shall  be  felt.  Similarly,  morbid  |<ains 
may  lie  annihilated;  neuralgias,  toothaches,  rheu-  • 
mutisms  cured.  The  sensation  of  hunger  has  thus 
heen  abolished,  so  that  a patient  took  no  nourish- 
ment for  fourteeu  days.” 

These  are  negative  effects  on  the  weak  and  sick. 

Here  is  a positive  result  obtained  by  the  Swedish 
Dr.  Backmnn  in  experimenting  with  a strong, 
healthy  servant  girl  • 

“ In  the  middle  of  an  experiment  I put  a drop  of 
water  on  her  arm.  suggesting  to  her  that  it  w as  a 
drop  of  burning  sealing-wax,  and  that  it  would  pro- 
duce a blister.  During  the  progress  of  the  experi 
ment,  I accidentally  touched  tile  water,  making  it 
spread  on  her  skin,  whereupon  I hastened  to  wi|ie 
it  away.  The  blister,  which  appeared  the  next 
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day.  extended  as  far  as  the  water  hail  run.  just  as 
if  it  had  been  a corroding  acid.” 

BjSrnstrom  relates  a number  of  similar  cases,  car- 
ried on  in  the  presence  of  several  eminent  scientists 
as  witnesses. 

These  gentlemen,  and  many  others  too,  found  that 
the  beating  of  the  heart  in  a hypnotic  subject  could 
be  changed,  made  slower  or  faster,  by  simple  sug- 
gestion during  the  trance. 

THE  OUTLOOK  IN  PSYCHICS. 

Mr.  Flower  concludes:  “The  evidences  of  clair- 
voyance, or  of  soul  projection,  automatic  writing, 
and  other  remarkable  psychic  phenomena  are  being 
rapidly  accumulated  since  sincere  and  patient  scien- 
tific thinkers  have  engaged  in  the  work.  It  will 
take  much  time  to  overcome  the  prejudice  which 
exists  in  the  popular  mind,  and  to  accumulate  such 
a mass  of  indisputable  evidence  as  to  compel  the 
tardy  acceptance  of  those  eminent  in  other  fields  of 
thought,  who  without  examination  have  scornfully 
dismissed  the  subject;  yet  enough  has  been  given 
to  the  world  to  convince  those  who  are  searching 
for  the  truth  that  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  a new 
realm  of  discovery — a realm  which  mnv  some  day 
Liark  another  step  in  man's  evolutionary  progress." 

DARWINISM  SO  FAR  A FAILURE. 

DARWINISM  has  a strong  foe  in  ITofessor  Vir 
chow,  the  eminent  German  pathologist.  The 
following  extract  from  his  address  on  the  subject 
delivered  before  the  recent  Anthropological  Congress 
in  Vienna  appears  in  the  February  number  of  Our 
Day: 

“Since  the  Darwinian  theory  of  the  origin  of 
man  made  its  first  victorious  mark,  twenty  years 
ago,  “we  have  sought  for  the  intermediate  stages 
which  were  sup|K>sed  to  connect  man  with  the  apes , 
the  proto-man.  the  pro-anthropos,  is  not  yet  discov- 
ered. For  anthropological  science  the  proauthropos 
is  even  a subject  of  discussion.  At  that  time  in 
Innspruck  the  prospect  was,  apparently,  that  the 
course  of  descent  from  ape  to  man  would  be  recon- 
structed all  at  once  ; but  now  we  canuot  even  prove 
the  descent  of  the  separate  races  from  one  another. 
At  this  moment  we  are  able  to  say  that  among  the 
peoples  of  antiquity  no  single  one  was  any  nearer  to 
the  apes  than  we  are.  At  this  moment  I can  affirm 
that  there  is  not  upon  earth  any  absolutely  unknown 
race  of  men. 

“ The  least  known  of  all  are  the  peoples  of  the  cen 
tral  mountainous  district  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  but 
otherwise  we  know  the  people  of  Terra  del  Fuego 
quite  as  well  as  the  Esquimaux,  Bashkirs,  Polyne- 
sians. and  Lapps.  Nay,  we  know  more  of  many  of 
these  races  than  we  do  of  certain  Eurojx-an  tribes  ; I 
need  only  mention  the  Albanians.  Every  living  race 
is  still  human;  no  single  one  has  yet  been  found  that 
we  can  designate  as  simian  or  quasi-simian.  Even 
when  in  certain  ones  phenomena  appear  which  are 
characteristic  of  the  apes — r.g. , the  peculiar  ape- 
like projections  of  the  skull  in  certain  races— still 
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we  cannot  on  that  account  alone  say  that  these  men 
are  ape  like. 

“ As  regards  the  lake  dwellings.  I have  been  able  to 
submit  to  comparative  examination  nearly  every 
single  skull  that  has  been  found.  The  result  has 
been  that  we  have  certainly  met  with  opposite  char- 
acteristics among  various  races : but  of  all  these 
there  is  not  one  that  lies  outside  of  the  boundaries 
of  our  present  population.  It  can  thus  be  positively 
demonstrated  that  in  the  course  of  5,000  years  no 
change  of  ty|>e  worthy  of  mention  has  taken  place. 
If  you  ask  me  whether  the  first  man  were  white  or 
black,  I can  only  say,  I do  not  know." 

MR  MASSINGHAM,  in  the  Leisure  Hour  for 
January,  begins  a series  of  articles  U|>on  the 
great  London  dailies,  taking  the  Times  as  his  first 
subject.  He  says  “The  Times  is  still  unique  among 
news|)n|ier8.  Alone  among  the  press  it  has  preserved 
the  old  'cock-sure'  note  that  Cobbett  made  his  own. 
Alone  among  newspapers  it  consistently  represents 
the  more  cultured  side  of  journalism,  the  permanent 
interests  of  science,  art.  literature,  and  research, 
while  others  are  compiled  to  gather  mainly  the 
froth  and  foam  that  flies  from  the  main  current  of 
national  and  European  life.  Its  foreign  correspond- 
ence is  still  unrivalled,  and  its  influence  in  foreign 
courts  and  diplomatic  circles  is  as  strong  as  ever. " 
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GERRYMANDER  AND  THE  CHOICE  OF  PRESIDEN- 
TIAL ELECTORS. 

£ x-Senator  Edmunds'  Views. 

GERRYMANDER  uml  disregard  by  the  States  of 
the  constitutional  provisions  for  appointing  the 
presidential  electoral  I indies  are  tlie  two  perils  of 
our  national  elections  which  are  especially  empha- 
sized by  ex-Senator  George  F.  Edmunds  in  the  Feb- 
ruary Forum.  Regarding  the  first-named  peril  he 
says  : “It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  device  of  gerry- 
mander and  the  disregard  of  the  requirement  of 
equal  population  in  representation  is  being  more 
tnd  more  resorted  to  both  in  respect  of  congressional 
.^-presentation  and  in  the  election  of  State  Legisla- 
tures And  it  is  equally  obvious  to  those  who  have 
studied  the  history  of  civil  institutions  that  such 
practices  against  really  democratic  and  republican 
government  will,  if  they  are  permitted  to  continue 
and  to  grow,  inevitably  result — first,  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  liberties  and  immunities  of  the  great 
body  of  people,  and,  secondly,  in  a convulsion 
wherein  the  people  will,  at  whatever  cost,  and  by 
wliatever  means  may  seem  most  effectual,  repossess 
themselves  of  the  rights  out  of  which  they  have 
been  thus  defrauded.” 

Mr.  Edmunds  furnishes  several  illustrations  of  how 
the  law  providing  for  the  elect  ion  of  Representatives 
from  “districts  composed  of  contiguous  territory, 
and  containing  as  nearly  as  practicable  an  equal 
number  of  inhabitants, " has  been  violated  in  the 
interest  of  party.  Congress  has  the  power  to  provide 
for  really  contiguous  territory  and  for  really  equal 
numbers  in  a district,  and  should,  he  contends, 
supersede  State  action  by  itself  creating  the  districts 
and  adjusting  their  relative  papulations. 

He  denounces  the  action  of  the  State  of  Michigan 
in  committing  the  appointment  of  its  electoral  col- 
lege to  twelve  separate  divisions  of  the  citizens  as  a 
violation  of  the  Constitution,  which  provides  that 
“each  State  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner  us  the 
legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a number  of  electors 
equal  to  the  whole  number  of  Senators  and  Represen- 
tatives to  which  the  State  may  be  entitled  in  the 
Congress.”  This  provision,  according  to  Mr.  Ed- 
munds' interpretation,  places  the  power  of  appoint- 
ment specifically  with  the  State,  and  does  not  permit 
of  its  transfer  to  divisions  of  the  State  by  the  Legis- 
lature. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Phelps'  Views. 

Hon.  E.  J.  Phelps,  in  a paper  on  “The  Choice  of 
Presidential  Electors"  in  the  same  number  of  the 
Forum,  does  not  concede  tliat  the  electors  must, 
according  to  the  Constitution,  be  appointed  by  the 
single  action  and  the  single  voice  of  the  State,  as 
eld  by  ex-Senator  Edmunds,  but  thinks  that  either 
ke  general  method  or  the  method  recently  adopted 
y the  State  of  Michigan  of  appointing  electors  is 
onsistent  with  the  letter  of  the  Constitution.  Of 
the  two  methods  he  decides  without  reservation 
for  the  Michigan  system,  and  draws  support  for  this 
■view  from  the  Constitution  itself,  which,  as  ha 


already  been  stated,  provides  that  each  State  shall 
appoint,  as  its  Legislature  may  direct,  a number  of 
electors  “equal  to  the  whole  number  of  Senators  and 
Representatives  to  which  the  State  may  be  entitled.* 
In  this  provision  he  finds  that  nu  exact  analogy 
between  Congress  and  the  electoral  bodies  is  ex- 
pressly established.  “Two  kinds  of  electors  ate 
virtually  provided  for:  electors  at  large  and  electors 
for  the  districts.  And  this  distinction  has  always 
been  practically  observed  in  their  nomination  and 
title.  The  electors  at  large,  two  of  whom  are  chosen 
for  each  State,  whatever  its  population  may  be,  cor- 
respond to  its  Senators,  and  represent  the  State. 
They  should  be  in  accord  with  its  majority.  The 
district  electors,  on  the  other  hand,  correspond  to 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
represent  the  people  of  their  respective  districts. 
They  no  more  represent  the  aggregate  majority  of 
their  State  than  members  of  Congress  do.  The  States, 
as  such,  have  their  full  voice  through  the  electors  at 
large.  Out  of  four  hundred  and  thirteen  electoral 
votes  they  thus  cast  eighty-eight.  To  the  districts 
properly  belong  the  district  electors,  and  they  should 
be  chosen  accordingly. " 

Mr.  Phelps  argues  that  the  Constitution  does  not 
expressly  provide  that  the  election  of  district  elec- 
tors shall  be  by  the  vote  of  districts,  but  neither 
does  it  contain  any  provision  that  members  of  Con- 
gress shall  Ire  chosen  by  the  districts  for  which  they 
sit.  If  it  is  in  accordance  with  republican  ideas  in 
the  one  case  why  not  in  the  other T “If  the  gerry- 
mandering of  districts  is  not  frequent  enough  to 
make  it  advisable  to  elect  members  of  Congress  by 
general  ticket,  why  should  the  apprehension  of  it 
make  it  necessary  to  choose  the  electors  in  that  way? 
Why  is  there  more  danger  of  it  in  one  case  than  in 
the  other?  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  fear  that 
tiie  few  bad  examples  of  this  sort  will  ever  lie  fol- 
lowed to  any  considerable  oralarming  extent. ” In 
conclusion,  Mr.  Phelps  declares  that  the  moral  sense 
of  the  American  people  may  be  depended  upon  to  pre- 
vent the  apprehended  abuses  from  the  gerrymander 
from  becoming  numerous  enough  to  be  dangerous. 

Minority  Representation  System  of  Choosing 
Electors. 

Michigan's  late  “bolt”  in  the  manner  of  choosing 
presidential  electors  calls  forth,  also,  an  article  by 
Mr.  Robert  8.  Taylor  in  the  February  Arena. 

Michigan  has  liegun,  as  stated  above,  to  apportion 
her  electors  by  districts,  whereas  for  the  past  twenty- 
five  years  the  universal  practice  has  been  to  elect 
them  on  a general  ticket.  While  the  latter  is  simpler 
aud  safer  tluin  the  district  method,  it  renders  iu 
evitable  the  “unit  rule”  in  the  Electoral  College, 
which  may  again  bring  about  such  a state  of  affairs 
ns  we  saw  iu  1884,  when  a few  hundred  people  in 
New  York  State  decided  who  should  be  President 
of  the  United  States.  The  scheme  which  Mr.  Taylor 
vigorously  advocates  is  the  “minority  representa- 
tiou”  system  of  voting;  that  is,  by  general  ticket 
with  the  right  of  cumulation. 
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By  this  system,  each  voter  would  be  entitled  to 
cast  as  many  votes  for  elector  as  there  were  electors 
to  he  chosen  from  his  State,  jjist  as  he  does  now  ; but 
he  would  bo  entitled,  just  as  he  is  not  now,  to  dis- 
tribute them  among  as  many  different  persons,  or 
cumulate  them  upon  any  less  number  at  his  option." 

This  method  would  kill  any  presidential  gerry- 
mander, would  secure  a comparatively  |ierfect  ex- 
pression of  the  jtopular  will,  would  eliminate  the 
pivotal  States,  and  would  insure  a real  contest  in 
every  State,  while  yet  preserving  unchanged  the 
representation  of  the  States  in  the  Electoral  College. 
Its  advocate  here  points  out  other  good  results,  which 
our  space  does  not  allow  us  to  appreciate. 

HOW  TO  ATTACK  THE  TARIFF. 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  SPRINGER,  Chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  outlines  in  the  North  American 
Review  for  February  a plan  of  attack  upon  the  tariff. 
A general  revision  of  the  tariff  he  considers  to  be 
out  of  the  question  during  the  present  session  of 
Congress,  since  any  sweeping  tariff  measure  which 
the  Democratic  majority  in  the  House  might  pass 
would  meet  with  the  opposition  of  the  Republican 
Senate,  or  at  all  events  the  veto  of  the  President. 
At  the  earliest,  a general  revision  of  the  tariff  is 
not  deemed  possible  by  Mr.  Springer  before  the 
March  session  of  1893,  and  then  only  in  case  a 
Democratic  Congress  and  a Democratic  President 
should  be  elected  in  1892.  In  the  mean  time  the 
Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and  on  Manufact- 
ures should  not  be  idle.  “They  should  proceed  at 
■once  to  a careful  investigation  of  the  practical 
workings  of  the  McKinley  Bill  and  of  the  condi- 
tions of  our  manufacturing  industries." 

There  are  features  of  the  McKinley  Bill,  however, 
which  may,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Springer,  be 
. amended  or  repealed  during  the  present  session  of 
■ Congress.  The  Republican  Senate  and  the  President 
would  hardly  take  the  responsibility  of  refusing 
such  measures  as  “placing  wool  on  the  free  list  and 
repealing  the  compensatory  duty  on  woollen  goods; 
placing  on  the  free  list  binding-twine,  cotton ■ ties, 
lumber,  salt,  and  raw  materials  generally.  ” 

Mr.  Springer  argues  at  great  length  for  the  repeal 
of  tho  duties  on  wool  and  a corresponding  reduction 
of  the  duties  on  woollen  goods.  If  this  were  done, 
“the  manufacturers  of  woollen  goods  will  have  no 
reason  to  complain  of  their  new  conditions;  on  the 
contrary,  while  the  people  will  get  the  benefit  of  a 
reduction  of  more  than  one  half  of  the  tariffs  on 
woollen  goods,  manufacturers  will  have  the  l>enefit 
of  cheaper  material  ami  will  be  enabled  to  sell  their 
products  abroad  in  competition  with  the  products 
of  other  countries.  Thus  a larger  market  will  be 
secured  for  woollen  goods  ; there  will  Is-  a greater 
demand  for  labor  in  establishments  of  this  kind  ; 
and  new  industries,  it  is  confidently  expected,  will 
soring  up  iq.sll  parts  of  the  country." 

Figures  are  .presented  to  show  that  the  consumers 


of  woollen  goods  in  the  United  States  paid  during 
the  census  year  of  1890,  in  money  and  labor,  $750.  ■ 
000.000  for  the  woollen  goods  actually  consumed  and 
purchased,  of  which  amount  Mr.  Springer  estimates 
that  not  less  than  $150,000,000  was  due  to  the  tariff 
on  wool  and  woollen  goods.  At  least  half  of  this 
sum  would  be  lifted  from  the  shoulders  of  the  peo- 
ple annually  by  placing  wool  on  the  free  list  and 
repealing  the  compensatory  duties  on  woollen  guods. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  Springer  attempts  to  prove  that 
the  effect  of  the  increased  duties  on  wool  established 
by  the  McKinley  Bill  has  not  been  to  diminish  the 
importation  of  wool  as  it  was  predicted  by  the 
friends  of  the  measure.  The  imports  of  wool  dur- 
ing the  ton  months  next  after  the  passage  of  the  bill 
increased  thirty  jier  cent. 

lu  conclusion  he  says:  “An  issue  thus  directed  to 
the  wenkest  points  of  the  McKinley  Bill  would  be 
much  easier  of  comprehension  and  more  conducive 
to  successful  aggressive  warfare  than  one  encum- 
liered  by  the  endless  details  of  a general  revision 
of  the  tariff,  requiring  defensive  arguments,  and 
arraying  the  whole  protected  industries  of  the  coun- 
try ujxm  the  weakest  points  of  the  measure.  ” 


A Demoralized  Parrot. — In  Comhill  Magazine  for 
February  Mr.  Grant  Allen  has  an  interesting  paper, 
entitled  "Pretty  Poll,"  in  which  he  describes  with 
his  facile  pen  the  habits  of  the  parrot  tribe.  They 
are  nil  vegetarians  with  but  one  exception  and  that 
exception  is  an  awful  example  of  the  results  of  tuk 
ing  to  carnivorous  diet.  The  one  exception  is  the 
New  Zealand  kea,  whose  abandonment  of  vege- 
tarianism he  traces  to  tho  evil  example  of  the 
English : 

“The  settlers  have  taught  the  Maori  to  wear  tall 
hats  and  to  drink  strong  liquors ; and  they  have 
thrown  temptation  in  tho  way  of  even  the  once- in- 
nocent native  parrot.  Before  the  white  man  came, 
in  fact,  the  kea  was  a mild-mannered,  fruit-eating 
or  honey -sucking  bird.  But  as  soon  as  sheep-sta- 
tions were  established  in  the  island  these  degenerate 
parrots  began  toacquire  a distinct  taste  for  raw  mut- 
ton. At  first,  to  lie  sure,  they  ate  only  the  sheep's 
heads  and  offal  that  were  thrown  out  from  the 
slaughter  houses,  picking  the  bones  as  clean  of  meat 
as  a dog  ora  jackal.  But  in  process  of  time,  as  the 
taste  for  blood  grew  iqx>n  them,  a still  viler  idea 
entered  into  tlieir  wicked  heads.  The  first  step  on 
the  downward  path  suggested  the  second.  If  dead 
sheep  are  good  to  eat,  why  not  also  living  ones,' 

The  kea,  pondering  deeply  on  this  abst  ruse  problem, 
solved  it  at  once  with  au  emphatic  affirmative. 

And  he  straightway  proceeded  to  act  U|>on  his  con- 
victions, and  invent  a really  hideous  mode  of  pro- 
cedure. Perching  on  the  backs  of  the  living  sheep, 
he  has  now  learned  the  exact  spot  where  the  kidneys 
are  to  lx-  found  ; and  he  tears  o]x-n  the  flesh  to  get 
at  these  dainty  morsels,  which  he  pulls  out  and  de- 
vours. leaving  the  unhappy  animal  to  die  in  miser- 
able agony.  As  many  as  two  hundred  ewes  liavo 
thus  been  killed  in  a night  at  a single  station.” 
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AN  ENGLISHMAN’S  VIEW  OF  THE  NEW  ORLEANS 
AFFAIR. 

IN  the  Juridical  Review  for  January,  Mr.  N.J.D. 

Kennedy  concludes  his  two  articles  upon 
“Lynch  Law"  by  a very  severe  criticism  of  the 
conduct  of  the  United  States,  or  rather  of  Mr.  Blaine, 
in  relation  to  the  lynching  of  Italians  at  New  Or- 
leans. Mr.  Kennedy  maintains  that  the  United 
States  ..'ould  not  have  tolerated  from  any  country 
what  the  Italians  have  had  to  put  up  with  from  the 
United  States.  He  says  that  he  hopes  the  appeal 
of  Italy  to  the  moral  sense  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  civilized  world  will  not  be  in  vain. 

“President  Harrison’s  last  message  to  Congress, 
dealing  with  the  incident  in  a tone  worthy  of  the 
•better  traditions  of  American  diplomacy,  condemns 
it  as ‘discreditable  and  deplorable.’  It  points  out 
that  Congress  has  not  yet  made  offences  against  the 
treaty  rights  of  foreigners  cognizable  in  the  Federal 
Courts,  with  the  result  that  the  Federal  Courts  and 
officers  cannot  intervene  to  protect  foreigners  or 
punish  their  murderers.  It  admits  that  State  offi- 
cers must  under  these  conditions  oc  regarded  as 
Federal,  in  such  a sense  as  to  make  the  Federal 
Government  to  certain  effects  answerable  for  their 
acts.  The  President  does  not  doubt  that  a friendly 
conclusion  of  the  issues  bid  ween  the  two  powers  is 
attainable. 

“That  it  may  be  so  will  be  earnestly  ho|ied  by  all 
who  wish  well  to  America  and  Italy,  and  who  be- 
lieve that  equal  justice  and  protection  of  life  and 
liberty  are  the  main  ends  for  which  civil  society 
exists.  The  American  Government,  which  has 
strenuously,  and  on  the  whole  justly,  vindicated  its 
right  to  protect  its  citizens  from  foreign  violence  or 
injury,  may  with  honor  acknowledge,  and  create 
means  to  satisfy,  a claim  which  rests  on  the  same 
fundamental  right. 

“Even  this  hateful  occurrence  wilt  turn  to  good  if 
•t  rouses  the  public  virtue  and  intelligence  of  Amer- 
icans to  devote  some  small  part  of  the  energies  ab- 
sorbed in  trade  and  commerce  to  removing  the 
Btain  which  lynch  law  has  fixed  on  their  civilization 
The  men  who  spared  no  sacrifice  to  abolish  slavery 
ought  to  remember  how  cruelly  they  and  their  fel- 
low-reformers suffered  under  its  reign  of  terror.  If 
it  I*  true,  as  seems  generally  believed,  that  the 
roots  of  this  evil  are  to  Is?  found  in  the  weakness 
and  corruptibility  of  officials,  the  ignorance  or  ve- 
nality of  juries,  it  is  surely  a work  worthy  of  their 
strength  to  purify  the  sources  of  justice  and  redctuu 
tneir  institutions  from  reproach  " 


Slit  J.  W.  DAWSON,  LL.D.,  Montreal1,  Canada, 
has  a paper  in  the  Homiletic  Review  for  Feb- 
ruary on  the  “ Present  Aspects  of  Nature  and  Rev- 
elation as  Related  to  Each  Other,  ” the  gist  of  which 
is  in  his  final  conclusion  that  the  lesson  of  all  his 
survey  is  to  hold  to  the  old  faith,  to  fear  no  dis 
camion,  and  to  stand  fast  for  this  world  and  the 
future  on  the  grand  declaration  of  Jesus. 


THE  LOUISIANA  LOTTERY. 

Studied  In  Its  Lair. 

THAT  national  dishonor,  the  Louisiana  Lottery. 

has  not  received  before  so  bitter  a blow  from 
that  which  is  mightier  than  the  sword  as  is  given 
by  Mr.  C.  C.  Buel,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Century. 
in  his  paper  entitled  “The  Degradation  of  a State,” 
in  the  February  number  of  that  magazine.  The 
writer  has  been  in  New  Orleans  personally  inves 
tigating  the  methods  of  this  sliameful  thing.  His 
paper  is  written  in  a vein  of  cutting  irony,  and  if 
ever  a man  had  fair  game  for  that  rhetorical  weapon 
helms  it  in  “The  Charitable  Career  of  the  Louisiana 
Lottery,  ” as  his  sub-title  reads. 

A “ charitable"  institution. 

There  are  100,000  monthly  tickets  at  $20,  making 
$2,000,000  the  gross  receipts.  Of  this  huge  sum 
John  A.  Morris  and  his  colleagues  allege  that  they 
pay  back  to  the  hapless  laborers,  clerks,  and  servants 
who  form  in  greatest  part  their  constituency, 
$1,054,600  in  prizes. 

“Twice  a year  the  lottery  increases  its  capital 
prize  to  $600, 000  and  the  price  of  each  ticket  (of 
forty  fractional  parts)  to  $40.  This  semi  annual 
drawing  is  devised  to  attract  money  from  foreign 
countries  as  well  as  from  the  American  citizen.  The 
aggregate  of  these  monthly  and  semi  annual  schemes 
is  $26,000,000.  Croesus  outdone ! And  out  of  this 
great  sum  $40,000  (in  lieu  of  all  taxes,  which  by 
law  would  be  several  times  as  much)  is  paid  to  the 
Charity  Hospital  of  New  Orleans.  A new  miracle 
of  the  loaves  and  fishes  I Since  the  lottery  has  a 
local  daily  drawing  which  pays  all  the  expenses  of 
the  concern,  there  is  a possibility  that  its  net  income 
is  only  $10,440,000,  if  we  admit  that  the  drawings 
are  honest  . " 

THE  DAILY  DRAWINGS. 

“To  a stranger  the  'daily  drawing, ' with  the  'pol 
icy’  playing,  in  106  special  local  offices  has  a look 
compared  with  which  the  rest  of  the  business  is 
divine.  It  is  hard  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  any 
charity,  but  every  local  shop  1 entered  breathed  the 
atmospheric  ooze  of  a pnwnshop,  and  almost  every 
customer  I saw  was  a fit  object  of  charity.  Some 
showed  a tremor  of  excitement  in  asking  for  their 
favorite  number  or  combination." 

“On  the  Btreets  may  be  seen  trained  paroquets 
that  for  five  cents  will  pick  out  a winning  number. 

A famous  play  is  the  ‘ Washerwoman's  gig, ' 4-11—44. 
Inveterate  players  stop  children  in  the  street  and 
ask  their  age  . they  consult  voodoo  doctors:  if  they 
see  a stray  dog  they  play  6 ; a drunken  man  counts 
14  and  u dead  woman  59:  an  exposed  leg  plays  the 
mystic  numl>er  1 1 ; and  to  dream  of  a fish  is  a 
reminder  to  play  18." 

We  will  not  follow  Mr.  Buel  through  the  mazes 
of  lottery  history.  From  1663,  when  Mr.  John  A. 
Morris  started  seriously  on  that  ambitious  career  in 
the  “Allied  Gambling  Industries”  in  which  he  lias 
attained  such  an  exalted  position,  his  name  luis  been 
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the  constant  clement  in  the  innumerable  schemes 
ami  suits  anti  recriminations  which  make  up  the 
record.  Mr  Buel  has  made  a careful  study  of  this 
miserable  chronicle.  It  is  quite  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  “charity"  that  he  found  repeatedly, 
in  his  search  among  the  documents  of  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court,  cases  of  inscrutable  “absentee- 
ism" on  the  part  of- records  damaging  to  the  lottery 
power. 

THE  PRESENT  SITUATION. 

The  Louisiana  Constitutional  Convention  of  1879 
prolonged  the  charter  of  the  lottery  for  fifteen 
years,  to  January  1 , 1894. 

The  scheme  by  which  the  life  of  the  monster  is, 
in  the  fond  hopes  of  John  A.  Morris,  to  be  pro- 
longed is  embodied  in  the  “Revenue  Amendment" 
which  in  1890  was,  under  the  impulse  of  unlimited 
lottery  money,  frantically  passed  over  the  veto  of 
Oovernor  Nicholla,  nnd  which  in  1892  is  to  be  voted 
on  by  the  people  as  a new  article  of  the  State 
Constitution. 

“It  is  called  'Article  on  Levees,  Schools,  Chari 
tips.  Pensions,  Drainage,  Lotteries,  and  General 
Fund.’  It  seeks  to  reestablish  the  lottery  for  25 
years,  from  January  1.  1894,  in  the  name  of  John 
A Morris  and  six  other  persons  hereafter  to  be 
revealed.  * 

The  consideration  is  to  be  a payment  to  the  State 
of  $.11,250,000  during  the  life  of  the  contract,  or 
♦1,250.000  per  year. 

In  December  last  ex -Governor  McEnery,  a friend 
of  the  lottery,  was  nominated  the  Democratic  can- 
didate for  Governor.  The  Anti  lottery  ^Democrats 
and  the  Fanners'  Alliance  bring  against  him  the 
aide  State  Senator,  Murphy  J.  Foster,  the  president 
of  the  Anti -lottery  League.  The  gubernatorial  con- 
test is  to  be  fought  out  on  the  lines  of  State  patron- 
age of  the  most  insidious  form  of  gambling. 

THE  RESOURCES  OP  THE  LOTTERY. 

Four  of  the  principal  national  banks  of  New 
Orleans  are  the  official  patrons  of  the  lottery. 
“ Lottery  money  flows  in  almost  every  channel  of 
trade  and  manufacture  in  New  Orleans.  The  meet 
influential  men  of  the  State  are  large  holders  of 
lottery  stock, 

“Lottery  capital  controls  the  waterworks,  that 
sustain  the  living,  ami  the  Metairie  Cemetery,  the 
home  of  the  aristocratic  dead ; it  supports  the  old 
French  Ojiera  House,  the  rendezvous  of  the  best, 
and  it  is  a brilliant  society ; it  turns  the  great 
cotton  mills  and  has  built  a large  plant  which  is 
the  initial  experiment  of  taking  the  manufacture  of 
sugar  off  the  hands  of  planters.  ’’ 

Last,  but  oh!  not  least,  is  the  “reserve  fund." 
This  is  of  unknown  enormity.  “ It  iB  the  duty  of 
this  reserve  fund  to  grease  the  wheels  of  both  polit 
ical  machines  through  the  regular  channels,  and  to 
feed  the  ambition  of  all  sorts  of  big  and  little,  bet 
ter  and  rougher  political  bosses  by  private  subscrip 
tions,  to  aid  the  influential  who  are  needy  and  the 
unscrupulous  who  are  useful , to  quicken  the  wis 


dom  of  the  press,  which  in  its  secular  aspect  in  the 
State  is  178  for  the  lottery  to  28  against  " 

A NATIONAL  QUESTION 

“ Some  have  thought  that  abuses  at  the  North  ought 
to  be  righted  liefore  aid  should  be  sent  South  ; for 
few  understand  to  what  au  extent  this  is  a national 
question,  so  silent  anil  insidious  has  been  the  spread 
of  lottery -gambling.  It  is  first  and  last  a national 
question.'  New  Orleans  is  only  an  incident.  In 
justice  to  Louisiana  the  whole  North  ought  to  lead  - « 
in  this  fight — with  its  support  when  the  battle  is  in 
New  Orleans,  and  in  Congress  if  the  victory  in 
April  is  with  the  lottery  Has  not  the  lottery  pro 
claimed  that  98  per  cent,  of  its  business  came  from 
abroad  (i.e. , outside  of  Louisiana)?  Within  a 
year  it  has  made  a desperate  attempt  to  obtain  a 
charter  from  North  Dakota,  as  a refuge  in  case  it 
should  fail  to  get  a new  footing  in  Louisiana." 

The  new  postal  regulations  excluding  lottery 
matter  from  the  mails  have  done  good  work  in 
hampering  the  operations  of  the  great  “charity 
but  express  companies  are  not  proof  against  the 
inducements  it  brings  to  bear,  and  either  openly  or 
secretly  they  almost  uniformly  have  become  the 
medium  of  its  nefarious  traffic. 

ANTHONY  COMSTOCK  ON  LOTTERIES. 

THE  same  demoralization  that  exists  to  day  in 
the  State  of  Louisiana  is  slowly  creeping 
over  the  States  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
through  the  policy -gambling  and  the  betting  on 
horse-races , so  says  Mr.  Anthony  Comstock  in  the 
North  American  Review  for  February. 

“What  the  Louisiana  Lottery  Company  is  doing 
for  the  State  of  Louisiana  by  corrupting  officials, 
bribing  public  servants,  destroying  public  morals, 
breeding  crime  and  dishonesty,  wrecking  homes, 
and  impoverishing  the  laboring  classes,  the  pool 
gamblers  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  are  doing 
for  these  two  States. 

“This  nation,"  he  continues,  "is  fast  earning  an 
unsavory  reputation  because  of  gambling  propensi- 
ties. Moral  and  religious  influences  seem  to  have 
no  effect  in  checking  this  degrading  passion.  Year 
after  year  the  gambling  fraternity  are  becoming 
more  and  more  strongly  intrenched,  while  continued 
success  renders  them  more  and  more  arrogant  and 
unscrupulous.  Political  leaders  in  both  the  Repub 
lican  and  the  Democratic  |iarty,  in  localities  where 
gambling  is  especially  carried  on,  appear  to  be  hand 
in  glove  with  the  principal  'boss’  gamblers. 

“There  seems  to  lie,"  he  asserts,  “a  positive  un- 
derstanding between  isditical  leaders  nnd  gambling 
‘bosses. ' that  if  the  said  bosses  contribute  liberally 
to  local  political  funds  they  shall  have  immunity 
from  interference  or  punishment  by  public  officials. 

Illegal  liquor  traffic,  the  Imuking  gambling  game, 
the  policy  shop,  the  pool-room,  the  vending  of  filthy 
publications,  each  nnd  every  one  has  maintained  its 
existence  by  a system  of  paying  political  blackmail 
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levied  by  |>olitical  leaders  or  officials  in  the  district 
where  it  belongs.  ” 

Mr  Comstock  censures  the  daily  newspapers  for 
giving  aid  and  encouragement  to  the  race- track 
and  pool  room  gamblers  by  the  daily  publication  of 
“tips’’  upon  the  various  races 

TAX  THE  LOTTERIES  OUT  OF  EXISTENCE. 

'T'HE  “Suppression  of  Lotteries  by  Taxation”  is 

1 the  subject  of  a paper  by  Mr  Horace  White 
in  the  Forum  for  February.  In  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion, Has  Congress  the  power  to  tax  lotteries  and 
lottery  dealers?  ho  shows  that  such  taxes  have  l*een 
imposed  within  a recent  period  The  act  passed  by 
Congress  iti  June,  1804.  to  establish  a system  of 
internal  revenue  required  lottery  ticket  dealers  to 
pay  a license  of  $100  per  year,  and  also  imposed  a 
tax  ou  the  gross  receipts  of  lotteries.  In  March, 
1865.  an  act  was  passed  which  imposed  a fine  on 
lottery  dealers  who  engaged  in  business  without 
having  first  obtained  a license,  and  this  was  fol- 
lowed in  July.  1866,  by  another,  which  required 
the  managers  of  lotteries  to  give  liomls  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  tax  on  the  gross  receipts. 

CONGRESS  HAS  THE  POWER. 

If.  then.  Congress  can  tax  lotteries,  has  it  the 
power  to  tax  them  out  of  existence?  Has  it,  in* 
quires  Mr.  White,  “the  power  to  impose  a tax  ob- 
viously intended  to  destroy  the  article  or  vocation 
taxed?”  Such  destructive  power  has  also  recently 
l>eeu  exercised  by  Congress.  “ It  was  invoked  to 
crush  out  a ]>erfectly  lawful  and  useful  industry, 
namely ; the  manufacture  of  oleomargarine.  A 
glance  at  the  act  of  Congress  of  August  2,  1886, 
aud  a reference  to  the  debates  preceding  it,  will 
convince  any  impartial  reader  that  revenue  was 
not  the  moving  consideration  when  the  oleomarga- 
rine law  was  passed.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
in  his  annual  report  of  that  year  said  that  the  exist- 
ing surplus  taxation  was  $125,000,000  per  year.  The 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  in  his  re|x>rt  for 
1887  dealt  with  this  subject  at  considerable  length, 
and  showed  conclusively  that  the  object  of  the 
measure  as  first  introduced  was  the  prohibition  of 
the  artirlo  by  means  of  the  taxing  power,  but  that 
the  reduction  of  the  tax  to  two  cents  per  (xiund  had 
left  the  industry  a chance  for  its  life.'* 

The  act  of  Congress  passed  March  3,  1865.  “ delib 
erately  and  intentionally”  taxing  out  of  existence 
State  bank-notes,  is  cited  as  another  instance  of  the 
exercise  of  this  power  by  Congress 

Mr  White  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  hill  recently 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Con- 
gressman Little,  of  New  York,  requiring  all  dealers 
in  lottery  tickets  to  take  out  licenses  at  $100  each, 
ami  imposing  a tax  of  seventy  five  per  cent,  ou  the 
face  value  of  all  tickets  or  receipts,  would  lie  quite 
sufficient  to  kill  all  lotteries,  and  expresses  the  hope 
that  this  measure  or  something  equivalent  may  soon 
pass. 


THE  NICARAGUA  CANAL. 

TIIE  Forum  for  February  contains  two  articles 
on  the  Nicaragua  Canal , one  by  Hon.  Warner 
Miller,  President  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  Construc- 
tion Company,  the  other  by  Capt.  W.  L,  Merry,  for 
some  years  President  of  the  San  Francisco  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

Its  Commercial  Advantage. 

Mr.  Miller  treats  of  the  canal  with  reference  to 
the  effect  that  this  water  passage  would  have  up>n 
American  commerce.  lie  regards  the  construction 
of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  as  the  one  great  work  which 
remains  to  be  accomplished  before  the  United  States 
can  enter  upon  the  full  development  of  their  vast 
territory  ami  resources.  Overland  railroads  can.  iu 
his  opinion,  do  hut  little  more  for  the  Pacific  slope. 
The  great  distance  to  be  traversed  and  the  high 
mountain  ranges  to  be  crossed  render  it  impossible 
that  agricultural  products  and  raw  materials—  which 
constitute  the  chief  part  of  the  wealth  of  that  region 
— shall  be  transported  by  rail  acrottt  the  entire 
country. 

The  Pacific  coast  is  further  from  New  York  and 
Liverpool — with  which  ports  its  principal  trade 
must  be  earri«Ml  on— than  any  other  |X>rtioti  of  the 
world  which  enters  into  competition  with  the  prod 
ucte  of  California.  But  build  the  Nicaragua  Canal 
and  San  Francisco  is  brought  nearer  to  Liverpool 
than  is  Calcutta.  Then  the  wheat-growing  lauds  of 
our  Pacific  slope,  with  intelligent  labor  and  agri 
cultural  machinery,  would  always  l>e  able  to  com* 
|x*te  with  the  ignorant  labor  of  India  iu  the  markets 
of  Europft.  The  Pacific  slope  contains  a million 
square  miles,  capable  of  sustaining  more  people 
than  now  live  in  North  America.  The  land  is  fertile, 
producing  all  varieties  of  grains,  useful  plants,  and 
fruits.  The  mountains  contain  the  most  valuable 
mines  in  the  world.  The  forests  of  California,  Ore- 
gon. and  Washington  am  valuable  beyond  computa- 
tion. and  could  supply  the  wauts  of  the  world  for 
centuries  to  come.  The  Western  waters  teem  with 
valuable  food  fishes.  The  climate  is  the  most  desir- 
able on  the  American  continent. 

Build  the  Nicaragua  Canal  and  our  Pacific  coast 
is  brought  ten  thousand  miles  nearer  to  New  York 
Then  commerce  between  the  two  seaboards  will  be- 
come profitable  and  have  rapid  growth,  ttye  agri- 
cultural products  and  raw  materials  of  the  Pacific 
coast  can  be  sent  to  good  markets,  population  on 
the  Pacific  coast  will  double  in  live  and  quadruple 
in  ten  years,  and  with  increased  population  there 
will  come  activity  iu  every  department  of  manu- 
facture and  trade. 

The  advantages  accruing  to  the  United  States  by 
the  completion  of  the  canal  would  not  be  confined 
to  the  Pacific  coast  The  canal  would  open  up  new 
markets  to  the  cotton  of  the  Gulf  States,  to  the 
grains  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  aud  to  the  manu- 
factures of  the  Atlantic  coast.  It  would  further 
more  give  the  merchants  of  the  Atlantic  coast  2,700 
miles  advantage  over  the  merchants  of  Europe  in 
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trade  with  the  Pacific  coast  of  South  America.  Mr. 
Miller  estimates  that  the  canal  would  attract  com- 
merce to  the  value  of  not  lees  than  $600,000,000  a 
year,  and  that  this  would  pay  a liberal  profit  upon 
tlie  cost  of  the  canal. 

Political  Aspects  of  the  Canal. 

Captain  Merry  view's  the  canal  in  its  political 
aspects.  He  believes  firmly  that  the  United  States 
should  assume  control.  The  Government  could  do 
the  work  more  economically  than  a private  com- 
pany, and  it  would  lx?  in  the  interest  of  American 
supremacy  thus  to  act.  Regarding  the  heavier  cost 
which  the  construction  of  the  canal  by  private  cap- 
ital would  necessitate,  he  says:  “ Construction  bonds 
must  be  negotiated  at  a large  discount  ; stock  must 
accompany  the  sale  of  bonds  as  a bonus ; interest 
account  and  bankers’  commission  w’ill  be  properly 
chargeable  to  construction  account,  and  the  enter- 
prise may  be  delayed  by  a want  of  funds,  owing  to 
financial  conditions  adverse  to  investments  of  work 
of  this  character.  It  will  probably  cost  50  per  cent, 
more  to  build  and  two  or  three  years  longer  to  com- 
plete than  if  constructed  under  Government  control 
and  with  such  guarantees  as  will  give  full  financial 
confidence  to  investors  in  the  securities  of  the  com- 
pany. For  this  increased  cost  our  commerce  must 
pay  in  tolls,  while  delay  in  its  completion  will  be  a 
serious  loss  to  the  company  in  every  sense. 

“Nicaragua  is  a sparsely  settled  country  with 
great  but  undeveloped  resources,  a healthy  climate, 
and  internal  waterways  insuring  cheap  tran&porta- 
tion.  It  is  to  become  the  scene  of  great  industrial 
and  commercial  activity  as  the  highway  of  the 
world’s  commerce.  The  nation  tliat  supplies  the 
capital  to  build  the  canal  will  control  its  commerce 
and  subsequently  its  policy.  The  expenditure  of  the 
large  amount  needed  for  construction,  the  employ- 
ment of  skilled  labor,  largely  from  the  nation  sup- 
plying the  money,  and  the  natural  influence  which 
always  accompanies  capital — these  are  abundant 
reasons  for  this  assertion.” 

It  is  further  maintained  by  this  writer  that  if  the 
canal  is  constructed  under  private  control,  and  if 
foreign  capital  is  employed,  the  nation  which  sup- 
plies this  capital  cannot  be  consistently  prevented 
by  our  Government  from  landing  forces  for  the 
protection  and  the  maintenance  of  the  neutrality  of 
the  work.  “ We  might  in  such  case  need  to  use  the 
canal  for  the  passage  of  our  naval  vessels  or  mili- 
tary transports  and  find  it  blocked  at  the  termini 
by  a foreign  fleet  declining  under  instructions  to 
permit  our  ships  to  pass  from  ocean  to  ocean.  We 
&h«>uld  then  have  to  fight  for  what  we  can  now' 
obtain  peaceably  and  with  decided  pecuniary  ad- 
vantage to  the  republic.” 

If  the  Nicaragua  Canal  is  not  built  under  the 
control  of  the  United  States  Government  there  is 
strong  reasons  to  believe,  it  is  asserted,  that  the 
British  Government  will  attempt  to  assume  control 
«f  this  vantage  point  on  the  American  hemisphere. 
“What  is  to  prevent  the  English  Government  from 
acquiring  the  Controlling  interest  in  the  Nicaragua 


Canal  as  it  has  done  in  the  Suez  Canal?  And  if  she 
considers  that  military  conditions  permit  of  her 
occupying  and  closing  the  Suez  Canal,  why  not  the 
Nicaragua  Canal?”  The  political  considerations, 
concludes  Captain  Merry,  demand  that  the  Ameri- 
can inter-oceanic  canal  l>e  placed  under  American 
control. 

THE  COMMERCE  OF  THE  GREAT  LAKES. 

SENATOR  C.  K.  DAVIS,  of  Minnesota,  has  an 
article  in  the  February  Forum  full  of  statistical 
information  regarding  the  commerce  of  our  Great 
Lakes.  The  figures  presented  showr  that  about 
9.000.000  tons  of  freight  paRs  through  the  lock  in  the 
St.  Mary’s  River  alone  each  year.  The  tonnage 
which  passed  through  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Caual  in 
1888  was,  it  is  further  shown,  over  one-third  greater 
than  that  carried  through  the  Suez  Canal  in  the 
same  year,  and  considerably  more  than  one-fourth  of 
the  total  tonuage  of  American  and  foreign  vessels 
entered  at  and  cleared  from  |K>rts  of  the  United 
States  for  the  year  ending  June,  1890. 

Of  the  recent  development  and  the  possibilities  of 
the  Lake  Superior  commerce,  he  says:  “The  iron 
deposits  of  Minnesota  anti  Wisconsin  have  been 
extensively  worked  only  since  1885.  The  annual 
output  is  now  millions  of  tons  yearly,  and  it  is 
greatly  increasing.  The  agricultural  and  grazing 
products  of  Minnesota,  the  Dakotas,  and  Montana 
are  increasing  with  astonishing  rapidity  and  out 
of  all  projK>rtion  to  the  gTowth  in  population.  The 
unprecedented  crop  of  1891  overtaxes  the  power  of 
the  railroads  to  move  the  jmrtion  that  has  been 
threshed,  and  much  of  it  remains  unthreshed  for 
w'ant  of  men  and  machinery  to  do  the  work.  The 
ore  and  the  herds  of  Montana  are  as  yet  in  their 
beginnings  of  production.” 

Senator  Davis  reviews  the  various  routes  which 
might  be  profitably  developed  or  opened  up.  He  re- 
gards with  favor  the  proposed  route  to  the  oceau  by 
way  of  Lake  Winnipeg  and  Lake  Huron,  and  points 
out  that  the  harbor  of  Churchill  on  Hudson  Bay  is 
no  further  away  from  Liverpool  than  is  New  York. 

He  believes  that  a ship  canal  around  the  falls  of 
N iagara,  capable  of  the  {lassage  of  vessels  of  twenty 
feet  draught,  lias  become  a necessity.  “The  develop 
ment  of  the  West  and  Northwest,  the  improvement 
at  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and  the  anticipated  comple- 
tion of  the  canal  from  Chicago  to  the  Mississippi 
River,  and  of  another  from  the  head  of  Lake  Superior 
to  the  St.  Croix  River,  enforce  immediate  and  favor- 
able consideration  of  this  project.  Cargoes  trans- 
ferred to  canal -boats  at  Oswego  are  one  hundred  and 
forty -five  miles  nearer  New  York  than  if  transform! 
at  Buffalo.  To  the  Hudson  River  by  this  route  the 
average  trip  is  four  days,  as  against  an  average  trip 
of  six  days  from  Buffalo.  The  Niagara  Canal  can 
be  passed  in  eleven  hours,  and  the  |>assage  thence  to 
Oswego  can  be  made  in  eight  hours.  This  is  a sav- 
ing of  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  average  time  of  the 
trip  from  Buffalo.  ” 
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THE  REWE1V  OF  REVIEWS. 


OUR  MILITIA  SYSTEM  AND  ITS  NEEDS. 

IN  the  February  Century  Francis  V.  Greene  writes 
on  “The  New  National  Guard.”  which  has  some 
especial  importance  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that 
many  people  do  not  know  there  is  such  a thing  as  a 
National  Guard,  and  even  if  they  do.  think  of  it  as 
only  a kind  of  amusement  and  recreation. 

The  Father  of  his  Country  urged  repeatedly  the 
advantage  of  a well -organized  and  efficient  militia, 
and  now.  after  a century,  the  wisdom  of  his  words 
is  beginning  to  l>e  appreciated.  In  the  War  of  1812 
the  eminent  unwisdom  of  not  having  a trained 
militia  was  demonstrated  with  painful  and  disas- 
trous clearness.  This  experience  gave  rise  to  desul- 
tory attempts  at  organization,  which  have  continued 
in  the  form  of  local  militia  companies.  Hut  it  is 
only  in  the  last  decade  that  the  thorough  methods 
which  Mr.  Greene  describes  have  arisen. 

“ Every  State  in  the  Union  has  revised  its  military 
code  since  1881,  and  in  all  hut  seven  States  there  is 
now  an  organized,  uniformed,  and  armed  National 
Guard. " 

“The  organized  militia  numbers  109,fi?4,  or  9,000 
officers  and  100,000  men.  The  average  attendance 
at  camps,  as  reported  by  the  adjutant-generals  of 
States,  varies  from  75  to  95  per  cent.”  In  the  South 
there  is  a minimum  of  enthusiasm  and  interest  in 
the  militia  organization,  some  States  making  no 
appropriation,  and  not  even  using  that  which  they 
receive  from  the  general  Government.  The  West- 
ern States  come  next  in  the  order  of  lassitude,  and 
the  most  active  work  is  done  in  the  East,  particu- 
larly New  England,  where  there  is  an  expenditure 
equivalent  to  fifteen  eeuts  per  inhabitant. 

THE  DUTY  OF  CONGRESS,  STATE.  AND  SOLDIER. 
The  reasons  for  the  existence  of  a militia  lie  in 
its  ability  and  duty  to  assist  the  general  Govern- 
ment in  repelling  invasion  and  suppressing  insur- 
rection. to  aid  the  State  ill  maintaining  order,  and 
in  its  value  as  an  auxiliary  training-school  for  men 
and  officers. 

With  these  points  in  view  Mr.  Greene  defines  the 
respective  duties  to  the  three  parties  of  the  system 
F'irnt. — The  Federal  Government  should  provide 
arms,  equipments,  and  equipage,  all  of  tin*  latest 
pattern  furnished  to  the  regular  troops,  a service 
undress  uniform,  and  the  system  of  drill : and  it 
should  have  the  right  to  an  annual  inspection,  and 
to  require  a certain  standard  of  efficiency  as  a con- 
dition of  its  contributions. 

Second.  — The  State  should  provide  armories,  camp- 
ing grounds.  rifle-ranges,  and  ammunition,  and  the 
cost  of  transportation  necessary  for  assembling  the 
entire  force  of  the  State  for  out  door  instruction 
once  in  each  year. 

Third. — The  officers  and  men  should  give  their 
own  time  without  pay,  purchase  the  distinctive  full 
dress  uniform  of  their  regiment  or  State,  and  pay 
such  annual  dues  as  are  necessary  for  fitting  up 
their  armory  rooms  according  to  their  own  taste, 
providing  such  athletic  s|M>rts  as  are  useful  in  devel- 


oping their  physical  condition,  and  paying  such 
incidental  expenses  as  the  State  cannot  possibly  be 
charged  with,  but  which  are  essential  to  maintain- 
ing a proper  esprit  de  corjw. 

REGISTRY  OF  LAND  TITLES. 

Mr.  Atkinson  Describes  the  Australian 
System. 

EDWARD  ATKINSON  has  a brief,  clear  paper 
in  the  January  Century  on  “The  Australian 
Registry  of  Land  Titles.**  Tills  discussion  has  es- 
pecial importance  just  now  for  us,  as  the  reform*, 
or  measures  in  that  direction,  are  before  several  of 
our  State  legislatures. 

The  method  which  Mr.  Atkinson  describes  » 
called  the  Torrens  system,  after  Sir  Roliert  R.  Tor 
reus,  who  modelled  it  on  the  process  of  registering 
ship  titles  and  introduced  it  into  South  Australia. 
It  lias  been  copied  throughout  Australia  and  in  New 
Zealand  and  British  Columbia,  everywhere  meeting 
with  unqualified  success,  as  might  have  been  safely 
predicted  from  an  a priori  consideration  of  its  evi- 
dent advantages  over  the  old  system  of  private 
conveyancing. 

In  Australia  the  method  of  procedure  is  described 
as  follows;  “The  person  or  persons  in  whom  the  fee 
is  claimed  to  be  vested  may  apply  to  luive  the  land 
placed  on  the  registry  of  titles ; these  application*, 
together  with  the  deeds,  evidences,  and  abstracts  of 
title,  accompanied  by  plans  of  the  land,  are  sub- 
mitted for  examination  to  a barrister  and  to  a con 
vevancer — who  are  styled  examiners  of  titles — who 
examine  the  titles  exactly  as  they  would  on  behalf 
of  an  intending  purchaser,  if  the  title  were  not  to 
lie  registered.  The  report  of  the  examiners  is  made 
to  the  registrar.  If  the  title  is  a good  holding  title 
the  application  is  admitted.  Should  the  applicant 
fail  to  satisfy  the  examiners  it  is  rejected.  If  there 
is  evidence  of  title  wanting,  of  which  the  reputed 
owner  can  compel  completion,  notices  corresponding 
in  many  respects  to  those  Yequired  in  our  probate 
courts  are  served,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case. 

“The  certificates  of  title  are  issued  iu  duplicate. 
These  certificates  set  forth  the  nature  of  the  estate 
of  the  applicant,  whether  a fee  simple  or  a limited 
ownership;  they  notify  by  memorials  endorsed  all 
lesser  estates,  leases,  charges,  easements,  rights,  or 
other  interests  current  or  ufT«*cting  the  land  at  tbe 
time.  ” 

THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  REGISTERING  TITI-ES. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  very  much  is  gained  by  the 
fact  of  indisputable,  indefeasible  title.  Then*  an* 
cases  all  about  us  where  standing  suspicion  of  a 
title  or  plain  defect  in  it  has  produced  a coma  in 
trade  and  iudustiy.  Huge  tracts  of  land  in  Georgia, 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  Virginia,  especially  in  th*e 
mountain,  mineral -bearing  regions,  are  so  clouded 
over  as  to  their  real  ownership  as  to  render  any 
operations  too  hazardous  for  redeeming  capital. 

Frequently  the  greatest  injustice  has  been  done 
by  subjecting  the  improvements  and  building*  on 
real  estate  to  all  the  disadvantages  proceeding  from 
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« subsequent  defect  discovered  in  the  title  to  the 
ground.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  one  of  the  reforms 
which  we  are  to  profit  by  is  the  setting  aside  of  an 
insurance  fund  built  up  from  the — amply  sufficient 
— registry  fees  for  reimbursement  of  the  persons 
holding  the  real  titles  in  such  cases. 

A not  inconsiderable  advantage  of  the  State  reg 
istry  system  is  the  fact  that  it  lessens  very  greatly 
the  cost  of  conveyancing — reduces  it  “from  pounds 
to  shillings.  ” The  exact  figures  are  given,  and  they 
prove  this  completely. 

The  title -registry  work  is  cognate  with  the  exist- 
ing registry  of  deeds,  and  no  new  office  would  have 
to  be  instituted.  It  would  simply  be  necessary  to 
put  into  the  office  for  the  registry  of  deeds  a barris- 
ter and  conveyancer  to  assure  the  grounds  for 
granting  indefeasibility.  Mr.  Atkinson  holds  that 
the  constitutional  principle  of  the  reform  must  be 
good,  on  tlie  ground  that  as  titles  were  originally 
derived  from  the  State  it  is  eminently  proper  that 
the  State  should  insure  them.  Further,  the  Shite 
holds  the  only  power  capable  of  rectifying  mistakes 
and  unravelling  tangles  caused  by  ignorant  or  fraud- 
ulent conveyancing. 

In  some  of  our  States  such  a reform  would  require 
a constitutional  amendment.  But  this  is  not  the 
case  in  Massachusetts,  which  already  lias  well  under 
consideration  the  Torrens  system,  with  mutations 
to  suit  American  and  New  England  conditions. 


THE  TAMMANY  DEMOCRACY. 

TAMMANY  HALL’S  influence  as  a factor  in 
New  York  and  national  politics  is  eloquently 
presented  in  the  North  American  Review  for  Febru- 
ary by  Mr.  Richard  Croker,  its  present  chief. 

No  attempt  is  made  to  defend  the  organization. 
That  would  be  at  variance  with  its  policy,  which  is 
always  aggressive  and  never  defensive.  “A  well- 
organized  political  club,  ” says  Mr.  Croker,  44  is  made 
for  the  purpose  of  aggressive  warfare.  It  must  move, 
and  it  must  always  move  forward  against  its  ene- 
mies, If  it  makes  mistakes  it  leaves  them  behind 
and  goes  ahead.  If  it  is  encumbered  by  useless 
baggage  or  half-hearted  or  traitorous  camp  follow- 
ers it  cuts  them  off  and  goes  ahead.  While  it  does 
not  claim  to  be  exempt  from  error,  it  does  claim  to 
be  always  aiming  at  success  by  proper  and  lawful 
methods,  and  to  have  the  good  of  tye  general  com- 
munity always  in  view  as  its  end  of  effort.  Such 
an  organization  has  no  time  or  place  for  apologies 
or  excuses,  and  to  indulge  in  them  would  hazard 
its  existence  and  certainly  destroy  its  usefulness.” 
The  methods  of  the  organization  are  presented  in 
the  following  paragraphs  “As  one  of  the  members 
of  this  organization.  I simply  do  what  all  its  mem- 
bers are  ready  to  do  as  occasion  offers,  and  that  is, 
to  stand  by  its  principles  and  affirm  its  record.  We 
aasert,  to  begin  with,  that  its  system  is  admirable 
in  theory  and  works  excellently  well  in  practice. 
There  are  now  twenty -four  Assembly  districts  in 
the  county,  which  are  represented  in  an  Executive 


Committee  by  one  member  from  each  district, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  oversee  all  political  movements 
in  his  district,  from  the  sessions  of  the  primaries 
down  to  the  tiual  counting  of  the  ballots  after  the 
election  polls  are  closed  This  member  of  the  Exec- 
utive Committee  is  a citizen  of  repute,  always  a 
man  of  ability  and  good  executive  training.  If  he 
were  not  he  could  not  be  permitted  to  take  or  hold 
the  place.  If  lie  goes  to  sleep  or  commits  overt  acts 
that  shock  public  morality  he  is  compelled  to 
resign.  Such  casualties  rarely  occur,  because  they 
are  not  the  natural  growth  of  the  system  of  selection 
which  the  organization  practises ; but  when  Tam- 
many discovers  a diseased  growth  in  her  organism, 
it  is  a matter  of  record  that  she  does  not  hesitate  at 
its  extirpation. 

“Coincident  with  the  plan  that  all  the  Assembly 
districts  shall  be  thoroughly  looked  after  by  experi- 
enced leaders  who  are  in  close  touch  with  the  cen- 
tral committees  is  the  development  of  the  doctrine 
that  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire;  in  other 
words,  that  good  work  is  worth  payiug  for,  and  in 
order  that  it  may  be  good  must  be  paid  for.  The 
affairs  of  a vast  community  are  to  be  administered. 
Skilful  men  must  administer  them.  These  men 
must  be  compensated.  The  principle  is  precisely 
the  same  as  that  which  governs  the  workings  of  a 
railway,  or  a bank,  or  a factory  ; and  it  is  an  illus- 
tration of  the  operation  of  sophistries  and  unsound 
moralities,  so  much  in  vogue  among  our  closet  re- 
formers, that  any  jiersons  who  have  outgrown  the 
kindergarten  should  shut  their  eyes  to  this  obvious 
truth.  Now.  since  there  must  be  officials,  and  since 
these  officials  must  be  paid,  and  well  paid,  in  order 
to  insure  able  and  constant  service,  why  should  they 
not  be  selected  from  the  membership  of  the  society 
that  organizes  the  victories  of  the  dominant  party?” 

The  sum  of  Mr.  Croker’s  effusions  is  that  “ in  re- 
spect of  age,  skilful  management,  unity  of  purpose, 
devotion  to  correct  principles,  public  usefulness, 
and,  finally,  success,  the  Tammany  Democracy  has  no 
superior  in  political  affairs  the  world  over.” 


Rosebery  versus  Gladstone. — Lord  Braboume.  in 
Btacktcood's  Magazine  for  February,  has  the  first 
place  with  an  article  entitled  “Rosebery  venru* 
Gladstone,”  a paper  in  which  he  docs  his  best  to 
show  that  “Lord  Rosebery,  in  his  admirable  biog- 
raphy of  Pitt.  has.  in  the  honorable  vindication 
of  that  Minister's  position  and  character,  shattered 
and  shivered  the  frail  and  flimsy  foundation  upon 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  had.  built  up  an  attempted 
historical  justification  of  his  attacks  upon  the 
Union  and  its  author.”  Lord  Rosebery  has  done  the 
Unionist  party  and  Great  Britain  “good  service  in 
his  exposure  of  the  unfairness,  the  exaggerations, 
and  the  baseless  accusations  to  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  unhappily  lent  himself ; in  his  fair  and  vivid  rep- 
resen tati du  of  the  crisis  which  actually  existed  iu 
1799-1800,  and  of  the  absolute  necessity  for  resolute 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Prime  Miuister.  ” 
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THE  LATE  KHEDIVE. 

IN  Blackirooti n Magazine  for  February  Mr  Fran- 
cis Scudamore  lias  an  article  on  “Troubled 
Egypt  and  the  Late  Khedive."  He  recalls  the  fact 
that  Tewfik  Pasha  was  the  son  of  a peasant  girl 
who  was  a slave  in  the  house  of  Islunail  Pasha. 
She  was  not  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  harem,  but  a 


THE  LATE  KHEDIVE  or  EGYPT. 


domestic  employed  in  some  light  menial  capacity 
in  the  household.  As.  however,  she  bore  a son,  she 
had  a right  to  the  vacant  place  of  fourth  wife. 
Ishmail  disliked  her.  but  he  could  not  put  her  aside. 
When  Ishmail  left  Egypt,  making  room  for  his  son 
Tewfik,  he  carried  witli  him  “thirty  great  chests  of 
jewels,  £150,000  in  gold  for  his  immediate  neces- 
sities and  accompanied  by  seventy  ladies  of  his 
harem  and  a regiment  of  followers.  ” 

Mr.  Scudamore  asserts  that  every  night  in  the 
early  part  of  1882  Arabi  tortured  his  Circassian 
prisoners.  lie  says:  “Arabi  visited  them  in 

prison,  and  sought  to  obtain  by  torture  evidence 
that  would  enable  him  to  take  the  life  of  his  en- 
emy, Osman  Rifkv.  Many  tragedies  have  been  en- 
acted in  Egypt,  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
any  more  hideous  brutality  has  ever  been  practised 
so  near  our  own  day  than  that  which  this  heartless 
and  cold  blooded  peasant  directed  each  evening  in 
the  Abdin  prison.  At  length  the  Khedive  stepped 


in  between  Arabi  and  his  victims,  and  saved  them 
from  death  by  torture  by  a sentence  of  banishment." 

Although  Tewfik  saved  the  Circassians,  he  had 
not  courage  to  arrest  Arabi  at  the  decisive  moment, 
when  one  vigorous  act  might  liave  quelled  the  rebel- 
lion. “Had  he  followed  the  spirited  and  manly 
advice  of  Mr.  Colvin— liad  be  arrested  the  traitor  in 
sight  of  all.  or  cut  him  down  as  was  his  right— 
there  would  have  been  an  end  of  all  mutinies.  Alas' 
He  did  neither.  ' We  are  between  four  fires, ' he 
said,  when  Arabi  had  sheathed  his  sword  and  Col- 
vin whispered,  'Now  is  your  moment.’  'We  are 
between  four  fires.  What  can  I do?  We  shall  all 
be  killed !’  ” 

Since  the  war  Tewfik 's  conduct  has  been  admir- 
able : “ There  is  only  one  phrase  that  can  adequately 
sum  up  the  late  Khedive's  character.  He  was  a 
thoroughly  honorable  gentleman.  Above  all  things, 
he  was  loyal — loyal  to  the  back-boue.  In  spite  of 
every  temptation  and  provocation,  he  refused  to 
intrigue  ngainst  his  father.  Equally  loyal  when 
he  had  accepted,  much  against  his  will,  the  detest- 
able dual  control  which  he  predicted  would  fail,  as 
indeed  it  did,  hesupi>ortcd  it  loyally  through  recur- 
rent blunder's  ” 

Mr.  Scudamore  is  very  strongly  of  opinion  that 
it  is  im|)088ible  to  deliver  Egypt  over  to  the  Egyp- 
tians without  seeing  barbarism  established.  The 
Egyptian  Council  of  State  in  1890  voted  by  a large 
majority  in  favor  of  subjecting  brigands  convicted 
of  assassination  and  robbery  to  amputation  of  the 
right  hand  anil  left  foot,  followed  by  crucifixion 
With  such  a people  under  him  and  foreign  intrigues 
round  him.  it  was  a wonder  that  Tewfik  got  aloDg 
as  well  as  he  did. 

Mr.  Scudamore  says:  “In  appearance  Tewfik 

Pasha,  while  bearing  a certain  resemblance  to  his 
father,  in  so  far  us  a rather  good- looking  dark  man 
can  resemble  a strikingly  ugly  red  one.  yet  wore 
many  strong  traces  of  the  fellah  side  of  his  parent 
age.  At  first  sight  he  doubtless  struck  his  visitor 
as  being  a somewhat  heavy,  stolid,  almost  clumsy- 
brained  Ottoman,  who,  despite  a graceful  dignity, 
inseparable  from  his  origin  and  training,  possessed 
little  more  intellectual  expression  than  does  the 
'Turk’s  head'  known  in  this  country.  But  when 
his  interest  was  awakened  in  his  visitor's  conversa- 
tion, and  in  this  he  was  neither  liackward  nor  hard 
to  please,  his  tfcv  was  at  once  lit  up  with  that 
pleasant,  winning  smile  which  has  a peculiar  charm 
in  grave  Turkish  faces." 


MR.  ARTHUR  M.  CORNEY  gives  in  the  Educa- 
tional Rerie w for  February  the  results  of  his 
investigations  into  the  growth  of  colleges  in  the 
United  States,  which  are  in  brief : “That  the  in- 
crease in  college  students  has  fnr  exceeded  that  of 
the  jwipulation  during  the  forty  years  1850-90,  that 
while  the  population  has  increased  165  per  cent., 
this  has  taken  place  in  spite  of  the  great  influx  of 
immigration,  which  has  as  yet  furnished  practically 
no  students  to  the  colleges." 
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BRAZIL  AND  FONSECA. 

DR  WALTER  ADAMS.  JR.,  our  United  States 
Minister  to  Brazil,  contributes  to  the  Febm 
ary  Cosmopolitan  a brief  paper  on  “The  Rise  and 
Fall  of  Fonseca.”  which  will  be  of  high  value  to 
]*>ople  who  have  come  out  of  recent  Brazilian  his- 
tory pretty  well  “muddled  up”  by  daily  newspaper 
reports. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  TWO  YEARS. 

The  deposition  and  exile  of  that  gentle  man  and 
devoted  ruler.  Dorn  Pedro  II.,  occurred  in  Novem- 
ber, 1W9,  the  exciting  cause  l>eing  the  attempt  to 
form  a national  guard  of  the  better  class  of  citizens. 
This  was  a suggestion  of  the  Count  D’Eu,  Dom 
Pedro’s  son  iu  law,  who  wished  to  secure  the  suc- 
cession of  his  M’ife  to  the  throne. 

The  blameless  old  king  departed  with  nothing  but 
blessings  and  wishes  for  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
the  country  he  had  loved  and  ruled  over  for  a half 
century.  A poetic  justice  would  have  spared  him 
the  last  and  bitterest  two  years  of  his  life. 

The  provisional  government  under  Marshal  Fon- 
seca was  composed  of  material  crude  in  the  extreme, 
the  only  man  clearly  fit  to  fill  his  position  being 
Colonel  Benjamin  Constant,  Minister  of  War,  whose 
modesty  and  retiring  disposition  lessened  the  good 
influence  he  might  have  exerted.  Fonseca  was  a 
soldier,  fit  leader  for  military  dictatorship,  a perfect 
type  of  the  South  American  “president”  of  a repub- 
lic. 

The  provisional  government  at  once  began  high- 
handed proceedings  of  the  most  audacious  character. 
The  governments  of  the  grejit  cities  and  of  the  prov- 
inces were  abolished  and  reconstructed  to  suit  Fon- 
seca A Co.  Prominent  republicans  were  banished. 
The  standing  army  was  almost  doubled.  The  for 
eign  cable  and  home  press  were  muzzled.  Indeed, 
these  self -constituted  authorities  were  about  to  foist 
a constitution  on  the  people,  nolens  volens,  and  were 
only  brought  to  a halt  in  their  mad  career  by  the 
refusal  of  England  and  the  United  States  to  recog- 
nize such  a constitution.  Thereupon  the  people 
were  allowed  to  elect  members  to  a constitutional 
convention  which  finally  accepted  the  articles. 
There  was  a Senate,  a House  of  Representatives,  a 
President — Fonseca — ami  a Cabinet,  after  the  order 
of  the  United  States  Government. 

In  the  mean  time,  Sefior  Barbosa,  the  Minister  of 
Finance  under  the  provisional  government,  had 
been  amusing  himself  by  granting  to  three  great 
hypothecary  banks  absolutely  mouo|M>listic  powers, 
which  l*egau  a wild  orgy  of  cheap  paper  money, 
ending  as  such  orgies  always  in  the  history  of  man 
have  ended. 

In  the  early  fall  of  1891  Congress  began  to  turn 
its  attention  toward  holding  iu  the  unmanageable 
Fonseca.  The  President  promptly  accepted  the 
challenge,  and  thereupon  began  a pitched  battle, 
which  the  Dictator  brought  to  a climax  on  Novem- 
ber 3 last.  He  dissolved  the  natioual  congress,  Rio 
Janeiro  was  declared  to  be  in  a state  of  siege,  and 


he  was  making  active  preparations  to  put  down  the 
uprising  in  the  disaffected  province  of  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul  when  the  officers  of  the  arm}'  and  navy,  with 
a sudden  access  of  patriotism,  demanded  his  res- 
ignation. The  Vice-President,  Floriano  Peixatto, 
reigned  in  his  stead. 

TO  BE  JUDGED  AFTER  HIS  KIND 
“The  career  of  Fonseca,”  says  Dr  Adams,  “illus- 
trates the  course  of  most  of  the  revolutions  of  the 
southern  hemisphere.  The  idea  of  a republic,  as 
understood  in  the  north,  does  not  exist  in  South 
America.  All  the  republics  have  been  of  a military 
character,  with  such  measures  of  liberty  as  the  mil- 
itary dictator,  whatever  his  title,  chose  to  allow. 
With  these  views  prevailing  in  the  land  Fonseca 
must  not  be  too  severely  judged.  ” 

DOM  PEDRO  AND  HIS  PEOPLE. 

IN  the  February  Arewi  James Realf,  Jr. . has  a gos- 
sipy article  on  “The  Last  American  Monarch.” 
in  which  he  writes  of  Dom  Pedro  from  the  point  of 
view  of  an  American  engineer  in  Brazil  His  re 
port  of  the  several  conversations  lie  enjoyed  some 
years  ago  with  the  “last  monarch”  but  confirms  the 
general  estimate  of  the  Brazilian  ruler  that  he  was 
a genial,  courteous  man  of  the  most  genuine  schol- 
arly attainments-- probably  the  most  cultivated  and 
erudite  emperor  the  world  has  ever  seen 
What  value  Mr.  Realf s article  possesses  lies  in 
his  explanation  of  the  opposition  to  Dom  Pedro  ; for 
here  in  this  northern  hemisphere  it  is  rather  puz 
zling  to  the  average  reader,  this  spectacle  of  the  an- 
gelic monarch  the  Brazilians  have  been  so  unaware 
of — nay,  more,  liave  refused  longer  to  entertain. 

WHY  HIS  SUBJECTS  DISLIKED  DOM  PEDRO 
Mr.  Realf  says  - “The  more  I knew  him,  the  more 
I inclined  to  the  clerical  opinion  of  his  consummate 
craftiness.  I became  satisfied  that  his  attitude 
toward  all  religions.  Catholic,  Protestant,  Jewish, 
or  what  not.  was  epitomized  in  that  truly  imperial 
phrase,  ‘the  calm  suspiciousness  of  science  1 But  I 
cannot  coincide  with  Cnstelar  in  thinking  him  a 
hypocrite  in  his  political  lil>eralism. " 

This,  then,  was  one  explanation  of  Dom  Pedro’s 
unpopularity.  The  Catholic  Church,  so  archaic  and 
powerful  an  institution  in  Brazil,  disliked  him.  The 
Catholics  called  him  that  “sly  old  fox  at  Rio.”  The 
sly  old  fox  proved  himself  bold  as  well  as  cunning 
when  the  hot  headed  young  Bishop  of  Olinda  grew 
openly  insubordinate:  notwithstanding  an  appeal  to 
Rome,  he  left  the  country,  incontinently  for  his 
country's  and  Dom  Pedro’s  good  But  the  hate 
engendered  between  church  and  state  was  one  of 
the  prime  factors  in  the  final  overthrow  of  the 
monarchy 

A second  general  cause  of  the  deep  dissatisfaction 
with  the  emperor’s  regime  was  his  liberal  and  pro 
gressive  policy  in  ojiening  up  the  country  the 
country  which  was  his  first  and  deejiest  love 
He  was  all  his  life  wlmt  Gladstone  has  grown  to 
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, a Lilieral  with  Conservative  tendencies  lie 
believed  that  the  ballot  without  a high  average  of 
education  among  the  population  was  as  dangerous  as 
dynamite.  His  was  an  eminently  practical,  scien 
-title  mind.  To  improve  first  the  material  and  then 
the  intellectual  condition  of  his  people  was  the  task 
he  set  himself,  and  to  comprehend  the  extent  of  his 
success,  one  must  consider  the  state  of  the  country 
wheu  he  began  his  tong,  strong  reign.  First,  the 
mere  opening  of  roads  for  communication  between 
the  provinces  was  a task  for  Hercules,  on  account 
of  the  physical  formation  of  the  country,  for.  except 
near  the  Amazon  and  immediately  south  of  it  the 
mountains  rise  abruptly  from  the  sea  and  make 
intercourse  with  the  interior  immensely  difficult. 
And  the  rivers,  except  the  Amazonian,  though  large, 
are  full  of  rapids.  He  was  therefore  forced  to  build 
railroads,  and  this  at  the  start  provoked  hostility 
among  his  people,  for,  as  lie  had  to  employ  foreign 
talent  in  all  the  res]ionsihle  places,  the  less  en 
lightened  accused  him  of  squandering  public  money 
on  Americans  and  English. 

"Add  to  this  the  fact  tlint  he  had  to  reconcile  in 
his  dominions  two  entirely  different  civilizations, 
for  the  interior  people  were  archaically  agricultural, 
even  more  so  than  our  Southern  planters  before  the 
war  They  owned  vast  spaces,  where  with  slave 
labor  they  raised  coffee,  cotton,  and  tobacco,  and 
they  lieiieved  in  nothing  else.  Then  there  was  a 
legion  of  poor  whites,  restless,  and  leading  a gypsy 
life  in  the  matto,  or  wilderness  hunting  and  fish 
ing  for  mere  existence,  with  no  desire  beyond  the 
wants  of  idleness,  and  almost  incapable  of  being 
roused  to  any  conception  of  improvement  for  them 
selves  or  their  children  In  contrast  and  clash  with 
these  classes  was  the  population  of  the  sea-coast 
towns— ambitious  of  the  graces  and  dignities  of  life, 
and  anxious  chiefly  for  a government  tliat  should 
not  be  troublesome  to  support.  The  hardier  uatives 
of  the  southern  provinces  increased  the  difficulties  of 
the  emperor  by  openly  avowing  their  intention  of 
having  a republic,  even  at  the  cost  of  secession, 
though  they  were  willing  to  wait  for  his  death  lie 
fore  beginning  the  struggle  for  a practical  inde- 
pendence, ” 

With  Dom  Pedro  ever  ready  and  waiting  to  abol 
ish  slavery,  in  the  face  of  the  powerful  interior  land- 
owners, we  may  imagine  tliat,  as  Mr.  Realf  says, 
“the  throne  of  the  last  American  monarch  was  not 
a bed  of  roses  " 

The  direct  causes  of  the  deposition  every  one  is 
familiar  with — the  failure  of  Dom  Pedro’s  health, 
the  regency  of  Donna  Isabella,  and  the  high  handed 
proceedings  of  herself  and  her  husband  “The 
Donna  Isabella,  with  Hapsburg.  Bourbon,  and  Bra 
ganza  blood  running  riot  in  her  veins,  and  a dissi 
pated  husband  to  dement  her  further,  could  have 
wrecked  a political  entity  as  stable  as  England,  if  she 
had  had  a few  years'  |siwer.  and  in  Brazil,  instead  of 
trying  to  allay  the  prejudice  against  her  at  the  start, 
she  tried  the  Bourl>on  method  of  stamping  on  every- 
Inxiy's  corns  so  os  to  teach  them  to  dance  merrily." 


THE  NEW  CONSTITUTION  OF  BRAZIL 

HE  leading  article  in  the  Oivrlanri  Monthly  for 
February  is  “The  New  Constitution  of  Brazil.'’ 
by  Mr.  James  W Hawes. 

The  form  of  government  adopted  by  the  Brazilian 
Congress  on  February  24.  1891,  is  not  essentially 
different  from  our  own.  The  Constitution  establishes 
a |icrpetual  and  indissoluble  union  between  the 
former  Provinces,  or  States  as  they  are  now  termed 
The  federal  government  has  exclusive  power  over 
taxes  on  im|sirts ; general  stamp  taxes ; taxes  on 
federal  poets  and  the  telegraph,  the  creation  and 
maintenance  of  custom-houses  and  the  establish- 
ment of  hanks  of  issue.  lu  exceptional  cases  of 
public  calamity  it  can  subsidize  the  States,  but  can- 
not intervene  in  their  interna]  affairs,  except  to  re- 
pel foreign  invasion  or  invasion  from  one  State 
into  another ; to  maintain  the  republican  federative 
form  of  government,  and  to  insure  the  execution  of 
the  laws  of  Congress  and  compliance  with  federal 
decisions 

The  Suites  have  the  exclusive  power  of  levying 
taxes  upon  land,  industries,  professions,  and  upon 
the  exportation  of  merchandise  of  their  own  pro- 
duction . and  a State  may  also  tax  the  importation 
of  foreign  goods  if  they  are  for  consumption  with- 
in its  own  borders,  “The  States  generally  sus- 
tain the  same  relation  to  the  Union  that  our  States 
do  to  our  national  government.  Each  State  is  gov- 
erned  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  by  it  adopted 
provided  that  the  organization  must  not  be  opposed 
to  the  constitutional  principles  of  the  Union.  In 
general,  all  the  powers  and  rights  not  expready  or 
by  necessary  implication  denied  in  this  Constitu- 
tion to  the  States  may  he  exercised  by  them.  “ 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a CongTess  com- 
posed of  a Chamber  of  Deputies  and  Senate.  The 
Chamber  is  composed  of  the  Deputies  from  the  Fed- 
eral District — the  neutral  municipality  which  forms 
the  capital — and  those  from  the  States,  in  the  fixed 
proportion  of  one  for  70,000  inhabitants.  The 
Senate  consists  of  three  memliers  from  each  State 
and  of  three  from  the  Federal  District.  Both  the 
Deputies  and  the  Senators  are  elected  by  direct 
suffrage,  representation  of  the  minority  being 
guaranteed. 

The  duties  of  the  Brazilian  Congress  are  practi 
tally  the  same  as  those  vested  with  our  legislative 
body 

The  executive  power  is  exercised  by  a President, 
who  is  elected  for  a term  of  four  years.  His  powers 
are  similar  to  those  under  our  federal  Constitution 

Tin-  Ministers  of  State  sustain  to  the  President 
and  Congress  relations  similar  to  those  of  our  Cabi 
net  officers. 

The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  of  Brazil 
is  lodgi-d  with  a Supreme  Federal  Tribunal  com 
jiosed  of  fifteen  judges  and  of  as  many  federal  judges 
distributed  throughout  the  country  as  Congress  may 
create. 

To  the  Supreme  Federal  Tribunal  it  Ix-longs  to 
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prosecute  aud  judge  originally  the  President  of  the 
republic  in  common  crimes  and  the  Ministers  of 
State ; suits  between  the  Union  and  the  States  or 
between  the  States,  and  conflicts  of  federal  judges, 
and  to  act  finally  on  certain  cases  of  appeal  from 
the  superior  courts  of  the  States 


EMILE  DE  LAVELEYE. 

IN  our  student  years,  writes  Paul  Laifitte  in  the 
Revue  Bleue  of  January  9.  certain  writers' 
would  have  an  attraction  for  us;  philosophers, 
moralists,  economists,  historians,  with  them  one 
was  able  to  leave  the  lieaten  paths.  In  their  judg 
merit  of  men  and  things  thej’  knew  how  to  unite 
resiiect  for  the  past  with  the  ’intelligence  of  the 
present,  they  were  liberal  without  being  doctrinaire, 
ojien  to  new  ideas,  incapable  of  reducing  politics 
to  the  prejudices  of  party,  or  science  to  the  formu- 
las of  a school.  Emile  de  Laveleye  was  such  a mas 
ter  of  our  youth. 

Bom  at  Bruges  in  1822.  he  began  his  studies  at 
that  town  and  finished  them  at  Paris  at  the  Stanislas 
College.  For  the  last  thirty  years  nenrly  he  has 
been  Professor  of  Political  Economy  at  the  Univer 
sitv  of  Liege,  and  his  teaching  there  has  made  some 
noise  in  the  world,  as  much  because  of  the  talent  of 
the  master  as  because  of  the  novelty  of  certain  of 
his  doctrines.  The  citizen  of  a neighboring  state, 
M.  de  Laveleye  was  no  stranger  to  France  he  knew 
France  and  loved  her.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest 
aud  most  eminent  contributors  of  the  Revue  flee 
Drill-  Mamies  The  Institute  elected  him  one  of  its 
corresjwndents,  and  his  principal  works  were 
brought  out  by  the  great  Paris  publishers.  His 
works  on  political  and  social  questions  will  survive 
him — “The  Essay  on  the  Forms  of  Government  in 
Modern  Societies”  (1872)  ; “Contemporary  Social- 
ism and  especially  “ Property  and  Its  Primitive 
Forms”  (1874),  which  has  been  translated  into  Eng- 
lish. German.  Danish,  and  Russian  Among  con- 
tem|>ornry  publicists  there  are  few  whose  names 
are  so  well  known  to  the  larger  public.  This  is 
because  M de  Laveleye  had  two  eminent  French 
qualities — sincerity  and  clearness  . he  said  what  he 
thought  and  that  so  as  to  be  heard  Many  must 
have  felt  on  hearing  of  his  death  that  they  had 
lost  a kinsmqn  He  was  one  of  those  writers  to 
whom  you  turn  gladly,  that  your  own  ideas  may  be 
tested.  All  his  life  ho  fought  for  liberty  with- 
out recognizing  in  it  the  supreme  end  of  the 
struggle  he  loved  liberty  as  a means — an  instru- 
ment of  progress,  but  he  was  careful  not  to  con- 
found it  with  progress  itself.  He  wished  the  indi- 
vidual to  be  free,  more  and  more  free  ; but  he  re- 
fused to  see  any  connection  whatever  between  the 
independence  of  the  citizen  and  the  weakness  of 
tile  state 

Thus  M.  de  Ijiveleye  had  taken  an  indc|)endent 
position  . lie  was  as  distant  from  those  who  would 
concentrate  everything  in  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ment as  from  those  who  saw  in  the  government 


only  a necessary  evil.  It  wns  one  of  his  character 
istic  traits  that  he  always  applied  the  objective  aud 
historical  method  where  others  are  too  often  con- 
tented with  solutions  a priori  In  studying  the 
[last  he  saw  that  the  r6le  of  the  state  was  con 
stantly  becomiug  more  important  as  social  ques- 
tions became  more  complex.  “Civilization,"  In 
said,  “means  increase  of  life  in. every  sense.  A 
more  intense  life  needs  more  organs.  The  organ  of 
every  organized  society  is  the  state.  . . . The 
state  is  not  adverse  to  liberty . on  the  contrary,  it 
is  frequently  the  ally  and  even  the  author  of  it  in 
bringing  more  justice  into  iiumun  relations.”  M. 
de  Laveleye's  conception  of  liberty  was  therefore  a 
very  broad  aud  a very  human  one : and  his  idea  of 
a society  wisely  governed  may  be  ]terhajM  sum- 
marized thus:  The  free  individual  in  the  powerful 
state 

M de  Laveleye  explained  every  question  in  the 
light  of  history — particularly  his  theory  of  property. 
In  his  eyes  the  great  problem  of  democracy  was 
neither  political,  administrative,  military,  nor  re- 
ligious; it  was  an  economic  problem  He  was  per- 
suaded that  if  France  ever  succeeded  in  establishing 
definitely  a democratic  form  of  government,  the 
success  would  be  due  in  a great  measure  to  the 
existence  of  her  numerous  class  of  small  rural  pro- 
prietors. No  one  perlxa]*.  ever  had  a clearer  view 
of  the  difficulties  and  the  dangers  of  our  social  ques- 
tion. Long  ago  he  saw  that  democracy  needed  eu 
lightening  and  organizing,  und  he  worked  at  it 
incessantly,  aud  without  being  discouraged,  for  fifty 
years.  By  his  independent  position  in  political 
matters,  by  the  extreme  variety  of  his  works,  by 
his  practical  sense  combined  with  a speculative 
spirit,  by  the  place  which  he  occupied  in  the  ex- 
treme left  of  political  economy,  he  reminds  us  of 
Jolrn  Stuart  Mill;  and.  like  the  English  philosopher, 
he  was  bound  to  offend  sometimes  the  reactionary 
school  and  sometimes  the  revolutionary  school , but 
no  one  will  ever  dispute  the  accuracy  of  his  kuowl 
edge,  the  greatness  of  his  efforts,  his  courage,  and 
his  good  faith. 


The  Future  of  the  English  Race.— Mr.  Robert 
Johnson,  the  director  of  the  Colonial  College.  Lon- 
don.  thus  sets  forth  the  future  of  the  English  race; 

"Looking  forward  but  a few  short  years,  is  not 
the  following  a probable  forecast f Can  we  not  see 
the  great  English  family  occupying  the  whole  of 
North  America,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  a great 
part  of  South  Africa,  and  many  other  parts  of  the 
world  as  well?  In  America,  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  hand  joined  in  hand,  command  alike  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  The  United  States  of 
Australia  aud  New  Zealand  and  the  United  States 
of  South  Africa  command  the  Indian  and  Southern 
seas,  while  all  are  united  in  a firm  and  indissoluble 
alliance  with  the  mother  land  from  whom  they 
sprang  the  United  Kingdom  of  (treat  Britain  and 
Ireland  ” 
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THE  MINISTER  WHO  MUST  GO. 

Sketch  of  M.  Durnovo. 

THE  Leisure  Hour  for  February  contains  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  series  of  ’‘The  Statesmen  of  Eu- 
rope,” the  chief  place  in  which  is  given  to  M Dur- 
novo,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  who  is  chiefly 
raqjonsible  for  the  failure  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment to  cojk?  adequately  with  the  famine  ou  the 


M.  DURNOVO. 


Volga.  The  writer  takes  a very  strongly  hostile 
view  of  M.  Durnovo,  who  is  described  as  a fitting 
successor  of  Count  Demetri  Tolstoi,  whom  he  re- 
gards as  one  of  the  most  despotic  officials  from  whom 
Russia  ever  suffered. 

“Durnovo  owes  his  career  to  a mere  chance. 
When  in  1881  General  Iguatieff  held  the  portfolio 
of  Minister  of  the  Interior,  he  begged  the  Czar  to 
nominate  Durnovo  as  his  assistant,  meaning  a man 
of  the  6amc  name  with  that  of  the  actual  minister, 
a friend  of  Ignatieff  and  a good  Slavophile. 

u ‘ Which  Durnovo?'  asked  the  Czar.  ' That  stupid 
general?* 

“‘The  governor  of  Ekaterinoslaff, * promptly  re- 
plied the  ex-diplornat  Ignatieff  instantly  oliserving 
that  the  Czar  was  not  too  much  disposed  in  favor  of 
h is pi'otege,  and  desiring  to  get  out  of  the  quandary 
iu  which  he  found  himself.  Now  Ignatieff  knew 
nothing  but  the  mere  name  of  this  Durnovo,  and 
vet,  nolens  rolcns,  he  had  to  accept  him  as  his  as 
sistant.  Tims  a man  who  was  nothing  but  a simple 
administrator  came  to  hold  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant offices  of  state.  When  Ignatieff  was  succeeded 
by  Tolstoi,  Durnovo  was  chosen  to  the  post  of  head 
official  of  the  Chancellery  of  the  Emperor,  and  then 
was  nominated  Minister  of  Internal  Affairs.  Dur- 
ing tlie  two  years  that  he  has  held  his  |s»st  he  has 
initiated  no  [xilitical  measures,  for  all  those  passed 
under  his  rule  were  already  prepared  by  Couut  Tol- 


stoi, who  thus  continues,  though  dead,  still  to  fill 
his  original  office.  In  fact,  at  present  M.  Durnovo 
has  shown  himself  nothing  but  the  political  execu- 
tor of  his  predecessor — i. €■ . wholly  opposed  to  the 
modern  spirit,  for  those  are  the  terms  of  the  testa- 
ment to  which  he  gives  effect n 

M.  Durnovo  has  limited  the  jury  laws,  established 
the  new  district  administrators  in  place  of  the  jus- 
tices of  the  peace,  and  formed  the  special  police 
iuto  a powerful  and  independent  department,  en- 
tirely distinct  from  the  Home  Office.  Another  Dur- 
novo, cousin  of  tlie  Minister  of  the  Interior,  presides 
over  the  fiolice.  31.  Durnovo  is  more  or  less  in  sharp 
antagonism  with  M.  Visehnegnulsky,  Minister  of 
Finance. 

“ He  lias  always  Vieen  an  upholder  of  religious 
tolerance.  But  for  him  the  persecution  against  the 
Jew's  might  have  broken  out  sooner,  and  it  is  pu*i 
hie  that  this  persecution  may  1*  the  cause  of  hi# 
ultimate  fall.  It  is  a subject  of  constant  dispute 
between  him  and  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  who 
is  the  champion  of  intolerance  and  of  rigorous 
measures : and  it  is  possible  that  Vischnegradsky 
might  have  overturned  his  adversary  Durnovo  on 
this  question,  if  Durnovo  were  not  the  man  of  straw 
of  tlie  omnipotent  President  of  the  Holy  Synod,  Pobe 
donostzeff.  ” 


Some  Railway  Facts  and  Figures.— There  is  a 
paper,  illustrated  with  copious  pictures  of  locomo- 
tives, in  the  English  Illustrated  for  February, 
describing  the  London  and  North-Western  locomo- 
tive Works  at  Crewe.  The  Ixmdon  and  North- 
Western  engines  burn  8,095  tons  of  t'oal  every  day 
in  the  year.  One  engine,  the  “Charles  Dickens,** 
last  September  completed  a million  miles  run  in 
little  more  than  nine  and  a half  years,  that  is  to  say, 
it  ran  more  than  100,000  miles  a year,  and  consumed 
in  the  course  of  that  time  12,515  tons  of  coal,  that 
is  to  say,  it  requires  about  a ton  of  coal  to  carry  a 
train  80  miles.  “The  Lady  of  the  Lake”  has  run 
from  Tring  to  Bletchley  at  the  rate  of  80  miles  an 
hour.  The  writer  strings  together  the  following 
figures  concerning  the  Is  u nion  and  North-Western 
Capital,  $500,000,000.  Revenue  per  annum,  $50.- 
000,000.  Expenditure  per  annum,  $90,000,000. 
Number  of  jK'rsons  employed  by  com{$tny,  60,000. 
Number  of  jiersons  employed  in  locomotive  depart 
meut.  18,000.  Miles  operated  on,  2, TOO;  engines 
owned.  2.620;  carriages  owned,  6,000.  wagons 
owned.  57,000;  carts.  8,500;  horses,  3.500,  steam* 
shi|w,  20.  Passengers  carried  annually,  68. 000, 000; 
weight  of  tickets  issued  annually.  50  tons,  tons  of 
P<mk1s  and  minerals  carried  annually,  37,500,000; 
number  nf  stations.  800;  signal  cabins.  1,500;  signal 
levers  in  use,  82,000;  signal  lamps  lighted  every 
night,  17,000.  Value  of  work  done  at  Crewe  for 
various  departments,  $3, 250,000 . mileage  per  annum, 
61,417,483;  fuel  consumed,  1,129,612  tons,  water 
used.  8,416.000  tons;  numlier  of  special  trains  run— 
passenger,  58,000;  goods,  155,000. 
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PETER  THE  GREAT  AS  PETER  THE  LITTLE. 

THE  leading  contribution  to  this  month's  Scan- 
dinavian magazine  literature  is,  without 
doubt,  Gerhard  Grove's  article  in  Nordittk  Tidukrift 
on  “Features  in  the  Life  of  Peter  the  Great.'*  The 
facts  are  taken  mainly  from  the  unpublished  diary 
(kept  by  his  secretary,  Rasmas  Aereboe)  of  the 
Danish  Ambassador.  Jost  Juel,  a gallant  naval 
officer,  sometime  Commander  of  the  fleet,  and, 
later  on,  Vice-Admiral,  who  received  his  early 
maritime  education  in  Holland,  and  fell,  with 
honor,  in  1715,  at  the  battle  of  Rflgen,  fighting 
against  the  Swedes.  He  appears  to  have  been  some- 
what of  a favorite  with  Czar  Peter— a position 
which,  however,  was  not  without  its  drawbacks, 
as  the  merry  monarch  seemed  to  show  his  favoritism 
pretty  much  as  some  misguided  children  show 
their  fondness  for  their  pet  puss,  viz.,  by  tweaking 
its  whiskers  and  pulling  its  tail. 

Jost  Juel  first  met  the  Czar  at  Narva,  in  the 
November  of  1709.  The  booming  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  cannon  announced  the  latter’s 
arrival,  and  Juel  would  fain  have  ridden  to  meet 
him,  but  was  deterred  by  the  Commandant.  Peter’s 
first  visit,  after  his  arrival,  was  paid  to  the  Com- 
mandant’s father,  the  aged  ZolofT,  who  had  been 
his  childhood’s  tutor,  and  whom  he  always  treated 
with  the  most  attentive  courtesy.  Juel  states  that 
he  saw  him,  the  day  after  his  visit,  standing  like  a 
lackey  at  the  back  of  a sleigh  in  which  old  ZolofT 
reclined  and  waiting  upon  him  during  the  whole  of 
the  drive.  In  Bociety,  where  Peter  was  accustomed 
to  nicknaming  his  friends,  he  distinguished  ZolofT 
by  the  playful  appellation,  “The  Patriarch."  Juel 
deacribes  the  Czar  as  a very  tall  man,  wearing  his 
own  short,  curly  brown  hair  and  a pair  of  fairly 
large  mustaches.  He  was  simple  in  dress  and 
manner,  hut  rental kably  sharp  and  intelligent,  and 
mostly  surrounded  by  his  jesters,  who  shouted, 
screamed,  piped,  whistled,  sang,  and  smoked  in  his 
room,  while  he  himself  was  conversing,  apparently 
imdisturlied  by  the  hideous  noise  around  him.  Juel 
was  not  agreeably  impressed  by  the  freedom  the  Czar 
allowed  these  men.  and  relieves  his  feelings  in  a 
doleful  plaint  in  his  diary,  though  he  seems,  later 
on,  to  have  become  accustomed  to  Peter’s  attach- 
ment to  dwarfs  and  buffoons.  (With  Juel,  these 
terms  would  seem  to  be  synonymous.)  On  one  oc- 
casion a jester  who  had  sworn  to  shave  his  head 
or  lieard  if  Wiborg  should  l>e  taken  presented  him- 
self before  Peter  at  the  feast  after  the  taking  of  the 
town,  when  the  Czar  gave  him  a ducat  for  44 drink- 
money,”  hanging  the  coiu,  with  his  own  hands,  in 
the  jester's  beard  by  means  of  a string  and  sealing- 
wax  Instantly  the  others,  to  please  the  Czar, 
followed  his  example,  and  at  last  the  jxx>r  fool’s 
heard  became  so  heavy  that  he  was  obliged  to  tie  it 
up  to  ease  the  intense  pain  caused  by  his  burden  of 
ducats 

The  jesters  showed  neither  fear  nor  respect  for 
their  master  and  were  seldom  punished  for  their 


audacious  and  coarse  behavior.  The  Czar,  however, 
chancing  once  to  lead  the  conversation  up  to  the 
subject  of  Judas'  treachery  to  our  Saviour,  aud 
receiving  the  reply  from  one  of  his  jesters,  Jacob 
sky.  that  ** Judas  was  foolish;  he  should  not  have 
sold  Christ  so  cheap,”  showed  his  anger  and  con- 
tempt at  the  impious  frivolity  of  the  remark  by 
having  a special  order  created  for  him  and  desig- 
nating him  thereafter,  “The  Knight  of  the  Order  of 
Judas."  The  badge  of  the  order  depicted  Judas  in 
the  act  of  hanging  himself,  and  as  Jacobsky  was  a 
tiny  dwarf  and  it  weighed,  together  with  its  chain, 
something  over  a stone,  the  punishment  was  by  no 
means  slight.  Juel's  diary  gives  us  a glimpse  into 
the  idiosvncracies  of  Peter  the  Little.  To  read  how 
this  Peter,  apparently  no  relation  at  all  to  the  great 
Peter  who  founded  Russia's  capital  and  did  so  many 
wondrous  deeds,  amuses  himself  by  taking  weak- 
stoinached  wretches  out  to  sea  with  him.  shutting 
them  up  in  their  cabins  aud  laughing  at  their  sick- 
ness and  misery ; to  read  how  delightfully  he  fills 
his  subject  with  spirits  and  makes  them  helplessly 
drunk,  and  how  he  tortures  poor  Juel  with  the 
strongest  of  liquors,  filling  him  against  his  will  and 
taking  no  heed  of  his  protests  and  agonized  plead- 
ings, is  not  without  a certain  serio-comic  interest, 
though  to  the  school  boy  who  still  possesses  a whole- 
some reverence  for  the  heroes  of  his  history,  it  must 
tend  a little  to  scrajMj  the  gilt  off  the  gingerbread. 
Still,  in  those  days,  he  was  a ba<l  host  indeed 
whose  guests  were  not  drunk,  and  Czar  Peter  was 
doubtless  determined  to  set  a shining  example.  One 
among  the  many  curious  scenes  Juel  describes  we 
extract  "On  the  2d  of  May  (1710)  : The  Czar  was 
a guest  on  the  Vice- Admiral’s  ship.  I was  also  in- 
vited. Toasts  were  drunk  in  the  strongest  of  liquors 
during  the  booming  of  sometimes  seven,  sometimes 
five  cannon,  fired,  at  a signal  from  the  Admiral,  by 
every  vessel  which  carried  cannon.  The  Czar,  when 
on  board  any  ship,  desires  to  be  called  not  ‘Your 
Majesty,  * but  simply  Choutbynacht.  Whoever  for- 
gets that  is  punished  by  having  immediately  to 
drink  off  a large  glass  of  strong  wine.  I and  some 
others.  who  were  accustomed  to  giving  him  hie 
proper  title,  forgot  ourselves  often  and  had  to  drink 
‘punishment’  together  with  the  usual  toasts.  Be- 
sides this,  the  Czar  had  a special  butler  who.  be- 
tween the  toasts,  forced  the  guests  to  drink,  and 
who  brought  me  another  large  glass.  As  I could 
not  get  rid  of  him  otherwise  I fled  (he  was  au  old, 
unwieldy,  fat  man,  and  had  slippers  on.  besides) 
and  sprang  up  the  foremast,  and  seated  myself  in 
the  shrouds.  The  butler  told  the  Czar,  aud  presently 
he  himself,  with  the  same  large  glass  held  to  his 
lips,  climbed  up  after  me  and  seated  himself  beside 
me  in  the  place  I had  hoped  to  find  secure,  and  I 
had  to  drink  not  only  that  glass  hut  four  more,  until 
I became  so  drunk  that  it  was  at  the  peril  of  my 
life  I crawled  down  again.”  Hard  drinking  and 
coarseness  of  feeling  go  so  often  hand  in  hand  that 
it  is  not  so  great  a shock  to  us  to  learn  from  Juel 
how  Peter  the  Grant,  in  his  character  as  Peter  the 
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I.ittlc,  ordered  three  runaways  who  had  lieen 
brought  to  him  to  play  a game  of  hazard,  for  hie 
amusement,  to  see  which  should  go  to  the  gallows, 
and  watched  the  unlucky  wretch  hoisted  up  to  the 
executioner  who  sat  on  the  mninyard  waiting  to 
receive  him. 


HEINRICH  VON  SYBEL. 

OINCE  Heinrich  von  Sybel  began  his  monumental 
O history  of  “The  Foundation  of  the  German  Em- 
pire,'' mauy  reviews  of  his  book  have  been  written, 
but  it  is  surprising  how  little  lias  been  forthcoming 
about  the  career  of  the  writer  of  the  work  In  the 


H r 1 MUCH  VOX  SYBF.I.. 


January  numlier  of  fiord  ttnd  Sud,  however,  there 
is  a very  interesting  character  study  of  the  histori- 
an by  Herr  J Caro,  and  from  it  the  following  notes 
are  taken  : 

Heinrich  Karl  Ludolph  von  Syliel  was  bom  at 
Dusseldorf  on  December  2.  1817,  the  year  in  which 
the  idea  of  founding  a Society  for  German  History 
first  came  to  light.  Of  more  significance  is  the 
-circumstance  that  lie  came  of  a family  which,  as 
far  back  as  can  be  traced,  furnished  the  Church  and 
the  State  with  a line  of  conspicuous  representatives, 
and  which  during  his  boyhood  formed  the  centre 
of  a circle  of  eminent  figures  in  literature  and  art. 
After  eight  years  at  the  school  of  his  native  town, 
the  talented  youth  of  sixteen  went  to  the  University 
of  Berlin,  where  in  seven  semesters  he  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  For  four 


semesters  he  attended  the  historical  lectures  of 
Kuuke — lectures  which  had  become  memorable  in 
German  historiography,  and  which,  with  truth, 
have  been  characterized  as  the  In-ginning  of  a gnat 
school.  For  the  fascinating  teacher  gathered  round 
him  a number  of  highly  gifted  youths,  directed 
their  studies,  and  showed  them  the  paths  which  had 
to  be  trodden  in  research  connected  with  the  history 
of  the  past.  When  Syliel  joined  this  class  he  was 
the  youngest,  and  though  he  was  visibly  influenced 
by  Ranke's  method  of  treatment,  he  would  seem  to 
liave  allowed  himself  to  be  carried  away  with  the 
stream  less  than  did  anyr  of  his  fellow-students. 

In  addition  to  attending  this  history  class,  he  pur- 
sued a very  systematic  and  liberal  course  of  study, 
which  was  supplemented  by  the  impressions  he  re- 
ceived from  the  many  distinguished  artists  and 
scholars  who  frequented  his  father's  house. 

Sybel’s  first  dissertation  was  oil  the  Goths  and 
their  historian  Jordanis.  Another,  on  the  “Origin 
of  Royalty  in  Germany''  (1844),  kept  in  motion  for 
years  a legion  of  critical  pens,  great  and  small— 
among  them  that  of  Waitz,  a member  of  the  Berlin 
Historical  Society,  who  had  just  published  his  first 
volume  of  the  "History  of  the  German  Constitu- 
tion,”  and  had  treated  the  origin  of  German  royalty 
from  a very  different  standpoint  from  that  taken  by 
Sybel. 

Meanwhile  Sybel  had  attracted  universal  attention 
by  his  “History  of  the  First  Crusade”  (1841).  the 
foundation  stone  of  which  he  gratefully  acknowl- 
edges to  have  been  laid  by  Ranke,  and  immediately 
after  its  publication  went  hi  Bonn  as  privatdocent 
at  the  university,  becoming  professor  in  1844.  In 
1846  he  left  Bonn  and  went  to  Marburg,  also  as  a 
professor,  but  here  ho  does  not  seem  to  have  found 
the  peaceful  atmosphere  necessary  for  scientific 
work.  From  a lecture  on  “Edmund  Burke  and  Ire- 
land.” however,  it  may  be  gathered  that  at  that  time 
he  had  already  begun  researches  in  the  period  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and  his  work  on  that  subject 
established  his  reputation,  anil  has  become  a recog- 
nized standard  work. 

The  favor  with  which  King  Maximilian  II.  of 
Bavaria  looked  U|ion  the  study  and  the  writing  of 
history  rendered  possible  the  production  of  histori- 
cal works  of  |iermuuent  value.  Ranke  himself 
could  not  take  up  his  abode  in  Munich,  but  both  be 
and  the  King  at  once  selected  8ybel  as  the  fit  man 
for  the  Chair  of  History  at  the  Bavarian  University. 

“You  need,”  wrote  Ranke  to  Sybel,  “a  suitable 
field  for  your  talents,  and  Munich  offers  it  to  you. 

You  will  be  happier  there,  and  you  can  develop 
your  peculiar  gifts.  Will  you  stand  in  jnurown 
way?  Because  I love  and  honor  you,  because  I 
wish  you  what  is  best,  I desire  you  to  accept  it  " 

The  prophecy  of  the  master  was  fulfilled,  and  so 
deep  was  the  influence  exercised  by  Syliel  that  no 
one  can  attempt  to  depict  the  intellectual  life  of 
the  South  German  metropolis  without  alluding  to 
the  prominent  traces  of  himself  which  the  professor 
has  left  behind  him.  A circle  of  worshippers  and 
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# group  of  clever  and  promising  students,  impressed 
by  the  reality  of  his  principles,  soon  crowded  round 
the  scholar  in  their  midst.  This  was  in  1856.  In 
1861  the  Prussian  Government  summoned  him  back 
to  Bonn.  The  more  his  special  genius  came  to  the 
front,  and  the  more  definite  his  conceptions  of  de- 
cisive moments  in  history  became,  the  louder  grew 
the  voices  of  dissent  of  an  opposition  party.  It  is 
to  the  insinuations  of  his  opponents  that  we  owe 
“The  German  Nation  and  Empire. " to  a certain  ex- 
tent Sybel's  confession  of  faith.  A year  after  ho 
returned  to  Bonn  he  was  elected  a member  of  the 
Prussian  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  soon  he  found 
himself  fighting  for  his  principles  and  defending  the 
aim  of  his  life  in  the  “Conflict,”  as  it  was  called. 

An  eye  affection  caused  Sybel  to  resign  his  par- 
liamentary duties  and  confine  his  powers  to  the 
business  of  teaching ; but  when  the  Schleswig-Hol 
stein  complications  set  in  he  accompanied  the 
thunder  of  the  German  arms  with  his  essay  on 
“ Germany  and  Denmark  in  the  Thirteenth  Century.  ” 
In  “ Austria  and  Prussia  in  the  Revolutionary  War.” 
he  showed  up  the  weakness  of  Austria:  in  “The 
New  Germany  and  France, " he  wrote  a warning  for 
France;  and  when  the  German  troops  stood  victori- 
ous on  French  soil,  he  entered  into  a discussion  of 
the  event  and  its  consequences  in  the  Fortnightly 
Review  ot  January,  1871.  From  1874  to  1880  he  was 
a member  of  the  North  German  Confederation,  and 
in  1875  he  resigned  the  Bonn  professorship,  to  suc- 
ceed Max  Duncker  as  Director  of  the  Archives  at 
Berlin.  The  results  of  his  activity  at  this  post — 
the  "Publications  from  the  Prussian  Archives,”  the 
improved  organisation  of  the  “Mouumenta  Germa- 
nia; Histories,”  the  editing  of  the  “Political  Corre- 
spondence of  Frederick  the  Great,”  the  founding  of 
a Prussian  station  in  Rome  for  research  in  German 
history — are  familiar  enough.  Nearly  a decade 
passed  liefore  it  was  rumored  that  the  New  German 
Etnpire  had  found  its  historian  in  the  great  organ- 
izer of  the  State  archives.  Wien  at  length  the 
five  volumes  appeared,  edition  after  edition  and 
translations  into  other  languages  made  the  work 
the  common  property  of  the  whole  civilized  world. 
With  what  interest  the  history  was  looked  forward 
to  may  lie  imagined  from  the  fact  that  the  narrator 
of  Germany's  struggles  under  William  I.  had  un- 
reserved access  to  the  State  archives  and  correspond- 
ence. The  book  does  not  contain  any  sensational 
state  secrets,  however.  Nor  has  Sybel’s  sincerity 
been  disputed.  Still,  the  history  is  a glorification 
of  the  Emperor  William  I.  and  Prince  Bismarck, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  an  apology  for  Prussia. 

The  Methodist  Ecumenical  Conference  recently 
held  at  Washington  is  described  from  different 
points  of  view  in  the  Primitii'e  Methodist  Quar- 
terly Review  and  in  the  London  Quarterly  Review. 
The  chief  result  of  the  Conference  was  to  prove 
that  the  general  idea  of  the  reunion  of  all  Method- 
ists has  taken  firm  possession  of  the  most  influen- 
tial minds  in  ail  brandies  of  the  Methodist  Church. 


JEAN  PAUL'S  COUNTRY. 

IN  the  new  issue  of  the  Literarisches  Jahrbueh 
Dr.  Adam  Wolf  gives  9oine  reminiscences  of 
Jean  Paul.  The  little  town  of  Wunsiedel,  Bavaria, 
where  Jean  Paul  was  bom  in  1768,  was  the  scene  of 
a terrible  fire  in  1834,  after  which  it  was  rebuilt, 
but  the  old  parsonage  is  still  standing,  and  over  the 
door  it  has  a tablet  bearing  the  inscription,  “Jean 
Paul.  Friedrich  Richter's  birthplace.  ” while  in  the 
square  in  front  of  the  church  there  is  a memorial  to 
the  famous  author.  Jean  Paul,  however,  spent  only 
the  first  three  years  of  his  life  at  Wunsiedel.  His 
real  home  is  north  of  the  Fichtelgebirge.  There  he 
spent  bis  boyhood  and  received  his  earliest  instruc- 
tion, felt  the  first  breath  of  young  love,  and  ripened 
into  manhood.  There  in  snow  and  wind  he  trod 
the  rough  roads,  with  care  in  his  heart  and  n smile 
on  his  lips ; there,  too,  are  the  villages  and  the  par- 
sonages round  which  he  has  woven  the  gold  threads 
of  his  imagination. 

His  youth  has  been  described  as  a passion  time 
and  hunger  period.  His  father  was  chaplain  and 
organist  at  Wunsiedel,  and  then  jiastor  at  Joditz 
and  Schwarzenbach  on  the  Saab  At  Joditz  the 
family  lived  in  one  room,  at  Schwarzenbach  they 
had  two ; but  the  father,  even  with  these  small  ex- 
penses, could  not  make  both  ends  meet.  He  died 
young,  and  the  widow  went  to  Hof,  and  in  a little 
house  behind  the  church  managed  to  earn  n small 
livelihood  by  aewing  and  spinning.  In  1781  young 
Richter  went  to  the  University  at  Leipzig,  but  soon 
ran  away  After  suffering  much  privation  with 
his  mother,  he  took  to  teaching  at  Toper,  and  later 
(1790-4)  he  had  a private  school  for  boys  and  girls 
at  Schwarzenbach. 

By  the  time  he  attained  his  twenty-seventh  year 
a youth  full  of  sorrow  and  loneliness  lay  behind  him. 
but  he  never  complained.  HU  first  works  were  in 
the  satirical  vein,  but  while  he  was  teaching  at 
Schwarzenbach  idyls  and  novels  flowed  from  his 
pen,  and  all  the  life  he  depicted  in  them  was  his 
life.  Wuz  was  himself,  Auenlhal  was  the  village 
Joditz.  All  the  scenes  and  figures  were  from  life, 
and  no  hero  ever  gave  such  a faithful  account  of 
himself  as  Jean  Paul  has  done  in  his  novels.  No 
picture  could  be  more  touching  than  that  in  which 
he  descrilies  how  he  poured  his  salary  into  the  lap 
of  his  poor  old  mother 

In  1796  he  first  went  to  Weimar  Schiller  and 
Goethe  received  him  coolly,  but  Herder.  Wieland, 
Kneliel.  and  the  women  especially  welcomed  him 
warmly.  Next  year  he  lost  his  mother,  and  the  lit- 
tle book  in  which  she  had  noted  down  her  earnings 
served  long  after  to  remind  him  of  all  the  torments 
of  her  midnight  laliors.  After  this  sad  experience, 
he  began  a sort  of  wandering  life,  visiting  Ix-ipzig, 
Dresden , Weimar,  and  Berlin.  In  1801  he  married, 
and  after  a few  years  in  Meiningen  and  Coburg, 
settled  with  wife  and  child  at  Bayreuth  in  1864. 
His  income  from  his  works  and  a pension  furnished 
him  with  the  menus  of  existence  in  tolerable  com- 
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fort,  and  his  friends  and  his  family  provided  him 
with  the  happiness  and  the  sunshine  he  had  longed 
for  so  much  in  his  early  days.  With  the  exception 
of  oue  or  two  short  tours  he  never  left  Bayreuth 
again.  He  lived  at  No  $$4  in  the  Friedriclistrasse, 
and  over  the  door  a tablet  with  gilt  lettering  an- 
nounces the  fact,  “In  this  house  Jean  Paul  Friedrich 
Richter  lived.”  Now  he  lies  in  the  quiet  cemetery 
under  a monstrous  granite  block,  ou  which  is  in- 
scribed “Jean  Paul  Friedrich  Richter,  born  March 
21.  1763,  at  Wunsiedel.  died  November  14,  1325; 
and  his  son  Max  Emanuel,  horn  November  8,  1803, 
at  Coburg,  died  September  25.  1823,  at  Bayreuth.” 


FACTS  ABOUT  CHINA. 

REV.  A.  P.  PARKER’S  paper  in  the  Missionary 
Review  of  the  World  for  February  is  full  of 
valuable  information  regarding  the  vast  semi- 
civilized  country  known  as  China.  The*  Empire  of 
China  extends  over  71  degrees  of  longitude  and  34 
parallels  of  latitude,  covering  a territory  a third 
larger  than  the  continent  of  Europe  and  nearly  half 
as  large  again  as  the  United  States.  It  yields  every 
kind  of  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  production 
necessary  for  the  sustenance  and  employment  of  its 
400,000,000  population.  “It  is  the  oldest  country  in 
existence  that  has  a history,  covering  a period  of 
more  than  4,600  years  without  a break  iu  its  contin- 
uity. Contemporaneous  with  Egypt  and  Nineveh 
and  Babylon,  it  has  outlived  them  all.  While  these 
mighty  empires  have  sunken  in  oblivion,  and  heaps 
of  rubbish  mark  the  forgotten  scenes  of  their  power 
and  grandeur,  China  has  continued  on  her  way,  and 
is  to-day  one  of  the  great  nations  of  the  earth,  whose 
powerful  influence  on  the  destiny  of  the  human  race 
it  is  impossible  to  forecast.  One  of  the  oldest  books 
in  the  world,  outside  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  is 
the  Shu  King,  one  of  the  Chinese  classics,  which 
contains  a record  of  events  that  occurred  in  this 
country  B.C.  2300. 

“Possessed  of  knowledge  of  letters,  architecture, 
agriculture,  and  civil  government  two  thousand 
years  before  our  era,  Chinese  civilization  was  old 
when  Greece  ami  Rome  were  young,  and  ten  cent- 
uries ago  China  was  the  most  civilized  nation  in 
the  world.  It  has  kept  under  one  government, 
under  one  homogeneous  set  of  civil  institutions,  the 
greatest  mass  of  human  ln*ings  that  lias  ever  existed 
under  one  government  in  any  age  of  the  world. 
Geographical  isolation,  filial  piety,  industry,  in 
nate  strength  of  character— all  of  these  have  been 
offered  in  explanation  of  this  wonderful  phenome- 
non. ” 

Yet  the  Chinese  are  a heathen  people.  Many  of 
the  same  causes  which  have  strengthened  their 
nationality  have  likewise  arrested  their  development 
by  closing  them  in  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  nineteenth -century  civilization  is  beginning, 
however,  to  tell  upon  China.  “The  mighty  momen- 
tum of  Christian  civilization  has  struck  the  country, 
startling  the  Chinese  out  of  their  mental  and  moral 


lethargy,  and  while  they  have  striven,  blindly  ana 
foolishly  at  times,  to  resist  the  invasion  of  foreign 
ers  and  foreign  innovations,  they  have  begun  to 
accept  the  situation  and  try  to  adapt  themselves  to 
a condition  of  things  that  they  have  found  it  im- 
possible to  avoid,  and  are,  in  a word,  yielding  to 
the  pressure  of  foreign  influence  that  has  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  them  with  ever  increasing 
force 

“The  pressure  of  foreign  influence  has  been  de- 
livered upon  the  Chinese  along  three  general  lines— 
viz.,  political,  commercial,  and  missionary.  Tbe 
governments  of  the  West  have  been  urging  upon  the 
Chinese  the  necessity  of  receiving  ministers,  con 
suls,  and  government  agents  at  Peking  and  the 
treaty  ports,  and  of  sending  similar  government 
agents  abroad  to  the  treaty  powers,  thus  entering 
into  the  comity  of  nations,  adopting  the  great  prin 
ci plr*s  of  international  law,  and  reaping  the  immense 
advantages  growing  out  of  intercourse  with  various 
countrit*s  t»f  the  world.  ” 


THE  WORK  OF  THE  RECENT  PEACE  CONGRESS. 

HE  February  number  of  tin*  Church  at  Home 

1 aud  Abroad  contains  an  account,  by  Signor 
Mattoo  Proehet,  D.  D. , of  the  recent  Peace  Congress 
at  Rome.  The  most  inqtortant  resolution  adopted 
by  the  convention  was  that  of  constituting  a perma- 
nent international  committee  to  act  between  one 
congress  [and  another,  and  to  serve  as  a tie  between 
the  various  peace  societies  of  the  world. 

The  following  principles  were  declared  hv  the 
congress  to  form  the  basis  of  international  public 
rights : 

No  individual  has  the  right  to  be  judge  in  his 
own  cause,  no  Stab*  has  the  right  of  declaring  war 
against  another. 

All  differences  between  nations  must  Ik*  arranged 
by  means  of  judicial  process. 

Between  nations  there  is  a natural  solidarity  and 
they  have,  like  individuals,  the  right  of  legitimate 
defence. 

The  right  of  conquest  does  not  exist. 

All  peoples  have  the  unquestionable  and  inalien 
able  right  of  disposing  freely  of  themselves. 

The  autonomy  of  all  nations  is  inviolable. 

This  congress  declares  that  permanent  arbitration 
treaties  between  the  peoples  are  the  safest  and  the 
shortest  way  to  pass  from  the  stab*  of  war  and  armed 
truce  to  that  of  peace,  by  the  institution  of  progres- 
sive international  jurisdiction. 

There  is  an  article  in  the  Church  hiartcrly  Re - 
rtete  which  Orieutal  Christians,  including  Mr.  Pobe- 
donoztseff,  will  read  with  some  degree  of  curiosity 
and  interest.  It  is  entitled  “The  Church  Missionary 
Society  anti  Proselytisin,  ” and  discusses  the  revival 
of  the  Anglican  bishopric  of  Jerusalem  from  the 
point  of  view  of  oue  who  thinks  that  there  is  no 
room  for  an  Anglican  bishop  b>  superintend  work 
which  ought  to  be  carried  on  under  the  direction  of 
the  Orthodox  Eastern  Church. 
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THE  FRENCH  SCHOOL-GIRL. 

THERE  is  a paper  of  some  length  in  the  Feb- 
ruary Atlantic  entitled  "What  French  Girls 
Study,"  by  Henrietta  Chancing  Dana.  The  writer 
.speaks  from  her  own  experience  as  a school-girl  in 
Paris,  and  from  that  of  hpr  friends  there.  Her 
careful  consideration  of  the  subject  is  well  worthy 
of  perusal. 

THE  FINE  CONVENT  SCHOOLS. 

We  do  not  wonder  that  the  French  prefer,  other 
things  being  equal,  the  religious  schools  for  their 
children,  when  we  are  told  of  the  thorough  training, 
the  careful  selection  and  preparation  of  the  teachers, 
and  the  devout  enthusiasm  of  the  nuns  for  their 
work. 

“The  nuns  are  the  teachers,  and  they  teach,  not 
from  any  necessity  of  earning  their  living,  but  from 
devotion  to  a cause.  When  a woman  decides  to 
enter  a religious  order  she  has  the  choice  of  a num- 
ber of  orders,  consecrated  to  an  immense  variety  of 
works ; therefore  if  she  chooses  an  order  devoted  to 
the  education  of  the  rich  it  is  because*  she  has  cer- 
tain mental  gifts,  a love  of  imparting  knowledge, 
and  an  interest  in  and  sympathy  with  young  girls 
of  this  class.  It  is  her  life-work,  to  which  she  freely 
consecrates  her  powers.”  These  teachers  take  the 
broadest  and  truest  view  of  education,  and  consider 
its  spiritual,  mental,  and  physical  elements  equally. 

THE  CURRICULUM  AND  METHODS. 

All  instruction  is  oral.  The  text-book  is  not  used, 
either  in  the  convent  schools  or  the  secular  fashion- 
able girls’  schools  of  Paris. 

“The  test  of  scholarship  is  not  parrot -learning, 
but  good  understanding.  Having  no  text  to  mem- 
orize, we  were  obliged  to  listen  attentively  to  the 
instructions,  cultivate  all  the  intelligence  and  mem- 
ory we  had,  and  to  learn  to  express  ourselves  in  our 
own  words.  lx>th  at  the  frequent  oral  examina- 
tions and  in  our  written  abstracts.  We  had  to  take 
a good  deal  of  pains  with  these  abstracts,  as  we 
were  marked  on  them  as  well  as  at  the  examina- 
tions.” 

As  to  the  curriculum,  the  most  salient  feature  is 
the  eutire  alwenceof  Greek,  Latin,  and  mathematics 
(other  than  arithmetic),  and  an  almost  entire  ab- 
sence of  science.  The  Frenchman  insists  that  his 
daughter  shall  know'  her  own  language  with  great 
thoroughness  before  she  starts  on  those  of  Cicero  and 
Demosthenes.  “Fifteen  hours  a week,  forty  five 
weeks  in  the  year,  for  at  least  ten  years,  the  French 
girl  devotes  to  perfecting  herself  in  her  own  Ian-* 
guage  and  literature.  ” 

Minor  points  of  interest  are  a half  year's  study  of 
the  Bible,  considered  from  a literary  point  of  view, 
the  remarkably  full  course  in  history,  and  the  fine 
training  in  music  and  painting. 

“I  need  not  add,”  says  this  quondam  Parisienne, 
“that  the  girls  were  clever  with  their  needles.  This 
will  easily  be  taken  for  granted.  We  were  taught 


fine  sewing,  embroidery,  and  fancy-work,  and  were 
well  exercised  in  inending  and  darning.” 

THE  JAPANESE  WOMAN, 

As  She  Appears  to  Sir  Edwin  Arnold. 

IN  the  February  Cosmopolitan  Sir  Edwin  Arnold 
eulogizes  the  woman  of  Japan  on  pages  which 
have  broadened  the  borders  of  their  phylacteries 
with  profuse  marginal  illustrations  of  Japanese  life 
and  landscape. 

SHE  IS  PATIENT,  SELF  DENYING  AND  DUTIFUL. 

He  finds  the  maidens  of  Cipango  not  so  beautiful 
as  their  Western  cousins,  but  oh  f much  more  un- 
selfish and  self  sacrificing r “Compared  to  their 
stately  sisters  of  England  and  America  they  are  what 
a delicate  ivory  carving  is  to  a marble  statue,”  but 
morally  they  are  in  point  of  fact  the  most  unselfish, 
the  most  self-denying,  the  most  dutiful,  and  the  mast 
patient  women  in  the  world,  as  well  as  the  most 
considerate  and  pleasing ; and.  as  I truly  believe, 
more  fa>thful  to  their  own  limited  hut  ancient  and 
earnest  ideal  of  rectitude  than  any  other  of  their 
sisters  among  the  nations.  The  civilization,  im- 
mensely antique  and  rigid,  which  has  not,  with  all 
its  changes,  produced  so  very  great  a success  in  the 
Japanese  man.  has.  while  placing  the  Japanese 
woman  in  a deplorably  unfair  and  subordinate  posi- 
tion, brought  out  in  her  being,  by  some  strange 
spell,  all  the  social  virtues  of  which  her  race  is 
capable,  and  made  her  even  in  her  subjection  so 
gentle,  winning,  and  admirable  that  the  boldest 
advocates  of  reform  in  education  aud  national 
development  tremble  when  they  ask  themselves 
whether  civilization  pud  ‘woman’s  rights'  may  not 
take  away  more  from  this  tranquil,  contented,  and 
delightful  creature  than  it  can  ever  give  to  her." 

And  this  angelic  disposition  has  been  achieved  in 
a social  state  which  “is  low”  to  the  point  of  servi- 
tude. 

HER  DISADVANTAGES. 

The  Japanese  women  belong  throughout  their  ca 
reer  “to  some  man  or  other — first  their  father,  nexi 
their  eldest  brother,  afterward  their  husband  and 
his  male  relations.  They  hardly  ever  hold  property, 
since  the  family  is  perpetuated  along  the  male  line 
only,  and  the  real  and  personal  estates  pass  to  the 
boys.  They  have  little  or  no  voice  in  choosing 
their  husbands,  yet  take  one  they  must  before  they 
are  twenty  years  old.  but  that  husliand.  whom  they 
have  not  wanted,  has  an  almost  unquestionable 
right  to  divorce  his  wife  upon  the  smallest  reason 
or  for  none  at  all.  - Out  of  500  marriages.  200  at 
least  end  in  some  sad  and  capricious  separation;  for 
the  husband  can  get  rid  of  his  wife  on  the  ground  of 
too  much  gossiping  or  because  of  disagreement  with 
the  mother  in-law ; and  the  worst  of  it  is  that  the 
children  afterward  belong  to  him  exclusively.” 

Sir  Edwin  thinks  that  the  most  useful  change  in 
the  state  of  the  Japanese  woman  would  he  to  reform 
the  laws  of  property  in  her  favor. 
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THE  "GIRLS’  POLY"  OF  LONDON. 

MR.  ALBERT  SHAW  describes  in  the  February 
Scribner's  “A  Model  Working-Girls’  Club.” 
It  will  not  be  n difficult  matter  to  appreciate  Mr. 
Shaw’s  plea  that  the  great  army  of  unprotected 
young  girls  who  are  earning  their  lonely  living  in 
our  greatest  cities  art*  even  more  worthy  of  aid  and 
encouragement  than  the  like  class  of  young  men. 
who  were  the  first  to  receive  attention  in  this 
matter. 

“If  any  class  of  women  on  earth  has  especial 
right  to  claim  the  protection  of  all  men,  they  are 
those  in  our  cities  who  work  for  their  living . and 
there  will  come  a time  when  no  employer  of  labor 
will  dare  to  offend  an  awakened  public  sentiment 
by  misconduct  toward  members  of  those  classes.” 

MRS  QUINTIN  IIOOOS  SPLENDID  WORK. 

The  Young  Men’s  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Lon- 
don, built  with  the  energy,  enthusiasm,  and  munifi- 
cent financial  aid  of  Mr  Quintin  Hogg,  was  briefly 
described  in  the  February  Review  of  Reviews,  and 
has  been  elsewhere  written  of  at  length  by  Mr. 
Shaw  **The  young  women's  ‘Poly*  grew  subse- 
quently out  of  Mrs  Quintin  Hogg’s  desire  to  do 
something  for  the  sisters  and  sweethearts  of  Mr. 
Hogg’s  young  men.  In  many  of  the  class  rooms  of 
the  ‘ Polv'  it  had  come  to  be  the  practice  to  admit 
young  women  students;  but  the  club  features  of  the 
establishment  belonged  exclusively  to  the  young 
men.  Mrs.  Hogg  frequently  opened  her  home  to 
the  girls,  and  she  regularly  held  a Sunday  afternoon 
tea  and  Bible-class  for  more  of  them.  At  length 
the  opportunity  came  to  give  effect  to  the  plan  she 
and  her  husband  had  been  maturing.  A building 
only  a few  ateps  distant  from  the  Polytechnic, 
which  had  been  constructed  and  long  used  as  a 
West  End  gentlemen’s  club,  came  into  the  market 
and  Mr.  Hogg  leased  it.  The  building  was  remark- 
ably well  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  such  a girls’ 
club  as  Mrs.  Hogg  desired  to  establish.  It  was  fur- 
nished and  lilted  up  at  Mr.  Hogg’s  expense,  and 
was  ready  for  opening  in  April,  1888.” 

The  accommodations  of  the  Young  Womens’  In- 
stitute have  been  successively  enlarged  until  at 
present  here  are  1,200  mend  *ers,  with  many  hundreds 
of  eager  applicants  who  cannot  be  admitted 

FEES  AND  PRIVILEGES. 

“The  fees  for  institute  membership  are  very  small 
— eighteen  pence  jier  quarter,  or  five  shillings 
($1.25)  per  year.  The  establishment  is  open  in  all 
its  parts  for  the  benefit  of  the  members,  from  0 :30 
to  10  in  the  evenings.  The  membership  fee  gives 
free  use  of  sitting  rooms,  library,  reading  and  nm*ic 
rooms,  game-rooms,  recreation  groumls,  and  nil 
merous  other  advantages,  and  also  entitles  the  fort 
unate  young  woman  to  admission  at  low  tuition 
rates  to  an  immense  range  of  ('busses  uud  entertain 
ments.” 

In  the  refreshment-room,  which  has  a very  large 


clientele,  a good  substantial  dinner  can  !>e  obtained 
for  sixpence,  and  a lighter  meal  for  fourpene*; 
while  lunch  or  “a  bite”  can  be  had  of  a quality  and 
cheapness  far  surpassing  the  output  of  the  city  res- 
taurants. Iu  addition,  the  pleasant  rooms,  cleanly 
serving,  ami  decent  surroundings  add  greatly  to  the 
beauties  of  the  “ Poly’s”  dining-room. 

THE  CONSTITUENCY  OF  THE  44 POLY.” 

The  following  list  was  made  from  the  900  cxld 
new  applicants  for  membership  in  1890- 


Dressmakers,  mantle- makers,  etc 330 

Milliners  and  assistants  in  milliner 

shops Ill 

Fancy  workers 38 

Tailoresses  and  sewing  machine  opera- 
tors  76 

Clerks  and  l»onk- keepers 90 

Teachers 55 

Shop  assistants 53 

Telegraph  operators,  etc 31 

Various  trades 40 

Servants  and  other  occupations S3 

At  home  and  <x*cupatiou  not  stated 125 


The  classes  in  art.  in  nurse  training,  in  music, 
elocution,  French,  German,  science,  arithmetic, 
dressmaking,  cookery,  etc  . are  fully  and  faithfully 
attended.  Dr.  Shaw  says  that  there  is  no  humbug 
about  this  educational  element ; a girl  generally 
takes  up  a study  or  studies  directly  connected  with 
her  daily  work  and  puts  her  training  into  imwedi- 
ate  application. 

CO-OPERATION  AND  THRIFT. 

Tli is  bringing  together  in  healthy  intercourse  of 
1,200  girls  who  otherwise  might  or  might  not  ever 
know  socially  a dozen  comrades  outside  of  their 
place  of  work,  makes  the  institute  a great  informa- 
tion bureau.  The  evil  ways  of  the  erring  lodging- 
house  must  come  to  light,  and  the  decent  places  are 
advertised.  A girl  has  an  opportunity  and  is  en- 
couraged to  ask  for  aid  in  redressing  grievances. 

If  she  falls  sick  the  committee  on  visiting  and  the 
committee  on  flowers  will  smooth  and  cheer  these 
rough  days. 

A savings-l»ank,  doing  duty  conjointly  for  the 
neighboring  “Young  Men's  Poly,”  has  had  the  most 
admirable  result  in  encouraging  thrift  and  prudence 
in  pecuniary  matters.  The  girls  are  generally  able 
to  Like  delightful  sips — sometimes  good  draughts— 
of  the  “much -needed”  in  summer.  These  vacation 
excursions  to  Scotland,  Switzerland.  Germany,  ami 
other  places  have  lx*en  reduced  to  a minimum  of 
exj>cnse  and  a maximum  of  enjoyment  by  the  per- 
sonal oversight  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Quintin  Hogg  Dr. 
Shaw  intimates  that  such  institutions,  to  lie  most 
efficient  and  successful,  must  jx*rhapB  rise  somewhat 
along  the  lines  of  this  club;  that  is.  they  must  be 
begun  and  managed  at  first  by  private  munificence. 
Once  well  organized,  much  may  be  expected  from 
the  co-operative  efforts  of  the  members. 
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SCIENTIFIC  EXPERIMENTS  IN  PHILANTHROPY. 

The  German  "Tramp  Colonies.” 

PROFESSOR  FRANCIS  PEABODY  describes  in 
the  February  Forum  the  German  method  of 
dealing  with  the  vagrant  unemployed.  In  most  of 
the  German  towns  there  are  anti -beggary  societies, 
the  members  of  which  pledge  themselves  to  give 
nothing  to  beggars.  In  these  towns  the  societies 
have  established  Wayfarers'  Lodging-houses,  admis- 
sion to  which  is  granted  on  condition  of  perform- 
ance of  a certain  amount  of  work  at  the  station 
( Verpfltgung*  Station ) maintained  by  the  town. 
The  complete  scheme  provides  for  these  stations  at 
intervals  of  a half  day’s  journey  throughout  Ger- 
many. In  this  way  the  means  of  the  travelling 
unemployed  are  systematically  met.  But  this  is 
not  all.  Provision  is  made  for  permanent  employ- 
ment. not  to  exceed  two  years,  of  those  who  cannot 
find  work  in  the  “Labor  Colonies,"  of  which  there 
are  now  23  in  Germany.  These  colonies  are  not 
penal  institutions.  Their  deficits  are  met  by  volun- 
tary contributions,  and  one  is  at  liberty  to  go  when 
he  chooses.  Professor  Peabody  suggests  his  criti- 
cisms of  the  system  in  these  points  : 1.  The  colonies 
must  be  small  if  they  are  to  be  successful.  2.  It  is 
important  to  emphasize  their  friendly,  unofficial, 
and  Christian  character.  8.  A great  proportion  of 
the  men  cannot  endure  the  restraint  and  leave  after 
short  stay ; in  1887-89  only  20.8  per  cent,  of  those 
who  left  had  obtained  definite  occupation.  4.  A 
more  serious  evil  is  the  repeated  return  of  many ; 
of  5, 556  colonists  in  1888,  85  per  cent,  had  been  there 
before — “colony  bummers,”  as  they  are  called.  5. 
There  is  need  of  separate  receptacles  for  the  “grain 
and  the  chaff"  which  are  sifted  by  these  sieves. 
These  colonies  are  doubly  interesting  because  they 
hare  anticipated  in  their  many  features  the  plan  of 
the  Salvation  Army  in  London. 

A Year  of  General  Booth's  Work. 
Following  this  account  of  the  German  tramp  col- 
onies is  a review  by  Dr.  Albert  Shaw  of  General 
Booth’s  work  during  the  last  year.  Dr.  Shaw 
characterizes  the  Booth  scheme  as  simply  one 
of  “assisted  emigration” — a scheme  which  could 
hardly  have  failed  to  work  efficiently  to  the  extent 
of  the  money  invested  in  it.  It  is  not  only  not  in 
antagonism  with  any  other  well-conceived  and 
efficiently  administered  work  for  social  progress, 
but  is  a harmonious  factor  in  the  movement  as  a 
whole,  and  this  movement.  Dr.  Shaw  predicts,  will 
abolish  the  London  slums  in  25  years.  With  the 
£100, 000  subscribed  much  has  been  done.  There  are 
now  in  London,  for  men,  8 important  “ shelters,  ” 3 
"poor  man's  metropoles, ” 7 or  8 “food  depots,”  and 
0 “elevators,”  or  workshops  and  labor  factories. 
For  the  women  there  are  several  “shelters,”  “food 
depots,”  “lodging-houses.”  and  “rescue  homes.” 
There  are  also  creches,  and  employment  of  different 
kinds  is  provided  for  women.  In  addition  to  all 
there  are  about  75  centres  in  London  (“slum  offi- 
cers' poets")  administering  social  relief  in  some 


form,  and  25  or  80  more  in  provincial  towns.  Tlie 
first  “farm  colony”  lias  been  formed,  some  miles 
down  the  Thames  from  London.  An  “over-the-sea" 
colony  has  not  yet  been  established.  Thrift,  sound 
judgment,  and  good  economy  liave  been  evinced  in 
all  the  expenditures.  “Taking  six  months  for  the 
limit  of  residence,  the  scheme  has  been  in  position 
during  1891  to  offer  9, 160  persons  the  fairest  possible 
opportunity  for  redeeming  sinful  or  imprudent  or 
unfortunate  pasts,  and  of  building  a new  career.  ” In 
conclusion,  says  Dr.  Shaw,  “The  work  of  the  first 
year  has  been  admirably  done.  ” 


MR.  CHAMBERLAIN  ON  OLD-AGE  PENSIONS. 

MR.  JOSEPH  CHAMBERLAIN  has  recently 
intimated  to  all  the  world  that  he  likes  his 
new  political  friends  better  than  his  old  ones,  and 
probably  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  policy  thus 
proclaimed  that  he  lias  selected  the  National  Review 
as  the  organ  in  which  to  explain  the  result  of  his 
cogitations  on  old-age  pensions.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
has  a considerable  gift  of  exposition,  which  he  may 
some  day  have  an  opportunity  of  manifesting  in  a 
Budget  speech.  In  his  article  on  “Old-Age  Pen- 
sions, ” he  first  passes  in  review  the  various  schemes 
and  systems  which  have  been  adopted  on  the  Con- 
tinent. Then  he  discusses  the  need  of  old  age 
pensions,  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  two  out  of 
every  five  of  the  working  class,  after  reaching  the 
age  of  sixty-five,  are  at  present  compelled  to  seek 
the  aid  of  the  poor-law  in  their  declining  years. 
He  recognizes  the  difficulty  which  is  caused  by  the 
Friendly  Societies,  but  he  thinks  he  knows  how  te 
manage  them.  The  scheme  itself  which  he  is  pre- 
pared to  recommend  he  thus  describee : 

“The  sub  committee  which  was  appointed  to  con- 
sider durfng  the  recess  the  heads  of  a scheme  con- 
sists of  Dr.  Hunter,  Mr.  R.  Mullock.  Mr.  James  Ran  - 
kin,  and  the  present  writer.  Pending  the  report  of 
the  actuary  whom  we  have  consulted,  and  the  result 
of  our  intended  conference  with  the  leaders  of  the 
Friendly  Societies,  it  is  not  possible  at  present  to 
publish  the  final  result  of  our  labors;  but  the  general 
outlines  of  a scheme  which  would  satisfy  most  of  the 
conditions  laid  down  may  at  once  be  indicated. 

“The  main  object  being  to  find  a sufficient  temp 
tation  to  induce  the  ordinary  workman  to  commence 
provision  while  young  for  possible  old  age,  it  ap 
pears  to  be  necessary  that  the  stimulus,  whatever  it 
may  be,  should  be  applied  in  its  full  force  at  the 
moment  when  the  provision  is  to  be  commenced 
Accordingly,  to  induce  a workman  before  he  reaches 
the  age  of  twenty -five  to  save  £5  for  this  purpose, 
the  aid  of  the  State  might  be  given  in  the  shape  of 
a bonus  for  £15,  which  would  be  added  to  his  own 
deposit  in  the  books  of  the  savings  liank.  It  is  be 
lieved  that  few  workmen  would  resist  the  tempta 
tion  to  secure  £15  by  saving  £5.  Having  thus 
commenced  the  provision,  the  insurer  would  he 
required  to  continue  it  by  an  annual  payment  of 
twenty  shillings  a year  until  he  reached  the  pension 
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age  of  sixty-flve.  To  provide  for  temporary  want,  ill- 
now.  or  other  accident,  he  would  be  allowed  at  any 
time  to  make  up  subscriptions  in  arrear,  providing 
that  they  did  not  extend  over  more  than  live  years. 
Until  this  period  has  been  passed  there  would  be  no 
lapses.  In  return  for  this  subscription  he  would  be- 
come entitled  on  reaching  sixty-flve  to  a pension 
of  five  shillings  per  week  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

“ In  order  to  meet  the  strong  objection  which  we 
have  found  universally  to  prevail  against  any  sys- 
tem on  the  principle  of  a tontine,  under  which  the 
sulwcriptions  of  those  who  die  prematurely  go  to 
increase  the  value  of  the  benefits  coming  to  the 
survivors,  the  following  arrangements  might  be 
made.  If  the  insurer  dies  before  sixty-five,  leaving 
a widow  and  young  children,  one  or  the  other,  or 
a small  weekly  allowance  may  be  paid  to  the  widow 
for  six  months  after  his  death,  and,  in  addition,  a 
payment  of  two  shillings  per  week  for  each  child 
until  it  reaches  the  age  of  twelve  years  (which  is 
tho  half-time  age),  provided,  however,  that  the 
total  sum  payable  to  the  same  family  shall  never 
exceed  10s.  per  week  for  the  first  Bix  months  and 
8s.  per  week  afterward.  If  the  insurer  dies  without 
widow  and  children,  he  might  be  permitted  to  leave 
a sum  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  his  subscrip- 
tions to  any  authorized  representative. 

“ In  the  case  of  women  separately  insured  it  does 
not  appear  necessary  to  do  more  than  provide  for 
the  old  age  of  the  insurer,  nor  to  provide  a larger 
liension  than  3s.  a week.  This  benefit  can  be  se- 
cured by  a deposit  of  £3  before  twenty-five,  and  an 
annual  payment  of  8s.  8d.,  the  contribution  from 
the  Htate  being  in  this  case  £8  at  twenty -five.  The 
provision  for  women  is  a very  important  part  of 
any  scheme.  The  number  of  old  women  who  are 
now  driven  to  accept  poor  law  relief  after  the  age 
of  sixty  five  is  very  much  greater  than  the  corre- 
sponding number  of  old  men,  while  the  existing 
provision  made  for  such  women  by  the  Friendly  and 
other  societies  is  much  less  general.  Women  in 
domestic  service,  and  engaged  in  the  lower  branches 
of  educational  work,  would  find  no  difficulty  in 
providing  tho  amount  required,  and  would  be  in 
mdst  cases  glad  of  the  opportunity,  the  advantages 
of  which  would  lie  pointed  out  to  them  by  their 
employers,  who  would  also  often  be  willing  to  con- 
tribute something  themselves  in  order  to  moke  the 
scheme  easy. 

" With  the  view  of  meeting  the  legitimate  claims 
of  Uu>  Friendly  Societies  and  of  securing  their 
- aril ial  co-operation,  it  is  suggested  that  tire  condi- 
tions offered  by  the  State  shall  be  offered  equally  to 
those  who  are  insured  in  the  societies  as  well  as  to 
those  who  adopt  the  Post-Office  system.  The  so- 
cieties will  lie  able,  therefore,  to  compete  with  the 
floverument  on  equal  terms.  In  other  words,  it  is 
proposed  to  divide  the  pension  into  two  [iarts,  one 
l>art  being  attributable  to  the  contribution  from  the 
Government  and  the  other  being  the  proportion  pro- 
vided bv  the  insurer  himself.  The  former  will  be 
available  naan  addition  whether  the  latter  is  secured 


in  the  Post-Office,  or  in  any  society,  union,  or  other 
organization  preferred  by  the  subscriber.  As  the 
addition  will  be  made  in  this  case  in  the  form  of  an 
increase  to  the  pension  whenever  it  becomes  due,  it 
will  not  be  necessary  for  the  Government  to  exercise 
any  additional  control  or  supervision  over  the  man- 
agement of  the  societies.  All  that  will  be  required 
is  that  the  insurer,  on  reaching  sixty-five,  should 
prove  that  he  has  acquired  his  share  of  the  pension, 
whereupon  he  will  be  entitled  to  receive  the  Gov- 
ernment addition. 

“In  any  complete  plan  it  will  be  necessary  to 
make  temporary  provision  for  all  persons  who.  at 
the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  act,  are  already  over 
the  age  of  twenty-five,  at  which  in  future  the  pro- 
vision will  have  to  bo  commenced.  This  will  un- 
doubtedly Ire  a difficult  and  expensive  task,  and  it 
would  be  fair  that  the  funds  required  for  the  pur- 
pose should  be  provided  by  annuities  extending  over 
a period  of  thirty  years. 

“ Arrangements  can  easily  be  made  to  enable  all 
who  desire  it  to  make  provision  by  the  payment  of 
a lump  sum  or  sums  in  place  of  an  annual  contri- 
bution ; and  it  will  be  necessary  to  forbid  any  as- 
signment or  alienation  of  the  pension.* 

WHAT  CONSTITUTES  A LIBERAL  EDUCATION. 

PRESIDENT  DANIEL  C.  GILMAN,  of  the  John* 
Hopkins  University,  contributes  an  article  to 
the  Educational  Review  for  February,  in  defence  of 
“liberal''  education  as  against  the  intensely  “prac- 
tical. " He  names  five  intellectual  powers  which  the 
liberally  educated  man  should  possess  1 Concen- 
tration ; ability  to  hold  the  mind  exclusively  and 
persistently  to  the  subject  under  attention.  3.  Dis- 
tribution or  power  to  arrange  and  classify  the 
knowledge  acquired.  8.  Retention.  4.  Expression. 
5.  The  (lower  of  judging  or  of  making  “sharp  dis- 
criminations between  that  which  is  true  anil  that 
which  is  false,  that  which  is  good  and  that  which 
is  bad,  that  which  is  temporary  and  that  which  is 
perpetual,  that  which  is  essential  and  that  which  is 
accidental. " 

President  Gilman’s  liberally  educated  man  must 
have,  besides  these  powers,  knowledge  of  his  own 
physical  nature,  of  his  own  tongue  and  of  modern 
tongues,  an  acquaintance  with  the  principles  and 
methods  of  scientific  inquiry,  and  should  know 
something  of  the  great  literatures  of  the  world. 

In  conclusion,  President  Gilman  urges  that  “we 
uphold,  cherish,  and  hand  down  the  idea  of  liberal 
culture  as  one  of  the  most  important  heirlooms 
which  our  generation  (sissesses.  Never  in  the  news- 
pa(iers  or  magazines,  in  school  conventions  or  fac- 
ulty meetings,  in  books  or  papers,  say  a word  to 
disparage  it.” 

THE  Reritta  General  dc  Marina  has  a short  article 
dealing  with  the  new  system  patented  by  Sefloras 
Sagrera  Duran  y Ouadras,  for  utilizing  in  a regular 
manner  the  work  due  to  the  intermittent  action  of 
the  waves  of  the  sea.  \ 
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THE  UNIVERSITIES  OF  THE  WORLD. 

ALMA  MATER  for  January  27  publishes  a sum- 
mary of  the  contents  of  the  new  German  Year 
Book  of  the  Universities  of  the  World,  apparently 
with  the  object  of  ministering  to  the  national  pride 
of  the  Scotch.  The  writer,  Mr.  J.  Bulloch,  says : 

In  Scotland  there  is  one  student  to  every  454  in- 
habitants: in  Germany,  one  to  every  1,584;  while  in 
Holland  there  is  one  to  every  10.138.  It  should  be 
explained  thr  -ondon  University — which  is  merely 
an  examining  body — lias  not  been  included. 


Stud’t*  Stud'ta  Stud'ls 


Count  rip*. 

No.  of 

Univw. 

No.  of 
Stud'ta 

No.  of 
T’ehera 

tffiV 

per  per 

Teacher  Pop'n 

Germany 

....  90 

29,569 

2,406 

1,478 

12.28 

1,584 

Austria  Hungary. . 11 

19,609 

m 

1,787 

19,77 

2,072 

United  Kingdom..  10 

19.264 

576 

1,751 

38.44 

1,957 

Italy 

...  21 

17,558 

1,522 

831 

11.53 

1.706 

Russia 

...  9 

13,809 

739 

1.584 

18.68 

6,674 

United  States. . 

11,787 

1,081 

900 

11.43 

4,279 

.Scotland 

...  4 

8,857 

285 

2,214 

37.70 

454 

England. ...... 

...  a 

8,483 

251 

2.120 

83.79 

3,418 

Belgium 

...  4 

5,835 

313 

1,458 

18.60 

1,018 

Greece 

...  1 

3.500 

116 

3.500 

30.17 

566 

Switzerland.. . . 

...  6 

3,224 

492 

537 

6.50 

m 

Holland 

...  4 

3.095 

211 

772 

19.40 

10.903 

Sweden 

...  2 

2,585 

184 

1.292 

14.04 

1,821 

Ireland 

...  2 

1.984 

90 

962 

21.27 

2,448 

Denmark 

...  1 

1,890 

116 

1.83) 

15.69 

1,197 

Norway 

...  1 

1,537 

68 

1.537 

22.64 

1,175 

Portugal. ...... 

...  1 

1,367 

67 

1.367 

20.40 

7,096 

...  2 

1,008 

90S 

45 

501 

22.26 

2,817 

5,571 

Ron  mania. 

...  1 

117 

962 

8.23 

Japan. ......... 

...  1 

717 

111 

717 

6.46 

54,455 

Spain 

...  11 

t 

434 

T 

t 

? 

The  grand  total— giving  Spain  an  average  of  1,261 
students  per  university — is  as  follows : 


Number  of  universities 119 

“ students 150,054 

“ teachers 18, 642 

Students  per  university 1,261 

“ “ teacher 10.99 

•*  “ population 2,876 


A Novel  for  the  Peace  Society. — The  Peace  Society 
will  do  well  to  translate  at  once  Bertha  von  Sutt- 
ner's  story,  “Die  Wallen  Nieder"  (Lay  Down  Your 
Arms),  a story  of  a life  which  was  published  last 
year  at  Dresden.  It  is  declared  by  many  German 
critics  to  be  the  most  comprehensive  and  exhaustive 
anti-war  novel  tliat  has  ever  appeared.  There  is  some 
account  given  of  it  in  the  Inteniatiimal  Journal  of 
Ethici,  by  a writer  who  believes  that  “Die  Walfen 
Nieder”  will  be  the  “Uncle  Tom's  Cabin”  of  the 
war  system. 

" During  the  debate  on  the  budget  in  the  Austrian 
Cliamber  of  Deputies  on  the  18th  of  April,  1890,  the 
Minister  of  Finance,  Herr  von  Dunajewski,  felt 
impelled  to  say:  'It  is  not  a professional  politician, 
it  is  a German  lady,  Bertha  von  Suttner,  who  in  n 
recent  work  of  fiction  has  drawn  such  a picture  of 
war  as  must  Bend  a shudder  through  every  reader. 
I pray  you  to  devote  a few  hours  to  that  book.  If 
any  one,  after  having  done  so,  still  retains  a passion 
for  war,  1 can  only  sincerely  pity  him. ' ” 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  FRENCH  LITERATURE 
OF  TO-DAY. 

SOME  little  time  ago  M.  Jules  Huret,  a journalist. 

conceived  the  ingenious  idea  of  interviewing 
the  chief  French  writers  for  their  views  on  the 
literary  movement  of  to-day.  The  questions  he  put 
to  them  may  be  thus  summarized 

1.  Has  realistic  literature  had  its  day?  If  so, 
why  7 What  will  take,  or  what  has  taken,  the  place 
of  realism,  and  will  the  change  bo  a lasting  one? 

2.  What  are  the  points  of  difference  and  of  resem- 
blance in  the  realistic  and  the  psychological  schools? 

3.  Do  the  faults  of  realism  proceed  from  its  doc- 
trines rather  tlian  from  the  men  who  have  incar- 
nated it? 

4.  Do  you  think  that  the  evolution  of  to-day  will 
end  in  an  abstract  literature,  approaching  to  our 
classical  literature? 

5.  What  are  the  relations  which  exist  between 
the  psychologists  and  the  symbolists?  Are  the 
psychologists  the  lateral  agents  of  the  same  evolu 
tion,  or  are  the  two  evolutions  independent  or  even 
contradictory? 

These  questions  were  addressed  to  M.  Edouard 
Rod,  who,  in  the  BibliotMque  Universelle  of  Jan 
uary,  has  attempted  a reply  to  them. 

In  his  contribution  to  the  discussion  M Rod 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  French  realists, 
and  draws  a parallel  between  them  and  the  psycholo 
gists  or  idealists.  The  realists  and  the  idealists  of 
to-day,  he  says,  though  they  are  at  the  two  opposite 
poles  of  literature,  are  the  children  of  the  same 
country  and  the  same  epoch  ; their  opposite  theories 
and  their  rival  works  were  born  in  a short  space  of 
time,  and  have  developed  in  one  part  of  the  globe, 
namely,  Paris,,  while  under  similar  circumstances 
they  have  recruited  their  readers  from  the  same 
circles.  Both  schools  have  much  the  same  general 
ideas.  The  realists  have  more  brutality  and  the 
idealists  more  reticence,  but  both  are  unbelievers, 
agnostics,  more  or  less  attached  to  the  great  nega- 
tive systems  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  {esthetic  theories  of  the  new  school  of  sym- 
bolists are  also  very  vogue,  notwithstanding  their 
numerous  prefaces  and  manifestoes.  The  influence 
which  has  dominated  them  is  English  poetry,  ee 
pecially  the  poetry  of  Shelley.  Poe,  Rossetti,  Brown 
ing,  and  Swinburne.  Sinco  1885  three  critics — 
James  Darmesteter,  Emile  Hennequ,  and  Gabriel 
Sarrazin — have  been  making  known  the  names  and 
works  of  the  English  poets  in  the  various  French 
reviews,  and  as  a consequence  many  French  trans- 
lations of  the  English  poets  have  followed.  In  1888, 
when  the  Heine  Indipendente  was  started,  the  con- 
tributions represented  a strange  mixture  of  radical 
politics,  realism,  and  symbolism.  At  the  end  of 
eighteen  months  the  first  two  elements  were  elimi 
nated  to  tire  benefit  of  the  third ; then  symbolism 
disappeared  and  was  replaced  by  naturalism,  and 
later  the  Herne  became  eclectic. 

Though  the  psychologists  and  the  symbolists  are 
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determined  to  overthrow  the  realists,  neither  Bchool 
has  a simple  and  practical  conception  of  life,  or  is 
characterized  by  the  universality  which  makes  a 
literature  great.  The  psychologists,  with  their 
disquieting  clairvoyance,  are  sceptics  the  symbol 
iste,  with  the  importance  they  attach  to  questions 
of  form,  with  the  obscurity  with  which  they  sur 
round  themselves,  with  their  indifference  to  all  that 
belongs  to  art,  have  a still  smaller  reading  public 
than  the  psychologists.  It  remaips  for  us  to  see 
where  the  winnowing  machine  will  come  from — 
that  is,  if  it  is  to  come — which  will  separate  the 
chaff  from  the  grain,  and  give  to  letters  horizons 
which  are  really  new  ; vast  fields  where  great  ideas 
may  have  their  birth  and  ripen  into  great  works. 


A DISCOURSE  ON  BOYS. 

PRESIDENT  DANIEL  C.  OILMAN  is  quite  as 
graceful  and  as  discriminating  as  ever  in  his 
little  essay,  “De  Juventute,”  which  appears  in  the 
Cosmopolitan  tor  February.  The  boy  is  a quantity 
interesting  m the  proportion  that  he  is  unknown, 
and  it  requires  not  nearly  so  much  experience  as 
has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  dignified  President  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University  to  find  that  there  are 
few  factors  less  definable  than  the  genus  puer. 

THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OK  BOYS. 

President  Oilman  notices  the  recent  studies  of 
boys’  life  such  as  “A  Boy’s  Town  ” of  Mr.  Howells. 
Pierre  Loti’s  work  in  the  same  direction  from  the 
Frenchman's  point  of  view.  Dr.  Stanley  Hall's 
“Story  of  a Sand  Pile,"  and  especially  the  uniquely 
interesting  paper  on  “ Rudimentary  Society  Among 
Boys,”  a Johns  Hopkins  University  monograph  by 
Mr.  John  Johnson,  of  Baltimore.  This  last  chron 
idea  in  picturesque  detail  the  complete  evolution  of 
a propertied  society  among  the  boys  of  the  McDon- 
ough Farm  School,  near  Baltimore.  If  less  known 
than  the  other  works  referred  to,  it  is  by  far  the 
most  original  contribution  to  the  subject. 

We  might  respectfully  suggest  that  the  list  of 
recent  works  of  research  in  the  regions  of  boy  life 
might  well  include  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich's  inimit 
able  “Story  of  a Bad  Boy”  and  Mark  Twain’s  “Tom 
Sawyer"  and  “Huckleberry  Finn,”  even  though  they 
are  in  the  much-to-be  suspected  domain  of  fiction. 

“Perhaps  we  are  coming,"  says  President  Oilman, 
“to  the  time  when  the  comparative  biography  of 
boys  will  take  its  place  beside  the  comparative  his- 
tory of  nations  and  the  comparative  geography  of 
lands.  We  shall  not  only  be  able  to  distinguish 
how  boys  differ  from  men  and  how  their  wayB  differ 
from  those  of  girls,  but  we  may  learn  how  boy-B 
differ  from  boys  at  different  periods,  in  different 
families,  with  different  talents,  and  with  different 
hopes  and  expectations  " 

The  fact  that  boys  do  differ  essentially  and  require 
a certain  specialization  of  training  in  individual 
cases.  Mr.  Oilman  emphasizes,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  pleads  against  any  bar  and  cell  exclusion 
from  the  others  of  their  kind. 


OF  REVIEWS. 

“Neither  precocity  nor  dulneas  is  any  certain 
index  of  the  future  of  a boy.  Only  a wise  man  can 
tell  the  difference  between  the  priggishness  of  con 
ceit  and  the  display  of  unusual  talent,  and  it  takes 
a superlatively  wise  man  to  devise  right  methods 
for  exciting  temperaments  that  are  dull,  or  on  the 
other  hand  to  guide  a genius.” 

“Give  the  boys  plenty  of  open  air,  and  when  they 
cannot  have  this  encourage  within  doors  exercise  in 
handcraft,  the  use  of  tools,  knowledge  of  the  book 
of  sports,  not  to  the  exclusion  of  other  studies,  but 
as  collateral  security  that  the  mind  and  the  body 
shall  be  simultaneously  developed.  ” 

President  Gilman  condemns  heartily  precocious 
devotion  to  books  and  consequent  introspection, 
casuistry,  etc.,  etc.  John  Locke  advised  that  when 
a boy  was  dull  he  should  be  sent  out  in  the  air  and 
given  something  to  do  that  will  interest  him ; Pres- 
ident Gilman  wisely  adds  that  when  a boy  is  too 
“bright”  he  should  be  likewise  diverted  into  a return 
to  boyhood. 

THE  FUTURE  SCHOOL  CURRICULUM. 

Three  particular  points  of  the  curriculum  of  the 
preparatory  school  might  with  advantage.  President 
Gilman  thinks,  be  strengthened,  viz.,  the  study  of 
the  sciences,  as  far  as  possible,  from  direct  applica- 
tion of  the  boy's  innate  curiosity  to  nature;  sec- 
ondly. modern  languages  are  more  easily  assimilated 
and  last  longer  when  an  early  beginning  is  made ; 
and,  thirdly,  “ an  acquaintance  with  the  Bible  should 
also  be  required  of  every  school  boy.  College  pro- 
fessors have  lately  been  showing  how  ignorant  the 
youth  of  America  are  of  the  history,  the  geography, 
the  biography,  and  the  literature  of  the  sacred 
books.  I do  not  refer  to  its  religious  lessons,  but  1 
speak  of  the  Bible  as  the  basis  of  our  social  fabric, 
os  the  embodiment  of  tho  most  instructive  human 
experiences,  as  a collection  of  poems,  histories,  pre- 
cepts. laws,  and  examples  priceless  in  importance 
to  the  human  race.  ” 

A Methodist  Estimate  of  Loyola. — The  London 
Quarterly  Jfet-ieto  reviews  Mr.  Ross'  “Life  of  the 
Founder  of  the  Jesuits, " and  sums  up  his  own  opinion 
of  Ignatius  Loyola  in  the  following  passage: 

“That  Loyola  was  a remarkable  man  is  evident 
enougli : but  he  can  scarcely  be  classed  as  a great 
man.  His  energy  was  immense,  his  force  of  char- 
acter admirable;  but  he  was  essentially  wanting  in 
all  the  higher  qualitiesof  soul.  His  devotions  were 
narrowed  into  slavish  routine  and  sensuous  forms, 
and  the  great  work  of  his  life  was  to  found  a society, 
the  chief  principle  of  which  was  that  of  abject 
obedience  to  the  behests  of  a fallible  superior. 
Even  so,  Loyola’s  character  and  gifts,  though  they 
enabled  him  to  found,  would  not  have  been  adequate 
to  the  full  moulding  and  development  of  the  won- 
derful 'Society  of  Jesus.’  His  associates  and  suc- 
cessors, from  Lainez  onward,  have  often,  in  many 
points  of  forecast,  subtlety,  statesmanship,  and 
organizing  i>ower,  shown  themselves  men  of  greater 
gifts  and  genius  than  Loyola." 
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WHY  "HODGE”  COMES  TO  TOWN. 

MR.  ARTHUR  GAVE,  in  Macmillan' s Magazine 
for  February,  thus  sums  up  his  opinion  of  the 
causes  which  tend  to  depopulate  the  rural  districts  of 
England . 

“ Many  cheerful  customs  have  fallen  through 
owing  to  the  lack  of  interest  and  support;  on  the 
other  hand,  sometimes  the  lack  of  patronage — that 
is,  the  lack  of  people — may  in  a measure  be  due  to 
the  dulness  induced  by  the  extinction  of  the  cus- 
toms. Up  to  a certain  point  it  is.  of  course,  advan- 
tageous that  the  population  of  agricultural  parishes 
should  be  kept  within  due  bounds.  The  country 
offers  to  the  poor  but  very  few  opportunities  of  em 
ployment  save  on  the  land.  A village  will  be  able 
to  support  half  a dozen  small  tradesmen,  but  seldom 
more.  The  bulk  of  the  male  inhabitants  must  be 
•occupied  in  the  fields.  The  improved,  or  at  least 
expanded,  teaching  of  the  last  twenty  years  has 
opened  many  rustic  minds  to  facts  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  very  gradually  assimilated.  It 
has  become  tolerably  well  known  that  life  in  the 
town  is  on  the  whole  a better  paid  and  infinitely 
more  exhilarating  experience  than  in  the  woods, 
the  meadows,  or  the  corn-fields.  The  hours  of  work 
are  shorter,  the  food  is  more  varied  and  perhaps 
better,  holidays  are  not  uncommon,  wages  are 
. higher.  There  is  not  the  same  exposure  to  weather, 
and  in  case  of  illness  there  are  facilities  in  the  shape 
of  hospital  comforts  which  are  conspicuous  only  by 
their  absence  in  a remote  hamlet. 

“Again,  there  is  comparative  independence,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  means  are  abundant  of  grati- 
fying man’s  naturally  social  and  sociable  tenden- 
cies. To  plough  or  hoe  all  day  without  exchanging 
a look  or  a word  with  a fellow-creature  is  excellent 
for  purposes  of  contemplation,  but  it  is  dull.  In  the 
town  there  is  a constant  motion,  an  endless  stream 
of  human  life  going,  passing,  returning.  There 
are  a thousand  petty  incidents,  each  more  or  less 
interesting,  for  one  that  happens  on  the  farm. 
Moreover,  there  are  definite  amusements  for  play- 
hours.  It  is  perhaps  fortunate  that  in  the  country 
so  little  leisure  is  possible  to  the  workingman.  He 
would  not  know  what  to  do  with  himself  in  his  en- 
forced idleness.  None  of  the  old  recognized  country 
pastimes  have  survived,  or  none  in  which  he  can 
comfortably  bear  a hand.  His  very  children  do  not 
get  their  cricket  and  football  as  do  their  cousins  in 
the  suburb.  His  existence  is  utterly  devoid  ot 
speculation.  There  are  possibilities  in  every  town, 
but  none  in  the  country,  where  the  peasant's  high- 
est hopes  are  restricted  to  regular  employment  all 
the  year  round.  Obviously  he  cannot  save  money  ; 
and  unless  he  be  young  enough  to  emigrate,  he  must 
live  and  die  an  eminently  useful  man,  but  wholly 
innocent  of  change  or  entertainment.” 

Such,  then,  are  some  of  the  reasons  which  seem 
to  account  for  the  desertion  of  the  fields.  They 
may  he  stated  succinctly  as  want  of  work  and  ab- 
horrence of  dulness. 


THE  BIG  SHOPS  OF  TO-DAY. 

Why  They  Have  Come  and  Why  They  Will 
Stay. 

M GEORGES  MICHEL,  in  the  Rerue  den  Deux 
• Mornlen  for  January  1,  goes  at  some  length 
into  the  question  ot  the  small  retail  dealers  terra* 
the  Stores  and  Whiteleys  in  England,  or  the  Louvre 
and  the  Bon  Marche  in  France,  or  the  Macys  and 
Wanamakers  of  the  United  States.  He  Bhows  that 
the  latter  are  the  result  of  the  natural  and  necessary 
development  of  commerce,  and  that  the  economy 
resulting  from  the  producer  being  brought  a stage 
nearer  to  the  consumer  cannot  but  be  beneficial  in 
the  long  run  to  the  public  in  general,  though  the 
change  may  not  be  accomplished  without  loss  in 
some  quarters. 


WHY  THEY  CAME. 

A co-operative  store,  having  greater  resources  at 
its  command  than  any  of  the  individuals  composing 
it,  can  give  wholesale  orders  direct  to  the  manu- 
facturer for  amounts  so  large  as  to  insure  a con- 
siderable reduction  in  price,  by  which  the  customer 
is  allowed  to  benefit.  Another  advantage  to  the 
customer  is  that  of  finding  articles  of  various  kinds 
ready  to  hand  in  the  same  shop,  instead  of  incur- 
ring the  fatigue  and  loss  of  time  involved  in  going 
from  one  tradesman's  establishment  to  another. 

With  the  extension  of  communications,  increased 
facilities  of  transport,  the  extensive  modifications 
introduced  into  industry,  the  creation  of  new 
wants,  we  have  thus  seen  the  rise  and  progress  of 
those  magasins  (the  word  has  scarcely  an  equiva 
lent  in  English,  though  we  possess  the  thing)  whose 
beginnings  were  the  most  modest,  but  which,  im- 
pelled by  pressing  circumstances,  have  added  numer- 
ous specialties  to  those  which  formed  their  start- 
ing-point, and  collected  together,  under  the  desig- 
nation of  tiouveaulen,  a large  variety  of  the  articles 
serving  for  human  clothing  and  habitation. 

what  will  succeed  them. 

“ But  though  this  new  form  of  commerce  baa  not 
yet  attained  its  complete  development,  it  is  on  the 
point  of  being  superseded  by  the  co-operative  con- 
sumers’ association.  Modem  society  has  an  in- 
superable tendency  to  seek  well-being  and  compar- 
ative luxury,  not  so  much  through  an  increase 
in  profits  (which  are  necessarily  limited)  as  by  a 
constant  reduction  in  the  prices  of  the  necessaries 
of  life.  For  the  last  fifty  years,  still  more  during 
the  last  twenty,  wages  and  salaries  have  risen  in 
considerable  proportions.  Just  now  it  seems  likely 
that  they  will  remain  at  their  present  level,  unless 
they  diminish.  The  great  competition  among 
operatives  and  tradesmen,  the  extension  of  public 
education  in  all  its  degrees  to  all  classes,  the  level- 
ling which  has  takpn  place  in  the  prices  of  natural 
products,  as  well  as  of  manufactured  articles  of  a * 
higher  order — all  these  causes  will  have  the  ef- 
fect of  maintaining  the  present  state  of  things, 
with  a tendency  rather  to  a fall  than  a rise.  The 
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new  classes  everywhere  springing  up  understand 
that  they  can  only  ameliorate  their  condition  by 
reducing  the  coat  of  living.  Now,  this  essential 
condition  can  only  be  fulfilled  by  the  concentration 
of  credit,  the  centralisation  of  capital,  and  the 
division  of  general  expenses  among  a colossal  num- 
ber of  consumers.  This  question,  which  lias  been 
partially  solved  by  large  trading  establishments, 
will  be  finally  set  at  rest  by  co  operation.  We  are 
as  yet  only  at  the  beginning  of  this  movement ; 
but  the  first  attempts  made  in  France — and  still 
more  in  England  and  the  United  States — do  not 
permit  us  to  be  doubtful  of  ultimate  success.  We 
can  already  affirm  that  the  co  operative  consumers' 
association  is  the  stage  we  shall  reach  to-moiTow, 
and  that  it  will  become  an  established  fact  with 
the  rising  generation.  But  we  must  not  anticipate 
the  future. 

ELKOANCK  AND  COMFORT  CHEAPENED. 

“Returning  to  the  gramls  magasins.  the  principal 
cause  of  their  success  is  the  fact  that  their  founders 
have  understood  the  necessity  of  offering  to  a new 
democracy,  whose  needs  and  habits  were  being  modi  ■ 
fied,  the  means  of  satisfying  in  the  cheapest  pos- 
sible way  a taste  for  elegance  und  comfort  unknown 
to  previous  generations.  They  did  not  originate 
this  tendency — they  have  only  profited  by  it,  and 
in  this  they  have  only  followed  the  course  taken  by 
industry  on  a large  scale.  Ever  since  the  inven- 
tion of  railways  and  electricity  manufacturers  have 
been  devoting  all  their  energies  to  securing  their 
raw  material  at  first  hand.  This  point  conceded, 
the  first  reform  consisted  in  suppressing  the  multi- 
tude of  brokers  and  middlemen  who  interposed  be- 
tween the  producer  and  the  consumer  and  let  the 
public  benefit  to  a certain  extent  by  the  economy 
involved  in  this  suppression.  That  this  is  so — that 
the  public  as  well  as  the  dealers  have  benefited— is 
shown  by  the  fact  tlint  all  goods  sold  by  them  liave 
been  considerably  reduced  in  price,  while  the  price 
of  goods  which  have  not  come  under  this  action  has 
remained  stationary. 

THEIR  EFFECT  ON  PRICES. 

“Twenty-five  years  ago  n pair  of  kid  gloves  of 
good  quality  cost  six  francs,  and  to-day  a pair  of 
the  same  quality  can  be  had  for  four  francs,  while 
at  the  same  time  a series  of  inferior  qualities  has 
come  into  the  market  at  prices  ranging  as  low  aB 
1 fr.  50c. , 1 fr.  25c.  and  even  1 fr.  The  same  is  tho 
case  with  all  specialties  whatever.  On  the  con- 
trary, goods  which  have  not  come  within  the  range 
of  the  (frauds  magasins  have  not  changed  in  price. 
Arc  not  the  prices  of  meat,  bread,  wine,  firewood, 
oil,  as  high  or  higher  than  twenty-five  years  ago? 

“The  available  forces  of  intelligence  and  capital 
were  scarcely  half  utilized.  Under  the  new  theory 
effort,  wisely  graduated  so  as  to  economize  human 
strength,  is  carried  to  its  maximum.  Thanks  to 
methodical  concentration  and  an  improved  organi 
ration,  results  have  been  doubled  without  doubling 


the  number  of  instruments,  because  nothing  is  left 
to  chance,  and  the  machine  is  always  working.  . , . 

“How  has  this  result  been  attained?  By  the 
division  of  labor  and  the  specialization  of  intelli- 
gence. 

“ Has  this  development  taken  place  without  dis- 
turbing individual  interests  and  inflicting  injury’ 
From  some  [mints  of  view  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
our  great  commercial  concentrations  condemn 
thousands  of  individuals — some  of  whom  might 
have  set  up  in  business  on  their  own  account—  to 
perpetual  wage  labor." 

THE  ASSISTANTS  AND  THE  SMALL  SHOPKEEPERS 

But,  M.  Michel  contends,  the  employee  of  one  <i 
the  grands  magasins  is  better  off  in  many  respects 
than  the  retail  dealer's  shopman,  or  even  the  shop- 
keeper himself.  He  is  better  paid,  better  lodged 
and  fed  ; he  cannot  be  dismissed  without  notice 

With  regard  to  the  objection  that  under  the  small 
retail  system  every  man  might  in  time  hope  to  haw 
a business  of  his  own,  three  things  are  pointed  out. 

1.  It  is  only  a minority  of  shop  assistants  who  esn 
ever  hope  to  do  so.  2.  The  men  who  have  lost  the 
savings  of  a lifetime  through  setting  up  in  busine* 
on  their  own  account  are  perhaps  quite  as  numerom 
as  those  who  have  prospered  ; and  of  those  who  do 
not  actually  fail,  many  find  the  struggle  a hard 
one  and  their  menus  actually  leas  than  when  they 
occupied  a subordinate  position  3.  It  is  by  no 
means  impossible  foRan  employee  of  one  of  the  largo 
establishments  to  become  independent,  though  it  i> 
the  fashion  to  speak  as  if  it  were.  In  fact,  some 
of  the  newer  ones  now  flourishing  at  Paris  were 
founded  by  cammis  trained  in  the  service  of  tho 
older  houses. 

THE  NEW  SOUTH, 

IN  Belford's  for  February  there  is  a symposium 
on  “ The  New  South. " Tills  has  some  especial 
timeliness  in  its  reference  to  the  late  period  of 
financial  depression,  which,  superficially  viewed, 
seemed  to  have  checked  the  gigantic  strides  of 
Southern  industrial  progress. 

All  three  of  tho  gentlemen  who  write  in  Btlford's 
heartily  agree  that  beyond  the  speculative  bubble 
which  burst  iu  1830  there  is  a sure  ground  for  a 
continuance  of  prosperity ; that,  so  far  from  living 
exhausted,  the  resources  of  the  South  as  a field  for 
Northern  capital  are  yet  in  their  infancy,  and  will 
become  larger  and  stronger  with  every  new  year 

A Decade  of  Progress. 

“ A Decade  of  Southern  Progress  ” is  the  first  chap- 
ter, by  Joshua  W.  Caldwell.  While  deprecating  the 
late  “boom"  and  boomers'  methods  in  general.  Mr 
Caldwell  asserts  that,  during  tire  period  of  which 
he  writes,  the  South  has  made  a greater  advance 
in  wealth  and  civilization  than  any  other  section  of 
America 

“In  the  first  place,  I call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  white  imputation  of  the  South  increased  by 
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two  and  one-third  millions  between  1880  and  1890. 
Of  these,  approximately  one  million  six  hundred 
thousand  were  born  in  the  South.” 

As  for  business,  the  statistics  of  banking  show 
that  its  Southern  capital  in  1880  was  $92,575,000, 
while  in  1890  it  had  gone  to  $171,690,870. 

The  total  capital  invested  in  manufactures  has 
leaped  during  this  decade  from  $179, 866, 280  to  $551,- 
■483,900,  and  the  number  of  laborers  from  215,415  to 
537,086. 

The  value  of  the  cotton -seed  industry  had  changed 
from  next  to  nothing  in  1880  to  $27, 810, 838  ten  years 
later. 

These  area  few  of  the  more  striking  of  the  figures 
which  Mr.  Caldwell  brings  to  bear 
“It  is  confidently  asserted,”  he  concludes,  “that  in 
actual  resources  she  is  richer  than  any  other  section, 
and  that  these  resources  are  better  related  and  lo 
cated  than  elsewhere ; and  when,  to  these  consid 
erations,  we  add  the  tremendous  advantages  of 
climate,  it  is  demonstrated  that  continual  industrial 
progress  in  the  South  is  natural  and  necessary  and 
cannot  be  prevented." 

Possibilities  of  the  South. 

Wn.  A.  McClean  discusses  “The  Future  Possibili- 
ties of  the  South. " In  addition  to  her  tremendous 
resources  that  go  without  saying,  he  calls  attention 
to  the  following  directions  in  which  new  industries 
may  be  created  or  weak  ones  may  grow  strong  : 
“Stock -breeding  in  the  bine-grass  region  of  Ken- 
tucky will  beyond  doubt  hold  and  add  to  its  well- 
established  prestige.  The  especial  adaptability  of  a 
large  portion  of  Florida  to  the  cultivation  of  tropi- 
ical  fruits  is  one  easily  judged  of  by  the  success  of 
the  last  two  decades.  In  the  waters  surrounding 
the  same  State  a wealth  of  fish  is  to  be  found,  and 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  inhabitants 
of  this  peninsula  will  seek  to  gamer  more  of  this 
wealth  than  the  meagre  return  at  present.  Then 
there  are  the  magnificent  herding-grounds  of  Texas, 
with  their  great  cattle  ranches.  Their  past  suc- 
cesses are  but  indices  of  future  greater  ones.  ” 

Its  Industrial  Future. 

A paper  by  Mr.  John  A.  Con  well  on  “The  In- 
dustrial Future  of  the  South”  completes  the  sym- 
posium. Mr.  Conwell  sums  up  as  follows  : 
“Considering  the  ability  of  the  New  South  to 
manufacture  her  timber,  her  ores,  and  her  cotton 
into  finished  goods,  and  to  ship  them  from  factories 
on  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  rivers,  without 
rehandling,  to  Pittsburg,  New  Orleans,  St.  Paul, 
or  Fort  Buford  ; that  she  can,  with  some^dditional 
improvement  in  the  Warrior,  Tombigbee,  and  Ala- 
bama rivers,  ship  her  products  to  the  Gulf  coast, 
where  it  will  require  but  a toss  to  place  them  in 
Central  and  South  America  and  Cuba ; that  a net 
work  of  competitive  railways  is  being  thrown  over 
her  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Rio  Grande ; that  she 
possesses  a soil  equal  to  that  in  the  North  and  a 
climate  superior . that  she  can  raise  fine  stock  on 


her  iiasturcs  of  Bermuda  grass  and  stock  of  a lower 
grade  on  h:r  prairies  and  savannas  , that  she  can  get 
her  orcliard  and  garden  products  into  a generous 
market  earlier  aud  in  a better  condition  than  rival 
communities ; that  she  has  a class  of  dusky  laborers 
in  ever}'  bosky  dell  who  flourish  on  com  bread  and 
bacon  and  who  seldom  strike — considering  all  these 
advantages,  where  upon  earth  is  there  a country 
more  favored  of  the  gods  than  the  New  South,  or 
one  whose  industrial  future  is  more  bright?” 

AN  INTERNATIONAL  PERSONALITY. 

UNDER  this  heading  Ernstus  Wiman  writes  in 
lie  if  or  d'  u of  Goldwin  Smith.  The  writer 
sjieaks  confessedly  as  the  personal  friend  and  ap 
preciative  admirer  of  his  subject,  and  describes  Mr. 
Smith's  high  plane  of  good  iufluence  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  in  strong  but  well  considered  sen 
tences. 

THE  “TKRT1UM  QUID”  OF  CANADIAN  POLITICS. 

“If  the  healing  of  the  great  schism  of  the  Anglo 
Saxon  race  were  of  all  things  the  most  desirable  to 
do,  no  event  could  have  been  more  contributory  to 
it  than  the  presence,  on  this  continent,  in  Canada  of 
so  great  an  advocate  of  better  relations  as  is  found 
in  Goldwin  Smith.”  Mr. Smith  is  reviewed  in  the 
most  complimentary  vein  as  a scholar,  as  a gentle- 
man, and  as  the  tertium  quid  of  Canadian  polities. 

As  to  Canada  and  the  United  States,  Mr.  Winrnu 
says,  on  his  own  account  “No  one  closely  familiar 
with  the  conditions  that  prevail,  both  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Canada,  will  just  now  advocate  a 
political  union.”  He  emphasizes.  Professor  Smith's 
view  expressed  in  "Canada  and  the  Canadian 
Question,”  that  the  problem  of  union  at  present 
is  one  of  natural  geography  and  not  of  political 
geography. 

A POWER  IN  THREE  COUNTRIES. 

Returning  to  his  subject,  Mr.  Wiman  concludes 
with  the  opinion  that  Goldwin  Smith,  more  tluiu 
any  other  figure,  stands  in  a position  of  authority 
and  influence  before  the  dubious  trio  of  England,  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  “In  the  United  States, 
among  thinking  men,  equally  his  personality  repre- 
sents the  idea  of  a better  relation  between  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking people  of  this  continent  In  Canada 
his  influence  upon  the  thought  and  intellect  of  his 
fellow-colonists  exceeds  that  of  any  other  man  in 
the  direction  of  a closer  intimacy  with  the  people  on 
this  side  of  the  border.  In  Great  Britain,  whose 
future- position  in  the  world  is  vitally  concerned  in 
the  possible  loss  of  thirty  per  cent,  of  her  empire, 
which  Canada  comprises,  the  professor  speaks  to  an 
audience  that  always  listens,  whether  they  agree  or 
not  with  what  lie  has  to  say  Thus,  in  the  three 
great  countries  concerned  in  the  question  at  issue, 
this  intellectual  giant,  this  wise  philosopher,  this 
learned  scholar  anil  most  graceful  writer,  plays  a 
I wirt  peculiarly  his  own.” 
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ARE  JEWS  BECOMING  CHRISTIANS? 

MR  C. G.  MONTEFIORE,  in  the  Jewish  Quar 
terly  Review,  discusses  the  proliable  effect  of 
Che  biblical  criticism  on  the  Jewish  religion.  He 
points  out  that  ttie  modern  criticism  of  the  Script- 
uios  makes  havoc  of  the  orthodox  Jewish  position, 
even  more  titan  it  does  of  the  orthodox  Christian 
l*osi  tion  Take,  for  instance,  the  new  views  that 
have  gained  acceptance  by  the  critics  as  to  the  non- 
Mosaic  origin  of  tho  1’enta touch  : 

“ Now  the  Eighth  Article  of  the  Jewish  creed  ex- 
pressly asserts,  'I  believe  with  perfect  faith  that 
the  whole  law,  now  in  our  possession,  is  the  same 
that  was  given  to  Mooes,  our  teacher.  ’ The  contra 
diction  is  obvious  and  insuperable.  Either  criti- 
cism or  creed  must  be  abandoned.  ” 

The  effect  which  this  will  have  upon  Judaism 
suggests  to  Mr.  Montefiore  that  not  exactly  a fusion, 
but  an  approximation  between  reformed  Judaism 
and  liberal  Christianity  might  take  place.  He  says 
“ For  us  Jews  the  most  important  written  record 
of  that  story  is  the  collection  of  writings  commonly 
known  as  the  Old  Testament.  But  there  are  other 
records  of  great  importance  for  the  true  telling  of 
the  story  besides  the  Old  Testament,  inasmuch  as 
these  contain  in  a more  or  less  perfect  form  the 
words  and  thoughts  of  great  men  who  have  con- 
tributed to  the  actual  fulness  of  the  central  ideas 
as  they  are  to  day  conceived  among  us.  as  without 
whose  genius  the  ideas  would  have  been  less  rel- 
atively complete  or  articulate  than  now  they  are. 
Such  writings  we  must  also  learn  to  revere.  We 
must  learn  to  recognize  inspiration  in  them  as  well 
as  in  the  Old  Testament.  And  we  shall  assess  and 
honor  them  thus  highly  in  proportion  to  their  essen- 
tial greatness,  together  with  their  influence  upon 
the  upward  religious  development  of  mankind 
"If.  again,  it  should  be  asked.  Does  the  Old  Tes- 
tament fully  and  plainly  teach  all  these  essential 
doctrines  which  constitute  the  specific  essence  of 
the  Judaism  of  to  day,  and  does  it  teach  them  with 
equal  purity?  the  answer  must  indubitably  be  'No.' 
But  the  fundaments  are  in  it,  and  every  other  book 
compared  with  it  contains  only  accretion  and  de- 
velopment. This  implies  that  the  difference  in  our 
own  favor  between  the  ethical  and  religious  content 
of  tlie  Old  Testament  and  the  ethical  and  religious 
content  of  Judaism  to-day  is  at  least  partly  to  be 
found  in  other  books  outside  tho  Hebrew  canon. 
The . Judaism  which  is  to  be  fully  reconciled  to 
criticism  must  be  more  tlieistic  than  the  Judaism 
which  contradicted  or  ignored  it.  Some  Jews  even 
there  are  whose  true  place  in  the  religious  develop 
ment  of  Judaism  is  still  denied  or  misunderstood. 
St.  Basil,  for  example,  is  one.  He  first  taught  the 
alisolute  equality  of  all  races  from  the  religious 
point  of  view.  He  was  the  first  Jew  to  reject  on 
religious  grounds  the  religious  privileges  and  pre- 
rogatives which  had  hitherto  been  claimed  by  Jew 
ish  teachers  for  their  own  race.  But  when  that 
great  idea  was  absorbed  by  Judaism  it  was  itself 


purified  and  developed.  For  though  Paul  abolished 
the  text  of  race,  he  substituted  for  it  the  wider  but 
yet  not  wholly  satisfactory  test  of  a semi-intellectual 
adherence  to  a particular  religious  doctrine.  The 
condition  of  the  unbeliever  is  left  doubtful.  Mod- 
ern Judaism,  in  accepting  Paul's  overthrow  of  race- 
prerogative,  has  enormously  improved  his  doctrine 
by  substituting  a universal  human  equality  before 
God  based  not  upon  religious  faith,  but  upon  moral 
character. 

“ Even  such  rough  notes  as  these  appear  to  estab 
lish  the  thesis  that  there  can  exist  a phase  of  Ju- 
daism as  capable  of  accepting  and  assimilating  the 
results  of  criticism  as  the  freest  Unitarian  Chris- 
tianity For  the  teaching  of  no  one  age  and  the 
teaching  of  no  one  man  constitute  the  Jewish  re- 
ligion. Because  Judaism  changes  it  abides.” 


REASONS  AGAINST  OPENING  THE  WORLD’S  FAIR 
ON  SUNDAY. 

OUR  DAY  for  February  presents  the  following 
reasons — abstracted  from  a recent  sermon  by 
Prof.  Herrick  Johnson — against  opening  the  World’s 
Fair  on  Sunday  : 

First.  Opening  the  gates  on  Sunday  would  be  con- 
trary to  our  World's  Fair  precedents. 

Second.  It  would  lie  against  the  best  usages  and 
traditions  of  our  national  life. 

Third.  It  would  be  againBt  the  conscience  of  10,- 
000, 000  of  church  members. 

Fourth.  It  would  be  a national  humiliation  to 
take  our  American  Sabliath— peculiarly  one  of  our 
own  institutions,  imbedded  in  our  national  history, 
marking  our  individuality  as  a people  for  four  hun- 
dred years,  recognized  by  a long  succession  of  jur 
ists  and  statesmen  as  of  inestimable  value  to  us— - 
and  |iut  it  in  the  back  yard,  while  we  set  lip  under 
the  rngis  of  the  Government  and  in  the  eye  of  the 
world  that  mongrel  tiling  called  the  European 
Sunday. 

Fifth.  Sunday  opening  would  be  a fearful  men 
ace  to  social  order.  Excursion  trains  would  run 
100.000  strangers  into  the  city  every  Saturday  night, 
and  tho  Exposition  Sundays  would  prove  the  devil's 
harvest  time,  since  they  would  furnish  the  opportu 
nity  for  the  worst  classes  of  our  neighboring  cities 
to  crowd  in  here  to  ply  their  craft.  "The  100,000 
strangers  in  the  city  every  day  in  the  week”  would 
have  this  vast  addition  on  Sunday,  and  every  lover 
of  law  and  order  must  tremble  as  he  thinks  of  the 
possible  consequences. 

Sixth.  Sunday  opening  would  set  a national  pre- 
cedent. justifying  the  thrusting  into  Sunday  every 
kind  of  entertainment  and  every  sort  of  traffic 
to  hawk  its  wares.  If  the  Government  can  run  a 
Sunday  entertainment,  why  not  anybody  else?  If 
the  Government  can  open  a place  of  Sunday  business 
for  pecuniary  profit,  why  not  any  manufacturer? 

Seventh.  Sunday  opening  would  be  taking  the 
down  grade  (or  labor,  wdnle  Europe  is  just  now 
starting  on  the  up  grade  I cite  in  proof  the  action 
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of  the  World's  Congress  on  Sunday  Labor,  held  at 
the  Paris  Exposition— a congress  in  which  the  relig- 
ious side  of  the  question  was  not  discussed — and 
the  wide  efforts  made  since  to  bring  about  the  ces- 
sation of  all  Sunday  toil. 

Eighth.  It  would  be  forcing  Sabbath  labor  on  all 
employees  of  the  Fair  and  of  the  railroads. 

Ninth.  Sunday  opening  would  be  another  link 
in  the  chain  to  bind  labor  over  to  toil  30o  days  in 
the  year. 

Tenth.  Sunday  opening  would  be  selling  the 
Lord’s  day  for  a few  pieces  of  silver. 


CARDINAL  MANNING. 

THERE  are  four  admirable  articles  in  the  Con- 
temporary Review  for  February  under  the  title 
of  “Reminiscences  of  Cardinal  Manning.”  The 
longest  is  by  Mr.  Wilfrid  Meynell,  who  for  many 
years  has  been  on  the  most  intimate  terms  of  per- 
sonal friendship  with  the  Cardinal.  The  others  are 
by  those  who  are  not  of  his  flock — Mr.  Benjamin 
Waugh,  Mr.  Bunting,  and  Mrs.  Amos. 

Hla  Dealings  with  Non-conformists. 

The  three  latter  papers  will,  perhaps,  be  read  with 
the  most  interest  by  those  who  have  never  under- 
stood how  it  was  that  the  Cardinal  got  on  so  well 
with  English  Non-conformists.  Mr.  Bunting  de- 
scribes a remarkable  interview  in  his  relations  with 
Non-conformists  which  took  place  in  his  house 
with  Dr.  Fairbairn  and  Dr.  Paton.  Mr.  Bunting 
says:  “The  Cardinal  more  than  frankly  admitted 
to  saving  grace  Christians  outside  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church,  basing  his  views  on  the  doctrine  of 
extraordinary  grace,  the  result  of  the  grace  of  the 
Church,  and  shining  out  beyond  her  pale.  The 
whole  conversation  was  strenuous.  Drs.  Fairbairn 
and  Paton,  both  coming,  as  they  explained,  of  the 
blood  of  the  Covenanters,  were  firm,  though  fra- 
ternal, themselves  holding  High  Church  doctrines, 
though  of  a different  order.  I remember  especially 
one  passage.  The  Cardinal  was  asked  to  define 
the  specific  Roman  Catholic  theory  of  the  Church, 
and,  settling  himself  to  the  task,  spoke  for  two  or 
three  minutes.  At  the  close  of  his  sentences  we  all 
three,  with  one  voice,  accepted  his  definition  ab- 
solutely. This  may  show  either  the  underlying 
similarity  of  Christian  creeds  or  the  difficulties 
of  definition,  but  it  was  very  striking.  There  was 
no  difference  as  to  the  ideas  of  the  Church  and 
Catholicity,  only  as  to  the  realities  which  corre- 
spond to  them.  ” 

The  interview  was  closed  by  the  Cardinal  grasp- 
ing Dr.  Fairbairn  by  the  hand  and  assuring  him 
with  the  greatest  warmth  how  glad  ho  was,  in  spite 
of  what  he  must  consider  as  imperfections,  to  be 
able  to  recognize  him  as  a brother  in  Christ. 

As  a Man,  Comrade,  and  Counsellor. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Waugh  writes  with  much  emotion 
concerning  the  greatest  of  the  patrons  of  the  Society 


for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children.  “ His 
life, " he  says,  “ from  the  first  time  I met  him,  has 
ever  been  to  me  like  some  beautiful  sacred  song. 

Ilis  princedom  in  his  church,  his  long,  black,  crim- 
son-edged cassock,  his  crimson  tiara,  his  cross  of 
gold,  his  intellect  and  learning,  his  history,  were  all 
lost  in  a sweetness  and  sanctity  which  I had  never 
met  before  save  in  humanity’s  holiest,  most  perfect 
childhood.  His  sacred  seriousness,  his  spontaneous 
delight,  his  absorption  in  what  I had  to  say,  his 
intense  righteousness,  the  evident  aims  with  which 
he  lived,  the  human  warmth  and  color  which  illu- 
minated every  feature  of  his  wonderful  face,  pos- 
sessed me  with  liberty  and  joy  in  his  presence.  I 
had  but  one  thought  in  coming  away  from  him — 
the  splendor  of  a true  man.  He  was  the  man  who 
is  man’s  instinctive  choice." 

Like  all  those  who  have  ever  worked  with  him, 

Mr.  Waugh  found  the  Cardinal  the  best  of  all  com- 
rades and  counsellors.  “ When  urging  patience  in 
those  days  the  Cardinal  said  in  his  own  persuasive 
way  . ' Child-life  and  home-life  have  not  been  thought 
about  in  England.  We  have  to  make  them  thought 
about.  The  age  is  busy  and  superficial.  Such  work 
will  take  time.  Nothing  that  a nation  needs  deeply 
does  it  suddenly  espouse. ' At  another  moment  of 
disappointment  he  said  to  the  same  worker:  ‘There 
is  room  for  only  one  true  fear  in  a man— that  fear 
is  that  he  may  be  wrong.  When  that  has  been 
banished  there  is  no  room  for  any  other.’  When 
he  observed  in  the  paper  that  either  I or  the  so- 
ciety had  had  a snub  he  was  sure  to  send  a little 
note,  'Come and  see  me. ' On  one  occasion  he  said, 
referring  to  a case  which  had  recently  been  dismissed 
by  the  Westminster  magistrate : 'Nothing  is  more  to 
be  dreaded  in  a work  like  this  than  that  we  should 
allow  the  weakness  of  human  agencies  to  divert 
our  attention  from  the  righteousness  of  our  mis- 
sion. ’ " 

On  another  occasion  he  said  a child’s  needless 
tear  is  a blood-blot  upon  this  earth. 

“On  one  occasion,"  says  Mr.  Waugh,  “when  I liad 
respectfully  put  my  position  to  him,  he  said  : 'Well, 
you  are  making  me  your  confessor,  and  I give  you 
absolution,  for  you  need  it ; you  are  not  following 
Christ  as  much  as  you  think  you  are.  Follow  Him 
enough  and  you  will  find  that  out. ' 

“His  influence  was  like  that  gracious  influence  of 
a noble  woman  which  all  men  feel  without  becom- 
ing women,  or  even  adopting  their  costume. " 

Mr.  Waugh  also  records  the  following  saying  of 
his,  which  naturally  reverts  to  the  mind  by  the  side 
of  his  grave:  “On  one  occasion,  when  urged  to  go 
and  winter  in  the  South  of  France  and  follow  the 
good  example  of  Mr,  Spurgeon,  he  said  : 'When  my 
Father  opens  His  door  and  wants  Henry  Edward 
Manning  within,  shall  the  child  not  be  waiting  on 
the  step?'  " 

Reminiscences  and  Anecdotes. 

Mr.  Wilfrid  Meynell’s  article  is  more  gossipy  and 
is  full  of  suggestive  anecdotes.  He  says  that  Cardi- 
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Dal  Manning  learned  Italian  when  he  was  a student 
at  Baliol  College  during  the  time  he  shaved  himself 
in  tile  morning.  One  time,  when  talking  with  two 
of  his  priests,  each  was  asked  “what  he  would  be 
were  he  not  a priest.  'A  doctor,'  said  one,  still 
dreaming  of  the  set  service  of  man.  ‘A  temperance 
advocate,’  said  another,  with  becoming  solemnity. 
'And  I,' said  the  Cardinal,  'Radical  member  for 
Marylebone' — just  then  politically  the  rowdiest  of 
metropolitan  areas.” 

The  Cardinal  Baid  of  the  Rev.  Hugh  Price  Hughes, 
when  they  were  discussing  the  iniquities  of  the 
theatre,  that  “his  only  fault  was  one  which  cures 
itself — his  youth.”  When  Henry  George  went  to 
see  him,  the  Cardinal  said  that  his  love  of  our  Lord 
led  him  to  love  men,  while  Henry  George  replied 
that  his  love  of  men  led  him  to  love  our  Lord. 

“Though  he  had  been  an  athlete  at  Harrow  he  did 
not  like  his  clergy  to  care  for  sports.  'I  do  not  like 
a priest  to  run  after  a piece  of  leather, ' he  said, 
with  a characteristic  summariness  of  thought  and 
speech,  when  he  heard  of  a clerical  football  player. 
Yet  ho  took  a five-bar  gate  when  he  went  to  Ushaw 
College  in  the  sixties.” 

He  allowed  the  sherry  which  he  renounced  him- 
self to  be  put  on  the  table  at  the  early  open  dinner 
at  the  Archbishop's  House,  but  any  guest  who  used 
the  wine  felt  as  if  he  were  drinking  it  on  the  sly, 
fearing  to  meet  the  eye  of  his  host  when  he  touched 
the  hated  liquor. 

Hero  is  an  anecdote  of  the  Cardinal  and  the 
Prince : 

“Whatever  the  Cardinal's  tact,  it  never  hid  the 
truth  at  any  rate  from  the  tactful.  Generally  he 
went  straight  to  the  mark.  ‘I  have  been  doing 
something  you  would  not  approve  this  afternoon, 
voting  for  the  Marriage  with  the  Deceased  Wife’s 
Sister  Bill,  ’ said  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  him  one 
evening.  ' I know  you  liave,  sir, ' said  the  Cardinal, 
not  apologetically.  ‘You  disappaove  that  very 
much?'  asked  the  Prince  in  appeasing  tones.  ‘I  do, 
sir,  ’ was  the  straight  reply.  ” 

Mr.  Meynell  dwells  rightly  upon  his  wonderful 
freedom  from  bigotry.  “In  most  questions  his 
liberality  was  beyond  expectation.  He  was  never 
afraid  of  being  compromised  in  the  cause  of  charity. 
About  Padre  Curci,  when  he  had  been  expelled  by 
the  Jesuits  and  was  oven  out  of  Papal  favor,  he 
once  unbosomed  himself  to  me.  'I  have  put  my 
purse  at  his  disposal  in  his  necessities, ' ho  said, 
'and  I tell  you  this,  tliat  you  may  tell  it  when  I 
am  gone'— a phrase  which  he  not  infrequently  used, 
and  which  I have  regarded  as  an  obligation  in 
cases  where,  otherwise,  my  pen  would  run  through 
)iassages.  'They  would  bum  him  in  Rome,’  he 
added,  smiling,  ‘if  they  could;  and  they  would 
bum  me  too.’  He  had  a great  desire  that  his  flock 
should  love  wliat  he  called  ' the  music  of  the  Eng 
lish  Bible,  ’ and  he  published  at  his  own  cost  St. 
John’s  Gospel  in  a form  which  made  it  available 
for  the  pocket.  There  was  no  medal  or  scapular 
which  he  regarded  as  an  equipment  more  heavenly.  ” 


Mrs.  Amos'  Tribute. 

Mrs,  Amos,  whose  stalwart  Protestantism  is  very 
conspicuous  in  every  page  of  her  reminiscences,  re- 
calls how  he  treated  her  as  a good  old  uncle  might 
treat  a niece  whose  ways  were  not  his,  but  were 
interesting  and  entertaining  to  him  and  merited 
his  respect  also.  When  he  died  Mrs.  Am  us  felt 
temporarily  to  have  [wrted  from  one  of  her  dearest 
friends,  but  only  as  friends  part  to  live  in  different 
countries.  It  is  such  childlike  souls  as  his  that 
make  the  family  life  of  heaven  and  earth  as  one  and 
undivided. 

The  Cardinal  as  an  Anglican. 

In  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  February  Mr  Regi- 
nald Wilberforce  begins  his  article  on  Cardinal 
Manning  with  the  following  sentence  “ By  the  death 
of  Henry  Edward,  Cardinal  Priest  of  88.  Andrew 
and  Gregor}'  on  the  Coelian  Hill  and  Archbishop 
of  Westminster,  the  Romish  Church  loses  her  trust 
brilliant  and  distinguished  Englishman,  London 
society  its  most  picturesque  figure,  the  working 
men  of  England  one  of  their  doughtiest  champions, 
and  the  temperance  cause  one  of  its  stanchest  dis- 
ciples and  one  of  its  foremost  advocates.” 

The  article  is  confined  to  the  Anglican  phase  of 
Dr.  Manning’s  career.  Here,  for  instance,  is  an 
account  of  Manning  as  rector  of  Lavington  : 

“As  rector  he  was  beloved  in  the  parish.  One  of 
his  old  parishioners  still  rejoices  in  the  fact  that  for 
some  years  she  led  the  singing  in  Lavington  church, 
‘saving  his  poor  voice  and  giving  it  a rest,  dear 
man.  ’ To  the  children  he  was  invariably  kind, 
constantly  giving  them  small  money  presents.  It 
is  told  of  him  that  when  he  saw  a child  with  had 
boots  on  he  used  to  say,  ‘Now,  my  child,  I will 
give  you  one  new  boot  if  your  mother  can  afford  to 
buy  you  the  other :’  then  he  went  to  the  village  shop 
and  paid  for  one  boot  for  tire  child.  During  the 
years  that  I remember  Manning  at  Lavington  be 
rarely  unbent ; always  kindly,  he  seemed  too  studi- 
ous or  abstracted  to  join  in  any  of  our  boyish 
amusements. 

“Of  his  flock  at  Lavington  only  one  followed  him 
to  Rome,  and  tliat  one  after  many  years,  for  he 
dissuaded  his  parishioners  from  following  his  ex- 
ample. To  one  who  could  not  endure  the  thought 
of  separation  from  the  rector  who  had  taught  her 
so  much,  and  who  wished  to  follow  him,  he  said. 
‘Though  you  have  followed  my  example  in  most 
things  since  I have  been  here,  do  not  follow  me 
now.  ’ 

“A  document  dated  October  30,  1850,  sums  up 
his  progress  to  Rome.  Its  substance  is  as  follows 
When  first  he  came  to  Lavington  his  creed  was 
limited  to  a belief  in  Baptismal  Regeneration; 
he  had  n<t  definite  views  on  the  Eucharist  or  any 
idea  of  tho  Church.  In  1884  Bishop  Wilberforce 
sent  hint  to  Hooker  to  learn  the  doctrine  of  the 
Real  Presence.  In  1885  he  had  cause  to  see  that 
succession  was  essential  to  the  divine  authority  of 
the  Church.  In  1838  he  believed  that  the  only  and 
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divine  Rule  of  Faith  was  Universal  Tradition.  On 
this  point  the  divergence  between  himself  and 
Bishop  Wilberforce  began,  and  Manning  says,  'We 
have  both  been  consistent  in  our  after-career,  ’ In 
1841  he  had  learned  that  unity  was  a first  law  of  the 
Church,  and  that  the  position  of  the  Church  of 
England  was  tenable  only  as  an  extreme  and  anoma- 
lous case,  full  of  difficulty  and  fatal  if  it  could  be 
Bhown  to  be  at  variance  with  universal  tradition 
in  faith  or  discipline.  Here,  again,  the  brothers 
in-law  differed.  They  discussed  the  question  at 
length,  and  again  Manning  bears  witness,  ‘Wo  have 
since  been  consistent. ' 

"Therefore  the  laws  of  succession,  tradition,  and 
unity  convinced  him,  first,  that  Protestantism  was 
a heresy  and  a schism  ; secondly,  that  the  Church 
of  England  was  alone  tenable  as  a portion  of  the 
Universal  Church,  and  bound  by  its  traditions  of 
faith  and  discipline,  from  which  it  became  to  him 
further  manifest  that,  as  the  Universal  Church  is 
guided  and  kept  in  the  faith  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  it 
was  impossible  that  any  contradictions  of  faith 
should  exist  in  it.  If,  therefore,  Greece,  Romo, 
and  England  be  the  three  portions  of  the  one  visible 
Church,  they  may  be  in  popular  opposition,  and 
even  verbal  contradiction,  but  they  must  be  in  sub- 
stantial agreement.  Here  again  the  brothers- in-law 
differed,  and  again  Manning  says,  'We  have  been 
consistent  since. ' He  resolved  never  to  speak  a 
word  or  do  an  act  to  keep  open  the  breach  between 
the  Churches.  He  had  'never  assumed  a position 
or  tone  of  hostility  toward  the  Church  of  Rome;’ 
he  admitted  that  his  teaching  had  been  and  was 
nearer  to  the  Roman  Church  than  to  the  Church  of 
England.  It  seemed  to  him  that  as  he  had  stead- 
fastly pressed  on  in  the  convictions  of  1836,  1838,  and 
1841  he  had  found  himself  more  and  more  removed 
from  the  living  Church  of  England.  He  felt  that 
he  could  as  easily  doubt  the  Holy  Trinity  as  that 
the  Church  w-as  One,  Visible,  and  Infallible.  In 
the  Church  of  England  he  saw  a Protestant  and  a 
Catholic  element,  between  them  an  unintelligible 
and  false-hearted  compromise  The  Protestant  ele- 
ment he  believed  to  be  the  disease  of  the  Church, 
the  Catholic  its  life  and  substance.  ” 

The  Cardinal  as  Jail  Preacher. 

In  the  Month  for  February'  the  Rev.  John  Morris, 
the  Jesuit,  who  served  as  Diocesan  Secretary  both 
to  Cardinal  Manning  and  Cardinal  Wiseman,  tells  a 
story  on  the  authority  of  Boyle  O'Reilly,  the  Irish 
Fenian  who  heard  Cardinal  Manning  preach  to  the 
prisoners  at  Millbank  : “ While  at  Millbank  he  said 
the  favorite  topic  for  sermons  to  the  prisoners  was 
tire  Prodigal  Son.  They  were  all  weary  to  death  of 
the  Prodigal  Son  and  hated  his  very  name.  One 
day  a stranger  came  to  preach  in  tire  jail  chapel. 
They  knew  by  his  violet  cassock  that  he  was  some 
one  out  of  the  ordinary.  As  usual  he  began  about 
the  Prodigal  Son,  and  the  convicts  settled  them 
selves  down  to  sulky  inattention  But  in  a very 
few  minutes  they  were  all  listening  eagerly,  and 


after  a few  minutes  more  the  tears  began  to  steal 
down  the  rough  cheeks  of  several.  Before  the 
sermon  was  over  hardened  ruffians  were  sobbing, 
so  touching  was  the  simple  description  of  the  home 
of  the  prodigal,  the  picture  of  his  old  father  and 
heart-broken  mother,  of  the  innocent  joys  of  his 
childhood,  and  of  its  contrast  with  his  after  degra 
dation  and  self  -reproach.  That  sermon  left  a deep 
mark  on  the  remembrance  of  all  who  heard  it,  ami 
Boyle  O’Reilly  said  that  apart  from  all  his  love  for 
Cardinal  Manning  for  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
his  country,  the  remembrance  of  that  sermon  had 
endeared  him  to  him  for  all  the  rest  of  his  life.  ” 

Father  Morris  dwells  on  the  Cardinal’s  love  of  a 
good  blazing  fire  and  on  the  simplicity  and  austerity 
of  his  habits  - "His  dinner  was  simplicity  itself, 
and  practically  he  had  but  one  meal  a day.  That 
spare,  emaciuted  frame  needed  singularly  little 
nourishment.  Canon  Johnson  told  me  that,  when 
the  Cardinal  met  the  leaders  of  the  Dockyard  strike 
in  the  school,  room  at  Poplar,  he  came  back  in  the 
evening  at  nine  o'clock,  having  touched  nothing 
since  his  frugal  dinner  at  one,  and  he  felt  so  little 
exhaustion  that  he  could  then  and  there,  over  bis 
bread  and  butter,  tell  bis  secretary  all  that  had 
passed.  ” 

The  Secret  of  His  Power. 

Two  of  the  principal  articles  in  the  Catholic 
World  for  February  are  in  eulogy  of  Cardinal  Man- 
ning. 

The  first  is  by  John  G.  Kenyon,  who  finds  the  secret 
of  the  late  Cardinal's  power  in  his  " intense  love  of 
the  Holy  Church,  a desire  for  its  liberty  and  exalta- 
tion ; a warm  love  of  Ireland  and  her  people,  and  a 
love  of  the  poor,  especially  the  poor  children  of 
his  own  flock."  His  chief  aim  was  to  provide 
sufficient  schools  and  means  of  Christian  education 
for  the  poor  in  his  diocese. 

His  Claims  to  Greatness. 

In  the  second  paper.  Mr.  Orby  Shipley  rests  Car- 
dinal Manning's  claims  to  greatness  on  the  three 
fold  basis 

“1.  That  he  possessed  within  himself  a nobility 
of  character,  enriched  with  a variety  of  lofty  gifts 
and  graces,  which  made  him  noteworthy  among  his 
contemporaries ; together  with  a singular  power  of 
adapting  himself  to  circumstances,  and  of  rising 
superior  to  all  accidental  hindrances  which  stood 
in  the  way  of  fulfilling  his  high  destiny. 

“2.  That  he  made  his  mark  upon,  and  rose  to  emi- 
nence in,  not  only  the  religion  (if  it  so  can  be  truly 
called)  in  which  he  was  born  and  lived,  without 
reproach,  till  middle  life ; but  also — and  this  is 
still  more  worthy  of  observation— the  faith  and 
polity  to  which  in  middle  life  he  humbly  submitted 
himself  to  the  day  of  his  death,  with  the  completes! 
devotion  of  body,  soul,  and  spirit. 

“8.  That,  by  the  divine  help  mainly,  and  in  a 
secondary  degree  only  by  the  combined  or  indepen 
dent  efforts  of  others,  he  raised  the  sacred  com- 
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munion  that  he  ably  mled  for  so  many  years  to  a 
position  which,  as  a legally  subordinate  creed,  it 
had  never  before  occupied  in  England  ; and  that  he 
raised  it — once  cruelly  persecuted  and  still  subjected 
to  certain  political  disabilities — from  dependence 
to  a position  of  equality  among  the  contending 
Protestant  sects,  from  actual  powerlessness  to  one 
that  commands  if  not  obedience,  at  the  least  defer- 
ence to  its  interests,  wishes,  and  will." 


THE  CATHOLIC  REVIVAL 

DR.  STUCK ENBERG,  in  the  European  depart 
ment  of  the  Homiletic  Review  for  January, 
has  a very  interesting  paper  upon  the  Catholic 
revival,  in  which  he  discusses  what  it  means  and 
how  it  was  brought  about.  He  says  that  there  is 
no  doubt  as  to  the  fact  that  the  revival  is  extensive 
and  has  produced  a great  effect  upon  the  Catholic 
Church,  but  that  the  growth  of  Catholicism  has 
been  political  and  social  rather  than  numerical.  Its 
influence  outside  its  own  borders  is  chiefly  spent  in 
promoting  Romanizing  tendencies  in  Protestant 
Churches.  Dr.  Stuckenberg  gives  the  first  place  to 
the  use  which  has  been  made  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  and  that  of  Papal  infalli- 
bility. These  dogmas  put  the  priests  upon  their 
mettle,  and  they  became  the  rallying-point  which 
iuflamed  the  zeal  of  believers.  The  emphasis  placed 
upon  distinctly  Papal  doctrine  determined  the 
nature  of  the  revival  which  is  Romanism  intensi- 
fied, and.  carried  to  the  extreme,  Romanism  lias 
almost  wholly  devoured  Catholicism.  The  Jesuits 
hare  got  a controlling  hand  over  the  Church,  and 
Jesuitism  is  now  the  dominant  factor.  The  revival 
has  been  hierarchical  and  clerical.  A wonderful 
activity  has  been  shown  in  the  department  of  litera- 
ture, and  the  power  and  magnitude  of  Catholic 
literature  in  Germany  is  such  that  a special  study 
is  required  to  appreciate  it.  . 

“The  revival  has  affected  all  deportments  of  the 
Church,  so  that  its  whole  life  has  been  intensified. 
The  laity  have  been  inflamed  with  zeal.  Numerous 
and  enthusiastic  Catholic  conventions  have  been 
held  in  the  interest  of  the  Church  The  problems  of 
the  day  are  carefully  studied,  and  remarkable  wis 
dqm  has  been  revealed  in  the  attempts  at  their  solu- 
tion. With  all  its  inflexible  elements,  that  Church 
also  has  a marvellous  adaptability  to  the  demands 
of  the  age  Especially  has  great  energy  been  dis- 
played in  meeting  the  crisis  produced  by  socialism. 
But  the  zeal  of  the  laity  has  largely  been  inspired 
by  artificial  means  and  by  ultramontane  tactics. 

“The  Catholic  Church  lias  by  means  of  the  revival 
made  great  gains  in  political  and  social  power.  Its 
compact  unity,  its  resoluteness,  and  the  persistency 
of  its  demands  have  had  a powerful  effect  on  gov- 
ernments. Even  in  Protestant  Germany  the  Catho- 
lic Centre  is  the  strongest  party  in  parliament. 
Protestant  divisions  are  everywhere  confronted  with 
Catholic  unity.  Even  infidel  Liberals  respect  the 
power  of  the  Catholic  Church,  while  they  treat  dis- 


tracted Protestantism  with  contempt.  In  point  of 
influence  the  Catholic  Church  has  within  the  last 
decade  gained  vastly,  and  in  political  and  social 
power  it  is  immeasurably  superior  to  what  it  was 
while  the  Pope  still  held  the  temporal  sovereignty 
in  Rome, " 

But  notwithstanding  all  this,  while  the  hierarchy 
has  increased,  the  number  of  believers  lias  dimin- 
ished. In  all  Catholic  lands,  says  Dr.  Stuckenberg. 
Catholicism  is  losing  its  hold ; in  Germany  and 
Austria  the  statue  quo  remains  unaltered,  in  Eng- 
land the  increase  of  Catholics  does  not  keep  pace 
with  the  growth  of  the  population,  while  in  the 
United  States  the  increase  of  Protestantism  is  nearly 
double  that  of  Roman  Catholicism. 


THE  NEXT  POPE. 

THREE  questions  now  prominent  in  ecclesiasti- 
cal circles— where  will  the  next  conclave  be 
held?  of  what  nationality  will  be  the  Pope  then- 
chosen?  and  will  the  next  Pope  continue  to  reside  in 
Rome?— are  clearly  and  pointedly  answered  by  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Mgr,  Bernard  O'Reilly  in  the  last  issue  of 
the  American  Catholic  Quarterly  Review. 

THE  CONCLAVE  WILL  BK  HELD  IN  ROME. 

As  to  the  nextconclave  Mgr.  O’Reilly  says:  “There 
is  not  the  faintest  likelihood,  save  in  the  sole  event 
of  a general  European  war,  that  it  can  or  will  be 
held  outside  of  Home.  On  the  contrary,  every  prob- 
ability, every  consideration  of  political  wisdom, 
point  to  the  moral  certainty  that  the  conclave  will 
take  place  in  the  Eternal  City,  protected  from  all 
violence  and  pressure  by  the  Italian  Government 
The  Law  of  Guarantees,  passed  by  the  Italian  Par- 
liament to  secure  to  the  Popes  freedom  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  office  while  continuing  to  reside  ia 
Rome,  also  promises  to  protect  the  Sacred  College 
while  performing  its  functions  os  an  electoral  body. ’ 

Of  this  government  protection  to  the  papal  electors 
while  choosing  a new  Pope,  Mgr. O'Reilly  feels  per- 
fectly assured,  notwithstanding  the  recent  anti- 
papal  demonstrations  throughout  the  cities  of  Italy. 

HE  WILL  BE  AN  ITALIAN 

The  same  considerations  which  compel  Mgr 
O'Reilly  to  believe  that  the  next  conclave  will  be 
held  in  Rome  lead  him  to  conclude  that  the  next 
Pope,  like  the  present  one,  will  bra  native  of  Italy. 

“Save  only  in  the  case  mentioned  above,  when, 
during  a European  war,  the  conclave  would  assemble 
outside  of  Italy,  could  the  electors  have  any  motive 
to  choose  a Pope  not  an  Italian  as  a compliment  to 
the  country  affording  them  hospitality.  But  on 
weighing  the  reasons  which  must  influence  the  votes 
of  the  Sacred  College,  reasons  of  general  and  perma- 
nent ecclesiastical  policy,  not  of  passing  and  local 
expediency,  one  is  forced  to  come  back  to  the  belief 
that  the  rule  governing  papal  elections  will  pre- 
vail, and  none  but  an  Italian  Pope  shall  fill  the  seat 
left  vacant  by  the  thirteenth  Leo.  ” 
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THE  NEXT  POPE  WILL  LIVE  IN  ROME. 

It  is  evident  to  Mgr.  O’Reilly  that  the  next  Pope 
will  also  reside  in  Rome. 

“The  whole  of  Christendom— indeed,  the  whole 
civilized  world — is  deeply,  vitally  interested  in 
maintaining  the  Pontiffs  in  possession  of  their  epis- 
copal city,  in  the  undisturbed  and  uninterrupted 
government  of  the  Church  from  this  its  natural,  its 
providentially  appointed  centre. 

“ The  safety,  the  preservation  of  the  records  of  the 
Holy  See  in  all  the  complexity  wo  have  rapidly 
described  is  a matter  of  household,  of  personal  con- 
cern to  the  Catholics  of  every  nation,  nay,  to  non- 
Catholics  themselves,  who  know  what  historical 
treasures  would  be  imperilled  or  destroyed,  especially 
in  the  present  temper  of  the  Italian  revolutionists, 
by  the  forced  exile  of  the  Pope  and  the  College  of 
Cardinals.  We  say  nothing  of  the  art  treasures 
gathered  during  so  many  centuries  by  the  diligent 
liberality  of  the  Roman  court 

“ But  the  loss  to  science  and  to  art  which  would 
be  certain  in  the  fierce  excitement  now  prevailing 
in  Italy  to  follow  tlio  flight  of  the  Holy  Father  and 
his  court  could  not  be  compared  to  the  immense 
moral  mischief  consequent  upon  the  disturbance 
caused  in  the  government  of  the  Church.  ” 

THE  PAPACY  AND  THE  LABOR  QUESTION. 

By  M.  Anatole  Leroy-Beaulieu. 

IN  his  second  article  in  the  Revue  dee  Deux 
Mon<  tr*.  M.  A.  Leroy  -Beaulieu  discusses  the  ques- 
tion of  state  interve.  ‘ion  in  labor  problems,  and 
upholds  the  Pope  it  on  the  whole — declaring 
against  it.  In  a certain  sense,  he  admits,  all  men 
are  “ interventionists no  one  would  dispute  that 
“ the  State  ought  to  protect  the  rights  of  each,  and 
to  the  State  belongs  the  repression  of  abuses.  ” It  is 
not  so  much  in  the  principle  as  in  the  application 
that  the  difference  lies.  Where  do  the  duties  of 
the  State  begiu  and  end?  is  the  question  on  which 
people  disagree. 

THE  STATE— WHAT  IS  THE  STATE? 

At  first  sight  it  might  seem  as  if  Leo  XIII.  were 
inconsistent  in  his  adverse  attitude  toward  State 
intervention.  Church  tradition,  and  more  especially 
the  Pope's  favorite  theologian,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas, 
the  “Angelic  Doctor”  (who  expressly  says,  “The 
king  should  act  in  the  kingdom,  as  the  soul  in  the 
body  or  God  in  the  world"),  seem  distinctly  in 
favor  of  the  theory  of  “ the  State  ns  Providence. " 
But,  as  M.  Leroy -Beaulieu  points  out,  the  State 
which  Thomas  Aquinas  had  in  view  was  very  dif 
ferent  from  the  State  which  confronts  us  now.  His 
typical  ruler  was  St.  Louis.  Who  is  ours?  “By 
what  name  shall  we  designate  the  contemporary 
State  if  instead  of  an  abstract  idea — a mere  fig- 
ment of  the  reason — wo  try  to  look  upon  it  as  a 
concrete  object  a living  reality?  If  we  would,  as 
is  fitting,  personify  it  by  means  of  the  men  who 
direct  it,  those  who  make  it  speak  oi  act,  the  State 


of  to  day  is  not  called  St.  Louis,  or  Philip  H.,  or 
Louis  XIV.,  or  Ferdinand  II.  ; the  name  of  the 
State  was  yesterday  Bismarck,  Gladstone,  Tisza, 

Crispi,  Frere-Orban,  Ferry.  What  will  be  its 
name  to-morrow  or  ten  years  hence?  No  one 
knows  : Rome  is  as  ignorant  on  that  point  as  Paris.  ” 

SOCIALISM  . PAGAN,  NOT  CHRISTIAN. 

The  modern  notion  of  the  “State  as  Providence," 

M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  thinks,  is  not  a Christian  one  at 
all.  It  has  a decidedly  Pagan  flavor ; it  puts  Gov- 
ernment in  the  place  of  God  and  revives  the  apo- 
theosis of  the  Csesara.  The  modem  State,  so  far 
from  being  an  ally  of  the  Church,  is  decidedly  hostile 
to  it;  and  it  would  be — putting  it  on  the  lowest 
ground— the  height  of  imprudence  in  the  latter  to 
apply  the  dicta  of  mediaeval  theologians  to  a state 
of  things  they  never  contemplated. 

“ And  even  though  the  modern  State  were  more 
equitable  and  more  enlightened  than  it  is — though 
it  were,  in  reality,  anything  but  an  irresponsible 
collectivity  exercising  power  through  fickle  and 
passionate  delegates — even  though  it  were  to  get  rid 
of  its  sectarian  spirit  and  its  tyrannical  proceedings, 
we  should  still  feel  doubtful  of  its  competence  and 
capacity  for  regulating  the  factory  and  the  work- 
shop. The  State  is  a heavy  machine,  with  slow  and 
cumbrous  wheels,  uselessly  complicated,  which,  to 
execute  the  smallest  operation,  requires  a consid- 
erable expenditure  of  fuel  and  labor : there  is  none 
which  yields  smaller  results  with  a greater  waste  of 
force ; consequently,  the  more  State  action  is  ex- 
tended the  greater  the  risk  of  impoverishing  the 
country.  Instead  of  hastening  the  development  of 
natural  wealth,  the  interference  of  the  State  is  cal- 
culated to  retard  it  by  hindering  the  action  of  the 
free  factors  of  wealth  and  labor.  ” 

THE  POPE  AS  CHAMPION  OP  LIBERTY. 

M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  thinks  that  where  labor  must 
be  regulated  it  should  be  by  the  action  of  corpora- 
tions and  trades-unions  rather  than  by  that  of  the 
State,  and  he  would  leave  all  possible  liberty  to 
those  bodies  and  to  private  enterprise  of  any  sort. 

We  are  apt  he  thinks,  to  undervalue  the  work 
accomplished  by  the  latter.  In  a fine  passage  he 
exalts  the  Pope  as  the  champion  of  liberty — so  much 
vilified  and  threatened  now  from  all  sorts  of  unex- 
pected quartern — solving  the  social  problem  by  means 
of  free  associations,  as  solving  it  by  means  of  lib- 
erty , for,  as  he  reminds  us,  we  must  not  confound 
liberty  with  individualism. 

“ I do  not, " he  goes  on  to  say,  “ recognize  the  right 
of  any  one  to  force  this  confession  on  us  as  a doc- 
trine. For  my  own  part  1 do  not  accept  it.  Lib- 
erty is  not  synonymous  with  individualism , and 
it  is  a wrong  to  the  former  to  treat  the  terms  as 
equivalent  Though  the  most  essential  of  all  lib- 
erties, that  of  the  individual  iB  not  the  only  one. 

This  fact  is  too  often  lost  sight  of  both  by  the 
opponents  and  advocates  of  State  intervention 
Freedom  of  association  under  all  its  forms  is  a 
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necessary  port  of  liberty.  Without  this  no  liberty 
can  be  but  incomplete  and  partial. " 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  CHRIST. 

M.  Leroy- Beaulieu  concludes  thus : “ We  are  thus 
brought  back  at  every  point  to  the  same  conclusion  : 
there  is  nothing  really  efficacious,  nothing  solid 
and  durable  for  our  democratic  societies,  outside 
the  Gospel,  outside  the  spirit  of  Christianity  and 
Christian  brotherhood.  The  State  is  powerless  to 
insure  us  social  progress  and  social  peace.  'Whether 
legislation  oe  national  or  international,  the  law  and 
legal  compulsion  too  often  run  the  risk  of  poisoning 
the  wound  they  would  heal.  Our  industrial  de- 
mocracies want  something  more  than  government 
rules  and  regulations.  When  shall  we  learn  to  get 
rid  of  our  modern  superstitions?  The  law  is  like  the 
cabalistic  signs  of  the  sorcerer  or  the  magic  formu- 
las of  the  Shaman — it  has  no  curative  virtue  in  it- 
self. The  law  by  itself  is  a dead  thing — there  is 
no  Balvation  in  it.  The  State  and  the  law  have 
nothing  to  say  to  men’s  souls.  We  shall  see  when 
examining  the  remedies  preferred  by  the  Catholic 
reformers  and  Leo  XIII.  that  what  matters  most  is 
not  so  much  material  forms  and  rules  of  adminis- 
tration as  man  himself  and  the  soul  of  man.  ” 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  A LABOR  PLATFORM. 

By  Tom  Mann  and  Ben  Tlllett. 

TOM  MANN  and  Ben  Tillett,  in  the  A'etc  Revneu , 
write  an  article  on  “The  Labor  Platform,” 
which  explains  with  commendable  frankness  what 
they  hope  to  accomplish  in  Great  Britain. 

MR,  MANN’S  EXPECTATIONS. 

Says  Mr.  Mann  “ What  we  may  expect  to  find 
accomplished  in  the  immediate  ilnture,  with  or 
without  legislation,  is  the  abolition  of  systematic 
overtime,  the  fixing  of  a forty -eight  hour  maxi- 
mum working  week,  the  abolition  o i the  half-time 
system  for  children  under  thirteen  years  of  age, 
the  withdrawal  of  wives  from  mills  and  workshops, 
aud  some  kind  of  communal  responsibility  recog- 
nised, making  provision  for  those  who  are  dislodged 
from  their  ordinary  occupations  by  changes  of 
fashion,  of  seasons,  or  methods  of  manufacture. 

"We  want  and  must  have  a Ministry  of  Labor 
as  a Department  of  State,  part  of  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  exercise  a controlling  force  in  the  matter 
of  adjusting  the  difficulties  brought  about  by  in- 
termittent employment ; such  department,  of  course, 
receiving  all  possible  assistance  from  the  trade 
societies.  The  dovetailing  of  interests  between 
town  and  country  could  be  considerably  accelerated 
if  we  had  a State  Department  always  obtaining 
statistics  and  using  them  to  the  advantage  of  the 
working  community,  which  may  yet  come  to  be 
synonymous  with  the  welfare  of  the  country  at  large. 
Politically,  workmen  are  not  likely  to  be  long  con 
nected  with  either  of  the  two  parties;  complete  in 
dependence  is  absolutely  requisite  for  success.  It 
is  a case  of  hold  both  at  arm’s-length,  beg  from 
neither,  but  quickly  and  effectively,  through  the 


agency  of  the  labor  organizations,  bring  pressure 
to  bear  wherever  it  is  most  wanted.  We  demand 
tlmt  tile  slums  lie  cleared  out,  that  healthy  dwellings 
be  constructed  at  reasonable  rents,  that  town  life 
be  made  tolerable,  even  comfortable,  and  we  de- 
mand that  ]x>rerty  be  banisfted." 

MR.  Til, LETT'S  AIMS. 

Mr.  Bon  Tillett  summarizes  the  principal  points  to 
which  attention  to  the  new  lahor  movement  must 
be  directed  as  follows ; 

1.  Abolition  of  all  poverty  by  a scientific  appre- 
ciation of  natural  and  economic  laws;  assuming 
each  human  being's  real  worth  to  consist  of  capacity 
to  consume  as  well  as  to  produce.  If  the  wages  of 
ten  thousand  ore  no  more  than  adequate  to  main- 
tain in  comfort  one  thousand,  it  necessarily  follows 
tliat  trade  is  impoverished  in  an  ever-narrowing 
circle. 

2.  Criminality,  ignorance,  the  fruit  of  imbruted 
environments,  lack  of  means  for  educating  desires 
in  an  upward  direction  ; economic  inequality  con- 
sidered the  mother  of  such  evils. 

8.  The  appalling  high  rate  of  mortality  caused 
by  insufficient  food  and  clothing,  bail  sanitary  con- 
ditions— in  factory  and  home — life-long  hours  of 
lahor,  intermittent  employment,  no  proper  inspec- 
tion of  workshops,  factories,  dwelling  accommoda- 
tion. 

4.  The  necessity  of  gaining  experience  in  ad- 
.ninistration  of  both  imperial  and  local  affairs.  A 
conviction  tliat  once  the  institutions  of  the  country 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  people — in  principle  and 
reality — privileges  would  be  abolished  and  equable 
conditions  obtain. 

WANTED,  A NEW  DICTIONARY. 

Mr.  Tillett  makes  a very  sensible  suggestion,  and 
lays  stress  upon  the  need  for  infusing  some  notions 
of  political  life  into  the  scholars  of  schools,  but  his 
most  novel  suggestion  is  that  of  a new  dictionary. 

“I  am  hoping  to  see  the  citizens  of  the  near 
future  better  qualified  to  appreciate  the  theory  of 
government,  and  am  hoping  to  see  the  time  come 
when  our  children  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  standards 
wifi  be  taught  the  basis  of  government,  when  for 
the  use  of  our  schools  there  will  be  provided  a dic- 
tionary of  every  public  office,  from  the  head  of 
royalty  to  the  meanest  clerk  in  poor-law  relief. 
Were  the  children  to  have  defined  to  them  the 
meaning,  purpose,  function  of  every  office  in  the 
Stare,  such  knowledge  would  be  certain  to  appeal 
to  a large  number  who  would  take  a more  intelli- 
gent interest  in  every  bearing  of  civil  life." 

IT  would  appear  from  Mr.  Thomas  L.  Greene's 
statistics  in  the  Engineering  Magazine  for  Feb- 
ruary that  railroad  building  in  the  United  States  is 
on  the  decline.  The  new  mileage  of  the  country 
for  1891  is  given  ns  4,000,  which  is  1,700  less  than 
the  number  of  miles  constructed  in  1890  Moreover, 
a great  part  of  tho  new  mileage  of  1891  represents 
such  work  as  was  under  way  previous  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year. 
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THE  CITY  OF  THE  KAISER. 

MR.  WILLIAM  HORACE  HOTCHKISS  con- 
tributes to  Munsey’s  Magazine  for  February 
a very  delightful  article  on  Berlin  and  the  well-fed 
Berliners  and  their  inscrutable  iron  Kaiser. 

A DISTINCTLY  MODERN  CITY. 

Though  old  in  years — a half  dozen  centuries — Ber- 
lin is  young  and  modern  in  its  rapid  growth  and 
its  prosperity,  its  beautiful  asphalt  pavements  and 
its  magnificent  elevated  train  service. 

“ Even  its  old  quarter  has  been  lately  bisected  with 
a modem  street,  while  in  the  heart  of  the  old  town 
stands  that  imposing  pile  the  new  Rathhaus  or  City 
Hall.  The  city  of  the  Spree  woke  up  one  morning 
about  twenty  years  ago  to  find  itBelf  an  emperor’s 
residence.  Bismarck  increased  the  fever  by  heaping 
the  French  milliards  beside  the  imperial  crown,  and 
Berlin  became  delirious.  Then  followed  a boom 
Buch  as  our  paper  cities  in  the  West  might  envy. 
Values  were  enormously  inflated,  wealth  increased 
as  if  by  magic,  tens  of  thousands  flocked  to  the 
German  El  Dorado,  and  all  went  well  until  the 
bubble  burst ; then  Berlin  woke  up  one  other  day  to 
find  itself  bankrupt.  Since  1873  the  city  has  re- 
covered and  grown  steadily  in  wealth  and  popula- 
tion. It  now  numbers  1,600,000,  exclusive  of  sub- 
urls,  growing  at  the  rate  of  SO  per  cent,  a dec- 
ade, and  already  boasts  its  millionaires  as  glibly 
as  do  New  York  and  Chicago.” 

PLEASURES  AND  PAINS  OF  BUREAUCRACY. 
Inhabitants  of  our  large  cities  will  read  with  envy 
that  the  Berlin  tram  cars  may  carry  only  as  many 
passengers  as  there  are  seats. 

“Thus  saith  the  Berlin  police.  This  inquisitorial 
institution  says  much  similar  stuff  even  to  the 
sojourner  in  Berlin.  The  American  never  knows 
when  he  will  sleep  at  home  or  in  the  double-locked 
sanctum  of  these  guardians  of  the  peace.  An  inno- 
cent peanut  shell,  carelessly  tossed  on  the  sidewalk, 
may  provoke  a fine,  while  the  poor  Yankee  who 
hoards  a moving  train  Bhnuld  expect  a month  at 
hard  labor  in  a German  prison.  But  for  all  that  he 
soon  becomes  to  respect  the  Berlin  police.  It,  too, 
is  ubiquitous,  well  informed,  and  astonishingly 
polite. 

BISMARCK,  MOI.TKE  FORGOTTEN  IN  GOOD  BEER. 
“Bismnrck  visited  Berlin  in  the  spring  of  1891, 
nnd  but  few  friends  bade  him  welcome.  He  is  an 
exile  now.  The  very  Berliners  who  once  greeted 
him  with  the  sturdy  Hoch!  now  try  to  forget  him ; 
for,  say  they,  der  Kaiser  ist  der  Kaiser.  Early  in 
1891  Moltke  was  one  of  the  sights  of  Berlin.  What 
sojourner  does  not  remember  that  tall,  wrinkled  old 
man.  rattling  about  in  a hired  carriage,  the  picture 
of  concentrated  thought  and  contented  democracy? 
He.  too,  is  now  gone,  and  the  Kniscr  has  telegraphed  : 
' I have  lost  an  army.  ’ That  night  there  was  not  an 
officer  at  Kroll’s.  But  the  German  is  buoyant. 
Life  is  a pleasant  journey  with  plenty  of  beer  and 


good  cheer  at  every  station  The  Berliner  is  con 
tented  and  happy.” 

DER  KAISER 

The  Btrcets  of  the  Teutonic  capital,  its  architect- 
ure, its  great  Thiergarten,  its  theatres,  above  all 
its  beer  gardens,  are  dwelt  on  by  Mr.  Hotchkiss  with 
charming  and  picturesque  description.  But  when 
all  is  said  there  yet  remains— the  Kaiser. 

“One  day  this  stem  young  man  will  dash  by  in  a 
carriage  attended  by  a single  adjutant  saluting  per- 
functorily and  apparently  much  bored.  Another,  he 
will  sally  forth  on  horseback,  in  the  white  uniform 
of  the  Garde  du  Corps,  and  then  he  looks  every  inch 
an  emperor.  You  will  meet  him  wandering  with 
a single  attendant  through  the  less  trodden  paths  of 
the  Thiergarten,  or  you  may  ogle  him  to  your  heart's 
content  at  the  opera ; no  one  is  easier  to  see  or 
harder  to  understand.  The  Berliner  gave  that  up 
long  ago.  Wilhelm  II.  is  simply  ‘der  Kaiser.’  His 
personality  completely  overshadows  all  else  in  Ber- 
lin. A paternal  government  his  has  been  called; 
indeed,  this  youngster  in  affairs  is  the  father  of  his 
country  in  quite  all  senses  save  ours.  The  little 
princes  are  his  kinder:  so  are  the  veterans  who 
fought  at  Kdniggratz  and  Sedan. 

"Tire  Berliner  is  a sensible  burgher.  Is  he  rich? 
He  owes  it  to  the  Hohenzollem.  Is  his  property 
secure?  The  Hohenzollem  protects  it.  Is  his  city 
great?  That,  too,  is  the  Hohenzollera's  doing.  Fort- 
unately, he  appreciates  the  obligation.  Berlin  is 
nothing,  if  not  ‘The  City  of  the  Kaiser.  ’ ” 

THE  LATE  DUKE  OF  CLARENCE. 

A Character  Study. 

THERE  is  a character  study  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Clarence  in  the  AVtc  Jievietv  for  February  which 
is  not  signed.  It  is  apparently  written  by  some  one 
who  was  personally  acquainted  with  the  prince. 

The  late  Duke  was  emphatically  his  mother's  son. 
The  fact  cannot  fail  to  have  impressed  itself  upon 
any  one  who  was  ever  brought  into  personal  contact 
with  him  and  with  the  Princess  of  Wales.  Such, 
for  instance,  were  the  gentle  amiability  of  de- 
meanor, the  modesty,  almost  akin  to  a retiring 
bashfulness,  the  slight  involuntary  action  of  the 
head  while  conversing,  the  turn  of  phrase  and  ex- 
pressiou  in  which  his  thoughts  found  readiest  utter- 
ance. Along  with  these  were  mingled  a cheerful 
geniality  and  good  nature  and  a kindly  considera- 
tion and  forethought  for  the  feelings  of  others  that 
extended  itself  sometimes  to  an  almost  extraordinary 
minuteness  of  detail,  which  he  no  less  manifestly 
inherited  from  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Of  the  personal  characteristics  that  are  mentioned, 
the  first  is  the  extraordinary  faculty  of  remember 
ing  names  and  faces.  No  matter  how  many  years 
had  passed,  he  could  always  recall  the  persons 
named  and  the  circumstances  under  which  he  had 
met  them.  He  had  also  n tenacious  memory,  which 
enabled  him  to  thread  his  way  with  ease  through 
the  most  intricate  genealogical  tables  The  most 
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patent  influence  in  his  life  was  the  warmth  of  love 
he  bore  toward  his  mother  and  sisters  and  the  con 
slant  companionship  of  his  brother  George. 

There  has  probably  never  been  a home  in  England 
where  the  parental  and  filial  relationship  was  more 
unrestrained,  or  where  the  enjoyment  of  mutual 
affection  between  parent  and  child  was  so  absolutely 
without  a flaw.  The  mother  was  ever  with  them, 
playing  with  or  reading  to  them,  encouraging  their 
studies,  taking  a wise  personal  superintendence 
over  everything  that  could  in  any  way  whatever 
affect  the  healthful  development  of  her  sons  and 
daughters;  and  the  fearless,  open-hearted  converse 
that  grew  up  between  the  mother  and  her  eldest  son 
from  childhood  nothing  afterward  ever  came  to 
spoil.  After  spending  three  years  cruising  around 
the  world  aa  a midshipman,  he  went  to  Cambridge. 

Although  to  no  one  would  it  have  appeared  more 
absurd  than  to  himself  if  anybody  had  supposed 
him  to  be  clever  or  intellectual  according  to  the 
standard  that  naturally  prevails  at  Cambridge,  yet 
at  any  rate  he  possessed  the  faculty  of  recognizing 
ability  in  others ; and  of  those  whom  he  chose  for 
his  intimate  and  personal  friends,  nearly  all  have 
Bince  become,  or  are  becoming,  more  or  less  distin- 
guished in  their  several  walks  in  life ; four  or  five 
have  become  Fellows  of  Trinity  and  two  or  three 
are  already  in  Parliament.  He  must  have  spent 
six  or  seven  hours  a day  in  study,  besides  the  time 
given  to  his  private  reading.  He  passed  one  long 
vacation  at  Heidelberg  with  Professor  Ihne,  and 
kept  up  his  German  reading  after  his  return  to 
Cambridge  with  a German  tutor.  French  he  had 
been  familiar  with  from  his  earliest  years,  having 
also  spen  latterly  some  time  in  Switzerland  with 
a French  tor.  He  spoke  it  easily  and  well.  He 
was  orden  and  methodical  in  his  appointments. 
He  attended  college  chai>el  quietly  twice  on  Sun- 
days and  once  or  twice  during  the  week.  He  gen- 
erally dined  in  hall,  and  here  he  sat  at  the  Fellows' 
table. 

Certainly  no  one  could  accuse  him  of  affectation 
or  giving  himself  aim.  The  must  that  could  ever 
be  said  in  his  favor  was  that  he  api>eared  occasion- 
ally somewhat  absent  in  mind,  or  replied  to  a ques- 
tion as  if  he  had  not  heard  the  last  remark  made  to 
him  by  his  neighbor.  Generally,  on  Thursday,  he 
would  have  a few  guests,  rarely  exceeding  six  or 
eight,  to  dine  with  him  in  his  own  rooms  in  col- 
lege. To  these  little  parties,  besides  his  more  inti- 
mate personal  friends,  came,  in  twos  or  threes  at  a 
time,  many  of  the  senior  members  of  the  Univer- 
sity ; and  in  the  evening  afterward  there  would 
often  be  a couple  of  rubbers  of  whist 

Polo  and  hockey  were  the  two  games  he  appeared 
to  like  best  He  sometimes  hunted,  but  an  under 
graduate  cannot  do  so  except  under  difficulties.  He 
was  fond  of  open-air  exercise,  and  constantly  might 
be  met  riding  either  across  the  open  fields  in  late 
autumn,  or  at  other  times  on  the  broad  turf  that 
borders  the  roads  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cambridge, 
with  one  or  two  of  his  undergraduate  friends,  to 


whom  often  he  would  give  a mount  on  his  own 
horses  His  love  of  music  was  inherited  , he  nearly 
always  attended  the  weekly  concerts  of  chamber 
music  in  the  small  room  at  the  town  hall  His 
human  sympathies  with  the  poor  and  suffering  were 
evinced  by  the  warm  interest  he  took  in  them 
There  was  in  him  a total  absence  of  ill-will  to 
any  man,  of  all  ill  temper,  or  arrogance,  or  self 
conceit  He  was  ever  willing  to  defer  to  the  coun- 
sels of  those  who  were  older  or  wiser  than  himself 
ever  ready  to  do  promptly  and  gracefully  that  which 
he  saw  or  was  shown  to  be  fitting.  In  judging  of 
that  fitness  he  was  scrupulous  in  his  desire  to  avoid 
wounding  the  feelings  of  others  ; he  waa  ever  intent, 
if  possible,  to  give  them  pleasure.  His  honesty  of 
purpose  was  at  all  times  transparent;  in  word  and 
deed  he  was  ever  sincere  His  simple  ideal  was  to 
do  quietly  and  without  fuss  the  plain  duty  of  the 
moment  and  to  leave  the  rest  to  God. 


APROPOS  OF  PARNELL 

M AUGUSTIN  FI  LON  contributes  to  the  Berne 
. dee  Deux  Mantlet  for  January  15  an  ‘essay 
in  political  psychology,  " entitled  “Parnell-  His 
Friends  and  His  Enemies.”  This  article  necessarily 
contains  much  that  is  not  new  to  English  readers, 
but  the  following  remark  is  striking: 

“His  mother  nowadays  tells  the  reporters  that 
Charles  at  an  early  age  showed  great  capabilities 
but  one  cannot  altogether  accept  the  testimony  of 
this  poor  woman,  whose  recollections  have  been 
confused  by  years  and  misfortune.  Young  Parnell 
was  no  more  than  an  average  school -boy  and  student 
This  fact  is  certain  and  should  be  insisted  on.  It 
proves  what  wrong  we  do  to  children  when  we  net 
the  highest  value  on  those  talents  which  are  dis- 
eases— imagination,  memory,  the  nervous  refine 
ment  of  artistic  sensibility.  Charles  Parnell  had 
read  nothing ; his  head,  very  clear  and  sound,  was 
empty  as  regards  literature  His  only  taste  wss 
for  exact  science,  especially  for  applied  mechanics 
Art  was  nothing  to  him  save  aa  a reproduction  of 
objects.  'Rather  imitate,’  he  would  say,  'atespot 
or  a saucepan  than  copy,  after  thousands  of  others, 
the  copy  of  a copy  of  Raphael. ' ” 

AN  excellent  ghost  story  appears  in  the  Juridical 
Review  tor  January  It  is  a story  of  a trial 
for  murder  which  took  place  in  1854,  the  point  of 
which  is  that  it  would  never  have  come  for  trial 
but  for  the  appearance  of  the  ghost  of  the  dead  man. 
who  accused  the  two  men  who  were  suspected  of 
the  murder,  and  stated  where  its  body  was  and  the 
remains  of  its  clothes.  The  two  men  whom  the 
ghost  accused  were  brought  up  for  trial,  but  were 
acquitted,  as  the  only  evidence  against  them  w» 
the  evidence  of  the  ghost,  which  the  jury  did  not 
regard  as  sufficient  to  hang  them  upon.  There  seems 
to  lie  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  man  was  murdered, 
and  that  his  remains  were  brought  to  light  by  the 
apparition. 
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THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

THREE  leading  Article*  have  been  selected  from 
the  February  North  American  Review.  “How  to 
Attack  the  Tariff,”  by  Congressman  Springer,  “Lotteries 
and  Gambling.”  by  Mr.  Anthony  Comstock;  and  “Tam- 
many Hall  and  the  Democracy,”  by  Mr.  Richard  Croker. 
REMEDIES  FOR  RENDERING  NATIONAL  BANKS  MORE 
• SECURE. 

Hon.  Edward  8.  Lacey,  Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 
suggests  various  remedies  whereby  national  banks  may  bo 
made  safer,  chief  among  which  are  that  the  law  should 
forbid  the  purchase  by  national  banks  of  shares  of  any 
incorporated  company  as  an  investment,  and  should  re- 
quire the  prompt  sale  of  all  shares  taken  to  secure  doubt- 
ful debts;  that  greater  care  in  selecting  officers  should  be 
exercised  by  the  boards  of  directors;  and  that  the  affaire 
of  banks  Bhould  be  more  thoroughly  and  systematically 
audited. 

TWO  AMERICAN  MEN  OF  LETTERS. 

Mr.  W.  Clark  Russell  ranks  Richard  H.  Dana  and 
Herman  Melville  among  the  greatest  men  of  letters  that 
America  has  produced  They  were  the  first  to  represent 
in  literature  the  life  of  the  commercial  sailor  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  “They  were  the  first  to 
lift  the  hatch  and  show  the  world  what  passes  in  a ship’s 
forecastle . how  men  live  down  in  that  gloomy  cave,  how 
and  what  they  eat,  and  where  they  sleep ; wbat  pleasures 
they  take,  what  their  sorrows  and  wrongs  are.” 

ENGLAND  IN  INDIA. 

Sir  Edwin  Arnold  contribute*  a paper  on  “The  Duty 
and  Destiny  of  England  in  India.”  He  holds  it  to  be  the 
clear  duty  of  the  English  Government  “ to  legislate  and 
administer  for  India’s  good  regardless  of  selfish  consider- 
ations, and  only  careful  not  to  lose  step  with  the  slow 
progress  of  the  Asiatic  mind  by  adopting  the  restless  pace 
of  Western  reform.” 

England's  destiny  also  seems  to  Mr.  Arnold  to  be  plain. 
Her  strength  is  adequate  by  land  and  sea  to  hold  the 
country  against  any  challenge,  and  her  subjects  are  con- 
tented, safe,  tranquil,  and  prosperous.  “Nothing  on  the 
horizon  as  yet  even  begins  to  proclaim  that  the  task  of 
England  is  accomplished  toward  India  and  her  countless 
peoples ; and  therefore  nothing  at  present  so  much  as  even 
threatens  the  manifest  destiny  of  England  to  pass  insensi- 
bly and  happily  from  the  position  of  the  mistress  and 
protectress  of  the  peninsula  to  that  of  its  first  friend,  it* 
sister,  and  its  ally,  in  some  far-off  day,  when  the  time  is 
come  for  India  to  manage  her  own  happy  destinies.” 

RAILROAD  ACCIDENTS. 

Hon.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  discovers,  through  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  cause*  of  accidents  to  railroad  employee*, 
that  37  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  and  45  per  cent,  of  the 
injuries  result  from  the  coupling  of  care  and  the  braking 
of  freight  trains,  and  recommends  as  a way  of  reducing 
the  losses  of  life  and  limb  from  these  two  sources  the 
passage  of  an  act  by  Congress  requiring  the  adoption  of 
uniform  safety  couplers  by  the  railroads  throughout  the 
country,  and  of  brake*  which  may  be  worked  automati- 
cally from  the  engine. 

Mr  H.  G.  Prout,  following  Mr.  Lodge,  reviews  the 
various  railroad  accident*  of  the  year  1891,  and  shows 
that  twenty -two  of  the  thirty -six  characteristic  one* 


which  he  cites  might  have  been  prevented  had  employees 
obeyed  orders,  and  that  nineteen  of  the  accident*  would 
probably  have  been  saved  by  block  signals  and  interlocked 
switches  and  signals.  Mr.  Prout  regards  it  as  poor  econ- 
omy for  railroads  having  a large  traffic  to  operate  without 
a complete  and  perfect  block  system,  and  urges  it*  adop- 
tion at  once  by  all  such  roads  now  without  it. 

THE  AUTHORSHIP  OF  THE  OLYMPIAN  RELIGION. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  William  E.  Gladstone  begins  in  this 
number  a series  of  article*  on  “The  Olympian  Relig- 
ion,” by  which  is  meant  the  religion  of  the  Greeks  of  the 
Troic  period,  as  it  ha*  been  portrayed  in  the  Iliad  and 
Odywey.  In  treating  of  it*  sources  and  authorship  he 
says:  “Homer  is  the  only  primitive  author  who  has 
treated  the  subject  of  religion  systematically,  and  has 
presented  it  to  us,  first  as  an  organic  whole,  and  next  as 
an  organic  whole  that  still  carried  upon  it,  in  hi*  day, 
the  notes  of  its  derivation  from  yet  earlier  sources.” 


# THE  FORUM. 

THE  Forum  tor  February  furnishes  an  unusually  good 
supply  of  Leading  Article*.  The  two  on  the  choice 
of  presidential  electors,  by  ex -Senator  George  F.  Ed- 
munds and  Hon.  E.  J.  Phelps;  the  two  on  the  Nicaragua 
Canal,  by  Hon.  Warner  Miller  and  Captain  Merry;  “Our 
Lake  Commerce  and  Ways  to  the  Sea,”  by  Senator  Davis, 
of  Minnesota;  “A  Year’s  Literary  Production,”  by  Mr. 
Hamilton  W.  Mabie;  and  Mr.  Horace  White’s  paper  on 
the  “ Suppression  of  Lotteries  by  Taxation”  are  reviewed 
at  length  in  the  department  immediately  preceding. 

A GREAT  DOMAIN  BY  IRRIGATION. 

Governor  Irwin,  of  Arizona,  estimates  that  of  the  120,- 
000,000  acres  of  arid  land  in  the  United  State*  which 
might  bo  rendered  productive  by  irrigation,  only  about 
3,500,000  acres  are  now  farmed  under  the  canals  and 
ditches.  The  assertion  is  made  that  this  vast  arid  region 
“can  produce  almost  everything  that  is  raised  in  the 
Northern,  Eastern,  and  Southern  State*  of  the  Union, 
and  can,  in  addition,  in  it*  Southern  portion  produce  at 
a fair  and  remunerative  profit  all  of  the  product*  of  the 
semi-tropic  zone.” 

Agriculture  under  irrigation  would  seem  to  present  to 
the  farmer  advantage*  not  enjoyed  where  rain  is  plenti- 
ful. “ He  is  safe  against  too  little  as  well  as  against  too 
much  water ; he  controls  the  conditions  of  ploughing  and 
seeding  and  Is  absolutely  sure  of  a permanent  supply  of 
the  element*  necessary  for  plant  food;  he  can  cultivate  a 
greater  variety  of  products,  and  the  water  put  upon  the 
land  carries  with  it  the  silt  deposit  needed  for  fertilization 
of  the  soil;  almost  absolute  certainty  of  a full  crop  each 
year  is  assured,  and  harvest- time  give*  full  immunity 
from  loss  by  reason  of  rain.” 

Governor  Irwin  believe*  that  private  persons  rather 
than  the  State  or  the  national  Government  should  con- 
struct and  own  the  lake*  for  the  storage  of  water. 

NATIONAL-BANK  CIRCULATION. 

Hon.  John  Jay  Knox  opens  his  discussion  of  “National- 
Bank  Notes”  with  the  statement  that  “ the  circulation  wo 
had  in  this  country  from  1863  until  a late  period  was  the 
best  paper  currency  ever  issued  in  this  country,  and 
probably,  taking  everything  into  consideration,  the  best 
form  of  circulating  notes  likely  to  be  issued  for  a great 
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•ad  prosperous  country  like  this.1*  This  currency,  it  will 
be  remembered,  was  composed  of  about  one-half  of  gov- 
ernment notes  and  one-half  of  national  bank  note*.  It 
was  upon  this  belief  that  his  plan  for  a permanent  na- 
tional-bank circulation,  presented  recently  to  Congress, 
■was  based ; which  was  to  the  effect  that  national  bonk* 
organized  in  this  country  should  be  allowed  to  issue  notes 
upon  75  per  ceut.  of  their  capital,  half  of  which  circula- 
tion should  be  secured  by  gold  or  silver  coin  or  bullion,  and 
the  other  half  by  a safety  fund. 

This  plan  differs  from  all  others  which  have  l>een  pre- 
viously offered  in  the  respect  that  “ it  is  a practical  com- 
bination of  our  prewent  system  of  absolute  security  with 
that  of  the  safety  fund.”  As  it  is  now,  theamouut  which 
is  used  in  payment  of  insolvent  notes  is  taken  from  the 
fund  which  properly  belongs  to  the  depositor*  of  the  hank. 
Under  his  proposed  plan  the  safety  fund  would  bo  drawn 
upon  for  tliis  purpose. 

OUR  INADEQUATE  MILITARY  SYSTEM. 

Col.  Char  lee  W.  Lamed,  of  the  West  Point  Military 
Academy,  ]M»inta  out  numerous  defects  in  our  military 
training.  The  tone  of  the  army  and  Its  personnel  be 
regards  as  unexceptionable:  it  is  our  general  military 
system  which  is  defective.  “Its  defects  are  structural. 
From  the  military  bureaus  through  to  the  line,  the  organ- 
ization is  for  the  most  part  cumbrous,  obsolete,  and  inad- 
equate— without  vitality  and  lacking  in  coherence  and 
unity  of  control.  It  is  not  an  organic  whole  under  a 
central  military  direction,  but  a group  of  isolated  and 
semi-independent  parts.  The  traditions  of  the  army  post 
and  detached  service,  weighted  by  the  heavy  bureaucratic 
mechanism  of  the  army,  tend  to  repress  and  neutralize 
professional  activity  in  the  line.  Appointments  to  j Mo- 
tion in  those  staff  corps  which  are  non- scientific  are  not 
according  to  any  system  that  guarantees  the  recognition 
of  merit.” 

Reconstruction  of  our  military  system  should  proceed 
along  the  following  lines:  “First  of  all,  the  whole  energy 
of  the  War  Department  should  be  behind  a movement 
looking  to  professional  activity  beyond  the  line  of  routine. 
Its  influence,  encouragement,  and  support  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  promote  and  keep  alive  practical  training 
and  individual  development.  Its  bureaus  should  be  the 
source  of  publication  and  issue  of  military  information  of 
all  kinds;  it  should  encourage  ambition  by  making  the 
attainment  of  many  positions  competitive;  it  should  re- 
quire at  all  army  commands  a rigorous  professional 
activity  in  theory  and  practice l and  finally,  it  should 
devise  a system  of  reward  for  conspicuous  merit  which 
would  supply  the  absence  of  a large  military  establishment 
and  the  stimulus  of  contact  and  warlike  surroundings.” 

THE  ARENA. 

MR.  B.  0.  FLOWER'S  essay  on  “ Hypnotism  in  Its 
Relation  to  Psychical  Research.”  James  Realf's 
]Mi{M>r,  “The  Last  American  Monarch,”  and  Mr.  Robert 
S.  Taylor’s  remarks  on  the  choice  of  presidential  electors 
are  more  copiously  quoted  from  in  another  department. 

HERBERT  8PBNCER. 

The  opening  paper  of  the  .Irena  is  a short  biographical 
sketch  of  Herbert  Spencer,  by  his  private  secretary,  Mr. 
William  Henry  Hudson.  We  note  that  the  philosopher 
was  backward  in  his  studies,  only  beginning  to  read  at 
the  age  of  seven— “an  age  when  Mill  was  already  ac- 
quainted with  Latin  and  Greek.”  He  evinced  n positive 
dislike  to  books,  and  was  csjMxiuUy  incapable  of  and 
averse  to  learning  by  rote.  Tliis  biographer  makes  ob- 
stinacy his  leading  mental  characteristic  as  a boy.  But 


these  unpromising  tendencies  were  at  an  early  age  com- 
pensated for  by  his  gift  of  careful  observation  and  his 
positive  love  of  original  and  co  ordinated  thinkin:.  From 
his  infancy  the  argument  from  authority  hail  no  doming -u 
over  him. 

Mr.  Spencer,  after  a short  trial  of  his  father's  occupa- 
tion of  teaching,  became  a civil  engineer,  and  worked  an 
railroad  construction  until,  in  lWtf,  when  he  was  twenty- 
six  years  old,  he  found  himself  out  of  einp|oyn»ent.  Two 
years  later  he  became  sub-editor  of  the  Kconttminf , and 
it  was  in  1852  that  hi*  first  important  work,  “Social 
Statics,”  apjiearod.  He  is  still  at  work  upon  his  “Syn- 
thetic Philosophy,”  liegun  thirty  ye#-s  ago. 

The  figure  of  the  grand  old  thinker  of  seventy -two, 
looking  fearfully  into  the  uncertain  future  for  the  com- 
pletion of  this,  his  Magnum  Opus  7,  is  a jiathetic  one. 

The  frontispiece  of  the  Arena  is  a very  striking  portrait 
of  Mr.  8|*meer. 

A Sl'B -TREASURY  AND  CHEAP  MONEY. 

The  Arena  has  “taken  up”  the  Farmers’  Alliance.  It  is 
to  publish  a series  of  papers  setting  forth  the  views  of 
that  organization.  The  first  is  concerning  the  “Sub- 
Treasury  Plan,”  and  emanates  from  C.  C.  Post,  a prom- 
inent exponent  of  Alliance  principles.  -The  burden  of 
Mr.  Post’s  discourse  is  that  the  Government  lends  money 
— i.e.,  notes— to  the  hankers  at  curiously  low  figures, 
which  in  turn  the  bankers  lend  to  the  fanners  at  still 
more  curiously  high  figures.  Hince  the  farmers  are  a 
more  needy  and  deserving  class  than  the  bankers,  why, 
thinks  Mr.  Post,  should  not  the  Government  lend  the 
money  to  the  fanners  at  the  curiously  low  figures,  without 
the  mediation  of  the  banker* — the  security  to  be  cotton, 
corn,  wheat,  ami  other  non-perishable  farm  products,  and 
also  real  estate* 

That  there  is  not  sufficient  money  in  the  pockets  of  the 
people  is  a fact  which  Mr.  Post  does  not  deem  it  worth 
while  to  support.  How  much  money  should  there  be! 
The  answer  is  entirely  worthy  to  be  quoted : 

“ When  money  is  so  plenty  that  the  former  or  planter 
who  lias  nwd  of  $50  or  $100  can  obtain  it  for  thirty  or 
sixty  days  of  a neighbor,  as  easily  as  he  can  borrow  that 
neighbor’s  wagon  to  haul  a load  of  grain  to  town,  then 
there  will  be  plenty  of  money  in  the  country,  and  not 
before.” 

The  sub- treasury  advocates  believe  that  no  extensive 
machinery  would  need  to  be  instituted  by  the  Govern 
mont  for  conducting  these  loans  on  farm  products.  They 
contend  that  storehouses  would  be  built  by  private  i*x- 
ties,  and  that  the  further  expenses  of  issuing  notes  would 
not  be  more  than  at  present  suffices  to  supply  the  bank*; 
and  they  suggest  that  the  Government  charge  the  Carmen 
the  same  one  per  cent,  to  defray  that  expense. 

THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

THE  Quarterly  is  literary  and  historical;  it  contains 
two  articles  dealing  with  present-day  question*: 
“The  Water  Supply  of  London”  and  “The  Teaching  Uni- 
versity for  London.”  There  are  two  articles  upon  poet*; 
one  upon  Hafiz,  the  Persian,  w ritten  by  some  one  who 
knows  his  subject  and  can  w ield  a pen.  That  on  Horace 
is  a pleasantly-written  paper.  It  may  not  be  true  that 
he  who  drives  fat  oxen  should  himself  be  fat.  but  a man 
who  writes  on  Horace  should  have  a like  touch ; and  that 
this  quarterly  reviewer  has.  The  first  hrticle  is  an  his- 
torical one  upon  Oxford  before  the  Reformation ; there  i* 
another,  also  historical,  which  deals  with  bookselling  in 
England.  The  inexhaustible  “Memoirs  of  Baron  de  Mar- 
bot,”  the  value  of  which  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  first  discovered, 
afford  material  for  an  interesting  paper. 


THE  PERIODICALS  REVIEWED. 
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THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

THE  Contemporary  for  February  is  a very  strong 
number.  IV  e have*  quoted  extensively  from  the  four 
art  idea  upon  Cardinal  Manning  in  another  place. 

M.  DE  LAVELEYE’s  LAST  ARTICLE. 

uThe  Foreign  Policy  of  Italy”  is  the  title  of  the  first 
pajjer,  which  is  the  last  one  M.  de  Laveluye  wrote. 
Italy,  in  M.  do  Laveleyo's  opinion,  has  taken  tho  wrong 
tack  by  associating  herself  with  Germany  and  Austria: 
she  would  have  been  better  advised  if  she  had  pursued  the 
policy  of  reserve.  u Her  unity  once  secured  and  confirmed, 
after  1870,  she  would  have  restricted  herself  to  an  atti- 
tude of  complete  reserve.  Imitating  Switzerland,  or— if 
such  a comparison  be  humiliating— the  United  States,  she 
would  have  interested  herself  solely  in  her  own  affairs. 
She  would  have  refused  all  active  intervention  in  the  reg- 
ulation of  European  matters,  save  always  to  raise  a per- 
fectly disinterested  voice  in  support  of  freedom,  justice, 
and  tho  rights  of  oppressed  populations.  She  would  on 
no  nccouut  have  committed  herself  to  tho  perilous  chimera 
of  a balance  of  power  in  tho  Mediterranean,  which  could 
only  lead  her  to  antagonism  with  France,  and  consequently 
to  the  need  of  allies  in  the  event  of  such  antagonism  cul- 
minating in  conflict.” 

SIR  HENRY  PARSES  ON  THE  LABOR  TARTY. 

There  is  a very  curious  jwper  by  Sir  Henry  Parkes, 
ex-premier  of  New  South  Wales,  the  first  part  of  which 
was  written  five  months  before  the  last;  his  account  of 
tlio  I^alor  party  when  it  came  into  existence  and  his  ac- 
count of  the  same  party  when  it  had  thrown  him  out  of 
office  are  very  remarkable.  There  seems  to  be  very  little 
doubt,  from  Sir  Henry  Parkes'  statement,  that  the  elec- 
tion of  Labor  members  to  tho  Parliament  of  Now  South 
Wales  was  about  the  worst  blow  that  has  been  dealt  at 
labor  in  that  province.  When  Sir  Henry  Parkes  has 
finished  his  narrative,  he  sums  up  in  the  following  fashion  : 
**  Thus  the  cause  of  protection  was  won  in  the  first  strug- 
gle by  a narrow  majority;  and  thus  the  Labor  party  of 
New'  South  Wales  was  shattered  to  pieces. 

“ As  members  of  Parliament,  I have  no  desire  to  convey 
the  impression  that  the  Labor  members  aro  the  worst. 
Far  worse  are  they  who  have  designedly  sat  among 
them,  poisoned  their  minds,  and  employed  every  adroit 
endeavor  to  turn  the  Latior  vote  to  their  own  sinister 
account.  The  bulk  of  the  Latior  memlient  are  well-mean- 
ing, respectable  men.  Tho  result  so  far  only  prove*  that 
no  man  can  learn  to  make  laws  any  more  than  ho  can 
loam  to  make  shot*  without  some  sort  of  preparation.” 

THE  REIGN  OF  TERROR  IN  PERSIA. 

Sheikh  Djemal  ed  Din  has  an  article  full  of  sonorous 
rhetoric  and  of  no  little  pathetic  force  on  the  reign  of 
terror  in  Persia.  Things  in  that  country  seem  to  bo 
pretty  bad.  Tho  Sheikh  says:  “Three  hundred  of  my 
com]Mtiions  now  languish  in  dungeons,  from  which  they 
are  pulled  at  intervals  to  be  bast inadoed— their  feet  beaten 
into  a jelly  (these  are  refined  students,  men  of  brain  and 
heart,  and  some  are  nobles  and  ex-ministers,  and  the  best 
blood  of  Persia) — others  have  their  ears  cut  off,  their  eyes 
taken  out,  their  noses  slit,  their  joints  wrenched,  and  so 
they  linger  and  so  they  die.  As  I write  news  comes  to  me: 
My  dearest  and  oldest  friend  has  had  hLs  head  cut  off 
without  accusation,  without  trial,  or  defence  of  any  kind. 
So  I am  entitled  to  speak  of  all  this  at  first  hand.  Tho 
African  slave  trade,  the  worst  atrocities  of  the  past.,  pale 
before  what  is  at  this  moment  going  on  in  Persia  under 
the  very  shadow  of  the  English  ami  Russian  legations.” 
These  things  being  so,  he  cries  aloud:  “ I,  as  the  mouth- 


piece of  the  Persian  people,  lift  up  my  voice  on  high  and 
demand  a word  from  England,  a word  from  a free, 
powerful  jieople,  on  behalf  of  a beleaguered  and  enslaved, 
but  noble,  active-minded,  and  capablo  people.  This  is  all 
we  want-  at  present,  but  that  word  must  come  soon,  ero 
more  victims  are  immolated  in  prison,  more  hearts  broken, 
more  resource**  squandered,  more  thousands  banished; 
change,  change,  any  change  would  be  for  the  better. 
That  is  what  Persia  demands.  The  word  will  out  which 
has  been  smouldering  in  a million  ruined  homes,  but  now 
roars  like  the  roaring  of  the  sea  full  of  ominous  thunder 
and  of  irresistible  rush;  its  echo  has  at  last  reached  Eng- 
land: ‘ Change  the  Government  or  dethrone  the  Shah  !*  ” 
MORE  REMINISCENCES  OF  THOMAS  CARLYLE. 

Sir  Gavan  Duffy  gives  us  the  second  instalment  of  his 
conversations  and  correspondence  with  Thomas  Carlyle, 
which  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  conversations  which  took 
placo  during  his  visit  to  Ireland.  There  is  a good  deal 
about  their  visits  to  Irish  workhouses,  and  Carlyle’s  opin- 
ions on  many  things.  “ I inquired  if  ho  saw  much  of 
Thackeray.  No,  he  said,  not  latterly.  Thackeray  was 
much  enraged  with  him  because,  after  he  had  made  a 
book  of  travels  for  the  P.  & O.  Company,  who  had  in- 
vited him  to  go  on  a voyage  to  Africa  in  one  of  their 
steamers,  he  (Carlyle)  had  compared  the  transaction  to 
the  practice  of  a blind  fiddler  going  to  and  fro  on  a penny 
ferry-boat  in  Scotland  and  playing  tunes  to  the  jwuasen- 
gers  for  halfpence.” 

Dickons  he  held  to  l»e  a good  little  fellow,  whose  theory 
of  life  was  entirely  wrong  and  whose  chief  facultj’  was 
that  of  a comic  actor. 

Speaking  of  Carlyle’s  methods  of  work,  Sir  Gavan 
Duffy  says  that  Mr.  Carlyle  “had  found  the  little  wooden 
pegs  which  washerwomen  employ  to  fasten  clothes  to  a 
line  highly  convenient  for  keeping  together  bits  of  notes 
and  agenda  on  the  same  special  point.  It  was  his  habit  to 
paste  on  a screen  in  his  workroom  engraved  portraits, 
when  no  better  could  be  had,  of  the  people  he  was  then 
writing  aliout.  It  kept  the  image  of  the  man  steadily  in 
view,  and  one  must  have  a clear  image  of  him  in  tho 
mind  before  it  was  in  the  least  possible  to  make  him  bo 
seen  by  the  reader.” 


WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

IN  the  Westminster  Review  tor  February  there  is  an 
article  advocating  tho  partition  of  China,  which  is 
notice*!  elsewhere.  Mr.  Walter  Lloyd’s  article  on  Bibli  • 
olatry  is  devoted  to  the  castigation  of  tho  signatories  of 
tho  manifesto  in  favor  of  tho  literal  interpretation  of  tho 
Scriptures  published  in  the  London  Timm.  There  is  an 
interesting  article  upon  Girolamo  Savonarola,  which 
gives  details  of  tho  burning  of  “ vanities”  in  the  public 
place  in  Florence. 

“Tho  burning  must  indeed  have  been  on  impressive 
sight — the  pile  of  rich  dresses,  books,  pictures,  statues, 
sixty  feet  in  height  and  two  hundred  and  forty  in  circum- 
ference at  the  base,  the  chanting  of  a whole  people  turn  • 
mg  from  the  sensuous  world  of  the  Renaissance  to  the 
Church  in  its  purest  form."  There  is  an  appreciative 
study  by  Miss  Janetta  Newton-Robinsonupon  Mr.  Thomas 
Hardy,  the  novelist.  Mr.  R.  Seymour  Ixmg  reviews 
Lord  Rosobery's  “Pitt,”  declaring  that  it  is  worthy  to 
bo  placed  by  the  side  of  Professor  Freeman's  “William 
the  Conqueror”  and  Mr  Morley’s  “Walpole.”  Mr. 
Joseph  J.  Davies  asks  the  question,  “ ts  Compulsory  Edu- 
cation a Failure!"  and  says  that  ho  inclines  to  the  belief 
that  it  is.  One  child  out  of  four  in  England  is  allowed  to 
grow  up  In  almost  total  ignorance.  The  evil  is  so  serious 
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that  it  must  command  the  attention  of  Parliament  at 
once.  With  a national  code,  abundant  and  well -equipped 
teachers,  and  a sympathetic  Education  Department,  there 
is  no  reason  why  there  should  be  irregularity  of  attend- 
ance. 


FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

THE  best  article  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  tor  Febru- 
ary is  by  Prof.  W.  Crookes,  entitle*]  “Some  Pos- 
sibilities of  Electricity,"  which  is  enough  to  take  away 
one’s  breath.  The  writer  maintains  that  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  that,  in  a short  time,  we  shall  be  able  to 
telegraph  without  wires  in  any  direction.  As  we  have  to 
telegraph  without  wires,  so  we  shall  have  electric  light 
without  connecting  the  lamp  to  any  current  Professor 
Crookes  gives  a clear  run  to  his  fancy,  and  thinks  that  we 
may,  by  electrical  action,  rout  the  parasitical  insects  and 
fungi  which  in  some  seasons  rob  us  of  no  less  than  the 
tenth  of  our  crops.  At  present  there  is  796,800  horse- 
power of  the  sun’s  rays  wasted  on  every  acre  of  land.  If 
it  could  be  yoked  by  electricity,  what  could  not  lx*  done? 
Electricians,  he  thinks,  should  aim  at  nothing  1cm  than 
the  control  of  the  weather,  and  always  make  it  wet  at 
night-time  and  sunshiny  all  the  day ; and  when  it  has  to 
rain,  rain  a downpour,  never  a drizzle.  Incidentally,  he 
would  abolish  London  fogs  and  sterilize  all  diseased  germs 
in  the  water  supply. 

THE  ROAD  FROM  MABHONALAND. 

Mr.  J.  Theodore  Bent  describes  how  he  came  down  from 
M&shonaland,  from  Umtali  to  Beira.  in  a two-wheeled 
cart  drawn  by  asses,  which  made  eighteen  to  twenty  miles 
a day.  Fully  $10,000  worth  of  wagons  are  lying  on  the 
veldt  rusting  to  pieces.  Three  lions  penetrated  their  camp 
overnight  and  killed  three  donkeys.  Of  all  places  in  the 
world  Beira  is  the  most  horrible;  yet,  in  spite  of  fever, 
heat,  and  sand,  it  is  an  excellent  harbor,  the  only  harbor 
for  the  proposed  railway  to  the  interior.  It  will  lx*  two 
years  before  the  line  is  completed.  When  it  is  finished, 
then  people  can  go  from  Mashonaland,  but  not  before. 

A TYPICAL  AUSTRALIAN. 

Mr.  Francis  Adams  writes  an  article  on  some  Australian 
men  of  mark,  finishing  up  with  a somewhat  average 
sketch  of  the  man  who  is  the  presiding  influence  of  the 
average  Influential  newspaper.  “ Of  all  the  types  I have 
taken  he  is  far  away  the  most  typical— the  tall,  coarse, 
strong-jawed,  greedy,  pushing,  talented  man,  with  his 
secularized  religion  and  his  commercialized  democracy. 
That  is  the  ‘civilized  Australian/  If  England  can  strike 
a bargain  with  him,  imperial  federation  may,  despite 
everything,  yet  become  a fact;  but  there  will  never  be  the 
cliance  of  such  another  'confidence  trick’  as  she  played 
over  the  Naval  Defence  Bill." 

MM>..  BODICHON. 

Miss  Bet  ham -Ed  wards  contributes  a reminiscence  of 
Mme.  Bodicbon:  “The  foundress  of  Girton  College,  the 
originator  of  the  movement  which  led  to  the  passing  of 
the  Married  Women's  Property  Act.  the  replanter  of  vast 
tracts  of  Algeria  by  means  of  the  Eucalyptus  globulus, 
has  won  for  herself  an  incontestable  place  in  contemporary 
history.  As  an  educationalist,  social  reformer,  and  phi- 
lanthropist, she  is  hardly  likely  to  be  forgotten  by  future 
biographers. " 

PIERRE  LOTI. 

Edward  Dolille  thus  sums  up  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
his  favorite  novelist.  “A  great  writer  M.  Loti  is  not;  an 
admirable  writer  he  certainly  is  His  merits,  of  course, 
are  not  without  their  corresponding  defects.  Too  often 


the  tremulous  refinement  of  his  sensibilities  degenerate* 
into  a species  of  hysteria ; the  delicate  tenderness  of  his 
emotion  becomes  sometimes  lachrymose,  the  troubled 
ardor  of  his  passion  verges  dangerously  upon  disease. 
Adroit  and  cunuing  craftsman  though  M.  Pierre  Loti  lie. 
yet  his  genius  has  its  source  in  the  regions  of  soul  rather 
than  of  mere  art.  Clearly  the  gift  of  universal  sympa- 
thy, that  divine  gift  alone  constituting  the  true  poet,  is 
Pierre  Loti’s.  For  him  all  nature,  inanimate  as  well  as. 
human,  lives,  and  feels,  and  suffers." 

IRISH  EDUCATION  QUESTION. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Bussell  sets  forth  the  Protestant  view  of  the 
Irish  education  question.  He  points  out  that  Mr.  Bal- 
four has  ranged  himself  with  the  side  of  the  denomina- 
tionalists.  Mr.  Russell,  while  cordially  admitting  the  case 
for  University  education,  utterly  denies  that  Irish  Roman 
Catholics  have  any  grievance  in  connection  with  the 
primary  schools,  and  he  believes  that  the  concession  of 
their  claims  would  create  a most  serious  grievance  for 
Protestants  in  outlying  districts  of  the  south  and  west  of 
Ireland.  If  the  Government  compel  the  Protestant  children 
of  the  south  and  west  to  imbibe  Roman  Catholic  religion 
in  their  education,  not  all  Mr.  Russell’s  admiration  for 
Mr.  Balfour  will  prevent  him  from  offering  to  such  plans 
the  most  strenuous  resistance.  Should  Mr.  Balfour  con- 
template a surrender  on  education  to  Irish  clericalism,  he 
must  be  prepared  for  precisely  the  same  action  on  the  port 
of  Ulster  Conservatives  that  Liberal  leaders  offer  to  Mr. 
Gladstone  on  Home  Rule.  On  the  whole  he  thinks  that 
Mr.  Balfour  will  do  well  to  simply  allocate  the  ground  of 
free  education,  leaving  the  education  question  to  com- 
pulsion alone.  Just  immediately  preceding  the  coming 
election  no  nastier  question  could  be  raised. 

THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

WE  have  quoted  at  length  from  two  articles  in  the 
National  Review — Mr.  Chamberlain's  on  “Old- 
Age  Pensions,"  and  Mr.  Edwardes’  on  “Society  in 
Naples.”  Mr.  Henry  W.  Wolf  describes  some  early 
ancestors  of  Queen  Victoria,  who  were  Guelphs,  who  lived 
in  the  valley  of  Oher&inmergaa  long  before  the  Passion 
l’lay  was  started ; but  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  get  up 
much  interest  in  these  remote  ancestors  who  died  800  years 
ago.  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  in  an  article  on  “ Homer  and  the 
Higher  Criticism,"  examines  the  theory  that  the  Iliad  con- 
tained, os  an  original  nucleus,  a brief  epic  upon  the  wrath 
of  Achilles,  and  round  this  nucleus  there  gathered  the  other 
poems.  Mr.  I^ang  tests  this  theory  by  seeing  how  it  fits 
the  ninth  book.  Mr.  Lang  thinks  that  arbitrariness  and 
wilfuluess  is  the  rock  upon  which  the  higher  criticism  is 
eternally  splitting.  Mr.  Ht.  Loe  Strachey  has  an  article 
under  the  bend  of  “One  Man,  One  Vote,"  which  is  reada- 
ble and  sensible  and  very  much  to  the  point.  He  has  at 
least  the  courage  of  his  opinious.  Mr.  Strachey  would 
have  Mr.  Balfour  say  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  “Do  you  wan! 
one  man,  one  vote?"  “By  all  means  aud  with  all  my 
heart,  provided  that  you  follow  ‘one  man,  one  vote’  with 
‘one  vote,  one  value.’  That  is  to  say,  that  you  take 
twenty  members  from  Ireland  aud  three  from  Wales,  and 
distribute  them  in  Loudon  and  the  North  of  England.” 
Ireland  has  twenty  representatives  too  many  aud  England 
twenty  too  few.  He  gives  figures  which  prove  his  case. 
He  is  much  better  working  his  rule  of  three,  however, 
than  when  he  ventures  into  the  region  of  prophecy.  For 
instance,  he  says: 

“No  Marbiaveltan  politician,  except  in  moments  of 
lunatic  enthusiasm,  believes  that  his  party  will  secure  at 
the  next  general  election  a majority  of  more  than  twenty 
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votes;  but  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  if  this  happen*  tho 
majority  will  he  due  to  the  over-representation  of  Ireland 
and  Wales.” 

It  would  be  much  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  there  is 
not  a Gladstonian  at  the  present  moment  who  does  not 
calculate  with  the  utmost  confidence  upon  having  a ma- 
jority of  at  least  fifty.  There  is  a party  article  written 
by  an  anonymous  Scotch  Conservative,  who  announce* 
that  Conservatism  is  growing  so  rapidly  in  Scotland  that 
they  can  face  tho  coming  general  election  with  much 
greater  hopefulness  than  they  did  that  of  1885,  which  is 
not  saying  very  much.  He  thinks  that  Mr.  Gladstone's 
declaration  in  favor  of  Disestablishment  has  immensely 
strengthened  the  anti-Gladstonian  element*  north  of  the 
Tweed.  Mr.  Sidney  J.  Low  has  a sensible,  moderate 
article  in  defence  of  newspaper  reviewers  against  their 
intemj>ernte  critics.  Lady  Violet  Greville  ha*  a pleasant 
society  paper  upon  “Men-Servants  in  England.”  She 
thinks  that  there  is  a dignity  and  solemnity  about  flunkies 
that  the  English  people  will  never  bear  to  dispense  with. 


THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 

THE  Edinburgh  Review  is  somewhat  dry  this  quarter 
and  overdone  with  history.  The  liveliest  article  is 
the  review  of  the  admirable  memoir*  of  General  Baron  do 
Marbot,  a book  which  seems  to  be  a veritable  mine  of 
wealth  to  reviewer*.  Tho  first  place  in  the  Review  is 
given  to  a disappointing  article  on  the  44  Correspondence 
of  Count  Pozzo  di  Borgo,”  and  the  last  article  is  poor  and 
dull  to  an  extent  unusual  in  the  Edinburgh, 

DR.  DELLINGER. 

Thero  is  an  elaborate  article  in  praise  of  Dr.  Dellinger 
reviewing  his  works  and  setting  forth  his  titles  to  our 
admiration.  The  Review  says: 

* Apart  from  his  literary  fame  and  his  many  invaluable 
contributions  to  church  history,  tho  masterful  personality 
of  the  man  is  his  most  distinguishing  characteristic.  It 
ia  Dollinger’a  undying  merit  to  have  stood  forth— eventu- 
ally single-handed  and  alone — against  the  most  astounding 
infatuation  in  which  any  religious  community  in  civilized 
times  lias  ever  indulged;  to  have  vindicated  the  inviolable 
right*  of  reason  and  conscience  against  the  most  undis- 
guised attack  ever  made  upon  them ; to  have  asserted  the 
claims  of  Catholicism  in  it*  most  defensible  form  against 
the  injurious  perversions  of  unscrupulous  and  immoral 
factious.  This  is  Dollinger’s  claim  on  the  gratitude  and 
renown  of  future  ages. 

“We  have  every  confidence  that  the  gratitude  will  be 
forthcoming  and  the  renown  conceded.  As  long  as  a 
strong  virile  morality  is  esteemed  of  higher  worth  than  a 
flaccid  and  decrepit  pietism,  as  long  as  duty  is  preferred 
to  selfish  interest,  as  long  as  genuine  Christianity  main- 
tains it*  supremacy  above  it*  ecclesiastical  corruption* 
and  deteriorations,  as  long  as  a life  of  simple,  earnest 
laboriousness  for  the  instruction  of  men  and  the  diffusion 
ot  truth  and  charity  is  regarded  as  the  noblest  of  human 
careers,  so  long  will  Ignatius  von  Dftlllnger  occupy  a high 
place  in  the  bede-roll  of  the  most  illustrious  names  of  the 
present  century." 

THE  FATE  OF  THE  SOUDAN, 

The  writer  of  the  article  on  “ The  Fate  of  the  Soudan” 
entirely  agree*  with  Mr.  Wylde’s  conception  of  the  situ- 
ation : 

“Groat  Britain  at  once  found  herself  face  to  face  with 
responsibilities  inevitably  following  her  own  delil)crate 


action— responsibilities  unrealized  and  disavowed  till  it 
was  too  late  to  retrieve  disaster.  The  abandonment  of 
the  Soudan  by  Egypt  was  absolutely  necessary ; it*  public 
announcement  was  an  act  of  gross  impolicy. 

“ So  *oon  a*  confidence  is  restored  by  free  communica- 
tions with  the  interior  of  the  country,  both  by  land 
and  sea,  tho  Eastern  Soudan  will  be  easily  tranquilized. 
British  capital  will  bo  available  to  open  the  basin  of  the 
Nile  to  trade  possibilities  unapproached  by  those  which 
have  sufficed  to  create  tho  East  Africa  Company.  Thus 
alone  can  the  ruin  of  the  Soudan  be  retrieved;  thus  only 
can  Great  Britain  make  some  reparation  for  blunders 
which  have  brought  discredit  on  her  namo.” 

MR.  FROUDE’S  LATEST  WORK. 

The  article  on  Mr.  Froude’s  “Catherine  of  Arragon”  is 
not  written  by  a friendly  critic.  The  reviewer  says: 

“The  principal  point  in  on  historical  point  of  view 
which  Mr.  Froude  has  made  in  this  volume  is  the  near 
risk  of  a civil  war  which  the  king  incurred,  and  tho 
whole  blame  of  which,  as  a matter  of  course,  the  author 
attribute*  to  the  injured  queen,  who  would  not  consent 
to  surrender  her  own  right*  in  favor  of  an  abandoned 
woman  who  was  scheming  to  supplant  her  on  the  throne 
and  had  already  succeeded  in  transferring  to  herself  what- 
ever affection  or  love  the  king  had  ever  entertained 
toward  her." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Professor  Sidgwick’s  “Elements  of  Politic*”  is  reviewed 
by  a writer  who  regards  Professor  Sidgwick’s  method 
with  distrust,  and  laments  that  the  first  part  of  his  vol- 
ume comprises  a catalogue  of  the  most  recent  improve- 
ments in  legislation.  He  also  thinks  that  he  has  not  laid 
adequate  stress  upon  the  relations  of  morality  to  law  and 
to  government.  The  article  on  the  whole  is  more  critical 
than  appreciative,  but  it  is  not  one  that  dwells  in  the 
mind.  Much  more  interesting  is  the  article  on  “ Rodney 
and  the  Navy  of  the  Eighteenth  Century." 


WELSH  REVIEW. 

THE  liveliest  articles  in  the  Welsh  Review  for  Febru- 
ary are  those  contributed  by  the  editor,  who  mul- 
tiplies his  personality  and  whose  aliases  seem  to  bo 
innumerable.  He  has  a ready  pen  and  a light  touch,  and 
in  the  new  instalment  of  “Tho  Views  of  the  Member  for 
Treorkey,”  he  breaks  out  in  quite  a new  place,  and  de- 
livers himself  of  a vigorous  diatribe  against  the  Russian 
Jews  and  a eulogy  of  the  “magnificent  courage”  of  the 
Czar  in  endeavoring  to  free  his  Russian  subjects  from  the 
chains  of  the  Hebrew.  Hpeakiug  as  a traveller  in  South- 
ern Russia,  he  maintains  that  the  Jews  eat  up  the  result 
of  good  legislation  and  hard  work.  They  cut  to  the  very 
core  of  the  people,  and,  doing  no  productive  work  them- 
selves, live  on  the  nation's  misery  and  drunkenness.  An- 
other article  that  is  smart  is  that  which  ia  erroneously 
entitled  “The  Methods  of  New  Journalism.”  What  he 
describes  is  not  new  Journalism,  but  bad  recent  “catch- 
half  penny  ism,”  which  does  not  deserve  to  be  called 
journalism  either  new  or  old.  Dean  Owen  discourse*  on 
“The  Constitution  of  the  Welsh  University.”  Mr*.  Wyn- 
ford  Philipp*  pleads  for  the  right  of  women  to  work  and 
to  develop  themselves  to  the  utmost  of  their  capacity  in 
every  direction  in  a imper  which  she  calls  “ The  Problem 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century.”  LAdy  Sudeley’s  paper,  “An 
Old  Welsh  Squire,”  give*  a pleasant  picture  of  Arthur 
Blayney,  a bachelor  Welshman  who  lived  at  tiie  close  of 
the  last  century  in  Montgomeryshire. 
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THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

THE  Nineteenth  Century  tor  February  contains  a 
number  of  good  articles,  several  of  which  are  men- 
tioned elsewhere. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION*. 

The  first  place  after  Lord  Tennyson's  poem  on  the  death 
of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  is  given  to  Lord  Brain  well’s  vin- 
dication of  cross-examination.  Lord  Bramwell,  of  course, 
stands  up  for  the  Bar.  The  moral  responsibility  for  the 
insinuating  of  falsehood  in  examination  he  lays  upon  the 
shoulder*  of  the  solicitors,  whom,  ho  presumes,  “are  very 
capable  gentlemen  who  have  honestly  token  up  their 
client's  case,  believe  it  right,  his  witnesses  honest,  the  op- 
posite party  a rogue,  and  his  witnesses  according.” 

THE  TRAFFIC  IX  SERMONS. 

The  Rev.  B.  J.  Johns  lias  a i*i|H*r  full  of  interesting 
detail  as  to  the  trade  which  has  sprung  up  in  England 
between  the  clergy  on  the  one  baud  and  the  writers  of 
hack  sermons  on  the  other.  Nine-tenths  of  them  are  dry, 
drear}*,  dull,  commonplace  platitudes.  Mr.  Johns  thinks 
that  the  preaching  of  the  English  clergy,  as  a whole,  is 
not  efficient;  it  is  wearisome  and  therefore  a failure. 
He  attributes  this  to  the  fact  that  English  clergymen  have 
little  traiuiug  in  the  choice  of  topics  and  none  at  all  in 
the  writing  of  sermons;  and  they  have,  what  is  worse  than 
all  else,  an  ample  supply  of  lithograph  or  manuscript  ser- 
mons ready  to  hund  upon  which  to  draw. 

THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  THE  PANAMA  CANAL. 
Admiral  Seymour  has  a most  excellent  report  con- 
cerning the  state  of  the  Pun&ma  Canal,  which  is  illus- 
trated by  a map  of  the  section.  It  is  enough  to  make  the 
heart  of  a shareholder  sink  within  him  to  read  Admiral 
Seymour’s  paper.  Lesseps  declared  he  would  make  a 
level  canal  from  sea  to  sea  for  twenty  millions  sterling ; be 
has  spent  fifty  millions  sterling,  and  only  one-fifth  of  the 
work  is  done.  The  commissioners  calculate  that  it  will 
require  thirty  five  millions  more  to  make  a canal  with 
locks  across  the  Isthmus.  The  work  which  has  already 
been  done  is  rapidly  falling  to  pieces,  and  it  is  impossible 
after  reading  Admiral  Seymour's  paper  to  believe  that 
there  is  any  human  probability  of  that  canal  being  cut. 
The  river  Cbagres  rises  forty  feet  in  a single  day,  and  the 
embankment  which  is  to  keep  its  waters  from  destroying 
the  caiud  has  not  yet  been  built.  It  rains  sometimes  in 
Panama  an  inch  in  an  hour,  and  the  average  rainfall  is 
five  times  as  great  os  that  of  Loudon.  Vegetation  springs 
up  so  rapidly  that  the  whole  of  the  works  will  soon  l>e 
Luritxl  out  of  sight. 

THE  NEW  REVIEW. 

MR.  M.  H.  SPIELMANN,  in  the  New  Review,  states 
very  strongly  and  clearly  the  arguments  in  favor 
of  establishing  a National  Gallery  of  British  Art  behind 
the  present  National  Gallery,  on  the  site  occupied  by  St. 
George’s  Barracks  and  Parade.  His  paper  is  illustrated 
with  ground -plans  of  the  various  site®  that  have  born  pro- 
poned, and  if  it  has  the  same  effect  upon  Mr.  Tate  as  it 
hAs  upon  the  general  render,  the  difficulty  of  finding  a 
local  habitation  for  the  National  Gallery  of  British  Art 
will  soon  lie  at  an  end.  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  discusses  tlio 
next  step  in  the  reform  of  divorce  laws.  Her  fiaper  is 
simply  a plea  for  granting  divorce  in  case*"  of  drunken- 
ness, madness,  and  felony.  She  pleads  that  this  change 
does  not  stretch  out  os  far  a caprice  ns  mental  inhartno- 
niousness,  os  satiety,  or  even  as  far  as  mutual  boredom. 
It  stretches  out  only  as  far  as  those  causes  which  vitiate 
the  essential  meaning  anti  true  objects  of  marriage.  It 
stretches  out,  she  says,  to  the  well  being  of  the  family 
and  the  consequent  well-being  of  the  State. 


HARPER’S  MAGAZINE 

HARPER’S  for  February,  while  keeping  fully  up  to 
its  high  literary  and  artistic  standard,  presents 
little  of  serious  and  present  importance.  Elsewhere  ap- 
pear somewhat  longer  extracts  from  Mr.  Julian  Ralph's 
article  on  Chicago. 

Foultney  Bigelow,  Alfred  Parsons,  and  F.  D.  Millet 
has  each  taken  unto  himself  a canoe  and  paddled 
from  the  source  of  the  Danuta  to  the  Black  Sea,  ‘2,4*0 
kilometres.  The  source  is,  nominally  at  least,  near  the 
village  of  Douaueschiugen,  “perched  high  in  the  invigor- 
ating air  of  the  Block  Forest.’’  This  picturesque  proceed- 
ing is  describe*?  in  a bright  descriptive  |ia{>cr  by  Pouttzwj 
Bigelow-,  while  Mr.  Parsons  and  Mr.  Millet  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  numerous  opportunities  for  pretty 
sketches.  These  enviable  voyayeurt,  sleeping  on  the  bare 
bones  of  their  little  canoes  and  superior  to  showers  from 
above  and  Danube  rapids  from  below,  have  arrived  at 
Ultn  at  the  end  of  this  first  paper. 

The  “ Personal  Recollections  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne." 
by  his  college  classmate,  personal  friend,  and  benefactor 
Horatio  Bridge,  have  more  raison  tVttre  than  is  usually 
the  case  with  such  resurrection#  of  letters  and  reminis- 
cences. This  second  instalment  tells  of  Hawthorne's 
Brook  Farm  ami  Custom  - House  periods,  when  the 
“Scarlet  letter,”  “ Blythedale,”  aud  “Twice-Told  Talc*" 
appeared.  How  funny  it  sounds  to  read  publisher 
Goodrich’s  letter  to  Hawthorne,  which  was  written,  too, 
so  late  as  183(1:  “Your  letter  and  the  two  folios  of  ‘Uni- 
versal History’  were  received  some  days  ago.  / like  the 
history  pretty  well.  I shall  make  it  do.”  It  is  perhaps 
unnecessary  to  say  that  the  italics  are  ours.  Here  is  & 
little  bit  from  one  of  the  novelist’s  letters  to  his  friend: 

“Mrs.  Hawthorne  published  a little  work  two  months  ago, 
which  still  lies  iu  sheets,  but  I assure  you  it  already  makes 
some  noise  in  the  world,  both  by  day  and  night . In  plain 
English,  we  have  another  little  daughter.” 

The  literary  novelty  of  the  number  is  a tragedy  in 
blank  verse  by  no  other  than  Amalie  Rives.  The  scene 
of  “ Athelwold”  is  laid  at  the  court  of  an  Anglo-Saxon 
king,  Edgar.  His  imagination  is  find  with  talc*  of  a 
peerless  beauty,  Elfreda,  daughter  of  one  of  his  earK 
Determined  that  she  shall  be  his  qreen,  he  sends,  at  the 
sly  monk  Oswald’s  suggestion,  the  proud  Thane  Athelwold 
to  woo  the  maiden  for  him,  if  she  Is?  so  beautiful  as  the 
bruit  has  it.  Athelwold,  as  the  superoatu rally  perspicu- 
ous Oswald  hud  foreseen,  loves  Elfreda  at  first  sight, 
marries  her,  and  comes  back  to  Edgar  saying  that  her 
beauty  is  a myth.  Whereupon  Edgar’s  suspicions  are  • 
arouse*!,  against  his  will,  by  the  insinuations  of  the  crafty 
Oswald.  The  king  announces  suddenly  that  he  will  sup 
with  Athelwold  and  his  bride.  The  Thane,  apprehensive 
of  discovery,  makes  Elfreda  promise  to  appear  at  supper 
with  her  charms  concealed  in  a skilful  make-up.  The 
last  scene  and  denouement  is  exceedingly  well  done 
Athelwold  and  Edgar  are  seated  at  the  supper-table,  the 
former  apprehensive  aud  wondering  that  his  wife  d**® 
not  come,  the  king  suspicious.  Finally  Elfreda  appears, 
but  in  childish  or  womanish  vanity,  “ blaring  with  jewels’* 
and  radiant  in  her  supreme  loveliness,  instead  of  in  the 
loathely  disguise  which  would  have  saved  her  husband. 
Discovery  and  recriminations  follow;  Athelwold  swings 
Elfreda  tahiud  him  and  forces  Elgar  to  fight.  The  king 
kills  him,  and  Oswald,  coming  in,  is  stabbed  by  the  Thane’s 
dwarf,  whereupon  the  curtain  falls  with  Edgar  philoso- 
phizing, but  with  a suggestion  of  one  eye  on  Elfreda, 
who  lias  swooned,  iu  passionate  remorse,  on  Athelwold’# 
body. 
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THE  CENTURY. 

THE  results  of  Mr.  C.  C.  Bud's  personal  investigation 
of  lottery  procedure,  which  he  publishes  under 
the  title  “The  Degradation  of  a State,’*  Mr.  Edward 
Atkinson’s  |iaper  on  “The  Australian  Registry  of  Land 
Titles,"  and  Francis  V.  Greene’s  article  on  “The  New 
National  Guard”  are  treated  at  greater  length  elsewhere. 

Richard  Wheatley's  concluding  chapter  of  his  elaborate 
investigations  concerning  “The  Jews  in  New  York”  deals 
with  the  social  customs,  family  life,  the  schools,  the  char- 
ities, and  the  churches  of  the  metropolitan  Hebrew.  The 
Jews’  proud  boast  that  their  poor  and  suffering  are  more 
carefully  looked  after  and  generously  relieved  than  the 
miserable  of  any  other  sect  seems  to  be  upheld  in  the  long 
list,  of  charitable  institutions,  with  munificent  endowments 
and  regular  contributions,  which  Mr.  Wheatley  puts  lie- 
fore  us. 

The  United  Hebrew  Charities  is  one  of  the  noblest  of 
these  institutions.  “In  the  year  ending  September  30, 
1800,  applications  for  relief  to  the  number  of  5,170,  in- 
volving 19,143  persons,  were  received  and  acted  upon. 
Relief  in  cash  was  given  to  1,043,  in  supplies  to  1,719,  in 
transportation  to  2,959,  and  in  employment  to  3,833, 
among  whom  were  physicians,  teachers,  mechanics,  elec- 
tricians, architects,  and  business  managers,  os  well  as 
pedlers  and  artisans.  Tho  aggregate  of  beneficiaries  was 
28,090.”  Over  $106,000  was  disbursed. 

John  Elliot  Pillsbury  writes  of  “Recent  Discoveries 
Concerning  the  Gulf  Stream.” 

His  discoveries  are  not  very  recent  nor  very  Important, 
but  the  curious  characteristics  of  the  great  ocean  river 
make  a readable  paper  Mr.  Pillsbury  denies  that  the 
Gulf  Stream  has  been  to  blame  for  the  recent  modifica- 
tions in  our  climate. 

“There  is  every  evidence,”  says  he,  “that  the  Gulf 
Stream  is  governed  absolutely  by  law  in  all  its  changes. 
The  course  through  the  ocean  is  without  doubt  fixed.  Its 
fluctuations  are  by  days,  by  months,  by  seasons,  or  by 
years,  and  they  do  not  vary  materially  one  from  tho 
other.  . . . For  the  cause  of  abnormal  seasons  we  may 
look  to  meteorology. 

“The  current  is  in  its  place  ready  to  give  off  the  heat 
and  moisture  to  the  air  whenever  the  demand  is  made 
upon  it,  but  by  the  erratic  movements  of  the  air  this  heat 
and  moisture  may  be  delivered  at  unexpected  times  and 
seasons,  and  thus  give  rise  to  the  erroneous  belief  that 
the  Gulf  Stream  itself  has  gone  astray.” 

Among  the  short  stories  is  a remarkable  little  tale,  by 
the  late  Wolcott  Balestier,  called  “Reffey,”  which  has 
•for  its  hero  a Western  railroad  conductor  and  for  its 
heroine  a lunch-counter  girl.  The  authoress  of  “The 
Anglomaniacs”  contributes  “ Monsieur  Alciabide,”  and 
“The  Naulahka"  is  continued. 


Messrs  houghton,  mifflin  & co.  win  pub- 
lish in  March  the  first  ruinber  of  a quarterly 
rwiew  of  religion,  ethics,  and  theology,  entitled  the  Sew 
World . It  will  be  under  the  charge  of  an  editorial  com- 
mit tee  consisting  of  Profs.  Charles  Carroll  Everett  am! 
Crawford  Howell  Toy,  of  Harvard ; Rev.  Orello  Cone, 
D.D.,  President  of  Buchtel  College,  and  Rev.  Nicholas 
Paine  Gilman  (managing  editor).  Says  the  prospectus . 
“The  new  periodical  will  have  200  page*  in  each  issue, 
one  quarter  part  of  which  will  be  given  to  the  careful 
review  of  important  books  in  its  field.  As  the  names  of 
the  committee  indicate,  the  new  review  will  endeavor  to 
discuss  religion,  ethics,  an  1 theology  from  the  standpoint 
of  liberal  thought.  Uncommitted  to  any  dcuotidnatinu,  it 


will  enlist  the  support  of  scientific  scholars  and  progres- 
sive thinkers  at  home  and  abroad,  in  the  thorough  treat- 
ment of  the  great  problems  of  modern  life  and  thought  in 
religion,  ethics,  and  theology.  Interpreting  these  three 
terms  in  a broad  sense,  the  conductors  of  the  new  review 
hope  to  till  an  evident  void  in  jieriodieal  literature  by 
issuing  a liberal  religious  quarterly  of  tho  first  order.” 


THE  ATLANTIC 

THE  Atlantic  rests  on  its  oars  somewhat  this  month 
after  the  extraordinary  effort  which  produced  such 
a star  number  for  January.  There  is  a paper  of  some 
interest  and  importance  on  “What  French  Girls  Study,” 
by  Henrietta  Cbanuing  Dana,  and  it  is  reviewed  among 
the  Leading  Articles. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Evans  contributes  another  paper  dealing  with 
Animal  intelligence.  Ho  has  a fascinating  subject  this 
month — “The  Nearness  of  Animals  to  Men.”  He  records 
numerous  instances — some  of  them  pretty  tall  stories — in 
which  animals  have  shown  that  they  can  imitate  men, 
just  as  the  latter  frequently  demonstrate  that  they  can 
successfully  become  animal*.  The  perfect  institution  of 
monogamy  existing  among  several  species  of  birds  and 
quadrui)e<Ut  supplies  Mr.  Evans  with  an  especially  attrac- 
tive theme.  Here  is  one  of  his  anecdotes: 

“ The  owner  of  a house  near  Berlin  found  a single  egg 
in  the  nest  of  a pair  of  storks,  built  on  the  chimney,  and 
substituted  for  it  a goose’s  egg,  which  in  due  time  was 
hatched  and  produced  a gosling  instead  of  the  expected 
storkling.  The  male  bird  was  thrown  into  the  greatest 
excitement  by  this  event,  and  finally  flew  away.  The 
female,  however,  remained  on  the  nest,  and  continued  to 
care  for  the  changeling  as  though  it  were  her  own  off- 
spring. On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  the  male 
reappeared  accompanied  by  nearly  five  hundred  storks, 
which  held  a mass-meeting  in  an  adjoining  field.  The 
aaaembly,  we  are  informed,  was  addressed  by  several 
speakers,  each  orator  posting  himself  on  the  same  spot 
before  beginning  his  harangue.  These  deliberations  and 
discussions  occupied  nearly  the  entire  forenoon,  when  sud- 
denly the  meeting  broke  up,  and  the  storks  pounced  upon 
the  unfortunate  female  and  her  supposititious  young  one, 
killed  them  both,  and,  after  destroying  the  polluted  nest, 
took  wing  and  deported  and  were  never  seen  there 
again.” 

Nathaniel  Southgate  Shaler  writes  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a contemporary  Kentuckian  on  “The  Bonier- 
State  Men  of  the  Civil  War.”  He  emphasizes  tho  travail 
that  men  went  through  in  the  period  between  Sumter  and 
the  end  of  Kentucky  neutrality.  When  they  had  thought 
it  out  and  decided,  there  wras  not,  to  the  knowledge  of 
Professor  Shaler,  “a  single  large  family  in  the -State 
where  all  the  men  were  arrayed  on  one  side,  and  only  in 
the  mountain  counties  of  the  eastern  section,  where  slav- 
ery was  ynknown,  was  there  anything  like  unanimity  of 
sentiment  in  local  communities.” 

Albert  H.  Tolxnan  has  a thoughtful  paper  presenting 
some  short  “Studies  in  Macbeth.”  “In  the  tragedy  of 
Macbeth,”  says  he,  “two  streams  are  ever  flowing— an 
unforced  stream  of  exquisite  poesy  and  a stream  of  inno- 
cent Mood  shed  by  ruthless  hands,  and  both  of  them  find 
their  source,  their  only  and  sufficient  source,  in  the  soul 
oi  Macbeth.” 

Prof.  Rudolfo  Lancinni  reconstructs,  frem  the  stories 
of  his  archnxdogic  lore,  “The  Pageant  at  Rome  in  tho 
Year  17  B.c.,”  and  Horatio  F.  Brown  contributes  a sketch 
of  Gabrlelle  Giolito,  “A  Venetian  Printer  Publisher  in 
the  Sixteenth  Century.” 
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THE  NEW  ENGLAND  MAGAZINE. 

MR.  WALTER  BLACKBURN  HARTE,  the  assist- 
ant editor  of  the  -Veto  England  Magazine,  has 
been  drawing  much  attention  to  his  bright,  incisive,  and 
fearless  reviews  to  be  found  in  his  ‘‘Corner  at  Dodsley’s.” 
The  “Corner”  is  monopolized  this  month  by  Walt  Whit- 
man, who  has  not  been  so  well  talked  about  in  any  other 
of  the  numerous  sketches  and  estimates  we  have  noticed. 

u 4 Leaves  of  Oran,  * ” says  this  young  critic,  44  is  a garret 
in  which  there  are  jewels  and  dish-cloths,  clock-faces 
without  works  and  works  without  faces— a hodge-podge 
of  things  startlingly  good  and  irritatingly  bod. 

44  A little  more  restraint,  a better  ear  for  the  music  of 
words,  and  above  all  a saving  sense  of  humor,  and  Walt 
Whitman  would  probably  liave  gained  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  his  critics  and  the  ear  of  the  public  a long  time 
before  ho  did. 

“The  spiritual  greatness  of  the  man  was  shackled  by 
his  frequent  complete  inability  to  express  his  ideas  in 
language.  The  great  rugged  philosopher,  speaking  from 
time  to  time  to  the  public  and  delighting  in  self -revela- 
tions to  his  associates  continually,  can  never  be  produced 
by  any  biographer.” 

This  is  the  meat  of  Mr.  Harte’s  estimate:  That  Whit- 
man was  a great,  strong  spirit,  without  tact,  without 
taste,  without  the  power  of  co-ordination,  without  au  ear 
for  the  jingle  of  words,  sublimely  egoistical— but,  withal, 
great. 

The  attractions  of  this  good  number  are  also  enhanced 
by  a fine  article  on  the  life  and  character  of  the  painter 
Corot,  by  his  friend  and  godson,  Camille  Thurwanger. 
A more  charming  personality  than  that  of  the  smiling, 
open-handed  old  artist,  with  his  fairy  dreams,  could  not 
bo  imagined.  The  cuts  illustrating  the  article  cau  give 
but  the  faintest  idea  of  the  paintings  they  copy,  but  there 
is  some  little  of  the  distinctive  grace  and  lightness  of 
grouping  retained. 

Winfield  8.  Nevins  continues  his  “Stories  of  Salem 
Witchcraft.”  The  descriptive  article  of  the  number  is  a 
seemingly  exhaustive  treatise  on  “The  Granite  Industry 
iu  New  England,”  by  George  Rich. 


SCRIBNER’S. 

DR.  ALBERT  SHAW’S  paper  on  “A  Model  Work- 
ing-Girls’ Club”  is  more  fully  considered  among  the 
Leading  Articles  of  the  Month. 

Win.  H.  Burnham,  a co-worker  of  Dr.  Stanly  Hall,  at 
Clark  University,  in  experimental  psychology,  contributes 
a paper  on  44  Illusions  of  Memory.”  Some  most  astonish- 
ing cases  of  illusions  are  adduced,  the  most  notable  being 
connected  with  the  Bell  telephone  suit,  in  which  hun- 
dreds of  undoubtedly  honest  people  testified  that  before  a 
certain  date  they  had  seen  a certain  thing,  which  would 
have  decided  the  suit  in  favor  of  the  complainant.  Yet 
many  of  them  were  proved  absolutely  to  be  wrohg,  and 
the  defendants  won  the  case. 

“The  fallibility  of  memory,”  says  Mr.  Burnham,  after 
analyzing  the  various  freaks,  “makes  it  imperative  that 
car©  be  taken  to  obtain  what  Montaigne  calls  a ‘paper 
memory.'  If,  as  Leibnitz  Is  said  to  have  done,  we  make 
notes  of  important  events  and  never  use  them,  the  mere 
writing  strengthens  the  impression  and  adds  a motor 
memory  to  the  sensory.” 

Mr.  Burnham  says  emphatically  that  memory  depends 
entirely  on  the  attention  and  the  power  of  concentration, 
which  in  turn  depends  directly  on  the  vigor  and  healthy 
condition  of  our  physiological  functions.  He  says  that 
the  memory  cannot  be  trained,  for  it  is  no  separate  fac- 


ulty to  be  strengthened  by  exercise.  A familiar  example 
of  this  is  seen  in  the  evident  lo»  of  the  power  of  recollec- 
tion which  excessive  fatigue  brings  on. 

Lieut.  Percy  W.  Thompson,  U.  S.  R.  M.,  tells  of  “The 
Revenue- Cutter  Service,”  from  the  point  of  view  of  its 
relief  work;  while  Mr.  Samuel  A.  Wood  chronicles  “Some 
Typical  Rescues  by  the  Revenue  Cutters.”  They  make  a 
roman  ticstory  of  heroism  and  daring.  Some  idea  of  what 
is  accomplished  by  these  brave  sailors  can  be  gained  from 
a table  showing  the  statistics  of  their  rescues  for  the  last 
ten  years.  The  totals  of  this  table  give  the  number  of 
vessels  assisted  as  2,284.  their  value  $46,987,012,  number  of 
persons  imperilled  22,896,  while  760  persons  were  actually 
saved  from  drowning. 

One  of  the  most  readable  of  the  month’s  descriptive 
articles  is  Sidney  Dickinson’s  “Station  Life  in  Australia” 
and  his  story  of  “that  freest  of  all  free  lives,  that  pleas- 
antest of  all  pleasant  occupations,  the  calling  of  a squat- 
ter,” as  Rolf  Boldnewood  puts  it.  But  the  squatter's 
existence  has  shade  as  well  as  light,  vide  the  rabbit- 
scourge,  of  which  Mr.  Dickinson  gives  an  almost  incredi- 
ble account.  Just  as  a sample  of  his  figures,  the  man 
who  foudly  introduced  bunny  says  he  lost  personally 
$200,000  from  the  ravages  of  the  little  animal;  the  expen- 
diture in  destroying  them  during  seven  years  past  foots 
up  a trifle  less  than  $20,000,000!  It  reminds  one  of  tbe 
struggling  young  arithmetician  who  wished  he  was  a rab- 
bit because  he  heard  they  multiplied  so  rapidly. 

Benjamin  Sharp,  Ph.D.,  describes  his  visit  to  the  “Arc- 
tic Highlanders,”  “an  isolated  race  of  human  beings 
numbering  about  200  souls,  living  on  the  inhospitable 
shores  of  north  Greenland.” 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 

THREE  papers  from  the  February  Cosmopolitan  are 
reviewed  among  our  Ijeoding  Articles,  viz. : Sir 
Edwin  Arnold’s  “ Love  and  Marriage  in  Japan President 
Daniel  C.  Gilman’s  essay,  “Do  Juventute;”  and  “The 
Rise  and  Fall  of  Fonseca,”  by  Dr.  Robert  Adams. 

In  Peter  McQueen’s  lively  and  elaborate  article  on  “The 
Petroleum  Industry,”  he  seems  inclined  to  give  even  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.  ita  due,  no  doubt  on  the  proverbial 
principle  that  the  very  worst  of  persons  should  get  it. 

“One  of  the  objects,”  says  he,  “of  the  Standard  Oil  Co. 
was  to  cheapen  and  improve  the  refining  of  petroleum. 
The  Standard  has  como  in  for  a good  deal  of  abuse;  much 
of  it  no  doubt  deserved,  much  of  it  not.  But  ita  methods 
of  refining  are  good.  Hundreds  of  patents  were  taken 
out,  methods  were  compared,  new  plans  tested,  and  the 
results  carefully  collated.  Scientific  men  were  constantly 
employed  to  discover  new  products  and  new  methods  of 
refining.  In  this  way  the  Standard  has  reduced  the  cost 
of  refining  by  66  per  cent." 

That  prince  of  war  correspondents,  Archibald  Forbes, 
relates  some  of  his  experiences  on  the  field  in  his  contri- 
bution, “ Peppered  by  Afghans.  ” It  is  written  distinctly 
from  the  point  of  view  of  himself,  and  for  the  rest  is  red- 
olent of  great  guns  and  their  teams  rolling  down  preci- 
pices, of  stealthy  Afghans  stabbing  sentries,  etc.  As  the 
prince  of  war  correspondents,  Mr.  Forbes  is  interesting  in 
this  bit  of  generalization  born  of  his  large  experience: 

“ The  further  east  you  go  tbe  leas  excited  is  the  wounded 
man,  the  leas  severe  is  the  shock  of  the  wound,  the  less 
pain  does  he  seem  to  suffer.  The  Russian  soldier  who  has 
been  wounded  says  ‘ Xitchero!*  (It  is  nothing)  when  you 
ask  as  to  his  state.  I have  heard  of  a wounded  Servian  who 
had  tramped  thirty  miles,  with  a bullet-hole  through  his 
foot  from  instep  to  sole,  sitting  outside  & wayside  inn. 
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serenely  rating  paprikash  between  the  whiffs  of  a cigar- 
ette. The  peasant  German  takes  a wound  with  a certain 
phlegm,  but  is  curiously  prone  to  cry  for  his  mother.  The 
wounded  Frenchman,  if  not  struck  senseless,  immediately 
becomes  ttte  montfe,  often  to  a quite  frantic  extent,  and 
the  life  frequently  goes  out  of  him  when  ho  is  at  the 
height  of  a hysterical  access.  The  smitten  British  bulldog 
takes  his  punishment  in  a lurid  fury  against  the,  to  him, 
quite  impersonal  individual  who  inflicted  the  scathe,  curs- 
ing him  with  sullen  rancor.” 

George  8.  Knight  makes  some  striking  comparisons  of 
machine-labor  and  hand-labor  in  his  paper  on  u The  Rela- 
tion of  Invention  to  Conditions  of  Life.”  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  parts  of  his  article  tells  of  a huge  combined 
reaper  and  thresher  which  was  actually  used  successfully 
in  the  wheat  fields  of  California.  This  Brobdinguaglau 
machine  is  pushed  by  thirty  mules,  and  each  day  cuts, 
threshes,  and  pours  into  bogs  the  wheat  over  thirty-six 
acres. 

The  Cosmopolitan  announces,  with  a frontispiece  por- 
trait and  an  appreciative  sketch  by  H.  H.  Boyesen,  the 
triumphal  entry  into  its  sanctum  of  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells. 
Mr.  Howells  will  enter  upon  this  new  connection  in  March. 


THE  CHAUTAUQLMN. 

THE  Chautauquan  for  February  opens  with  a group 
of  readable  historical  articles:  “The  Battle  of  Mon- 
mouth,’’ by  John  G.  Nicolay;  “Domestic  and  Social  Life 
of  the  Colonists,”  by  Edward  Everett  Hale;  “Trading 
Companies,”  by  John  H.  Finley;  and  “States  Made  from 
Territories,”  by  Prof.  Janies  Albert  Wood  bum. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Buckley  emphasizes  strongly  in  his  paper  on 
“ Physical  Culture”  the  vital  necessity  of  systematic  “all- 
around”  exercise.  He  says  it  is  the  only  cure  for  in- 
somnia and  obesity,  and  gives  examples  in  his  personal 
experience,  striking  enough,  of  how  people  unused  to 
exercise  have  suddenly  succumbed  when  called  on  unex- 
pectedly for  effort.  Says  he : 

**  Had  exercise  no  other  value  than  that  of  keeping  men 
in  condition  to  endure  unusual  strain,  it  would  be  an  am- 
ple compensation  for  the  time  and  exertion  it  requires. 

“ But  it  is  a pleasure,  it  is  the  best  improvement  of 
leisure,  it  is  a promoter  of  good  morals,  and  closely  con- 
nected with  health  and  longevity.  William  Cullen  Bry- 
ant continued  his  exercises  till  he  was  past  eighty ; Mr. 
Gladstone  never  omits  his  bath  and  exercise ; John  Erics- 
son, though  working  twelve  or  fifteen  hours  a day,  always 
walked  the  streets  of  New  York  from  ten  o’clock  in  the 
evening  until  midnight  for  exercise.” 

Hollo  Ogden,  writing  on  “Spain,  Cuba,  and  the  United 
States,  ” gives  a good  idea  of  the  rich  little  island  in  its 
social,  economic,  and  political  phases.  “ If  any  one,”  says 
he,  **  imagines  that  Spain  would  sell  or  peaceably  relin- 
quish Cuba  on  any  conceivable  terms,  ho  is  dreaming  idle 
dreams.  As  a decayed  noble  family  might  be  supposed 
to  cling  to  its  last  manor-house,  so  Spain  jealously  clutches 
the  single  pearl  left  to  her  of  the  once  splendid  and  jew- 
elled circlet  of  her  American  possessions.  ” 

Not  only  is  this  so,  but  Mr.  Ogden  contends  that  it  is 
in  all  ways  for  the  best.  “ One  can  see,  moreover,  how 
profound  would  be  the  danger,  both  to  Cuba  and  to  us,  of 
a transfer  of  government.  It  would  be  a new  and  con- 
genial soil  for  corrupt  politics  to  strike  root  in,  while 
Cuban  interests  would  be  so  small  in  any  representative 
body  embracing  her  delegates  with  those  of  the  whole 
United  States  that  they  could  hope  for  fair  and  adequate 
recognition  only  through  political  intrigue,  or  else  through 
a system  of  local  control,  for  which  the  island  is  manifestly 
unfitted.” 


THE  CHARITIES  REVIEW. 

THE  Charities  Review  tor  February  has  for  a fron- 
tispiece a portrait  of  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  a short 
sketch  of  whose  life  apfiears  in  this  number,  contributed 
by  Samuel  Macaulcy  Jackson. 

The  leading  article  of  the  number  is  a paper  giving 
a short  history  of  the  Louisiana  Lottery.  The  writer, 
Edgar  Howard  Farrar,  reviews  in  a most  vigorous  and 
graphic  way  the  life  of  this  most  pernicious  institution  in 
the  South,  and  appeals  to  the  country  at  large  for  assist- 
ance in  bringing  it  to  an  end. 

Alexander  Johnson,  iu  a paper  under  the  title  “Some 
Incidentals  of  Quasi-Public  Charities,”  attacks  the  system 
of  percentage  collections  for  charitable  associations  aud 
institutions.  He  also  calls  attention  to  the  evils  of  en- 
dowments. The  very  soul  of  voluntary  charity,  he  says, 
is  in  its  flexibility,  its  readiness  to  meet  new  conditions 
and  needs.  If  its  support  depends  upon  popular  appreci- 
ation, although  meretricious  and  hurtful  schemes  will 
sometimes  be  successful  in  gaining  support  for  a time, 
they  will  not  endure.'  u Only  the  real  good  in  charity 
will  earn  day  by  day  its  daily  bread  from  the  public  lib- 
erality.” Endowment  means  rigidity.  Mr.  Johnson  warns 
the  reader  against  regarding  the  machinery  of  charity  as 
final  rather  than  as  a means  to  an  end.  “The  best  that 
can  be  douo  for  weak  humanity  is  the  work  of  one  for  one.” 
Miss  Isabel  Hampton,  superintendent  of  nurses  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  contributes  a paper  on  district 
nursing,  showing  what  has  been  done  in  England  and  in 
some  of  the  larger  cities  of  this  country  in  nursing  the 
sick  poor  in  their  homes.  This  work  gives  one  entrance 
into  the  homes  of  the  poorest  classes,  and  enables  the  vis- 
itor not  only  to  prescribe  for  tho  sickness  in  the  family, 
but  to  instil  lessons  of  thrift  and  to  give  advice  that  will 
help  to  a better  way  of  living.  Tho  district  nurse  must 
not  only  have  hospital  training,  but  must  be  familiar 
with  all  the  household  arts  and  with  the  law's  of  sanitation. 

Miss  Alice  Miller  gives  an  account  of  an  interesting 
experiment  in  Chicago  called  the  Hull  House,  an  institu- 
tion modelled  after  Toynbee  Hall.  It  is  a large,  old  house 
in  one  of  the  poorer  parts  of  Chicago,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  women  of  education  and  refinement,  who  live 
there  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  and  are  assisted 
by  others  who  come  for  short  periods.  There  are  all  worts 
of  clubs  for  boys  and  girls,  kindergartens  for  tho  children, 
sewing -classes,  cooking-schools,  and  social  gatherings  of 
the  various  nationalities  represented  in  the  vicinity. 
There  are  lectures  and  concerts,  instruction  in  the  arts 
and  sciences  by  volunteer  teachers,  art  exhibitions,  and 
other  influences  to  make  brighter  and  better  the  lives  of 
the  less  privileged.  It  is  a centre  for  all  tho  work  around 
it,  not  committed  to  one  line  of  work,  but  open  to  all 
that  leads  the  way  to  the  higher  life  for  the  people. 

Joseph  Lee,  in  a most  suggestive  paper,  reviews  a book 
by  Rev.  Albert  Lewis  Banks,  of  Boston,  entitled  “ White 
Slaves,  the  Oppression  of  the  Worthy  Poor.”  He  believes 
that  it  is  a mistake  to  speak  as  Mr.  Banks  does,  as  though 
tho  main  cause  of  poverty  and  distress  was  that  certain 
people  are  enslaved  or  cruelly  and  bitterly  oppressed. 
Their  oppression  and  dependence  are  not  the  cause  but 
the  result  of  their  wretchedness.  It  Is  not  a mero  coinci- 
dence that  most  of  these  poor  people  are  foreigners, 
members  of  less  able  nations,  and  coming  from  the  lower 
strata  of  theae  nations,  that  most  of  them  are  women 
with  largo  families  of  children,  are  married  to  husbands 
who  do  little  or  nothing  toward  their  support.  If  these 
same  people  were  working  directly  for  themselves  their 
Incapacity  would  in  most  cases  lead  to  starvation  and 
pauperism. 
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MAGAZINE  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY. 

'"P'HE  Magazine  of  American  History  makes  the  lead- 

1 tug  feature  of  its  February  number  “ The  Minority 
lleport  of  the  Electoral  Commission, ” the  commission  in 
question  being  of  course  the  one  which  decided  the  great 
contest  of  187ft.  The  document,  which  is  presented  for 
the  first  time  to  the  public,  was  drafted  by  Judge  Abl*>tt, 
of  Massachusetts;  and  Charles  Cadley,  the  editor  of  the 
article  before  us,  has  obtained  from  Benjamin  F.  Butler 
and  Senator  Hoar,  friends  of  Abbott,  sketches  of  that 
eminent  and  fair-minded  man. 

The  ro|>ort,  after  protesting  against  the  fraudulent  and 
corrupt  board  of  returns  in  Louisiana  and  the  unjust 
technical  decision  in  Florida,  concludes  with  these  vig- 
orous words: 

**  The  undersigned  believe  the  action  of  the  majority  of 
the  Commission  to  be  wrong,  dangerous,  nay,  ruinous  in 
its  consequences  and  effects. 

M It  tends  to  destroy  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
States  and  of  the  United  States,  and  tho  people  thereof, 
because  by  it  States  may  be  robbed  of  their  votes  for 
President  with  impunity,  and  tho  people  of  the  United 
States  have  foisted  upon  thorn  a chief  magistrate,  not  by 
their  own  free  choice  honestly  expressed,  but  by  practices 
too  foul  to  be  tolerated  in  a gambling-hell.” 

NEW  YORK  JOURNALISM  AND  WHALES  IN  176ft. 

One  of  Mrs.  Lamb's  corresjjoudents  unearths  a delicious 
little  item  of  news  in  the  New  York  Gazette,  1766.  The 
issue  of  September  4,  that  year,  describes  the  taking  of  a 
whale  off  Coney  Island  by  a Mr.  Hatfield.  On  September 
6th  the  Gazette  prints  in  a prominent  place  the  following 
letter  of  correction : 

u To  the  Printer.  Sir,  If  you  please,  you  may  in  your 
next  rectify  a few  mistakes  in  the  Account  about  the 
Whale,  published  in  your  paper  of  Thursday  last,  viz. : 
I.  It  was  Mr.  Holman  of  EUzabeth-Town,  five  other  Men 
and  two  Boys,  that  discovered  anti  killed  the  Whale,  Mr. 
Hatfield  was  not  one  of  the  number.  II.  It  happened  not 
on  Tuesday  but  on  Monday  last.  III.  The  length  was  not 
45  but  49  feet.  IV.  It  could  not  reasonably  be  supposed 
tliat  It  would  produce  70  Barrels  of  Oyl  the  [Gazette's 
figure],  nor  more  than  twenty.  V.  It  was  not  aold  for 
£50  nor  more  than  £90  or  £25.  VI.  It  was  not  bought 
by  Capt.  Kofller,  but  by  Mr.  Waldron  at  the  Ferry.” 

It  is  not  often  that  the  present-day  whales  of  New  York 
journalism  are  so  soon  reduced  to  the  limits  of  truth. 


MUSIC. 

IT  is  another  small  but  clear  sign  of  the  times  that  the 
new  magazine  with  the  pleasant  title  Music  hails 
from  Chicago.  February  brings  out  the  fourth  number 
of  the  first  volume. 

This  substantial  looking,  well -printed  monthly  is  edited 
and  published  by  W.  8.  B.  Mathews,  and  its  contribu- 
tors are  such  people  as  Helen  A.  Clarke — whom  we  know 
in  tho  sanctum  of  Poet-Lore—  Frederick  Horace  Clark. 
John  S.  Van  Clove,  Arthur  F<x>te,  Julius  Klauser,  aud 
others. 

The  enterprising  note  sounded  in  the  number  before  us 
shows  that  the  magazine  does  not  intend  to  relegate  itself 
to  that  phase  of  the  musical  art  characterized  by  abnor- 
mal hirsute  development.  In  the  opening  (wiper  the  edi- 
tor plump*  into  n lively  scheme  for  “ University  Extension 
in  Music.*1  He  would  have  extension  courses  in  music  on 
a plan  not  unlike  the  Chautauqua  work,  and  he  advocate* 
ns  oue  of  the  features  of  the  system  a college  of  official 
examiners  to  certify  to  the  eligibility  of  candidates. 


Homer  Moore  inquires,  u How  Can  American  Music  be 
Developed?”  He  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that,  we  have 
practically  no  national  music.  He  thinks  tliat  thus  d«*es 
not  ari*e  from  want  of  ability  to  appreciate,  nor  of  musi- 
cal minds  to  furnish  the  score.  But  the  public  must  como 
forward  and  pay  its  money  and  listen.  Our  only  prospect 
of  future  musical  standing  is  easily  seen.  U>  must  de- 
velop a music  which  will  ez press  our  own  American 
nature  fully  and  completely.  The  reader  becomes 
slightly  apprehensive  of  a new  call  on  the  tariff  schedule 
to  build  up  this  infant  industry. 

In  several  of  Music's  papers  one  begins  to  falter  if  be 
bo  not  a student  of  harmony  and  counterpoint.  It  is  first 
and  foremost  for  musicians,  who  should  find  it  of  very 
especial  importance  and  interest. 

SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 

AMONG  the  new  publications  which  the  year  1892 
brings  with  it  w*e  have  at  hand  a modest  but  attrac- 
tive educational  monthly,  School  and  College , “Devoted 
to  Secondary  and  Higher  Education."  Hay  Greene  Iluling. 
its  editor,  lias  been  a prolific  contributor  to  the  Educa- 
tional Review,  and  now  fathers  this  monthly  with  the 
editorial  hope  And  belief  that  it  will  help  to  further  some 
practical  reforms  in  our  educational  methods. 

The  first  paper  in  this  January  number,  “Some  of  the 
Next  Steps  Forward  in  Education,”  by  the  President  of 
Brown  University,  represents  the  progressive  spirit  of  this 
new  publication.  The  practical  chauges  which  Mr.  An- 
drews proposes  emphasize  a closer  union  between  teachers 
and  pupils,  a greater  thoroughness  in  work  throughout, 
aud  more  specifically  an  early  attention,  in  preparatory 
work,  to  science  aud  the  modern  languages. 

THE  “PEOPLE'S  FRIEND”  AND  ITS  EDITOR. 

THE  People's  Friend  is  a jtopular  Scotch  magazine. 

When  it  first  made  its  appearance  at  Dundee  in 
1869  it  was  as  a monthly,  colled  the  People's  Journal ; but 
at  the  commencement  of  the  second  volume  the  name 
was  changed  to  the  People's  Friend,  and  the  publication 
was  issued  in  weelHy  numbers  and  in  monthly  parts,  as 
is  the  case  with  Chambers's  Journal  and  many  other 
miscellanies  of  popular  and  instructive  literature.  The 
idea  of  the  People's  Friend  was  very  much  like  what 
Chambers's  Journal  was  in  its  first  and,  according  to  the 
People's  Friend's  editors,  its  best  days.  Certain  page* 
were  set  aside  for  articles,  stories,  and  verse  by  the  peo- 
ple themselves;  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  miscellany 
would  prove  instrumental  in  loading  workingmen  to 
devote  attention  in  their  leisure  moments  to  the  pursuits 
of  literature  aud  mental  improvement,  beside*  encourag- 
ing the  literary  talent  which  exists  amoug  the  people 
themselves.  Home  of  the  earliest  novels  published  in  its 
pages  were  from  the  |»en  of  Miss  Annie  8.  Swan,  and  it 
was  also  to  this  magaziue  tliat  Alexander  Anderson 
(“  Surfaceman”)  has  contributed  some  of  the  best  of  bis 
nursery  poems.  The  present  editor,  Mr.  Alexander  Stew- 
art, has  been  connected  with  the  tropic's  Friend  ever 
since  its  start  in  1869,  first  as  sub  editor  and  since  1884 
ns  editor;  aud  he  himself  has  written  a uumber  of  popu- 
lar stories  for  it*  pages.  It  is  his  belief  that  the  work  in 
which  he  is  engaged  can  be  made  as  effective  an  instru- 
ment for  good  as  that  of  the  ministry,  or  of  any  other 
agency  that  has  for  its  object  the  moral  and  soritl 
improvement  of  the  people.  More  manuscripts  pass 
through  his  hands  than  those  of  any  other  Scotch  editor, 
and  be  rejects  every  wwk  more  matter  than  would  fill 
half  a dozen  issues  of  the  paper 
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THE  ARCHEOLOGICAL  AND  COUNTY  MAGAZINES. 

ANEW  illustrate!  quarterly  county  magazine  has 
just  made  Its  appearance  in  Eugland  as  the  Essex 
Review,  to  be  devoted  mainly  to  the  study  of  the  litera- 
ture, antiquities,  folk-lore,  etc.,  of  Essex,  and  to  the 
recording  of  everything  of  permanent  interest  to  the 
county  In  the  first  numlter  we  get  descriptions  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Augustine  at  Birdbrook  and  Waltham 
Abbey,  while  Dr.  'Thresh  reprints  his  paper  on  the 
“Housing  of  the  Agricultural  Laborer  in  Essex.”  There 
are  also  notes  on  Essex  sports  and  pastimes,  obituary 
notices,  and  other  items  relating  to  Essex  County  in 
particular. 

The  numerous  magazines  of  county  history  and  antiq- 
uities published  throughout  Great  Britain  do  not  make 
much  noise  in  the  world,  and  few  of  them  seem  to  be 
known  outside  their  own  counties.  London  and  Middlesex 
are  represented  by  the  London  and  Middlesex  Note  Hook 
(quarterly) ; Kent  has  the  Kentish  Note  Hook  (half- 
yearly)  ; Berkshire  Notes  and  Queries  (quarterly)  and 
Lincolnshire  Notes  and  Queries  (quarterly)  represent  the 
two  counties  referred  to  in  the  titles:  the  East  Anglian 
(monthly)  and  Fenland  Notes  and  Queries  (quarterly) 
give  notes  and  queries  on  subjects  connected  with  Suffolk, 
Cambridge,  Essex,  and  Norfolk,  and  with  the  Feulond 
counties  of  Huntingdon,  Cambridge,  etc.  Cornwall  and 
Devon  have  Notes  and  Gleanings , the  Western  Anti - 
quary,  and  the  West  of  England  Magazine — all  month- 
lies. There  are  also  the  Western  Magazine  and  Portfolio 
(monthly)  for  the  West  of  England  aud  Notes  and  Que- 
ries fur  Somerset  and  Dorset  (quarterly).  Carmarthen- 
shire has  the  Carmarthenshire  Miscellany  (monthly), 
Yorkshire  Paris  I\ist  and  Present  (monthly),  and  the 
Yorkshire  County  Magazine,  with  which  several  other 
Yorkshire  magazines  have  been  incorporated,  deal  with 
the  folk-lore  and  antiquities  of  the  largo  county ; while 
the  Monthly  Chronicle  of  North  Country  Lore  and  Le- 
gend may  be  said  to  make  Northumbria  its  special  field. 
The  North  is  further  represented  by  the  Illustrated  Scot- 
tish Borders  (monthly),  the  Scottish  Antiquary  (quar- 
terly), and  Scottish  Notes  and  Queries  (monthly),  the 
Scots'  Magazine  and  the  Highland  Monthly.  The  Jour- 
nal of  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Ireland  and  the  Western  Review  and  Sligo  Monthly  hail 
from  Ireland.  The  Reliquary  (quarterly)  does  not  con- 
fine itself  to  any  particular  county  or  district. 

THE  IDLER, 

THE  Strand  has  got  a formidable  rival  in  the  Idler, 
a new  sixpenny  English  magazine,  brought  out  by 
Jerome  K.  Jerome  and  Robert  Bard,  with  Mark  Twain 
as  its  chief  attraction.  Mark  Twain  supplies  the  frontis- 
piece, the  serial,  aud  there  is  an  illustrated  conglomerate 
interview  with  him.  Another  feature  of  the  magazine 
is  the  excellent  series  of  composite  photographs  which 
show  the  photographs  of  four  Liberals  and  four  Conserva- 
tives thrown  into  one  focus,  and  then,  finally,  tho  whole 
eight  are  combined  together.  It  is  curious  to  see  how 
Lord  Salisbury's  face  dominates  the  whole  of  tho  Con- 
servatives, while  in  the  Liberals  the  result  of  the  blending 
is  to  bring  out  a sanctified  Harcourt— a very  curious 
result  from  four  such  different  faces  as  Mr.  Gladstone, 
Lord  Rosebery,  Mr.  Morley,  and  Sir  William  Harcourt. 
The  combination  of  the  eight  faces  is  a kind  of  cross 
between  Harcourt  and  Hartington.  The  only  thing  about 
Gladstone  which  persists  is  the  high  collar.  The  Con- 
servative nose  is  dominated  by  the  Liberal  in  the  com- 
bination portrait,  for  the  Conservative  nose  is  somewhat 


snub,  while  the  Liberal  nose  is  long,  which  befits  the 
rtiembers  of  a party  which  puts  its  nose  into  abuses. 

Mark  Twain’s  new  story,  “The  American  Claimant,” 
opens  well.  The  American  claimant  is  Mr.  Mulberry 
Boilers,  who  claims  to  be,  and,  what  is  more,  veritably 
is,  Lord  Rosmore.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  Mark 
Twain  has  a far-away  claim  to  be  considered  as  the  right- 
ful Earl  of  Durham ; at  least  it  is  a tradition  that  he  is  a 
descendant  cf  the  Lampton  who  ought  to  have  had  the 
estates  and  the  title,  and  tliis  fact  has  probably,  as  the 
editor  suggests,  supplied  the  motive  for  the  new  tale. 


NEW  MAGAZINES. 

IN  addition  to  the  Idler  and  the  Essex  Renew , the  year 
18(12  has  brought  several  other  new  magazines. 
Among  the  latest  born  are  School  and  College  (Boston) and 
Longman's  School  Magazine.  School  and  College  is  edited 
by  Mr.  Ray  Greene  Hilling,  and  will,  as  its  name  implies, 
devote  its  pages  to  subjects  connected  with  secondary  ami 
higher  education.  Longman's  School  Magazine  is  rather 
for  the  children  than  for  the  teacher,  being  an  illustrated 
paper  for  school  and  home  reading,  edited  by  David  Sal- 
mon. In  tho  first  number  (February)  there  is  an  instal- 
ment of  Dr.  A.  Conan  Doyle’s  “Micah  Clarke”  in  con- 
densed form,  together  with  some  reprinted  papers,  such 
as  “The  Last  Fight  of  the  Revenge by  Mr.  Froude; 
“The  Golden  Goose,”  from  the  “Red  Fairy  Book;”  a 
natural  history  paper  by  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  etc. 
There  will  also  be  competitions,  particulars  of  six  of 
which  are  already  given. 

One  of  the  most  ambitious  of  the  new  magazines  of  the 
month  is  the  Eastern  and  Western  Review  (London), 
which  is  published  at  shilling,  and  contains  articles  the 
bulk  of  which  are  in  English,  but  some  at  the  close  in 
Arabic.  The  fteriew  is  a gallant,  although  a somewhat 
forlorn,  attempt  to  interest  English  readers  in  Eastern 
affairs.  The  articles  deal  with  Egypt,  Persia,  Turkey,  and 
with  what  may  be  called  tbe  Arabic  world.  It  is  illus- 
trate*], its  contents  are  varied,  and  if  it  can  succeed  in 
establishing  a circulation  in  the  Arab  lands,  it  will  have 
achieved  an  unparalleled  feat. 

UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION. 

SO  far  has  progressed  the  interest  in  the  new  movemeut 
for  popular  higher  education  that  there  is  now 
printed  in  Philadelphia  a monthly  journal,  University 
Extension,  exclusively  devoted  to  that  subject.  This 
modest  but  neat  and  tasteful  magazine  is  published  under 
tho  auspices  of  “Tho  American  Society  for  the  Extension 
of  University  Teaching.” 

The  February  number  contains,  among  other  useful 
pni»ers,  one  by  Halford  J.  Mackinder,  of  Oxford,  England, 
on  “The  Education  of  Citizens.”  Mr.  Mackinder  considers 
that  the  present  work  of  university  extension  being  done 
in  England  is  to  be  criticized  for  neglecting  the  liberal 
arts,  literature  and  history,  for  tho  technical  ones,  phys- 
ics, chemistry,  geology,  etc.  But  he  thinks  that  the  ex- 
ponents of  tho  “lilieral”  arts  have  themselves  to  thank, 
largely,  for  the  want  of  (sqmlar  enthusiasm  for  their  de- 
partments as  contrasted  with  tho  physical  sciences.  “ Tho 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  it  is  not  wholly  bread  and 
butter  which  draws  the  artisan  to  scientific  hobbies,  but 
the  practical  atmosphere  of  the  laboratory.  ” 

Professor  E.J.  James,  himself  such  a force  in  American 
University  Extension,  writes  on  “The  University  Exten- 
sion Lecturer.”  In  laying  down  tho  duties  and  personal 
requirements  of  the  lecturer  he  shows  plainly  that  tho 
office  is  no  sinecure,  nor  one  to  be  unthinkingly  usurped. 
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THE  FRENCH  MAGAZINES. 


THE  41  BIBLIOTHEQUE  UNIVERSELLE”  AND  ITS 
FOUNDER. 

AMONG  the  magazines  which  have  attained  a heroic 
age  the  Bibliothfr/ue  Unirerselle  et  Rerue  Suisse 
deserves  honorable  mention.  It  is  now  in  its  ninety- 
seventh  year,  having  been  founded  in  1796  by  Charles 
Pictet  de  Roehemont,  a biography  of  whom  has  just  been 
brought  out  by  his  grandson,  Edmund  Pictet.  The  re- 
view made  its  dtbut,  however,  as  the  Rerue  Britannique. 
Its  founder,  Charles  Pictet,  was  born  at  Geneva  in  1755. 
At  the  age  of  twenty  he  entered  a Swiss  regiment  in  the 
service  of  France,  where  he  remained  ten  years.  After- 
ward he  held  some  public  offices,  then  studied  literature 
and  agriculture,  and  finally,  with  his  brother,  Marc 
Auguste,  and  a friend,  Fr£d£ric  Guillaume  Maurice, 
founded  the  well-known  review.  For  twenty- nine  years 
the  three  conducted  their  national  publication,  and  found 
so  much  support  in  Europe  that  Talleyrand  told  Pictet  in 
1815  that  Napoleon  dare  not  suppress  it.  The  part  edited 
by  Marc  Auguste  was  devoted  to  science,  and  it  still 
appears  at  Geneva  as  the  Archives  des  Sciences  I*hy- 
siques  et  Xat  ureUes ; but  at  that  time  it  was  published 
alternately  with  the  edition  devoted  to  literature  and 
agriculture  conducted  by  Charles.  Many  eminent  names 
were  included  among  the  early  contributors,  and  on  one 
occasion  when  Charles  was  ill  Mme.  de  Stael  offered  to 
relieve  him  of  his  editorial  duties,  promising  to  discharge 
them  “with  infinite  zeal.” 

Charles  Pictet  also  played  an  important  part  in  the 
restoration  of  the  independence  of  Geneva  in  1813.  It 
was  then  that  his  diplomatic  career  began, .first  as  secre- 
tary to  Baron  von  Stein,  and  later  as  the  representative 
of  Geneva  at  Vienna  and  of  Switzerland  at  Paris.  He 
took  infinite  trouble  about  the  settlement  of  the  Franco- 
Swiss  frontiers.  “We  have  to  congratulate  ourselves 
that  wo  did  not  need  to  have  recourse  to  such  repugnant 
means  as  diplomacy  often  permits.  We  have  worked  not 
as  intriguers,  but  as  men  of  honor.  It  was  in  making 
Geneva  interesting  that  we  made  friends  for  her.” 

The  Bibliothtque  Uniter selle  has  Just  published  an 
index  to  its  contents  from  1886  to  1891  which  should  be 
most  valuable. 


THE  REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

THE  Revue  for  January  consists  of  two  solid  numbers. 

The  more  important  articles  are  noticed  elsewhere. 
M.  Edmond  Plauchut  opens  a series  of  articles  on  “ Tho 
Ancient  Provinces  of  France  ” with  a very  readable  paper 
on  Berry,  which  ho  describes  as  “one  of  the  last  ram- 
parts of  ancient  Gaul,  the  most  ancient  and  the  most 
central  of  French  provinces,”  where  people  still  believe  in 
fairies  dancing  on  the  fern  by  moonlight;  in  were- wolves; 
in  the  cattle  talking  in  the  stables  on  Christmas  night;  in 
headless  men  appearing  at  midnight  on  cross-roads. 
There  are  wild  and  lonely  moors,  grown  with  furze  and 
bog-asphodel,  and  Druidic  meuhirs  and  dolmens  scattered 
over  the  hills,  and  weird  legends  of  Vhomme  d feu  and 
other  goblins  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  eager  folk-lorist, 
M.  Gaston  Deschamps  gives  a delightful  description— with 
a liveliness  and  verve  peculiarly  French— of  six  weeks 
sjient  searching  for  antiquities  in  tho  islands  of  Amorgos, 
in  the  Cyclades.  In  tho  mid-January  number  the  Due 
de  Broglie  begins  a series  of  “Diplomatic  Studies,”  the 
first  instalment  of  which  deals  with  the  Peace  of  Aix-la- 


Chapelle  in  1746.  Vice-Admiral  Jurien  de  la  Gravers 
continues  his  series  of  articles  on  “The  Sea  Gueux." 
Readers  of  Motley  will  remember  that  the  National  party 
In  Holland,  during  the  struggle  with  Spain,  adopted  the 
name  of  Gueux,  after  being  contemptuously  called  “ beg- 
gars ” by  their  opponents ; and  certain  bold  spirits  among 
them,  who  took  to  privateering,  were  known  as  “Gueux 
de  Mer,”  or  “ Meergeuzen.”  At  one  time  they  seem  to 
have  contemplated  an  alliance  with  the  Sultan  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  wore  a badge  in  the  shape  of  a crescent, 
with  the  device  “ Liever  Turx  dans  Pans  ” — u Rather  the 
Turk  than  the  Pope.”  The  Vicomte  de  Vogu«$  writes  on 
recent  studies  of  Lamartine,  and  M.  Eugfene  Delard  fur- 
nishes the  quota  of  fiction,  being  the  conclusion  of  his 
“provincial  study,”  “The  Dupourques.” 


THE  NOUVELLE  REVUE 

M PIERRE  LOTI  continues  his  “ FantAtne  d'Orient” 
, through  tho  two  numbers  of  the  Revue  for  Janu- 
ary. M.  Hector  Depasso  writes  on  “Strikes  and  Syndi- 
cates,” and  M.  Marius  Vachon  has  a very  readable  article 
on  “ Patronesses  of  Art  in  France,”  containing  much  out- 
of-the-way  information  concerning  Philippine  of  Luxem- 
burg, Mahautd'  Artois,  Jeanne  de  Laval,  Anne  of  Brittany 
and  other  ladies  of  old  times.  An  anonymous  “ Letter  to 
M.  Barth^lemy  Saint-Hilaire  ” attacks  that  statesman 
with  refreshing  vigor,  and  is,  prehaps,  the  most  important 
item  in  a not  very  remarkable  number.  The  head  and 
front  of  M.  Saint -Hilaire’s  offending  seems  to  be  expressed 
in  the  unguarded  admission  made  by  him  to  an  inter- 
viewer, “Je  suis  un  peu  Anglais.”  Only,  thinks  the 
anonymous  reviewer,  he  should  not  have  said  “un  peu." 

“ For  you  are  English,  sir,  both  in  your  ideas— of  which 
you  make  no  secret— and  in  your  policy,  as  I shall  pres- 
ently prove.  One  thing  can  be  conceded — you  are  not 
English  by  birth,  which  is  a pity.  It  is  true  that  had 
you  been  so  we  should  not,  in  all  probability,  have  es- 
caped the  misfortune  of  seeing  you  as  our  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  since  M.  Waddington,  at  present  Am- 
bassador from  tho  Republic  to  tho  country  of  his  origin, 
was  born  an  Englishman.” 

The  article  continues  in  ths  strain  of  which  the  above 
is  a slight  specimen,  charging  M.  Haint-Hilairo  with  doing 
his  utmost  to  injure  French  and  exalt  English  interests  in 
Egypt.  Among  other'  instances  of  this  is  mentioned  the 
recall  of  the  Baron  de  Ring,  at  the  instigation  of  Sir 
Evelyn  Baring  and  Riaz  Pasha,  which,  says  our  author, 
was  tho  death-blow  to  French  prestige  in  Egypt.  Then 
follows  a paragraph  containing  wbat  will  be  now's  to  most 
people: 

“ It  was  all  over  with  public  order,  for  no  European 
from  thenceforward  had  moral  influence  enough  over  the 
native  army  to  maintain  discipline  and  protect  them 
against  their  own  excesses.  From  that  day  forward  the 
French  ageuts,  Baron  Ring’s  successors,  appeared  to  tbs 
eyes  of  the  Egyptians  as  mere  hangers-on  to  their  English 
colleagues — which,  in  fact,  was  all  that  you  wished  them 
to  be,  M.  Barth^lemy  Baint-HUaire — and  Egypt  hastened 
on  toward  tho  inevitable  catastrophe  on  which  the 
British  Government  reckonod,  and  which,  moreover,  was 
most  skilfully  contrived  on  their  part.  In  fact,  it  is  no 
secret  to  any  of  our  compatriots  in  Egypt  that  the  massa- 
cre of  Alexandria  wa9  a ‘put-up  job,  ’ arranged  by  Maltese 
agents  provocateurs  in  the  pay  of  Mr.  Boott,  the  English 
consul.” 


POETRY  AND  ART. 


POETRY  IN  THE  MAGAZINES. 

ALICE  E.  EATON  contribute#  a poem  to  the  February  Cosmopolitan 
on  “Destiny:” 

With  patient  toil  I spun  myBelf  a web. 

And  when  its  meshes  sparkled  in  the  sun 
And  caught  each  fleeting  vision  os  it  {Missed, 

I looked  upon  it  with  delight  and  cried : 

“ Ah ! this  is  love  and  life !” 

One  day  the  master  hand  of  Destiny 
Swept  down  my  web,  and  left  me  crouching  there, 

A helpless  spider  that  had  spun  its  life 
Away.  Then,  in  despair.  I understood 
That  this  was  love  and  life! 

The  following  lines  by  Charles  Converse  Tyler  appear  in  LippincotCs 
for  February : 

If  thou  canst  reach  her  heart,  my  rose, 

And  teach  it  to  forget. 

Then  hast  thou  done  far  more  than  could 
Thy  sister  violet- 

Tell  her  from  me  that  wintry  skies, 

And  dayB  of  storm  and  ruin, 

The  violet  and  the  rose  forgive 
When  Summer  comes  again. 

The  Poet  Laureate  has  written  seventeen  line*  of  consolation  to  the 
mourners  round  the  bier  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  which  appear  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  for  February.  After  eulogising  the  Prince  as  tender, 
truthful,  reverent,  and  pure,  it  consoles  the  mourners  by  tolling  them  that 
The  toll  of  funeral  in  an  angel’s  ear 
Bounds  happier  thau  the  merry  marriage  bell. 

The  face  of  Death  is  towards  the  Bun  of  Life. 

If  so,  the  angels  must  be  singularly  lacking  in  sympathy  for  those  who 
are  left.  Lord  Tennsyon  suggests  that  the  angel  of  death  should  be  re- 
named Onward,  which  he  says  is  his  truer  name.  But  as  Lowell  said, 
“Not  all  the  consoling  since  Adam  has  made  death  other  than  death.”  so 
not  all  the  rechristening  of  Azrael  softens  the  pang  of  bereavement  to  the 
survivors. 

Sir  Theodore  Martin  writes  the  longest  threnody  in  Blackwood.  Grief 
seems  to  have  stifled  his  poetry.  Here  is  the  last  verse: 

The  rite  is  ended.  Not  all  is  grief ; ' 

Many  hearts  are  stricken,  one  young  life  blighted; 

But  the  thought  abides,  of  all  thoughts  the  chief,— 

A nation  more  close  by  this  grief  united. 


In  the  New  England  Magazine  for  February  Mr.  James  Buckham  takes 
for  his  theme  “The  Tribute  of  Silence.” 

A poet  read  his  verses,  and  of  two 
Who  listened,  one  spake  naught  but  open  praise ; 

The  other  held  his  peace,  but  all  his.face 
Was  brightened  by  the  inner  joy  he  knew. 

Two  friends,  long  absent,  met;  and  one  had  borne 
The  awful  stroke  and  scathe  of  blinding  lues. 

Hand  fell  in  hand;  so  knit  they,  like  a cross: 

With  no  word  uttered,  heart  to  heart  was  sworn. 

A mother  looked  into  her  baby’s  eyes. 

As  blue  as  heav’n  ami  deep  os  nether  sea. 

By  what  dim  prescience,  spirit -wise,  knew  she 
Such  soul’s  exchange  never  more  would  rise? 

Oh,  deep  is  silence— deep  as  human  souls, 

Ay,  deep  as  life,  beyond  all  lead  and  line; 

And  words  are  but  the  broken  shells  that  shine 
) Along  the  shore  by  which  the  ocean  rolls. 


POETRY. 

Atalsnta.  — February. 

My  Valentine.  M.  Macdonald. 

Atlantic  Monthly.— February, 

With  the  Night.  A.Lamptnan. 

Her  Presence.  Louise  Chandler  Moulton. 

Belford’s  Monthly.— February. 

Ad  Mortem.  Marion  F.  Ham. 

A Workingman's  Creed.  A Workingman. 
Wagner.  Henry  San  ton. 

Blackwood.— February. 

St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  90th  January, 
Itm.  Sir  T.  Martin. 

Catholic  World.— February. 
Columbus.  Rt.  Rev.  John  L.  Spalding. 
Newman  and  Manning.  Rev.  H.T.  Henry- 

Century.  —February. 

Richard  Henry  Dana.  D.  E.  Vare. 

Song  and  Singer  R.  E.  Burton. 

Chambers’s  Journal.— February. 
Vanished  Dream.  Mary  Gorges. 

Cosmopolitan February. 

Destiny.  Alice  I.  Eaton. 

Safe.  Belle  Willey  Oue. 

Ave!  Nero,  Imperator.  Duffleld  Osborne- 

Fortnightly  Review.— February. 
Proem.  James  Thomson. 

Harper’s.  —February. 

A Night  In  Venice.  (Illus.)  J.  Hay. 

The  Stone  Woman  of  Eastern  Point.  Eliza- 
beth Stuart  Phelps. 

Idler.— February. 

Dead  Leaves  Whisper.  Philip  Bourke  Mare- 
ton. 

Irish  Monthly.— February. 

A Shamrock  of  8onneta. 

A Harbinger.  Magdalen  Rock. 

The  Mariner’s  Cross. 

Leisure  Hour.— February. 

The  Rime  of  the  Sparrow.  (Illus.)  H.G. 
Groser. 


Lippt  ncott's.  —February. 

February.  Louise  Chandler  Moulton. 

Across  the  Sea.  Philip  Bourke  Mareton. 

Longman's  Magazine.— February. 

One,  Two,  Three.  C.G.  Inland. 

After  Waterloo.  R.  F.  Murray. 

Nineteenth  Century.— February. 

The  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  and  Avon- 
dale. Lord  Tennyson. 

Outing .— February . 

A Song  of  the  Weat  Wind.  Bernice  E.  New- 
ell. 

Antic!  pat  ion.  Elizabeth  O.  Roberta. 

Overland  Monthly.— February. 

Ma  Belle.  Clara  G.  Dolliver. 

Souvenance.  Clarence  Uimy. 

Scribner's.— February. 

So  It  Is  True.  Rose  Hawthorne  Lathrop. 

Temple  Bar.-  February. 

The  Remarkable  Story  of  the  Progenitor  of 
the  Irish  Hugheses.  Elsa  d’Eaterre- Keel- 
ing. 
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THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 


ART  TOPICS. 


ART  IN  THE  MAGAZINES. 


The  Art  Amateur. —February. 

"The  Raphael  of  Cats."  (Ulus.)  L.  Eugene 
Lambert. 

The  Painting  of  Still  Life.  Allyn  Aymar. 
Sketches*  and  Studies  in  Pen-and-ink.  L.  Eu- 
gene Lambert. 

Portrait  Painting  in  Oil.  Frank  Fowler. 


Art  Journal.— February. 

“The  Music  of  the  Eager  Pack.”  After  J. 
Charlton. 

John  Charlton.  (Ulus.)  H S,  Pearse. 
Outdoor  Venice.  (.Ulus.)  Lady  Colin  Camp* 
bell. 

The  Decoration  of  Walls,  Windows,  and 
Stairs.  (Ulus.)  A. Val lance. 

Dublin  Museum  of  Science  and  Art.  (Illus.) 
H.  M.Cundall. 

Gloucester.  t Illua.)  Dean  Spence. 

Atalanta.  —February. 

Children  of  the  Old  Masters.  (Illus.)  Helen 
Zitnmern. 

Belford's  Monthly.— February. 
Modem  Pictures  and  the  New  York  Market 
Champion  Bissell. 


Cassell's  Family  Magazine.- -February. 
Cloisonne  Enamel  Work.  (Illua.) 


Century.  —February. 
Titian.  (Illua.)  W.J. Stillman. 


Classical  Picture  Oallery. —London.  Jan- 
uary 1. 

Reproductions  of  “The  Entombment,"  by 
liottiodll : “Salome  with  the  Head  of  John 
the  Baptist."  by  Cornel iez;  "Derich  Bora," 
by  Hans  Holbein  the  Younger;  “The  Na- 
tivity," by  L.  de  Vargas;  “Portrait  of  a 
Man,"  by  Albrecht  Dtiner,  etc. 


Cosmopolitan.— February. 

The  Columbus  Port  mi  to.  William  Eleroy 
Curtis. 

Girl's  Own  Paper. —February. 

What  to  Look  for  in  Pictures.  T.C.  Horsfall. 

Good  Words,-  February. 

John  Hoppner.  R.  A.  R.  Walker. 

Home  Art  Work. — January. 

Full  -sized  Designs  for  Needlework  : “The 
Six  Swans."  by  Walter  Crane;  “Fairy  Tale 
tjuilt,"  by  M.  Bow  ley,  etc. 


Magazine  of  Art.  — February. 

Chromo-TVpogravure  --“Autuniu  Twilight." 
After  Albert  Lynch. 

The  Ornamentation  of  Early  Fire-arms. 

(Illus. } W. O. Greener. 

Current  Art.  (Illus.)  R.  Jopo -Slade. 

House  Architecture— Interior.  (Illus)  R. 
Blom  field. 

John  Linnell.  (Illus.)  A.  T.  Story. 

The  Reynolds  Centenary,  c Illus.) 

New  Review. — February. 

The  National  Gallery  of  British  Art.  M.  II. 
Spielmann. 

Scribner's — February. 

American  Illustration  of  To-<Iay— II.  (Illus.) 
W.A  Coffin. 

Washington  Allston  as  a Painter.  CIllus.) 

Sun  and  Shade.  —January. 
Photogravures;  "James  Lew  Is  as  Professor 
Babbitt,"  *'  Elizabethan  Songs,"  and  "After 
the  Rain." 


IN  Scribner*  $ for  February  Henry  Greenough  reports  a series  of  conver- 
sations with  Washington  Allston.  The  following,  which  may  be  taken 
as  typical,  passed  between  the  great  painter  and  a young  artist:  "I  hare 
frequently  been  told  by  friends  of  yours,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Allston,  “that 
they  were  afraid  you  wore  running  after  the  old  masters.  Now,  if  that 
frightens  them,  I would  make  every  hair  on  their  heads  stand  on  end! 
For  you  may  depend  upon  it  that  you  cannot  go  to  letter  instructors  for 
your  art.  From  them  you  will  learn  the  language  of  your  art,  and  will 
learn  to  see  nature  as  they  saw  it.  You  will  understand,  of  course,  that 
I ora  not  recommending  you  to  imitate^  but  to  study  them.  By  studying 
their  works  you  will  imbibe  their  spirit  insensibly ; otherwise  you  will  a* 
insensibly  fall  into  the  manner  of  your  contemporaries.  The  old  master* 
are  our  masters,  and  there  is  hardly  an  excellence  in  our  art  which  they 
have  not  individually  developed.  With  regard  to  preparatory  studies  I 
should  warmly  recommend  your  devoting  a portion  of  every  day  to  draw- 
ing;  for  this  reason,  that  if  any  artist  does  not  acquire  a correct  design 
while  young , he  never  will.” 

This  number  of  Scribner' a contains,  also,  William  A.  Coffin’s  second 
paper  on  “American  Illustration  of  To-day,"  a charming  feature  of  which 
is  the  frontispiece,  an  indpscribably  graceful,  piquant  portrait  of  a little 
girl  courtesy  ing.  It  was  copied  from  a pastel  by  William  M.  Chase. 


The  old  master  selected  for  illustration  in  the  Century  for  February  is 
Titian,  of  whose  pictures  three  beautiful  engraved  specimens  are  given— 
w La  Belle"  as  frontispiece,  “The  Gentleman  with  Gloves,"  and  "The 
Entombment." 


One  of  the  best  articles  in  the  February  Belford's,  and  a paper  ci  value  to 
all  interested  in  art  subjects,  is  “Modern  Pictures  and  the  New  York  Mar- 
ket," by  Champion  Biased.  Whether  one  be  an  idealist  or  realist  in  art, 
he  will  certainly  wish,  from  this  treatise  on  picture  “dealing,"  that  mere 
idealism  might  be  introduced  in  the  buying  and  selling  of  canvases. 
Says  this  writer; 

“ In  no  business  on  the  planet  is  there  more  jockeying  than  in  picture- 
dealing;  iu  very  few  businesses  is  there  so  much.  Horse-dealing  is  child's 
play  in  comparison ; and  a man  who  rigs  the  sale  of  city  lots  in  some 
uninhabited  quarter-section  of  a Western  territory  might  well  sit  at  the 
feet  of  one  of  these  Gamaliels  of  the  law  of  unreal  and  hypothetical  valu- 
ations. To  get  a pieum  at  au  infinitely  small  price  and  sell  it  at  an 
infinitely  large  one  is  the  aim  of  the  dealer.  The  result  is  of  course 
unattainable,  but  by  aiming  at  it  the  dealer  accomplishes  more  than  if 
life  aim  were  less  ambitious. 

“The  typical  dealer  is  not  insensible  to  the  attractions  and  the  beauties 
of  art,  but  he  has  schooled  himself  to  repress  his  emotion  and  put  a pad- 
lock on  his  li[>s  when  he  poses  as  a buyer.  The  natural  tendency  of  the 
artist  when  he  has  tluislusl  any  piece  of  work  is  to  estimate  it  as  the  hot 
effort  of  his  lifo;  it  is  the  business  of  the  dealer  to  disabuse  him  of  this 
idea.  A contemptuous  silence  as  the  canvas  is  exposed  to  view  is  a good 
method  of  bringing  the  artist  down  from  his  position;  and  when  the  dealer 
says,  ’Well,  it  certainly  is  a falling  off,  but  I suppose  I mustn't  offer  you 
less  than  for  the  last  piece,’  the  effect  is  complete." 

Incidentally  there  is  a good  deal  in  this  paper  about  the  Barbizon  school, 
and  the  writer  takes  occasion  to  call  the  much-admired  “ Angel  us  ” a rough, 
gloomy,  poor  specimen,  by  one  of  the  least  of  that  school;  and  boldly 
proclaims  that  the  great  price  of  the  picture  was  entirely  due  to  the  cun- 
ning of  the  dealer. 


On  February  123— a century  ago— Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  passed,  full  of 
houors,  to  his  rest,  in  his  sixty -ninth  year.  He  was  accorded  a great 
public  funeral,  and  his  body  was  laid  in  the  crypt  of  St.  Paul's,  London, 
to  which  waiting -chamber  in  after -days  have  been  borne  England’s  gTent 
war-kings  of  sea  and  land.  The  centenary  of  Reynolds1  death  is  com- 
memorated by  the  Magazine  of  Art  for  February  iu  a brief  sketch  of  his 
career,  with  illustrations  of  his  birthplace,  Plymptou,  a quiet  little  spot 
some  four  miles  from  Plymouth. 
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THE  NEW  BOOKS. 

MR.  HARDYS  ••TESS  OF  THE  D'URBEVILLES." 


THE  two  novel*  of  the  season  are  undoubtedly  Mr. 

Thomas  Hnrdy's  uTess  of  the  D’Urbevilles:  A 
Pure  Woman,”  and  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward’s  “David 
Grieve,”  Mrs.  Ward's  great  novel  was  reviewed  last 
month  If  any  falling  off  from  Mr.  Hardy's  lxwt  was 
discernible  iu  “A  Group  of  Noblo  Dames,*’  he  has  made 
Ample  amends  in  “Tews  of  the  D'Urbevilles,”  which  can 
hardly  fail  to  take  rank  as  its  author's  greatest  work  up 
to  the  present  time.  The  conception  of  a girl  who,  placed 
in  circumstances  of  extraordinary  and  overwhelming  ditH- 
culty,  was  led,  almost  irresistibly,  to  forsake  the  path  of 
conventional  morality,  yet  retained  unimpaired  her  cen- 
tral virginity  of  soul,  was  attended  with  some  dangers, 
both  ethical  and  artistic,  and  wo  do  not  pretend  to  think 
that  Mr.  Hardy  has  altogether  overcome  them.  The  in- 
fluence of  so-called  “ realism,”  as  understood  in  Prance  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  is  strong  both 
for  good  and  ill  In  Mr.  Hardy’s  latest  work,  which  in 
some  respects  is  Zolaesque  to  a degree  likely  to  alienate 
not  a few  well-meaning  persons ; and  in  more  than  one 
instance  we  doubt  if  he  has  not  sacrificed  the  higher  truth 
of  imagination  for  a narrower  and  lower  kind  of  fidelity 
to  the  ignoble  facts  of  life.  This,  however,  is  partly  a 
question  of  view-point  and  partly  of  mere  detail;  and 
these  matters  being  allowed  for,  simple  critical  justice 
demands  the  admission  that  “Tess”  is  truly  a great  work, 
in  virtue  both  of  the  profoundly  serious  purpose  which 
animates  it  and  of  the  high  level  of  execution  maintained 
almost  from  first  to  last  in  its  pages.  The  tragic  story 
which  forms  its  groundwork  is,  to  some  extent,  relieved 
by  sketches  of  simplo  rustic  life  In  Mr.  Hardy’s  finest 
vein ; and  even  he  biw  done  nothing  more  charming  and 
winning  than  the  picture  of  the  three  dairy-maids— by  no 
means  immaculate  or  ideal  conceptions  of  English  girl- 
hood, but  entirely  sweet  anti  lovable  in  their  wholesome 
reality  and  credibility— whose  calamity  it  was  to  give 
away  their  too  combustible  hearts  where  no  return  was 
possible.  Tes*  herself  is  one  of  those  imperfect,  faultily  • 
beautiful  figures  which  take  into  hopeless  captivity  the 
reader's  affection.  But  Mr.  Hardy  has  not  seen  fit  to 
make  her  lover  in  any  way  singularly  attractive;  and  wo 
doubt  if  Angel  Clare’s  power  to  draw  upon  himself  the 
devotion  of  all  the  women  w'ithin  his  sphere  of  personal 
influence  is  quite  intelligible  ou  any  loss  general  ground 


than  that  of  the  incalculable  impresslr  nablemess  of  the 
feminine  heart.  In  his  curious  inconsistenciec  of  action 
aud  belief  and  in  the  fundamental  consistency  which 
underlies  these  superficial  contradictions,  he  is,  however, 
a subtle  and  powerful  study.  This  story,  in  virtue  of  it* 
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passionate  and  lofty  aim,  as  well  as  of  the  pulse  of  dra- 
matic vitality  which  throbs  through  it  from  tho  first  half- 
farcical  to  the  last  overpoweringly  tragic  scene,  is  quite 
the  most  serious  contribution  to  latter-day  English  fiction. 
With  some  defects  or  excesses— among  which  an  ocea  • 
sional  tendency  to  over-scientific  phraseology  must  lw 
mentioned— it  is  a great  book,  and  none  the  less  so  by 
reason  of  the  indefinable  impression  it  gives  of  a creative 
personality  in  some  ways  greater  than  the  thing  created. 


RECENT  AMERICAN  AND  ENGLISH  PUBLICATIONS, 
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Church  and  State  in  New  England.  By  Paul  E.  Iauer, 
A.M.  8vo,  pp.  106.  Baltimore:  The  Johns  Hopkins 
University  Studies  in  Historical  and  Political  Sci- 
ence. 50  oeuts. 

The  latest  monograph  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  serle*  of  Stud- 
ies In  Historical  and  Political  Science  is  hv  Mr.  Paul  K.  Lauer, 
who  bolds  a fellowship  in  history  at  the  University,  and  who 
reviews  the  facts  concerning  the  “Church  and  State  In  New 
England”  from  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  the  colonists  down 
to  the  disappearance  of  the  last  vestiges  of  ecclesiastic  ism 
from  the  laws  and  constitutions.  Congregationalism  was  an 
established  form  of  wohdilp  iu  New  England,  the  towns  sup- 


porting the  Church,  ns  they  did  the  schools,  by  taxation.  Com- 
plete separation  was  not  brought  about  until  the  first  decades 
of  this  century.  Mr.  Latter’*  convenient  review  of  the  facts  is 
timely,  iu  view  of  current  discussions  at  home  and  abroad  of 
other  phases  of  the  question  of  separation  of  Church  and  State. 

The  Architectural  Antiquities  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  from 
the  Xlth  to  the  XVIIth  Centuries.  By  Percy  God- 
dard Stone.  Folio,  pp.  06.  I/mdon.  Stone,  10  Great 
Marlborough  St.  W.  £3  3s.  for  four  jwirta. 

The  thin!  part  of  a valuable  work.  The  numerous  illus- 
trations and  sketches  are  executed  in  a particularly  beautiful 
manner. 
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THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 


A Genealogical  Chart  of  the  Royal  Family  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  Scottish,  Anglo-Suxon.  Norman,  Welsh, 
Guelph,  and  Wetted  Linen,  with  Collateral  Branches. 
By  T.  Robert  Logan.  Folio.  Edinburgh:  Macniven 
& Wallace.  7s.  6d. 

BIOGRAPHY  AND  MEMOIRS. 

The  Rtory  of  an  Emigrant.  By  Hans  Mattson.  12mo, 
pp.  314.  St.  Paul:  D.  D.  Merrill  Co. 

The  Hon.  Hans  Mattaon.  of  Minnesota,  who  has  filled 
many  public  pluces  of  responsibility  and  trust,  tells  in  an 
entertaining  wav  the  story  of  his  boyhood,  ami  his  emigration 
to  America  in  1*61,  when  in  hh»  nineteenth  year  Soon  after- 
ward Mr.  Mattson  went  Weal  and  became  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
Minnesota.  His  experiences,  as  recounted  in  this  entertaining 
work,  illustrate  anew  the  wonderful  advantages  which  this 
country  has  afforded  to  young  foreigner*  of  inmwtry  and  abil- 
ity who  in  their  own  countries  would  have  had  very  little  op- 
portunity to  rise. 

Preacher  and  Teacher:  A Bketch  of  the  Life  of  Thomas 
Rambaut,  D.  1). , LL.  D.  By  Norman  Fox,  D.  D.  ItaO, 
pp.  107.  New  York:  Fords,  Howard  & Hulbert.  fl. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Rambaut  was  a distinguished  Baptist  clergy- 
man of  the  Houth.  who,  though  of  Huguenot  origin,  had  l»een 
born  and  bred  and  educated  in  Ireland,  and  came  as  a young 
man  to  this  country.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  the 
president  of  William  Jewell  College  in  Missouri  He  had  lived 
in  several  Southern  States,  and  his  life  had  been  a power  for 
good. 

The  Life  of  an  Actor.  By  Egan  Pierce.  Octavo,  pp.  257. 
Londnu:  Pickering  & Chatto. 

Tills  work  waa  first  published  in  1825,  and  has  long  been 
out  of  print,  high  prices  being  paid  for  copies  when  put  up  for 
auctiou.  The  present  edition  is  In  most  respects  n faithful 
copy  of  the  original,  the  twenty -seven  etchings  of  Theodore 
Lane  having  been  carefully  fac  similed  and  colored  by  hand. 
Of  the  literary  merits  of  the  volume  very  little  can  lie  said, 
but  it  possesses  a certain  value  from  the  historical  point  of 
view. 

8ir  George  Bums,  Bart. : His  Life  and  Times.  By  Edwin 
Hodder.  Octavo,  pp.  3W.  London:  Hodder  & Stough- 
ton. 5a. 

When  this  hook  first  appeared  In  the  Library  Edition  it 
was  received  with  high  commendation,  and  deservedly  so.  The 
long  and  eminently  upright  and  enterprising  career  of  Sir 
George  Bum*,  the  Scottish  ship-owner,  is  sketched  with  much 
freshness  and  skill.  The  book  will  keep  green  the  memory  of 
a truly  good  and  noble  man.  It  contulns  a finely  etched  por- 
trait- ^ 

Lord  Palmerston.  By  the  Marquis  of  Lome.  Octavo, 
pp.  240.  London:  Sampson  Low.  3s.  fid. 

In  writing  tills  biography  the  Marquis  of  Lome  has  had. 
he  tells  us.  “access  to  a large  maw  of  unpublished  material, 
and  some  of  the  letters  quoted  and  almost  all  the  long  com- 
ments and  criticisms  on  public  affair*  from  the  pen  of  Lord 
Palmerston  npt»*ar  In  print  for  the  first  time  in  these  pages.” 
This,  while  adding  to  the  historical  value  of  the  book,  some- 
what impairs  its  interest  for  the  general  public,  who  would  pre- 
fer a well-proportioned  biography  to  a urns*  of  excerpts  from 
palters  on  historical  events  strung  together  with  but  meagre 
comment  and  explanation  The  volume  is,  however,  well 
t rlttcn  and  interesting,  and  fully  worthy  of  the  series  to  which 
».  belongs— “The  Queen's  Prime  Ministers.” 

Jharlee  Simeon.  By  H.C.C.Moule.  Octavo.  London: 
Methuen  fit  Co.  2s.  fid. 

This  volume,  one  of  the  Reries  “English  Leaders  of  Relig- 
ion.” has  evidently  been  a work  undertaken  nn  amore  by  its 
author,  who  calls  it  a “delightful  task.”  He  has  succeeded  in 
producing  a thoroughly  readable  life  of  a “leader”  whose  course, 
though  devoid  of  great  excitement  or  incident,  powerfully  in- 
fluenced his  Church  at  home  ami  abroad.  Charlec  Simeon’s 
name  deserves  high  honor  as  among  those  who  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century  roused  the  English  Church  from  stagna- 
tion. He  was  to  some  extent  to  Cambridge  what  Wesley  was 
to  Oxford.  This  volume  Is  valuable  for  the  side  light  it  throws 
on  contemporary  men  and  movements,  and  on  the  University 
of  Simeon's  day  • 


ESSAYS.  CRITICISM,  AND  BELLES-LETTRES. 
Wells  of  English.  By  Isaac  Bn»**tt  Choate  lfimo.  pp. 
218.  Boston:  Roberts  Brothers,  tl. 

This  is  a collection  of  brief,  pleasant  essays  full  of  char 


act  eristic  quotations  upon  the  minor  writers  of  early  English, 
some  fortv  of  them  in  all.  beginning  with  Thomas.  of  Errel- 
doune.  and  including  such  names  as  John  Bkelton.  Sir  Thomas 
More.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Michael  Drayton,  Marlowe.  Middle- 
ton,  Massinger.  Herrick.  Walton.  Craohawe.  and  MarveJl.  the 
last  name  being  that  of  John  Evelyn. 

Problems  of  the  New  Life.  By  Morrison  I.  Swift.  Oc- 
tavo, pp.  126.  Ashtabula,  Ohio  : Published  by  the 
Author,  tl. 

Mr.  Swift  has  made  various  contributions  to  the  Opm 
Court  ami  other  periodicals,  and  this  volume  of  essays  ud 
addresses  deals  with  a variety  of  topics,  sociological,  "educa- 
tional, economic,  and  ethical. 

Complete  Works  of  Charles  Lamb.  Octavo,  pp.  856. 
London:  Chatto  & W Indus.  7s.  fid. 

“The  work  of  Lamb  Is  too  precious  to  let  any  lota  of  it  he 
lost,”  says  the  editor  of  this  volume,  in  which  for  the  first 
time  are  collected  together  everything  which  Charters  Lamb 
wrote,  or  rather  everything  which  ran  be  traced  to  his  pen. 
even  including  those  rare  works,  “Poetry  for  Children"  and 
"Prince  Dorua."  The  volume,  which  Is  by  no  means  too  large 
for  easy  handling  (the  print  being  small  but  clear,  and  tbe 
paper  thin  but  good),  contains  two  portraits  of  Lamb  and  a 
fac-similc  of  a manuscript  page  of  his  % Dissertation  upon  Roast 

PiK" 

Tales  of  Mystery  from  Mr*.  Radcliffe,  Lewis,  and  Maturin. 
Edited  by  George  Saintsb-iry.  lfimo,  pp.  817.  Lon- 
don: Percival.  3s.  fid. 

We  have  seen  Mr*.  Radeliffe's  novels  on  a cottage  book- 
shelf sandwiched  lietween  and  uniform  with  "The  Cottage 
tilrl”  and  “Ten  Nights  in  a Bar-room,"  and  we  have  deprived 
a prurient  schoolboy  of  the  fleeting  pleasure  of  reading  Lewis's 
“Monk."  Surely  It  Is  a curious  turn  of  the  wheel  which  brings 
these  half-forgotten  volumes  out  of  their  obscurity  to  form  toe 
first  volume  of  a Pocket  Library  of  English  Literature.  Per 
haps  the  title  is  somewhat  misleading.  The  volume  is  made 
up,  not  of  complete  tales,  but  of  excerpts  from  long  novels, 
taken,  not  because  they  form  of  themselves  complete  stories, 
but  as  examples  of  the  horrific  fiction  of  the  eighteenth  and 
earlier  nineteenth  centuries,  which  commenced  with  Mr*  Rad 
ollfTe,  and  which,  as  Mr.  Salutsbury  points  out.  has  lasted  with 
modifications  down  to  the  present  day  in  the  familiar  “penny 
dreadful.*  Mr.  Salntshury  himself  professes  a partiality  for 
Mrs.  RadelilTe,  but  we  prefer,  if  we  may  Judge  from  the  sneci- 
mens  given,  the  work  of  Robert  Charles  Maturin— Mrs.  Rad* 
cliiTe's  horrors  are  so  often  much  ado  about  nothing. 

The  House  of  Pomegranates.  By  Oscar  Wilde.  Quarto, 
pp.  158,  London:  Osgood,  Mcllvaine  & Co.  21s. 
This  volume  is  ostensibly  a collection  of  fairy  tales,  but 
we  place  it  in  this  column  rather  than  in  one  devoted  to  chib 
dren's  books,  because,  when  passed  over  oh  Christmas  reading 
to  a fairy -loving  child.  It  was  rejected  with  the  words.  “Thesw* 
aren't  fairytales;  they’re  allegories,"  This  is  all  beside  the 
mark,  but  we  say  it  in  order  that  our  reader*  may  not  be  be- 
guiled into  buying  ft  book  for  their  children  which  they  will 
not  be  able  to  appreciate  until  long  after  It  lias  Joined  the 
nursery  rubbish  heap.  Truth  to  tell,  some  portions  of  the  l*ook 
art*  very  Uautiful.  Mr.  Wilde  has  a vivid  Eastern  imagination ; 
his  pages  glow  with  the  riehnesR  of  his  descriptions  and  the 
quaint n«  5 of  hi  fancy.  The  stories  are  hardly  stories  in  the 
ordinary  cf  the  word,  but  they  will  be  read  and  enjoyed, 
not,  perhaps,  by  (ho  crowd,  but  by  all  who  can  appreciate  and 
admire  beautiful  prose.  The  volume's  scheme  of  decoration 
is  fantastical  but  pleasing,  as  will  be  expected  when  we  say 
that  the  artists  are  Mr.  C.  H.  Shannon  and  Mr.  C.  Ricketts,  whose 
work  in  the  defunct  Universal  Review  attracted  so  much  at- 
tention. 


POETRY  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

All  Poetry  A Selection  of  English  Verse.  By  Clinton 
Collins.  12mo,  pp.  107.  Cincinnati . The  Trsddks  Co. 
70  cents. 

A reprint  of  well-known  English  lyrics,  selected  upon  no 
particular  plan 

The  Forging  of  the  Sword,  and  Other  Poems.  By  Juan 
Lewis.  Quarto,  pp.  103.  Washington.  The  Lewis 
Publishing  Company. 

The  Princes*  Maleine  and  the  Intruder.  By  Maurice 
Maeterlinck.  Octavo.  London  : William  Helne- 
mann.  5s. 

The  name  of  Maurice  Maeterlinck  is  "in  the  air" ; rumors  of 
his  dramatic  genius  come  to  us  from  France  and  Belgium,  and 
there  seem  signs  of  his  being  about  to  succeed  to  Henrik  Ibsen 
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In  literary  vogue.  But  as  yet  few  of  im  hate  seen  anything  of 
his  work  beyond  the  extracts  In  Mr.  Archer's  article  in  the 
Fortnightly  last  year,  and  consequently  an  English  vctraion  of 
two  or  his  plays  Is  very  welcome.  No  one  can  read  these 
dramas  without  being  vividly  impressed,  although  a sober judg- 
ment will  not,  perhaps,  place  them  In  the  very  first  rank  of 
dramatic  works.  M.  Maeterlinck  has  borrowed  from  Shake- 
speare,  hut  he  is  anything  but  Shakespearian,  Yet  he  is  not, 
on  the  other  hand,  a mere  imitator;  he  has  a distinct,  pecul- 
iar power  of  his  own,  and  a method  that  has  much  freshness. 
Coleridge  used  to  say  of  Bchiller  that  he  excelled  In  the  mate- 
rial m6hme,  and  It  Is  In  a similar  quality  that  M.  Maeterlinck 
excels.  The  material  surroundings  of  his  scenes  are  as  much 
to  the  play  as  the  characters;  he  accumulates  effect  by  press- 
ing Into  nis  service  every  circumstance  of  sight  and  sound, 
which  somehow  assume  a strange  significance,  and  add  touch 
on  touch  of  terror  and  foreboding.  The  last  two  act*  of 
"Princess  Maeline”  are  passed  in  a continuous  thunderstorm, 
the  portentous  incidents  of  which  form  half  their  dramatic 
effect;  and  "The  Intruder”  work*  on  the  imagination  in  the 
same  way.  In  both  plays  the  agitations  of  the  characters' 
mind  is  brought  out,  not  by  what  they  say  themselves,  but  by 
what  is  seen  by  the  spectators  in  their  races  and  demeanor. 
A peculiar  horror  is  sometimes  thus  produced;  os  when,  in 
“Tne  Intruder,"  the  uncle  says  to  the  grandfather:  "You  need 
not  say  that  in  such  an  extraordinary  voice."  Bo,  too,  the  ex- 
clamations of  the  courtiers  at  old  King  Hialmar's  hair,  which 
has  suddenly  turned  white.  M.  Maeterlinck's  method  doe* 
not  work  by  spiritual  means:  tho  tragedy  of  character  scarcely 
appears  in  these  plays.  But  he  uses  his  owu  means  well,  and 
his  style,  if  not  the  grand  style  of  drama,  has  its  fascinations. 
M.  Maeterlinck  Is  only  twenty-seven ; so  we  may  expect  greater 
things  from  him.  The  volume  contains  a portrait. 

The  Selected  Poems  of  Robert  Burns.  Octavo.  London : 
Kegon  Paul,  Treuch,  TrQbner  & Co.  fts. 

The  Parchment  Library  comes  as  near  perfection  In  book- 
making  as  any  series  which  we  have  seen,  so  it  is  unnecessary 
to  harp  on  tno  mechanical  merits  of  this  volume.  It  is,  as 
far  as  we  can  iudge,  a wise  selection,  including  all  the  best, 
beat-known,  and  moat  quoted  pieces.  Mr,  Andrew  I-ing’s  intro, 
ductlon  has  been  looked  forward  to  with  great  Interest.  Some 
Scots  have  even  suspected  that  be  was  unsound  where  their 
great  poet  was  concerned,  hut  lie  here  prove#  their  fears 
groundless.  While  condemning  Bums’  moral  faults  he  con- 
dones and  excuses  them  in  the  habitual  license  of  his  ime  and 
country,  and  while  lamenting  those  verses  which  he  has  else- 
where likened  to  the  effusions  to  be  found  in  the  Poet's  Cor- 
ner of  the  "Kirkcudbright  Advertiser.”  he  yields  to  uone  in  his 
admiration  of  Bums'  genius  and  more  natural  verse. 


FICTION. 

Dr.  Claudius:  A True  Rtory.  By  F.  Marion  Crawford. 
12mo,  pp.  3<52.  New  York:  Macmillan  & Co.  fl. 
The  second  of  the  new  edition  of  Mr.  Crawford's  novels 
which  the  publishers  are  issuing  in  twelve  monthly  volumes. 

Deuzil  Quarrier.  By  George  Hissing.  12m<>,  pp.  308. 
Now  York:  Macmillan  <fc  Co.  $1. 

The  latest  issue  of  Messrs.  Macmillan's  series  of  copyright 
novels. 

Mariam  ; or,  Twenty-on©  Days.  By  Horae©  Victor. 
12mo,  pp.  330.  New  York:  Macmillan  Sc  Co.  $1. 
The  third  Issue  of  the  series  of  copyright  novels  by  well- 
known  authors  now  being  published  by  Mes&rs.Macniillun  A 
Co.  • 

Pastels  of  Mon.  Second  Series.  By  Faul  Bourget.  ICuio, 
pp.  213.  Boston:  Roberts  Bros.  $1. 

Tills  volume  contains  six  chapters,  entitled:  Maurice  Oli- 
vier, A Gambler,  Another  Gambler,  Jacques  Molan.  A Lowly 
One,  and  Cors^gues.  live  translation  is  by  Katharine  Prescott 
Wormeley. 

One  Touch  of  Nature.  By  Margaret  Lee.  Paper,  16mo, 
pp.  160.  Now  York:  John  A.  Taylor  Co.  30  cent*. 
The  latest  issue  of  the  "Mayflower  Library." 

Aunt  Tatty's  Scrap  Bag.  By  Mrs.  Caroline  Leo  Henty. 
Paper,  12mo,  pp.  322.  Philadelphia  : T.  B.  Peterson 
& Brothers.  25  cents. 

Full  of  quaint  sayings  and  homely  advice. 

New  Grub  Street.  By  George  Hissing.  London:  Smith, 
Elder  & Co. 

As  a picture  of  London  life  In  the  nineteenth  century,  told 
with  rare  power  and  pathos,  “New  Grub  Street"  deserves  to 
take  an  abiding  place  in  Victorian  fiction  Althougn  the  bonk 
does  not  give  the  unpleasant  impression  of  being  a photograph 
and  naught  but  a photograph,  of  the  literary  experiences  aud 
society  which  the  author  attempts  to  describe.  there  are  soim- 
terribly  realistic  presentments  of  the  sordid,  evil  side  of  the 
inhabitant*  of  that  world  which  Mr  Gissing  has  so  aptly  named 
“New  Grub  Street."  Would-be  authors  aud  journalists,  eager 
to  mingle  in  the  fray,  should  read  Uus  story,  and  ponder  well 
on  its  unobtrusive  moral. 


Ballads  and  Lyrics.  By  Katharine  Tynan.  Octavo. 
London:  Kogan  Paul,  Trench  St  Co.  5s. 

This  Is  the  third  volume  of  poem*  put  forth  by  the  author. 
The  two  first  have  given  her  a notable  place  in  Ireland,  a 
land  where  the  writing  of  harmonious  verse  i*  an  accomplish- 
ment almost  as  universal  as  was  the  playing  on  stringed  In- 
strument* in  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  This  new  book  should 
place  Mias  Tynan  almost  in  the  first  rank  of  modern  singers. 

St. Michael  the  Archangel.”  "Home  Sickness."  "Only  In  Au- 
wust,"  “The  Led  Flock,"  aud  the  final  rondeau  are  gems  of  feel- 
ing and  expression.  Among  tho  seventypoem*  are  many  oth- 
ers deserving  a separate  mention.  Mis*  Tv  nan’s  genius  should 
be  a uniting  influence,  since  high  spiritual  perception  1*  of  no 


Poems.  By  Edward  Quilliuan.  AmhlesMe:  George  Mid- 
dleton. 

This  pretty  little  volume  contains  the  collection  of  verses 
written  by  Wordsworth's  son-in-law,  prefaced  by  an  admirable 
memoir  of  the  writer  by  Mr.  William  Johnston.  Students  of 
Wordsworth  will  remember  the  lines  addressed  to  the  portrait 
(which  forms,  by  the  wav,  tho  frontispiece  to  this  volume  > of 
Miss  Quilliuan,  the  stepdaughter  of  the  late  poet’*  daughter. 
Of  Edward  Quillinan's  verse  there  Is  little  to  1m*  said. 


8ome  Interesting  Fallacies  of  the  Modern  Stage.  By 
Herbert  Beer  boh  in  Tree.  Paper,  pp,  .*16.  London: 
William  Heinemann.  fid. 


An  address  delivered  to  the  Playgoers*  Club,  dealing 
chiefly  with  the  “literary  drama,”  the  actor-manager  question, 
and  the  plays  of  M.  Maurice  Maeterlinck. 


Eton  Songs.  Edited  by  Arthur  C.  Ainger  and  Joseph 
Barnby.  Quarto.  London:  Field  & Tuer.  30s. 

This  collection  of  the  songs  of  Eton  is  Issued  in  a sumpt- 
uous volume,  full  music  size,  and  clearly  printed— both  music 
and  words— on  the  finest  paper.  The  numerous  drawings  con- 
tributed by  Herbert  Marshall  are  the  most  noticeable  features” 
they  represent  many  charming  spots  in  and  about  Windsor. 


RELIGION  AND  THEOLOGY. 

Tho  Plan  of  the  Ages.  By  Charles  T.  Russell.  12mo,  pp. 
850.  New  York:  Saalfield  & Fitch.  50  cents. 

It  t*4fre  purpose  of  this  book  to  explain  the  course  of  his- 
tory and  the  present  social  mid  religious  condition  of  the 
world  upon  the  theory  of  the  second  coming  of  Christ  and  the 
millennial  period,  which  the  author  seems  to  regard  a*  ap- 
proaching. 

Old  Testament  Theology ; or, The  History  of  Hebrew  Relig- 
ion from  the  Year  800  B.c.  to  Josioh,  640  B.c.  By 
Archibald  Duff,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.  Octavo.  London  : 
A.  & C.  Black.  10s.  fid. 

In  this  work  Dr.  Duff  has  endeavored  to  produce  a volume 
which  shall  be  “distinctly  religious,  theological,  arid  aimed 
directly  to  bring  spiritual  blessing  to  men  to-day."  He  has 
assumed.  In  the  main,  the  accuracy  of  the  result*  of  modern 
criticism,  and  in  their  light  has  endeavored  to  deal  with  the 
theology  of  Amos,  Hosou.  Isaiah,  and  Micali.  Other  volume* 
are  to  follow  on  the  rest  of  the  prophets,  and,  having  thus  laid 
the  foundations  of  his  great  work,  he  will  proceed  to  deal  with 
the  Pentateuch.  Tho  great  crux  of  the  present  -day  discussions 
is  found,  of  course,  in  tho  attitude  of  our  Lord  with  respect  to 
the  Pentateuch.  Dr.  Duff  's  position  on  this  important  point  Ih 
summed  up  ns  follows;  “So  tho  present  Christ,  the  Word  of 
Goo.  ever  living  and  speaking  in  tnb  nineteenth  century,  does 
not  speak  altogether  in  tho  language  of  the  first.  lie  does 
sjM'ftk  altogether  in  the  language  of  the  nineteenth,  including 
in  that  language  and  speech  all  the  fruit*  of  the  nineteen  cen- 
turies since  the  first.  What  follows!  Clearly  that  we  learn 
the  opinion  of  the  present  Christ  on  every  question  now  from 
the  thoughtful  voice  of  His  Present  Body,  whereiu  He  Is  marie 
flesh  to-day.  Christ  lives  to-day  in  us;  ter  are  to-day  par 
takers  of  tho  Divine  nature.  The  mind  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  concerning  especially  the  Pentateuch  is  to  be  learned  in 
the  thoughtful  mind  of  Christians  now;  and,  as  of  old.  he  Hint 
will  do  the  will  of  God  shall  know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it 
Ur  of  God."  Taking  the  volume  as  a whole,  it  Is  a valuable 
addition  to  the  dlscuaslon  on  the  greatest  theological  question 
of  the  day— the  relation  of  biblical  criticism  to  the  inspiration 
of  the  Old  Testament. 
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THE  REVIEW  OE  REVIEWS. 


SCIENCE  ANO  MEDICINE. 

The  Cause  of  an  Ice  Age.  By  Sir  Robert  Ball,  LLD., 

F. R.S.  Octavo.  London;  Kogan  Ti.ul  & Co.  2b. 
fid. 

This  new  series  of  works  In  “Modern  8cienceH  starts  well. 
Kir  R.  Halt  has  not  merely  applied  his  consummate:  powers  of 
exposition  to  writing  an  untechnicol  treatise,  but  has  mane  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  solution  of  the  abstruse  problem 
of  the  course's  of  climat&l  changes  which  brought  about  the 
alternating  genial  and  cold  periods,  both  in  the  northern  and 
southern  hemispheres,  embraced  under  the  term  Glacial  Kpoch. 
The  late  Pr.Croll’*  explanation  of  these  changes  as  due  to 
variations  in  the  earth  s orbit  and  to  the  position  of  its  axis — 
known  as  the  Astronomical  Theory— has  been  accepted  hy 
most  authorities.  Sir  It,  Ball,  while  agreeing  in  the  main  with 
Dr.Croll,  makes  important  rectifications  of  Ills  theory  in  so  far 
os  it  rests  on  an  error  in  Herw-bell’n  "Outlines  of  Astronomy. “ 
and  makes  eleir  how  the  alternating  periods  or  the  Great  Ice 
Age  are  determined  by  the  unequal  proportion  of  the  sun's 
heat  received  by  either  hemisphere  during  periodic  changj-s  of 
the  earth’s  orbit,  which  alter  the  length  of  the  seasons.  These 
changes  are  shown  to  Is*  largely  due  to  planetar)’  influences, 
notably  of  Jupiter  and  Venus,  influences  which  in  the  remote 
future  will  bring  about  recurrences  of  glacial  epochs.  This  is 
the  gist  of  the  book,  wherein  the  whole  matter  is  skilfully  and 
luminously  expounded. 


POLITICS,  ECONOMICS  AND  SOCIOLOGY. 

The  Platform:  Its  Rise  and  Progress.  By  Henry  Jcph- 
son.  Iu  two  volumes,  8vo,  pp.  473,  498.  New  York: 
Macmillan  & Co.  $4. 

Mr.  Henry  Jephson  gives  us  in  these  two  volumes  wlmt  is 
perhaps  the  clearest  and  truest  picture  that  ever  has  been  are* 
Mated  of  the  real  government  of  Great  Britain.  More  than 
any  community  the  world  has  ever  seen  Kuglaml  Is  governed  by 
public  opinion,  and  the  political  public  opinion  of  England  Is 
formed  by  the  platform;  that  is  to  sav,  hy  public  discussion 
within  Parliament  and  outside  of  Parliament,  especially  out* 
lide.  far  more  than  it  is  formed  by  the  press.  The  press  of 
Great  Britain  is  the  servant  of  the  platform;  that  is  to  say,  its 
mission  is  to  print  public  speeches  and  editorially  to  comment 
favorably  or  unfavorably  upon  those  public  speeches.  In 
America  the  press  initiates  policies  ami  is  itself  a former  of 
public  opinion.  Mr.  Jephson  gives  the  history  of  English  poli* 
tics  in  the  present  century  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  plat- 
form. He  treats  from  this  standpoint  the  great  agitations,  re- 
forms, and  constitutional  developments  of  the  joist  two  genera- 
tions. As  a study  of  recent  English  history  anil  of  modern 
political  society  this  hook  is  a magnum  o«ui.  and  will  take 
immediate  rank  as  a standard.  It  is  published  by  the  Messrs. 
Macmillan  in  uniform  style  with  Mr.  Bryce's  “American  Com- 
monwealth'' and  Kir  Charles  Rilke's  “Greater  Britain." 

The  History  of  Municipal  Ownership  of  Laud  on  Manhat- 
tan Island.  By  George  Ashton  Black,  Pb.  I).  Octavo, 
pp.  82.  New  York:  Publications  of  the  Faculty  of 
Political  Science  of  Columbia  College.  5t)  cents. 

The  University  Faculty  of  Political  Science  of  Columbia 
College  has  begun  to  publish  a series  of  studies  in  history', 
economies,  and  public  law,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  series.  Number  HI.  is  a "History  of  Municipal 
Ownership  of  Land  on  Manhattan  Island.**  by  George  Ashton 
Black,  Ph.  D.  Iu  the  early  days  the  municipality  of  New  York 
held  a large  amount  of  common  land  unbuilt  ujion,  which  was 
gradually  disposed  of  by  the  sale  of  lots  for  purposes  of  jmhlic 
revenue,  or  which  was  granted  upon  lease,  trie  title  remaining 
In  the  municipal  corporation.  But  this  policy  was  discontinued 
in  1*44,  when  it  was  ordered  that  all  the  land  belonging  to  the 
corporation,  except  tracts  and  lots  used  for  public  purposes, 
should  I»e  sold.  There  is  much  that  is  instructive  ami  worthy 
of  scientific  narration  in  this  early  exjierieuce  of  municipal  land 
ownership,  and  Dr.  Block  has  prepared  his  monograph  with  very 
great  care  and  ability. 

State  Railroad  Commissions,  and  How  They  May  Be  Made 
Bffective.  By  Frederic  C. Clark,  Ph.  D.  Octavo,  pp. 
110.  Baltimore:  Publications  of  the  American  Eco- 
nomic Association.  75  cents. 

A valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  railway  ocooomiCf 
has  been  made  by  Frederic  C. Clark,  Ph. R..  of  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.  His  discussion  of  "State  Railroad  Commissions  and 
How  They  May  Ik*  Made  Effective"  is  published  by  the  Ameri- 
can Economic  Association,  and  is  a very  valuable  review  of 
tiie  precise  condition  as  to  powers  and  methods  of  all  the  State 
commissions  for  the  regulation  or  superv  ision  of  railways  now 
existing  in  the  United  States,  A short  history  Is  given  of  the 
growth  and  devclojunent  of  stale  ruilroud  commissions,  and 


there  follows  a discussion  on  the  steps  necessary  to  secure 
reater  efficiency.  It  is  suggested  that  the  few  States  whiefc 
ave  no  commissions  ought  to  provide  for  the  deficiency,  that 
certain  uniform  laws  should  be  adopted  by  the  States  which 
would  prauoto  a letter  and  more  Intelligent  regulation  of 
railway  transportation,  and  that  there  should  be  an  increased 
co-operation  between  the  State  and  national  commissions. 

The  Municipal  Problem.  By  Amos  Parker  Wilder,  Oc- 
tavo, pp.  78.  New  Haven,  Conn. : Published  by  tiw 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  continued  rapid  growth  of  our  American  cities  is  re- 
sulting in  a gratifying  increase  of  interest  in  the  problem*  of 
municipal  government.  An  instructive  and  useful  pamphlet 
upon  toe  municipal  problem  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.Aiax 
Parker  Wilder,  editor  of  the  New  Haven  MMfwa,  sod 
printed  by  order  of  Uip  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  Haven. 
Mr.  Wilder  discusses  the  conditions  which  make  the  govern- 
ment of  our  cities  difficult,  advocates  the  divorce  of  the  muni- 
cipality from  State  and  national  polities,  discusses  municipal 
finance,  argues  iu  favor  of  improved  charters,  advocates  mu- 
nicipal civil  service  reform,  and  embodies  within  seventy-fire 

Images  a very  large  amount  of  valuable  and  timely  Informs* 
ion. 

The  Commerce  of  Nations.  By  C.  F.  Bastable.  London : 
Methuen.  2s.  6d. 

A closely  reasoned  justification  of  Free  Trade  policy, Pro- 
fessor Bust  at  de  goes  over  flu*  arguments  of  Ids  opponents  eve 
more  fully  and  carefully  than  he  sets  forth  those  of  his  own 
side.  Sjwcially  interesting  Is  Mr.  Bostable's  historical  way  of 
looking  at  the  matter.  He  describes  the  working  of  mercan- 
tilism. the  growth  of  Free  Trade,  and  the  causes  of  the  tem- 
porary reaction  against  its  teaching  He  shows,  too.  by  exam- 
ples. that  the  trade  regulations  of  any  community' depend 
rather  on  its  social  conditions  than  on  any  theoretical  doc- 
trines. 

Banks*  Cash  Reserves:  A Reply  to  “Lombard  Street.* 
By  Arthur  8.  Cobb.  Loudon:  Effingham,  Wilson  & 
Co.  5s. 

The  Baring  crisis  pressed  the  problem  of  tlie  bankers’  cash 
reserves  home  to  the  financial  mind.  In  this  book  Mr. Cobb 
argues  for  the  establishment  of  a second  reserve,  more  elastic 
in  its  character  than  the  legal  reserve  of  the  national  banks  of 
America,  as  against  the  argument  thut  the  Bank  of  England 
should  save  bankers  the  trouble  of  keeping  cash  reserves. 


EDUCATION  AND  TEXT-BOOKS. 

Academic  Algebra.  For  the  Use  of  Common  and  High 
Schools  and  Academies.  By  Edward  A.  Bowser, 
LL.D.  12mo,  pp.  3<W.  Bostou:  D.C.  Heath  & Co. 
$1.25. 

Number  Leooat.  A Book  for  Second  and  Third  Year 
Pupils.  By  Charles  E.  White.  12mo,  pp.  207.  Bos- 
ton : D.  C.  Heath  & Co.  45  cents. 

Classic  Fairy  Tales.  For  Beginners  in  French.  Edited, 
with  notes  and  vocabulary,  by  Edward  S.Joynas, 
A.  M.  Pajier,  lfimo,  pp.  147.  Boston  i D.  C.  Heath 
& Co.  35  cents. 

Banjo  Studio*.  By  Grant  Brower.  In  four  parts.  Part 
I.  Brooklyn:  Grant  Brower,  200  Spencer  Street.  73 
cents. 


BOOKS  OF  REFERENCE. 

The  Daily  News  Almanao  and  Political  Register.  1892. 
12mo,  pp.  404.  Chicago:  The  Chicago  Daily  New*. 
25  cents. 

Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  Almanac.  1892.  8vo,  pp.  285. 

Brooklyn:  The  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle.  25  cents. 
Public  Ledger  Almanac.  1892.  12mo,  pp.  73.  Philadel- 
phia : George  W.  Childs. 

The  Hawaiian  Almanac.  1892.  12mo,  pp.  154.  Hono- 
lulu : Thomas  G.  Thrum.  85  cents. 
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The  Living  Church  Quarterly.  1802.  12mo,  pp.  286. 

Milwaukee : The  Young  Churchman  Company. 

Yearly,  25  cent*. 

The  discontinuance  of  the  American  Almanac,  for  §o  many 
years  edited  by  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  Mr.Kpofford,  has 
'--•m  a source  of  much  regret,  but  it  is  gratifying  to  note  the 
enterprise  of  several  large  newspapers  lu  publishing  annual 
statistical  ami  political  registers,  which,  to  a considerable  ex- 
tent, take  the  place  of  Mr.BpofTord's  valuable  publication. 
Representative  of  this  class  is  the  Chicago  Daily  Art r*  Alma- 
nac for  1H92,  compiled  by  Mr.  George  E.PIumbe,  this  being  the 
eighth  year  of  issue.  It  is  intended  to  be  a trade  mecum  for 
the  presidential  campaign,  it  gives  liberal  space  to  World's 
Fair  matters.  It  is  also  something  of  an  anuual  cyloptedia, 
and  reviews  important  public  events  of  the  past  vear.  We 
observe  that  Tits  Review  of  Rxvikws  has  been  of  service  in 
several  particular  respects  to  the  editor.  The  Brooklyn  Daily 
Eaal e Almanac,  while  containing  much  general  information, 
is  devoted  chiefly  to  local  matters,  and  its  collection  of  infor- 
mation valuable  to  the  citizens  or  valuable  to  those  who  wish 
to  know  about  Brooklyn  afTatni  is  remarkably  complete.  The 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  Almanac,  though  much  smaller, 
contains  useful  information  respecting  the  municipal  organi- 
zation and  general  statistics  of  Philadelphia  together  with  va- 
rious national  tables.  From  Honolulu  comes  the  Hawaiian 
Annual  and  Almanac  for  1HU2.  whicn  is  a very  valuable  hand- 
book upon  matters  relating  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  It  con- 
tains a complete  register  and  directory  ot  the  government  of 
the  Hawaiian  kingdom  and  Interesting  essays  upon  Sandwich 
Island  topics.  The  latest  issue  of  tlte  Living  Church  Quar- 
terly contains  an  almanac  and  calendar  for  18wl,  and  is  a com- 
plete register  and  hand-book  for  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States. 

Dod’s  Peerage,  Baronetage,  and  Knightage  for  1892. 
Octavo,  pp.  973.  London:  Whittaker.  10».  6d. 

To  our  mind  the  best,  the  handiest,  and  the  most  full  of 
information  of  all  the  "Peerages." 

A Companion  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language.  By 
John  Henry  Murray.  Octavo,  pp.  672.  Loudon: 
Routledge.  2s.  fid. 

A "companion  dictionary"  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
Printed  on  very  thin  paper,  it  is  of  so  handy  a size  that  it  can 
easily  l*»  carried  in  the  pocket;  the  definitions  are  given  clearly 
nud  concisely,  and  the  binding  is  neat  and  strong,  lu  Eugland 
it  will  bo  the  standard  small  dictionary. 


TRAVEL,  GEOGRAPHY,  GUIDES,  ETC. 

The  Practical  Guide  to  Algiers.  By  George  W.  Harris. 
London:  George  Philip. 

The  second  edition  of  an  excellent  illustrated  guide.  The 
maps  and  plans  are  unusually  good. 

In  Christ's  Country.  By  Samuel  Home,  LL.B.  Lon- 
don: Charles  J.  Clark. 

In  this  artistic  little  volume  Mr. Home,  though  not  per- 
haps quite  orthodox,  contrives,  nevertheless,  to  chat  very 
pleasantly  about  a holiday  in  Palestine.  Just  now  his  chapter 
on  “The  True  Golgotha”  is  the  most  interesting.  It  is  curious 
to  note,  as  we  have  recently  done,  the  various  attempts  that 
are  made  to  claim  the  credit  of  first  discovering  what  seems 
now  to  be  generally  accented  as  the  true  site  of  Calvary  (out- 
side the  Damascus  Gate)  Not  that  this  writer  claims  credit 
for  having  made  the  discovery.  Quite  the  contrary.  The 
whole  controversy,  however,  is  very  interesting;  it  appears  to 
us  that  the  first  to  call  attention  to  this  site  was  the  late  Mr. 
Fisher  Howe,  an  American:  and  the  best  articles  on  the  sub- 
ject are  ouo  in  the  Century  for  November,  1HHS,  and  one  by  the 
Rev  Hoskct  Smith,  in  Murray's  Magazine,  last  September, 
Mr. Home  had,  however,  before  seeing  the  latter  article,  sent 
one  on  the  kudimjmhI  Sepulchre  of  Christ  to  Good  Words.  It 
was  very  similar  to  Mr.  Smith's,  but  it  did  not  appear  in  Good 
Words , and  is  now  given  in  the  present  volume. 


ART,  ARCHITECTURE.  DECORATION,  ETC. 

Yester-Year:  Ten  Centuries  of  Toilette.  By  A.Robida. 
Octavo,  pp.  264.  London  : Sampson  Low,  Mansion 
& Co.  is.  6d. 

Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey  lias  rendered  a true  service  to  English- 
reading  artists  and  designers  by  giving  them  an  admirable 
translation  of  Madame  Robida's  curious  and  picturesque  work. 
Profusely  illustrated  with  reproductions  taken  from  the  most 
authentic  sources,  missals,  family  portraits,  and  old  engrav- 
ings. the  volume  ought  to  prove  a mine  of  suggestions  to  the 
fair  dame  who  “does  not  know  what  to  wear"— especially  those 
chapters  and  drawings  dealing  with  the  modes  of  the  Consulate 
and  First  Empire. 


SOME  FRENCH  BOOKS. 


LITERATURE. 

Faychologie  do  Pelntro.  By  Lucien  Arr£at.  Paris : Fdlix 
Alcan.  5fr. 

A volume  added  to  the  "BibliothAque  de  Philosophic  Con- 
temporainc. " M.ArrAathos  gathered  toget her  a considerable 
number  of  psychological  facts  about  the  great  artists  of  the 
world,  and  from  them  comes  to  certain  conclusions  anent  all 
painters.  The  book  is  interesting  from  more  than  one  point  of 
. lew.  and  might  be  read  with  advantage  by  the  parents  and 
friends  of  oil  would-be  art  students. 

Lee  Prophfctes  d’ Israel.  By  James  Darmestetter.  Paris: 
Calmann-L6vy.  7 fr.  50c, 

This  volume  Is  composed  of  a number  of  articles  which 
have  appeared  at  different  periods  in  the  Revue  den  Deux 
Mondes,  the  Journal  des  Debits , and  the  Revue  de  Famille, 
which  treated  of  the  various  prophets  of  Israel  and  their  In- 
fluence on  the  civilizations  which  followed  them.  Written,  os 
Is  every  piece  of  literary  work  undertaken  by  M.  Darmestctter. 
with  rare  conscience  and  erudite  knowledge,  this  book  will 
form  a valuable  edition  to  every  religious  library. 

La  Saint  BarthtHemy.  By  Hector  do  la  Ferrifcre.  Paris: 
Calmann-I>*vv.  7fr.  50c. 

This  account  of  the  famous  massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew 
is  the  most  vivid  and  life-like  reconstitution  of  both  of  the 
actual  scene  Itself  and  of  the  days  which  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed it  that  we  remember  having  read.  The  author  has 
consulted  many  authorities  and  taken  much  trouble  to  be  his- 
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Athletics  and  Intercollegiate  Games  Thomas  FelL 
Greek  Athletic  Games. — I.  Geo.O  Munger. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania.  II  John  L,8tewart 
Princeton  Sketches.—  IV.  Geo. R. Wallace. 

The  University  of  the  City  of  New  York.  G.  A.  Macdonald. 

February. 

Pofessional  Studies  for  Undergraduates.  C.  A. Collin.  I A. 

The  English  Bible  hs  a ('lassie  In  Our  Colleges.  Win  R.  Duryea 
University  Extension  at  Brown  University.  W.H.Tolman. 
Princeton  Sektches. — V.  George  R.  Wulloce. 

Welsh  Review. 

The  Kin  of  Ananias  and  Bapphlra.  W.T. Stead. 

The  Problem  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Mrs.  W,  Philippa. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Welsh  University.  Dean  Owen. 
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A Few  Remarks  on  Inspiration  in  Poetry.  Hon. 8. Coleridge. 
Wales  Present  and  Wales  Past.  11.8.  Mil  man. 

Tbe  Methods  of  New  Journal  ism.  Jeremy  Adze. 

Westminster  Review. 

Bibli6latry.  Walter  Lloyd. 

Ofrulanio  Savonarola  in  History  and  Fiction.  J.  J. Teague. 
China.  W,  Robertson. 

A Study  of  Mr. Thomas  Hardy.  J.  Newton  Robinson. 


A Teaching  University  for  London.  J. 8.  Hill. 

Lord  Rosebery's  Pitt.  R.  8.  Long. 

Is  Compulsory  Education  a Failure?  J.  J.  Davies. 

Young  Man. 

Jeremiah : The  Young  Man  as  Prophet.  Rev.  C.  8.  Horne. 

The  Best  Use  of  Leisure.  Edmund  Gome  and  A:  W.  W.  Dale. 
George  Meredith:  His  Method  and  Hia  Teaching.— I.  W.J. 
Dawson. 


THE  GERMAN  MAGAZINES. 


Alte  und  Neue  Welt. — Einsicdela.  Heft  3. 

e?on  Post  In  Peace  and  War.  F.  Kreyssig. 
lemory  of  Johannes  Janssen.  F.  Wahr. 
igns  of  Postage  Stamps. 

Tbe ‘•Critical  Days  "of  the  Earthquake — Prophet  Fall.  With 
Portrait.  Max  Stein. 

Annalen  des  Deutschcn  Reich*.— Munich.  No.  1. 
Election  Statistics  of  the  German  Reichstag,  from  1871-00.  8. 
Prengel. 

Au*  Allen  Welttheilen.—  Leipzig.  January. 
Reminiscences  of  Travel*  in  Scandinavia.  A.  von  Drygalski. 
The  Sulu  Islands.  A.  Bode 
The  Irish,  T.  A.  Fischer 

German  Engineering  Triumphs  In  Venezuela.  Dr.  A.  Olinda. 

Daheim.— I^eipsig.  January  8. 

Maintain  Blantyre.  A.  Merrensky. 

Row  the  Frederick  the  Great  Memorial  Originated.  Dr.  O. 
Doering. 

January  0. 

Gustav  Spongenberg,  Artist.  With  Portrait.  Dr.  O.  Doering. 
January  16. 

Brazil  as  a Republic.  A.  W.  Beilin. 


Skating. 


January  83. 


German  Fortresses  on  the  Eastern  Frontier.  With  Map. 
Frederick  the  Great  and  the  Lawsuit  with  Miller  Arnold.  H. 
Harden. 

Deulscher  Hauaschatz.— Regensburg.  Heft  &. 

A Visit  to  a Prison.  Ed.  Eggert. 

France:  Before  and  After  1870.  Marianne  Meister. 

The  Flight  of  Louis  XVI.  to  Varenn»>s  Prof.  H.  I.  Otto. 
August  Relchensperger.  With  Portrait. 

Reminiscence*  from  the  Red  Sea.  F.X.Geyer. 

Deutsche  Lltteraturzeitung.— Berlin.  January  2. 

Rax  Mflller’a  “Natural  Religion."  G.Glogau. 

Rark  Pat  t iron's  Essays.  Kaufwann. 

January  9. 

Carl  Hegel’s  "Towns  and  Guilds  of  the  German  People  in  the 
Middlo  Ages."  D. Gierke. 

Deutsche  Rundschau.— Berlin.  February.  , 
Astronomy  and  the  Universities.  W.  Foe  rater. 

Frederick  Louis  of  Mecklenburg  as  a Diplomat.  L.  von  Hirvch- 

feld. 

A Year  with  the  AJaris.  Letters  from  Tunis. 

Deuton. — V. 

Giovanni  Battista  de  Rossi.  F.X.  Kraus. 

The  Commercial  Treat iea. 

Political  Correspondence— The  Prussian  Education  Bill,  the 
Chad  bourne  Ineluent.  Prospect*  of  Peace  in  Europe,  the 
Death  of  the  KhtaJve,  the  English  in  Egypt,  etc. 

Frauenberuf.— Weimar.  No.  1. 

Marriage  and  Divorce  in  France.  Dr.  F.  Moldcnhauer. 

Gaea  Natur  und  Leben.—  Leipzig.  January. 

From  the  Cape  to  Delngoa  Bay.  M.  il. KlOaael. 

Fabi*ont*dogy  in  England  in  the  Latter  Half  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  Dr.  K.  Schwippel. 

Die  Gartenlsube.— Leipzig.  Heft  1. 

Ren's  Fashions  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  C.Gurlltt. 

The  Berlin  Lamp  Manufactories.  E Sulzmann. 


The  Color  of  the  8ea.  C.  Vogt. 

Tbe  Blind  and  the  Use  They  Make  of  the  Bouses  They  Have. 
Anna  Potsch. 

Die  Geaellachaft.— Leipzig.  January. 

Hypocrisy  and  Literature.  M.G.  Conrad. 

Karl  Henckell.  With  Portrait.  E. Steiger. 

Poems  by  K.  Henckeli  and  others. 

About  Myself.  Karl  Henckeli. 

Ou  the  Methods  of  Studying  History.  M.  Schwann. 

Der  Gute  Kamerad.— For  Boys.  Quarterly. 

No.  15.  Old  Roman  Shop*. 

Die  Katholischen  Miasionen.— Freiburg  (Baden).  February. 

The  Apostolic  Vlcariat  of  Neu-Pommem. 

The  Beginnings  of  the  Mission  in  Paraguay. 

Konservative  Mon*t»»chrift.— Leipzig.  January. 

Paul  Llndau.  Ernst  Schrill. 

From  Marseilles  to  Teneriffe.  E.  von  Rebeur-Paachwitx. 

The  School  Question.  J.  Leziua. 

Incorrect  German. 

The  History  and  Aims  of  the  German  Students'  Union.  H. 
Landwenr. 

The  History  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  North  America.  J. 
Penzelin. 

Chronlque— German  Politics,  etc. 

Da*  Kranzchen.— For  Girls.  Quarterly. 

Nos.  13,  14,  and  15.  Eight  Semesters  at  the  School  of  Art 
Kritische  Revue  aus  Oesterreich. — Vienna.  January  15. 
Austrian  Railways:  Cxedik  and  Biliuski.  Dr.G.  J.Guttmann. 
Tbe  History  of  Constitution-Making.  Dr.  J.  von  Held. 

Literarisches  Jahrbuch.— Eger.  1808. 

Rudolf  Dellinger,  tho  Composer  of  “Don  Cwaar."  With  Por- 
trait. 

Reminiscences  of  Jean  Paul.  Dr.  A.  Wolf. 

Gerhard  von  Questenberg.  Dr.  H.  Hallwich. 

The  Schmeller  Memorial  in  TQracbenreuth. 

Goethe  in  Bohemia.  W.  Freiherr  von  Biedennann. 

Carlsbad  in  Autumn.  Alois  John. 

Literarische  Monatshefte.— Vienna.  Heft  2. 

The  Literary  World  in  Zurich.  M.  von  8tern. 

A Chat  with  Nietzsche.  H.  von  Basedow. 

Poems  by  Franz  Ilcrold  aud  others. 

Musiksliache  Rundschau.— Vienna.  Quarterly. 
January  I. 

A Mozart  Premise  in  Vienna.  Dr.  M.  Dietz. 

The  First  Production  of  Tunnhiiuser  in  Dresden.  A.  Lesimple. 
Januaiy  10. 

Ritter  Pasman— New  Opera  by  Strauss.  Dr.  Max  Dietz. 


Nord  und  Slid.— Breslau. 


February. 

With  Portrait.  A.  0. 


Mascagni  and  Cavaltcria  Ru*ticana. 

Kaiischer. 

The  Student  Days  of  Emanuel  Geihel.  K.  J.  Gaedertz. 

The  Newly-Found  Fragments  of  Euripides.  R.  Haascncamp. 

Count  August  von  Werder.  G.Zernin. 

Chanteuse  Fin-du-8i$c*le.  Max  Nordau. 

Preusaische  JahrbOcher.  — Berlin.  January. 

Poetry  and  Morals.  O.  Haraack. 

The  Patriarchs  of  Alexandria.— I.  Dr. P. Rohrboch. 

Modern  Commercial  Politics.  W.Rathgen. 

Is  Russia  Prepared  for  War?  N.  von  Engelnstedt 
Political  Correspondence  — Tlic  Parties  and  the  Commercial 
Treaties,  the  Circulation  Question,  Austrian  nml  French 
Politico. 
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Romanlsche  Revue.— Vienna.  January. 

The  Rumo- Turkish  War  of  1773.  Dr.  P.  Werenka. 

Ethnography  and  Folk-Lore  in  the  Bukovina.  Dr.  R.  F.  Kaindl. 

Schorer's  Familienblatt.— Berlin.  Heft  B. 

Note*  from  East  Africa.  P.  Retaliat'd. 

The  Newest  Bank -Safes.  A.O.  Klaussmann. 

The  Electrical  Transmission  of  Power  from  IaufTen-oo-lfae- 
Neckar  to  Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

Phrenology.  0.  Beta. 

Ueber  Land  und  Meer— Stuttgart.  Heft  7. 

The  Life-Work  of  a German  Artist — Gustav  Eberleln.  O.  Baiach. 
How  Tin  Soldiers  are  Made.  E. Thiel. 

Christinas  In  Sweden. 

The  Riviera.  W.  Kaden. 

Petroleum. 

Wiasmann  and  HI*  Explorations  in  Africa.  G.Meinecke. 

The  Parisian  Boulevanis.  E.  von  Jagow. 

The  Newspaper  Trade  in  Berlin.  A.O.  Klauaamann. 

Count  von  Moltke's  Letters  to  His  Wife. 


Velhagen  und  Klasing’s  Monataheftc.— Berlin.  Heft  6. 

Anton  von  Dyck.  H.Knackfuss. 

Old  and  New  Roman  Feasts.  T.Trede. 

Circus  Life.  P.  von  Sxczenanskf. 

Nicolaus  Lenau  and  Sophia  Lflwenthal.  J.  E.  Frhr.  von  Grot- 
thusa 

The  English  Press.  Helen  Zimmern. 


THE  FRENCH 


L’Amaranthe.—  For  Girls.  Parts.  January. 

How  L' Amaranth?  Was  Named.  E.S. Lantx. 

Christine  de  Pisan.  P.  Andre. 

Feast-Days  in  Jup&n.  Uhm6. 

Annates  de  l’Ecole  Libre  des  Sc.ences  Politique*.— Paris. 
January  IB. 

France*  and  Europe  In  October,  171*5.  A.Sorel. 

The  Finances  of  the  War  of  17V6  to  1815.  8.  de  la  Rupelle. 
Economic  France  Toward  the  Middle  of  the  Seventeenth  Cent* 
ury.  H.  Pigconneau. 

A Conflict  Between  Frederick  II.  and  England  on  the  Subject 
of  Naval  Prixes.  Ch.  Dupuis. 

The  Clarke  Papers.  Ch.  Borgeau. 

L*  Art.— January  1. 

A Corner  In  the  French  National  Library— the  Stamp  Depart- 
ment. E.  Molinier. 

Tapestries  at  the  Chateau  de  Pau.  P.  Lafond. 

The  Crisis  in  Architecture  and  the  Future  of  Iron.— Con- 
cluded. E.  Champ  ury. 

Chretien  EvangAlique.— Lausanne.  January  £«. 
Nature  and  Moral  Conscience.  Augustus  Glardon. 

L’lnitistion.— Paris,  January. 

The  Cult  of  the  Ego.  F.  C.  Barlet. 

Isis  Unveiled.  Papua 

Journal  des  ficonomistes.—  Paria  January. 

1891.  G.  de  Molinari 

The  Financial  Market  in  1801.  A.  Raffalovlch. 

Merchant  Navies  and  Protection,  D.  Bellot. 

Proposed  New  Law  for  Arbitration  in  Labor  Disputea  EL 
d'Kichthal. 

Mr.  Goschen  and  tlte  Bank  of  England  G.Frnngoia 
Telegraphy  iu  England.  P.  G.  H.  Linckens. 

Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Political  Economy,  January  5. 

Nouvelle  Revue. —January  1. 

A Phantom  of  the  East.— II.  Pierre  Loti. 

Letter  on  M.  BarthAlemy  Saint -Hilaire.  * • • 

Strikes  and  Syndicates.  Hector  Depone, 

Patronesses  of  Art  in  France  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Re- 
naissance. 

Society  Women  and  “Fern moo  Onlantes."  Marie  Anne  de  BoveL. 
Foreign  Politics.  Mme.  Adam. 

January  15. 

The  Phantom  of  the  East  — III.  Pierre  Loti. 

The  Republic  and  Secularism.  Marquis  do  Castcllanl. 
Arbitration  and  the  “Chambres  du  Travail."  Jules  Many. 
Colonial  Affairs.  Jean  DargAne. 

A Physician  of  the  Sixteenth  Century— Lopez  do  VillalAboa. 
Les  Quesnoi. 


OF  REVIEWS. 


Vom  Pels  xum  Mcer.— Stuttgart.  Heft  ft. 

The  Social  Question  as  a Moral  Question.  W.  Jerusalem. 

Kufstein.  M.  Schmidt 

Venice  of  To-day.  C>.  Tlaraacl* 

Cruise  Along  the  Mediterranean.  G.  Diercks. 

Buddhist  Relics  In  Ceylon.  E. Schlugintweit, 

How  Books  are  PrinUxL  E.  Grosse. 


Westermann’s  Illuitrierte  Deutsche  Monatshefte.—  Bruns- 
wick. Quarterly. 

Otto  Nicolai.  With  Portrait*.  B. SchrMar. 

The  Environs  of  Berlin.  — I.  P.  Lindenberg. 

How  tlie  Wounded  Were  Nursed  in  Ancient  Greece.  G.WoUen* 
dorff. 

Vienna  and  Its  Neighborhood— VL  E. Zetache. 

An  Ancient  Egyptian  Queen— HatschepsuC  T.  Harten. 


Wiener  Literatur-Zeitung. —Vienna.  No.  1. 

The  Literary  Status  Quo.  M.  Necker. 

School  and  Literature.  Dr.  C.  Turn  lira. 

New  Influences  in  Scandinavian  Literature.  Marie  Hencfeld. 


Das  Zwanxigste  Jshrhundert.— Berlin.  December  15b 
The  Duelling  Question.  O Beta. 

Poems  by  Count  von  Westarp  and  others. 

In  Praise  of  Kgidy  and  His  ^Serious  Thoughts." 

Whither? — Polities  of  the  Day. 

Hoffmann  von  Faltarsleben.  Xanthippus. 


MAGAZINES. 


Anonymous  Sketches— The  Pole.  LAontine  de  Nittls  (Oliver 
Cnantal). 

The  Theatre  Architecturally  Considered.  Paul  Grayer. 

Across  German  Africa  Round  Atmut  Bagamoyo.  O.Wailly. 
Hlgher-Gnule  Education  and  Social  Duty.  Ea.  Fuster. 

Chinese  Dialogues.  Philippe  Lehault. 

Foreign  Politics.  Mme.  Adam. 

Nouvelle  Revue  Internationale.— Paris.  January  15. 

The  Part  Played  by  Railways  in  Modern  War. 

The  Theatre  in  Spain.  Count  de  SArignnn. 

A Poet  of  Modern  Love— G.de  Porto  Riche.  L.  Labat. 

The  Insulters  of  Women.  N. B.  Wyse. 

RAforme  Socials.— Paris.  January  1. 

The  Society  of  Social  Economy  and  the  Unions  of  Social 
Peace. 

The  French  Solution  of  the  Social  Question.  O.Picot. 

The  Farmers'  Alliance  in  the  United  States.  C.  Jannet. 

Vauban  and  Ilis  Work  on  Social  Science  Under  Louis  XIV. 

G.  Michel. 

January  16. 

Savings  Rank  Reform.  E.  Rostand. 

A Trappist  Monastery  in  China.  AbbA  J.Lemire. 

Vauban  aud  His  Work.—  Continued.  G. Michel. 

Revue  Bleue.—  Paris.  January  2. 

The  Conclusion  of  the  Grand  Manoeuvres. 

Journalists.  Alfred  Capua. 

* January  9. 

The  Campaign  of  1801  in  the  Soudan.  A.Rambaud. 

The  Religious  of  the  Future.  Jainew  Darmstoter. 

From  Vicksburg  to  Niagara.  M.  Boucher. 

Einilo  de  Lavelayo— His  Works  and  His  Ideas.  P.  Laffltte. 

January  10. 

University  Extension  and  the  Social  Question  in  England.  ML 
Lee  lore. 

January  23. 

University  Extension.— Continued.  M.Leclerc. 

Richard  Wagner. 

January  90. 

The  Proclamation  of  the  Republic  in  1792.  F.  A.Aulard. 

Our  Present  Duty,  According  to  M.  Paul  Desjardins.  E. 
Faguet. 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.— January  1. 

The  English  Iti  Burmah.  II.  J. Chailly-Bcrt. 

Diseases  Affecting  Speech.  Alfred  Binot. 

A Stage  in  Economic  Evolution— Trade  In  Large  Establish* 
ments.  George*  Michel. 

Six  Weeks  in  the  Island  of  AmorgOO.  G.  Deschampa 
diaries  Pictet  de  Kochemont  and  His  Diplomatic  Correspond* 

Mice.  G.  Vttlbcrt. 
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January  15. 

Diplomatic  Studies — End  of  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession 
—Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.—  1.  The  Preliminaries  of  the 
Congress.  Due  de  Broglie. 

Parnell  His  Friends  and  His  Enemies.  A.Filon. 

The  Papacy,  Socialism,  and  Democracy.  —III.  A.  Leroy- Beau- 
lieu. 

Sea  Ruffians.—  IV.  Turks  Rather  than  Papists.  Vice-Admiral 
Jurien  de  la  Omvidre. 

Tobacco.  J.  Roc  hard. 

Poetry  and  Truth— On  Recent  Criticisms  of  Lamartine.  VI- 
comte  de  VogQf. 

Revue  Encyclopfdlque.— Paris.  January  1. 

Lohengrin.  With  Portraits.  A.  Pougin. 

Arthur  Rimbaud.  Poet.  Ch.Maurras. 

Ancient  Beliefs  in  Secret  Means  of  Defying  Torture.  E.  Le 
* Blant. 

The  Laboratories  for  Maritime  ZoOlogy.  H.Coupin. 

January  15. 

The  Manufacture  of  Sevres  China.  E.  Gamier. 

The  Cult  of  the  Cross  Before  Jesus  Christ.  G.  Lejeal. 

The  Progress  of  Photography.  L.  Vidal. 

Fustel  de  Coulangee— Uis  Life  and  Work.  With  Portrait. 
Jules  Simon. 

Revue  de  Faraille.— Paris.  January  1. 

Child  Life  Insurance.— I.  Jules  Simon. 

Reflections  on  the  Art  of  Verse.— L Sully  Prudhomme. 
Swallows.  E.  Blanchard. 

Margaret  of  Angoul£me.  A.  de  Mages. 

January  lfk 

Child  Life  Insurance.— n.  J.  Simon. 

The  Art  of  Verse.— II.  S.  Prudhomme. 

Jeanne  d’Arc  and  Her  Saints— Michael,  Catherine,  and  Mar- 
garet A.  France. 

Revue  Frangaise  de  I'Etrmnger  et  des  Colonies.— Paris. 
January  1. 

Russia  in  the  Caucasus.  With  Map.  V.  Thi^hanlt 
The  Proposed  Paris  Ship  Canal.  A.  Bouquet  de  la  Gryo. 

Our  Fleet  in  lH*i  and  the  Foreign  Navies.  G.  Demanche. 

The  Situation  at  Tonkin. 

January  15. 

The  Great  Colonization  Companies  in  Africa.  A.  Noguea. 

The  Crozat  Mission  in  the  French  Soudan. 

The  Situation  at  Tonkin. 

Revue  Q6n6rale.—  Brussels.  January. 

Victor  Jacobs.  C.Woesie. 

Thomsaen.  A.Nyssens. 

The  Social  Peril.  C.  Winterer. 

Revue  Hlstorique.—  Paris.  January-Febmary. 

Ausone  and  His  Time*.  C.  Jullian. 

The  Friends  of  Ludovlc  Sforza  and  Their  Role  In  1406-90.  L. 
G.P6iissler. 


General  Gobert.  — II.  Vauchelet 

The  Memoirs  of  Talleyrand.  J.  Klammermont 

Revue  de  PHypnotisme.— Paris.  January. 

The  Belgian  law  Regarding  Hypnotism.  Dr.  L.  Merveille. 

How  Suggestion  May  Make  Children  Bear  False  Witness.  Dr. 
E.  Bertillon. 

Revue  de  Lille.— Lille.  January. 

The  March  of  Crime  and  the  Progress  of  Education  for  Sixteen 
Years.  A.de  Margerie. 

The  Advantages  aud  Inconveniences  of  the  Concordat.  Abb6 
A.  Fillet 


Revue  Mensuelle  de  1’Bcole  d'Anthropologie. — Paris.  Jan- 
uary 5. 

Industrial  Division  of  the  Stone  Age  and  the  Neolithic  Age.  P. 
Salmon. 

Revue  Phiioeophique.— Paris.  January. 

The  Problem  of  Life.  C.  Dunan. 

The  Malady  of  Pessimism.  B.  Perez. 

Spanish  Philosophers  of  Cuba— F.  Varela,  J.  de  la  Lux,  G_ 
Mount. 

Revue  Scientifique.— Paris.  January  2. 

Henri  Milne  Edwards.  Scientist.  M.Rerthelot. 

Useful  Plants  of  the  Future.  G.  L.  Goodale. 

Photography  of  Meu  and  Animals  in  Motion.  J.Passy. 

January  16. 

The  Electric  Atom.  Wm.  Crookes. 

The  Influenza  Epidemic  and  the  Birth-Rate  la  18W.  V.Tur- 
quan. 

January  28. 

Travels  in  Ontral  Asia.  B.  Grombezerski. 

A u gusto  Cohours  and  Uis  Works  In  8cience.  E.  Grimaux. 

January  30. 

Hundred  Years  of  Demography.—  IIL  Ch.Richet 

Revue  Sociallste.—  Paris.  January  15. 

The  Social-Purity  Question.  Dr.  A.  Delon, 

Fiscal  Reform  and  Inheritance.  O.Francolln. 

The  Depopulation  of  France.  H.Aimet. 

The  National  Secretariat  of  Labor  in  France  and  SwitzerlandL 
B.  Malon. 

Revue  de  Tb^ologle.— Montauban.  January. 

Societies  for  Moral  Culture.  H.  Boia. 

The  Huguenot  Character.  D.  Benoit. 

University  Cstholique.— Lyons.  January  1&, 

The  New  Legislation  of  the  Conclave. 

M.Talne  on  Catholicism  and  Religious  Orders.  P.Pagey. 
Bossuet  and  the  Bible.  Th.Delmont. 


THE  ITALIAN 


La  Civilta  Cattolica.— Rome.  January  1. 

Allocution  of  Pooe  Leo  XHI.  Delivered  at  the  Consistory  Held 
on  December  14,  1801.  Latin  and  Italian  Version. 

The  Thieves  of  Pisa  and  the  Assault  on  the  Papacy. 

On  the  Migrations  of  the  Hittites.— Continuation. 

A New  Theory  l»  Explanation  of  Hypnotism. 

The  Italian  Emigrant.  A Tale. 

January  18. 

Italy  After  Thirty  Years  of  Revolution. 

The  Pontificate  of  Gregory  the  Great  in  the  History  of  Chris- 
tian Civilization. 

The  “Non -Servian"  and  the  Duty  of  Catholics. 

La  Nuovs  Antologia.— Rome.  January  L 

Labor  Problems.  G.  Boccardo. 

Politics  In  1801.  R.  Bought. 

Art.  A.  Venturi. 

In  Italian  Africa.  E.Nencioni. 

The  Franco- Russ lan  Alliance  Under  the  First  Empire.  G. 
Bogliettl. 

The  Origin  of  the  Etruscans.  E.  Brizlo. 

Literary  Notes:  A Critique  of  the  New  Edition  of  the  Works 
of  Shakespeare,  edited  by  W.  H.  Wright  G.Chiarinl. 
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January  16. 

I7$0  in  Tuscany.  E.Masi. 

Gymnastic  Reforms.  A.  Mosso. 

The  Last  Refuge  of  Dante  Alighieri,  T.CasInL 
National  Finance.  M.  Ferrari*. 

Mozart.  O.  A.  Biaggi. 

Science  on  the  Platform.  P.  Mantegnzza. 


La  Rasaegna  Naxionale.—  Florence.  January  1, 

Pauline  Craven  La  Ferronaye  and  Her  Family.  Duchess  The- 
resa Ravaschieri. 

Roman  Poets  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  P.  E.  Castagnola. 

A Journey  to  the  Holy  Land.  A.CoutC 
Modern  Criticism.  F.Cnpello. 

The  Exemeron.— III.  A.Stoppanl. 

Zoroaster.  — Continued.  F.  Marion  Crawford. 

Ecclesiastical  Policy.  Q.Prlnetti. 

English  Literature.  G. Strafforello. 


i January  16. 

The  Exemeron. —HI.  A.8toppanl. 

The  Holy  Land.—  X.  Holy  Saturday  at  Jerusalem.  0.  de*. 
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Cardinal  Lavlgerie  and  the  French  Republic.  —Continued. 

A.  A.  di  Peaaro, 

Zoroaster.  — Continued. 

Ecclesiastical  Discussions  During  the  Last  Month.  R.  Bonghi. 
Pauline  Craven  La  Ferronaye  and  Her  Family.— Continued. 
Duchess  Theresa  Ravaachieri. 
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L'Avenc.—  December  81.  # 

The  Municipal  Archives  of  Barcelona.  Y.  Oorolen. 

La  Ciudad  di  Dios. — January  Si 

Cardinal  Bepiacci.  Father  Honors  to  del  Val. 

Darwinism  and  Anthropology.  Father  Fidel  Faulin. 

The  Origin  and  Influence  of  Romanticism  in  Music.  Father 
de  Uriarte. 

Literary  Controversy.  Letter  to  Doha  Emilia  Pardo  Bazan. 
Father  M.  Saenz. 

Espafia  Moderns.— January  15. 

The  Theory  of  Consolation.  Emilia  P.  Iluzan. 

Cadiz  and  the  First  Expedition  of  Columbus.  A.  de  Castro. 
International  Survey.  Emilio  Castelar. 

Motes  Toward  a Dictionary  of  American  Women  Writers  in  the 
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De  Glds.— Amsterdam.  January. 

The  Work  of  Toynbee  Hall.— I.  Prof.  W.  Van  der  Vlugt. 

White  and  Black  in  the  United  State*.  H-L.F.  Plsuiiwe. 
Abraham  Kuonen.  In  Memoriam.  Prof.  C.  P.  Tlele. 

Elsevier’s  Geiltustrierd  Maandschrift.  — Amsterdam.  Jan- 
uary. 

Portrait  of  Queen  Wilhelraina  of  the  Netherlands.  Th$r£ae 
Schwartze. 


La  Scuola  Positiva.—  December  310. 

Conditional  Punishment.  E.  Ferri. 

The  Theory  of  Statistics  in  Italy.  O.  Maiorana. 

The  Theory  of  Crime  According  to  the  New  Penal  Code.  A. 

CerelU-YIttorL 


MAGAZINES. 


Revista  Cootemporanea.— Madrid.  December  *>. 
Castilian  Imitations  of  Don  Quixote. — Concluded.  C.  Moreno 
Hand  a. 

Literary  Events  of  1800.  M.  de  Palan. 

The  Princes  of  Spanish  Poetry. — Continued.  Juan  Perez  de 
Guzman. 

The  Amphitheatre  at  Verona.  A.  Fernandez  Merino. 


January  15. 

The  Royal  College  of  St.  Bartholomew  and  St.  James,  Granada 
M . T.  Campos. 

The  Amphitheatre  at  Verona  — Concluded.  A.  Fernandez 
Merino. 

Literary  Events  of  1890.  M.  de  Palan. 

The  Princes  of  Spanish  Poetry.  — Continued.  J.  P.  de  Gut- 
man. 
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Portrait  of  the  Artist's  Mother.  ThArAae  Schwartze. 

Views  of  Amsterdam.  J. H.  Wiismuller. 

Th6rd*e  Schwartz*.  Illustrated  Causerie.  H.  Lennanluzoon. 
The  City  of  Amsterdam.  E.  van  Taoe-Meiren. 

In  the  Seventh  Heaven.  Astronomical  Article.  A.A.Nijland. 


Vragen  des  Tijda— Haarlem.  January. 
Compulsory  Insurance  Against  Accidents.  G.  T.  J.  de  Jongh 
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Dagny.  —Stockholm. 

The  Advocacy  of  Mixed  Schools.  Esselde. 

A Swedish  Statesman's  Com»apondence  with  his  Daughter- 
Culture:  Sketch  from  lK£i.  —Continued. 


Nordisk  Tidskrlft— Stockholm. 

•Somsfl:"  A Reminiscence  of  Childhood.  Helena  Nyblom. 
Features  in  the  Life  of  Peter  the  Great,  Oerhard  L Grove. 
On  the  Timber  Trade.  A.  N.KIaer. 

Swedish  Lyrics  of  Christmas.  1HS»1.  Hans  Emil  Lanwon. 
The  Norwegian  Stave  Churches.  Hans  Hildebraud. 


Samtidcn.— Bergen.  November- December. 

Young  Germany:  Literary  Silhouette*.  Ola  Haromm. 

The  Population  of  the  World.  J.  L.  Alver. 

Janus  Hiimm-11  Lowell.  H.  Jambs  Lyche. 
llerud’s  “Mime*."  (Plays.)  Charles  Whibley. 

Skilling  Magasin.— Christiania.  No.  !K. 

Professor  H.C.  Brflgger.  With  Portrait. 

Man-Hunting.  Sketches  from  the  War  in  Algeria.  OjubI 
d' fieri  shoo. 

The  Education  of  the  French  Nobility  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
Gautier. 
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A.  Arena. 

A.A.P.S.  Annals  of  the  Am.  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science. 

A.  C.  Australasian  Critic. 

A.  C.  Q.  Am.  Catholic  Quart.  Review. 
A.  M.  Atlantic  Monthly. 

Ant.  Antiquary. 

A.  Q.  Asiatic  Quarterly. 

A.  It.  Andover  Review. 

A.  Rec.  Architectural  Record. 

Arg.  Argosy. 

As.  Asclepiad. 

Ata.  Atalanta. 

Bank.  Bankers’  Magazine. 

Bank.  I*  Bankers*  Magazine  (London). 
Bel.  M.  Belfort! ’s  Monthly. 

Black.  Blackwood's  Magazine. 

Bkmnn.  Bookman. 

B. M.  Beacon  Magazine. 

B.  Beacon. . 

B.  O.  P.  Boy’s  Own  Paper. 

B.  T.  J.  Board  of  Trade  Journal, 

a Corahill. 

Cal.  R Calcutta  Review. 

Cape  L M.  Cape  Illustrated  Mag. 

C.  F.  M.  Cassell’s  Family  Magazine. 

Chaut.  Chautauquan. 

Ch.  H.  A.  Church  at  Home  and  Abroad. 
Ch.  Mis.  L Church  Missionary  Intelligen- 
ce r and  Record. 

Gh.  M.  Church  Monthly. 

Ch.  Q.  Church  Quarterly  Review. 

C.  J.  Chambers's  Journal. 

C-  M.  Century  Magazine. 

Oos.  Cosmopolitan. 

C.  R Contemporary  Review. 

C.  T.  Christian  Thought. 

Crit,  R Critical  Review 

C.  8.  J.  Cassell's  Saturday  Journal. 

C.  W.  Catholic  World. 

D.  Dial. 

Dem.  Demorest’a  Family  Magazine. 

D.  R Dublin  Review. 

Econ.  J.  Economic  Journal. 

Econ.  R Economic  Review. 

Ed.  R A.  Educational  Review  (New 
York). 

Ed.  R L.  Educational  Review  (Lon- 
don). 

Ed.  Education. 

Eng.  M.  Engineering  Magazine. 

E.  IL  English  Historical  Review. 

E.  I.  English  Illustrated  Magazine. 

E.  R Edinburgh  Review. 

Eaq.  Esquilinc. 


Ex.  Expeditor. 

E.  W.  R Eastern  and  Western  Review. 

F.  Forum. 

F.  R Fortnightly  Review. 

G.  G.  M.  Goldthwaite's  Geographical 

Magazine. 

G.  B.  Greater  Britain. 

0.  M.  Gentleman’s  Magazine. 

0.  0.  P.  Girl's  Own  Paper. 

G.  T.  Great  Thoughts. 

G.  W.  Good  Words. 

Help,  Help. 

Harp.  Harper’s  Magazine. 

Horn.  R Homiletic  Review. 

H.  M.  Home  Maker. 

H.  R Health  Record. 

Ig.  Igdrasil. 

1.  J.  E.  Intcruat'l  Journal  of  Ethics. 
In.  M.  Indian  Magazine  and  Review. 
Ir.  E.  R.  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Record. 

Ir.  M.  Irish  Monthly. 

J.  Ed.  Journal  of  Education. 

Jew.  Q.  Jewish  Quarterly. 

J.  M.  8.  I.  Journal  of  the  Military  Ser- 
vice Institution. 

J.A.E.S.  Journal  of  the  Ass'n  of  En- 
gineering Societies. 

J.  R 0.  L Journal  of  the  Royal  Colonial 

Institute. 

Jur.  R.  Juridical  Review. 

K.  Knowledge. 

K.  0.  King’s  Own. 

L.  A.  H.  Lend  a Hand. 

L.  H.  Leisure  Hour. 

Lipp.  Lippincott’s  Monthly. 

Ixrag.  Longman's  Magazine. 

L Q.  London  Quarterly  Review. 

L.  T.  Ladies’  Treasury. 

Luc.  Lucifer. 

I^id.  M.  Ludgate  Monthly. 

Lr.  Lyceum. 

K.  Month. 

Mac.  Macmillan’s  Magazine. 

M.  A.  IL  Magazine  of  Am.  History. 

M.  C.  Monthly  Chronicle  of  North 
Country  Lore  and  Legend. 
Men.  Menorah  Monthly. 

Mis.  R Missionary  Review  of  World. 
Mis.  H.  Missionary  Herald. 

M.  N.  C.  Methodist  New  Connexion. 
Mon.  Monist. 

M.  P.  Monthly  Packet. 

M.  R Methodist  Review. 

N.  A.  R North  American  Review. 

Nat.  R National  Review. 


Nat.  M. 
N.  C. 

N.  E. 

N.  E.  M. 
New  R 
N.  H. 

N.  N. 

O. 

O.  D. 

O.  M. 

P. A.H. 

P.  E.  F. 
Photo.  6. 
Photo.  R. 


National  Magazine. 

Nineteenth  Century. 

Near  Engl  ander  and  Yale  Re- 
view. 

New  England  Magazine. 

New  Review. 

Newberv  House  Magazine. 
Nature  Notea. 

Outing. 

Our  Day. 

Overland  Monthly. 

Papers  of  American  Histori- 
cal Am’n. 

Palestine  Exploration  Fund. 
Photographic  Quarterly. 
Photographic  Reporter. 


Phren.  M.  Phrenological  Magazine. 


P.  L. 

P.  %.  B. 

P.  R 
P.  8. 
p.  a Q. 
Pay.  R 


Poet  Lore. 

Presbyterian  Quarterly. 
Presbyterian  and  Reformed 
Review. 

Philosophical  Review. 
Popular  Science  Monthly. 
Political  Science  Quarterly. 
Proceedings  of  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Research. 

Q.  Quiver. 

Q. J.  Econ.  Quarterly  Journal  of  Eco- 
nomics. 

Q.  J.  G.  S.  Quarterly  Journal  of  tlie  Geo- 
logical Society. 

Q.  R Quarterly  Review, 

ft.  R Review  of  Reviews. 

R C.  Review  of  the  Churches. 

8.  C.  School  and  College. 

Scot  0.  M.  Scottish  Geographical  Maga- 
zine. 

Scottish  Review. 

Scots  Magazine. 

Scribocr’a  Magazine. 

Strand. 

Sunday  Magazine*, 

Sunday  at  Horae. 

Temple  Bar. 

Tinsley’s  Magazine. 

Treasury. 

University  Magazine. 

United  Service. 

United  Service  Magazine. 
Wilson’s  Photographic  Maga- 
zine. 

Wei.  Rev.  Welsh  Review. 

Westminster  Review. 

Young  England. 

Young  Man. 


Scot.  R 
Boots. 
Scrib. 
Str. 

Sun.  M. 
Sun.  H. 

T.  B. 

Tin. 

Trees. 

U.  M. 

U.  8. 

U.  8.  M. 
W.  P.  XL 


W.  R 
Y.  E. 
Y.  M. 
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ABrial  Navigation:  Suggestions  toward  Human  Flight,  H.C. 
Kirk,  EngM. 

Afghans,  Peppered  by,  Archibald  Forbes,  Cos. 

Africa: 

The  Gold-Fields  of  South  Africa.-L,  G. Halle,  EngM. 

The  Fate  of  the  Soudan.  ER  Jon. 

The  Nile  Campaign,  C.  Williams,  U8M. 

The  Siege  and  Fall  of  Khartoum.  F.  R.  Wingate,  USM. 
Central  African  Trade  and  the  Nyassaland  Waterway,  Black. 
White  and  Black  in  Natal,  Misses  H.E.Colenso  and  A.Wer- 
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The  Road  from  Mashonalaod.  J.T.  Bent,  FR 
A Crisis  In  British  East  Africa,  AQ.  Jan. 

Agnosticism:  Are  Agnostics  In  Good  Faith f C. Coupe,  DR, Jan. 
Aman.  St.,  Was  ho  au  Anglican?  Rev. 8.  F.  Smith,  M. 
Alabama,  Ir.M. 

Alexander.  Dr.  Archibald,  Rev.  T.L,  Cuvier  on,  Tress. 

A llston,  Washington,  as  a Painter.  Scnb. 

Ancient  Literature,  Romance  of,  W.  M.  F.  Petrie,  L1I. 

Andes  of  the  Equator,  E.  Whym person,  LH. 

Animal  Industry,  The  Bureau  of.  George  W.  Hill,  Chaut. 
Animals,  The  Nearness  of.  to  Men,  E.P.  Evans,  AM. 
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Archaeology  in  South  Shields  Museum,  R.  Blair,  Ant. 

Aristides,  Apology  of,  Rev.  O.T.  Stokes,  SunH. 
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Army,  The  British: 
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Our  Military  Unreadiness.  Mac. 

Field  Artillery  Tactics.  USM. 

The  Army  Reserve  Man,  Rev.  W.LeG  rave,  USM. 

Education  for  the  Army,  H.  Hardman,  USM. 
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Association,  The  Influence  of,  Rev.W.C.  Wllbor,  CT. 

Astronomy : 

Relative  Brightness  of  the  Planets,  J.  E.  Gore,  K. 

The  Moon,  Sir  R Ball,  GW. 
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Bible  Society,  British  and  Foreign,  Archdeacon  Farrar,  RC, 
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Bibliolatry,  W.  Lloyd  on.  WR 
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Birds: 
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Black  Forest,  From  the,  to  the  Black  Sea,  Poultney  Bigelow', 
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Lord  Kmitsford  and  Colonial  Opinion  on  Home  Rule,  CR. 
Harry  Gow  on  Imperial  Federation,  Scots. 

Colonists,  Domestic  and  Social  Life  of  the,  E.  E.  Hale,  Chaut. 
Columbus,  Christopher: 

When  waa  Columbus  Born!  Rev. L.  A. Dutto,  CW. 

The  Enterprise  of  Christopher  Columbus.— II.,  A.  Harvey, 
MAH. 

The  Columbus  Portraits.— II. , William  Eleroy  Curtis.  Cos. 
Commerce,  Our  Lake,  and  Ways  to  the  Sea,  C.  K.  Davis,  F. 


Congress, How  a Bill  Presented  in.  Becomes  a Law,  Chaut 
Connecticut  National  Guard,  The,  Lieut.  W.  H.C.  Bowen,  0. 
Conservatism  in  Scotland,  NatR. 

Corot— His  Life  and  Character,  C.  Thurwanger,  NEM. 

Counter  Council:  The  Government  of  London,  Bir  J.  Lubbock, 

Covenant,  The  Half-Way,  Willaton  Walker,  NE. 

Cowboy  Life— The  Trail,  O 
Crime.  The  Scleuoe  of,  LAli. 

Criminal  Classes,  The  Parisian.  B.  A. Cody,  M. 
Cross-Examination,  Lord  Bramwell  on,  NC. 

Cuba.  Spain,  and  the  United  States,  Kollo  Ogden,  Chaut 
Curling.  The  Game  of,  K. C. Whitest,  O. 

Cycling  in  Mid-Pacific,  C.  E.Travathen.  O. 

Dakota,  The  Prairies  and  Coteaus  of,  Sam  T. Clover,  NEM. 
Darien  Expedition.  B.  Taylor,  Scot  R,  Jon. 

Devon,  South,  C.  P.  Harper,  LudM. 

Denmark:  The  Ruyal  Danish  Theatre,  William  Archer,  Harp 
Dcnominationalism,  Scripture  Limits  of,  J.  A.  Waddell,  PQ. 
Diet  for  Cold  Weather,  N.  E.  Yorko-Daviea,  GM. 

Dilke.  Sir  Charles,  and  the  Forest  of  Dean:  Reply  to  article  of 
Harold  Frederic,  W.  T.  Stead,  WelR. 

Divorce,  see  under  Marriage  Laws. 

Dfil linger,  Dr.  von.  Life  and  Writings  of,  ER,  Jan. 

Doubt*  and  Doubters.  Rev.  J.Q.  Adams,  C*T. 

Dress  Reform.  Some  Efforts  in  the  Way  of,  Dem. 

Drexel  Institute  The.  Philadelphia.  C-M.  Depew.  EngM. 
Duffcrin.  Marchioness  of,  Canadiau  Journal  of,  GB,  Jan. 
Dutch  Colonial  Governors,  J.G.  Wilson,  NatM. 

Earthquakes,  Concerning,  C J. 

Education,  see  also  conteut*  of  Education^  Educational  Re- 
view, and  University  Extension. 

Professional  Studies  lor  L'ndergrad  nates,  C.  A. Collin.  UM. 
University  Extension  at  Brown  University,  W.  II.  Telman.  IX. 
Au  Experiment  in  Education,  Mary  A.Aner.  P8. 

Is  Compulsory  Education  a Failure!  J.J.Daviea,  WR. 
Organization  of  hvxxjudaty  Education  iu  Scotlaud,  Soot K,  Jan. 
Saving  Our  Schools  and  Catholic  Education,  DR, Jan. 

The  Irish  Education  Question,  T.  W. Russell,  FR. 

A Controversy  of  Moment.  Ly,  Jan. 

Education  for  the  Army,  H.  Hardman,  USM. 

^*Thc  Truth  about  Egypt,  EWR. 

Troubled  Egypt  and  the  iAte  Khedive,  F.  Scudamore,  Black. 
In  the  Lotus  Land,  C-  W.  Wood.  Arg. 

The  late  Khedive  Tewflk  of  Egypt,  Edward  Dicey,  NC. 

Elect  inns.  Perils  of  Our  National,  o.F.  Edmunds.  F. 

Elections,  English: 

Parliamentary  and  Election  Prospects,  QR,  Jan. 

The  Coming  Crisis,  ER.  Jan. 

Electoral  Commission,  Minority  Report  of  the,  1fl77.  MAH. 
Electors,  The  Choice  of  Presidential,  E.J.  Phelps.  F. 
Electricity,  Possibilities  of.  Prof. Win. Crookee,  FR. 
Electricity  in  Relation  to  Science,  Prof . Wm. Crookes,  PS. 
Elk-Kunting  in  Manitoba,  O. 

Engineer,  Who  Is  an,  Oherlin  Smith  EngM. 

Engl  net*  ring.  Government,  Defended,  Lieut. -Col.  W.  S.  King, 
EngM. 

England.  The  Duty  and  Destiny  of.  In  India.  81r  E.  Arnold.  NR. 
England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.  ChQ,  Jan. 

England  at  Foreign  Courts,  Sir  F.  J.  Goldimiid,  EWR. 
Esquimaux:  The  Arctic  Highlander,  Benjamin  Sharp.  Scrflv 
Ethnic  Religion  and  Christianity,  K.  V. Gerhart,  AK. 
Etymological  Diversions,  G.  L.  Auperson,  GM. 

Evolution,  Foundations  of.  Rev.  j.  Gerard,  M. 

Fad,  A Dangerous:  The  Fresh- Air  Fiend.  H.  A. Tuttle.  BeiJL 
Faith,  Fruitful,  Identical  in  all  Ages,  OD. 

Famine.  The  Russian:  Help  for  Kussinu  Starvelings,  RR 
Farmer  Boy,  Pets  and  Sports  of  a,  Murat  Halstead.  Cow 
Farmington  Summer  School  of  Philosophy,  J.  C.  Murray,  ScotR, 
Jan. 

Fiction,  Early  Russian,  H Wilson,  DR,  Jan* 

Fiji,  A.  C.  Fuller,  AQ.  Jan. 

Financial:  The  Sub-Treasury  Plan,  C.C.Post,  A. 

Fires  on  Transatlantic  Steamers,  Earl  do  la  Ware,  NAR 
Flight  from  the  Fields,  A. Gave,  Mac. 

Florida  and  the  South,  Recollections  of,  E. P. Scammon,  CW. 
Florida  “Cracker,"  At  the  Home  of  a,  C.  B.  Moore,  Dem. 
Fonseca,  The  Rise  and  Fall  of,  Rol>ert  Adams,  Jr.,  Co* 
Forbes,  Archibald:  Peppered  by  Afghans,  Cos. 

Fremont,  Jessie  Benton:  A Home  Found  and  Lost,  HM. 
Fronde's  Catherine  of  Arragou.  ER.  Jan. 

Galitzin,  Prince,  Priest,  and  Pioneer,  H.  D.  Richardson,  Lipp- 
Gambling:  Monte  Carlo  and  Its  Gtuning  Tables,  CSJ, 

Garden,  A Small,  and  What  It  Produced,  N.S.Stoweli,  Dem. 
Gavozzo,  Alessandro,  Q. 

Geological; 

The  Story  of  a Strange  Land,  Prof.  David  8.  Jordan,  P8. 
Recent  Oceanic  Causeways,  M.  E.  Blanchard,  PS. 

The  Wind  as  a Factor  In  Geology,  G-P. Merrill,  EngM. 
German  Family,  Three  Months  in  a,  E Sitnpklnson,  KO. 
German  Politics,  Present  Condition  of.  G.W.  Hiurnan,  ChsuL 
Gladstone.  Rosebery  versus,  Ix>ni  Brabourne.  Black. 
Gold-Fields.  The,  of  South  Africa,  G.  Halle,  EngM. 

Gordon,  General,  and  the  Fall  of  Khartoum,  L1I,  USM. 

Gore’s  Brampton  Lectures,  ChQ,  Jau. 

Gospels,  Distinctive  Characteristics  of  the  Four,  E.C.  Murray, 
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Grafts,  Historian,  I,  Abrahams.  Jew'Q.  Jan. 

Granite,  Industry,  The,  in  New  England,  N'EM. 

Great  Men,  New  Calendar  of,  John  Morley,  NC, 

Greece,  The  Balkan  States  and,  Cbaut. 

Greek  Office  Books  Translations  of.  ScotR,  Jan. 

Guelph  Family : The  Ancestors  of  the  Queen,  IL  W.  Wolff,  NatR 
Guilds: 

Early  Guilds,  0.  Radford,  GM. 

Guilds  of  the  City  of  Loudon,  C.  Welch,  NH. 

Gulf  Stream,  Recent  Discoveries  Concerning;  the,  6M. 
Gymnastics.  Homely,  Alice  B. Tweedy,  PS. 

Hafiz,  QR  Jan. 

Haggard.  IL Rider,  Intervlew’ed,  Rtr,  Jan. 

Hampton  Court;  Wolsey’s  Palace,  Rev.  J. Telford,  Q. 

Hardy,  Thomas,  J.  X.  Robinson  on,  WR 

Haw  thorne,  Personal  Recollections  of  Nathaniel,  H.  Bridge, 
Harp. 

Haydou.  Benjamin  Robert.  TB. 

Heads,  Studies  of,  Edward  Garrett,  YM. 

Hebrew  Words,  Notes  on.  Prof . W.  Roliertson  Smith,  JewQ,  Jan. 
Hegel's  Dialectic,  J.  E.  M 'Taggart,  Mind,  Jan. 

Hexateuch,  Principal  Cave  on  the.  Prof.  Driver,  CR 
Hickey,  Emily  11..  IrM. 

Highbinders,  Frederick  J.  Masters.  Chant. 

Hill,  David  Bennett,  Charles  A. Collin  and  a Political  Oppo- 
nent, RR 
Holland: 

A Day  on  the  Ice  in  Holland,  C.  Edwards,  BOP. 

On  Butch  Canals,  C. 

Holy  Land,  Historical  Geography  of  the.  Rev. G.  A. Smith,  Ex. 
Homer,  Ti»e  Figures  of.  Julia  li . Caverno.  AR. 

Homer  and  the  Higher  Criticism,  Andrew  Lang,  NatR. 

Hong  Kong  and  Its  Jubilee,  C. 

Horace.  OR,  Jan. 

Horses:  The  Post-Office  norse,  the  Vestry  Horse,  and  the  Brew- 
er's Horse,  W.J.  Gordon,  LH. 

The  Hackney  Horse,  Louis  N.  Megargee,  Lipp. 

Hudson  Bay  Traders:  A Skin  for  a Skin,  Julian  Ralph,  Harp. 
Hull-House,  The,  Alice  Miller,  CRev. 

Hypnotism : Its  Relation  to  Psychical  Research.  B.  0.  Flower,  A. 
Ibsen's  Women.  Some  of,  Daniel  K. Dodge,  NHL 
Illustration,  American,  of  To-day,  W.  A. Coffin,  Scrlb. 
Incarnation,  I>oes  the  Church  Believe  in,  C. C. Starhuck,  NFL 
Inchbald,  Mrs.,  and  William  Gudwin,  Miss  LA. Taylor,  Loug. 
India: 

Religions  of  India  as  Illustrated  by  Their  Temples,  Sunil. 

At  a Parsec  Wedding,  M. Thorne,  CFM. 

Indians:  Wrongs  and  Rights  of  the  Red  Men,  QD. 

Influenza  and  Halicin,  Dr. T.  J.  Maclagnn,  NC. 

Inglis.  Lord  President,  Hon. Lord  M'Laren  ou,  JurR  Jan. 
Inspiration  and  Heresy,  P. Cameron,  A. 

Insurance: 

Life  Insurance  for  Officers  of  the  Army  am!  Nary,  USM. 
National  Insurance  and  State  Pensions,  Mac. NatR 
Invention,  Relation  of,  to  Conditions  of  Life,  (LH.  Knight,  Cos. 
Ireland:  The  Education  Question,  T.  W. Russell,  FR 
Irish  at  Nantes,  Rev.  P.  Hurley,  DR,  Jan. 

Irrigation. A Great  Domain  by,  Gov.  J.N.  Irwin,  F. 

Islam,  Cultural  Progress  in.  Prof.  A.  Vamb6ry,  KWR 
Italy,  The  Foreign  Policy  of,  E.de  Lavulsye,  CR 
Jacicson,  Andrew,  Unpublished  Letters  of,  OM. 

Japan,  Love  and  Marriage  in.  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  Cos. 
Jeremiah.  The  Prophet,  Rev. C.  8.  Horne,  YM. 

Jesuit  Aggression  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Minnesota,  OD. 
Jews: 

Real  Cause  of  the  Persecution  of  Jews  in  Russia,  Men, 

The  Jews  in  New  York.— II.,  Richard  Wheatley.  CM. 

The  Jewish  Colony  in  London,  Mrs.  Brewer,  SunM. 

“Sire,  the  Jews!"  KO. 

• Dr.  Fried  Under  on  the  Jewish  Religion,  JewQ,  Jan. 

Effect  of  Biblical  Criticism  upon  Jewish  Religion,  JewQ,  Jan. 
Journalism,  The  Methods  of  New.  J.  Adze,  Welti. 

Tlie  Managing  Editor,  Julius  Chambers,  Linp. 

Kamschatka:  Bighorn  Hunting,  F.li.li.Uuillemard,  Bloc. 
Kane,  Sir  RoberLlrM. 

Kennels,  The  St.  Bernard,  of  America,  E.  IL  Morris,  0 
Khartoum,  The  Siege  and  Fall  of,  Maj.F.R.  Wingate.  USM. 
Knight  Service,  Introduction  of,  Into  England,  J.  iL  Hound, 
EH,  Jan. 

Knutaford.  Lord,  and  Colonial  Opinion  on  Home  Rule,  CR 
Labor  Colonies,  The  German,  Francis  G.  Peabody,  F. 

Labor  Questions: 

State  of  the  Skilled  Labor  Market.  BTJ,  Jan. 

The  Labor  Platform.  Tom  Mann  and  Ben  Tillett,  NewR 
The  Church  and  Labor  Problems.  RC,  Jan. 

The  Eight  Hours  8ystem  in  New  Zealand.  W.  A.  Ell  Is,  GB,  Jan. 
The  Labor  Party  in  New  South  Wales,  Sir  H.  Pm  k.-s,  CR 
Lake  Commerce,  Our,  and  Ways  to  the  Sea,  C.  K.  Davis,  F. 
Land  Titles.  Australian  Registry  of,  Edward  Atkinson.  CM. 
Language  of  Animals,  Observations  on  the,  M.  DeL.  Dut lifers,  1*8. 
Lantern  Slides  by  the  Carbon  Process,  B. 

Law  and  Lawyers: 

Sources  of  the  Law  of  Scotland.  Prof.  D.  Wilson.  JurR,  Jan. 
Post  Obits  and  Equity,  J.  M.M'Candllsh,  JurR.  Jan. 

Archives  of  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary.  C\ Scott,  JurR,  Jan. 
Cross-Examination.  Lord  Brain  well  on.  NC. 

The  Accused  as  a Witness,  F.  Mead.  NC. 

Laymen's  Movement,  The,  a Symposium,  RR 


League,  The.  as  a Political  Instrument.  AM. 

Leisure,  E Goose  and  A.W.W  Dale.  YM. 

Liberty.  Personal,  Edward  Atkinson  ami  E.T. Cabot,  PS. 

Liria  and  Xerica,  Duke  of.  Diary  of,  QR,  Jan. 

Literary  Collaboration,  Walter  Bess  tit,  NewR 
Literary  Production,  A Year's.  Hamilton  W.Mabie.  F. 
Literature.  A Claim  for  American.  W.Clark  Russell,  NAR 
Local  Option,  Rev.,1.  Halpin  on,  M. 

Logicul  Calculus,  W. E.  Johnson,  Mind,  Jon. 

Lokl  nud  the  Nibel ungen  Hoard.  8.F.F. Vletch.  Scots. 

London,  Government  of,  Bir  John  Lubbock,  FR 
London  Street  Life,  Rev.  A.  R.  Buckland,  GW. 

Longfellow's  “Golden  Legend"  and  Its  Analogues.  PL. 
Lotteries,  Suppression  of,  by  Taxation,  Horace  white,  F. 
Lotteries  and  Gambling.  Anthony  Comstock,  NAR 
Lottery,  The  Louisiana: 

The  Louisiana  Lottery:  Its  Histonr,  EL  IL  Farrar,  CRev, 

The  Degradation  of  a State,  C.C.Bucl,  CM. 

Loyola.  Ignatius,  LQ,  Jan. 

Lynch  Law.  N.J.D.  Kennedy  on.  JurR,  Jan. 

Macbeth,  Studies  in.  Albert  H.Tolman,  AM. 

Malliug  Abbey.  P.  LL  Bate.  LudM 
Manchester  Ship  Canal,  D. Baton.  GW. 

Manhattan  Island:  The  Dutch  Colonial  Governors,  J.G  Wilson, 
NatM. 

Manning,  Cardinal:  John  G. Kenyon,  CW;  Geo. D.M.Peixotto. 
Men. 

Memorial  Sketch  of  Cardinal  Manning.  Orhv  Shipley,  CW. 
Manning  in  the  Church  of  England,  R.  0.  Wllbcrlorco,  NC. 
The  (’aril inal  Archbishop,  Rev.  J.  Morris,  M. 

Reminiscences  of  Cardinal  Manning,  CR 
Marbot.  General: 

Memoirs  of  General  Marbot.  ER.  Black,  QR  Jan. 

An  Aide-de-Camp  of  Mnsscna,  TB. 

MorriAge  and  the  Marriage  Laws: 

The  Future  of  Marriage.  FR 

The  Marriage  Tie:  Its  Sanctity  and  Its  Abuse,  NewR. 

At  a Parsec  Wedding.  M.  Thorne.  CFM. 

Love  and  Marriage  in  Japan,  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  Cos. 

Matter  and  Man,  Rev.  Charles  W.  Mil  lard,  CT. 

Mechanics,  American  Supremacy  in— .111.,  Coleman  Sellers, 
EngM. 

Memory,  Illusions  of.  W.  IL  Burnham.  8crlb. 

Men-Servants  in  England,  Lady  Violet  Greville,  NatR 
Meredith.  George,  YM. 

Methodist  Controversy  of  lfl&l,  LQ.  Jan. 

Methodist  (Ecumenical  Conference,  LQ.  Jan:  PMQ.  Jan. 
Microscope,  The,  Its  Structure  and  Its  Teachings,  llomR 
Military  Tmiulng,  Is  Our,  Adequate?  Col . C.  W.  Larned,  F, 
Mining,  American,  in  1891,  Albert  Williams,  Jr.,  EngM. 
Missions: 

The  Ctesarea  Station,  Western  Turkey,  MisM. 

Training  Schools  for  Girls  at  Sau  Sebastiun,  Spain,  MisIL 
Glimpse  of  Woman's  Work  iu  China,  ChHA. 

Importance  of  Winning  China  for  Christ.  MisB 
The  Great  Missionary  Uprising,  Rev.  D.  L.  Leonard,  MisR 
An  Evangelical  Tour  lu  Jupati,  Rev. F. 8. Curtis,  MisR 
The  Church  Missionary  Society  and  Proselytlsm,  ChQ.Jon. 
Monmouth,  The  Battle  of.  John  G.  Nicolay,  Chaut. 

Monte  Carlo  and  Its  Gaming  Tables,  CSJ. 

Mosses,  British,  Justice  Fry,  K. 

Music,  see  contents  of  Music. 


National  Banks,  Can  Our,  Be  Made  Safer?  E.R.  Laoey,  NAR 
National  Guard,  The  Connecticut,  W.H.C. Bowen.  O. 

National  Guard,  The  New,  Francis  V. Greene,  CM. 

National  Religion,  Receut  Works  on,  ChQ,  Jan. 

Navies: 

The  Russian  Navy  In  the  Black  Sea,  R.Suwaroff,  USM. 
Australian  Naval  Defence,  USM. 

Nicaragua  Cana),  The,  and  Commerce,  Warner  Miller,  F. 
Nicaragua  Canal.  The:  Its  Political  Aspects,  W.L. Merry,  F. 
Nile  CWmpaign.  Charles  Williams,  USM. 

Norway  In  Winter,  TB. 

Nursing,  District,  Isalwl  Hampton,  CRev. 

Old  Testament  Literature,  Dr.  Driver's  Introduction  to.lZaq,  Jan. 

Ollphant,  Laurence,  Canon  Knox  Little  on,  NIL 

Olympian  Religion.  The,  William  E. Gladstone,  NAR 

One  Vote,  One  value,  St.  L.Strachey,  NatR 

Opera,  The.  Edmund  C.  Stanton,  NAR 

Opium  Trade,  The  Indian  Government  and  the,  MlsH. 

Opportunities  and  Obligations  of  College  Education,  Treas. 

Osmanli  Folk  Tales.  Miss  L.  M.J.  Garnett,  EWR 

Oxford  Before  the  Reformation,  QR  Jan. 

Palestine: 

Old  Pool  in  Upper  Kedron  Valley,  Plan  of,  0.  Schick, 
PE,  Jan. 

The  Tomb-Cuttere’  Cubits  at  Jerusalem,  W.  M.  F.  Petrie, 
PEF.  Jan. 

Pamir,  The: 

A Geographical  and  Political  Sketch,  E.D.  Morgan,  Scot  GM, 
Jan. 

Col. Gram bcheffsky’s  Explorations.  AQ,  Jan. 

Htinza.  Nagyr,  etc.,  Pr.O.W.  Leltner.  AQ.  Jan. 

Derwaz  and  Knrutcgiu,  ('.  Johnston,  AQ.  Jan. 

Agriculture  lu  the  Sub-Puuiirion  Region,  0.  Capua,  AQ,  Jan. 
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Panama  Canal,  Present  State  of  the,  Rear-Admiral  E.  H.  Sey- 
mour, NC. 

Parker,  rheodore,  Tribute  to  the  Memory  of,  C. K. Tuckerman, 
MAH. 

Pauperism:  Poor  Relief  in  Italy,  F.S.Nitti,  EconR,  Jan. 

Peace  Congress  in  Rome,  The,  Matteo  Procnet,  ClillA. 

Pedro  Horn:  The  Last  American  Monarvh,  J.Rcalf,  Jr. A. 
Persia: 

The  Soldiers  of  the  Shah,  Maj.  Graham**,  BOP. 

The  Reign  of  Terror  in  Persia,  Sheikh  Djemal  el  Din.  OR. 

Tim  Telegraph  Department  in  Persia,  C.  E.  Biddulph,  AQ,  Jan. 
Petroleum  Industry,  The,  Peter  MacOueen,  Cos. 

Phil  1 1 1».  Wendell,  letters  of,  to  Lydia  Maria  Child,  NEM. 
Philosophy,  A Summer  School  ot~  Farmington,  J.C.Murray, 
ScotR  Jan. 

Photography,  see  contents  of  Photographic  Quarterly  and 

Beacon . 

Photography  and  Athletics,  W I.  L.  Adams.  O. 

Photography,  Leading  Amateurs  in,  C.  B.  More,  Cos. 

Physical  Culture. — I..  J.  M Buckley,  Chaut 
Pictures,  Modern,  and  the  New  York  Market.  C.  Blssell.  BelM- 
Pitt : Rosebery's  Biography,  A.St.J.CterkeDR  Jan;  R.S.  Long, 
W’R 

Plato.  The  Genius  of.  W.  Pater,  CR. 

Poetry,  On  Inspiration  in.  S.  Coleridge,  WeIR. 

Political:  Danger  Ahead.  Robert  8. Taylor.  A. 

Politics.  Independence  in— A Protest,  L.  Satterthwalte,  NE. 
Polytechnic,  The  London,  and  Its  Chicago  Excursion,  Albert 
Shaw,  RR. 

Population.  Urban,  Carroll  D.  Wright,  PR. 

Preaching,  Elements  of  Effective,  Rev.  E.  T. Cross,  HomR. 
Preaching,  Popular,  in  England,  in  tit©  Fourteenth  Century, 
EH,  Jan. 

Presbyterian  Reunion  and  a National  Church,  ScotR,  Jan. 
Princeton  Sketches,  George  R.  Wallace,  UM. 

Printer- Publisher,  A Venetian,  in  the  16th  Century,  H.  F.  Brown, 
AM. 

Privy  Council,  Acts  of  the,  ER  Jan. 

Protestantism  and  Catholicism  os  Factors  in  Civilization, 
HomR. 

Protection  Historically  Considered,  J.  D. Miller.  BelM. 
Psychical  Research,  Ibeosophy  ami,  W.  Kingsland,  Luc,  Jan. 
Psychogenesis,  Pror.C,  L.  Morgan,  Mind.  Jan. 

Public  Speak iug.  Dr.  Thuin  Davidson,  YM. 

(Quakers,  Persecutions  of  the,  by  the  Pilgrims,  G.F. Tucker, 
NatM. 
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THK  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


THE  distinct  American  edition  of  The  Review 
of  Reviews  with  this  issue  enters  upon  its 
second  year.  With  no  use  of  extraordinary  expedi- 
ents to  gain  public  notice  or  to  secure  a rapid  in- 
crease of  circulation,  the  magaziue  has  had  a growth 
which  requires  the  printing  of  seventy  thousand 
copies  this  month.  It  would  be  a needless  reserve 
for  the  sake  of  a false  modesty  to  refrain  from  re- 
peating the  generally-expressed  opinion  of  experi- 
enced observers  to  the  effect  that  the  quick  risk?  of 
this  Review  to  a place  of  influence  and  considera- 
tion has  been  without  precedent  iu  the  history  of 
American  periodicals. 

Certainly  nothing  could  be  further  from  our 
thoughts  than  to  repeat  such  expressions  in  the 
spirit  of  boastfulness.  The  Review  aims  to  be  a 
monthly  guide-book  and  convenience  to  intelligent 
people  of  all  classes ; but,  mom  than  that,  it  has 
some  sense  of  a mission  to  perform.  And  therefore 
the  growth  of  its  circulation  and  influence  is  to  bo 
considered  not  so  much  in  the  light  of  objects  suc- 
cessfully attained  as  of  dawning  opportunity  and 
of  means  to  higher  ends.  While  working  in  per- 
fect harmony  and  constant  co-operation  with  Mr. 
Stead’s  London  Review  of  Reviews,  and  enjoying 
advance  access  to  all  the  material  prepared  for  that 
periodical,  the  American  Review,  as  readers  famil- 
iar with  both  need  not  be  informed,  is  edited  and 
manufactured  in  its  entirety  in  New  York,  and  is 
as  truly  an  American  periodical  as  any  other  pub- 
lished in  this  country.  But  it  aims  to  be  something 
more  and  broader  than  American,  while  yielding 
to  none  in  loyalty  and  in  devotion  to  the  progress 
and  welfare  of  the  American  people.  Its  view  is  not 
limited  by  liues  of  political  jurisdiction.  It  ac- 
knowledges human  relatinnshiins  tliat  have  wider 
claim  than  nationality.  It  conceives  of  still  larger 
federations  yet  to  come.  It  recognizes  the  stii|Man- 
dous  part  that  the  English-speaking  peoples  must 
play  in  the  coming  years,  and  it  aims  to  promote 
their  harmony  and  their  sense  of  unity,  for  the  sake 
of  the  world’s  peace  and  redemption. 

To  tliat  end  it  lias  tried,  and  will  continue  to 


try,  to  make  each  part  of  the  English-speaking 
world  more  familiar  with  the  progress  and  the  cur- 
rent political  ami  social  life  of  the  other  ]>arts. 

Thus  in  the  past  year  the  American  edition  has  en- 
deavored to  make  its  readers  feel  a real  sense  of  ac- 
quaintance with  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  and  his  fellow* 
workers  in  South  Africa  who  are  constructing  for 
the  Anglo-Teutonic  races  an  empire  from  Cape  Town 
to  the  regions  beyond  -Mashonnland.  It  has  tried  to 
make  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  the  Australian  labor  move* 
ment,  and  the  general  swing  of  politics  and  discus- 
sion in  the  antipodal  island-continent,  seem  near, 
actual,  and  worth  our  attention.  To  British  and 
Irish  men  and  affairs  it  has  given  large  Space,  as 
it  will  continue  to  do.  For  one  of  its  most  cher- 
ished purposes  is  the  promotion  of  that  right  and 
normal  intimacy  of  relationship  between  the  empire 
and  the  republic  that  every  dictate  of  reason  and 
of  the  higher  morality  sanctions  and  demands. 

It  was  Mr.  Stead’s  desire  to  found  a journal  which, 
with  its  affiliated  editions,  should  reach  all  these 
English-speaking  regions,  and  should  be  iu  some 
sense  the  organ  of  an  ** English -shaking  world,” 
united  at  least  in  its  possession  of  a common  origin, 
history,  and  literature,  common  religious  ideas  and 
forms,  essentially  similar  legal  and  political  struct- 
ures, and  identical  social  problems  and  aspirations. 

The  task  has  been  in  great  part  accomplished  al- 
ready. The  Review  of  Reviews  is  to-day  more 
widely  read  among  the  English-speaking  peoples, 
internationally  considered,  than  any  other  periodi- 
cal. The  London  edition  now  circulates  more  ex- 
tensively in  Australia  than  any  other  magazine, 
whether  Australian  or  foreign ; and  arrangements 
liave  been  concluded  for  the  publication  in  Sydney 
of  a special  Australasian  edition  for  which  a large 
demand  is  assured*.  Thus  the  aggregate  circulation 
of  all  editions  of  The  Review,  now  approximately 
225,000  copies,  will  doubtless  have  reached  300,000 
before  the  American  edition  enters  its  third  year. 

To  satisfy  a wish  expressed  by  many  of  our  readers, 
we  have  great  pleasure  in  presenting  a portrait  of 
Mr.  Stead  as  the  frontispiece  of  this  number. 
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SENATOR  HOROAX,  OF  ALABAMA. 


Jht  Vexatious was  extreniely  unfortunate  that,  just 
Behring  at  the  moment  when  all  right-minded 
Question.  were  pleased  over  the  conclusion 

of  a treaty  between  this  country  and  Great  Britain 
providing  for  the  arbitration  of  disputed  questions 
about  the  Alaskan  seal  fisheries,  Lord  Salisbury 
should  have  evoked  in  every  corner  of  the  United 
States  a momentary  anti-British  feeling  such  ns  has 
hardly  been  witnessed  since  tho  days  when  Lord 
Salisbury's  Tor)-  England  was  actively  abetting  the 
Southern  secession.  It  is  worth  while  to  remark, 
moreover,  that  this  feeling  was  quite  as  intense  in 
the  South  ns  in  the  North,  and  by  no  men  more 
Btrongly  expressed  than  by  ex -Confederates.  The 
whole  country  was  set  ablaze  by  what?  By  Lord 
Salisbury’s  refusal  to  renew  a reasonable  modus 
viirnlli  for  tho  protection  of  seal  life  during  the 
approaching  breeding  season  and  pending  the  mak- 
ing of  permanent  arrangements  as  the  result  of  the 
arbitration.  Senator  Morgan,  of  Alabama,  and  Sena- 
tor Frye,  of  Maine,  representing  opposite  parties  and 
different  sections,  were  unqualified  in  theiradvocacy 
not  only  of  prompt  naval  measures  to  police  the 
Behring  Sea  and  protect  what  we  had  always  here- 
tofore supposed  we  had  Isiught  from  Kussia,  but 
also  of  retaliatory  measures  against  Canada.  The 
Canadian  railways,  parts  of  whose  routes  lie  through 
the  United  States,  enjoy  privileges  for  which  noth- 
ing of  a corresponding  nature  or  value  is  received 
by  the  United  States  from  Canada.  The  Senate's 


debate  was  so  unanimous  for  a prompt  American 
policy  tliat  the  desired  effect  seems  already  to  hate 
been  produced  ; and  us  this  is  written  there  conus 
a report  from  Cannda  that  a satisfactory  modu 
vivetult  will  be  forthwith  assented  to  by  the  Cana- 
dians and  British.  The  amount  of  friction  engen 
dered  by  the  ]iarticipntion  of  the  British  Foreign 
Office  in  questions  that  affect  exclusively  the  rela- 
tionship  of  Canada  with  the  United  States  is  de- 
plorable in  the  extreme.  The  ill-organization  .if 
the  British  empire  may  some  day  lead  to  cons- 
quences  far  more  serious  than  any  which  are  now 
likely  to  result  from  the  long  years  of  shifting,  tor- 
tuous, and  seemingly  disingenuous  diplomacy  <i 
the  Foreign  Office  at  London  in  its  treatment  of 
this  Americau-Cunadian  question  of  seal-taking  m 
the  Behring  Sea.  Canada  has  infin  itely  more  rea- 
son for  annoyance  and  wrath  than  the  United  States. 
The  war- talk  is,  of  course,  without  sense  or  reason. 
England  has  not  the  remotest  thought  of  attempting 
to  bully  tho  United  States.  Several  scores  of  mat- 
ters of  imperial  concern  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa 
interest  the  British  Government  and  public  more 
deeply  than  the  Behring  seal  question.  But  fur 
that  very  reason,  it  is  intolerable  that  this  inch  (fit 
ent  and  pro-occupied  British  Government  should 
have  the  sole  authority  to  deal  with  a series  of 
strictly  North  American  questions  that  vitally  affect 
the  good  relations  of  Cauada  and  the  United  States. 
Our  British  cousins  are  evidently  going  to  niodera- 
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iza  their  clumsy  and  antiquated  machine  to  the 
extent  of  giving  Ireland  and  Scotland  the  ordering 
of  their  own  local  affairs.  But  they  must  also  give 
enrly  attention  to  the  structure  of  their  colonial 
empire.  Meanwhile,  the  United  States  must  see 
that  the  seals  are  protected — even  if  it  takes  every 
khip  in  the  navy  to  keep  the  |s>achers  out.  and  it 
must  welcome  the  solution  that  arbitration  brings, 
u<>  matter  whose  claims  are  forfeited. 


Another  Anglo-American  incident  of  the 
mouth  of  a more  agreeable  nature. 
The  presentation  at  Daly's  Theatre  in 
New  York,  on  March  17,  of  Lord  Tennyson's  new 
poetical  drama.  "The  Foresters."  has  a fur  wider  in- 
terest than  that  which  attaches  to  it  as  the  most  nota- 
ble stage  event  of  the  season  or  that  which  it  claims 
on  literary  gmunds.  Like  the  copyright  act  to  which 
these  columns  gave  prominent  attention  just  one 
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year  ago,  it  has  marked  another  step  in  the  advanc- 
ing unity  of  the  English-speaking  world.  Lord 
Tennyson  had  originally  intended  that  this  play, 
u|>on  which  he  lias  expended  so  much  of  the  crea- 
tive effort  that  remains  to  him  in  his  old  age,  should 
first  be  produced  by  a company  in  which  au  Ameri- 
can actress,  Miss  Mary  Anderson,  would  assume  the 
leading  role  of  Maid  Marian.  As  au  actress  and 
as  a woman  she  has  long  been  a great  favorite  with 
the  aged  I -aureate.  Her  retirement  from  the  stage 
resulted  in  the  choice  of  another  worthy  and  charm- 
ing American  actress,  Miss  Ada  Rehan,  and  of  Mr. 
Daly’s  American  company  of  players.  It  was  fur- 
ther decided  that  the  play  should  first  Ik-  brought 
out  in  America,  and  its  presentation  in  I-nndon  by 
Mr.  Daly  reserved  until  a later  time.  No  other  com- 
pany in  either  country.  |>erha|>s,  could  have  put 
this  delicate  and  artistic  pastoral  drama  upon 
the  stage  so  intelligently  and  with  such  pleasing 
effect  as  Mr.  Daly's.  Its  success  in  New  York  was 
recorded  in  long  cablegrams  published  in  the  Lon- 
don papers.  For  the  purposes  of  the  higher  liter- 
ary and  dramatic  art,  the  essential  oneness  of  the 
American  and  British  public  is  coming  to  have  an 
almost  general  recognition. 


On  Tuesday,  March 
the  steamship  Missouri, 
with  its  cargo  of  flour  fur 
the  Russian  peasants,  steamed  down 
the  bay  from  the  pier  in  New  York 
where  it  had  been  loaded.  In  die 
first  week  of  April  it  will  unload  at 
the  Baltic  pirt  of  Libau.  It  has  beeo 
preceiled  by  another  steamer,  the  /«- 
(liana.  In-longing  to  the  same  generous 
steamship  company  line  of  Philadel- 
phia. The  Indiana  had  arrived  at  Li- 
bum  bearing  the  gifts  of  sympathetic 
Philadelphians,  when  the  Missouri  .set 
sail ; and  the  Russian  enthusiasm  over 
the  first  relief  ship  suffices  to  show 
how  warm  a welcome  awaits  the  sec- 
ond. Hie  Missouri  carries  the  six 
million  pounds  of  flour  that  was  col- 
lected— chiefly  from  the  merclinnt  mil- 
lers of  the  countTy,  but  from  many 
other  donors  besides — through  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Weekly  Xorlliweslem  Miller 
of  Miuneapdis,  whose  editor,  Mr. 
Edgar,  has  gone  to  Russia  as  a com- 
missioner to  attend  to  the  distribution 
of  the  gift.  The  thing  itself  is  a sub- 
stantial and  business- like  contribu- 
tion, so  far  as  it  goes,  toward  relieving 
the  most  terrible  state  of  distress  that 
our  age  has  witnessed.  But  it  lias 
even  a greater  sentimental  value.  The 
Missouri's  enrgo  is  made  up  of  gifts 
from  at  least  twenty-five  States  and 
Territories.  It  was  assembled  at  New 
York  by  scores  of  railroads  that  gate 
free  transportation.  It  was  freely 
loaded  as  a labor  of  love  and  humanity  by  New  York 
stevedores.  The  ship  was  given  absolutely  to  Mr.  Ed- 
gar for  this  trip  by  a company  whose  generosity  has 
been  unstinted  at  every  point.  On  the  day  before 
departure  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce 
gave  $o,(KX>  to  buy  enough  more  flour  to  fill  a small 
available  space  remaining  in  the  steamship's  great 
hold.  There  was  a fine  spirit  of  brotherly  human- 
ity pervading  the  despatch  of  this  cargo  of  relief 
that  can  but  have  results  mono  profound  than  the 
temporary  palliation  of  hunger  in  a few  hundreds 
of  starving  villages.  A portion  of  the  cargo  con- 
sists of  corn  contributed  by  the  farmers  of  Nebraska. 
How  small  the  world  is  becoming  relatively  to  the 
progress  of  the  race,  when  upon  quick  notice  the 
remote  tillers  of  tho  new  corn-fields  beyond  the 
Missouri  River  can  send  railway  train  loads  of 
grain  to  New  York,  to  bo  transported  by  steam  with- 
out delay  to  the  relief  of  cropless  and  foodless  fann- 
ers on  the  far  confines  of  the  Russian  steppe- ! In 
the  light  of  the  soul-stirring  world  movements  of 
the  day,  the  teacher  who  cannot  make  his  classes 
of  boys  and  girls  feel  that  geography,  next  to  actual 
travel,  is  fascinating  beyond  almost  anything  else, 
is  not  fit  to  teach  geography,  either  in  Nebraska  or 
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on  the  Volga.  Tlie  news  from  Russia  touching  the 
extent  and  ravages  of  the  fnmine  is  truly  heart- 
sickening.  But  it  is  encouraging  to  find  with  what 
enlarged  measures  and  expenditures  the  Government 
is  dealing  with  the  situation.  The  traditional 
friendship  lietwecn  Russia  and  the  United  States  is 
certain  to  he  greatly  strengthened  by  the  warm  ap- 
preciation throughout  the  Czar’s  dominions  of  the 
spirit  in  which  America  is  contributing  for  the 
present  emergency. 

Ntrt  rear't  ^ *s  t'mp  to  urge  upon  the  attention  of 
international  the  intelligent  men  and  women  of  the 

Congresses.  country  t[le  remarkable  series  of  interna- 
tional congresses  that  will  assemble  in  Chicago  next 
summer,  under  the  auspices  of  the  “World’s  Fair 
Auxiliary.”  Nothing  of  like  scope  and  character — at 
least  nothing  upon  half  so  ambitious  a scale — has 
ever  before  been  attempted.  There  will  lie  an  in- 
ternational literary  congress,  for  example,  over 
which  it  is  intimated  that  King  Oscar  of  Sweden. 


who  is  proud  to  lie  considered  a member  of  the  re- 
public of  lettere,  may  preside  in  person,  and  which 
will  bring  together  a great  number  of  noteworthy 
men  and  women.  Most  astonishing  of  all,  there  is 
to  lie  a religious  congress,  in  which  not  only  all 
branches  of  the  Christian  Church  are  to  come  to- 
gether— Catholics  from  everywhere,  Protestants  of 
all  denominations.  Holy  Orthodox  Greeks  from  Con- 
stantinople and  Alexandria  and  Moscow,  ( opts  and 
Armenians  and  members  of  the  other  Oriental 
churches — but  also  Jewish  rabbis,  representatives 
of  Buddhism  from  India  and  Japan,  Confucian 
teachers  from  China,  and  Mohammedan  doctors 
from  Cairo.  The  congress  is  to  seek  for  the  things 
that  are  common  in  the  faith  and  philosophy  of  all 
the  great  cults  of  the  civilized  world,  and  to  pro- 
mote harmony  aud  good  understanding.  The  fact 
that  representative  religious  leadere  of  many  differ- 
ent creeds  have  actually  consented  to  support  such  a 
congress  is  the  best  evidence  that  could  be  asked  of 
a practical  growth  in  the  world  of  that  real  relig- 
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ions  life  which  makes  men  charitable  and  broad  in 
their  sympathies.  Besides  the  general  religious 
congresses  there  will  be  H]>ecial  ones  of  the  different 
denominations  or  creeds.  Of  educational,  scien- 
tific. and  sociological  congresses  there  will  also  be 
a brilliant  Berios.  The  prejmrutions  are  progressing 
so  favorably  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever 
concerning  the  distinguished  cliaractor  of  all  the 
great  conventions  outlined  in  the  programs  of  the 
Auxiliary.  An  exposition  designed  to  illustrate  and 
sum  up  the  world's  progress  in  modern  times — f.e. , 
since  the  discovery  of  the  western  hemisphere  by 
Columbus — would  not  be  complete  without  some 
such  additional  features  us  the  congresses  which 
are  to  recapitulate  the  progress  of  thought,  scien- 
tific knowledge,  and  human  culture.  To  leaders  in 
every  department  of  learning  ami  effort  will  he  com- 
mitted the  task  of  prefinring  brief  but  comprehensive 
reviews  of  the  world's  advancement  in  their  respec- 
tive fields ; and  the  whole  collection  of  these  papers 
will  be  printed  as  a sort  of  a eyclo|>iedia  of  modem 
advancement,  to  remain  as  the  most  im]s>rtant  per- 
manent result  of  the  Columbian  quadro  centennial 
anniversary.  Mr.  C.  C.  Bonney,  President  of  the 
World’s  Fair  Auxiliary,  bos  conceived  audaciously, 
but  his  conceptions  are  going  to  he  wrought  out  in 
actual  fulfilment  next  year.  It  would  lie  disgrace- 
ful if  Congress  should  withhold  any  appropriations 
of  money  without  which  the  Auxiliary  would  in  any 
wise  laj  hampered  in  its  great  work. 


Rival  The  political  interest  of  the  month  has 
Democratic  largely  centred  in  the  struggle  for  su 
Factions  premaev  between  the  rival  factions  of 
the  Democratic  party.  The  differences  that  separate 
the  factions  are  in  part  personal,  in  juirt  political, 
and  in  part  sectional.  The  cleavage  is  not  quite 
systematic  and  even,  and  it  cannot  be  clearly  de- 
fined at  all  points.  But  it  is  the  great  pre-conven- 
tion political  fact  of  the  season.  It  appeared  at 
Washington  in  the  speakership  contest  and  in  the 
Democratic  caucus  on  tariff  legislation  ; and  in  a 
less  pronounced  way  it  has  ap|>eared  in  the  silver  con- 
troversy. In  the  more  sharply  personal  form  it  man- 
ifests itself  in  the  breach  between  the  Cleveland  and 
the  Hill  men  in  New  York.  During  the  past  month 
these  rival  candidates  have,  either  personally  or 
through  their  friends,  been  working  prodigiously. 
Mr.  Hill,  in  entire  neglect  of  his  senatorial  duties, 
has  been  making  an  electioneering  tour  through  the 
South.  Curiously  enough,  the  methods  used  in  be- 
half of  these  two  New  York  aspirants  would  seem 
to  have  liven  reversed.  Whereas  Mr.  Hill  was  ac- 
counted merely  a “machine”  candidate,  he  is  now 
attempting  to  pose  liefore  his  party  in  tlieSouth  and 
West  as  the  one  great  Democrat  of  Jacksonian  qual- 
ities and  principles  who,  for  his  personal  gifts  of 
leadership  and  his  soundness  in  the  faith,  should 
be  the  rallying-centro  of  an  enthusiastic  nation. 
The  Cleveland  movement,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
was  said  to  rest  solely  upon  tho  personal  strength 
and  desirability  of  the  candidate,  now  Bhows  signs 
of  a far  moro  consummate  attempt  at  meclianical 
organization  for  victory  in  the  Chicago  convention 
than  anything  of  a like  nature  that  has  been  accom- 
plished in  Mr.  Hill’s  interest.  Mr.  Cleveland  is  fort- 
unate enough  to  have  a circle  of  political  friends  who 
were  near  him,  chiefly  as  high  office-holders,  in  the 
last  half  of  his  administration,  in  whose  hands  his 
candidacy  is  well  managed  without  any  undignified 
apisarance  of  seeking  on  his  jmrt.  Mr.  Hill  is  com- 
pelled to  organize  aud  push  his  own  canvass ; and 
tho  effect  is  rather  distasteful  even  to  men  who 
were  inclined  toward  him  two  months  ago.  Of  the 
two  men,  Mr.  Cleveland  is  the  more  likely  to  be  suc- 
cessful. But  his  nomination  could  now  liardly  be 
possible,  under  any  circumstances,  without  such  an 
alliance  with  trading  Tammany  as  would  shock  the 
sensibilities  of  many  of  his  best  friends.  The  situa- 
tion still  looks  favorable  for  an  outside  candidate. 
Indeed,  both  the  Hill  and  the  Cleveland  forces  are 
so  well  aware  of  this  fact  tliat  they  are  working 
hard  to  secure  compact  strength  enough  to  “name 
the  dark  horse. " Of  the  younger  possibilities  ex- 
Congressman  and  ex-Oovernor  James  E.  Campbell, 
of  Ohio,  is  decidedly  the  best  piece  of  available 
“ timber, " notwithstanding  his  defeat  last  November. 
Tho  Chicago  convention  promises  to  be  one  of 
the  must  interesting  |iolitical  gatherings,  and  one 
of  the  farthest-reaching  in  its  consequences,  that 
has  ever  assembled  in  this  country.  If  certain  com- 
binations prevail,  the  party  will  be  doomed  for  s 
generation. 
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Silver  at  a ^ore  threateningly  divisive,  how  ever. 
Dividing  than  any  mere  question  of  candidates  in 
ti/vdgd.  (jlp  Democratic  party  is  the  irrepressible 
question  of  free  silver.  It  is  hard  for  the  discreet 
minority  to  hold  in  check  the  great  turbulent  ma- 
jority of  Democratic  Congressmen,  who  are  as 
frankly  committed  to  the  immediate  and  unlimited 
opening  of  the  mints  for  the  coinage  of  seventy  cent 
silver  dollars  as  Mr.  McKinley  is  committed  to  the 


guinents  strongly  and  bluntly,  and  he  belongs  to  a 
wing  of  the  Democracy  that  is  much  more  influen- 
tial just  now  outside  of  Congress  than  inside. 

An  If  the  Ulnnd  bill  Bhould  pass  the  House 
l'citve"and<  ani'  secure  indorsement  in  the  Chicago 
Party.  platform,  what  would  happen  ? Mr.  Cleve- 
land could  not  without  stultification  accept  the  party 
nomination.  Hill  or  Gorman,  of  course,  would  not 
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theory  anil  practice  of  a protective  tariff.  The  at- 
tempt to  prevent  consideration  of  the  Bland  bill  in 
the  House  showed  that  not  one-fourth  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic membership  were  willing  even  for  the  sake 
of  political  expediency  to  defer  the  passage  of  the 
measure ; and  probably  half  of  those  who  voted 
against  the  fixing  of  a day  for  the  bill  were  not  op- 
posed to  the  measure  intrinsically,  but  were  simply 
obeying  the  advice  of  the  wise  men  of  the  party, 
who  have  sounded  the  warning  that  a free-silver 
bill  passed  by  this  House  and  a free  silver  plank  in- 
serted in  the  Chicago  platform  would  surely  cost 
the  Democrats  the  electoral  votes  of  New  York  and 
every  other  Eastern  State.  A leader  of  the  forlorn 
hope  in  Congress  has  arisen  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
Harter,  of  Ohio.  This  gentleman,  with  a little 
group  of  sound-money  Democrats,  has  been  fighting 
Mr.  Bland's  great  following  with  all  the  audacity 
and  pluck  of  a young  David  facing  Goliath  and  the 
Philistine  hosts.  Mr.  Harter  puts  the  orthodox  ar- 


be  so  particular.  The  Massachusetts  Democrats,  led 
by  Governor  Russell,  could  not  fall  into  rank  with 
the  party.  The  logic  of  the  situation  would  compel 
Mr.  Cleveland  to  accept  an  Independent  Democratic 
nomination, and  there  would  be  three  tickets  in  the 
field.  Why,  in  the  out-working  of  honest  politics, 
ought  not  this  very  result  to  be  reached?  Party 
organization  in  this  country  has  become  by  far  too 
military  and  mechanical.  There  is  not  half  enough 
freedom  for  the  play  of  conviction,  nor  half  enough 
manly  political  fighting  upon  real  issues.  If,  as  the 
silver  men  assert,  their  question  is  the  one  great  ques- 
tion before  the  country,  and  the  majority  of  the  people 
are  on  their  side,  by  all  means  let  them  enter  the 
presidential  contest  with  an  explicit  platform  and 
with  candidates  of  their  own  choosing.  They  can- 
not upon  any  high  theory  of  ]>olitical  morals  sup- 
port Mr.  Cleveland.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Cleve- 
land and  his  wing  of  the  Democracy  represent  cer- 
tain very  clear  and  pronounced  doctrines  which  they 
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declare  to  be  of  the  most  vital  and  immediate  polit- 
ical concern.  They  are  quite  as  far  removed,  in 
sympathy  and  in  creed,  from  the  other  wing  of  the 
Democracy  on  one  side  as  from  the  Republicans  on 
the  other.  Moreover,  once  freed  from  alliance  with 
the  Hill-Tammany-Gorman-Rrice  forces,  they  would 
regain  the  full  support  of  the  Mugwump  party,  and 
they  might  hope  to  win  over  not  a few  Republicans 


HO!I.  WII1TK  LAW  HKII>. 

who  think  their  own  j<arty  has  gone  to  extreme 
lengths  in  several  of  itu  policies.  The  emergence 
of  this  third  party  would  amazingly  clarify  the  at- 
mosphere. It  would  act  as  a moral  tonic  u]x>n  the 
other  parties,  and  there  would  Ik*  a lietter  chance 
for  reforms  in  the  direction  of  electoral  honesty  and 
the  alndition  of  the  spoils  system.  For  the  first 
time  in  many  years  there  exist  conditions  out  of 
which  a third  party  might  Ik*  launched  under  brill- 
iant auspices  and  with  some  certainty  of  gaining 
at  once  the  balance  of  power,  though  the  immedi- 
ate result  might  Ik*  the  re-election  of  President  Harri- 
son. Mr.  James  Means,  of  Ihwton,  and  his  fellow 
reformers  who  proclaim  the  new  “Columbian  party,” 
may  Ik?  better  prophets  than  the  scoffers  think. 


Ur.  Reid  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid,  who  has  served  the 
European  United  States  as  Minister  to  France  in  a 
Legation manner  that  recalls  the  distinguished  and 
brilliant  character  of  our  early  representatives  at 
Paris,  has  resigned  his  office  and  is  atiout  to  return 
to  his  jK»st  as  editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune.  The 
French  are  heaping  honors  upon  him  as  he  dejiarts, 
and  his  countrymen  of  all  parties  are  prepared  to 
receive  him  back  with  expressions  of 
warm  cordiality  and  sincere  resjK*ct.  It 
is  a shame  that  the  American  legation  at 
Paris  is  so  obscurely  housed  in  rented 
quarters,  and  that  it  lias  no  permanent 
and  well-known  abiding- place.  Ourgov- 
eminent  ought  to  build  an  American  em- 
Iwssy  for  its  representatives  in  London. 
Paris,  Berlin.  Vienna,  Rome,  and  St. 
Petersburg.  The  expense  would  lie  com- 
[mrutively  small,  and  the  advantages  to 
be  gained  are  many.  Every  American 
traveller  who  has  occasion  to  look  up  the 
offices  of  his  Minister  in  any  European 
capital  is  chagrined  to  find  that,  while 
everybody  can  direct  him  to  the  perma- 
nent and  jialatial  quarters  occupied  by 
the  am'iassadors  of  other  governments, 
very  fe.v  persons  know  what  rooms  the 
American  31  mister  engaged  on  the  last 
moving-day.  Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Charles  Emery 
Smith,  and  our  other  journalistic  diplo- 
mats  ought  to  bring  their  papers  to  the 
support  of  this  much-needed  improve- 
ment. Mr.  Reid  is  prominently  men- 
tioned as  a jKissible  presidential  or  vice- 
pri'sidential  candidate.  But  he  is  evi- 
dently not  in  training  just  now  for  further 
office-  holding. 

Parth.  and  Bote*.  of  Iowa,  is 

issues  in  named  in  some  quarters  as  a 
WMa'  very  jmssible  Democratic  nom- 
inee. But  it  seems  to  be  forgotten  that 
his  victories  over  the  traditional  Repub- 
lican majorities  of  that  State  have  been 
won  almost  solely  U|»ou  the  one  local 
question  of  the  prohibition  laws.  Upon 
national  questions  the  Republicans  of 
Iowa  are  still  a united  phalanx,  and  those  of  them 
who  have  lx*en  the  means  of  making  Mr.  Boies  gov- 
ernor would  lie  the  last  to  support  him  if  he  were  a 
candidate  for  the  presidency.  His  views,  moreover. 
ujKm  national  questions  are  not  known,  eveu  in  his 
own  Stab*.  Recent  votes  in  the  Iowa  Legislature 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  “county  option"  is  likely 
soon  to  replace  the  nlwolute  prohibition  of  the  liquor 
traffic  that  lias  stood  iq>on  the  statute -Inioks  for  ten 
years.  Prohibition  requires  a sustained  pressure  of 
public  opinion  that  every  trial  has  shown  it  ex- 
tremely hard  to  keep  up.  But  the  majority  of  tera- 
jieranco  people  in  Iowa  an*  still  wedded  firmly  to 
the  existing  arrangements,  and  they  will  not  sur- 
render without  having  made  a tremendous  fight. 
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Political  corruption  in  Canada  lias  Dot 
J>Uarcit°/  I sen  limited  to  one  |«irty.  The  disgrace- 
ful revelations  that  brought  confusion 
upon  Sir  John  Macdonald's  Conservative  camp 
found  their  later  counterpart  in  the  exposures  that 
have  now  sent  crushing  defeat  to  the  Liberal  fol- 
lowers of  Mr.  Mercier.  the  late  Premier  of  the 
French  province  of  Quebec.  Mercier's  government 
was  summariiy  dismissed  by  the  lieutenaut-gover- 
nor  and  his  parliament  was  dissolved.  The  elections 
have  reduced  his  quondam  majority  to  a mere  beg- 
garly handful.  Mercier  himself  is  re-elected,  but 
he  is  a discredited  man,  forever  shorn  of  power  and 
influence.  Canada  proposes  to  “turn  the  rascals 
out"  whenever  it  fairly  finds  them  out. 

A Parliament  There  seems  to  be  something  fatal  about 
Tattering  sixth  sessions  of  an  English  Parliament, 
to  itt  Fa  i.  jn  Lord  Beaconsfleld  met  the  Parlia- 
ment elected  in  1874,  determined  to  signalize  his 
last  session  by  measures  of  social  reform.  The  first 
and  the  greatest  of  these  was  an  attempt  to  transfer 
the  water  supply  of  London  from  the  hand  of  the 
companies  to  that  of  a representative  board.  The 
scheme  was  not  a bad  one ; it  was  based  upon  the 
principles  which  have  been  acted  upon  by  Parlia- 
ment in  relation  to  almost  every  provincial  town  in 
the  kingdom.  Taking  the  Stock  Exchange  value  of 
the  water  companies  at  twenty-four  millions,  he 
added  nine  millions  as  compensation  for  compulsory 
purchase  and  prospective  profits,  and  the  whole  of 
the  water  companies’  property  would  have  been 
transferred — lock,  stock,  and  barrel — to  the  public 
for  the  sum  of  thirty-three  millions  of  pounds  ster- 
ling ($163,000,000).  The  House  of  Commons  rose 
up  against  it.  Sir  William  Harcourt  went  for  the 
bill  in  his  best  Whitechapel  style,  and  in  a few  days 
it  was  evident  that  it  was  all  up  with  the  Govern- 
ment. The  Water  Bill  was  abandoned  and  the  House 
dissolved.  The  Liberals  came  back  with  an  over- 
whelming majority.  But  to-day,  if  the  London 
Council  were  to  buy  the  water  companies  up  at 
their  Stock  Exchange  value,  without  paying  one 
cent  for  compulsory  purchnse,  it  would  cost  the  exact 
sum  which  Lord  Cross,  as  Disraeli's  Home  Secretary, 
offered  twelve  years  ago.  In  188,7.  when  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was  in  his  sixth  session,  his  Government  suc- 
cumbed to  internal  dissensions.  The  Cabinet  found 
great  difficulty  in  agreeing  upon  the  policy  to  be 
pursued  in  Ireland,  the  authority  of  Lord  Spencer 
being  on  the  side  of  a renewal  of  modified  coercion, 
while  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his  colleagues  threat- 
ened disruption  if  any  exceptional  legislation  were 
resorted  to.  The  Cabinet,  so  divided  and  distracted, 
sought  refuge  in  a fall  which  they  rather  courted 
on  the  subject  of  allotments.  Now  there  is  afforded 
the  spectacle  of  the  sixth  session  of  the  Parliament 
of  1886  : and  once  again  the  familiar  phenomenon  is 
reproducing  itself.  The  Ministerial  majority  seems 
to  have  gone  to  pieces.  The  only  question  that  is 
under  discussion  at  St.  Stephen's  is  when  the  disso- 
lution will  take  place. 


HON.  HONOKE  MERCIER  OT  QCEDEC. 


One  has  not  far  to  seek  for  the  cause  of 
Debt t!"*  this  state  of  things.  Mr.  Balfour,  whoso 
advent  to  the  leadership  was  hailed  with 
pecans  of  jubilation  by  his  own  ]>arty,  has  made 
a very  bad  beginning.  The  House  of  Commons, 
accustomed  to  the  painstaking,  business-like,  me- 
thodical methods  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  has  not  yet 
learned  to  tolerate  the  gay  insouciance  of  his  some- 
what supercilious  successor;  and  to  the  intense 
disappointment  of  his  friends  and  the  exultant 
delight  of  his  enemies,  Mr.  Bulfour  has  failed  to 
control  the  assembly  of  which  he  is  the  nominal 
chief.  He  comes  down  late  and  is  seldom  in  his 
place  during  question-time.  He  has  not  doffed  that 
somewhat  haughty  manner  which  sat  so  badly  on 
him  at  the  Irish  Office,  and  he  has  not  displayed 
that  close  attention  to  details  of  management  which 
is  indisjiensable  if  affairs  are  to  go  smoothly.  But 
worse  than  all  this,  he  has  seemed  on  more  than  one 
occasion  to  be  lacking  in  presence  of  mind  and  in 
instant  decision.  The  consequence  is  that  the  House 
of  Commons,  which  is  quick  to  discern  the  lock  of 
business  capacity  in  its  members,  has  simply  got 
out  of  hand,  and  the  condition  of  things  is  such 
that  many  Conservative  members  have  been  crying 
out  for  an  early  dissolution  to  deliver  them  from 
what  lies  before.  The  Conservative  reverse  in  the 
London  council  elections,  and  a whole  series  of  un- 
lucky incidents  have  simply  demoralized  the  Tory 
party  ; and  no  real  interest  in  the  legislative  bus- 
iness of  the  session  can  be  expected.  Mr.  Balfour, 
however,  ought  to  show  himself  able  to  rise  above 
these  depressing  conditions.  This  was  hisopportun- 
ity  to  impress  himself  upon  the  country  as  an  extra  - 
ordinary  leader,  tqual  to  a most  forlorn  moment. 
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The  Shadow  *n  to  Mr.  Balfour,  it  must  l»e  ad- 

of  the  mitted  that  seldom  has  a leader  under- 

Dissolution.  a more  difficult  task  under  more 

difficult  circumstances  The  bent  of  leaders  can- 
not lead  if  his  followers  are  not  there ; and  the  dif- 
ficulty of  the  ministerial  position  is  that  ministers 
cannot  keep  their  followers  together  at  Westminster. 
They  are  all  over  England  speechifying,  canvassing, 
and  preparing  for  the  coming  election.  As  a result, 
the  ministerial  majority,  which  in  1886  was  a solid 
plialanx  of  one  hundred,  went  down  to  twenty-one 
on  the  first  critical  division  of  the  session,  on  Mr. 
Sexton’s  amendment,  and  when  it  subsequently  rose 
to  forty-seven,  it  was  regarded  as  quite  a triumph 
by  the  Unionist  whips.  On  more  than  one  occasion 
the  Ministerialists  had  found  themselves  in  an  abso- 
lute minority  of  the  House,  and  had  only  been 
saved  from  defeat  by  the  prolongation  of  minis- 
terialist speeches,  which  enabled  them  to  avert  a 
calamity  in  the  lobby.  Such  was  the  situation  until 
the  other  day,  when  the  East  African  railway  sub- 
sidy bill,  advocated  by  the  ministry  and  opposed  by 
Mr.  Harcourt  and  the  Liberals,  was  actually  defeated 
by  a decisive  vote.  Since  then,  everything  lias 
pointed  to  a speedy  coup  de  g rdee,  and  the  date  of 
the  dissolution  may  very  likely  have  been  an- 
nounced before  this  paragraph  reaches  our  readers. 

The  Irish  Ilia^w  matters  worse  for  the  Tories, 
Local  Govern-  the  experience  of  1880  seems  to  be  repeat- 

ment  eni.  itself  with  a curi ous  parallelism. 

Lord  Cross's  Water  Bill  was  the  last  straw  which 
broke  the  camel's  bock,  when  the  Government, 
which  it  was  said  at  the  time  had  “come  in  on 
beer,"  “went  out  on  water.”  The  Irish  I/x*al  Gov- 
ernment Bill,  with  which  Mr.  Balfour  was  to  crown 
the  edifice  of  his  Irish  administration,  has  been  as 
unfortunate  as  the  Water  Bill.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  Mr.  Balfour  seemed  to  he  riding-  for  a fall. 
Probably  no  minister  ever  introduced  a measure 
which  he  did  t,o  much  to  belittle  as  the  leader  of 
the  House  of  Commons  on  this  occasion.  The  clever 
little  sketch  by  Mr.  Gould,  which  appeared  recently 
in  the  Pall  Mall  Budget,  represents  with  felicity 
Mr.  Balfour's  tone  in  introducing  his  bill.  He  held 
it  up  before  the  House  much  as  a man  would  hold 
tip  a dead  cat  by  the  tail,  with  apologies  for  dis- 
playing the  offensive  carcase,  ami  only  touching  it 
with  the  tips  of  his  fingers ; but,  os  it  had  to  be 
done,  going  through  the  task  with  a manifest  dis- 
taste which  he  did  not  in  the  least  attempt  to  con- 
ceal. The  bill,  like  Lord  Cross’s  Water  Bill,  is  one 
which  on  the  whole  deserved  a better  fate.  The 
chief  of  the  excrescences  which  led  to  the  roar  of 
hilarious  contempt  which  rang  throughout  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  on  its  publication,  was  the  re- 
sult of  a mere  accident.  If  Mr.  Balfour  had  slightly 
altered  the  concatenation  of  liis  sentences,  he  would 
have  blunted  the  chief  weapon  of  his  adversaries. 
Unfortunately  he  played  directly  into  their  hands, 
and  they  were  prompt  to  take  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity thus  given  them.  The  story  runs — which. 


if  it  is  not  true,  is  at  least  well  invented — that  the 
day  after  the  introduction  of  the  Local  Government 
Bill  Mr.  Plunket  was  much  disturbed  by  the  sound 
of  boisterous  merriment  in  the  room  next  to  his 
own  in  the  House  of  Commons.  After  standing  it 
for  a little  while  he  sent  a policeman  to  inquire 
into  the  cause  of  these  excessive  guffaws.  The  con- 
stable returned  and  reported  that  some  workmen 
were  engaged  in  repairing  the  adjoining  room. 
“Yes,  but  what  are  they  laughing  at?”  “They  are 
discussing  the  Irish  Local  Government  Bill, n was 
the  reply. 

This  much  ^ridiculed  measure  is  an  at- 
the  Dock!"  tempt  to  establish  county  government  in 

Ireland  somewhat  on  the  basis  of  the 
English  County  Councils,  although  the  illiterates 
have  been  disfranchised.  Voting  is  made  cumulative, 
as  in  the  English  School  Board  elections,  and  various 
checks,  more  or  less  worthless,  are  established  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  the  abuse  of  power  by  the 
new  elective  bodies.  Considering  that  it  is  the  first 
article  of  faith  with  the  majority  of  the  House  that 
the  Irish  are  not  fit  to  govern  themselves,  it  is  im- 
possible to  condemn  the  Government  for  introduc- 
ing some  checks;  and  considering  also  that  in  the 
give  and  take  of  the  fierce  battle  in  committee 
something  must  always  be  sacrificed,  it  is  possible 
that  Mr.  Balfour  overloaded  his  bill  with  safeguards, 
with  the  intention  of  having  an  ample  stock  with 
which  to  feed  the  wolves  who  were  soon  to  be  howl- 
ing on  his  track.  All  that  might  have  been  over- 
looked bawl  it  not  been  for  the  uulucky  phrase  used 
by  Mr.  Bulfour  in  describing  one  of  his  precious 
safeguards.  At  the  present  moment  it  is  the  law 
of  the  land  in  England  that  when  a School  Board 
— in  the  opinion  of  the  Education  Department — 
fails  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties,  either  from  neg- 
lect or  from  incompetency,  or  from  any  other 
cause,  the  Education  Department  has  alisolute  power 
to  wii>c  that  School  Board  out  of  existence,  and  set 
up  nominees  of  its  own  to  administer  the  Education 
Act.  By  the  law’  of  Ireland,  similar  powers  are 
vested  in  the  Local  Government  Board  in  the  case 
of  Boards  of  Guardians  of  the  Poor.  Nothing  could 
have  been  simpler  or  easier  for  Mr.  Balfour  than  to 
have  incorporated  in  his  Local  Government  Bill  the 
right  to  suspend  any  Irish  County  Council  that  was 
guilty  of  such  misconduct  and  replace  it  by  paid 
administrators,  following  therein  a well-established 
precedent.  Unfortunately,  in  an  evil  moment,  un- 
der what  prompting  who  can  say,  Mr.  Balfour 
thought  of  makiug  a concession  to  his  opponents, 
and  instead  of  vesting  the  power  to  inflict  the  capi- 
tal punishment  in  a CJovcrnment  Board,  he  inter- 
posed between  the  Board  and  the  Council  two 
judges,  before  whom  the  accused  Council  was  to 
have  a right  to  appear,  so  that  they  could  not  be 
condemned  without  a fair  hearing  and  an  appeal 
from  the  bureaucracy  at  Dublin  to  an  independent 
tribunal  sitting  on  the  spot.  But,  as  Mr.  Balfour 
put  it,  the  election  judges  were  to  try  the  County 
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Council  and  suspend  them  if  they  were  found 
guilty.  Instantly  the  grotesque  picture  of  the 
County  Council  put  in  the  dock  and  tried  for  its 
life  struck  the  imagination  of  the  public,  and  one 
roar  of  laughter  went  up  from  one  end  of  the  land 
to  the  other.  The  bill  was  christened  “Put-the- 
County-Council-in-the-Dock  Bill,”  and  poor  Mr.  Bal- 
four looked  round  in  vain,  even  among  his  own 
partisans  and  the  Unionist  press,  for  an  encourag- 
ing word.  All  this  disaster  befell  him  siinplv  be- 
cause he  endeavored  to  give  the  County  Council  a 
safeguard  against  being  unjustly  suppressed,  which 
lie  could  have  omitted,  not  only  with  impunity,  but 
with  advantage  both  to  himself  and  his  bill. 

j h9  lr/alf  Local  government  is  not  the  only  thorny 
Education  Irish  subject  with  which  the  British 
B,lL  Government  has  had  to  deal  in  this  ses- 
sion. The  Irish  Education  Bill  is  another  measure 
which  will  yet  give  them  much  trouble,  exciting 
sectarian  passions  that  will  blaze  fiercely  enough 
when  the  embers  are  well  stirred.  The  Irish  Edu- 
cation Bill  proposes  to  apply  compulsion  for  the 
first  time  to  all  Irish  children  between  six  and  four- 
teen, but  those  over  eleven  may  go  to  work  if  they 
have  passed  a certain  standard.  £200,000  a year 
will  be  paid  to  Ireland  for  education,  and  all  schools 
where  the  fees  are  not  more  than  6s.  2d.  per  child 
per  annum  will  be  made  free  schools.  It  is  a scan- 
dal to  British  legislation  that  Ireland  should  have 
had  to  wait  for  compulsory  education  nearly  twenty 
years  after  it  had  been  extended  to  England.  But 
to  deny  the  Irish  the  privilege  which  the  English 
have  long  ago  claimed  for  themselves,  and  then  to 
upbraid  them  for  ignorance,  is  not  quite  the  act  of 
a just  judge. 

London  London  has  been  electing  the  County 

County  Council,  and  the  result  of  the  contest  has 
wc/'  considerably  astonished  the  public  of  the 
metropolis.  The  attempt  to  fight  the  election  on  an 
Imperial  party  issue  utterly  failed.  The  whole  in* 
terest  in  the  struggle  was  municipal.  Both  parties 
were  sorely  put  to  it  to  find  good  candidates— a fact 
which  to  many  discerning  minds  in  London  has 
seemed  to  bring  into  strong  relief  the  absurdity  of 
confining  the  choice  of  the  ratepayers  to  those  calla- 
ble persons  who  wear  trousers— but  the  Moderates 
were  less  successful  than  their  opponents.  Candi- 
date for  candidate,  the  Progressives  put  three  men 
into  the  field  of  recognized  capacity  for  one  who 
would  consent  to  stand  for  their  opponents,  and  a 
mere  comparison  of  the  lists  before  the  ballot-boxes 
were  opened  showed  unmistakably  where  lay  the 
balance  of  enthusiasm  of  capacity  and  of  faith. 
The  Progressives  won  a tremendous  victory,  on  a 
platform  which  we  in  America  would  deem  ex- 
tremely radical,  not  to  say  socialistic.  The  new 
London  government,  and  the  issues  of  this  great 
municipal  election  of  March  5th,  are  described  at 
length  in  an  article  printed  elsewhere  in  this  num- 
ber of  The  Review. 


Education  ^Ie  question  of  edncation  .is  one  which 

in  has  small  regard  for  the  peace  of  cabi- 
Germany.  The  storm  has  hurst  with  violence 

over  the  German  empire.  The  Kaiser,  in  his  vehe- 
ment, headstrong  fashion,  has  decided  in  his  own 
mind  that  the  evils  of  modem  society  arise  from 
the  fact  that  it  has  forgotten  God — which  is  no 
doubt  absolutely  true,  for  this  is  the  cause  of  all  the 
evils  which  afilict  mankind.  Starting  from  this 
incontrovertible  premise,  he  jumps  nt  a bound  to  the 
conclusion  that,  to  recall  men  to  a knowledge  of 
their  Maker,  the  first  thing  necessary  is  to  employ 
the  constable  and  the  State  machinery  in  support  of 
the  Almighty,  whom  he  describes  as  “our  ally  of 
Rossbaoh  and  Dennewitz.  ” At  Rossbacli  and  Denne- 
witz.  Providence  aided  the  Prussians ; now  it  is 
time  for  the  Prussians  to  use  their  battalions  in  sup- 
port of  their  former  ally : hence  the  School  Bill 
which  is  exciting  the  liveliest  opposition  through- 
out the  whole  of  Germany.  The  substance  of  this 
measure  is  that  primary  education  is  to  be  hence- 
forth strictly  denominational.  “Denominational- 
ism,”  says  General  Capri vi,  “alone  can  help  in  pull- 
ing down  socialism.”  Religious  instruction  is  to 
l»e  made  compulsory,  and  will  be  under  tlie  direc 
tion  of  the  clergyman  of  the  sect  to  which  the 
school  is  appropriated  ; the  clergyman  is  also  to  cor- 
rect and  advise  the  teacher.  To  the  German,  the 
schoolhousc  is  as  the  apple  of  his  eye  ; and  German 
culture  has  for  generations  been  contemptuous  both 
of  the  priest  and  the  orthodox  evangelical.  Imag- 
ine. therefore,  the  dismay  with  which  cultured  and 
sceptical  Germany  hears  the  word  of  command  that 
all  schoolmasters  in  the  future  must  march  under 
the  colors  of  one  or  other  description  of  priest.  No 
sooner  was  the  bill  introduced  than  it  became  evi- 
dent that  the  Government  had  entered  upon  one  of 
the  cyclone  centres  of  modern  politics.  Capri  vi 
and  his  colleagues,  who  endeavored  to  carry  out  the 
will  of  their  imperial  master,  found  themselves  con- 
fronted by  splits  which  rent  thoir  majority  into 
two  or  even  three  factions,  while  they  were  left  to 
depend  upon  none  but  the  clerical  Centre.  When 
they  were  struggling  with  every  wave — the  story  of 
dissatisfaction  increasing  day  by  day  and  almost 
hour  by  hour  in  every  great  centre  of  fiopulation — 
it  occurred  to  the  German  Emperor  that  he  could 
not  do  better  than  address  the  whole  of  his  subject* 
as  through  a speaking-trumpet.  Assuredly,  never 
did  the  shouting  Emperor  roar  more  loudly  at  his 
insubordinate  crew. 

Tht  The  speech  which  he  addressed  to  the 
Brandenbury  Brandenburg  Diet  is  unique,  even  among 
Speech,  ^hose  of  this  extraordinary  sovereign  : 

It  1ms,  I regret  to  say,  become  the  custom  to 
grumble  at  and  find  fault  with  all  that  the  Govern- 
ment does.  For  the  most  trivial  reasons  men’s 
minds  are  disturbed  in  this  way,  and  their  pleasure 
in  life,  and  in  the  life  and  prosperity  of  our  great 
German  Fatherland,  embittered.  This  grumbling 
and  cavilling  give  rise  to  the  idea  that  our  country 
is  the  most  unhappy  in  the  world,  and  the  worst 
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governed,  and  that  to  live  in  it  is  to  be  miserable. 
That  this  is  not  the  rase  we,  of  course,  all  know  ; 
but  would  it  not  be  better  if  these  dissatisfied  grum- 
blers were  to  scatter  the  dust  of  Germany  off  their 
shoes  and  Hy  with  all  possible  speed  from  our 
wretched  and  deplorable  surroundings?  Bv  so  do- 
ing they  would  benefit  themselves  and  do  us  a 
great  favor.  Quieter  days  will  follow,  provided 
that  our  people  devote  themselves  religiously  to 
their  appointed  task,  and.  refusing  to  he  misled  hy 
voices  from  abroad,  put  their  trust  in  God  and  the 
loyal  and  solicitous  efforts  of  their  hereditary  ruler. 
The  assured  knowledge  that  your  sympathy  loyally 
attends  me  in  my  work  inspires  me  with  fresh 
strength  to  persevere  in  my  task  and  to  advance 
along  the  path  marked  out  for  me  by  Heaven.  To 
this  are  added  the  sense  of  responsibility  to  our  Su- 
preme Lord  above,  and  my  unshakable  conviction 
that  he.  our  former  ally  at  Rossliach  and  Denne- 
witz,  will  not  leave  me  in  the  lurch.  He  has  taken 
such  infinite  jwiins  with  our  ancient  Brandenburg 
and  our  house  that  we  cannot  suppose  he  has  done 
this  for  no  purimse.  No;  on  the  contrary,  men  of 
Brandenburg,  we  have  a great  future  before  us,  and 
1 am  leading  you  toward  days  of  glory  ! Do  not  let 
vour  trust  in  the  future  be’wenkened.  or  your  de- 
light in  co-operating  with  me  lie  dualled,  by  com- 
plaints and  the  dissatisfied  chatter  of  jiarties. 
Watchwords  alone  are  not  enough,  and  to  this  in- 
cessant cavilling  at  the  new  policy  and  the  men 
who  are  carrying  it  out,  I return  the  firm  and  un- 
qualified reply,  “My  course  is  the  right  one,  and  it 
will  be  persevered  in." 

Tlle  Almost  immediately  after  the  delivery 
Ohturixwcta  of  this  remarkable  harangue  there  were 
In  Berlin.  ),read  riots  in  Berlin  which  seem  to  have 
curiously  resembled  the  out-of-work  demonstrations 
which  took  place  in  London  nt  the  time  when  the 
people  were  first  driven  out  of  Trafalgar  Square.  It 
is  difficult  to  say  why  there  should  be  such  out- 
breaks just  now ; but  there  is  great  distress  both  in 
Vienna  and  Berlin.  When  people  are  hungry  gov- 
ernments arc  uncomfortable — that  is  the  funda- 
mental basis  of  all  politics.  Starvation  is  the  great 
revolutionist,  and  the  pinch  of  hunger  has,  in  every 
age.  been  the  chief  argument  to  drive  men  to  the 
push  of  the  pike.  The  demonstrators  in  Berlin  do 
not  seem  to  have  had  any  insurrectionary  aims; 
they  were  simply  uttering  a more  or  less  aimless 
cry  of  hungry  im|iutieuce.  The  police  whacked 
them  with  the  Hat  of  their  sabres,  drove  them  hither 
and  thither  after  the  fashion  of  English  Scotland- 
Yard  constables  in  the  time  of  Sir  diaries  Warren, 
and  succeeded  at  last,  after  a few  shops  had  been 
plundered,  in  quelling  the  turbulent  out-of-works. 
The  Kaiser  rode  through  the  demonstrators  smoking 
a cigarette,  wondering,  mayhap,  whether  his  celes- 
tial ally,  who  had  done  so  much  for  the  Hoheuzol- 
lerns,  was  going  to  stand  by  hint  in  the  present 
crisis.  There  isnothingof  Hamlet  about  this  young 
ruler.  He  sees  that  the  “time  is  out  of  joint,”  but 
so  far  from  saying  “O  cursed  spite,  that  ever  I was 
born  to  set  it  right,"  no  other  arrangement  of  Prov- 
idence so  entirely  commends  itself  to  his  judgment. 
If  he  had  had  to  fix  things  up  for  himself  he  would 
not  have  had  them  otherwise. 
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LORD  LAN8DOWXE. 

The  Anti-  Signs  are  not  wanting  that  the  attack  on 
Opium  the  opium  trade  in  ludia  and  China  is 
Crusade.  jo  be  revived  with  redoubled  vigor. 

Prolonged  religious  meetings  have  been  held  in  bul- 
lion and  crowded  meetings  have  been  held  in  the 
provinces,  at  all  of  which  the  sacred  duty  of  extir- 
pating the  production  and  sale  of  opium  in  India 
has  been  much  insisted  on.  So  much  have  some 
good  people  takeu  this  to  heart  that  they  declare 
their  readiness  to  pay,  if  need  lie,  a twopenny  in- 
come-tax forevpr,  in  order  to  relieve  the  British  con- 
science. To  people  in  this  mo< si.  Lord  Igmsdowne 
ap|>ears  a very  authentic  incarnation  of  the  powers 
of  evil ; and  the  press  and  the  platform  resound  with 
denunciations  of  his  des|>atoh  on  the  subject 


THE  LATE  LORD  JUSTICE  COTTON. 


CURRENT  HISTORY  IN  CARICATURE. 


“GRIP’S"  EDITOR  AND  CARTOONIST. 

WHAT  Nast,  Keppler,  Gillara,  and  a score  of  lesser 
knights  of  the  pencil  are  to  caricature  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  Bengough,  the  founder  and  editor  of  the  To- 
ronto Grip , is  to  that  art  in  Canada.  The  thirty -eight 


MR.  J.  W.  BENOOUUH. 

half-yearly  volumes  of  his  paper  constitute  the  sum  total 
of  all  there  is  or  ever  has  been  of  distinctly  caricature 
journalism  in  the  Dominion. 

The  first  number  of  Grip  appeared  in  May,  1873.  The 
Pacific  Railway  scandal,  which  was  then  the  political  sen- 
sation of  the  hour,  furnished  the  aggressive  young  weekly 
with  most  inviting  subject-matter.  By  its  attack  upon 
Hir  John  Macdonald  and  his  party  allies,  who  it  will  bo 
remembered  were  charged  with  venality  in  the  letting  of 
the  contract  to  the  Pacific  Railroad  Comjiany,  Grip  at 
once  made  itself  felt  in  the  land,  and  has  never  since 
feared  to  strike  at  fraud  and  corruption  os  they  ap|**tred 
above  the  surface  of  Canadian  politics.  Many  of  Ben- 
gough’s  cartoons  in  the  early  numbers  of  Grip  are  among 
the  best  he  lias  ever  made.  His  grot<>s«|ue  representation 
of  8ir  John  Macdonald  as  at  once  the  witness,  counsel,  and 
jury  of  tho  Royal  Commission  appointed  by  that  astute 
politician  to  investigate  the  Pacific  scandal  is  as  famous 
throughout  the  Provinces  as  is  Nast’s  celebrated  M Tweed 
Ring"  cartoon  in  this  country. 

Indeed,  the  character  of  the  work  which  these  two  men 
produce  is  strikingly  similar.  Each  originates  tho  ideas 
which  he  works  out,  and  puts  into  his  cartoons  the  force 


of  his  own  individual  convictions.  Bengougli  could  no 
more  defend  with  his  pencil  a policy  w ith  which  he  was 
not  in  close  sympathy  than  could  Nast  have  drawn  a 
genteel  and  rwqiectable  Mr.  Tweed.  Neither  wastes  lines 
in  elatiorating  his  sketches  when  once  the  point  has  lieen 
clearly  brought  out.  In  Bongnugh's  cartoon  which  ap- 
pears on  page  276  there  is,  it  will  be  noticed,  not  a super- 
fluous line. 

In  politic's  Grip  is  independent— that  is  to  say,  it  does 
not  subscribe  in  toto  to  either  Lilieral  or  Tory  views. 
Bengough  is  a free-trader,  and  is  never  quite’so  much  him- 
self as  when  striking  a blow  at  the  protective  policy  of 
the  Tory  government.  He  is,  moreover,  a disciple  of 
Henry  George— president  of  the  Anti-Poverty  Society  of 
Toronto  in  fact — and  a Prohibitionist. 

One  secret  of  BengougITs  success  as  a caricaturist  is 
that  he  is  not  ham]iered  by  any  conscious  knowledge  of 
the  rules  and  canons  of  art.  having  never  received  any  in- 
struction to  speak  of  in  this  line.  He  seems  to  have  been 
to  the  profession  born.  A journalist  by  instinct  and  in- 
clinations, he  draws  because*  he  can  best  express  himself 
in  lines,  and,  it  may  be  added.  Itecnuso  ho  cannot  help  it. 
His  method  of  work  is  characterized,  as  he  himself  once 
expressed  it,  chiefly  by  its  lack  of  method.  He  draws 
easily  and  rapidly,  and  his  sketches  for  tho  week's  issuo 
are  usually  dashed  off  at  one  sitting.  His  cartoons  aro 
never  malicious.  He  is  personally  one  of  the  most  genial 
of  men,  and  commands  the  respect  of  both  political  friend 
and  foe. 
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Bir  John  Thompson:  “Look  here,  Abbott,  between  you  and 
me.  don  t you  think  it  is  about  time  we  were  doing  something 
for  the  country  T’— From  Toronto  Grip,  March  1»,  lMtt. 
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DIRECT  TAXATION. 

Farmer:  “What ! pay  a hundred  dollars  in  cash,  ntraight  out 
of  my  pocket!  Never  1 I'll  fight  first," 


INDIRE(T  TAXATION. 

“But  I’ll  tell  you  what,  mister,  you  can  take  two  hundred  if 
you  don't  let  me  see  you  do  it!"— From  the  Toronto  Grip , Feb- 
ruary *7T,  l«tt. 


A GIFT  FROM  THE  GREEKS. 


YOUNGER  Tn A N EVER! 


Rimrr  Hox.  Arthir:  “If  I can  only  get  this  through,  it 


The  O.  O.  M. : “Now  then,  Harcourt ! Tuck  In  your  tup- 


»,«•«  «• 
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A TRINITY  ALL  BY  HIMSELF— KAISER,  POPE.  AND  “WAR  LORD." 

German  Hans  (to  himaelfj : “They  say  my  patience  in  proverbial . but  this  sort  of  thing  is  bringing  it  to  an  end  very  faat  j" 

From  Puck,  March  9,  IW2. 


FATAL  TO  THE  DONKEY. 


The  Democratic  Animal:  “My  head  is  all  right;  but  if  my  body  free**-*  I am  a dead  donkey.  "—From  Judge,  February  27,  1888. 
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THE  GREAT  GAME  IN  THE  NEW  YORK  LEGISLATURE. 
From  Puck,  March  i».  18Wi. 


QUOTH  LORD  RANDOLPH—**  NEVER  MORE** 
(With  humble  apologia*  to  a well-known  picture.) 
From  Moo)t»hinc  (London).  Jan.  28,  1H02. 


THE  EXIT  OF  LORD  HARTINGTON. 

From  Pun  (London),  Fob.  10.  1808. 
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THE  FRANKENSTEIN  OF  THE  SNAP  CONVENTION 


Carried  away  by  an  insolent  ambition  for  a power  to  wbfcfc 
he  luu!  no  right  to  aspire.  Frankenstein  created  a nmn*t<*. 
which,  designed  to  do  his  bidding  and  to  genre  him  as  a slave, 
became  in  the  end  hin  master  and  the  implement  employed  by 
Fate  to  bring  him  to  destruction.— From  Puck,  March  8.  I8K. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS 


February  16. — The  twenty -eighth  annual  convention 
of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  Nntionul 
Educational  Association  assembled  ut  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. . . . 
Credentials  presented  by  Hon.  John  Sherman 'for  his  sixth 
term  as  United  States  Senator. . . . The  State  Lunatic  Asy- 
lum near  Jackson,  Miss.,  destroyed  by  fire All  the  pro- 

fessors of  the  Berlin  University  except  two  members  of 
the  theological  faculty  petition  the  Prussian  Diet  against 
the  Primary  Educational  bill  under  consideration  in  that 

Uwly Debate  in  the  French  Chambers  on  the  effect  of 

the  new  tariff. 

February  17. — A resolution  to  semi  captured  battle* 
flags  back  to  Mexico  | Missed  by  the  United  States  Souute 
. . . .The  Virginia  Senate  i Misses  a bill  providing  for  the 

settlement  of  the  State  delit The  Canadian  Reciprocity 

Commissioners  return  home Election  riots  throughout 

Japan A large  mass  meeting  held  in  Monterey,  Mex., 

in  tbo  interest  of  the  re-election  of  President  Diaz. 

February  18. — The  memliers  of  the  French  Ministry 
resign  their  portfolios. ...  Mr.  Balfour  introduces  the  Irish 
Local  Government  bill  in  the  British  House  of  Commons 
....  Garza,  the  Mexican  rebel,  issues  an  iipjieal  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  from  Coahuila,  Mex. 

February  19. — President  Carnot  accepts  the  resignation 

of  the  De  Freyeinet  Ministry The  New  York  Assembly 

votes  in  favor  of  closing  New  York’s  buildings  at  the 
World’s  Fair  on  Sunday-. 

February  20.— M.  Ribot,  French  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  in  the  I)e  Freyeinet  Cabinet,  undertakes  the  for- 
mation of  a ministry,  but  is  unsuccessful Labor  Con- 

gress in  session  at  Brussel*. 

February  21. — Acquittal  of  M.  Tricoupis,  the  Grecian 
statesman,  on  the  charge  of  misappropriating  money  be- 
longing to  a certain  railway. 

February  23.  — Washington's  Birthday  observed  through- 
out the  country The  New  York  Democratic  State  Con- 

vention meets  at  Allwiny;  the  delegates  elected  are 
instructed  to  vote  under  the  unit  rule  for  Senator  David 
B.  Hill  os  the  presidential  nominee The  auti-Hill  Demo- 

crats of  Hew  Tout  tenon  enll  for  a state  Convention 
to  be  held  at  Syracuse  on  May  31 The  Irish  Educa- 

tional bill  introduc'd  in  the  British  House  of  Commons  by 

Mr.  Jackson,  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland The  Industrial 

Convention  in  session  at  wt.  Louis  organizes,  with  the 
third  party  delegatee  in  tho  majority. 

February  23. —Secretary  Foster  sails  for  Europe;  while 
there  he  will  attempt  to  arrange  for  the  calling  of  an  in- 
ternational conference  on  silver Nicaragua  grants  a 

perpetual  charter  to  the  I Louisiana  Lottery  Company.... 
M.  Konvier  charged  with  tho  task  of  forming  a new 
French  Cabinet The  British  House  of  Commons  de- 

feated by  a vote  of  267  to  220  on  a motion  to  disestablish  the 

Church  of  Wales The  Rev.  Dr.  C.  H.  Parkhurst,  of  New 

York,  subpoenaed  to  appear  before  the  Grand  Jury  ns  n 
witness  concerning  the  charges  made  in  a sermon  by  him 

on  February  14 The  fifteenth  annual  convention  of 

the  National  Electric  Light  Association  meets  in  Buffalo. 
NY. 

February  24. — Tho  President  sends  a message  to  Con- 
gress urging  the  appropriatiou  of  a liberal  sum  for  tho 

World's  Fair Connecticut  officials  and  citizens  subscribe 

$50,000  for  World's  Fair  purposes. ...  Rhode  Island  Pro- 
hibitionists nominate  a State  ticket,  with  Alexander  Gib- 
son for  governor. ...  The  Swiss  Government  decides  to 
have  no  official  representation  at  the  World’s  Columbian 

Exposition The  8t.  Louis  Convention  adjourns  after 

adopting  a platform  and  appointing  a committee  to  con- 
fer with  too  People's  party  on  independent  political 
action. 

February  25. — The  Democratic  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  hold  a caucus  on  the  silver  question,  but 
arrive  at  no  definite  conclusion. ...  The  Dominion  Parlia- 
ment opens  with  an  address  by  Governor-General  Stan- 
ley  The  joint  committee  of  the  People's  party  and  the 

reform  organizations  which  met  in  convention  at  St.  Louis 
select  Omaha  as  the  place,  and  July  4 as  tho  time,  for 


holding  their  National  Convention Two  thousand  un- 

employed workmen  of  Berlin  hold  a meeting  with  the 
view  of  deciding  U|>on  some  way  of  improving  their  t 
dition  and  then  march  in  a body  to  the  Emperor's  castle, 
where  they  are  attacked  and  disjH^rsed  by  soldiers. 

February  28. — M.  Ronvier  having  announced  his  ina- 
bility to  form  a Cabinet,  the  task  is  entrusted  to  M. 
Bourgeois,  a member  of  the  late  De  Frevcinet  Ministry 
. v .The  Chilian  Government  declines  to  take  part  in  the 
World’s  Fair  at  Chicago,  on  the  ground  that  the  country 


HUN.  EDWARDS  PIKRREPONT,  EX -UNITED  STATES 
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cannot  afford  the  expense  of  sending  an  exhibit The 

fighting  between  the  unemployed  workmen  and  tho  police 
of  Berlin  is  continued. ...  A crowd  of  hungry  people  foil 
in  the  streets  of  Vienna. 

February  27.  — M.  Bourgeois  having  also  failed.  M. 

Louhct  is  asked  to  form  a new  French  Cabinet Street 

railway  strike  in  Indianapdis. 

February  28.  — M.  Loubet  succeeds  in  forming  a Cabinet, 
with  the  portfolios  distributed  as  follows:  that  of  War  to 
M.  do  Freyeinet;  Foreign  Affairs,  M.  Ribot;  Public  In- 
struction and  Fine  Arts,  M.  Bourgeois;  Finance,  M.  Ron- 
vier; Agriculture,  M.Develle;  Commerce,  M.  Roche;  Jus- 
tice and  Public  Worship,  M.  Ricord;  Public  Works,  M. 
Vielte,  and  that  of  Marine  to  M.  Cavaignac. 

February  29. — An  agreen  eat  for  a commercial  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  Franco  has  been  arrival 

nt The  constitutionality  of  the  McKinley  Tariff  hill, 

and,  incidentally,  of  Spenser  Reed's  method  of  counting 

a quorum,  affirmed  by  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 

A treaty  signed  iu  Washington  to  refer  the  Behring  .Sea 

controversy  to  an  international  l*mnl  of  arbitration 

Mnrdi  Orris  festivities  begin  nt  New  Orleans Order  re- 

stored i:i  Berlin. 
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March  1. — The  Greek  Cabinet,  M.  Delyannis.  Prime 

Minister,  dismissed Chancellor  von  Caprivi  defeated 

in  the  Reichstag  on  un  ajijn-al  for  the  restoration  of  a 
clause  in  the  naval  estimate*  providing  for  the  construc- 
tion of  cruisers. . . . The  Indiana  State  Female  Reformatory 
destroyed  by  fire. ...  Sweeping  victories  for  the  Republi- 
cans at  the  elections  in  New  York  State  for  supervisors 
....  The  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  renders  a decision  against 
the  Standard  Oil  Company,  prohibiting  them  from  con- 
tinuing to  carry  out  any  agreements  under  trust  contracts. 

March  2. — Rhode  Island  Democrats  elect  Cleveland 
delegates  to  the  Chicago  National  Convention. ...  A nmw- 
meeting  held  in  Cooper  Union,  New  York,  to  eelebrute 
the  Pope's  birthday.  ...At  the  meeting  of  the  Bimetallic 
League  in  London  it  was  resolved  to  petition  Parliament 
to  confer  with  the  United  States  and  the  Latin  Monetary 
Union  regarding  the  establishment  of  an  international 
standard  of  current  y. . . .The  Rev.  Dr.  William  J.  Tucker, 
of  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  elected  President  of 
Dartmouth  College. 

March  8. — Indiana  Republicans  elect  Harrison  delegates 
to  the  Minneapolis  Convention. ...  Lord  Salisbury  an- 
nounces his  unwillingness,  pending  the  arbitration  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Behring  Sea  dispute,  to  consent  to  a 

renewal  of  the  modus  rirrm/i  of  tost  year The  policy 

of  the  new  French  Cabinet  outlined  by  Premier  Loutx-t  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  . . . The  Frankfurter  Zeitumj 
confiscated  for  its  criticisms  of  Emperor  William's  Bran- 
denburg speech The  Iowa  State  Temperance  Alliance 

closes  its  sessions  at  Den  Moines,  {tossing  resolutions  em- 
phatically declaring  for  continued  State  prohibition. 

March  4. — The  Brooklyn  enumeration  give*  that  city  a 
population  of  960,310 — 148,967  more  than  tuo  United  States 
census  in  1890. . . . The  conference  of  ex{terts  on  the  Behring 

8ea  seal  question  results  in  a disagreement Sefior 

Montt  announces  that  he  will  resigu  his  post  as  Chilian 
Minister  to  the  United  States Emperor  William  for- 

mally thanks  the  Berlin  police  force  for  suppressing  the 
recent  riot. 

March  5.  — Sir  Charles  Tupner  appointed  for  the  Do- 
minion of  Canmla  ami  the  Hon.  Mr.  Harvey  for  New- 
foundland, to  settle  the  fishery  difficulties  between  these 
provinces Three  hundred  [mrtisaus  of  the  deposed 
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Greek  Prime  Minister  Delyannis  arrested ....  Three  thou- 
sand shoemakers  in  Leister,  Eng.,  resume  work. 

March  6. — Free  Methodists  in  Iowa  appeal  to  Governor 
Boies  for  protection  against  hostile  demonstrations. 

Mart'll  7. — The  Merrier  jiarty  sustains  a signal  defeat 

in  the  province  of  Quebec General  Barrios,  the  newly 

elected  President  of  Guatemala,  arrested  by  order  of 
Barillas. . . . Minister  Ronvier  drafts  a new  French  budget 
The  elections  in  London  give  an  overwhelming  major- 
ity for  the  Progressives  or  Liberals  in  the  next  County 
Council. 

March  9. — Severe  storms  in  the  Northwest The  Ru* 

sian  Ministers  urge  the  arrest  of  Count  Tolstoi  on  account 
of  his  influence  over  the  {peasants. 

Ma-ch  10. — The  Standard  Oil  Trust  to  dissolve Mr. 

Merrier  resigns  his  seat  in  the  Quebec  Legislature The 

commercial  treaty  between  France  and  the  United  State* 
officially  published. 

March  11. — Monsignor  Charles  E.  McDonnell  appointed 
by  the  Pope  Bishop  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Ditx^ese  of 

Brooklyn Thomas  Healy,  McCarthyite,  elected  to  fill 

the  vacancy  for  North  Wexford  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons  caused  by  the  resignation  of  John  E.  Redmond, 
Pornellile,  who  gave  up  his  scat  last  October  to  contest 
Cork  city. 

March  12.  — Coal  miners  in  many  parts  of  England  go  on 

strike One  hundred  and  fifty-three  miners  burned  alive 

in  a Belgian  mine. . . . Ex-Governor  Thayer,  of  Nebraska, 
to  again  contest  Governor  Boyd’s  right  to  the  guberna- 
torial chair. 

March  18. — President  Harrison  announces  the  comple- 
tion of  a reciprocity  treaty  with  Nicaragua Rev.Pr. 

Park  hurst,  of  New’  York,  preaches  a second  sermon  <* 
municipal  corruption. ...  A collision  between  police  and 
workmen  in  Vienna. 

March  14.— A new  Chilian  Cabinet  formed In  cow*- 

quence  of  the  miners’  strike  in  Great  Britain  200.000  men 

in  other  Industrie*  have  been  thrown  out  of  work Ex 

Becntan  Bayard  opposes  the  free  coinage  of  silver  in  an 
open  letter. 

March  15. — President  Carnot  signs  the  commercial  rec- 
iprocity convention  between  France  and  the  United 
States,  by  which  canned  meats,  certain  fruits,  rougb- 
hewn  timber,  and  several  other  American  products  are 
admitted  under  the  French  minimum  duties,  and  the 
United  State**  places  hides,  sugar,  and  molasses  import*! 
from  France  ami  her  colonies  on  the  free  list. . . . President 
Harrison  issues  a proclamation  declaring  the  higher  rate 
of  duties  under  the  reciprocity  clnuse  of  the  tariff  act  in 
force  on  products  from  Colombia,  Hayti,  and  Venezuela 
. . . .The  “Greater  New  York”  bill  killed  in  the  New  York 
Assembly. . . .Lord  Rosebery  elected  chairman  of  the  Lon- 
don County  Council. 
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OBITUARY. 

February  16. — Captain  George  A.  Stevens,  of  the  United 
States*  Navy.... Henry  Wardle,  Liberal  member  of  the 
British  House  of  Commons. 

February  17. — William  Rhodes,  ex-Canadian  Minister 
of  Agriculture. . . .J.  Sverdrup,  ex-Prime  Minister  of 
Norway. 

February  18.— George  Pellew,  a promising  young  au- 
thor and  newspaper  writer. ..  .Rev.  Charles  H.  Whitecar. 
one  of  the  most  prominent  Methodist*  in  New  Jersey  and 

New  York Sir  George  Campbell,  of  London,  Hug.... 

Senator  Daut resin e of  France. 

February  19. — Dr.  Lewis  H.  Steiner,  Librarian  of  the 

Pratt  Library,  Baltimore,  Md Henry  Edward  Doyle, 

of  London. 

February  20. — Gilbert  E.  Griffin,  of  the  United  States 
Post-Office  Department,  who  introduced  the  money-order 
and  railway-mail  systems  in  the  United  States. 


March  2.— Bishop  Jacquenet,  of  Amiens,  France Sir 

John  Goode,  of  London,  civil  engineer. 

March  3.— A.  J.  Sawyer,  a prominent  citizen  of  Minne- 
ajMilis Rev.  Edgar  Pinkerton,  missionary  to  Brazil. 

March  4. — Dr.  Noah  Porter,  ex-President  of  Yale 
College — Augustus  Storm,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  active 

in  charities  works Moses  Harris,  of  Saratoga,  N.Y.,  a 

veteran  of  the  Black  Hawk,  Florida,  Mexicau,  and  civil 
wars Rev.  John  J.  Murphy,  8.J.,  President  of  George- 

town College,  Georgetown,  D.  C. 

March  5.— Henrv  S.  Carpenter,  of  Joliet,  111.,  known  as 
the  “Corn  King  of  the  West.” 

March  6. — Edwards  Pierre|>ont.  Unit^l  States  Minister 
to  England  during  President  Grant’s  second  administra- 
tion  Etienne  Arago,  the  French  writer,  dramatist,  and 

statesman. 

March  y. — The  Rev.  Joshua  Peterkin.  of  Richmond, 

Va Right.  Hon.  Sir  William  Heury  Gregory,  of  Lou 

don. . . .Louis  Joseph  Martel,  the  French  statesman. 


THE  LATE  DR.  FRASER. 


THE  LATE  SIR  OEOROE  CAMPBELL. 


THE  LATE  SIR  JAMES  CAIRO. 


February  21. — Rev.  Dr.  William  H.  Gleason,  of  New 

York  City* Patrick  McQuaid,  a prominent  citizen  of 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

February  22.— Dr.  John  Dawson  Gilmary  Shea,  editor 
of  the  Catholic  News  and  a well-known  historical 
scholar. 

February  23. — Cardinal  Gasper  Mermillod,  Bishop  of 
Lausanne  and  Geneva,  Switzerland. . . .The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir 
Henry  Cotton,  late  Lord  Justice  of  Her  Majesty’s  Court 
of  Appeal. 

February  24. — Edmund  Collins,  Canadian  author  and 
newspaper  man. 

February  25.— Thomas  Flatlev,  a prominent  lawyer  of 

Bofttou,  Mass Dr.  William  K.  Griswold,  one  of  the 

oMest  physicians  of  Chicago. 

February  27.— Judge  Ebenezer  Stowell  Whittemore,  of 
Boston. . . .Matthew  Keany,  of  Boston,  prominent  in  char- 
ity work Miss  Anne  Jemima  Clough,  of  London,  noted 

for  efforts  in  promoting  the  higher  education  of  women. 

February  28. — Major-General  George  W.  C’ullum,  of 

New  York Hon.  H.  B.  Fouke,  one  of  the  foremost 

criminal  lawyers  of  Iowa. 

February  29. — Anthony  Hyde,  of  Washington,  D.  C. . . . 
Colonel  Selden  Hollis  Luring,  well  known  in  army  and 
navy  circles. 

March  1. — Ex-Governor  William  Worth  Holdeu,  of 
North  Carolina. 


March  8. — Col.  Carswell  McClellan,  United  States  civil 
assistant  engineer,  and  uuthor  of  the  - Personal  Memoirs 
and  Military  History  of  Dljmi  S«  Grunt  MTSMI  the  ReC- 
ord  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  ** 

March  9.— Professor  Hereuo  Watson,  Curator  of  the 
Harvard  Herbarium  under  Professor  Asa  Gray. 

March  10. — William  Lindeke.  a well-known  linker  and 

miller  of  St.  Paul,  Minn J.  Henry  Browne,  publisher 

of  the  Richmond  Counlu  I democrat. ..  .The  Earl  of  Den- 
bigh, Rudolph  William  Basil  Fielding,  of  London. 

March  11. — E.  H.  Farnsworth,  formerly  editor  of  the 

Boston  /Visf Baron  Gtslalia,  of  Copenhagen,  the  well- 

known  banker. 

March  12.— Rev.  Dr.  Gregory  Thurston  Bedell,  the 
third  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcoiial  Church  in  the 

Diocese  of  Ohio Brigadier  General  Dudley  S.  Steele,  of 

East  Orange,  N.  J. 

March  13. — The  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse,  who  married 
Princess  Alice,  the  second  daughter  of  Queen  Victoria. 

March  14.— Thomas  Hockley,  of  New  York,  archnmlo- 

gist. ...  Alexander  Doiman,  oldest  member  of  the  Peters- 
urg  (Va.)  Bar. 

Mareh  15. — Arthur  Lyman  Tuekerman,  Manager  of  the 
Art  School  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New 
York Neheminh  D.  Welch,  a prominent  citizen  of  Dela- 
ware   The  Right.  Hon.  Sir  Henrv  Boyenie  William 

Brand,  Viscount  Hampden,  ex-Spcaker  of  the  British 
House  of  Commons. 
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MUNICIPAL  PROBLEMS  OF  NEW  YORK  AND  LONDON. 

BY  ALBERT  SHAW. 

I.  LONDON'S  NEW  GOVERNMENT,  ITS  FRAMEWORK  AND  ITS  RESULTS 


FOUR  years  ago  then*  was  no  such  thing  a*  a 
municipal  government  for  the  great  English 
metropolis.  Birmingham,  Manchester*  Glasgow, 
and  the  other  chief  centres  of  British  population, 
had  long  been  making  the  most  marked  advancement 
under  excellent  and  entirely  satisfactory  municipal 
organizations,  by  means  of  which  splendid  public 
improvements  and  a variety  of  social  ameliorations 
had  been  worked  out  with  forethought,  economy, 
and  an  intelligent  regard  for  the  common  welfare. 
More  than  fifty  years  ago.  general  enactments  by 
Parliament  luul  secured  the  reform  of  municipal 
corporations  throughout  Great  Britain.  Au  elastic 
but  simple  and  uniform  framework  of  municipal 
government  had  been  provided  ; and  as  the  standard 
of  social  comforts  and  well-being  has  been  raised 
from  time  to  time,  these  simply  constituted  munici- 
pal governments  have  l>een  found  perfectly  adequate 
to  the  assumption  of  new  functions  and  to  the  satis- 
factory transaction  of  a sum  total  of  public  busim*** 
the  magnitude  of  which  has  been  swollen  enormously 
from  decade  to  decade. 

BRITISH  MUNICIPAL  PROGRESS. 

Fifty  years  ago  there  were  no  underground 
sewers;  there  were  no  public  water  supplies;  there 
was  no  street  lighting  worthy  the  name  ; there  were 
no  street  railways  nor  other  systems  of  niunicii>al 
transit  beyond  a few  omnibuses  and  carriages ; 
there  were  no  well- paved  streets;  there  was  no  sys- 
tem of  street  cleansing;  there  were  no  municipal 
arrangements  for  domestic  scavenging  or  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  waste  accumulations  of  overcrowded 
towns;  there  were  no  buildiug  regulations  which 
protected  the  working  classes  against  overcrowding 
under  horribly  unsanitary  conditions;  there  were  no 
measures  for  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  epi- 
demic diseases ; there  were  no  public  fire  depart- 
ments ; there  was  no  public  system  of  education ; 
there  was  no  municipal  control  of  the  liquor  traffic 
or  of  other  evils  which  are  now  subject  to  strict 
municipal  supervision  and  control ; there  were 
practically  no  such  things  as  mimiciiml  parks  or 
playgrounds;  there  were,  of  course,  no  public  libra- 
ries and  reading-rooms;  infinitely  farther  from  any 
man’s  conception  were  free  public  baths  or  munic- 
ipal laundries  for  the  tenement  districts— or  any 
one  of  a dozen  other  kinds  of  municipal  provision 
for  the  health,  comfort,  and  protection  of  urban 
populations  that  are  now  made  a part  of  the  marvel- 
lously expanded  municipal  activity  of  great  and 
prosperous  British  communities. 

But  the  municipal  reform  acts  of  1835,  under 
which  these  other  iiii|H>rtant  English  communities 
have  grown  to  such  freedom,  vigor,  and  wealth  of 


municipal  life  and  activity,  were  not  made  appli- 
cable to  Loudon.  The  metropolis  was  regarded  as 
exceptional,  and  was  reserved  for  separate  treat- 
ment. From  that  time  until  four  years  ago,  nu- 
merous attempts  were  made  to  provide  a municipil 
government  for  the  metropolitan  London,  but  with- 
out success.  The  original  London  bad  remained  a 
case  of  arrested  development,  with  a fossilized 
mediaeval  framework  of  government.  This  inner 
London,  known  technically  as  “the  City,”  which 
is  the  commercial  heart  of  the  British  Empire  ami 
of  the  world,  occupies  a territory  equal  to  only  one 
square  mile,  and  has  a resident  population  which, 
while  more  than  100,000  thirty  years  ago,  has 
dwindled  to  about  30,000  at  the  present  time.  “The 
City*”  has  for  several  centuries  been  governed  by 
incorporated  guilds  which  possess  immense  accu- 
mulations of  wealth,  and  which  collectively  con- 
stitute a city  corporation,  electing  a board  of 
aldermen,  one  of  whom  is  annually  made  Lord 
Mayor. 

The  five  or  six  millions  of  people  living  in  thet 
extensive  area  which  constitutes  the  real  metro- 
politan Loudon  have  been  governed  by  ]varish  ves- 
tries and  district  boards  in  a great  number  of  ir- 
regular, small  divisions  like  so  many  townships. 

LAGGING  AND  APATHETIC  LONDON. 

There  was  no  unified  municipal  spirit,  and  only 
apathy  with  regard  to  the  methods  and  the  doings 
ot  the  ]iarisli  vestries.  For  the  main  drainage  sys- 
tem and  some  of  the  more  important  street  improve- 
ments of  London,  as  well  as  for  some  other  purposes 
of  general  concern,  there  had  been  constituted,  some 
thirty  years  ago,  a so-called  "Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,”  made  up  of  delegates  sent  by  the  local  dis- 
trict boards  and  parish  vestries.  It  had  no  direct 
accountability  to  the  people  or  to  anybody  else,  and 
while  it  accomplished  at  large  cost  a number  of  im- 
portant and  salutary  public  works,  it  was  neither 
an  efficient  nor  a well-constituted  body.  Whereas 
in  the  other  British  towns  the  great  subjects  of 
water  and  light  and  transportation  had  either  been 
assumed  directly  ns  municipal  functions  or  else  had 
come  under  the  most  vigilaint  municipal  supervi- 
sion, all  these  matters  for  London  were  attend- 
ed to  in  a haphazard,  oppressive,  inefficient,  and 
highly  expensive  manner  by  private  companies  and 
monopolies  which  preyed  upon  the  long-suffering 
people  of  the  metropolis. 

Four  years  ago  a man  might  have  walked  the 
streets  of  Loudon  ten  hours  a day  for  a month,  but- 
ton-holing every  well-dressed  and  intelligent-looking 
citizen  he  should  meet,  and  the  chances  were  that 
he  would  not  in  that  time  have  found  a solitary 
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person  who  could  have  explained 
to  him  how  London  was  gov- 
erned, or  by  what  process  it 
would  be  possible  to  find  out  how 
London  was  governed.  There 
seemed  absolutely  no  such  tiling 
ns  a municipal  spirit  or  con- 
sciousness or  awakened  interest 
jKrrvading  the  metropolis. 


THE  TRANSFORMED  METROPOLIS. 


It  is  worth  while  to  state  these 
facts  thus  explicitly  in  order  to 
show  how  marvellous  has  been 
the  transformation.  It  would 
seem  almost  impossible  that  the 
aroused  and  zealous  London  of 
the  past  two  months  is  the  same 


great  community  that  was  so 
ignorant  of  itself  and  bo  com- 
pletely apathetic  three  or  four 
years  ago.  There  had  long  been 
a clamor  for  a reform  in  the 
government  of  the  counties  of 
England,  and  in  1888  the  Gov- 
ernment brought  in  a bill,  which 
finally  became  a law,  creating 
for  each  county  an  elective  cen- 
tral council  somewhat  upon  the 
plan  of  the  municipal  council* 
which  had  been  provided  in  the 
municipal  corporations  act  of 
1835.  Incidentally,  as  a part  of 
this  local  government  bill,  those 
portions  of  London  which  had 
come  to  be  known  as  “the  Me- 
tropolis” were  erected  into  a 
separate  county,  and  provision 
was  made  for  a county  council 
which,  in  fact,  was  to  he  a great 
municiiHil  |iarliaruent,  directly 
elected  by  the  people  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  metropolis, 
and.  in  short,  the  central  au- 
thority for  the  long-deferred 
metropolitan  city  government. 

The  first  council  wns  elected,  for  its  term  of  three 
years,  in  1889.  The  second  council  has  just  been 
elected,  early  in  March  of  the  present  year.  There 
are  no  other  officials  elected  by  the  people  of  Lon- 
don for  the  metropolitan  government  excepting  the 
members  of  this  large  central  Council.*  Minor 
affairs  continue  to  be  managed  in  the  local  districts 
and  parishes  by  the  local  boards  as  formerly,  ex- 
cept that  various  functions  have  been  taken  from 
those  minor  governments  and  bestowed  by  law  upon 
the  central  Council.  The  Council  adds  to  the  size 
of  its  own  body  by  electing  nineteen  citizens 
of  London  to  sit  and  act  with  it  under  the  title  of 
aldermen.  It  is  presided  over  by  one  of  its  mem- 
bers who  is  chosen  Chairman.  The  ui(‘tro[»f>litan 
London  has  no  mayor,  and  the  Chairman  of  the 


I.ORI)  ROKEBkUT. 

rlwtwl  Chairman  of  the  London  Council. 

Council  exercises,  in  fact,  some  of  the  dignities 
which  would  pertain  in  other  cities  to  the  office  of 
mayor.  The  Lord  Mayor  of  Lwdon  still  exists,  of 
course,  as  the  annually  chosen  head  of  the  fossil ized 
government  of  the  inner  City.  This  inner  corpora- 
tion is  allowed  a representative  in  the  County  Coun- 
cil as  one  of  the  districts  constituting  the  larger 
metropolis. 

THE  RECENT  MUNICIPAL  CAMPAIGN. 

Including  these  aldermen,  the  total  membership 
of  the  County  Council  is  137.  The  districts  of 
the  metropolis  in  which  councillors  are  chosen 
are.  as  a matter  of  convenience,  for  the  present, 
made  identical  with  the  50  electoral  divisions  from 
which  memlters  are  sent  to  1'arliameut.  But  each 
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of  throe  division*  sends  two  members  to  the  County 
Council,  and  it  is  not  regarded  as  in  any  way 
requisite  that  the  members  should  be  residents  of  the 
division.  The  Australian  tad  lot  system  which  pre- 
vails in  English  elections  makes  it  easy  for  any  ele- 
ment or  party  or  group  of  citizens  to  put  up  a 
candidate,  whose  name  goes  upon  the  official  ticket. 
The  County  Councillors  are  elected  for  a term  of 
three  years,  all  of  them  retiring  at  the  same  time. 
The  election  just  held  for  a new  County  Council, 
which  awakened  so  intense  an  interest  and  polled  so 
heavy  a vote,  was  not  fought  strictly  upon  munici- 
pal issues.  A great  parliamentary  election  is  to 
occur  this  year,  and  the  line  that  separates  Glad- 
stonians  from  Tories  is  just  now  too  sharply  defined 
to  make  it  humanly  possible  that  politicsphould  lx? 
completely  excluded  from  a municipal  campaign. 
It  so  happens,  however,  that  the  line  of  cleavage 
between  the  great  political  parties  coincides  in  a 
rough  way  with  the  natural  division  that  has  grown 
up  during  the  past  three  years  upon  legitimate 
muuici|>al  questions  and  issues.  Friends  of  sound 
municipal  government  in  London,  who  dread  the 
mixing  of  issues  and  the  demoralization  tliat  always 
threatens  a city  when  party  politics  control  local 
government,  did  their  best  to  keep  party  names  and 
fiarty  watchwords  out  of  the  discussions  of  the  cam- 
paign, and  they  were  measurably  successful. 

They  fought  the  battle  under  the  designations 
respectively  of  “ Progress i ves"  and  “ Moderates. " 
The  Progressives  defended  the  general  policies  of 
the  retiring  London  Council.  They  stood  for  taxa- 
tion reform  which  should  make  the  great  landlords 
and  holders  of  ground  rents  pay  their  share  of  munic- 
ipal revenue.  They  stood  for  the  extinction  of  the 
rights  of  the  eight  private  water  companies  that 
now  furnish  London  with  a wretched  and  high- 
priced  supply  of  water,  and  tor  the  creation  of  a 
directly  owned  and  managed  municipal  supply. 
They  stood  for  the  policy  of  the  Council  in  pressing 
measures  for  the  reform  of  the  housing  conditions 
of  the  poor;  in  general  for  an  enlargement  of  the 
powers  of  the  County  Council  by  additional  acts  of 
Parliament;  for  an  energizing  and  uplifting  of  the 
public  municipal  life  and  authority  of  London ; for 
a more  severe  administration  in  the  general  inter- 
ests of  morality,  and  for  a variety  of  those  modern 
social  ameliorations  which  Birmingham,  Glasgow, 
and  other  cities  have  already  secured.  Now  it  hap- 
pens that  the  Liberals  or  Gladstonians  were  for  the 
most  j»art  thoroughly  committed  to  the  policy  of  the 
Progressives,  while  it  also  hnp|»cued  that  the  Tories 
or  Conservatives  were  enlisted  as  Moderates  in  the 
municipal  campaign — that  is  to  say.  they  opposed 
what  they  •called  the  extravagant  and  utopian  proj- 
ects of  the  late  Council.  Their  caui]kaign  was 
directed  by  the  great  landlords  who  own  most  of 
London,  and  their  allies  were  the  water  companies 
and  various  holders  of  private  monopolies  of  supply, 
the  great  vested  liquor  interests,  the  proprietors  of 
low  music  halls,  and  all  those  who  find  preseut  and 
past  conditions  to  redound  to  their  own  interest  and 


profit.  The  struggle  aroused  intense  enthusiasm, 
and  the  Progressives,  who  held  a majority  in  the 
retiring  Council,  now  enter  the  newly-elected  body 
with  far  greater  strength  than  before.  The  victory 
is  a brilliant  one,  and  it  is  fraught  with  vast  con- 
sequences which  must  claim  the  attention  of  the 
leading  municipalities  of  the  w'orld. 

LONDON’S  LESSON  FOR  NEW  YORK. 

London  is  in  many*  ways  closely  related  to  New 
York,  the  metropolis  of  North  America.  These  two 
chief  imputation  centres  of  the  world  have  hereto 
fore  been  alike  in  lack  of  adequate  municipal  gov- 
ernment, and  alike  in  failure  to  do  for  their  great 
populations  those  things  that  modern  science  and 
municipal  progress  have  made  it  easily  feasible  to 
do  in  a great  number  of  smaller  cities.  In  some 
things,  New  York  has  been  in  advance.  In  other 
respects,  London  has  presented  a favorable  compari- 
son. New*  York’s  scandals  of  misgovernment  have 
been  more  notorious;  London’s  lack  of  central  or- 
ganization and  of  proper  municipal  services  lias,  on 
the  other  hand,  been  less  defensible.  Put  the  two 
cities,  forming  as  they*  do  beyond  question  or  dis- 
pute the  rival  capitals  of  the  English-speaking 
world,  ought  each  to  understand  the  other  better; 
and  at  any  rate  their  municipal  conditions  furnish 
some  instructive  parallels  and  contrasts. 

Perhaps  the  one  great  fact  about  London  that 
should  just  Dow  claim  and  hold  the  attention  of 
New*  York  is  the  fact  that  London  has  at  length 
secured  the  permanent  framework  of  a great  niunic 
ipal  government  that  is,  as  everybody  admits,  es- 
tablished upon  sound  and  workable  lines.  As  yet 
the  Council  is  only  a framework.  Its  powers  are 
comparatively  limited.  It  took  overall  those  powers 
that  had  been  vested  in  the  old  “Metropolitan  Boani 
of  Works,  ’’  and  various  other  powere  were  conferred 
upon  it  by  the  statute  which  created  it;  but  it  was 
then  expected,  and  it  is  now  strenuously  demanded, 
that  from  time  to  time  far  greater  powers  should 
be  bestowed  upon  it.  So  that  the  government  of 
London,  which  has  heretofore  been  vested,  as  a 
matter  of  final  fact,  in  the  British  Parliament  it- 
self, is  destined  soon  in  all  important  respects  to  be 
reposed  absolutely  and  without  appeal  in  the  hand* 
of  this  central  elective  body  chosen  triennially  by 
an  electorate  which  is  composed  practically  of  the 
entire  population  of  the  metropolis.  In  the  due 
course  of  time  the  subdivisions  will  be  carefully 
reconstituted  and  the  work  of  the  subordinate  parish 
and  district  boards  will  be  laid  down  upon  careful 
and  uniform  lines,  the  number  of  these  boards  in 
all  probability  being  reduced. 

THE  LONDON  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

The  great  London  of  the  future,  moreover,  will 
have  annexed  a far  greater  territory.  At  present 
the  population  of  the  real  metropolis  is  nearly  six 
millions.  That  which  is  included  in  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  London  Council  is  perhaps  not  greater 
than  four  and  a half  millions.  The  area  of  the 
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present  Ixindon  County  is  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  square  miles,  while  that  of  the  metropolitan 
police  district  extends  to  a radius  of  fifteen  miles 
from  Cliaring  Cross,  and  therefore' includes  several 
hundred  square  miles.  But  the  inevitable  enlarge- 
ment of  the  "greater  London”  and  the  detailed  re- 
form of  the  minor  governments  of  the  districts  into 
which  the  greater  London  will  be  subdivided,  will 
involve  no  change  whatever  of  the  principles  or  the 
character  of  the  municipal  constitution  which  has 
now  been  adopted.  The  whole  authority  will  be 
rejiosed  in  the  one  central  body.  The  attention  of 
the  public  will  be'fixed  upon  the  discussions  of  that 
central  body.  The  entire  effort  of  the  masses  of 
the  people  in  their  elections  will  be  directed  toward 
securing  the  presence  in  the  central  body  of  men 
who  represent  the  sentiments  and  policies  of  the 
electorate.  The  working  de|>artments  of  the  city 
government  will  be  headed  by  single  expert  chiefs, 
holding  their  positions  permanently  upon  merit,  and 
each  department  will  bo  supervised  by  a standing 
committee  of  the  central  Council.  The  subordinate 
offices  and  positions  in  all  the  departments  will  be 
upon  a pure  civil-service  basis,  and  there  will  be  a 
minimum  of  spoils  and  patronage.  The  Chairman 
of  the  central  Council  will  have  no  veto  power  and 
no  appointing  power,  but  will  have  a Btrong  and 
general  personal  influence  in  municipal  affairs.  The 
Chairman  of  the  General  Purposes  Committee  will, 
in  the  conduct  of  business  in  the  assembly,  take 
some  Buch  initiative  as  belongs  to  the  leader  of  the 
government  in  a parliamentary  body.  The  Chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee  will  probably  have 
some  of  the  weight  of  authority  that  belongs  to  a 
finance  minister  or  secretary  of  the  treasury.  And 
in  general,  this  “steering  committee”  will  perhaps  be 
composed  of  chairmen  of  the  important  committees 
tip  >n  leading  municipal  departments,  and  will  have 
something  of  the  character  of  a parliamentary  cabi- 
net. 

A PERMANENT  SYSTEM. 

Under  this  system,  which  is  as  simple  as  any 
that  could  possibly  he  devised,  the  people  of  London, 
who  four  years  ago  had  not  the  remotest  idea  how 
they  were  governed — so  complex  and  contradictory 
were  the  civil  arrangements  under  which  they 
lived — may  now  understand  perfectly  well  the  main 
framework  and  system  of  their  municipal  admin- 
istration. London,  then,  let  New  York  kindly  take 
notice,  has  finally,  after  a century  of  no  gov- 
ernment, of  misgovemment.  and  of  costly  chaos, 
emerged  with  a municipal  constitution  upon  sound 
and  woll-considered  lines,  as  a result  of  which 
enormous  advances  in  the  welfare  of  the  jxipulation 
and  in  the  magnificence  of  the  city  are  from  this 
time  -orth  to  be  made  with  increasing  certainty  and 
efficiency.  There  remain,  of  course,  a great  variety 
of  anomalies  and  old  jurisdictional  survivals  in  one 
form  and  another  within  the  area  of  the  metropolis 
of  London.  But  the  main  fact  is  that  over-topping 
all  these,  and  gradually  sapping  their  feeble  life, 
there  lias  been  erected  a modem  municipal  author- 


ity full  of  vitality  and  force,  and  equal  to  its  tasks 
both  present  and  future.  It  will  in  a little  time 
absorb  the  government  of  the  inner  London  and 
acquire,  for  the  benefit  of  the  metropolis  at  large, 
the  vast  revenues  that  now  accrue  to  the  “City” 
corporation  and  to  the  corporations  of  the  various 
city  guilds  respectively.  It  will  bring  ground  rents 
and  the  " unearned  increment"  under  tribute  for  the 
benefit  of  six  million  Londoners,  and  it  will  come 
into  the  possession  and  control  of  great  services  of 
supply.  It  will  transform  the  housing  system,  the 
transportation  system,  the  central  Btreet  system,  the 
park  system,  the  water  system,  and  the  illumination 
system.  The  London  which  has  lagged  so  far  be- 
hind Paris,  Berlin,  and  Vienna  is  awakening  to  a 
consciousness  of  its  incomparably  greater  wealth, 
resources,  and  destiny,  and  it  is  now  certain  that  the 
next  twenty  years  are  to  witness  vast  urban  de- 
velopments on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  under  the 
eye  and  hand  of  a new  city  government  that  will 
make  the  abolition  of  the  London  fogs  one  of  its 
earliest  undertakings. 

All  this  ‘brilliant  and  magnificent  outlook  follow- 
ing upon  the  launching  of  the  ship  of  the  new  Lon- 
don municipality,  ouglkt  for  New  York  to  have  great 
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interest  and  great  encouragement.  There  are  no 
conceivable  depths  of  municipal  inefficiency  and  de- 
pravity that  could  altogether  check  and  mar  the  de- 
velopment of  a city  in  which  the  forces  making  for 
imperial  greatness  and  progress  are  so  stupendous  as 
in  New  York.  But  bad  municipal  government,  i 
frightful  extravagance  and  shameful  niisappropria- 
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tfon  In  the  use  of  municipal  funds,  ignorance  and 
shortsightedness  in  the  planning  and  inception  of 
public  improvements,  and  the  rapacity  of  quasi-pub- 
lic corporations  and  local  franchise  monopolists, 
have  acted  as  a most  burdensome  and  deplorable 
handicap.  New  York  ought  to  have  a municipal 
government  worth  far  inure  than  its  cost.  For  public 


money  expended,  there  ought  to  be  value  received 
beyond  a question  or  a cavil.  Every  interest  that 
concerns  tho  community  in  general  ought  to  find 
itself  better  situated  and  with  brighter  prospects 
by  virtue  of  a wise,  honest,  adequate,  enterprising, 
and  enlightened  municipal  government.  And  it  is 
not  unattainable. 


II.  NEW  YORK’S  PRESENT  GOVERNMENT  AND  HOW  TO  REFORM  IT. 


As  matters  stand,  everybody  declares  that  tlie  gov- 
ernment of  the  city  of  New  York  is  a stench  and  a 
fink  of  pollution,  a hissing  aud  a by-word,  a world* 
wide  synonym  for  all  that  is  iniquitous  and  abom- 
inable. And  yet  nobody  in  New  York  knows  what 
the  government  of  New  York  is;  and  of  the  first 
ten  thousand  respectable  citizens  you  may  meet  upon 
the  street,  not  one  will  possess  the  faintest  idea  how 
or  where  to  apply  the  remedy.  When  it  is  asserted 
that  nobody  knows  how  New  York  is  governed,  ex- 
ceptions should  be  made.  The  leaders  of  the  politi- 
cal machines  have  teamed  the  ins  and  outs  of  the 
complicated  system,  and  there  are  a few  municipal 
reformers  who,  with  pains  and  patience,  have  ac- 
quired some  mastery  of  the  details  of  a system  which, 
while  lacking  in  logic,  has  not  even  the  merit  of 
stability,  but  is  undergoing  constant  change  in  this 
or  that  part  with  no  reference  to  harmony  and  pro- 
portion, and  with  no  care  or  concern  for  the  other 
parts. 

The  average  respectable  citizen  of  New  York  does 
not  remember  when  the  lust  municipal  election  was 
held.  He  does  not  know  which  of  the  leading  offi- 
cials are  elective  aud  which  are  appointive.  He 
knows  of  no  principle  which  separates  the  govern- 
ment and  admi.  listration  of  New  York  by  the 
municipal  author'ties  from  the  government  that  is 
exercised  over  New  York  by  the  legislature  at  Al- 
bany. He  knows  no  distinction  between  the  officials 
of  the  county  of  New  York  and  the  officials  of  the 
city  of  New  York.  He  is  simply  able  to  sum  up 
the  long  catalogue  of  his  ignorance  in  the  one  word 
“Tammany.” 

WHY  TAMMANY  IS  NEW  YOKE’S  GOVERNING  CENTRE. 

Yet,  after  all,  this  succinct  manner  of  expressing 
his  ignorance  points  out  the  way  to  a better  state  of 
things.  It  is  true  that  the  average  decorous  citizen 
of  New  York  knows  nothing  of  tho  detailed  struct- 
ure of  the  municipal  governmeut  that  he  lives 
under ; but  he  has  at  least  learned  to  point  to  the 
centra  of  responsibility.  He  does  not  know  how 
offices  and  functions  are  distributed,  but  he  does 
know  that  for  such  administration  as  there  is,  Tam- 
many at  present  is  responsible.  Tammany,  though 
somewhat  mysteriously  constituted,  is  a clear  and 
definite  entity.  It  has  its  group  of  leaders  who  do 
not  shirk  or  deny  their  authority  and  responsibility 
for  all  that  Tammany  does.  Unfortunately  for  the 
unity  of  the  city  government,  Tammany's  sway  is 


too  frequently  hampered  and  checked  by  the  flood 
of  legislation  for  the  city  of  New  York  that  the 
law-making  body  at  Albany  continues  from  year 
to  year  to  enact.  With  Albany's  perennial  and 
mischievous  interferences  cut  off,  Tammany  might 
exercise  a full  and  unimpaired  authority.  There 
would  then  remain  no  doubt  as  to  who  governed 
New  York,  and  the  main  situation  would  be  clari- 
fled.  The  bewildered  citizen  who  knows  nothing 
about  what  the  mayor  has  to  do,  does  not  under- 
stand the  functions  of  the  board  of  aldermen,  and 
has  no  conception  of  the  manner  in  which  the  vari- 
ous executive  departments  are  organized  and  ad- 
ministered, but  who  does  know  that  somehow  or 
other  Tammany  Hall  is  tho  city  government  of  New 
York,  simply  illustrates  the  natural,  instinctive, 
and  everywhere  necessary  tendency  to  look  toward 
some  real  governing  centre.  In  London,  the  county 
council,  directly  chosen  by  all  the  people  and  fully 
accountable  to  all  the  people,  affords  the  citizen  this 
responsible  centre.  In  New  York,  the  absurdly 
disjointed  and  hopelessly  complex  array  of  separate 
boards,  functions,  and  administrative  powers,  first 
makes  it  impossible  for  the  community  to  focalize 
responsibility  anywhere  in  the  formal  mechanism 
of  municipal  government,  and  then  makes  it  possi- 
ble for  an  irresponsible  self-centred  political  and 
mercenary  society  like  Tammany  to  gain  for  itself 
the  real  control,  and  thus  to  assume  a domination 
that  ought  to  be  centred  in  some  body  or  function-  | 
aiy  directly  accountable  to  the  people.  Government 
by  a secret  society  like  Tammany  is  better  than  the 
chaos  of  a disjointed  government  for  which  there 
can  be  no  possible  location  of  central  responsibility. 

ANOMALIES  OP  AMERICAN  CITY  GOVERNMENT. 

American  city  government  has  had  a curious  his- 
tory. It.-,  purposes  have  generally  failed  to  be  prop- 
erly conceived,  and  attempts  have  been  made  to 
organize  it  upon  mischievous  analogies.  The  com- 
mon council  has  been  treated  as  if  it  were  a legisla- 
tive body,  and  tho  mayor  lias,  in  a general  way, 
been  regarded  as  the  chief  of  an  executive  depart- 
ment. But  tliero  has  been  no  logical  partition  of 
authority  between  the  two,  because  the  analogy  at 
the  outset  was  a false  one.  The  whole  government 
of  a city  exists  properly  to  carry  on  a scries  of  busi- 
ness enterprises  which  grow  out  of  the  massing  at 
a central  point  of  a large  body  of  people.  There  la 
no  pertinence  in  the  attempt  to  separate  the  execs- 
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tlve  head  from  the  body  which  makes  municipal 
regulations  and  votes  upon  income  and  expenditure. 
The  European  cities  have  found  that  they  can  best 
govern  themselves  by  reposing  authority  in  a good- 
sized  central  elective  body  known  as  the  municipal 
council,  of  which  the  mayor,  as  a rule,  is  simply 
tbe  presiding  officer.  All  appointive  authority  and 
administrative  power,  ns  well  as  authority  for  the 
raising  of  municipal  revenues  and  for  the  appropria- 
tion and  expenditure  of  municipal  moneys,  is  cen- 
tred in  this  municipal  council.  Every  ramification 
of  the  complicated  municipal  system  flows  from  this 
central  reservoir  of  authority  and  of  administrative 
energy. 

But  in  the  United  States  there  has  been  a strange 
and  unscientific  theory  that  it  is  unsafe  to  lodge  a 
full  authority  anywhere.  The  tendency  has  been 
to  give  the  mayor  a veto  upon  the  actions  of  tho 
council,  and  to  give  the  council  a veto  upon  ap- 
pointments and  other  actions  of  the  mayor , then  to 
remove,  both  from  the  council  and  tho  mayor,  ono 
after  another  Important  branch  of  municipal  ad- 
ministration, and  to  give  it  to  some  special  board 
deriving  its  authority  in  some  complex  way  in  part 
from  the  legislature,  in  part  from  the  Governor  of 
the  Stnte,  and  perhaps  in  part  from  several  munici- 
pal bodies.  And  so  there  has  resulted  an  entangled 
network  which  has  made  inevitable  the  dispersion 
of  all  authority  and  responsibility,  and  has  made 
the  municipal  domain  a rich  field  for  political  free- 
booters and  machine-workers.  The  evils  flowing 
from  this  lack  of  simplicity  of  organization  have 
been  aggravated  by  arrangements  which  have  made 
it  needlessly  easy  for  party  politics  to  throw  real 
municipal  issues  into  the  background. 

THE  REFORM  MOVEMENT. 

In  the  degradation  that  has  resulted  from  these 
structural  defects  iu  American  city  government, 
tiie  common  council  has,  as  a rule,  sunk  much 
lower  than  tho  mayoralty,  for  reasons  too  obvious 
to  need  elucidation.  When,  therefore,  municipal 
reformers  have  desired  to  find  some  rallying-point 
around  which  to  build  up  centralized  responsibility 
in  city  government,  they  have  found  it  easier,  and 
for  the  time  being  safer,  to  strengthen  tho  hands  of 
tho  mayor  than  to  proceed  in  the  opposite  direction. 
The  consequences  of  this  movement  may  be  seen  in 
Brooklyn,  Boston,  and  several  other  cities.  In  the 
very  considerable  though  only  moderately  successful 
efforts  that  have  been  made  to  reform  and  recon- 
struct the  government  of  New  York  since  the  days 
of  the  exposure  of  the  Tweed  ring,  this  same  ten- 
dency to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  mayor  lias  been 
the  most  marked.  Within  recent  years,  therefore. 
New  York  has  been  the  scene  of  several  campaigns 
of  much  significance  and  of  true  educational  value, 
in  which  the  efforts  of  municipal  reformers  have 
been  concentrated  in  the  attempt  to  elect  a strong 
and  highly  reputable  man  for  the  exercise,  through 
two  years,  of  the  numerous  and  really  autocratic 
powers  that  now  belong  to  the  office  of  mayor. 


Unfortunately,  the  municipal  elections  coincide 
in  date  with  the  regular  State  and  national  elec- 
tions, and  therefore  fall  so  completely  under  the 
malign  influences  of  the  party  machines  that  it  is 
practically  impossible  tosccure  for  a good  candidate 
the  united  support  of  all  the  people  who  at  a different 
time  of  the  year,  apart  from  tho  heated  circuin- 
stances  of  a general  political  cainjiaigti,  could  read- 
ily work  together  in  perfect  harmony  for  a mayor 
pledged  to  no  party  preferences  in  making  appoint- 
ments, and  pledged  to  use  his  entire  authority  for 
a pure  and  non-partisan  municipal  administration. 
The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  getting  New  York's 
municipal  elections  removed  as  far  as  possible  from 
tbe  excitement  of  political  Novembers  may  seem 
well-nigh  insuperahle ; but  this  is  a reform  that 
must  be  regarded  as  a primary  condition  of  good 
city  government.  The  great  London  municipal 
campaigns  will  always  l>o  kept  sejiarate  and  dis- 
tinct. Those  of  tho  “greater  New  York"  of  tlio 
future  must,  in  like  manner,  be  fought  out  upou 
actual  tnunicipul  questions  and  issues. 

As  yet  the  men  whose  opinions  have  weight  in 
New  York,  through  practical  experience  or  tiirougb 
official  or  party  influence,  have  evolved  very  few 
general  ideas  looking  toward  ultimate  reform 
that  rest  upon  a common  basis  or  principle.  Yet 
two  sound  principles  of  a rudimentary  sort  would 
seem  to  be  emerging  distinctly  out  of  the  mass  of 
contradictory  platforms  and  diverse  theories.  One 
is  the  sound  principle  that  Albany’s  perpetual  in- 
terference should  at  least  be  greatly  curtailed,  and 
that  New  York  should  be  governed  at  New  York,  by 
tho  people  of  New  York,  and  for  the  sake  of  New 
York.  The  other  is  the  sound  principle  that  de- 
mands some  more  centralizAi,  and  therefore  mors 
fully  responsible,  form  of  municipal  government. 

F-X- MAYOR  GRACE’S  VIEWS. 

The  writer  has  sought  interviews  with  several  New 
York  men  of  experience  and  prominence  touching 
the  main  question  of  a structural  reform  in  New 
York’s  municipal  system,  with  the  result  of  secur- 
ing several  opinions  well  worth  publishing.  Ex- 
Mayor  \V.  R.  Grace  makes  the  following  keen  and 
condensed  reply  to  the  question  what  next  step  he 
would  deem  wisest  for  the  improvement  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  New  York : 

A clean  ballot  law  requiring  n blanket  ballot  and 
containing  provisions  calculated  to  prevent  the 
abuse  of  the  pasters,  is  one  of  the  necessities  of  the 
day  for  securing  good  government  in  cities.  The 
absolute  power  of  removal  ns  well  as  of  appointment 
of  all  commissioners  and  heads  of  departments 
should  lie  vested  in  the  mayor,  the  power  of  removal 
to  lie  subject  to  no  check  beyond  that  of  filing  tho 
reasons  for  such  removals— expressed  in  writing. 
This  latter  reform  would  be  an  immense  gain  in  the 
government  of  great  cities,  since  it  would  enable  a 
mayor  to  make  a record  all  It  is  own  in  the  depart- 
ments of  the  government,  and  would  enable  tho 
voters  to  fasten  the  responsibility  upon  the  one  offi- 
cial for  whom  they  vote,  for  tile  conduct  of  the 
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police,  excise,  health,  street-cleaning,  and  other 
departments. 

Mr.  Grace  sees  clearly  that  voting  lies  at  the  very 
root  of  all  government  and  administration  and  that 
the  purity  and  independence  of  the  ballot  are  es- 
sential above  all.  He  se«*s,  further,  the  necessity 
for  an  unmistakable  centre  of  power  and  res|K»nsi* 
bility.  And  naturally,  from  having  exercised  the 
duties  of  the  mayor's  office,  he  perceives  the  limi- 
tations under  which  a man  of  good  intentions  must 
at  present  occupy  that  |>osition.  and  he  would  unify 
and  focalize  the  city  government  by  greatly  increas- 
ing the  effective  authority  of  a one-man  adminis- 
tration. As  matters  immediately  stand,  Mr.  Grace 
would  seem  to  be  justified.  The  movement  toward 
centrality  of  power  in  the  hands  of  the  mayor  might 
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with  advantage  go  much  farther  in  New  York  than 
it  has  yet  reached,  although  ultimately  such  unified 
authority  might  well  be  made  over  to  a large  central 
council. 

AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  MR.  HEWITT. 


government  were  free  from  the  intrusion  of  outside 
political  machinery. 

I think  [said  Mr.  Hewitt]  there  is  a great  mis- 
apprehension in  the  public  mind  as  to  the  nature  of 
municipal  government  and  the  reasons  why  in  this 
country  it  receives  so  much  criticism.  The  evils 
are  not  so  much  due  to  the  nature  of  the  govern- 
ment created  by  law  in  any  particular  place,  as  to 
the  indifference  of  the  citizeus  in  regard  to  the 
character  aud  qualifications  of  the  officers  who  ad- 
minister the  government.  If,  for  example,  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  city  of  New  York  is  complained  of, 
the  responsihilitv  is  not  due  to  any  defects  in  the 
law.  hut  to  the  fact  that  the  voters  are  governed  by 
partisan  considerations  rather  than  by  the  local  in- 
terests of  the  city. 

The  remedy  for  the  evils  under  which  we  suffer 
is  therefore  not  to  be  found  in  ('hanging  the  charac- 
ter of  the  government  or  the  distribution  of  the 
duties  to  the  respective  departments,  but  in  such 
legislation  as  will  tend  to  prevent  the  merger  of 
municipal  interests  into  the  irrelevant  issues  of  j 
national  politics. 

As  at  present  constituted,  the  government  of  all 
large  cities  is  in  the  hands  of  men  who  have  been 
selected  w ith  reference  not  to  their  qualifications  for 
local  administration,  so  much  as  for  their  influence 
in  party  organizations.  However  well  disposed 
these  officers  may  1h»  toward  the  proper  |>erfonn- 
anee  of  their  duties,  they  are  necessarily  con- 
strained and  overruled  bv  the  exigencies  of  partisan 
interests,  and  are  compelled  to  reward  political  ser- 
vice by  public  offices. 

PARTISANSHIP  MUST  BE  ELIMINATED. 

It  is  a mistake  to  suppose  that  the  charter  of  the 
city  of  New  York  or  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn  re-  ^ 
(iinres  serious  or  constant  amendment.  Either  of 
them  is  sufficiently  well  adapted  to  the  good  gov- 
ernment of  the  community.  It  would  be  a mistake, 
it  seems  to  me,  to  unite  these  cities  under  a general 
government  until  we  have  found  out  how  to  govern 
them  separately  without  regard  to  partv  politics. 

The  evils  under  which  we  now  suffer  will  only  be 
intensified  by  subjecting  a greater  mass  of  property 
and  of  inten*sts  to  the  control  of  |>nrty  politicians. 

How  to  accomplish  the  separation  of  municipal 
government  from  party  influence  is  the  problem  to 
1h*  solved.  New  charters  will  not  accomplish  this 
result;  neither  will  consolidation  of  the  two  cities 
bring  it  alxmt.  A very  able  and  conscientious  com- 
mission appointed  by  Governor  Tildeu  discussed  the 
whole  subject  with  more  care  and  intelligence  than 
has  ever  within  my  knowledge  been  applied  to  the 
question.  I can  only  refer  those  who  feel  an  inter- 
est in  the  subject  to  the  report  of  that  commission, 
which  was  not  acceptable  mainly  because*  it  pro- 
>oscd  to  restrict  the  suffrage  in  municipal  elections. 

do  not  venture  to  pass  judgment  upon  this  jwr- 
ticular  feature  of  the  report,  but  I can  commend  it 
as  the  best  deliverance  on  the  subject  which  haf 
ln*en  made  in  my  day. 


Ex-Mayor  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  while  not  disposed 
to  answer  questions  categorically,  dwelt  with  great 
force  and  dearness  upon  tin*  necessity  for  the  de- 
vice of  measures  by  which  |>arty  issues  and  |>arty 
]M>liticians  should  cease  to  dominate  in  municipal 
affairs.  Mr.  Hewitt  would  regard  almost  any  system 
of  city  government  as  fairly  workable  if  a real 
municipal  spirit  were  aroused,  aud  if  municipal 


Mr.  Hewitt  1ms  reason  to  speak  with  emphasu 
ufMin  the  mischievous  effects  of  party  politics  in 
New  York  government.  In  18^6  Mr.  Hewitt  wai 
elected  mayor  upon  the  Democratic  ticket,  in  8 
campaign  of  unusual  interest,  when  the  other  can- 
didates were  Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt  on  the  Republi- 
can ticket  and  Mr.  Henry  George  upon  an  indepen- 
dent ticket  supported  chiefly  by  workingmen’s  or- 
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ganizations.  All  these  gentlemen  were  reputable 
citizens,  though  Mr.  George  more  conspicuously 
than  either  of  the  othere  represented  certain  definite 
municipal  plans  and  pro]>osals.  Mr.  Hewitt  was 
elected,  and  brought  both  distinguished  ability  ns  a 
public  man  and  incorruptible  personal  character  to 
the  headship  of  the  municipality.  He  ought  to  have 
been  re-elected  for  a second  term  ; but  in  1NN8  the 
Tammany  Democracy  put  Mr.  Grant  into  the  Held 
as  a candidate,  and  the  Republicans  made  a party 
nomination,  while  Mr.  Hewitt  was  the  candidate  of 
the  Independents  and  the  anti-Tammany 
Democrats.  Tammany  carried  the  day 
simply  because  the  great  nnny  of  good 
citizens  opposed  to  Tammany  was 
divided  between  Mr.  Hewitt  and  the 
Republican  candidate.  The  election 
occurred  simultaneously  with  the  presi- 
dential election,  and  was  so  dominated 
by  the  political  issues  and  excitements 
of  the  season  that  the  demands  of  good 
municipal  government  had  no  chance 
for  recognition.  Mr.  Hewitt  might,  in 
a separate  municipal  campaign  removed 
some  mouths  from  the  date  of  the  gen- 
eral election,  have  received  the  support 
of  the  Republican  voters  and  been  easily 
re-elected.  The  moral  of  his  argument 
and  of  his  experience  is  simply  this : 

There  are  enough  voters  in  New  York 
who  desire  clean  and  efficient  city  gov- 
ernment and  whose  interests  are  abso- 
lutely identical  in  the  matter,  to  carry 
the  day  in  every  election  if  only  the 
fatal  division  upon  lines  of  national 
politics  can  be  somehow  prevented. 

THE  STANDPOINT  OF  A REFORMER. 

The  People’s  Municipal  League  is  a 
body  of  gentlemen  in  New  York  who. 
without  any  “fuss  and  feathers  ” or  un- 
due pretensions,  have  been  for  some 
time  past  endeavoring  to  promote  an 
intelligent  interest  in  municipal  affairs 
and  to  aiil  the  best  causes  and  candidates 
in  actual  campaigns.  Mr.  Horace  E. 

Doming,  whose  prominence  in  this  line  of  effort 
has  been  well  earned  by  his  knowledge  both  practi- 
cal and  theoretical,  ami  by  his  courage  in  facing 
the  foes  of  good  government,  expresses  in  strong 
terms  his  sense  of  the  evils  that  How  from  the  pres- 
ent illogical  and  ever-changing  code  of  law*  which 
deal  with  the  government  and  affairs  of  the  city  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Doming  makes  the  following  reply 
to  questions  submitted  to  him  : 

You  ask  me  to  state  succinctly  what  would  be 
the  most  important  next  step  for  the  general  reform 
and  improvement  of  the  municipal  condition  of  the 
city  of  New  York.  I answer,  wipe  out  of  existence 
every  law  on  the  statute-book  with  regard  to  the 
city  of  New  York  and  start  over  again.  You  ask. 
“ What  would  be  a better  framework  of  municipal 


organization  for  New  York  than  the  one  now  exist-  I i 
ing?"  I answer,  a framework  which  exactly  ex-  / I 
presses  the  fundamental  idea  thnt  community  inter-  ) 
ests  should  Ik*  controlled  by  the  community  whose  \ | 
interests  are  affected. 

FUNDAMENTAL  REMEDIES  WANTED. 

The  present  condition  of  municipal  adminstra- 
tion  in  New  York  is  the  result  of  a long  and  unfort- 
unate series  of  misapplication  of  alleged  remedies. 
One  svmptom  of  disease  after  another  has  been 
treated,  but  the  disease  itself  has  never  been  pre- 
scribed for.  It  is  as  if  the  victim  of  the  opium 


habit  has  substituted  the  use  of  chloral  anil  then 
the  use  of  whiskey,  all  the  while  remaining  help- 
lessly intemperate,  changing  merely  the  form  of  his 
debauch.  The  laws  under  which  the  city  of  New 
York  is  governed  are  a congeries  of  conflicting 
statutes,  some  of  them  well  intended,  some  of  them 
vicious,  and  none  of  them  parts  of  a comprehen- 
sive well-considered  plan  for  the  administration  of 
municipal  affairs.  From  time  to  time  the  bad  re- 
sults of  some  part  icular  form  of  evil  attract  so  much 
attention  that  there  is  an  uprising  against  this  par- 
ticular form  of  ev  il,  but  the  festering  cause  of  the 
whole  brood  of  municipal  disorders  is  left  untouched 
and  the  evil  breaks  out  again,  if  not  in  the  same 
place,  with  equal  force  and  virulence  in  some  other 
part  of  the  municipal  body  politic. 

Therefore  I have  answered  your  first  question 
with  a sweeping  statement  that  the  entire  body  of 
laws  on  the  subject  of  municipal  government  in 
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New  York  should  1m*  wined  out  of  existence  ami  we 
should  begin  afresh.  Nor  is  the  realization  of  this 
beyond  the  realm  of  practical  |M>litics.  New  York 
City  is  the  creature  of  the  legislature  ; but  the  leg- 
islature is  restrained  by  the  constitution  of  the  State. 
Ail  article  in  the  State  constitution  guaranteeing  to 
New  York  City  the  [MMsibility  of  managing  its  own 
a trail's  and  preventing  interference  by  the  legisla- 
ture, would  go  very  far  toward  accomplishing 
practically  what  is  implied  in  my  answer  to  your 
lirst  question. 

New  York  contains  as  high  a proportion  of  good 
citizenship  as  any  other  of  the  world's  great  com- 
munities. An  immense  majority  of  its  people  want 
g«Mnl  government.  The  time  will  come,  therefore, 
when  its  municipal  affairs  will  cease  to  Im*  made  the 
football  of  the  party  politicians  on  both  sides,  and 
! when  it  will  obtain  the  home  rule  that  is  absolutely 
I indispensable  to  its  good  gm*Pfhmeut,  under  a 
I charter  providing  a simple  central,  unified,  and 
democratic  framework  of  organization. 

Mr.  Dcming's  sweeping  demand  fur  an  abolition 
of  the  Alliany  system  of  regulating  New  York’s  af- 
fairs has  been  justified  ten  times  over  in  the  past 
six  weeks  by  current  events.  The  crowning  outrage 
lias  been  the  hurried  enactment  of.  iPbfll  to  turn 
a i»art  of  Central  Park  into  a race-course — a bill 
hastily  signed  by  the  Governor,  and  tlieieu|>on 
surreptitiously  and  indecently  taken  up  for  instant 
prosecution  by  a Park  Board  acting  against  the 
overwhelming  and  enraged  protest  of  every  part 
of  the  community  except  a clique  of  sporting  men 
and  millionaire  owners  of  race- horses.  A local 
legislative  body,  acting  openly  and  discussing  public 
•questions  thoroughly,  could  not  possibly  have  corn- 
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mitted  an  outrage  so  infamous.  No  conceivable  l 
form  of  self-government  could  work  as  vilely  as  tlie 
present  government  from  Albany. 


111.  THE  PROPOSED  “GREATER  NEW  YORK." 


All  these  problems  affecting  the  organization  and 
government  of  New  York  City  would  he  pertinent 
enough  at  any  time,  hut  they  derive  an  added 
interest  and  importance  from  the  fact  that  there 
is  now  under  active  discussiou  a project  for  the 
creation  of  a so-called  “Greater  New  York"  by 
the  consolidation  into  one  municipality  of  New 
Y’ork  ami  Brooklyn.  Staten  Island,  a portion  of 
Westchester  County,  and  u large  area  upon  Long 
Island  adjacent  to  Brooklyn.  The  present  New  Y’ork 
has  an  area  of  39  square  miles,  while  the  area 
of  the  consolidation  is  318  square  miles.  Brooklyn 
contains  29  square  miles,  Staten  Island  comprises 
nearly  60  square  miles,  the  proposed  Westchester 
County  annex  has  an  area  of  about  20  square  miles, 
and  the  Long  Island  townships  included  in  the 
scheme  have  an  aggregate  extent  of  perhaps  170 
miles.  Taking  the  Now  Y’ork  Post-office  and  City 
Hall  as  a centre*,  a radius  of  four  miles — which  just 
enters  the  lower  part  of  Central  Park — includes  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  population  of  Brooklyn. 
The  distance  is  fifteen  miles  from  the  City  Ilall  to 
the  northern  limits  of  the  present  municipality  of 
New  Y'ork  ; and  a like  distance  of  fifteen  miles  in 


precisely  the  opposite  direction  carries  one  to  the 
remote  parts  of  Staten  Island.  The  proposed 
“Greater  New  Y’ork"  may  be  said  roughly  to  com- 
prise the  territory  within  a radius  of  sixteen  miles 
from  the  New  Y’ork  City  Hall — with  the  very  im- 
portant exception  that  nothing  can  he  included  that 
lies  west  of  the  Hudson  River  and  west  of  Staten 
Island,  liecause  a municipal  coiqjoration  chartered 
by  the  legislature  at  Albauy  cannot  extend  into  the 
State  of  New  Jersey.  The  ho- cal  led  “Greater  Lon- 
don. ” over  which  the  metropolitan  police  have  ju- 
risdiction, extends  approximately  fifteen  miles  in 
even*  direction  from  Charing  Cross.  Sooner  or  later 
the  London  municipality  will  insist  upon  the  an- 
nexation of  all  this  suburban  area.  If  New  York’s 
Jersey  suhurlw  could  be  absorbed,  therefore,  the 
“Greater  London"  and  the  “Greater  New  York 
would  be  of  nearly  the  same  dimensions  and  would 
each  include  about  0<X)  square  miles. 

THE  GREAT  CITY  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

The  population  living  within  fifteen  or  sixteen 
miles  of  the  New  Y’ork  City  Hall  all  belongs,  in 
point  of  fact,  to  one  great  community  having  much 
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of  common  interest  nnd  having  a 
character  as  integral  as  that  of  the 
“Greater  London."  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  are  as  truly  portions  of 
one  great  city  as  are  Loudon  north 
of  the  Thames  and  London  south 
of  the  Thames.  The  municipal 
union — under  the  government  of  the 
new  London  council — of  the  numer- 
ous dissevered  [uirts  of  the  vast 
community  has  resulted,  as  already 
shown,  in  the  most  extraordinary 
development  of  local  public  spirit, 
and  in  the  inception  of  great  plans 
for  the  improvement  of  the  city  aud 
the  enhanced  well-being  of  all  its 
inhabitants.  It  is  only  reasonable 
to  believe  tluit  the  consolidation  of 
such  portions  of  the  actual  metropo- 
lis at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  as 
State  lines  will  permit,  would  in 
like  manner  result  in  the  awaken- 
ing of  a local  pride  and  municipal 
spirit  which  are  now  hacking,  and 
from  which  great  achievements 
might  be  expected  to  result. 

The  legislature  of  1880  passed  an 
act  which  created  a Commission  of 
Municipal  Consolidation  Inquiry. 

The  commission  is  composed  of 
twelve  men,  appointed  in  part  by 
the  Governor  of  the  State  and  in  part 
by  the  mayors  of  New  York  aud 
Brooklyn  and  the  governing  author- 
ities of  other  (tarts  of  the  proposed 
consolidation.  The  father  of  the 
movement  was  Mr.  Andrew  II.  Green, 
of  New  York,  and  he  is  president  of 
the  commission,  while  Mr.  J.  S.  T. 

Stranahan,  of  Brooklyn,  is  vice-prcsi  - 
dent.  The  labors  of  the  commission 
have  attracted  great  local  attention, 
and  the  present  legislature  lias  been  asked  to 
make  an  appropriation  for  its  further  work,  and  to 
sanction  a submission  of  the  main  question  at  a 
special  election  to  the  voters  of  the  cities  and  areas 
already  specified.  Unexpected  opposition  has  been 
met  at  Albany,  but  a temporary  back  set  only  ad- 
vertises the  movement  and  makes  its  early  success 
the  more  certain. 

MB.  OKEEN’S  SERVICES  AS  A CITY- MAKER. 

The  great  authority  upon  this  question  is  Mr. 
Green.  His  arguments  and  statements  have  been 
masterly  and  unanswerable.  Perlia(is  no  other  citi- 
zen of  New  York  so  completely  typifies  the  broad 
municipal  spirit  as  does  Andrew  II.  Green,  and  cer- 
tainly no  other  has  been  so  closely  identified  with 
those  public  works,  enterprises,  and  reforms  of  the 
(last  thirty  years  that  are  most  creditable  to  the  city 
of  New  York.  His  present  efforts  for  consolidation 
only  revive  a plan  which  he  began  to  advocate  more 


than  twenty  yearn  ago.  His  (imminence  in  New 
York  City  affairs  began  in  about  1857,  when  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Education  he  gave  an  impetus 
to  the  educational  system  to  which  it  has  always 
owed  much.  While  president  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation he  was  made  a member  of  the  commission 
np|M>inted  to  lay  out  Central  l’ark.  He  was  treas- 
urer of  the  commission,  anil  os  the  work  progressed 
he  became  also  its  president,  nnd  afterward,  under 
the  title  of  Comptroller  of  the  Park, he  assumed  ex- 
ecutive duties  which  gave  him  almost  exclusive  re- 
sponsibility and  authority.  The  work  of  the  Board 
of  Park  Commissioners,  then  a State  board,  com- 
mended itself  so  highly  that  this  body  was  charged 
by  the  legislature  with  various  tasks  nnd  functions 
not  originally  intended.  Powers  were  conferred 
upon  it  to  lay  out  the  north  end  of  the  island  and  to 
survey  the  lower  (mrt  of  Westchester  County,  to  de- 
vise |ilans  for  the  improvement  of  the  Harlem  Kiver 
and  Kpuvten  Duyvel  Creek  and  for  the  location  of 
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bridges  across  them,  to  establish  bulkhead  lines  on 
the  North  River  above  Fifty-fifth  Street,  and  to  lay 
out  that  port  of  Manhattan  Island  west  of  Eighth 
Avenue  and  Bouth  of  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fifth 
Street.  On  all  these  subjects  Mr.  Green  made  ex- 
haustive reports  which  were  recognised  as  authori- 
tative ; and  these  havo  afforded  the  basis  upon  which 
the  great  northward  development  of  the  city  lias  pro- 
ceeded. His  regard  for  every  public  greensward  as 
sacred  ground  to  be  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  people 
earned  for  him  the  title  of  Father  of  the  Parks  of 
New  York. 

Among  the  more  important  works  that  Mr.  Green 
has  either  originated  or  promoted  are  the  River- 
side and  Momingside  parks,  the  East  River  Bridge, 
the  Washington  Bridge,  the  new  aqueduct,  the 
Niagara  Park,  and  tire  new  parks  in  Westchester 
County.  He  has  strongly  advocated  the  bridge 
across  the  Hudson  River,  and  is  chairman  of  the 
State  commission  appointed  to  fix  its  location  and 


prepare  its  plans.  He  has  recently  revived  his 
recommendation  made  many  years  ago  for  a Fort 
Washington  Park,  and  the  city  authorities  havo 
approved  the  project.  Perhaps  the  most  memorable 
services  Mr.  Green  has  ever  rendered  to  the  city  of 
New  York  wero  those  performed  by  him  during 
nearly  six  years  in  which  ho  held  tho  office  of  city 
comptroller.  It  was  he  who  is  ire  the  the  brunt  of 
the  fight  against  the  entrenched  municipal  ring  of 
1970.  nnd  brought  system  out  of  the  chaotic  condi- 
tion of  the  city's  finances.  Mr.  Green  was  one  of 


the  most  intimate  associates  of  the  late  Samuel  J. 
Tilden.  and  one  of  the  executors  of  the  will  under 
which  Mr.  Tilden  had  intended  to  bestow  upon  the 
people  of  New  York  a great  free  library.  Such  is 
the  man — thoroughly  conversant  with  every  argu- 
ment for  and  against  the  project,  of  the  ripest  energy 
and  experience,  and  of  the  most  unquestioned  and 
absolute  probity— who  is  the  leading  advocate  of  a 
consolidation  of  the  parts  of  the  “Greater  New  York’ 
and  the  erection  of  a centra)  municipal  government 
for  a community  which  in  its  entirety  now  possesses 
three  millions  of  people.  It  is  no  ill-considered 
project,  but  one  that  is  soberly  feasible  and  wholly 
advisable. 

MB.  WIMAN  OS  THE  “GREATER  NEW  TORE.” 

Probably  no  citizen  of  the  “Greater  New  York’  is 
more  conversant  with  the  physical  problems  to  he 
met  and  overcome  in  tire  proposed  expansion  than 
Mr.  Eraatus  Winxan.  He  has  long  been  fully  im- 
pressed with  the  danger  and  un- 
wisdom, from  every  point  of 
view,  of  neglecting  measures  that 
would  help  to  relieve  the  terrible 
congestion  of  population  upon 
the  narrow  island  strip,  barely 
two  milt's  wide,  that  extends 
only  eight  or  nine  miles  from 
the  Battery  to  the  Harlem  River. 

Upon  the  whole  situation,  for 
the  improvement  of  which  be 
deems  consolidation  to  be  the 
one  great  remedy,  Mr.  Wiman 
has  written  for  use  in  this  arti- 
cle the  following  extremely  in- 
teresting paragraphs : 

If  civilization  has  for  its 

{impose  the  promotion  of  human 
lappiness,  and  if  human  liappi- 
ness  is  to  he  judged  by  the  char- 
acter of  the  homes  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  then  may 
civilization  stand  appalled  at  its 
own  failure  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  Tho  home  of  the  me- 
chanic and  the  working-man 
within  the  metropolis  of  the  New 
World  is,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  a tenement,  and  though  in 
later  years  some  few  of  these 
have  been  dignified  by  the  name 
of  a flat  or  an  apartment,  it  is 
none  the  less  a tenement.  In  no 
sense  is  it  a house  of  his  own.  in  no  case  an  indepen- 
dent structure  or  one  in  which  he  has  the  slightest 
pride.  Ix'causc  in  it  lie  lias  not  the  slightest  proprie- 
tary interest. 

TENEMENT  CROWDINO  IN  NEW  YORK. 

The  recent  sanitary  census  of  the  police  of  New 
York,  in  the  tenement  district,  called  for  by  law 
and  altogether  separate  from  the  national  or  State 
census,  reveals  figures  so  startling  as  almost  to  be 
beyond  lielief,  und  of  such  a nnture  as  seriously  to 
threaten  the  future  of  the  mighty  metropolis.  For 
unless  her  mechanics  and  working-men  are  prosper- 
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ous,  contented,  and  well-housed,  the  first  signs  of 
commercial  and  moral  decadence  have  set  in,  and 
no  form  of  improved  municipal  government  nor  no 
highly  prosperous  condition  of  the  wealthy  classes 
will  stem  the  tide  of  decline  in  mental,  physical, 
ami  financial  conditions. 

The  figures  of  the  census  referred  to  show  that 
within  the  area  designated  by  the  Board  of  Health 
as  the  tenement  district,  the  Sanitary  Police  in 
September  found  families  in  number  no  less  than 
27o,  000.  At  first  sight  of  these  figures  the  mind 
hardly  takes  in  their  full  significance.  Two  hundred 
and  seventy-six  thousand  families  is  over  a quarter 
of  a million  of  groups  of  persons  of  more  than  five 
each.  This  group  includes  tho  father,  or  the  bread- 
winner, the  dear  mother,  the  boys  or  the  girls,  and 
the  baby,  making  up  the  most  precious  organization 
in  the  world’s  economy — that  on  which  is  luised  al- 
most all  hope  of  individual  happiness  on  earth,  which 
is  typical  of  happiness  in  heaven,  and  on  which  rest 
the  foundations  of  government,  whether  it  be  of  the 
municipality  or  of  tho  republic.  This  vast  aggrega- 
tion of  276,000  families  round  to  be  housed  in  the 
tenement  districts  of  New  York,  out  of  a total  popu- 
lation of  1,800,000,  numbers  no  less  than  1,250,000 
souls ; go  that  two-thirds  of  the  entire  population  of 
the  great  city  aro  compelled  to  live  not  only  on 
rented  premises,  but  on  premises  occupied  in  com- 
mon with  others,  and  in  the  character  and  growth  of 
which  there  are  no  sensible  signs  of  improvement. 

THE  CONGESTION  AND  THE  REMEDY. 

It  may  be  true  that  numerous  down-town  struct- 
ures in  business  centres  evince  great  growth  in 
New  York;  it  is  doubtless  the  case  that  the  resi- 
dential quartern  of  the  city  enormously  expand,  and 
that  the  avenues  and  all  cross-streets  far  up  in  the 
hundreds  are  crowded  with  happy  homes  of  a pros- 
perous and  thrifty  community.  But  for  homes 
under  a cost  of  $5,000  for  house  and  lot.  and  for 
mechanics  earning  $3  per  day  and  less,  the  grow- 
ing provision  within  the  city  is  inadequate  to  a de- 
gree seriously  threatening  its  future  economic  con- 
ditions. 

Already  manufacturers  are  fleeing  from  it,  and 
outlying  Buburbs  like  Newark,  Bridgeport,  Pater- 
son. Elizabeth,  Norwalk,  and  New  Haven  are  pros- 

Eg  to  a remarkable  degree  because  of  the  inabil- 
f New  York  to  comfortably  house  her  skilled 
, and  because  of  the  excessive  cost  of  handling 
raw  material,  coal,  and  finished  products  within  her 
boundaries.  As  compared  with  Philadelphia.  Balti- 
more, Wilmington,  Reading,  and  other  similar  man- 
ufacturing centres,  New  York  is  not  at  all  in  the 
race,  because  all  these  aro  “cities  of  homes  for 
working-men,”  while  New  York  is  a city  of  tene- 
ments for  the  only  class  on  which  her  future  pros- 
pects depend. 

What  is  the  remedy  for  this  congested  condition 
of  the  metropolis,  which  is  most  aptly  described  by 
Henry  George  in  a sentence  of  tremendous  import, 
viz.,  “In  the  city  of  New  York  ninety  per  cent,  of 
the  populace  pay  tribute  to  the  other  ten  per  cent, 
for  the  privilege  of  shelter"?  The  natural  and 
simplest  remedy  for  this  congestion  is  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  city,  and  the  expansion  of  its  boundaries 
so  as  to  include  the  amplest  8[>ace  and  accommoda- 
tion not  only  for  its  present  teeming  population, 
but  for  the  great  increase  which,  within  the  lifetime 
of  children  now  bom,  is  certain  as  the  sun  to  come. 
EXPANSION,  CONSOLIDATION,  AND  RAPID  TRANSIT. 

It  is  true  that  by  the  pressure  of  population  the 
occupancy  of  the  suburlw  of  New  York  has  gone 


forward  at  tremendous  pace  In  the  single  instance 
of  Brooklyn  an  illustration  ig  afforded  of  the  out- 
growth essential  to  New  York,  while  even  beyond 
the  annexed  district  toward  the  north,  in  New' Jer- 
sey toward  the  west,  and  in  Staten  Island  toward 
the  south,  a growth  has  gone  forward  of  great  pro- 
portions at  the  expense  of  New  York,  and  yet  for 
her  eventual  benefit.  It  will  lie  for  her  benefit  if 
she  is  wise  in  time  to  shape  and  control  this  growth, 
and  by  a wise  and  improved  form  of  municipal 


MB.  EHA  STL'S  Will  AN. 


government  seek  to  build  up  a vast  city  in  the 
shape  of  a “Greater  New  York.” 

In  the  conception  and  fulfilment  of  the  proposal 
to  consolidate  New  York.  Brooklyn,  a large  portion 
of  Westchester  Countv,  and  Staten  Island  lies  the 
hope  of  the  “city  of  the  future"  that  will  be  worthy 
the  genius  and  destiny  of  the  American  people. 
From  it  would  flow  enlarged  and  economical  means 
of  communication  from  the  centre  to  the  circum- 
ference of  tho  greatest  aggregation  of  humanity  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Free  Dridges,  free  ferries,  a 
free  tunnel  under  the  bay  to  Brooklyn  from  Staten 
Island,  and  a perfect  system  of  rapid  transit  nround 
the  edge  of  NewYork  to  supplement  that  now  existing 
on  the  main  avenues,  would  work  a revolution  more 
beneficial  to  a greater  numlier  of  people  than  by 
anything  else  anywhere  else  could  be  achieved. 


GOVERNMENT  BY  A HUNDRED  CITIZENS. 

Essential  to  the  perfection  of  government  of  so 
vast  an  aggregation  would  be  the  creation  of  a bodv 
of  citizens  by  a selection  of  the  universal  voice  of  all 
the  people.  A hundred  men  of  public  spirit,  elected 
by  the  jieople  at  large  because  of  their  prominence 
and  fitness  for  so  high  an  honor  and  so  great  a duty, 
would  give  to  “Greater  New  York”  an  administration 
of  its  affairs  consistent  with  the  vastness  of  the  in- 
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terests  involved  and  the  dignity  and  influence  of  so 
great  a commonwealth.  Separated  from  the  State 
and  the  interference  of  men  ill-trained  and  ignorant 
of  the  want*  of  the  city,  it  should  be  a self-con- 
tained and  self-governing  community,  compared 
with  which  the  existing  methods  would  sink  into 
utter  insignificance  and  ridicule.  The  ward  heeler, 
the  unknown  alderman,  the  professional  jnilitician 
now  found  ou  the  commissions  regulating  depart- 
ments, would  be  displaced  equally  with  that  strange 
travesty  on  the  noblest  of  sentiments,  **  A govern- 
ment of  the  Boss,  by  the  Boss,  and  for  the  Boss !” 

Tin*  example  of  London  in  the  recent  i impor- 
tant change  in  her  internal  affairs  mav  well  be 
studied  closely  in  its  possible  bearing  on  the  welfare 
of  numerous  other  great  aggregations  of  people.  No- 
where is  a change  more  urgently  neeaed  than  in 
the  chief  city  of  the  New  World,  where  population 
has  become  denser,  where  there  is  less  provision  for 
happy  homes,  and  when*,  as  long  as  existing  condi- 
tions continue  of  misgovemment  and  a lack  of 
public  spirit,  a decadence  is  more  probable  than  in 
any  city  of  the  Old  World. 

THE  TRANSPORTATION  QUESTION. 

The  working  out  of  transit  problems  will,  as  Mr. 
Wiman  shows,  have  the  efTect  to  distribute  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  “Greater  New  York"  over  a far  wider 
an^a,  and  thus  incidentally  to  promote  in  a hundred 


MR.  WILLIAM  STKINWAY, 
Chairman  of  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission. 


ways  the  material  and  moral  condition  of  the  com- 
munity. Topographically.  New  York’s  position  is 
peculiar.  The  primary  problem  in  devising  a rapid 
transit  system  is  to  secure  sufficient  facilities  for 
moving  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  every 
day  upon  parallel  lines  lengthwise  with  the  island. 
Surface  street  railways  run  upon  almost  all  of  the 
longitudinal  thoroughfares,  and  the  elevated  rail- 
way system  plays  a very  great  juirt  in  the  enormous 
daily  movement  of  population;  but  the  growth  not 
only  of  the  upper  portion  of  Manhattan  Island,  but 


also  of  the  large  annexed  district  north  of  the  island, 
lias  progressed  so  rapidly  tliat  present  facilities  arv 
already  far  overtaxed. 

THE  RAPID  TRANSIT  COMMISSION. 

Early  in  1891  a Itnard  of  rapid  transit  commission- 
ers for  the  city  of  New  York  was  appointed,  and  in 
October  it  was  ready  with  a report.  The  chairman 
of  this  board  is  Mr.  William  Steinway.  It  pro- 
ceeded in  the  most  thorough  and  intelligent  way  to 
study  the  ueeds  of  the  situation,  determining  at  the 
outset  that  it  must  lay  the  foundation  for  such  a 
broad  and  comprehensive  system  of  rapid  transit 
as  would  meet  the  needs  of  the  city  at  present  and 
be  caiuible  of  expansion  in  the  future.  After  sub- 
mission of  many  plans  and  much  public  discus- 
sion, it  was  decided  tliat  rapid  transit  for  the  lower 
part  of  the  city  must  be  secured  by  a four- track 
uuderground  structure,  and  it  was  determined  that 
this  line  should  follow1  Broadway,  the  underground 
road  to  he  as  near  the  surface  as  possible. 

The  route  is  along  Broadw*ay  and  the  Boulevard 
underground  to  121st  Street,  whence  it  proceeds  by 
viaduct  to  184th  Street,  and  northward  parti}’  under 
ground  and  |iartly  u|m>u  viaducts  of  masonry  to  the 
city  limits — a total  distance  of  some  sixteen  miles. 
Another  line  is  to  diverge  from  Broadway  at  Four- 
teenth Street  and  follow  Fourth  and  Madison  avenues 
in  a general  northerly  direction  to  Jerome  Park, 
this  route  lying  about  a mile  east  of  the  other. 
Electricity  is  regarded  by  the  commissioners  as  tlie 
probable  motive  power.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  capital  will  lie  forthcoming  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  a franchise  for  the  construction 
and  operation  of  so  costly  but  so  desirable  an  im- 
provement. As  Mr.  Wiman  intimates,  a rapid 
tmnsit  system  following  the  shore  line  of  the  island 
is  deemed  preferable  in  some  quarters. 

NEW  METROPOLITAN  GATEWAYS. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  “Greater  New  York”  of  the 
future,  however,  it  is  essential  not  only  tliat  there 
should  bo  transit  facilities  upon  Manhattan  Island, 
but  also  that  there  should  be  bridges  and  tunnels  to 
connect  the  island  with  adjacent  areas.  The  first 
great  step  was  the  Brooklyn  suspension  bridge.  In 
Harper's  Weekly  for  March  12,  Mr.  John  G.  Speed 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  a number  of  bridging 
and  tunnelling  projects  now*  chartered,  begun,  or 
proposed.  There  are.  as  he  says,  at  this  time  five 
different  plans  on  foot  for  joining  New  York  and 
New*  Jersey  and  four  to  conuect  New  York  and 
Loug  Island,  all  with  reasonable  pros  pet;  t of  success, 
and  it  should  be  added  that  a tunnel  from  Staten 
Island  to  Brooklyn  is  one  of  the  certainties  of  the 
very  early  future.  There  are  to  be  two  or  three 
additional  bridges  to  connect  New*  York  with 
Brooklyn  and  I»ng  Island  City,  a great  bridge  across 
the  Hudson  at  about  Twenty- third  Street,  and  sev- 
eral railway  tunnels  under  the  Hudson,  one  of  which 
is  now  nearly  completed.  The  New  York  of  the 
future  w’ill  be  transformed  through  the  agency  of 
these  splendid  new  gateways. 
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IV.  LON  DON'S  MUNICIPAL  STATESMEN  AND  THEIR  PROGRAMMES. 


The  recent  London  campaign  lias  evoked  numer- 
ous brochures  and  hand-books  which  an)  valuable 
as  contributions  to  the  general  literature  of  munic- 
ipal government.  One  of  these  is  a volume  by  Mr. 
Sidney  Webb  upon  “The  London  Programme.” 
Another  is  an  elector’s  liand-book  which  contains  a 
brilliant  account  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Massingham  of  the 
three  years’  work  of  the  late  council.  In  some  re- 
spects the  most  useful  and  interesting  of  all  is  an 
elector’s  guide,  edited  by  Mr.  W.T.  Stead  and  issued 
from  the  London  office  of  The  Review  of  Reviews. 
The  people  of  New  York  would  find  Mr.  Stead’s  or 
Mr.  Massingham’s  hand-book  particularly  interest- 
ing because  of  the  glimpse  they  give  of  the  motives 
and  characters  of  the  men  who  are  now  at  the  helm 
and  who  may  be  called  the  municipal  statesmen  of 
London. 


“THE  rascals  of  the  county  council.” 

The  majority  in  the  late  Council  were  subjected, 
through  their  entire  term,  to  very  severe,  and  fre- 
quently to  abusive  and  derisive,  criticism.  Mr.  Stead 
writes  as  follows : 


The  other  day  a charming  representative  of  the 
ancient  aristocracy  of  England,  seated  in  front  of 
a cheery  fire  in  a West  End  mansion,  remarked 
complacently  that  it  was  really  the  duty  of  every 
one  to  remain  in  town  just  now  to  help  to  defeat 
“ these  rascals  of  the  County  Council,  as  we  had  de- 
feated them  on  the  school  board.  We  have  at 
last  got  rid  of  their  swimming  baths  and  their 
pianoa  for  the  board  scholars : now  we  must  get 
rid  of  these  rascals  who  are  ruining  us  with 
rates,  and  who  will  end  by  driving  us  all  into 
the  workhouse.  ” The  phrase  was  picturesque  and 
piquant.  It  embodies  in  a sentence  the  whole  philos- 
ophy of  the  opposition  to  the  County  Council  and 
its  programme.  “ These  rascals  1 Down  with  these 
rascals  t”  In  so  sacred  a cause  anything  is  justifi- 
able. (live  a dog  a had  name,  and  hang  him.  And 
as  the  rascals  are  to  he  slain,  letter  accuse  them  of 
raising  the  rates  which  in  reality  they  have  actually 
reduced. 


WHO  ARE  “THESE  RASCALS"  1 
Rascals”  forsootli — ami  who  are  these  rascals? 
The  London  County  Council  consists  of  13?  members 
of  varying  degrees of  reputation  from  Lord  Rosebery 
and  Lord  lliibhouse  at  the  top,  to  the  Rev.  H.  B. 
Chapman  and  Sir  R.  Hanson  at  the  bottom,  but 
among  the  whole  137  there  is  not  one  man  who  hwi 
even  oeen  suspected  of  corruption  or  of  abuse  of 
trust.  A more  incorruptible  body  of  men  never  as- 
sembled  for  the  government  of  a great  city.  Nor  is 
it  merely  in  the  absence  of  tho  grosser  forms  of  cor- 
ruption that  these  County  Councillors  have  made 
their  three  years  of  office  a brilliant  example  of 
public  spirit  and  civic  devotion.  Tho  I .union 
County  Council  was  young.  It  was  therefore  inex- 

Srienced,  and  rash,  and  impulsive.  It  had  all  the 
ults.  but  it  had  all  the  magnificent  qualities  of 
youth.  It  has  showed  an  enthusiasm  which  nothing 
could  damp,  a zeal  for  the  welfare  of  the  people 
which  liad  never  before  licen  equalled,  much  less 
excelled,  in  the  memory  of  living  Londoners;  it  has 
displayed  a courage  verging  on  audacity  in  the  way 


in  which  it  grappled  with  the  most  difficult  prob- 
lems, and  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  of  its  meml>ers 
have  shown  themselves  to  be  real  gluttons  for  work. 
There  has  been  something  of  antique  civic  |>atriot- 
ism— if  we  may  perjH-trnte  the  phrase — in  their 
boundless  devotion  to  the  city  which  they  represent, 
a devotion  which  is  its  one  sufficing  reward.  For 
other  reward  they  have  none.  Not  even  an  approv- 
ing word  from  the  people  for  whom  thev  have 
labored  and  spent  their  strength  and  their  substance 
amid  the  jib-.-,  of  the  press  and  the  denunciations 
of  all  the  robbers  and  monopolists  and  sweaters  and 
vendors  of  obscenity,  whose  profits  they  have 
threatened. 

DEVOTION  TO  GOOD  GOVERNMENT. 

The  London  Councillors  serve  without  any  com- 
pensation whatever.  As  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  devoted  themselves  to  their  tasks,  Mr. 
Stead  says; 

There  are  men  on  both  sides  of  the  Council  who 
have  dedicated  themselves  to  the  service  of  London 
in  the  same  religious  spirit  that  men  dedicate  them- 
selves to  the  service  of  the  Church,  without  any  ex- 
pectation of  a fat  living  or  a comfortable  stipend. 
These  men  have  in  some  instances  sacrificed  their 
business  and  injured  their  health  by  their  devotion 
to  tho  government  of  London.  They  are  at  it  all 
day  and  every  day,  rendering  an  unpaid  service  of 
intelligence  and  industry  which  no  money  could 
buy,  the  cash  value  of  which,  estimated  in  mere  loss 
of  earning  capacity  during  the  time  in  which  they 
are  attending,  not  to  their  own  affairs  hut  to  those 
of  the  community,  is  very  great.  Besides  those  dozen 
men  who  may  I*!  said  to  live  in  committee -rooms 
and  in  the  supervision  of  the  municipal  service, 
there  are  at  least  fifty  men  who  give  fully  half  their 
time  to  the  govemmentof  London.  The  remaining 
sixty  probably  do  not  give  more  than  one  day  in 
the  week.  Averaging  it  all  round,  therefore,  we 
may  say  fairly  that  each  Councillor  devotes  two 
days  a week  to  the  service  of  the  town. 

Of  the  aristocratic  classes  there  was  a fair  repre- 
sentation in  the  last  Council,  although  Lord  Rose- 
bery, Lord  Compton,  Lord  Lingen.  and  Lord  Hob- 
house  were  all  Liberals,  and  the  Tories,  who  consti- 
tute three- fourths  of  the  peerage,  had  no  lords  on 
the  Council.  There  were,  however,  a number  of 
Tory  members  belonging  to  aristocratic  families. 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  who  is  a great  banker,  repre- 
sented in  some  sense  the  monetary  interests  of  the 
city,  and  the  Council  contained  a number  of  busi- 
ness men  of  wealth  and  prominence.  But  the  great 
majority  of  the  Councillors  were  simply  excellent 
citizens  of  intelligence,  energy,  and  zeal  for  the 
welfare  of  London. 

LORD  ROSEBERY  AS  A MCMCIPAL  STATESMAN. 

Lord  Rosebery,  who  sat  as  the  first  Chairman  of 
the  Council,  and  who  finally  consented  to  a re-elec- 
tion and  will  therefore  figure  in  the  new  body, 
needs  little  characterization  here.  lie  is  one  of  the 
rising  statesmen  of  England,  and  will  be  a very 
prominent  member  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  next  Cabinet. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  he  may  succeed  Mr.  Glad- 
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stone  as  tile  leader  of  the  Liberal  party  and  serve  in 
his  turn  ns  Prime  Minister  of  England.  He  has 
shown  a broad  and  zealous  interest  in  the  progress 
of  Loudon,  and  he  had  this  to  say  concerning  the 
policy  of  the  Council  over  which  he  presided : 

“It  has  been  large,  generous,  and  democratic,  and 
I would  cite,  in  proof  of  this,  its  treatment  of  the 


man  of  the  Council  should  act  as  speaker,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  as  the  Lord  Chancellor  does  in  the  House 
of  Lords ; that  the  chairman  of  the  General  Purposes 
Committee  should  be,  as  it  were,  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  London,  with  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  as  hie  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
while  the  General  Purposes  Committee-  would  occupy 
the  position  of  the  Cabinet  in  our  constitution. 

THE  CHAMPION  OF  PLAYGROUNDS  AND  PARKS. 

The  case  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Dickinson  well  illustrates 
the  great  possibilities  that  a municipal  career  might 
afford  any  generous  and  public-spirited  young  man 
of  pronounced  ability,  under  right  conditions  of 
city  government.  Mr.  Dickinson  is  young,  rich, 
and  a man  of  leisure.  For  three  years  he  has  given 
up  every  spare  hour  of  his  life  to  the  organization 
of  pleasure  for  l'ie  poor  of  London.  He  is  chair- 
man of  the  Parks  Committee,  but  has  given  his  i ar- 
ticular attention  to  a sub-committee  on  games.  The 
Parks  Committee  lias  added  extensively  to  the 
numlierof  open  spaces  and  pleasure  grounds  of  Lon- 
don, and  has  adopted  a policy  of  doing  all  in  its 
power  to  provide  facilities  for  the  athletic  life 
which  young  Englishmen  so  ardently  enjoy.  Under 
Mr.  Dickinson's  eye  a number  of  gymnasiums  have 
been  established  in  connection  with  the  parks,  twenty 
new  cricket  fields  hnve  been  laid  off,  eighty-two 
new  football  grounds  and  one  hundred  and  eighty 
tennis  courts  have  been  added,  and  it  is  assumed 


MB.  W.  B.  DICKINSON. 

labor  that  it  employs,  its  anxiety  to  provide  and 
develop  open  spaces  and  public  parks,  its  provision 
for  the  health  and  improved  accommodation  of  our 
working  population,  and  its  pro|ioeed  acquisition  of 
tramways.  Its  main  and  guiding  impulse  has  been, 
in  my  opinion,  to  be  perfectly  fair  to  all  classes, 
but  to  aim  at  removing  from  London  the  reproach 
of  lieing  a quarter  of  the  very-  rich  surrounded  by  a 
vast  nation  of  the  very  poor.  ” 

SIR  JOHN  I.UBBOCK  AS  A COUNCILLOR. 

When  Lord  Rosebery  resigned  the  chairmanship 
he  was  succeeded  by  Sir  John  Lubbock.  This  dis- 
tinguished scientist,  financier,  and  statesman  takes 
a less  progressive  view  than  Lord  Rosebery  of  the 
proper  functions  aud  work  of  the  Loudon  Council, 
but  his  presence  has  lent  dignity  and  weight  to  the 
body. 

Sir  John  Lubbock  suggests  that  in  future  the 
chairmen  of  the  committees  should  be  elected  by 
the  Council,  and  that  the  chairmen  should  select 
their  own  committeemen.  He  thinks  that  the  Chair- 
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that  two  or  three  millions  of  people  a year  are  now 
participating  as  players  or  spectators  in  the  games 
which  Mr.  Dickinson  and  his  fellow-committeemen 
have  made  possible.  Mr.  Dickinson  is  a Cambridge 
man  and  a barrister  by  profession,  but  able,  fortu- 
nately. to  give  his  entire  time  to  the  public  affairs 
of  London.  It  is  probable  that  he  will  at  an  early 


and  their  element,  but  London  is  a far  cleaner  and 
better  city  in  the  tone  of  its  amusements  and  resorts 
than  it  was  three  or  four  years  ago. 

JOHN  BURNS  THE  TYPICAL  PROGRESSIVE. 

Everybody  in  London  admits  that  John  Burns, 
“socialist,”  “demagogue,"  and  “agitator."  has  been 
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day  succeed  to  the  chairmanship  of  the  Council,  for 
his  qualifications  are  regarded  as  of  the  very  highest. 

MESSRS.  BEACHCROFT  AND  M'DOUOALL. 

One  of  the  ablest  of  the  young  men  of  the  Council 
was  Mr  Beachcroft,  who,  although  on  the  so-called 
Moderate  side,  and  therefore  a member  of  the 
minority,  has  developed  great  administrative  ca- 
pacity and  rendered  distinguished  services  in  several 
departments.  It  is  expected  that  the  Progressives 
will  compliment  him  by  making  him  one  of  their 
aldermen.  For  although  the  Liberals  have  won  so 
great  a victory,  it  is  not  their  intention  to  follow 
party  line's  in  selecting  the  little  group  of  aldermen 
whom  they  are  entitled  to  add  to  their  body. 

What  we  may  call  the  moral  administration  of 
London  has  liad  its  most  conspicuous  representative 
in  the  person  of  Mr.  J.  McDougall.  Backed  up  by  a 
large  majority  of  the  Council.  Mr.  McDougall  has 
waged  a steady  crusade  against  iudeceut  music 
halls  and  in  the  general  interest  of  temperance  and 
order.  He  has  won  the  enmity  of  the  liquor  dealers 


one  of  the  ablest  and  most  influential  members  of 
the  last  Council  and  is  likely  to  occupy  a still  higher 
position  in  the  new  body.  A remarknble  man  in 
every  way  is  this  representative  of  the  cause  of 
labor.  This  is  what  Mr.  Stead  says  concerning  him  : 
“There  is  little  doubt  that  John  Burns  was  able  to 
do  more  for  the  cause  of  lalmr  on  the  first  London 
County  Council  thnn  any  single  workingman  has 
been  able  to  do  for  his  class  in  any  three  years  of 
our  history.  Certain  fateful  moments  arise  in  the 
revolution  of  human  society,  when  everything, 
humanly  speaking,  seems  to  depend  upon  a single 
vigorous  initiative  or  the  impact  of  one  strong,  reso- 
lute’ will.  Such  a moment  occurred  in  the  English 
labor  movement  when  the  London  County  Council 
came  into  being.  There  was  a good  deal  of  social 
unrest  in  the  nir.  The  majority  was  sympathetic, 
but  more  or  less  uninformed  U|s>n  the  practical  ques- 
tions nt  issue  between  the  disputants,  and  it  was 
left  very  largely  to  John  Bums  to  lead  the  Council 
in  the  way  in  which  it  should  go  in  relation  to  all 
questions  regarding  labor.  From  the  very  first  he 
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succeeded  in  impressing  upon  those  whom  he  came 
in  contact  with  his  singleness  of  purpose  and  his 
honest  desire  to  do  justly  and  deal  fairly.  From 
Lord  Rosebery,  the  lirst  Chairman  of  the  Council, 
down  to  the  doorkeepers,  John  Burns  became  a great 
favorite.  He  worked  like  a negro,  often  upon  such 
Lenten  fare  that  lie  almost  fainted  in  the  committee- 
rooms  from  sheer  lack  of  food  and  rest.  But  with 
indomitable  resolution  he  overcame  all  obstacles, 
and  at  the  end  cf  three  years  has  come  out  stronger, 
more  popular,  and  immeasurably  more  influential 
than  he  ever  was  before.  ” 

THREE  YEARS'  GAINS  FOR  LABOR. 

The  following  is  a brief  summary  of  what  the 
London  County  Council,  under  the  leadership  of 
John  Burns,  has  succeeded  in  doing  for  labor: 

**  Fair”  wages  established  in  all  cases. 

Sub-letting  and  sub  contracting  abolished  except 
for  work  that  contractors  could  not  do  in  ordinary 
manner. 

Practical  clerk  of  works  employed  in  each  case 
w here  work  of  any  trade  is  undertaken. 

A maximum  week  of  fifty-four  hours  established. 

No  man  to  work  more  than  sir  days. 

Where  continuous  working  goes  on  and  two 
twelve-hour  shifts  were  the  rule,  three  shifts  of 
eight  hours  are  now  observed. 

Overtime  abolished. 

Contract  labor  abolished. 

In  works  of  maintenance  connected  with  jiarks, 
bridges,  highways,  all  classes  of  men — such  as 
painters,  laborers'  engineers,  scavengers,  carpenters, 
etc.— employed  direct. 

Firemen,  extra  holidays. 

Ferrymen,  six  days  per  week  instead  of  seven, 
and  the  same  for  men  at  pumping  stations. 

Flashers  ami  others  now  have  boots,  etc.,  pro- 
vided. 

The  bandy-man  abolished  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed. 

SIDNEY  WEBB.  MUNICIPAL  SOCIALIST. 

Of  the  newly  elected  members  who  were  not  in 
the  old  Council,  i**rhai>s  the  most  interesting  is  Mr. 
Sidney  Webb.  Mr.  Webb  is  a literary  man  aud  a 
philosopher,  a political  economist  of  the  advanced 
socialistic  school,  and  a reformer  whose  influence 
upon  the  rising  generation  in  England  has  ln*gun 
to  be  felt  perceptibly.  Mr.  Webb  is  regarded  as  too 
much  a man  of  books  and  theories,  but  his  entrance 
upon  active  municipal  duties  will  doubtless  modify 
his  programmes,  which  at  present  are  very  sweeping 
and  inclusive.  The  following  are  the  main  features 
of  the  address  Mr.  Webb  issued  to  the  voters  of  the 
district  in  which  he  was  elected  to  the  new  Council : 

Notwithstanding  the  creation  of  the  County 
Council,  the  ratepayers  of  the  metropolis  are  still 
ejeprived  of  the  ordinary  powers  of  municipal  self- 
overnment.  They  have  to  bear  needlessly  heavy 
urdons  for  a very  defective  management  of  their 
public  alTairs.  The  result  is  seen  in  the  poveity,  the 
misery,  and  the  intemperance  that  disgrace  our  city. 
Areally  progressive  County  Council  can  do  much 
(as  the  present  Council  has  shown)  .both  immediately 
to  benefit  the  people  of  I> union  and  also  to  win 
for  them  genuine  self-government.  Ik>  you  wish 
your  County  Council  to  attempt  nothing  more  for 


London  than  the  old  Metropolitan  Board  of  Worksf 
This  is,  in  effect,  the  reactionary,  or  so-called 
“ Moderate”  programme.  Or  shall  we  make  our 
County  Council  a mighty  instrument  of  the  people's 
will  for  the  social  regeneration  of  this  great  city  and 
the  “government  of  London  by  London  for  London?" 
That  is  what  I stand  for. 

But  the  crushing  burden  of  the  occupier's  rates 
must  be  reduced,  not  increased.  Even  with  the 
strictest  economy  the  administration  of  a growing 
city  must  Ihj  a heavy  burden.  The  County  Council 
should  have  power  to  tax  the  ground  landlord,  who 
now  pays  no  rates  directly.  Moreover,  the  rates 
must  oe  equalized  throughout  London.  Why  should 
the  Deptford  ratepayer  have  to  pay  nearly  2s.  in  the 
pound  more  than  the  inhabitant  of  St.  George’s, 
Hanover  Square?  And  we  must  get  at  the  unearned 
increment  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  London, 
who  create  it. 

I am  in  favor  of  trade  union  wages  and  an  eight- 
hours  day  for  all  persons  employed  by  the  Council. 
I am  dead  against  sub  contracting,  aud  would  like 
to  see  the  Council  itself  the  direct  employer  of  all 
labor. 

WHAT  LONDON  SHOULD  DO  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

At  present  London  pays  an  utterly  unnecessary 
annual  tribute,  because,  unlike  other  towns,  it  leaves 
its  water  supply,  its  gas  works,  its  tramways,  its 
markets,  ana  its  docks  in  the  hands  of  private 
speculators.  I am  in  favor  of  replacing  private  by 
democratic  public  ownership  and  management,  as 
soon  ami  as  far  as  wifely  possible.  It  is  especially 
urgent  to  secure  public  control  of  the  water  supply, 
the  tramways,  and  the  docks.  Moreover,  London 
ought  to  manage  its  own  police  and  all  its  o|*n 
spaces. 

But  the  main  object  of  all  our  endeavors  must 
be  to  raise  the  standard  of  life  of  our  poorer  follow- 
citizens,  now  crushed  by  the  competitive  struggle. 
As  one  of  the  most  urgent  social  reforms,  especially 
in  the  interests  of  temperance,  I urge  the  better 
housing  of  the  people;  the  provision,  by  the  Council 
itself,  of  improved  dwellings  and  common  lodging- 
houses  of  the  best  |K*<sihle  type,  and  a strict  enforce- 
ment of  the  sanitary  laws  against  the  owners  of 
slum  profiertv. 

I believe  in  local  attention  to  local  grievances, 
and  I should  deem  it  my  duty,  if  elected,  to  look 
closely  after  Deptford  interests,  especially  with  re- 
gard to  the  need  for  more  open  spaces,  aud  the  early 
completion  of  the  new  Thames  tunnel. 

OTHER  DISTINGUISHED  COUNCILLORS. 

A number  of  others  of  London's  municipal  states- 
men might  with  equal  propriety  be  mentioned  and 
characterized  here  if  space  permitted.  Mr.  Charles 
Harrison  and  Sir  Thomas  Farrar  brought  eminent 
financial  ability  into  the  bust  Council,  while  Mr 
Hutton,  Mr.  Lemon.  Mr.  Osborn,  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr. 
Phillips  and  others  have  headed  important  depart- 
ments with  great  administrative  vigor  aud  capacity. 
Thus  during  the  three  years  a considerable  share  of 
as  fine  ability  as  the  English-speaking  world  could 
produce,  anil  of  as  high  zeal  and  civic  patriotism 
as  can  be  found  anywhere,  have  l>eon  brought  tc 
the  service  of  the  new  London  municipality,  while 
the  result  of  the  recent  election  gives  assurance  that 
the  second  Council  will  be  in  no  wise  inferior  in 
quality  to  the  first. 
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V.  THE  TAMMANY  STATESMEN  AND  HOW  THEY  ‘'RUN"  NEW  YORK. 


After  reading  Mr.  Stead's  assurance  that  the 
men  who  now  rule  in  the  municipal  affairs  of 
metropolitan  London  are  not  only  free  from  any 
imputation  of  dishonesty,  but  that  their  pronounced 
zeal  for  the  administrative,  the  social,  and  the  moral 
improvement  of  London  affords  the  only  ground  for 
the  criticisms  launched  against  them — so  that  in 
point  of  fact  they,  like  the  early  saints  and  martyrs, 
have  been  persecuted  for  righteouness’  sake — it  is 
not  pleasant  to  return  to  New  York  and  inquire  as 
to  the  character  and  methods  of  the  company  of 
men  who  are  actually  in  possession  of  the  governing 
authority  here.  There  is  in  New  York  no  official 
body  that  corresponds  with  the  London  Council. 
The  New  York  Board  of  Aldermen,  plus  the  Mayor, 
plus  the  Commissioners  who  are  the  appointive  heads 
of  a number  of  the  working  departments  such  as  the 
Excise.  Park,  Health  and  Police  departments,  plus 
the  District  Attorney,  the  Sheriff,  the  Coroners,  and 
other  officials  pertaining  to  the  county  of  New 
York  as  distinct  from  the  city  of  New  York,  plus  a 
few  of  the  head  Tammany  bosses  and  the  local 
Tammany  bones  of  the  twenty -four  Assembly  Dis- 
tricts— all  these  men  and  a few  other  officials  and 
boeses.  taken  together,  would  make  up  a body  of 
men  of  about  the  same  numerical  strength  as  the 
London  Council ; and  these  are  the  men  who  now 
dominate  the  official  life  of  the  great  community 
of  nearly  eighteen  hundred  thousand  souls.  In  Lon- 
don, the  137  councillors  fight  out  every  municipal 
question  in  perfectly  open  session  upon  its  actual 
merits  before  the  eyes  of  all  London  and  of  the 
whole.  British  empire.  In  New  York,  the  governing 
group  discusses  nothing  openly.  The  Board  of  Al- 
dermen is  an  obscure  body  of  twenty-five  members, 
with  limited  power  except  for  mischief,  its  mem- 
bers being  almost  to  a man  high  Tammany  poli- 
ticians who  are  either  engaged  directly  in  the  liquor 
business  or  are  in  one  way  or  another  connected 
with  that  interest. 

TAMMANY’S  MODUS  OPERA NDI. 

So  far  as  there  is  any  meeting  in  which  the  rulers 
of  New  York  discuss  the  public  affairs  of  the  com- 
munity, such  meetings  are  hold  in  the  Tammany 
wigwam  in  Fourteenth  Street.  But  Tammany  is  not 
an  organization  which  really  concerns  itself  with 
any  aspects  of  public  questions,  either  local  or  gen- 
eral, excepting  the  “spoils”  aspect.  It  is  organ ized 
upon  what  is  a military  rather  than  a political  basis, 
and  its  machinery  extends  through  all  the  assembly 
districts  and  voting  precincts  of  New  York,  con- 
trolling enough  votes  to  hold  and  wield  the  balance 
of  power,  ami  thus  to  keep  Tammany  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  offices.  Its  local  hold  is  maintained  by 
the  dispensing  of  a vast  amount  of  patronage.  The 
laborers  on  public  works,  the  members  of  the  police 
force  and  the  fir?  brigades,  the  employees  of  the 
Sanitary  Department,  of  the  Excise  Department,  of 


the  Street  Cleaning  and  Repair  Department  and  of  the 
Water  and  Dock  and  Park  Departments,  the  teachers 
in  the  public  schools  and  the  nurses  in  the  public  hos- 
pitals, all  are  made  to  feel  that  their  livelihood  de- 
pends on  the  favor  of  the  Tammany  bosses  ; and  they 
must  not  only  be  faithful  to  Tammany  themselves,  hut 
all  their  friends  and  relatives  to  the  remotest  collater- 
al degree  must  also  be  kept  subservient  to  the  Tam* 
many  domination.  The  following  characterization 
of  Tammany  leadership  and  method  is  from  the 
New  York  Evening  I\)st ; and  it  is  in  striking  con- 
trast with  Mr.  Stead’s  description  of  the  motive  and 
manner  of  the  men  who  now  rule  London : 

None  of  the  members  occupy  themselves  with 
any  legislation,  except  such  as  creates  salaried  offices 
and  contracts  in  this  city,  to  be  got  hold  of  either 
by  capture  at  the  polls  or  “deals”  with  the  Republi- 
can politicians  here  or  in  Albany.  When  such 
legislation  has  been  successful,  the  only  thing  in 
connection  with  it  which  Tammany  leaders  con- 
sider is  how  the  salaries  shall  be  divided  and  what 
M assessments”  the  places  or  contracts  can  stand.  If 
any  decent  outsider  could  make  his  way  into  the 
inner  conferences  at  which  these  questions  are 
Settled,  ho  would  hear  not  the  grave  discussion  of 
the  public  interests,  how  to  keep  streets  clean, 
or  how  to  repave  them,  or  how  to  light  them  or 
police  them,  or  how  to  supply  the  city  with  water, 
but  stories  of  drunken  or  amorous  adventure,  larded 
freely  with  curious  and  original  oaths,  ridicule  of 
reformers  and  “silk-stockinged”  people  generally, 
abuse  of  “kickers, " and  examination  of  the  claims  of 
gamblers,  liquor-dealers,  and  pugilists  to  more  money 
out  of  the  public  treasury.  In  fact,  as  we  have  had 
of  late  frequent  occasion  to  observe,  the  society  is 
simnlv  an  organization  of  clever  adventurers,  most 
of  them  in  some  degree  criminal,  for  the  control  of 
the  ignorant  and  vicious  vote  of  the  city  iu  an  at- 
tack on  the  property  of  the  tax  payers.  There  is 
not  a particle  of  politics  in  the  concern  any  more 
than  in  any  combination  of  Western  brigands  to 
“hold  up”  a railroad  train  and  get  at  the  express 
packages.  Its  sole  object  is  plunder  iu  any  form 
which  will  not  attract  the  immediate  notice  of  the 
police. 

DR.  PARKHURST’S  PHILLIP  PICS. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  McDougall  and  the  zealous  Lon- 
don Councillors  who  have  been  reforming  the  low 
music  halls  and  compelling  the  dive-keepers  and  the 
semi -criminal  proprietors  of  immoral  resorts  to 
obey  the  law,  have  been  much  maligned  and  ridi- 
culed in  Loudon  even  by  so-called  resj>ectable  Tory 
newspapers  like  the  Standard.  But  the  significant 
fact  is  that  Mr.  McDougall  has  prevailed  in  his 
policy  and  has  been  triumphantly  supported  at  the 
polls  hv  an  overwhelming  sentiment.  Mr.  McDougall 
and  his  official  friends  represent  in  London  simply 
the  Miine  demand  for  decency  and  the  observance  of 
law  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Park  hurst  and  his  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Crime  represents  in  the  non- 
official circles  of  New  York.  And  against  Mr. 
Stead's  indorsement  of  the  good  purposes  and  honest 
zeal  of  the  London  Council,  it  is  painful  to  quote 
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REV.  CHARLES  H.  PARKHUR8T,  D.D.,  DENOUNCING  TAMMANY’S  MISRULE. 
(Reproduced,  by  permission,  from  Frank  Istiit't  Wrrkly.) 


Dr.  PnrkhurBt’s  terrific  indictment  of  the  ruling 
authorities  of  New  York  as  proclaimed  from  his 
pulpit  in  Madison  Square,  published  in  all  the 
new»|>npors,  repeated  in  substance  by  him  in  tho 
witness-box  before  the  Orand  Jury,  and  again  re- 
iterated on  Sunday,  March  13,  before  a congregation 
which  was  so  strangely  com|>o8od  as  to  remind  one 
of  the  Florentine  gatherings  that  were  drawn  to- 
gether by  tho  fnscination  of  the  denunciatory 
preaching  of  Savonarola.  Die  following  j manages, 
concerning  the  men  who  absolutely  govern  what 
he  calls  “this  rum-besotted.  Tammany-debauched 
town.”  are  not  pleasant  reading,  hut  they  are  from 
the  sermon  of  a religious  leader  who  is  no  cheap 
sensationalist,  and  who  declares  that  he  makes  these 
utterances  only  after  careful  and  extended  |>ersonal 
investigation : 

In  its  municipal  lifeourcity  is  thoroughly  rotten. 
Here  is  an  immense  city  reaching  out  arms  of 
evangelization  to  ever}-  quarter  of  the  glolie : and 
yet  every  step  that  we  take  looking  to  the  moral 


betterment  of  this  city  has  to  he  taken  directly  in 
the  tis-th  of  the  damnable  pack  of  administrative 
bloodhounds  that  are  fattening  themselves  on  the 
ethical  flesh  and  blood  of  our  citizenship.  We  have 
a right  to  demand  that  the  mayor  and  those  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  administering  the  alfairs  of  this 
municipality  should  not  put  obstructions  in  the  path 
of  our  ameliorating  endeavors  ; and  they  do.  There 
is  not  a form  under  which  the  devil  disguises  him- 
self that  so  perplexes  us  in  our  efforts  or  so  bewil- 
ders us  in  the  devising  of  our  schemes  as  the  polluted 
harpies  that,  under  the  pretence  of  governing  this 
city,  are  feeding  day  and  night  on  its  quivering 
vitals.  They  are  a lying,  perjured,  rum-soaked,  and 
libidinous  lot.  If  we  try  to  close  up  a housoof  pros- 
titution or  of  assignation,  we,  in  the  guilelessne* 
of  our  innocent  imaginations,  might  have  supposed 
that  the  arm  of  the  city  government  that  take* 
official  cognizance  of  such  matters  would  like  noth- 
ing so  well  as  to  watch  daytimes  and  sit  up  nights 
for  the  pur)  wise  of  bringing  these  dirty  malefactors 
to  their  deserts.  On  the  contrary,  the  arm  of  the 
city  government  that  takes  official  cognizance  of 
such  matters  evinces  but  a languid  interest,  show* 
no  genius  in  ferreting  out  crime,  prosecutes  only 
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when  it  has  to,  and  has  a mind  so  keenly  judicial 
that  almost  no  amount  of  evidence  that  can  he 
heaped  up  is  accepted  as  sufficient  to  warrant  in* 
diet  merit. 

But  after  all  that  has  been  said  the  great  fact  re- 
mains untouched  and  un  in  validated,  that  every 
effort  that  is  made  to  improve  character  in  this  city, 
every  effort  to  make  men  respectable,  honest,  tem- 
perate, and  sexually  clean  is  a direct  blow  between 
the  eyes  of  the  mayor  and  his  whole  gang  of 
drunken  and  lecherous  subordinates,  in  this  sense 
that  while  we  fight  iniquity,  they  shield  and 
patronize  it;  while  we  try  to  convert  criminals, 
they  manufacture  them ; and  they  have  a hundred 
dollars  invested  in  manufacturing  machinery  to  our 
one  invested  in  converting  machinery.  And  there 
is  no  scheme  in  this  direction  too  colossal  for  their 
ambition  to  plan  and  to  push.  At  this  very  time, 
iu  reliance  upon  the  euergies  of  evil  that  dominate 
this  city,  there  is  being  urged  at  Albany  the  pas- 
sage of  a bill  that  will  have  for  its  effect  to  leave 
the  number  of  liquor  licenses  unrestricted,  to  for- 
hid  all  attempts  to  obtain  proof  of  illicit  sales,  to 
legalize  the  sale  of  liquor  after  one  o'clock  on  Sun- 
day afternoon,  and  indeed  to  keep  open  bar  160 
out  of  168  hours  of  every  week. 

THE  SALOON  POWER  IN  NEW  YORK. 

The  Evening  Pont  and  the  Time*,  as  well  as  some 
other  of  the  New  York  papers,  have  published  bio- 
graphical sketches  of  a large  number  of  the  Tammany 
leaders,  in  order  to  show  from  what  classes  they 
came.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  intuition  names 
or  to  epitomize  personal  details.  But  the  conclusion 
is  irresistible  that  the  most  lawless  half  of  the  great 
army  of  liquor  vendors  in  New  York  wields  the 
controlling  influence  in  the  Tammany  Society. 

The  Rev. Thomas  Dixon,  Jr.,  whose  brilliant  pul- 
pit oratory  lias  frequently  dealt  iu  uns|Miring  vigor 
with  the  maladministration  of  New  York,  writes  as 
follows  in  a recent  article  in  Frank  Letlie't  Weekly  : 

In  New  York  City  the  saloon  is  the  power  behind 
the  throne,  before  the  throne,  under  the  throne,  and 
on  top  of  the  throue.  Iu  fact,  the  throne  itself  is 
built  of  barrel -tftaves.  The  Excise  Board  is  fixed  by 
the  liquor-dealers.  Wthout  protest,  they  grant  a 
license  as  a rule  to  anybody  who  has  not  served  a 
term  in  the  penitentiary,  ft  is  perfectly  safe  to  say 
that  if  the  devil  himself  should  apply  to  this  board 
for  a license  to  set  up  a branch  establishment  on 
the  children’s  playgrounds  in  Central  Park,  it  would 
be  granted.  Mr.  Meakim  would  be  alxsent  and  the 
other  two  cronies  would  put  it  through.  In  1889 
wo  bad  nine  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty  nine 
licenses  in  force.  The  Excise  Board,  for  some  mys- 
terious reason,  has  published  no  rejiort  since  then. 
But  I am  able  to  state  that  nine  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  six  licenses  were  issued  in  this  city  in 
1891.  and  are  now  presumably  in  force.  The  num- 
ber of  unlicensed  drinkiug-pluces  is  estimated  at 
from  two  to  three  thousand. 

WHY  TAMMANY  CANNOT  RULE  DECENTLY. 

There  is  a time-honored  proverb  current  in  many 
languages  to  the  effect  that  even  his  Satanic  majesty 
is  not  so  bad  as  he  is  sometimes  painted,  and  there 
is  another  maxim  of  fair  play  which  demands  that 
the  devil  be  given  his  due.  It  is  only  just  to  say  that 


there  are  among  these  Tammany  bosses  and  officials 
many  whom  the  exercifce  of  authority  has  to  some 
extent  developed  and  educated,  and  who  are  not  de- 
void of  pride  iu  the  metropolis,  nor  maliciously  in- 
tent upon  the  task  of  demoralizing  the  departments 
and  debauching  the  city.  But  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  case  their  first  concern  must  be  to  maintain 
the  solidarity  of  the  Tammany  machine.  And  this 
can  lie  done  only  by  means  so  essentially  vicious 
and  corrupt  in  themselves  as  to  make  it  impossible 
that  Tammany -created  officialism  should  result  in 
intelligent,  economical,  or  well-ordered  administra- 
tion of  the  departments.  Mayor  Grant,  in  his  mes- 
sage to  the  Board  of  Aldermen  on  January  4,  makes 
many  sound  and  timely  recommendations  aud  ob- 
servations. Doubtless  he  is  disposed  to  lx*  as  good 
a mayor  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  personal 
ends  he  has  in  view  aud  the  necessities  which  his 
mob  of  Tammany  heelers  impose  upon  him.  Mr. 
Croker,  who  has  been  connected  with  one  ami  an- 
other department  of  the  city  government  for  years, 
has  doubtless  at  times  thrown  vigor  aud  good  judg- 
ment into  the  promotion  of  some  desirable  lino  of 
municipal  undertakings.  And  the  same  thing  may 
Ik*  said  of  various  other  leaders  of  the  machine.  But 
their  work  for  the  city  and  its  municipal  advance- 
ment is  at  best  only  incidental.  They  do  not  per- 
mit it  to  interfere  with  their  emoluments  and  their 
entrenched  power  as  Tammany  leaders,  any  more 
than  the  old  Janizary  pashas  ever  permitted  their 
interest  in  the  cause  of  go<xl  government  through- 
out Bulgaria  and  Servia  and  European  Turkey  to 
undermine  their  military  domination.  The  pashas 
permitted  their  underlings  and  faithful  followers  to 
plunder  the  country  upon  which  they  were  quartered ; 
and  to  have  checked  the  plundering  would  have  led 
at  once  to  the  downfall  of  the  pashas. 

MR.  CHOKER'S  DEFENCE  OF  HIS  MACHINE. 

In  the  February  number  of  the  North  American 
Review  there  is  printed  a very  remarkable  article  in 
defence  of  Tammany  and  its  methods  which  pur- 
ports to  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Richard  Croker, 
the  chief  boss  of  the  organization,  and  which  was  at 
least  signed  aud  endorsed  by  him.  In  it  occur  the 
following  sentences : 

Tammany  floes  stand  by  its  friends,  and  it  always 
will  until  some  such  change  occurs  in  human  affairs 
as  will  make  it  praiseworthy  and  beneficial  that  a 
man  or  an  association  should  stand  by  his  or  its 
enemies.  We  are  willing  to  admit  that  the  logical 
result  of  this  principle  of  action  would  lx*  that  all 
the  employees  of  tlie  city  government,  from  the 
mayor  to  the  porter  who  makes  the  fire  in  his  office, 
should  be  members  of  the  Tammany  organization. 

Mr.  Croker  makes  a most  ingenious  and  daring 
defence  of  Tammany  Hall  and  its  ways  and  works. 
In  the  Mareh  number  of  the  North  American  Review 
there  appears  a reply  by  the  Hon.  Dorman  B.  Eaton, 
who  has  for  many  years  been  a*  close  observer  of 
New  York  City  affairs,  and  who  pays  his  respects 
to  Mr.  Croker *s  article  in  language  of  which  the 
following  extract  is  a specimen  : 
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HON.  DORMAN  B.  EATON’S  REPLY. 

The  spoils  system  is  defended  in  its  most  de- 
spotic. repulsive,  and  vicious  form.  “All  the  em- 
ployees of  the  city  government.”  says  our  chief, 
“from  the  mayor  to  the  porter  who  makes  his  tire, 
should  be  members  of  the  Tammany  organization. " 
Hence,  every  poor  laborer  appealing  for  employ- 
ment. ami  every  youth  seeking  a clerkship,  under 
the  city,  is  without  hope  if  he  has  not  sworn  fealty 
to  Tammany  and.  we  may  add,  paid  bribe  money 
to  its  treasury  or  its  leaders. 

If  a young  woman  would  be  a public  school 


HON.  DOKMA.V  B.  EATON, 

A Pioneer  of  American  Civil  Service  Reform. 


teacher,  or  a poor  widow  be  a matron  in  a city  hos 
pital.  she  must  accept  Tammany  's  war  theories  and 
wield  little  tomahawks  in  its  defence  Office,  ac- 
cording to  Tammany,  is  not  a trust,  but  a commod- 
ity. Are  we  really  living  in  a civilized  age  and 
under  a free  government? 

Tammany  is  no  party,  and  refuses  allegiance  to 
any.  It  has  no  principles  or  platform  to  pledge  it 
to  duty.  It  tights  only  for  itself.  It  is  most  like 
the  mercenary  and  partisan  war  olulw  of  Florence 
which  led  to  a despot.  Its  governmental  theory  is 
simple.  It  counts  absolutely  on  the  ignorant,  the 
venal,  and  the  depraved  voters,  holding  them  with 
the  adhesive  ami  relentless  grasp  of  an  octopus.  It 
never  alienates  the  grog-shop  keepers,  the  gamblers, 
the  beer -dealers,  the  nuisance- makers,  or  the  prole- 
tariat. Patriotism  and  a sense  of  duty  count  for 
nothing  in  its  estimate  of  |>oliticnl  forces.  Party 


passion,  selfishness,  and  hopes  of  victory  and  spoil* 
are  its  supreme  reliance. 

DEPARTMENTAL  EFFICIENCY  UNDER  TAMMANY. 

It  would  be  instructive  to  examine  the  New  York 
departments  one  by  one  in  order  to  test  the  ctains 
that  Mr.  Croker  makes,  in  his  North  American  Reviar 
article,  of  a high  state  of  working  efficiency.  The 
water  supply,  when  the  new  reservoirs  are  com- 
pleted, will  douhtl<>ss  lie  satisfactory  ; but  certainly 
in  the  detailed  administration  of  the  Water  Depart- 
ment there  an*  conditions  existing  that  would  not 
well  bear  the  light  of  publicity.  New  York  luisbcen 
spending  millions  for  new  {lavements,  and  itisseri- 
ously  questionable  whether  these  new  street  im- 
provements have  lieen  made  in  an  honest,  durable, 
and  workmanlike  manner.  The  Health  Department 
has  perhaps  enjoyed  and  desen- ed  a better  repara- 
tion than  almost  any  other  branch  of  the  city  gov- 
emment.  If  it  is  weak  at  some  points,  it  has  been 
fairly  efficient  and  strong  at  others.  But  the  edu- 
cational system  of  New  York  cannot  lie  called  credit- 
able when  compared  with  those  of  Philadelphia. 
Boston.  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  the  other  principal 
American  cities. 

Tlie  Legislature  several  years  ago  authorized  the 
ex|>enditure  of  some  millions  of  dollars  for  the 
creation  of  small  parks  in  the  heart  of  the  tenement 
district;  but  the  Tammany  government  has  seen  lit 
to  do  next  to  nothing  in  the  carrying  out  of  thi:* 
desirable  line  of  improvement.  As  for  the  Street 
Cleaning  Ikqiartment — for  which  there  has  lieen  no 
lack  of  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  tax -payers  to 
supply  abundant  funds — it  has  lieen  positively  im- 
becile,  and  has  broken  down  in  confessed  failure, 
so  that  Tammany  has  consented  to  accept  the  plans 
of  a citizens’  movement  for  an  entire  reorganization 
of  this  public  service.  There  is  no  sweeping  criti- 
cism to  lie  | Missed  upon  the  Fire  Department,  either 
in  New  York  or  in  any  other  American  city.  Pub- 
lic opinion  so  i rres istihlv  demands  efficiency  in  this 
branch  of  city  government,  and  there  is  so  much 
of  inter- municipal  comparison  and  local  pride  con- 
stantly urging  a perfect  tin?  service,  tliat  them  is 
practicully  no  danger  of  maladministration  at  this 
point.  As  for  the  manner  in  which  the  Excise  De- 
partment of  New  York  is  organized  aud  carried  on 
by  the  liquor  dealers  themselves,  and  in  the  interest 
of  their  own  trade  rather  than  in  the  public  inter 
est.  with  the  connivance  of  a Police  Department  sub- 
sidized to  protect  them.  Mr.  Robert  Graham,  of  the 
Church  Temperance  Society,  makes  the  following 
reply  to  nu  inquiry  by  the  writer  of  this  article: 

THE  EXCISE  BOARD  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Two  things  are  requisite  for  effective  legislation: 

1.  A fair  aud  equitable  law  sustained  by  public 
opinion.  2.  Honest  and  capable  officers  for  its  ad- 
ministration. The  excise  law  of  New  York  consists 
of  acts  | Kissed  at  various  times,  with  the  view  of 
restricting  recognized  dangers  arising  from  the 
drink  traffic.  It  needs  simplification,  codification, 
and  further  restriction. 

In  the  city  of  New  York  licenses  are  granted  by 
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a board  of  three  excise  commissioners.  Up  to  1884 
this  board  was  nominated  by  the  mayor,  and  the 
appointment  confirmed  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen. 
At  that  time  this  board  consisted  of  twelve  liquor 
dealers,  two  professional  politicians,  and  ten  who 
followed  other  occupations.  The  results  were  nat- 
urally such  as  might  be  predicted  from  the  premises, 
and  the  saloon  keepers  of  New  York  outnumbered 
the  sellers  of  food  bv  2, 800. 

In  1885  the  confirming  power  was  taken  away 
from  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  and  the  mayor  became 
tiie  sole  appointee.  Under  Mayors  Grace  and  Hew- 
itt, and  with  William  Woodman  chairman  of  the 
board,  practical  reforms  were  carried  out,  and  any- 
thing good  at  the  present  time  is  a survival  from 
that  board. 

With  Mayor  Grant  came  in  Messrs.  Meakims, 
Fitzpatrick,  and  Koch,  for  whoso  administration  the 
mayor  is  distinctly  responsible.  It  is  a matter  of 
common  notoriety  that  tne  chairman  is  always  in  a 
minority  of  one.  and  is  officially  responsible  for  the 
acta  of  bis  two  colleagues,  and  thus  rum  reigns  and 
rules. 

This  is  the  story  on  the  surface.  The  underlying 
truth  is  that  Tammany  appoints,  and  its  appointees 
are  those  who  stand  by  the  wigwam  rather  than  the 
commonwealth.  It  is  a government  of  spoils  and 
not  of  ability  or  character.  A condition  precedent 
to  an  effective  control  of  the  liquor  dealers  is  the 
overthrow  of  Tammany,  not  for  her  democracy  hut 
for  her  baseness.  Dr.  Parkhurst  lias  rendered  a real 
service  to  the  city,  and  has  shown  himself  a worthy 
successor  to  Howard  Crosby. 

Tammany  has  had  the  audacity  to  promote  a bill 
at  Albany  in  the  present  session,  prepared  by  the 
liquor  dealers  themselves,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
reducing  to  an  insignificant  minimum  the  possibil- 
ity of  any  effective  supervision  and  control  of  the 
traffic.  Unquestionably,  in  its  local  application 
Tammany  means  protection  and  immunity  for  the 
liquor  dealers. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION. 

In  a great  city  like  New  York  few  departments 
of  local  administration  are  of  more  far-reaching  im- 
portance than  those  which  have  to  do  with  the  dis- 
pensing of  public  relief,  with  the  guardianship  of 
dependent  children,  with  the  care  of  the  aged  and 
the  physically  incapable  classes,  and  with  the  treat- 
ment of  criminal  offenders.  Ii:  London  aud  the 
British  cities  "enerally  great  progress  has  been  made 
in  these  departments,  and  there  is  exhibited  in 
their  municiiial  government  a high  intelligence  that 
is  showing  the  good  results  of  modern  methods.  In 
the  German  and  Continental  cities  particularly  the 
charitable  and  correctional  administration  is  devel- 
oping a noteworthy  efficiency,  with  the  consequence 
of  a marked  improvement  in  social  conditions.  But 
who  supposes  that  Tammany  is  manifesting  any 
zealous  and  really  well-informed  interest  in  the 
costly  and  complicated  work  of  caring  fur  all  these 
classes  in  New  York  City?  As  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  existing  department  of  “Public  Charities 
and  Correction”  is  arranged  aud  carried  on,  and  the 
ways  in  which  it  ought  to  lie  improved,  Mr.  John 
Finley,  of  New  York,  secretary  of  the  J^tate  Char- 


ities Aid  Association,  contributes  for  our  present 
purpose  the  following  interesting  memorandum : 

To  expect  three  men,  selected  for  political  rea- 
sons and  not  for  administrative  fitness,  possessed  of 
no  special  knowledge  or  experience  in  the  line  of 
the  duties  of  their  office,  and  subject  in  the  discharge 
of  those  duties  to  the  power  from  which  they  receive 
their  appointments,  to  care  i n tell i gen tly  and  after 
the  most  approved  methods  for  fourteen  or  fifteen 
thousand  persons,  embracing  every  class  of  the  depen- 
dent, the  defective  and  delinquent,  from  the  infant 
in  the  hospital  to  the  adult  criminal  in  the  peniten- 
tiary, would  seem  to  any  fair-minded  man  unrea- 
sonable. And  yet  these  are  the  conditions  under 
which  the  “(Commissioners  of  Public  Charities  and 
Correction  of  the  City  of  New  York  ” hold  their 
offices,  and  this  is  what  the  public  seems  to  expect 
of  them. 

A GREAT  TASK  BADLY  ORGANIZED. 

Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  and  importance  of 
the  work  of  this  depart  incut  may  be  lmd  from  the 
list  of  institutions  under  its  control,  and  the 
amount  of  money  that  is  spent  each  year  for  the 
support  of  their  inmates.  First,  there  are  the  in- 
sane asylums  with  more  than  five  thousand  inmates. 
Each  one  of  the  State  hospitals  for  the  insane,  most 
of  them  with  less  than  one-fourth  this  number  of 
inmates,  has  more  than  six  unpaid  managers  with 
a treasurer  and  paid  siqierintendent  to  manage  it. 
while  the  care  of  the  insane  is  but  a small  part  of 
the  work  of  the  three  commissioners  in  New  York 
City.  It  is  obviously  impossible  for  them  to  give 
much  time  and  study  to  the  projjer  care  and  treat- 
ment of  this  class  of  public  dejiemleuts.  Then  there 
are  the  almshouses,  tlie  hospitals  for  every  class  of 
sick,  the  hospitals  for  children,  the  pavilions  for 
epileptics,  the  city  prisons,  the  workhouse  for  mis- 
demeanants, and  tne  penitentiary.  Moreover,  the 
department  disjtenses  out-door  relief  iu  various 
forms.  For  the  administration  of  these  institutions 
and  the  relief  offered  by  the  department,  the  com- 
missioners yearlv  expend  about  $2,000,000. 

Now,  it  is  obvious  that  a board  consistiug  of 
three  of  the  most  intelligent  and  beet-trained  men 
in  the  city  would  find  it  a Herculean  task  to  look 
after  the  welfare  of  all  these  people,  ami  do  for  them 
all  that  the  study  of  experts  shows  to  In*  best,  aud 
it  is  likewise  obvious  that  the  chances  of  the  suc- 
cessful administration  of  this  department  are  far 
less  under  the  actual  system  of  selecting  commis- 
sioners. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  first  of  all  that  the  work 
ami  responsibility  should  be  divided,  and  the  nat- 
ural line  of  division  runs  between  the  correctional 
functions  aud  the  charitable  functions  of  the  city. 

THE  CITY’S  NEGLECTED  WARDS. 

There  is  a large  class  of  public  dojiendents  who 
are  now  almost  wholly  beyond  public  supervision 
and  control.  I refer  to  the  dependent  children, 
nearly  20, 000  of  whom  are  maintained  yearly  at  the 
expense  of  the  city  in  private  institutions.  While 
the  city  is  obliged  by  statute  to  pay  for  the  support 
of  a large  number  of  these  children,  the  city  is  not 
permitted  to  inquire  into  the  worthiness  of  tlie  cases 
admitted  into  these  institutions,  nor  is  it  permitted 
through  any  of  its  officers  to  have  a supervision  of 
the  children  after  they  are  admitted.  For  tlie  care 
of  these  children,  together  with  a comparatively 
small  number  in  the  public  institutions  on  Barnhill's 
Island,  the  city  pays  yearly  nearly  $2,000,000. 
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Under  the  encouragement  of  this  public  subsidy  the 
private  institutions  for  children  an*  yearly  increas- 
ing in  number  and  in  size.  Many  parents  relieve 
themselves  of  the  expense  of  the  children's  mainte- 
nance during  the  unremunerative  period  of  their 
lives,  and  take  them  from  the  institutions  when 
their  lal>or  is  of  some  value — an  injustice  to  the 
tax -payer  and  an  injury  often  to  both  parent  and 
child.  If  the  city  supports  this  class  it  should  cer- 
tainly have  some  one  to  look  after  its  inter- 
est in  this  expenditure.  There  should  Ik*  a third 
commissioner  or  a new  city  officer,  whose  duty  it 
should  be  to  l«>ok  after  this  class  of  public  depen- 
dents, to  inquire  into  the  ability  of  the  parents  to 
support  the  children,  and  to  see  that  they  are  kept 
anti  educated  in  the  best  possible  way.  No  child 
should  become  a charge  upon  the  city  without  the 
consent  of  this  officer. 

FIVE  NEEDED  REFORMS. 

I should  make  these  further  suggestions,  among 
others  that  might  lie  made,  for  the  improvement 
of  the  charitable  and  correctional  methods  of  the 
city : First,  that  the  insane  should  lie  transferred 
from  the  care  of  the  county  to  the  care  of  the  State ; 


second,  that  a system  of  indeterminate  sentences 
should  be  introduced  in  committing  misdemeanants 
to  the  work  house ; third,  that  children  should  be 
entirely  sejmrated  from  adults  in  the  prisons  and 
other  custodial  and  correctional  institutions;  fourth, 
that  the  Department  of  Charities  and  Correction 
should  provide  for  the  lodging  and  employment  of 
men  and  women  now  so  miserably  sheltered  in  the 
lodging-rooms  of  police  stations ; fifth,  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  for  the  reformation  of  the 
younger  misdemeanants  who  are  at  present  brought 
into  contact  with  adult  and  hardened  criminals  in 
the  workhouse  aud  branch  workhouse. 

Under  Tammany  statesmanship  New  York  ran 
never  expect  to  become  a progressive  aud  well-ad- 
ministered municipality.  When  the  great  non- 
official mass  of  respectable  citizens  become  suffi- 
ciently awake  to  the  loss  they  suffer  through  their 
present  misgovemment  they  will  forget  the  irrele- 
vant distinction  between  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats, and  will  unite  to  deliver  their  metropolis  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  horde  of  janizaries  and  bashi- 
bazouks  that  now  ravage  and  despoil  it. 


VI.  ON  LAND  TAXATION  AND  MUNICIPAL  MONOPOLIES. 


Alike  from  the  financial  and  the  social  point  of 
view,  the  problems  of  taxation  and  of  the  control  of 
productive  municipal  monopolies  have  assumed  a col- 
ossal importance  in  all  the  great  cities  of  the  world. 
There  has  dawned  upon  men’s  minds  a new  concep- 
tion of  the  municipality  and  its  functions.  It  is 
felt  that  the  modem  municipality  is  hound  to  con- 
sider itself  a social  organism,  making  vast  and 
costly  provision  for  an  ever- widening  range  of  pub- 
lic necessities.  Not  only  must  it  supply  the  whole 
]Kipulation  with  ad  expiate  streets,  with  great  drain- 
age systems,  with  vast  aud  wholesome  water  sup- 
plies, with  abundant  illumination,  and  with  elab- 
orate fire  and  police  departments,  but  it  must  also 
provide  jiarks  and  pleasure  grounds,  galleries  and 
museums  and  menageries,  complete  educational  sys- 
tems beginning  with  the  kindergarten  ami  ending 
with  the  university  and  the  school  of  technology. 
And  it  must  n*spond  without  stint  to  every  plan 
and  metis  si  which  modem  science  can  suggest  for 
the  protection  of  the  public  health  through  improved 
house  construction,  purified  food  supplies,  the  ex- 
tinction of  infectious  diseases,  and  so  on  through 
the  long  list  of  now  recognized  sanitary  agencies. 

Rut  to  meet  all  these  new  demands  of  the  modem 
municipality  vast  sums  of  money  are  requisite. 
Who  shall  pay  the  hills?  Modern  tax  reformers  say 
that  the  reply  is  not  far  to  seek.  They  show  that 
this  very  growth  and  development  of  city  life,  which 
calls  for  new  and  improved  public  services,  is  itself 
the  creator  of  vast  sources  of  wealth.  This  wealth 
is  not  created  by  the  industry  or  frugality  or  fore- 
thought of  auv  man  or  set  of  men.  hut  by  the  col- 
lective efforts  of  the  whole  community.  The  first 
of  these  sources  of  great  wealth  lies  in  the  almost 
fabulous  increase  of  the  value  of  the  lands  upon 


which  cities  are  built.  Other  sources  of  such  wealth 
are  the  opportunities  to  utilize  the  streets  for  train- 
ways  und  elevated  railways;  the  opportunity  to  sup- 
ply illumination,  either  in  the  form  of  gas  or  elec- 
tricity ; the  use  of  approaches  and  terminal  facili- 
ties or  of  water  frontAge,  and  various  other  anal- 
ogous privileges.  In  the  largo  English  cities  apart 
from  London,  and  in  the  German  cities,  where 
municipal  government  is  unified  and  well  organ- 
ized, nearly  all  of  these  source®  of  so-called  “social 
wealth"  are  utilized  hv  the  city  government  in  such 
a way  as  to  produce  large  revenues  which  may  be 
lists  1 to  meet  the  educational  and  other  heavy  ex- 
penses of  the  modem  city. 

LONDON’S  WATER,  GAS.  AND  TRAMWAYS. 

London’s  lack  until  now  of  a live  central  govern- 
ment baa  left  these  things  in  alieyance ; but  to-day 
the  great  reforms  that  are  under  the  most  active 
consideration  have  to  do  witli  the  better  adjustment 
of  all  these  monopoly  sources  of  iucome,  in  order 
that  the  great  London  of  the  future  may  lie  adorned, 
improved,  and  made  more  fit  a place  for  its  teeming 
masses  through  the  use  of  the  wealth  which  natu- 
rally results  from  the  very  existence  of  the  gnat 
human  hive.  First  comes  the  question  of  a read- 
justment of  taxation.  At  present  all  the  taxes  of 
London  are  levied  upon  the  occupiers  of  houses, 
lands  and  buildings  being  exempt ; and  unbuilt  spaces 
are  absolutely  untaxed  while  their  owners  hold  them 
from  year  to  year,  in  order  to  grow  rich  upon  the 
enhanced  value  that  will  result  from  other  men’s 
efforts.  The  Progressives  in  the  Londou  Connty 
Council  have  many  bold  projects  on  foot.  London 
is  most  wretchedly  supplied  with  water  l»y  a number 
of  private  companies  which  collect  inordinate  rates 
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from  the  long-suffering  householders.  It  is  proposed 
by  the  Council,  without  further  delay,  either  to  buy 
up  the  water  companies  or  to  introduce  an  indepen- 
dent municipal  supply.  In  the  due  course  of  time, 
as  a clear  majority  of  the  municipal  leaders  of  Lon- 
don would  readily  admit,  the  municipality  will  un- 
dertake the  direct  manufacture  and  sale  of  illumi- 
nants.  But  the  gas  companies  will  not  be  bought  up 
immediately,  for  two  reasons.  First,  because  it  is 
desired  to  wait  a little  in  order  to  see  to  what  ex- 
tent electricity  is  to  displace  gas ; and.  second,  be- 
cause it  is  believed  that  such  great  public  undertak- 
ings as  in  their  nature  are  safely  postponable  should 
be  held  in  abeyance  until  the  incidence  of  taxation 
is  changed,  in  order  that  the  millionaire  ground 
landlords  of  London,  like  the  Duke  of  Westmiuster, 
shall  be  properly  taxed  to  meet  tho  cost  of  such 
great  projects. 

Already,  however,  tho  London  Council  has  begun 
to  purchase  the  street  railways.  Their  charters, 
granted  for  a term  of  twenty  or  twenty- ft vo  years, 
are  now  beginning  to  expire,  and  it  is  the  prevail- 
ing opinion  in  London  that  tho  lines  should  be  pur- 
chased for  the  municipality,  in  preference  to  the 
granting  of  new  charters.  The  tramways  will 
doubtless  be  operated  by  private  companies  upon 
.lease,  the  city  deriving  a revenue  from  the  rentals. 
The  programme  of  the  London  Liberal  and  Radical 
Union,  which  was  prominently  before  the  electors 
in  the  late  campaign,  and  which  was  probably  the 
work  of  Mr.  Sidney  Webb's  pen,  may  be  regarded 
as  representing  the  general  view  of  the  Progressives. 
The  following  portions  of  this  platform,  so  over- 
whelmingly indorsed  by  the  voters  of  London,  re- 
late to  these  questions  of  control  of  municipal  mo- 
nopolies and  the  taxing  of  land  values: 

I. — THE  CONTROL  OF  CERTAIN  OREAT  CORPORATE 
UNDERTAKINGS. 

1.  The  municipalization  of  the  wnter  supply;  to 
be  obtained  by  the  creation  of  a Statutory  \Vater 
Committee  of  the  London  County  Council,  elected 
vearly.  with  power  either  to  introduce  an  alternative 
or  additional  supply  or  to  take  over  the  existing  un- 
dertakings at  a price  corresponding  to  their  depre- 
ciated utility. 

The  Council  ought  also  to  have  the  power  to  for- 
bid the  taking  of  water  for  London  drinking  pur- 
poses from  tainted  reaches  of  the  Thames  or  Lea.  to 
compel  the  restoration  of  proper  compensation  water 
to  these  rivers  where,  as  with  the  Lea.  there  is  not 
left  sufficient  flow  to  carry  off  the  foul  matter,  and 
to  veto  the  taking  in  any  case  of  more  than  n rea- 
sonable proportion  of  the  total  flow  of  either  river, 
as  noted  by  the  Royal  Commission. 

2.  The  control  of  the  gas  supply  ; to  be  obtained 
by  the  regulation  of  the  quality  and  price  of  gas  on 
a" basis  more  efficient  than  the  present  system,  and 
by  the  creation  of  a similar  Statutory  Committee 
with  power  either  to  provide  a municijial  supply  or 
to  take  over  the  companies  on  terms  fair  to  the  rate- 
payers. 

3.  The  control  of  the  markets ; to  lx?  obtained  by 
power  to  enact  by-laws  to  prevent  such  nuisances 
as  constantly  occur — e.  g. , at  Covent  Garden  aud 
Billingsgate,"  and  to  compel  the  existing  markets, 


so  long  as  they  continue,  to  provide  efficient  accom- 
modation, es)iecially  for  fixxl  supply  ; and  by  full 
power  to  establish  and  carry  on  public  markets  in 
all  parts  of  Loudon  without  regard  to  existing  mo- 
nopolies, and  to  take  over  existing  markets  where 
thought  necessary. 

4.  The  control  of  the  river  and  the  docks;  to  lx) 
obtained  by  by-law  powers  controlling  all  matters 
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of  public  concern,  and  by  controlling  or  superseding 
to  that  extent  the  Thnmes  Conservancy,  with  power 
to  the  County  Council  to  create  new  docks  or  to  take 
over  existing  ones ; or  to  promote  a Public  Dock 
Board  for  these  purposes. 

5.  The  control  of  the  tramways : to  he  obtained  by 
such  by-law  regulations  as  exist  in  other  cities 
(e.g.,  in  Edinburgh),  and  by  the  abolition  of  the 
present  limitations  on  the  powers  of  purchase  in- 
tended to  be  given  by  Parliament. 

As  soon  ns  the  London  County  Council  can  obtain 
possession  of  a workable  line  it  should  be  worked 
ujxm  the  principles  now  in  successful  operation  at 
Huddersfield. 

6.  The  control  of  all  the  open  spaces  of  London 
by  means  of  regulations  providing  (e.g.)  for  their 
convenient  use  for  purposes  of  public  meeting,  pend- 
ing the  transfer  to  the  Council  of  the  spaces  now 
(nominally)  vested  in  the  Crown,  including  powers 
over  London  graveyards. 

In  the  case  of  those  parks  and  open  spaces  al- 
ready vested  in  the  Council,  its  policy  should  be,  as 
now.  to  make  them  of  the  utmost  use  for  the  recrea- 
tion of  tile  ]s‘ople.  bv  making  all  reasonable  arrange- 
ments for  sports,  conveniences,  and  refreshments, 
and  by  providing  music. 
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II.  — PRINCIPLES  OF  MUNICIPAL.  ACTION. 

t.  That  the  County  Council  should  not  only  treat 
its  own  workers  fairly,  but  should  set  a good  ex- 
ample to  other  employers  in  respect  of  the  hours  of 
labor,  rate  of  wages,  and  conditions  of  employment 
generally. 

2.  That  the  County  Council  should  continue  th9 
policy  it  has  already  initiated  of  arranging  for  its 
employees  a normal  eight* hours’  day  and  a six-days’ 
week,  and  trade- union  rate  of  wages. 

3.  That  it  should  assist  the  public,  so  far  as  it  can 
without  excessive  cost,  to  make  more  use  of  the  ex- 
isting possessions  of  London,  by  pressing  for  in- 
creased facilities  at  cheap  rates  on  all  tramways, 
subways,  and  railways ; by  pressing  for  adequate 
fv  ilities  as  to  workmen's  trains ; by  utilizing  and 
adding  to  the  open  spaces  ; and  by  assisting  to  reg- 
ulate the  present  chaotic  arrangements  as  to  hospi- 
tal. infirmary,  dispensing,  and  other  medical  aid. 

4.  That  it  'should  defend  the  interests  of  the  pub- 
lic by  demanding  in  the  committees  of  Parliament 
a full  equivalent  for  the  public  in  return  for  monop- 
oly concessions— e.  g. , where  vacant  spaces  or  open 
grounds  are  taken  for  new  undertakings  a proper 
equivalent  in  land  should  be  dedicated  to  public 
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ft.  That  while  acting  in  harmony  with  all  hx‘al 
bodies,  it  should  watch  the  common  interests  of  the 
whole  community  of  the  metropolis,  especially  as  to 
the  housing  of  the  jieople,  the  public  health,  and 
finance. 

6.  That  the  Council  should  make  due  provision 
for  the  erection  and  management  of  munici|ial  com- 
mon lodging-houses,  together  with  power  to  make 
free  night -shelters. 

7.  That  the  Council  shall  not  have  power  to  resell 
the  freehold  of  any  land  which  may  come  into  its 
possession. 

8.  That  it  shall  uphold,  as  against  the  City,  the 
necessity  of  one  government  for  London,  ami  de- 
mand that  the  County  and  City  should  be  merged  in 
one  municipality  at  the  earliest  practicable  time. 

9.  That  the  Council  should  insist  on  the  relief  of 
the  rate-  pavers— 

(«)  By  obtaining  betterment  contributions  to 
improvement  schemes. 

(b)  By  charging  a proper  quota  of  the  annual 
London  budget  upon  tin;  owners  of  rental  and 
ground  values. 

(c)  By  tin;  creation  of  a municipal  death  duty. 

(ef)  By  the  equalization  of  all  rates  through- 
out London. 

(c)  By  the  division  of  rates  between  owner 
and  occupier. 

(/)  By  the  appropriation  to  the  proper  public 
uses  of  the  metropolis  of  tin;  funtls  of  the  City 
companies  and  charities. 

({/)  By  the  equitable  rating  of  vacant  land 
and  tin*  collection  of  a fair  sliare  of  the  rates 
from  the  owners  of  vacant  houses. 

THE  PLATFORM  OF  JOHN  BURNS. 

Mr.  John  Bums,  who  lias  been  triumphantly  elected 
by  the  voters  of  the  Battersea  district,  made  the  fol- 
lowing declarations  of  his  municipal  creed  in  a 
manifesto  to  his  constituents: 

I have  dec  ided,  if  elected,  to  devote  my  time  to 
the  duties,  and  am  in  favor  of— 

1.  The  extension  of  the  powders  of  the  Council,  so 
that  the  City,  with  all  its  funds  and  endowments, 
l»e  included  in  and  used  by  a real  municipality  for 
London. 


2.  That  all  monopolies,  such  as  gas,  water,  tram- 
way, omnibuses,  markets,  docks,  and  electric  light- 
ing, should  he  municipalized,  and  the  profits, 
amounting  to  £4,000,000,  or  three  times  the  Coun- 
cil's re  venue,  devoted  to  public  purposes. 

3.  Establishment  of  free  hospitals  in  ©very  dis- 
trict, and  control  by  the  Council  of  those  which  al- 
ready exist. 

4.  Artisans’  dwellings  to  be  constructed  and 
owned  by  the  Council. 

ft.  Enlargement  of  powers  so  as  to  enable  the 
County  Council  to  undertake  the  organization  of  in- 
dustry and  distribution,  especially  of  those  depart- 
ments dealing  with  the  necessaries  of  life. 

6.  Rigorous  enforcement  of  Public  Health  Acts, 
and  efficient  sanitary  and  structural  inspection  of 
dwellings  and  workshops. 

7.  The  organization  of  unemployed  labor  on  use- 
ful work  at  fair  wages. 

8.  The  direct  employment  of  all  labor  by  the 
Council  at  eight  hours  per  day,  at  trade-union  rates; 
women  and  men  receiving  equal  pay  for  equal  work. 

Three  years'  experience  has  proved  that  contract 
work,  however  well  supervised,  does  not  produce 
such  good  buildings  and  workmanship  as  the  Coun- 
cil could  secure  by  its  own  workmen. 

9.  Direct  control  by  the  Council  of  the  five  mill- 
ions of  money  now  spent,  and  too  often  squandered, 
on  useless  officialism  and  feasting  by  charitable  in- 
stitutions and  City  companies. 

10.  The  police  of  the  City  and  Greater  Txmdon  to 
l»e  controlled  by  the  County  Council. 

11.  Cumulative  rating,  the  taxation  of  ground 
landlords  for  the  relief  of  the  occupier,  and  provid- 
ing new  sources  of  revenue,  as  6d. — half  our  present 
rate — now  goes  to  pay  the  old  debt  left  hv  our  prede- 
cessors, thus  depriving  London  of  many  necessary 
improvements. 

Besides  these  measures.  T will  work  and  vote  for 
any  plan  that  will  enable  London  to  reduce  its  pov- 
erty, brighten  the  lives,  and  increase  the  comfort 
of  its  people. 

AN  EXPRESSION  FROM  HENRY  OEOROE. 

Public  opinion  in  New  York  is  not  so  strongly 
aroused  u|H>n  these  questions  of  municipal  monop- 
olies as  in  London.  The  water  supply  has  long  been 
in  the  hands  of  the  municipality,  and  it  is  in  most 
resjiects  satisfactory.  Land  has  never  been  exempt 
here  from  assessment  for  taxation  purposes,  and 
the  so-called  “ unearned  increment”  has  paid  great 
sums  into  the  municipal  treasury.  It  would  have 
been  very  fortunate,  however,  if  the  municipality 
had  acquired  and  reserved  large  areas  upon  Manhat- 
tan Island  in  the  days  when  land  was  cheap.  It  is 
also  a question  fairly  open  for  discussion  whether 
the  rapidly  advancing  value  of  private  landed  es- 
tates in  New  York  ought  not  to  pay,  in  much  larger 
measure  than  heretofore,  for  a great  variety  of 
much-needed  public  improvements. 

Mr.  Hen rv  George,  who  is  universally  recognized 
as  the  leading  advocate  of  the  movement  for  the  ex- 
clusive taxation  of  ground  rents,  and  whose  brill- 
iant campaign  for  the  mayoralty  several  years  ago 
gave  a local  New  York  application  to  the  discussion 
of  his  theories,  has  responded  to  a question  or  two, 
propounded  for  the  purposes  of  this  article,  with 
the  following  interesting  statements: 
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The  great  importance  of  the  recent  London  County 
Council  election  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  main 
issue  of  the  contest,  au  issue  thoroughly  fought  on 
liotli  sides,  was  the  principle  of  the  taxation  of  land 
values  irrespective  of  improvements,  and  that  wliat 
has  won  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  after  thor- 
ough discussion,  is,  in  short,  the  entering  wedge  of 
the  single  tax.  The  Conservatives  of  the  House  of 
Commons  builded  better  than  they  knew  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  County  Councils.  The  machin- 
ery on  which  they  had  relied  for  keeping  the  l<on- 
don  Council  Conservative  failed  them,  and  the 
result  was  the  concentration  of  the  local  government 
of  the  metropolis  in  the  hands  of  a legislative  and 
administrative  botlv  which  has  from  the  first  showed 
its  amenability  to  the  wishes  of  the  mnss  of  voters, 
and  that  has  had  importance  enough  to  hold  their 
attention. 

TUB  LAND-TAX  MOVEMENT. 

In  this  body  the  effects  of  the  agitation  of  the 
land  question  that  lias  been  going  on  in  England  for 
ten  years  has  lieen  clearly  seen.  The  Royal  Com- 
mission on  the  Housing  of  tile  Poor  showed  the  effect 
of  this  agitation  when  it  pointed  out  the  relation  l>e- 
tween  laud  values  and  overcrowding,  declared  that 
the  value  now  left  to  land- owners  does  not  come 
from  any  industry  or  expenditures  on  their  part,  but 
is  “the  natural  result  of  the  industry  and  activity 
of  the  townspeople  themselves,  ” and  proposed  a tax 
on  the  capital  value  of  land,  which,  by  compelling 
the  owners  of  land  to  offer  it  for  sale,  would  open 
building  sites.  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  showed  the 
same  influence  when,  in  UW7,  he  pointed  out  to  the 
people  of  London  that  though  the  ex|iense  of  the 
magnificent  Thames  embankment  had  been  borne  by 
taxation  that  fell  on  the  poorest  day  laborer,  the 
adjacent  land-owners  had  reaped  the  full  |iecuniary 
advantage.  But  for  obvious  reasons  its  effect  bus 
not  yet  clearly  shown  itself  in  Parliament.  The 
local  Parliament  of  London,  the  County  Council, 
has.  however,  shown  it  from  its  first  organization 
in  PWSt.  Lord  Hobhouse,  chairman  of  "The  United 
Committee”  for  the  taxation  of  ground  rents  and 
values,  whose  declared  object  is  to  substitute  tho 
taxation  of  land  values  for  the  taxation  of  buildings, 
and  which  is  in  reality  oomposed  of  single-tax  men, 
some  “limited"  and  others  “unlimited.”  was  with  a 
number  of  other  active  members,  among  whom  is 
William  Saunders,  who  has  been  writing  in  this 
matter,  elected  to  the  first  Council.  Though  not  at 
once  in  a majority,  they  gained  control  of  a com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  subject  of  taxation,  and 
have  brought  out  a long  series  of  the  most  telling 
facts,  and.  I lucked  by  the  pressure  from  the  outside! 
have  steadily  carried  their  points,  until  last  winter, 
by  an  overwhelming  vote,  the  principle  of  reliev- 
ing occupiers  by  the  taxation  of  land-owners  was 
indorsed  by  the  Council. 

“ Vested  interests.  ” of  course,  took  the  alarm,  and 
powerful  organizations  were  fanned  to  secure  at  the 
coming  election  a majority  against  wliat  thev  are 
pleased  to  call  “confiscation."  The  result  has  been, 
for  them,  a Waterloo.  But  this  is  only  a prelude  to 
the  larger  parliamentary  battle  that  the  next  gen- 
eral election  must  bring  on.  Already  those  organi- 
zations of  the  Liberal  party  whose  declarations  are 
equivalent  to  the  platforms  of  our  national  political 
conventions  have  declared  for  the  principle  of  tax- 
ing land  values ; and  this  action  of  London  will 
hasten  a radical  discussion  and  a large  forward  step 
in  the  next  Parliament. 

Viewed  simply  in  its  relation  to  the  general  prob- 
lem of  municipal  government,  the  Loudon  election 


is  most  important.  The  local  legislature  has  gained 
dignity  and  strength.  That  the  body  of  London 
voters’  do  care  for  the  privilege  of  managing  their 
own  affairs  through  a central  government,  that  all 
thought  of  going  liack  to  the  old  days  of  seiuirate 
anil  all  but  irres|K>nsible  Isiards  must  bfe  abandoned, 
and  that  a larger  and  larger  measure  of  freedom 
from  the  control  of  the  imperial  legislature  must  l>e 
conceded,  is  how  evident.  There  is  a victory  in 
I/omlon  for  the  idea  that  here  finds  expression  in 
the  project  of  consolidating  the  municipal  govern- 
ments of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  with  larger  local 
iM>wers,  and  for  the  idea  expressed  in  the  county 
bill  for  giving  the  counties  the  power  of  levying 
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taxes  on  real  estate  alone,  on  real  estate  and  personal 
property,  or  on  land  values  alone,  as  they  please. 

And  at  the  very  heart  of  all  the  problems  of  mu- 
nicipal government  lies  the  social  problem  toward 
which  in  the  taxation  of  ground  values  the  people 
of  Ixondon  are  beginning  to  move.  For,  adjust  as 
we  may  and  safeguard  as  we  may,  universal  suffrage 
must  bring  political  corruption,  where,  of  the  great 
body  of  voters,  some  are  too  rich  and  others  too  |x>or 
to  feel  any  interest  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs. 
No  matter  what  be  the  forms,  democracy  worthy  of 
the  name  cannot  exist  when  there  are  pulaces  on  the 
one  side  ami  crowded  tenements  on  the  other.  It 
is  not  merely  the  problem  of  munici|>al  government, 
it  is  the  problem  of  democratic  government,  the 
problem  of  the  existence  of  our  civilization  itself, 
that  lias  come  to  the  front  in  London. 

FRANCHISES  IN  NEW  YORK. 

As  regards  the  granting  of  franchises  to  private 
corporations,  New  York  statesmen,  whether  of  the 
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Tammany  school  or  otherwise,  learned  a lesson  they 
will  not  presume  to  forget  from  the  punishment  of  the 
“boodle"  aldermen  who  gave  away  the  Broadway 
street-railway  franchise,  which  was  worth  millions 
in  the  open  market.  When  the  right  of  way  has 
been  secured  for  the  new  rapid  transit  system  de- 
vised by  Mr.  Steinway  and  his  fellow-commissionere, 
the  franchise  will  l>e  sold  in  the  open  market  to  the 
highest  bidder.  This  plan  has  been  adopted  with 
success  in  the  granting  of  franchises  for  several  of 
the  newer  of  the  cross-town  horse-car  lines  of  upper 
New  York.  As  a condition  of  the  permission 
granted  to  change  its  motor  power  from  hones  to 
the  cable  system,  the  Broadway  Railway  Company 
has  agreed  to  pay  to  the  city  a revenue  of  five  per 
cent,  a year  upon  its  gross  receipts.  The  Broadway 
franchise  is  worth  a far  higher  proportion  of  the  re- 
ceipts than  thiB  paltry  five  per  cent.  ; but  at  least 
the  recognition  of  a principle  is  something.  New 
York  City  ought,  by  all  meanB,  through  the  past 
decade  to  have  derived  an  enormous  income  from 
the  elevated  railway  lines. 

In  his  last  message  to  the  aldermen  Mnyor  Grant 
deals  with  these  franchise  questions  in  a very  able 
and  timely  manner.  He  protests  against  the  gov- 
ernment of  New  York  by  the  Legislature,  and  com- 
plains that,  among  other  things,  the  Albany  law- 
makers have  “also  the  power  of  granting  valuable 
franchises  to  private  corporations,  such  as  the  lay- 
ing of  pipes,  change  of  motor  power  of  surface  rail- 
ways, and  the  maintenance  of  telegraph  lines.  In 
most  instances.”  he  continues,  “the  private  corpora- 
tions obtaining  such  franchises  pay  no  revenue  to 
the  city,  while  their  property  rights  receive  the 
protection  of  all  <le|>nrtments  of  the  city  govern- 
ment. The  city  authorities  are  constantly  hampered 
in  their  efforts  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  mu- 
nicipality by  the  interference  of  the  owners  of  such 
franchises.  Notably  is  this  the  case  with  reference 
to  the  condition  of  our  streets  and  (lavements,  which 
are  liable  to  be  tom  up  at  any  time  on  the  applica- 
tion of  tile  corporations  holding  franchises  to  main- 
tain pipes  thereunder.  This  power  in  the  Legisla- 


ture can  only  be  taken  away  by  a constitutional 
amendment.  ” 

NEW  YORK'S  WA8TF.FTI.  FINANCIERING. 

Since  Mayor  Grant  made  this  protest,  in  January, 
a considerable  number  of  corporations  have  sought 
new  franchises  or  valuable  extensions  of  old  fran 
chises  at  Albany,  and  the  disposition  to  abuse  tie- 
rights  of  the  people  of  New  York  City  has  been  so 
manifest  timt  Governor  Flower  himself  has  been 
impelled  to  send  a veto  message  to  the  legislature 
denouncing  the  giving  away  of  valuable  metropoli- 
tan privileges  in  ami  about  New  York  and  Brook- 
lyn, without  exacting  any  compensation,  either 
present  or  prospective,  from  the  companies  seeking 
these  gifts  and  rights. 

What  is  most  wanted  in  New  York  is  a compre- 
hensive, unified  administration  of  the  finances. 
Tamilian}’  boasts  that  it  keeps  the  tax-rate  low. 
But  there  is  no  virtue  in  a low  tax-rate  if  the  money 
collected  is  not  judiciously  expended,  and  if  the 
public  is  ill  supplied  with  the  services  and  conven- 
iences that  tile  municipality  ougiit  to  provide.  A 
broad  scheme  for  the  development  of  New  York's 
great  property  in  the  water  frontage  and  docks ; the 
treatment  of  the  entire  system  of  street  railways 
and  transit  facilities  of  the  metropolis  as  a legiti- 
mate source  of  large  public  revenue ; the  improve- 
ment in  like  manner  of  numerous  other  opportu- 
nities to  secure  for  the  whole  people  a net  revenue 
from  scores  of  companies  enjoying  special  immuni- 
ties or  holding  valuable  grants  and  franchises— 
such  a municipal  policy  respecting  productive  en- 
terprises, in  short,  as  the  German  and  other  foreign 
cities  employ,  ought,  after  a decade  or  two,  to  re- 
sult in  tlie  development  from  these  sources  of  a pub 
lie  revenue  that  would  provide  New  York  with  the 
modern  school  facilities  that  its  children  need  but 
do  not  now  (lassees,  and  with  a variety  of  those 
ornamental  and  useful  public  adjuncts  which  give 
distinction  and  character  to  a city,  and  which  tend 
to  develop  municipal  spirit  and  to  promote  the  true 
civilization  of  the  community. 
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THE  REDISCOVERED  GOLD  FIELDS  OF  THE  LAND  OF  OPHIR. 


THE  othor  ilar  Mr.  Stead  was  surprised  and  not 
a little  ainuHed  to  m-eive  tlx*  following  letter 
from  the  Land  of  Opliir  : 

Fort  Salisbury.  Mashonaland. 

November  2-1.  1 St*  1 . 

W.  T Stead.  Ksy. . - Review  up  Reviews,"  London. 

Ih-nr  Sir : With  a view  of  thoroughly  studying 
Africa,  geographically  anil  otherwise.  I have  trav- 
elled on  foot  from  Cape  Town  to  this  place,  anil 
later  on  propose  proceeding  via  Telte  to  the  Iokes 
District,  and  if  possible  overland  to  Cairo.  Can  1 
do  any  thing  to  forward  the  circulation  of  your  paper 
in  tli  is  country  7 If  so.  1 shall  only  be  too'  pleased  to 
place  my  services  at  your  command  I believe  you 
are  much  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Salvation 
Array.  Their  party  arrived  hereon  Friday  last,  20th 
inst.I  after  almut  six  months’ journey  from  Kimber- 
ley. On  Saturday  they  paraded  the  township  with 
brass  band  (six),  wagon,  and  span  of  sixteen  oxen, 
holding  two  meetings  and  collecting  alsmt  CIO. 
But  all  is  very  quiet  here ; many  people  have  left, 
going  down  country  and  to  the  new  township  of 
Umtali  in  Municaland.  Gold  is  being  found  in  nil 
directions : in  fact,  a man  told  me  last  night  (an 
old  experienced  prospector)  that  he  believed  there 
was  too  much  gold  in  the  country,  and  that  it 
would  be  presently  “too  cheap."  Trusting  you  will 
favor  uie  with  an  early  reply. 

1 am.  very  faithfully  yours. 

Frank  Edwards. 

Every  one  must  admire  the  calm  intrepidity  with 
which  Mr.  Edwards  proposes  to  carry  out  his  tramp 
abroad  from  Cairo  to  the  Cajie.  and  we  would 
gladly  have  utilized  his  proffer  of  service  for  push- 
ing the  circulation  of  The  Review  of  Reviews  in 
the  innermost  heart  of  Africa,  where  we  have 
already  readers  and  subscribers  among  the  men  who, 
each  in  their  apixiinted  way.  are  jiaiiitiiig  tiie  map 
British  rod  from  Zu lilbesi  to  the  Nile.  But  long 
before  this  Mr.  Edwards  has  pmtiablv  walked  into 
space,  and  no  one  knows  when  next  he  will  emerge 
into  civilization.  His  letter,  however  brief,  is  in- 
teresting and  satisfactory,  es|woiaUy  to  those  who 
have  invested  their  capital  in  the  British  South 
African  Company.  The  Duke  of  Fife  will  Is-  able 
to  liear  with  fortitude  the  discovery  that  there  is  too 
much  gold  in  Mashonaland.  It  is  possible  to  have 
too  much  of  a good  tiling,  and  Mr.  Rhodes  has  for 
several  years  illustrated  in  a practical  fashion  his 
belief  that  too  many  diamonds  are  almost  as  liad  as 
too  few.  Still,  so  great  has  teen  the  appreciation  of 
gold  that  it  will  take  a gissl  many  years — unless 
Mr.  Moreton  Frewen's  crusher  works  the  miracles 
which  are  exjiected  from  it — before  the  gold  from 
the  mines  of  the  Land  of  Opliir  will  affect  the  mar- 
ket price  of  that  article  at  home.  When  King  Solo- 
mon sent  ships  of  Tarshish  to  carry  the  produce  of 
tin  mines  of  Mashonaland  to  Palestine  it  is  said 


that  he  made  gold  and  silver  as  stones  in  Jerusalem. 

The  British  South  African  Company,  which  is  the 
chartered  heir  of  King  Solomon,  has  a good  deal  to 
do  before  it  can  equal  King  Solomon's  achievement, 
and  in  the  mean  while  the  enterprising  prospector 
can  (iokscsh  his  soul  in  ]K*ace. 

Very  different  iudeed  from  the  simply  written 
letter  of  Mr.  Edwards  is  the  elaborate  eorrespon deuce 
which  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  has  published  in 
the  Daily  Graphic,  an  enterprising  publication 
which,  for  the  sake  of  the  advertisement,  thought  it 
worth  while  to  pay  the  amateur  special  correspond- 
ent the  handsome  fee  of  $1,000  per  letter.  The 
speculation  was  an  uu happy  one  all  round — unhappy 
for  the  Daily  Graphic,  because  never  did  newspaper 
pay  so  highly  for  letters  which  were  intrinsically 
worth  so  little;  for  South  Africa,  whose  colonists 
were  innocent  enough  to  take  Lon!  Randolph 
Churchill  seriously  ; and.  most  of  all.  for  Lord  Ran- 
dolph himself.  Ixml  Randolph  Churcli ill  in  his 
time  has  played  many  parts,  but  not  even  in  the 
famous  somersault  which  terminated  his  career 
as  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  possible 
leader  of  the  Conservative  party  has  he  afforded 
the  public  a more  unseemly  exhibition  of  irre- 
sponsibility than  in  his  letters  from  South  Africa. 

They  furnish  the  culminating  evidence,  if  further 
evidence  were  necessary,  as  to  the  impossibility 
of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  as  the  leader  of  men. 

Whatever  possessed  him.  unless  it  were  that  love 
of  money  which  from  of  old  has  ln*en  declared 
upon  the  highest  authority  to  In*  the  resit  of  all 
evil,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Tin*  journey  itself,  like 
each  of  the  letters  which  described  it,  seems  to  have 
been  a freak. 

Lord  Randolph,  who.  when  the  Lilx*ral  Govern- 
ment was  thrown  out  in  18K3,  declared  that  he  had 
tried  even*  sensation  in  life  and  found  even  tiger- 
shooting pall  before  the  raptures  of  party  strife  when 
an  administration  was  overthrown,  seems  to  have 
found  one  excitement  which  lie  had  not  yet  tasted. 

He  could  make  hast*1  to  be  rich  by  taking  up  a gold 
mine  or  two  in  the  Tom  Tiddler's  ground  of  South 
Afriea.  A saying  was  attributed  to  him,  when  he 
left  England,  to  the  effect  that  there  was  nothing 
else  left  worth  living  for  in  the  world  except  being 
a millionaire.  That  proud  position  is  not  one.  how- 
ever. that  can  be  approached  hv  a hop,  skip,  ami 
jump.  no.  not  even  in  South  Africa.  When  Lord 
Randolph  discovered  that  even  in  the  Land  of  Opliir 
fortunes  were  not  to  be  picked  up  on  every  aut-hill 
lie  seems  to  have  experienced  a bitter  disillusion, 
and.  as  persons  of  his  temperament  an*  wont  to  do, 
he  gave  full  and  petulant  expression  to  this  in  his 
letters  home.  Of  these  letters  the  charitable  will 
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say  ax  little  aa  is  compatible  with  a due  observance 
•of  the  familiar  precept,  de  mortuia  nil  nisi  bonum. 
They  display  conspicuous  absence  of  the  qualities 
which  should  distinguish  either  a statesman  or  a 
sjieciul  correspondent. 

The  future  of  South  Africa  depends  upon  the 
hearty  uniou  between  the  Euro|iean  races.  Lord 
Randolph  contrived  at  an  early  stage  to  excite  the 
almost  savage  contempt  of  the  Boers.  The  future 
of  British  dominion  in  South  Africa  is  bound  up 
with  the  development  of  the  British  South  African 
Company'*  enterprise  in  Mashonalaml.  Lord  Ran- 
dolph has  done  what  in  him  lay  to  throw  the  future 
into  the  hands  of  tho  Transvaal  Boers,  to  whom,  if 
he  had  succeeded,  would  fall  the  reversion  of  Mr. 
Rhodes'  magnificent  enterprise.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  those  who  have  speculated  fora  fall  in  South 
African  shares,  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  any 
section  of  the  community  which  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill's  letters  have  benefited.  As  letters,  they 
have  been  somewhat  dull  and  occasionally  ridicu- 
lous. As  a traveller  Lord  Randolph  seems  to  have 
neglected  seeing  the  people  who  could  speak  with 
most  authority  upon  the  country  which  he  was  at- 
tempting to  describe,  and  to  have  equally  neglected 
the  opportunities  afforded  him  of  visiting  the  places 
of  most  interest  and  importance  in  the  country 
about  which  he  was  writing  home. 

LORD  RANDOLPH'S  LETTERS. 

If  any  one  wants  to  see  tho  difference  between 
the  correspondence  of  a competent  journalist  and 
the  attempt  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  he  had 
better  turn  to  the  roll  Mall  extra  published  last 
year  entitled  “In  Afrikander  Land."  Mr.  Garrett, 
its  author,  had  no  such  opportunities  as  Lord  Ran- 
dolph enjoyed,  but  within  the  region  he  visited  he 
left  nothing  unseen  which  it  was  his  duty  to  see,  and 
he  interviewed  everybody  who  lir.d  anything  to  say 
that  was  likely  to  interest  the  public  at  home.  “In 
Afrikander  Land"  and  Lord  Randolph  Churchill's 
letters  to  the  Graphic  deserve  to  live  if  only  as 
affording  an  illustration  of  competence  and  incom- 
petence in  the  field  of  special  commissionering. 

THE  SPIES  IN  THE  PROMISED  LAND. 

The  Graphic  letters,  however,  are  forgotten,  and 
the  British  public  at  the  present  moment,  so  far  as 
Lord  Randolph  and  his  friends  are  concerned,  is 
very  much  in  the  same  position  as  the  children  of 
Israel  were  when  the  spies  returned  from  searching 
out  the  land  which  they  had  left  Egypt  to  |iossess. 
The  men  whom  Moses  sent  up  to  search  the  land 
made  all  the  congregation  to  murmur  against  him 
by  bringing  up  a slander  upon  the  land,  with  conse- 
quences which  were  the  reverse  of  agreeable,  either 
to  them  or  to  the  rest  of  the  congregation  which 
believed  in  them.  “For  these  men  that  did  bring 
up  the  evil  report  of  the  land  died  of  the  plugue  be- 
fore the  Lord. " Lord  Randolph's  worst  enemies 
will  hope  that  he  will  be  spared  even  so  modified 
a plague  as  the  influenza  for  briugiug  up  a slander 
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against  the  land.  The  important  thing  is  not  what 
Lord  Randolph  does  or  says,  but  what  is  the  truth 
about  Maxhoualand.  It  so  hnpi>ened  that  in  the 
same  steamer  which  brought  the  memlier  for  Tad- 
dingtou  back  to  England  there  came  a worthy 
Dutchman,  born  and  bred  in  South  Africa,  who  had 


LORD  RANDOLPH  CHURCHILL. 


just  returned  from  a tour  in  Mashonaland  with  Mr. 

Cecil  Rhodes. 

MR.  D.  C.  DE  WAAL. 

Mr.  D.  C.  De  Waal,  member  of  the  C’ape  Parliament 
and  ex-mayor  of  Cn|>e  Town,  is  one  of  those  sturdy 
burghers  to  whose  industry  and  tenacity  Englauil 
owes  tile  foundation  of  the  imperial  fabric  which  is 
rising  in  South  Africa.  Mr.  De  Waal  is  a man  about 
forty-five,  compact,  well  - kuit,  and  with  only  a 
slight  trace  of  his  Dutch  ancestors  in  his  outward 
appearance,  while  his  manners  jiartake  somewhat 
of  the  courtesy  anil  civility  which  ho  has  inherited 
from  the  French  side  of  his  house.  The  founder  of 
the  De  Waalx  left  Europe  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century ; they  have,  therefore,  for 
nearly  300  years  been  Afrikanders  native  to  the 
soil.  The  great-grandfather  of  the  present  visitor 
was  a captain  of  the  burghers  when  they  took  the 
field  agaiust  England  in  the  war  of  1800  at  the  Ca|>c, 
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and  his  grandfather  fought  also  an  a private  in  the 
same  force.  Mr.  De  Waal  has  been  a jM»litirian  and 
an  Afrikander  from  his  youth  up.  From  childhood 
he  has  taken  the  utmost  interest  in  the  colony.  In 
years  past  he  took  an  energetic  part  in  the  found* 
ing  of  the  Afrikander  Bond : for  the  hist  nine  years 
he  has  lieen  a member  of  the  Caj>e  Parliament,  and 
in  1890.  when  Sir  Henry  Loch  arrived,  he  was  mayor 
of  Cape  Town,  but  his  chief  imiiortance  arises  from 
the  fact  that  he  is  fresh  from  Mashonaland.  having 
made  the  grand  tour  as  the  companion  of  the  Prime 
Minister  in  his  recent  inspection  of  the  fair  domain 
which  he  lias  just  added  to  the  British  realm. 

Mil.  CECIL  RHODES’  COMPANION. 

Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  is  a man  who  doc's  not  wield  the 
j»en  of  a ready  writer.  He  is  a man  who  oliserves, 
and  reflects,  and  acts,  but  nature  did  not  build  him 
on  the  lines  of  a special  correspondent.  In  conver- 
sation the  Prime  Minister  for  South  Africa — for  in 
that  capacity  London  is  coming  more  and  more  to 
regard  him,  although  at  present  South  Africa  has 
no  Premier,  and  his  proper  title  is  Prime  Minister 
of  Cape  Colony — is  fluent,  racy,  and  lucid,  and  he 
would  probably  tell  anyone  more  about  Mashonaland 
in  half  an  hour’s  talk  than  all  you  would  be  aide  to 
And  out  by  reading  all  the  letters  of  all  the  corre- 
spondents. 

THE  BOOKS  ON  MASHONALAND. 

Mr.  De  Waal,  although  he  s|>eaks  English  with 
force  and  ease,  thinks  in  Dutch  and  writes  in  Dutch 
with  greater  facility  than  in  English.  He  is  a 
writer  who  has  contributed  largely  to  the  Dutch 
magazines.  and  ho  is  at  the  present  moment  accumu- 
lating material  for  an  exhaustive  book  on  Mashona- 
land. At  one  time  he  contemplated  the  idea  of 
writing  such  a work  in  English  and  producing  it  at 
once  in  response  to  the  demand  which  exists  for 
authentic  information  as  to  the  new  El  Dorado;  hut 
no  sooner  did  he  arrive  in  the  whirl  and  rush  of 
English  life  than*  he  wisely  dec ided  that  it  would 
he  injudicious  to  try  rushing  things,  that  his  classic 
work  on  Mashonaland  could  not  l>e  dictated  to  re- 
porters in  the  intervals  of  business  engagements,  and 
that  he  hail  better  adjourn  the  production  of  his 
magnum  opus  until  he  was  once  more  free  from 
London  fogs  and  enjoying  the  exhilarating  atmos- 
phere of  his  native  colony.  But  Mr.  De  Waal, 
although  attaining  for  the  moment  from  the  exe- 
cution of  his  literary  projects,  came  at  once  to 
Mowbray  House  after  his  arrival,  and  communicated, 
for  tin*  beuetit  of  The  Review's  readers,  the  notes 
and  impressions  of  his  recent  tour  through  Masho- 
naland. 

Mr.  De  Wsuil  may,  of  course,  be  mistaken  in  bis 
judgment  and  estimate  of  the  situation  in  Mashoua- 
land.  It  maybe  unduly  colored  by  personal  feeling 
or  political  bias,  but  that  is  only  to  say  in  other  words 
that  Mr.  De  Waal  is  human  and,  like  all  other  human 
Wings,  is  subject  to  the  ordinary  limitations  and 
defects  of  our  common  humanity.  After  allowance 


has  been  made  for  these  inevitable  drawbacks,  it 
would  seem  that  he  is  the  best  available  authority 
that  we  can  possibly  wish  to  have  Upon  the  subject 
on  which  he  speaks.  The  liest  authority  umloubt«*dly 
would  be  Mr.  Rhodes  himself,  but  Mr.  De  Waal  is 
the  second  best,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  is 
fresh  from  a journey  of  some  thousand  miles  i*i 
which  lie  rode  in  the  same  wagons  and  slept  in  th  - 
sami'  tent  with  Mr.  Rhodes,  If  he  is  not  himself 
the  rose,  he  has  been  so  near,  the  rose  for  so  long 
that  he  must  have  absorbed  some  of  the  fragrance  < .f 
the  flower.  Then,  again,  even  more  than  Mr. 
Rhodes  himself,  he  was  in  a position  to  form  an. 
estimate  of  the  agricultural  value  of  our  newly  ac- 
qnired  domain.  The  Dutch  of  the  Cape  are  born 
agriculturists.  From  earliest  childhood  Mr  De- 
Waal  has  Won  on  the  land,  ploughing,  digging, 
driving  cattle,  ami  familiar  with  stock  of  every 
kind.  The  free  veldt  of  that  great  continent  is  his 
native  heath  ; he  has  travelled  over  it  in  all  direc- 
tions, either  for  business  or  for  politics.  Cape 
Colony,  Orauge  Free  State,  and  the  Transvaal  are 
all  familiar  to  him.  inhabited  as  they  are  by  his 
own  people,  among  whom  he  is  everywhere  at  home. 
But  Mr.  De  Waal  has  not  only  the  advantage  of  hav- 
ing l>een  Mr.  Rhodes*  travelling  coinjianion  and  of 
bringing  to  the  survey  of  the  country  the  practiced 
eye  of  a farmer,  hut  lie  did,  ns  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  did  not,  take  the  trouble  to  see  what  was 
to  W seen,  ami  to  go  out  of  his  way  either  to  the- 
right  or  to  the  left  when  there  was  anything  to  in- 
spect ujK>n  which  it  was  necc*ssary  that  the  public? 
at  home  should  have  authentic  information. 

No  more  striking  indication  could  be  found  of  the 
fact  that  Lord  Randolph  possessed  as  little  of  the 
instinct  of  the  spc cial  correspondent  as  he  does  of 
the  sagacity  of  the  statesman,  than  the  fart  that 
while  he  was  within  half  a day’s  drive  of  the  won- 
derful ruins  of  Zimbabi  he  refused  to  take  the 
journey.  That  South  African  Pompeii  and  Hercu- 
laneum, which  doc's  not  even  m*ed  to  W dug  front 
the  vomit  of  a volcano  in  order  to  reveal  to  the 
world  the  exact  image  of  a city  of  old  times  the 
very  memory  of  whose  dwellers  has  long  since 
vanished  from  the  minds  of  men,  is  at  once  the 
oldest  and  the  newest  tiling  that  exists  in  the  world. 
There  is  nothing  like  it.  and  there  is  very  little 
chance  that  there  will  W another  such  find  on  the 
surface  of  our  planet  : yet  Lord  Randolph,  when 
within  fifteen  mile's  of  this  unique  monument  of  a- 
vanished  past,  refused  to  go  and  see  it.  and  that 
although  he  was  supposed  to  W representing  the 
interests  of  the  readers  of  the  Daily  Graphic,  using 
his  eves,  and  |«iid  to  use  them,  for  the  Wnefit  of 
the  public  at  home.  Any  professional  journalist 
who  had  so  neglected  his  duties  would  have  bm* 
dismissed  without  notice  as  hopelessly  lacking  in 
any  conception  of  his  most  elementary  duty.  Mr. 
IV  Waal,  although  saddled  with  no  res|*»nsibility 
to  the  British  press,  did  not  neglect  his  chance. 
He  visited  Zimbabi.  and  not  Zimbabi  alone;  he 
travelled  from  fort  to  fort  throughout  the  whole  of 
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tlu*  South  African  Company’*  territories,  and  wher- 
ever there  was  si  reef  of  gohM^arinK  quartz  to  lie 
seen  there  ho  wont  to  see  it,  in  order  that  he  might 
s*.*e  with  his  eyes  and  hear  with  his  ears  and  judge 
-at  first  hand.  Another  poiut  in  favor  of  Mr.  Dft 
Waal  is  that  he  does  not  speak  until  lie  has  seen 
everything.  and  not  even  then  until  after  having 
had  a couple  of  mouths,  of  grave  reflection  over  the 
facts  which  he  collected  in  his  tour.  Add  to  this 
that  in  interviewing  the  old 
Hunters  and  adveuturous  farm* 

-era  who  are  trekking  northward 
to  take  up  holdings  in  Mashona- 
land,  Mr  De.  Waal  was  able  to 
:*{>enk  with  them  in  their  own 
language,  a circumstance  which 
means  a great  deal.  You  can 
get  more  out  of  a man  in  five 
minutes  if  you  sjienk  to  hi  in  in 
Jiis  owu  tongue  than  you  can  in 
half  an  hour  if  you  have  to 
huugle  it  through  an  interpre- 
ter or  compel  him  to  speak  in 
Jhroken  English. 

THE  FINEST  COUNTRY  IN  THE 
WORLD. 

44  Mashonaland, n said  Mr.  De 
Waal — “you  ask  me  what  I think 
of  Mashonaland.  1 will  tell  you 
not  in  my  own  words,  but  in 
those  of  one  who  has  been  hunt- 
ing the  country  for  the  last 
twenty  years : * Mashonaland  is 
the  finest  country  God  ever 
made.  ’ He  spoke  as  a hunter ; I speak  as  a farmer. 
It  is  a land  which  to  any  one  who  knows  anything 
About  the  veldt  is  the  richest  in  South  Africa, a coun- 
try abounding  in  all  natural  wealth,  fertile,  sparsely 
popu luted,  but  full  of  everything  which  isnecessaiy 
for  a great  colony.  As  for  the  gold,  that  is  a mat- 
ter upon  which  I am  not  an  expert,  but  although 
not  a miner  or  prospector  or  speculator  myself,  1 
can  give  you  the  evidence  of  the  best  authorities 
upon  the  subject.  I have  visited  the  leading  reefs 
and  talked  with  the  men  who  are  working  them.  I 
have  brought  hack  samples  of  the  quartz  which  I 
have  ha<l  submitted  lo  an  analyst  in  Cape  Town, 
iiud  I can  give  you  here  tin*  exact  figures  ns  to  the 
results  which  the  various  reefs  yield,  ami  you  will 
<*ec  from  these  figures  that  in  gold  the  country'  is  as 
good  as  it  is  for  grazing  ami  farming. 

A CHALLENGE  TO  LORD  RANDOLPH. 

“I  have  not  lived  long  in  the  country,  and  do  not 
pretend  to  s]»euk  with  anything  like  the  authority 
of  such  men  as  Selous;  but  I have  seen  Mr. Selous, 
talked  with  him.  ami  travelled  with  hint  for  days 
and  days.  I have  heard  all  that  he  had  to  say  to 
Mr.  Rhodes,  and.  in  short,  although  our  journey 
was  very  brief,  we  heard  everything  which  the  best 
men  in  the  country  could  tell  us,  and  the  conclu- 


sions which  1 express  art*  those  formed  after  hearing 
everything  that  was  to  l ie  heard  and  seeing  every- 
thing that  was  to  Is*  seen.  If,  as  you  suggest,  my 
report  differs  very  much  from  that  of  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill.  I cau  only  «av  to  you  what  I have 
already  said  to  others.  It  is  not  what  I say.  it  is 
what  are  the  facts  of  the  question.  As  to  the  facts, 
they  are  so  plain  that  1 would  meet  Lord  Randolph 
on  any  platform  in  the  kingdom  and  prove  not  by 


what  I say.  but  by  what  all  the  best  authorities, 

Dutch  and  English,  agree  upon,  and  show  that  lie 
si**aks  of  that  which  he  knows  nothing  without 
observation  or  information. 

THE  AFRIKANDER’S  STANDPOINT. 

“Perhaps  I had  better  begin  by  explaining  to  you 
exactly  where  I stand  anti  how  1 look  at  the  ques- 
tion of  South  Africa.  I am  Dutch  by  birth  anil 
language,  but  1 recognize  that  South  Africa  will  be 
EurojK*an  ; the  English  and  the  Dutch  must  unite, 
as  di<l  the  Dutch  and  the  Huguenots  in  the  earlier 
years  of  the  colony.  The  harmonious  union  of  the 
two  white  races  is  the  condition  of  progress  and 
peace  in  South  Africa.  It  is  the  glory  of  Mr.  Cecil 
Rhodes  that  he.  more  clearly  than  any  other  English- 
man. recognises  this  truth,  and  has  at  last  secured 
its  recognition  as  the  axiom  of  South  African  policy 
even  at  the  Colonial  Office.  I am  ah  Afrikander  of 
the  Afrikander  Bond  ami  a follower  of  Mr.  Hof- 
mover:  hut  l am  also  a Cape*  Colonist,  and  my  idea 
of  the  future  of  the  Cajs*  Colony  is  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  CajH?  right  up  to  the  Zambesi  must  l»e 
iu  its  hands,  not  because  the  Cape  Colony  in  English 
and  the  Transvaal  Dutch,  hut  lucause  the  Dutch  and 
English  of  the  Transvaal  are  the  rirttln  ami  ctnnjtcti- 
torn  of  the  Dutch  ami  English  of  the  Cajtc  Colony , 
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As  a native  of  the  Cape  Colony  I wish  to  keep  the 
development  of  the  back  country  in  our  hands 
rather  than  give  it  over  to  any  one  else.  It  is  a mis- 
take to  think  that  the  Cape  is  English  and  the 
Transvaal  Dutch;  they  are  both  English- Dutch  and 
Dutch  English.  The  antagonism  which  at  one  time 
seemed  to  lie  fermented  by  the  mischievous  policy 
of  some  British  statesmen  has  disappeared  under 
the  wise  and  humanizing  influence  of  Mr.  Cecil 
Rhodes.  So  great  is  the  influence  which  he  has 
obtained  that  in  the  lust  months  of  the  last  year 
his  Government,  through  Mr.  Siveright,  concluded 


MR.  J.  H.  nOFMF.VER. 

Leader  of  t!ie  hutch  In  the  Cape  Parliament. 

the  railway  convention  satisfactorily  with  the  Trans- 
vaal. notwithstanding  the  irritation  produced  by 
the  letters  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill.  Mr. 
Rhodes’  policy  is  to  make  Cape  Town  the  centre 
and  capital  of  the  whole  of  South  Africa.  With 
that  in  view,  he  has  just  given  a site  valued  at 
£16,000  to  found  a university  which  lie  hopes  will 
attract  the  youth  from  all  the  states  of  South  Africa, 
and  which  will  become  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
of  the  Southern  Continent. 

THE  DUTCH  AND  MASHON ALAND. 

“It  is  a mistake  to  think  that  the  Dutch  at  the 
Ca|*e  regard  with  antipathy  the  development  of 
Mashonuland.  especially  when  the  country  is  opened 
up  by  the  direct  central  railway  running  northward. 
What  the  Dutch  agriculturist  and  fruit-grower  of 
tlie  Cajie  think  is  that  the  opening  up  of  the  great 
territories  to  the  north  will  make  a market  for  their 


goods.  They  will  send  fruit  and  cattle  and  manu- 
factures of  all  kinds  in  exchange  for  the  gold  which 
the  northern  territories  will  yield.  They  also  recog- 
nize frankly  that  for  all  that  |>art  of  Mashonaland 
which  lies  on  the  eastern  slope  communication  must 
be  by  sea  and  not  overland. 

THE  DIFFICULTY  ABOUT  THE  NATIVES. 

“The  one  difficulty  which  stands  in  our  way  is 
the  native  question  ; and  until  that  native  question 
is  settled  so  as  to  secure  the  whites  against  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  blacks,  you  will  find  a great  diffi- 
culty in  securing  for  the  South  African  Company 
the  full  sup|>ort  of  the  Dutch  vote  at  the  Cape.  The 
principle  which  is  involved  in  Mr.  Hofmeyer’s 
Native  Bill  is  very  simple  and  represents  the  irre- 
ducible minimum  without  which  Mr.  Ilofmeyer  and 
the  Afrikander  Bond  will  not  agree  to  any  further 
development  of  territory  toward  the  Zambesi.  With 
this  I believe  Mr.  Rhodes  entirely  concurs.  On  this 
8ubj«*et  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  between 
Mr.  Rhodes  and  Mr.  Hof  mover,  unless  it  is  that  Mr. 
Rhodes  would  take  an  even  more  advanced  view 
than  Mr.  Ilofmeyer  in  dealing  with  the  question. 
The  question  lies  in  a nutshell.  Cape  Colony  is 
what  it  is  now  because  of  the  brain  and  energy  of  the 
white  colonists,  hut  these  white  colonists  are  in 
a minority  in  the  state  which  they  have  founded 
among  the  native  tribes.  Extension  of  their  territory 
northward  increase  the  hlaek  majority  ami  dimin- 
ishes the  relative  voting  streugth  of  the  European 
citizens.  For  my  own  part  I do  not  object  to  the 
natives  having  votes  if  they  are  civilized  natives, 
such  as,  for  instance,  we  have  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Cape  Town,  hut  the  full  blooded  Kafllr  is  not  a 
desirable  citizen,  nor  is  he  one  on  whose  franchise 
vou  can  base  the  fabric  of  empire. 

THE  FRANCHISE  QUESTION. 

M At  present  every  man  who  occupies  land  and 
house  the  total  value  of  which  is  estimated  at  £2«> 
has  a vote  Imth  for  tin*  District  Councilsand  for  the 
Cape  Parliament.  Every  man,  black  or  white,  is 
allowed  to  lx*  elected  to  the  Cape  Parliament.  Un- 
til the  present  day  no  blacks  have  been  elected, 
neither  lias  the  native  franchise  lieen  as  mischievous 
as  it  might  Income  in  the  hands  of  agitators  such 
as  the  occasion  is  sure  to  bring  forth.  But  the 
native  vote  is  not  an  independent  vote;  it  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  missionaries  in  the  country  and  in  the 
hands  of  the  canteen-keepers  in  the  towns.  Either 
spirituous  or  spiritual  influence  is  supreme.  At  a 
word  from  the  missionary  they  will  vote  in  a drove 
against  the  men  who  are  employing  them,  and  hut 
for  whose  capital  and  energy  they  would  soon  re- 
lapse into  savagery.  The  tendency  of  the  native  to 
relapse  is  very  great,  and  under  stress  of  warlike 
excitement  even  the  lx*st  civilized  native  is  apt  to 
fling  off  his  trousers,  don  his  blanket,  and  fight  as 
his  fathers  fought  liefore  him.  A man  who  owns 
20,000  acres  and  who  employs  200  bovs  cultivating 
his  land  has  only  one  vote,  while  each  of  his  buy* 
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has  a vote  by  virtue  of  the  house  and  land  which 
he  allows  them  to  occupy.  There  nre  some,  and 
those  among  the  most  influential,  who  believe  that 
we  shall  never  be  right  until  we  have  adopted  the 
same  custom  that  is  in  Natal,  and  allow  no  black 
man  to  have  any  vote,  but  that,  Mr.  Hofmeyer 
thinks,  is  going  too  far.  and  what  he  proposes  is 
this : 

WHAT  MR.  HOFMEYER  WANTS. 

“That  those  who  have  votes  by  virtue  of  occupy- 
ing £25  worth  of  land  shall  keep  them,  but  that  no 
new  votes  can  be  added  to  the  register  unless  the 
value  of  their  land  and  house  is  £100.  Further,  that 
all  occupiers  whose  laud  is  estimated  at  more  than 
£100  should  have  two  votes,  and  that  all  university 
graduates  should  also  have  a vote.  At  present  many 
university  graduates  living  on  their  fathers’  prop- 
erty. with  none  of  their  own.  have  no  vote  at  all.  By 
these  means  Mr.  Hofmeyer  thinks  we  should  l>e  able 
to  hold  our  own  and  to  contemplate  without  alarm 
the  expansion  of  the  frontier  toward  the  Zambesi. 
But  if  we  cannot  do  this  we  will  not  go  forward. 
Rather  would  we  that  the  northern  territories  should 
fall  to  the  Transvaal,  or  to  whom  they  will,  so  long 
as  they  do  not  come  to  the  Cajjc  Colony. 

NOT  IN  FAVOR  OF  SLAVERY. 

“It  is  a gross  delusion  to  think  because  we  ob- 
ject to  give  the  franchise  to  an  ignorant  black 
majority  and  to  make  them  absolute  lords  and  mas- 
ters over  their  masters,  we  desire  to  have  slavery 
back  again,  as  a moment’s  reflection  will  show 
you.  You  may  ask  the  most  bigoted  old  farm- 
ers who  are  in  the  country,  and  they  will  tell  you 
that  they  do  not  wish  slavery  back  again.  For 
this  reason — they  know  that  slavery  means  a greater 
amount  of  capital  to  enable  you  to  farm  than  under 
the  present  system  of  free  lalior.  When  a farmer 
takes  land  he  hits  to  buy  his  horses,  his  cows,  his 
mules,  his  sheep  and  his  agricultural  implements, 
but  he  has  not  at  present  to  buy  his  farm  hands ; 
they  an’  hired  from  week  to  week,  and  there  is  no 
capital  ex]>eiiditure  upon  them.  It  is  therefore  a 
pure  gain  to  the  farmer  to  be  able  to  obtain  his 
lal>or  in  the  market  as  he  wants  it  from  day  to 
day  without  sinking  a large  sum  in  the  (*npital  ex- 
penditure  required  for  the  purchase  of  the  hands. 
The  respons ibil ties  of  ownership  between  the  farmer 
and  his  slaves  were  almost  ns  great  as  those  recog- 
nized by  the  employer  to-day.  You  had  to  fin’d  and 
h>ok  after  your  servants  just  as  much  in  oue  way  jis 
another.  It  would  be  a sheer  loss  to  the  farmers  to 
make  the  natives  slaves,  but  that  is  another  thing 
from  saying  that  we  ought  to  give  them  the  whip- 
hand  over  us.  That  we  will  not  do,  and  it  is  an 
instinct  of  self-preservation  that  compels  us  to  retain 
in  our  liands  sufficient  control  to  make  South  Africa 
a white  Euro|>ean  state  and  not  a black  savage  one. 
Those  that  tell  you  that  the  natives  are  virtual  slaves 
in  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free  State  say  that 
which  is  false.  They  are  not  allowed  to  go  out  after 


nine  o’clock  at  night,  that  is  true : but  every  boy  is 
allowed  to  leave  his  employment  whenever  he  likes. 
There  is  no  j>ermanence  in  the  tie  which  binds  the 
Boer  and  the  black. 

IN  FAVOR  OF  CIVILIZING  BY  LABOR. 

“The  work  of  civilizing  these  people  is  slow,  and  it 
is  sometimes  pressed  with  a zeal  which  is  not 
of  knowledge.  There  was,  for  instance.  Sir  Bartle 
Frere,  who  was  a very  excellent  man.  but  he  wished 
to  civilize  the  whole  world  in  a year.  The  result 
was  that  we  had  in  one  year  wars  all  round  the 
frontier  ; the  Cape  Colony  has  never  known  so  many 
wars  in  one  year  liefore.  The  missionaries  wish  to 
educate  them,  and  as  a result  they  have  the  boys  in 
schools  sometimes  until  they  are  twenty -five  years 
old,  while  the  farmers  can  get  no  lal>or  for  plough- 
ing and  hartesting.  I proposed  in  the  Cape  Parlia- 
ment last  year  that  for  six  weeks  in  ploughing  and 
six  weeks  in  harvesting  the  native  schools  should  be 
closed,  and  this  seems  to  me  necessary  unless  our 
agriculture  is  to  be  ruined.” 

THE  GOVERNOR  OF  CAPF.  COLONY. 


“Now,  Mr.  De  Waal.”  said  I,  “we  comprehend 
pretty  well  where  you  stand  in  South  African  poli- 
tics,  but  before  you  begin,  to  tell  us  of  your  excur- 


SJH  HENRY  LOCn, 

Chief  Commissioner  ot  tin*  Cape. 


sion  through  Mashonaland,  would  you  be  so  good  as 
to  tell  us  how  Sir  Henry  Loch  is  getting  on?” 

“Certainly,”  said  Mr.  De  Waal.  “Sir  Henry  Loch 
seems  to  me  about  the  l>est  Governor  we  have  had 
in  South  Africa.  I can  rememlier  jiersonally  Sir 
Henry  Berkley,  Sir  Philip  Wodehouse,  Sir  Bartle 
Frere,  ami  Sir  Hercules  Itobinson.  Of  all  these  I 
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know  none  who  has  taken  more  jwiins  to  make  him* 
self  acquainted  with  the  needs  of  the  Capo  Colony 
than  Sir  Henry  Loch.  He  has  travelled  everywhere, 
seen  every  one,  and  he  gives  his  hearty  sup|M>rt  to 
all  that  is  for  the  benefit  of  South  Africa,  He  is  a 
very  good  Governor,  and  we  are  fortunate  in  having 
him  at  the  Ca|»e  just  now." 

OFF  FUR  M ASIfON ALAND* 

“Now  for  your  journey  ; when  was  it  liegiiii?’’ 

"We  had  intended.”  said  Mr.  De  Waul,  “to  start 
in  Octol»er,  1S1K),  ami  we  went  as  far  north  as  Tuli 
with  the  Governor,  hut  when  we  projiosed  to  go 
farther  we  learned  that  the  thxHl*  were  out  and  the 
rivers  impassable;  so  we  aljandoned  the  project 
until  hist  year,  when  it  was  successfully  carried 
out.  We  went  by  the  Pungwe  route.  We  left  Cape 
Town  on  Septemln.*r  14  by  rail  to  Port  Elizabeth, 
from  there  with  the  Majric:in  to  Durban,  and  from 
there  with  the  Abraewcni.  We  called  at  Tuhamcam 
along  the  coast,  and  theu  lam  led  at  Beira,  on  Sep- 
tember  20,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pungwe  River. 
It  is  a lieautiful  bay,  into  which  the  broad  river 
Pungwe  e mpties  itself—a  river  and  a bay  which  are 
destined  to  play  a somewhat  important  |>art  in  the 
history  of  Southeastern  Africa,  its  the  whole  of  the 
coast-line  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese.  I went 
there  rather  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  Portugm*se.  I 
thought  they  had  lieen  treated  in  a rather  high- 
handed fashion,  and  I was  prc|»ared  to  take  a very 
sympathetic  view  of  their  grievances.  I was  very 
speedily  undeceived.  The  Portuguese  there  are  no 
use ; they  are  worst*  than  no  use,  they  are  in  the  way  ; 
they  are  no  good  to  anybody  or  anything,  ami  not 
much  to  themselves  either.  They  are  the  olistruc- 
tive  dog  in  the  manger  of  South  Africa.  The  one 
thing  to  lie  hoped  is  that  the  whole  of  the  Portuguese 
may  be  1m  night  out,  so  that  we  may  have  the  shore- 
line as  well  as  the  interior.  After  we  lunded  at 
Beira  we  were  in  their  country,  and  our  experience 
of  them  began  at  once,  for  no  sooner  hail  we  landed 
than  the  Portuguese  Governor  objected  to  our  escort, 
which  consisted  of  as  few  as  jMwsihle.  for  the  journey 
into  the  interior.  We  were  three  Euro|M*aus — Mr. 
C<»cil  Rhodes,  Mr.  Johnson,  and  myself — with  nine 
teen  KatHrs.  It  took  ns  a day  and  a half  Indore  we 
got  through  the  obstacles  put  in  our  way  hv  the 
Portuguese  Governor.  Mr.  Rhodes  succeeded  at  last, 
however,  in  gettiug  permisidon  for  our  servants  to 
accompany  us. 

THE  PUNGWE. 

“We  then  went  on  board  the  river  steamer  Agnes, 
which  was  to  carry  us  seventy  miles  up  the  Pungwe. 
This  Unit  is  a lieautiful  little  craft,  hut  it  draws  four 
and  a half  feet  of  water  and  therefore  in  the  higher 
reaches  of  the  liver  is  in  danger  of  grounding 
except  at  high  tide.  The  Pungwe  is  a tidal  river, 
aUmt  a thousand  yards  wide  at  its  mouth.  It  gradu- 
ally narrows  until  it  ceases  to  lie  navigable,  but 
the  tide  g<x*s  up  for  at  least  seventy  miles,  and 
when  you  are  half  way  up  it  is  as  broad  as  the 


Thames  at  London  Fridge.  The  current  is  not 
rapid  nml  navigation  is  good.  There  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  u»iug  the  Puugwe  as  the  oceau  gute  of 
Eastern  Mashoualand.  After  steaming  up  the 
Pungwe  for  nlxiut  seventy  miles  we  reached  Mapuu- 
daa.  We  took  up  with  us  on  board  some  ponies  and 
horses  with  which  wo  were  to  make  the  march 
through  the  low-lying  country  which  skirts  the 
coast  and  the  Mashoualand  table- laud. 

TIIROUOH  THE  FEVER  BELT. 

44  We  liegon  our  march  iuto  the  interior  along  the 
route  shown  in  the  map.  For  a few  miles  we  were 
able  to  make  use  of  our  carts,  but  after  that  the 
roads  ceased  and  we  had  to  a l wind  on  them.  Then 
we  mounted  such  things  as  we  needed  on  the  lacks 
of  our  pack  animals,  ami  then  started  through  the 
wilds  which  led  to  the  interior.  It  was  as  if  we 
were  in  a steaming  hot- house,  the  temperature  being 
as  high  as  120*  to  130°  in  the  sun.  It  makes  you 
very  thirsty,  and  you  drink,  drink,  drink  all  day 
loug.  You  drink  the  best  water  that  you  can  get. 
lime  juice,  and  whiskey.  We  also  took  plenty  of 
quinine  in  order  to  resist  the  malaria.  We  got 
through  without  any  of  our  party  being  laid  up 
with  fever.  Although  at  times  we  felt  rather  fever- 
ish, we  succeeded  in  keeping  it  at  lay.  As  a rule 
we  had  plenty  of  water,  but  on  one  occasion  we  had 
to  drink  from  a pool  of  water  which,  even  when 
filtered,  was  disagreeable.  The  extreme  heat  makes 
you  languid,  but  otherwise  we  ex|H*rieuc«l  no  in- 
convenience. I<anguidncss,  thirst,  and  a few  symp- 
toms of  fever  were  the  worst  which  we  Buffered  in 
our  march  into  the  interior. 

THE  INEVITABLE  RAILWAY. 

“A  surveying  party  was  busy  with  the  survey 
for  the  railway  which  is  to  lie  made,  negotiations 
for  which,  I believe,  are  still  in  progress  between 
the  Mozambique  Company,  the  Portuguese,  and  the 
British  South  African  Company.  Th is  railway  will 
lie  of  narrow  gauge,  and  will  run  through  the  TetM 
country,  carrying  goods  at  the  rate  often  miles  an 
hour.  The  whole  length  of  line  lietween  the  land- 
ing-stage on  the  Pungwe  ami  the  highlands,  where 
the  goods  can  lie  transferred  into  wagons,  is  seventy 
miles.  The  cost  of  construction  w ill  lx*  £8.000  a 
mile,  and  as  it  is  seventy  miles  long  it  will 
altogether  a little  over  £200,000.  "We  did  not  think 
it  would  lie  a difficult  line  to  construct.  There  are 
no  swamps,  only  a first  turf  ground,  and  after  the 
Modaeheri  River  hills  with  rock  and  gravel. 

A HUNTER  S PARADISE. 

“After  leaving  the  Pungwe  we  ittissed  through 
forty  miles  of  ojw*u  country,  which  I ran  l H*st  describe 
by  saying  that  it  was  simply  one  huge  zmilogical 
garden.  Never  before  have  I seen  such  abundance 
of  wild  animals.  They  have  lx*en  left  all  the*?  ages 
undisturU-d  by  man,  and  the  result  is  that  for  the 
sportsman  no  such  region  exists  in  the  world. 

Great  herds  of  buffaloes  can  lie  seen  within  gunshot 
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of  the  road.  You  fire  at  a great  buffalo  bull,  ami 
the  moment  the  rejiort  of  your  rille  is  heard  you  sea 
you  are  in  the  midst  of  animals  of  all  kinds.  Wild 
pigs  jump  up  to  the  right,  to  the  left  herds  of 
koodoos  rush  away  iuto  the  more  distant  glades,  and 
the  whole  forest  seems  suddenly  instinct  with  life. 
You  go  a little  farther,  and  you  come  upon  fresh 
»lss>is  of  herds  of  elephants,  then  you  come  ujsin 
giraffes  and  herds  of  umiggas  and  antelo|>es.  and 
every  description  of  animal  which  abounds  in  South 
Africa.  It  is,  as  I said,  one  great  zoological  garden 
for  the  whole  of  the  forty  miles. 

“LOUSY  WITH  LIONS." 

“ Then  at  night  you  have  the  lions.  You  can  form 
some  idea  of  thf  number  of  lions  when  l tell  you 
that  the  place  was  descrilied  to  us  as  l»»ing  ' lousy 
with  lions. ' As  soon  as  the  suu  set  they  began  to 
roar,  and  they  kept  up  roaring  all  the  night  through. 
We  spent  two  nights  in  this  region.  The  first  night 
I never  slept  a wink  The  camp  was  pitched  in  the 
centre  of  a circle  of  flies,  and  I lay  awake  wonder- 
ing whether  those  lions,  who  seemed  to  form  a circle 
round  us,  raring  in  chorus,  might  not  rush  our 
camp  and  carry  off  our  horses,  in  which  case  we 
would  indeed  have  been  in  a very  difficult  position. 
Fortunately,  thanks  to  the  tires,  the  lioiiB  did  not 
venture  to  intrude.  The  next  night  we  were  so 
tired  that  wo  all  slept  like  logs,  as  if  the  lions’ 
roar  liad  been  a lullaby  to  hush  us  to  sleep.  In  the 
middle  of  the  night  one  of  our  black  fellows  woke 
me  up  with  the  alarming  news  that  a lion  was  in 
the  camp.  I woke  Johnson  up  and  told  him.  ' All 
right,  shoot  him.'  he  said,  and  turning  on  his  side 
went  to  sleep  again.  I said  to  the  native,  ' Yes,  I 
am  coming,  ’ and  then  I also  went  to  sleep.  The 
natives,  being  left  alone  and  finding  they  could  get 
no  help  from  us,  managed  to  scare  the  lions  with 
fire,  and  when  the  sun  rose  we  found  our  little  car- 
avan intact. 

MR.  RHODES  CHASED  BY  A UON. 

“Tire  next  morning  a very  curious  incident  hap- 
pened, which  might  have  had  a very  tragic  ending. 
In  the  morning  tiefore  the  camp  was  struck  Mr. 
Rhodes  went  away  some  distance  from  the  tent.  lie 
w-as  startled  by  a lion,  which  showed  every  disposi- 
tion to  utilize  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Cape  as  a 
meal  for  his  breakfast.  The  first  thing  we  knew  of 
it  was  Mr.  Rhodes  running  for  his  life  for  the  camp 
circle,  with  his  )>ajamas  hanging  down  about  his 
knee-s.  In  another  moment  he  was  safe,  nlthough 
out  of  breath  and  not  a little  excited  at  having  lss-n 
chasi-d  by  a lion  through  the  woods.  That  was  the 
closest  escape  we  had  from  the  lions ; but  all  of  our 
party  was  not  equally  fortunate. 

MAX- EATING  LIOXS. 

“In  one  of  the  marches  a beautiful  chestnut  horse, 
with  two  attendants,  was  bite  in  coming  into  camp. 
It  had  straggled  l>ehind.  and  we  never  saw  it  again 
nor  its  attendants.  Its  bones  were  found  lying  l<e- 
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side  its  jrnck ; it  had  evidently  lieen  sot  U|>on  by 
lions  and  devoured.  What  became  of  the  natives 
we  never  heard.  It  is  more  likely  that  they  hud 
fled  and  escaped  than  that  they  shared  the  fate  of 
their  horse.  The  lions  are  somewhat  partial  to 
human  food.  It  is  the  same  with  lions  as  with 
man-eating  tigers;  when  they  begin  to  eat  human 
beings  they  do  not  seem  to  relish  other  food,  and 
kraals  have  often  to  be  deserted  by  the  inhabitants 
when  they  have  been  haunted  by  a lion,  which  will 
come  day  after  day  and  eat  up  wonieu  and  children 
and  any  one  that  it  can  get  hold  of.  The  tribe,  to 
save  itself  from  extermination,  will  trek  to  another 
district.  There  were  a number  of  liipisrpotami  in 
tile  Pungwe  and  crocodiles  in  the  deep  holes  of  tho 
rivers,  but  we  were  not  molested  at  all  by  either 
one  or  the  other. 

THE  DARK  FOREST. 

“In  two  days  we  passed  through  the  forest,  which 
we  call  the  dark  forest.  Our  animals  got  through 
alive  with  the  exception  of  the  one  killed  by  the 
lionB.  The  tsetse  fly  did  not  trouble  us  much  ; we 
were  much  more  annoyed  by  the  mosquitoes,  which, 
on  the  Pungwe,  were  very  numerous.  After  leaving 
liehiud  the  forty  miles  of  zoological  garden  strip 
anil  the  dark  forest,  we  came  upon  the  low  country 
which  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  table-land.  It  seemrd 
to  be  rich  in  gold-bearing  reefs,  but  the  malaria 
will  proliably  be  fatal  to  its  development.  We 
pushed  forward  until  we  came  to  Massi  Kesai,  where 
we  saw  the  scene  of  the  buttle.  Massi  Kessi  has 
been  given  back  to  the  Portuguese,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  of  the  severity  of  the  defeat  which  they 
suffered  at  the  hand  of  our  men.  There  were  with 
us  only  eighty  blacks  and  whites  of  the  Chartered 
Company,  while  with  the  Portuguese  there  were 
eighty  whites  and  four  hundred  blacks.  As  they 
outnumbered  our  little  force  by  six  to  one,  it  was 
thought  safe  to  attack  the  English  party  as  it  was 
making  its  way  to  Fort  Salisbury.  The  result  pain- 
fully  undeceived  the  Portuguese,  who  cut  and  run 
like  rabbits.  Massi  Kessi,  however,  is  still  in  Portu- 
guese hands,  owing  to  the  convention.  Leaving  it 
behind,  wo  pushed  on  to  Umtali,  where  we  were  in 
the  territory  of  the  South  African  Comi»any. 

THE  GARDEN  OF  F.DEN. 

“At  Umtali  we  were  met  by  Hr.  Jameson  with  a 
wngon  and  cart  apecially  sent  down  to  meet  our 
party.  This  was  a welcome  change  after  having 
ridden  for  lfiO  miles  in  the  steaming  heat  of  the 
low-lying  country  between  the  coast  and  the  table- 
land. The  wngon  was  drawn  by  mules ; the  luggage 
was  carried  in  the  cart.  The  road  then  la-gnu  to 
ascend  to  the  summit  of  the  watershed.  If  you  nsk 
me  what  1 think  it  is  like.  I answer  that  I think  it 
is  like  the  Garden  of  Eden.  A more  beautiful 
country  I have  never  seen  in  my  life.  In  this 
country  we  travelled  for  174  miles.  It  reminded  me 
of  Italy  between  Rome  and  Naples,  with  hill  and 
dale  and  woody  kuolLs ; a country  full  of  natural 
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fertility,  although  with  a comparatively  small  popu- 
lation. which  had  been  kept  down  by  the  continued 
niids  of  the  Matabelc.  Still,  wherever  we  stopped 
we  always  found  natives  who  would  supply  us  with 
ftxxl  and  milk,  and  bring  wood,  and  generally  make 
themselves  useful.  The  women  were  very' shy,  only 
venturing  to  come  behind  their  men  ; but  the  men 
had  overcome  their  alarm  at  the  advent  of  the 
Euro|>eans  and  were  very  eager  to  trade.  They  are 
a manly  race,  well  formed,  intelligent,  and  active. 
They  rather  resembled  the  Zulus  in  some  respects, 
but  were  as  tame  as  the  Basutus.  The  country  is 
crossed  in  every  direction  by  great  rivers,  which  in 
the  summer  months  are  simply  ravines,  with  a little 
water  running  at  the  bottom  of  them  and  deep 
holt’s  where  the  crocodiles  live. 

“In  the  rainy  season,  which  lasts  from  January  to 
March,  both  included,  the  whole  of  these  water- 
courses become  full  of  water,  and  the  country'  is 
impassable.  Selous  has  made  a gotxl  road,  which 
was  good  for  wagons  from  Umtali  to  Fort  Salisbury. 
It  is  a wonderful  piece  of  work.  We  crossed  ten 
great  rivers.  Between  Umtali  and  Fort  Salisbury 
there  is  no  lack  of  water. 

AT  FORT  SALISBURY. 

“We  arrived  at  Fort  Salisbury  on  October  1C, 
the  dates  of  our  journey  haviug  been  as  follows: 
Left  Caj)e  Town  Septemlier  14,  arrived  at  Pungwo 
September  20 ; reached  Mapandas,  70  miles  up  the 
Punge,  September  30 ; arrived  at  Umtali  on  October 
9,  242  miles  from  the  coast;  reached  Fort  Salis- 
bury on  October  1ft,  174  miles  from  Umtali. 
When  we  arrived  at  Fort  Salisbury  there  was  a impu- 
tation of  800  persons.  A short  time  before  our 
arrival  they  had  beeu  giving  vent  to  their  dissatis- 
faction in  no  measured  terms.  The  chief  reason  for 
this  was  the  natural  irritation  felt  by'  men  in  a hot 
and  thirsty  land  where  a bottle  of  beer  costs  15s. 
and  a bottle  of  champagne  £5.  Shortly  before  our 
arrival,  however,  the  wagons  had  come  in  with  the 
much- longed -for  beverages,  which  had  brought 
down  the  market  price  to  a more  reasonable  figure, 
aud  there  was,  therefore,  less  dissatisfaction  than 
we  had  been  led  to  expect.  If  the  people  had  lx*en 
working  at  the  mines  instead  of  congregating 
together  in  the  fort,  there  would  have  been  much  h’ss 
trouble,  and  even  as  it  was  everything  worked 
smoothly,  and  after  two  days  we  decided  to  make  an 
excursion.  Lord  Randolph,  whom  we  met  at  Fort 
Salisbury’,  went  with  us  to  the  mines  of  Mazoe  River, 
in  winch  he  has  bought  an  interest.  We  went 
down  tlie  shaft,  sixty  feet  deep,  and  picked  up  quartz 
which  was  very  rich  in  gold.  They  had  found  an 
obi  shaft  there,  the  reef  having  evidently  been  either 
worked  lx?fore  by  the  Portuguese  or  the  Phenicians, 
and  you  can  see  the  stones  on  which  they  ground 
the  quartz. 

THE  ROAD  TO  FORT  VICTORIA. 

“ We  stayed  altogether  five  days  at  Fort  Salisbury 
and  in  the  neighborhood,  then  we  set  out  along  the 
wonderful  road  which  Mr.  Selous  has  constructed 


along  the  summit  of  the  watershed  to  Fort  Victoria. 
This  road  is  a marvel  of  skill,  and  by  taking  the 
extreme  summit  of  the  watershed  it  is  able  to  avoid 
the  river  courses  which  spring  up  on  either  side  of 
it.  Low  down  the  hill  on  one  side  the  water  drains 
to  the  Oedgi  River,  and  on  the  other  to  the  Zambesi. 
As  the  road  passes  along  the  summit  on  the  table- 
land, from  four  to  five  thousand  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  you  are  entirely  free  of  the  malaria  of 
the  lower  regions,  and  at  the  uame  time  can  always 
get  an  abundant  supply’  of  good  water  by’  simply 
going  down  the  hill  for  it.  Here  Lord  Randolph 
made  a great  mistake  when  he  spoke  of  the  difficulty 
of  getting  water.  All  that  it  meant  was  that  he  or 
his  men  did  not  go  far  enough  down  hill  to  get  the 
water  clear  and  fresh,  but  preferred  to  seek  it  close 
to  the  road,  where  it  was  more  or  less  trodden  into 
puddles  aud  required  filtration.  The  view  from 
Mr.  Selous’  road  over  Mashonalond  is  enough  to 
make  the  mouth  water  of  any  one  who  knows  what 
grazing  land  is. 

A FAT  AND  FERTILE  LAND. 

“It  is  not  so  beautiful  as  the  Garden  of  Eden  from 
Umtali  to  Fort  Salisbury,  for  it  is  not  so  wooded 
aud  broken  up ; but  from  a grazier's  point  of  view 
it  is  even  better.  Never  have  I seen  such  broad  ex- 
panse of  magnificent  pasture  land.  Even  draught 
oxen  seem  to  fatten  while  they  are  in  the  yoke.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  one  of  the  leading  Dutch  fanners  of 
the  Caj>e  Colony  has  just  trekked  northward  to  take 
up  bind  in  this  region,  accompanied  b.v  a party  of 
twenty- five  of  the  most  adventurous  and  spirited 
young  men.  His  report,  which  I have  seen,  is  nxwt 
satisfactory,  and  what  lie  says  every  one  says  who 
has  been  in  that  fertile  region,  with  the  solitary  ex 
ceptiou  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  of  course.  The 
crowning  absurdity  of  all  the  absurdities  with  which 
I/ml  Randolph's  letters  are  crowded  is  his  report  of 
the  worth lessness  of  this  great  region.  He  declares, 
first  of  all,  that  it  is  devoid  of  water,  whereas  the 
great  watershed  abounds  with  streams  which  give 
an  abundant  supply  of  the  purest  water.  Next  he 
declares  that  the  grass  is  all  sour,  aud  that  it  is 
comparatively  valueless  beside  the  veldt  in  the 
Transvaal,  which  he  seems  to  think  is  a splendid 
grazing  ground.  Now,  it  would  lx?  difficult  to  com- 
press so  many  glaring  misstatements  into  as  short  a 
compass  as  Lord  Randolph  has  done  in  this  state- 
ment. I have  travelled  in  the  veldt  in  the  Trans- 
vaal, I have  travelhxl  over  the  400  miles  of  land 
between  the  Liuqxipoand  Pretoria  which  Lord  Ran- 
dolph tli inks  is  so  superior  to  that  of  Maslionaland. 
It  will  surprise  English  people  to  kuow  that  that 
district  which  so  delights  the  lie^rt  of  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  from  a grazic  *s  point  of  view  is  abso- 
lutely valueless  on  account  of  the  presence  of  a 
poisonous  tulip  or  tulij.  The  un’mal  that  eats  the 
tulip  dies,  and  ns  the  tulip  is  ev  rywh  e thee  is 
hardly  an  ox  or  a sheep  to  l>e  found  in  the  whole 
region  which  Lord  Randolph  praises  so  highly  in 
his  letters  to  the  London  Graphic . I have  t . veiled 
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across  the  whole  400  miles,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Petereburgsmitsdorp  and  Potgie  Tetia  runt, 
a mutton  chop  is  altogether  out  of  the  question. 
The  cattle  simply  cannot  live  in  that  region,  and 
yet  Lord  Randolph  has  selected  it  for  special  praise 
compared  with  the  veldt  in  Mashonaland. 

THE  SECRET  OF  THE  ANT-HILLS. 

“'Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard,’  said  the  wise 
man  in  the  old  Book,  and  it  is  a great  pity  that  Lord 
Randolph  did  not  follow  this  advice,  for  although 
no  sluggard,  he  is  all  the  more  dangerous  from  his 
restless  activity  and  utter  irresponsibility  If  Lord 
Randolph  had  but  taken  notice  of  the  ants  of  Ma- 
shonaland he  would  have  been  delivered  from  the 
blunder  to  which  I am  referring.  Wherever  an  ant- 
hill is  found  in  the  veldt  there  is  also  luxurious 
verdure,  and  in  Mashonaland  the  ant  hills  can  be 
literally  counted  by  the  million.  The  whole  of  the 
soil  is.  as  it  were,  turned  over  and  thrown  up  to 
the  surface  by  these  wonderful  little  toilers,  who  in 
Africa  perforin  the  functions  which  Darwin  tells  us 
is  performed  by  the  earthworms  in  your  country. 
Wherever  you  have  an  ant-hill  you  have  fertile  soil 
and  sweet  grass.  It  grows  so  luxuriantly  that  it  is 
a common  saving  that  you  can  (mature  an  ox  upon 
an  ant-hill.  As  far  as  the  eye  can  see  in  Mashona- 
land the  whole  veldt  is  covered  with  ant-hills,  and 
their  existence  is  the  best  answer  to  the  assertion 
that  the  grass  is  sour.  But  even  if  you  do  not  know 
the  difference  between  sour  grass  and  sweet  grass, 
or  grass  itself  and  the  tulip,  you  have  only  to  look 
at  the  cattle  which  abound  on  every  side.  They  are 
not  very  large,  in  this  resembling  your  Kerry  and 
Guernsey  cows.  They  are  very  beautifully  propor- 
tioned, and  their  udders  are  phenomenally  large. 
Again  and  again  I was  so  impress'd  with  the  sleek 
fat  stock,  with  their  enormous  udders,  that  I again 
and  again  drew  Mr.  Rhodes'  attention  to  it,  and 
found  that  he  entirely  concurred  with  my  estimate. 

**  We  travelled  slowly  and  comfortably,  stepping 
now’  and  then  to  obtain  some  sfiortonour  way.  Mr. 
Rhodes  is  a splendid  shot  for  birds;  there  is  no  one 
better,  and  in  hunting  the  larger  game  he  is  a fair 
average,  and  much  better  than  most  men  who  have 
not  been  reared  in  the  veldt. 

THE  LOST  CITY  OF  ZIMBABI. 

“At  Fort  Victoria  we  found  everything  in  good 
order.  We  proposed  to  Lord  Randolph  to  accompany 
us  to  Zi in biib i.  Zirnhabi  lies  fifteen  miles  from  Fort 
Victoria,  and  it  would  not  take  more  than  half  a 
day.  I»rd  Randolph  refused,  sayiug  that  he  would 
rather  see  a two-inch  reef  of  gold-bearing  quartz 

than  all  the  d d ruins.  So  we  set  off  without 

Lord  Randolph,  and  reached  the  ruins  of  Zinibahi. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  Zimhahi  being  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  relics  of  antiquity  in  the  whole  world. 
It  is  a great  empty  city,  built  round  a rook  or  cita- 
del in  the  centre  of  the  ruins,  like  the  rock  of 
Edinburgh  Castle  and  the  Acropolis  at  Athens.  The 
circuit  of  the  city  1 did  not  measure,  but  I should 


say  that  it  must  have  been  five  miles  round.  It  is 
wonderful,  and  ns  I remarked  to  Mr.  Rhodes,  if  the^ 
Chartered  Company  will  but  keep  it  as  it  is.  it  will 
be  as  good  as  a gold  mine  to  them.  Mr.  Bent  seemed 
to  me  to  have  been  rather  too  busy  in  his  excava- 
tions here  and  there  in  search  for  utensils  and  of 
relics  of  the  city  builders.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how 
thickly  they  packed  the  people  in  Zimbabi  in  the 
days  when  it  was  a great  city  full  of  life  and  trade, 
but  there  must  have  been  a population  of  50,000,  or 
(tossibly  100.000,  gathered  together  round  the  rock 
citadel.  We  walked  up  and  down  the  desolated 
streets,  and  marvelled  that  a race  so  civilized,  so- 
wealthy,  and  so  powerful  should  have  so  utterly 
passed  away  without  leaving  even  a memory  of  tho 
inhabitants  to  whom  it  i>elonged.  Its  central  point, 
both  in  interest  ami  situation,  was  the  Temple  of 
the  great  Phallus,  which  in  the  opinion  of  many 
experts  identifies  these  forgotten  city  builders  with, 
the  Phenicians.  It  is  a building  as  large  as  the- 
Coliseum  at  Rome,  although  not  so  high.  The  walls 
are  from  nine  to  twelve  feet  in  thickness,  and  all 
the  interior  is  in  (>erfect  preservation,  with  the 
chambers  leading  to  the  houses  of  the  priests,  and 
the  altar  of  the  great  Phallic  emblem,  ujion  the  top 
of  which  we  all  could  have  encamped.  These  people, 
whoever  they  were,  were  gold  smelters,  and  you 
can  still  tract?  the  remains  of  the  furnaces  in  which 
they  smelted  the  gold.  It  is  a unique  spectacle,  a 
whole  city  remaining  through  the  ages  tenantless- 
and  w entirely  forgotten  that  even  a tradition  of  its 
existence  lias  not  been  left. 

TOE  NATIVES  AND  THE  GREAT  BOSS. 

“The  only  human  beings  near  were  a small  tribe- 
which  lived  in  a cleft  of  the  rock  on  the  top  of  the 
hill,  and  in  this  respect  this  tribe  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  the  rest  of  the  Mashonas.  Among  the- 
traces  of  the  surrounding  condition  of  life  under 
which  they  exist,  nothing  is  more  remarkahte  than 
the  fact  that  wherever  they  can  they  perch  their 
kraals  on  the  very  summits  of  the  mountains,  and 
live  there  like  baboons — live  on  the  mountain- topa 
because  they  can  liest  defend  themselves  there 
against  the  Matabele  war  parties  which  scour  the 
low  country.  When  we  went  to  visit  Zimbabi  we 
were  surprised  to  find  that  the  chief  and  all  his 
followers,  down  even  to  young  lads,  were  armed  to 
the  teeth.  Even'  man  who  had  a gun  brought  it, 
anti  the  others  were  armed  with  assegais,  spears, 
bows  and  arrows.  About  two  hundred  persons 
gathered  together.  It  was  some  time  lief  ore  our 
company  could  understand  the  cause  of  this  un- 
wonted military  display.  After  a time  the  inter- 
prater succeeded  in  extracting  from  the  chief  the- 
information  that  some  malicious  white  men  had 
told  them  that  the  Great  Boas  who  had  taken  pos- 
session of  Mashonaland  was  going  to  visit  them,  and 
when  he  came  he  was  going  to  have  them  all  put 
to  death.  They,  believed  the  story  implicitly,  and 
decided  that  when  the  Great  Boss  came  they  would 
at  least  have  a fight  for  their  lives.  Great  was  their 
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joy  when  they  found  that,  so  far  from  contemplat- 
ing their  massacre,  the  Great  Bonk  anil  his  friends 
wanted  nothing  more  than  their  help  in  collecting 
kindling  wood  and  making  the  meal  ready.  This 
they  rendered  with  hearty  good-will,  and  we  shortly 
afterward  returned  to  Fort  Victoria 

TCHIBL 

“Having  visits!  the  three  fortified  stations  which 
have  been  founded  to  uphold  the  country  against 
any  possible  inroad,  we  turned  our  faces  toward  the 
Cape  until  wje  came  to  Providence  Pass,  which  may 
be  said  to  be  the  limit  of  Mashonaland.  We  then 
paid  a visit  to  a chief  of  the  name  of  Tehibi,  whose 
brother  some  years  ago  had  been  captured  by  the 
Matabele*  and  flayed  alive.  Tehibi  was  said  to 
have  given  Adendorf  a concession  over  the  territory 
which  the  British  South  African  Couqiany  main- 
tained was  included  in  tlteir  concession  from  Loben- 
gula.  Mr.  Rhodes  saw  Tehibi,  and  found  that  the 
story  was  altogether  false.  He  knew  nothing  about 
the  concession  which  it  was  said  he  had  granted  to 
Adendorf,  and  when  we  asked  him,  he  said  very 
simply,  'How  can  I grant  any  concession  for  these 
territories?  I have  no  authority  over  them.’  We 
then  asked  him  who  was  the  paramount  chief  over 
the  various  tribes  whose  chiefs  we  named.  ‘Over 
all  these,’  he  replied,  'the  only  chief  is  Lobengula. * 
Nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory  or  more  con- 
clusive. So  we  left  Tehibi  uud  pursued  our  way 
homeward.  ” 

LOBENOtLA. 

“What  do  you  think  concerning  the  attitude  of 
Lobengula?” 

“It  is  difficult  to  sav,”  said  Mr.  De  Waal,  “and 
1 can  only  give  you  my  opinion.  Lobengula  is  a 
sagacious  man  who  is  greater  than  Khamu,  who 
was  also  a very  remarkable  chief.  One  who  knew 
him  well  and  has  had  many  dealings  with  him  de- 
clares that  Lobengula  is  the  Bismarck  of  the  blacks. 
1 have  not  much  doubt  in  my  own  mind  tliat  he  is 
not  greatly  pleased  with  the  result  of  the  concession 
which  he  granted  to  the  .South  African  Company. 
He  thought  he  was  granting  a concession  to  diggers 
who  would  come  into  Mashonaland  in  search  of 
gold,  and  who  would  be  entirely  at  his  mercy. 
Instead  of  that  he  sees  that  the  South  African  Com- 
pany has  made  itself  secure.  It  has  built  forts, 
established  armed  garrisons,  furnished  them  with 
Gatling  guns,  nud,  in  short,  is  in  n position  to  hold 
its  own.  This  is  more  than  he  liargaiucd  for,  and 
ho  would  probably  he  very  glad  if  he  could  see  the 
South  African  Company  ami  all  its  men  hack  at  the 
Cape.  But  he  is  a shrewd  man  who  has  a keen 
appreciation  of  the  power  of  the  whites.  Some 
forty  or  fifty  white  men  are  living  at  Bulawayo,  and 
he  knows,  as  he  has  said,  that  for  every  white  man 
that  you  kill,  a thousand  will  come  across  the  sea. 
Hence  I do  not  think  that  la*  will  quarrel  with  the 
South  African  Company.  Should  he  feel  crannied, 
lie  will  trek  northward  of  the  Zauitiesi.  As  for  his 


young  men.  they  are  already  coming  in  to  work  for 
wages,  ami  although  it  is  quite  probable  that  if  any 
attempt  were  made  to  enter  Matabeleland  they 
would  fight,  experience  of  native  warfare  induces 
me  to  think  that  there  is  no  dauger  that  they  will 
go  150  miles  outside  their  country  in  order  to  attack 
the  Chartered  Company.  The  nearest  |*»int  at 
which  our  road  approaches  Loliengula  Kraal  is  150 
miles,  and  1 think  we  an*  practically  safe. 

A REMINISCENCE  OF  HI  NO  A AN. 

“At  the  same  time,  then1  is  no  knowing  what  the 
Matabele*  may  not  do  if  they  are  roused.  'Hie  cold 
blooded  massacre  of  the  Boers  under  Piet  Retief  by 
I lingua n is  a forcible  example  of  their  treachery. 

It  should  never  lie  forgotten  in  discussing  the  rela- 
tions  between  the  whites  and  the  Matulielos.  Piet 
Retief  and  forty  of  the  company  were  invited  by 
Dinguan  to  a friendly  conference.  They  brought 
their  guns  with  them,  but  were  asked  hi  leave  them 
outside,  ns  Ditigaau  mid  he  wanted  friendship,  and 
they  could  not  be  friends  if  they  brought  their  guns 
with  them.  The  guns  were  left  outside,  ami  Piet 
Retief  and  hi*  coin pau ions  went  into  the  presence  of 
the  Solo  chief.  He  gave  them  beer  and  entertained 
them  with  native  hospitality* ; then  at  a wave  of  his 
hand  every  one  of  them  was  stabbed  io  death  by  the 
Matabele  warriors.  They  then  proceeded  to  the 
laager  and  massacred  all  the  women  and  children 
with  the  exception  of  a little  girl  live  years  old. 
who  is  still  living  in  South  Africa.  The  Sulos  took 
the  babies  by  the  legs  aud  dashed  their  braius  out 
against  the  wagon-wheels.  A race  which  is  capable 
of  such  conduct  is  not  to  lie  calculated  upon  with 
implicit  confidence.  But.  notwithstanding  this.  I 
do  not  think  that  the  Matabeles  will  ever  attack  the 
Chartered  Conqiany. 

FINAL  JUDGMENT. 

“ Speaking  of  Mashonaland  on  the  whole,  I should 
say  it  is  oue  of  tin*  richest  countries  added  to  tlie  t 
British  Crown.  Then*  was,  no  doubt,  considerable 
disappointment  on  the  part  of  some  who  had  built 
up  extravagant  expectations  of  picking  gold  out  of 
the  earth  by  tin*  sjindcful.  Several  of  the  first 
pioneers  left  the  country,  hut  I do  not  know*  oue 
that  does  not  intend  to  go  hack  again.  1 do  not 
think  at  the  present  time  there  are  more  than  1,200 
whites  in  the  whole  of  Mashonaland.  and  there  are 
now  sufficient  provisions  stored  in  the  various  cen- 
tric to  lust  for  two  years.  The  country  is  a fine  one 
ami  fertile  with  everything  that  is  needed  by  man 
and  beast.  Tliis  I do  not  give  you  as  my  opiuion 
alone — it  is  that  of  the  best  authorities.  As  for  the 
gold,  the  truth  about  that  will  soon  lie  ascertained. 
The  analysis  is  exceptionally  good,  but  the  only  real 
test  is  the  quantity  of  gold  which  can  lie  extracted 
when  the  stamp  is  in  regular  operation.  In  die 
mean  time,  you  may  take  my  won!  for  it  that  Mr. 
Rhodes  was  agreeably  surprised  rather  than  other- 
wise at  the  nu i nlier  and  extent  of  the  gold  reef*  and 
the  fine  country  in  general.” 
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TEN  YEARS  OF  PRACTICAL  ELECTRICITY. 

THE  Electrical  Kerictc  of  New  York  publisHeil, 
under  date  of  February  20.  a very  handsome 
illustrated  “decennial  number,"  as  a souvenir  of  the 
recent  convention  of  the  National  Electric  Light 
Association  at  Buffalo.  The  literary  staple  of  this 
extra  issue  is  a series  of  articles  by  different  writers 
describing  the  great  progress  that  lias  l>een  made 
during  the  past  decade  in  the  practical  applications 
of  electricity.  "Ten  Years  with  the  Telephone,” 
“The  Telegraph  in  America."  "Development  of  the 
Electric  Motor,”  “The  Storage  Battery,”  and  "Prog- 
ress in  Electric  Lighting”  are  among  the  topics 
discussed.  The  portraits  of  the  six  prominent  elec- 
tricians which  we  present  an*  used  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  Electrical  Hericir. 

KLECTRIC  LIGHTING. 

First  we  may  summarize  some  of  the  information 
on  electric  lighting.  Arc  and  incandescent  lighting 
came  into  commercial  use  early  in  1882.  In  that 
year  three  electric- lighting  plants  were  established 
i.y  the  Edison  Company— a large  one  in  New  York 
and  two  small  ones  in  London.  About  15.000  in- 
candescent lamps  were  supplied  by  these  plants  in 
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1882;  to-day  there  are  over  5, 000,000  Iuiiijm  in 
nightly  use  in  the  United  States  alone.  This  coun- 
try furnishes,  besides  the  lamps  used  for  domestic  con- 
sumption, the  large  part  of  those  used  in  Central  and 
South  America,  Cuba,  Australia,  Japan,  and  Europe. 


Circa,  progress  lias  also  been  made  in  arc  lighting. 
Many  subsidiary  use*  for  the  electric  light  have  been 
found  ami  utilized  during  the  last  decade,  as  for 
instance  the  lighting  of  mines.  It  has  also  been 
applied  to  a large  Dumber  of  s|>ccial  uses:  **Iu  den- 
tistry ami  surgery  the  incandescent  lamp  is  used  to 
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explore  hidden  recesses  of  the  human  Ixxly,  and  on 
ships  the  arc  lamp  as  a search-light.  !n  submarine 
work  electric  lighting  has  proved  of  great  value. 
Street  lighting  with  arc  lamps  has  had  an  enormous 
development.  Almost  every  progressive  town  in 
the  United  States  has  electrically  lighted  streets.” 

ELECTRIC  POWER. 

The  application  of  electricity  for  power  purposes 
was  lirst  made  in  1882.  The  development  of  this 
branch,  especially  in  the  transmission  of  power,  has 
been  wonderful.  It  has  been  found  possible  during 
the  last  year  to  transmit  800  horse-power  a distance 
of  100  miles. 

ELECTRIC  RAILWAYS. 

One  of  the  chief  products  of  the  development  of 
electric  transmission  has  lx*en  the  electric  railway. 
Upon  this  subject  the  Electrical  Review' a stock  of 
information  is  exceptionally  full : 

“The  first  commercial  electric  railroad  in  the 
United  States  was  in  service  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
alxmt  six  years  ago.  The  enormous  development  of 
this  industry  may  lx*  appreciated  from  the  fact  that 
there  are  now  in  operation  over  2.70  electric  railways 
in  the  United  States,  embracing  2,024  miles  of 
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track  anil  utilizing  3,830  motor  cars,  operated  by 
<1.400  motors,  with  an  estimated  capacity  of  174,433 
liorse  power. 

“Out  of  050  street  car  plants  existing  in  the 
Unite*!  States  and  Canada,  589  arc  o[>erated  by 
horses,  49  by  cables,  240  by  electricity,  and  78  by 
steam.  Tile  present  pleciricrailroad  equipment  in 
this  country  represents  a value  of  about  #49.300,000 
out  of  a total  of  #104,400,000  for  all  street  railways, 
of  which  #58,900.000  may  be  ap|s>rtioned  to  horse 
systems,  #49,000,000  to  cable,  and  #7,400,000  to 
steam. 

“In  amount  of  track  mileage  electric  railroads 
etntid  next  to  horse  railroads,  the  former  covering 
5,703  miles  and  the  latter  2,024  ; while  there  are  527 
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miles  of  cable  road  and  554  of  steam.  The  averas** 
cost  1ST  car  mile  of  horse  railroads  is  alsmt  3 7 
cents,  of  cable  2.3,  of  electric  2.2,  and  of  steam 
5 cents.  ” 

“The  overhead  system  of  supply  is  the  one  whidi 
has  commended  itself  most  strongly  to  street-car 
operators  by  reason  of  its  cheapness  of  equipment 
and  reliability,  although  the  storage  system  would 
seem  to  be  the  ideal— the  advantages  of  the  storap- 
being  that  it  is  entirely  self-contained  and  is  m< 
restricted  to  the  route  of  fixed  conductors.  Its  chid 
disadvantage  is  the  great  weight  of  the  liatlerits. 
which  for  an  ordinary -sized  car  is  not  less  than 
4,000  pounds. 

"The  first  storage  car  was  operated  in  Paris  in 
1882,  and  a storage-battery  system  has  been  put  m 
practical  use  in  Brussels.  Belgium.  It  lias  also  been 
used  at  several  places  in  this  country,  notably  on 
the  Madison  Avenue  line  in  New  York  City  and 
on  the  (i  Street  line  in  Washington.  At  the  latter 
place  it  still  continues  in  service.  Great  attentiie 
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has  been  i>nid  to  the  details  of  the  system,  so  that 
hut  little  time — not  more  than  two  minutes — is  list 
in  replacing  exhausted  batteries  with  fresh  ones.' 

OTHER  DEVELOPMENTS. 

A number  of  other  uses  to  which  electricity  may 
be  ndvantageously  applied  have  been  discovered  ami 
developed  during  the  last  ten  years.  Electricity  i» 
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now  used  extensively  in  welding  together  separate 
pieces  of  metal  and  in  the  manufacture  of  alumin- 
ium. It  is  largely  due  to  the  application  of  elec- 
tricity to  this  latter  use  that  the  cost  of  aluminium 
lias  l>een  reduced  from  (3  a pound  in  1887  to  90 
cents  a i>ouud  to-day. 

THE  TELEPHONE. 

Although  the  telephone  was  first  brought  forth  in 
187H,  it  was  not  until  1882  that  its  success  may  be 
regarded  as  established.  In  a se|>amte  article  in 
tile  same  number  of  the  Elect rical  Uei'iew  the  devel- 
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opment  of  the  telephone  industry  is  outlined  by 
11  r.  John  A.  Barrett,  who  writes  of  some  of  the 
results  which  have  been  achieved  in  this  line  as 
follows : 

“In  1882  it  was  commonly  regarded  that  lines 
from  50  to  100  miles  long,  if  managed  according  to 
the  best  lightB  of  the  time,  were  yet  worth  trying 
to  do  business  over.  In  1892,  to  state  a fact  well 
within  the  outside  limit,  daily  and  continuous 
service  is  being  furnished  between  New  York  City 
and  Buffalo,  a distance  of  nearly  500  miles,  with 
promptness  and  satisfaction  fully  equal  to  the  best 
capabilities  of  any  purely  local  exchange. 

“The  same  is  true  from  New  York  as  a common 
centre  to  Boston  and  Portland,  to  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  and  Washington,  to  Harrisburg  and 
Pittsburg,  and  between  intermediate  points;  while 
lines  nre  nearly  completed  and  business  will  soon 
be  o|>encd  from  New  York  City,  through  Pittsburg, 
to  Cleveland.  Ohio,  a distance  of  nearly  650  miles.” 
It  is  even  held  to  lie  within  the  bounds  of  probabil- 
ity that  one  of  the  features  of  the  Columbian  Fair 
will  be  direct  telephoning  between  New  Y'ork  and 
Chicago 


THE  TELEORAPH. 

The  development  of  the  telegraph  belongs  pro|>erly 
to  an  earlier  period  than  the  last  decade,  but  much 
has  I wen  done  during  the  last  few  years  in  the  way 
of  extending  the  industry,  in  the  introduction  of 
new  methods  und  in  the  improvement  of  old  onea 
Automatic  repeaters,  duplex  ami  quadruplex  instru- 
ments, improved  batteries,  and  dynamo  currents  and 
typewriter  receivers  have  been  introduced,  more 
efficient  operators  employed,  and  more  durable  lines 
established.  In  all  45,000  men  and  women  are  at 
present  employed  in  the  service.  The  length  of 
wire  in  use  is  over  900, 000  miles.  The  capital  in- 
vested is  at  least  $ 100, 000, 000. 


DOES  THE  TELEGRAPH  PROPERLY  BELONG  TO 
THE  POSTAL  SERVICE? 

GOVERNMENT  control  of  the  telegraph  and  the 
telephone  lias  a strong  advocate  in  Hon.  Walter 
Clark,  LL.  D.,  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  North  Carolina,  who  in  the  March  num- 
ber of  the  Arena  maintains  that  both  these  services 
belong  properly  under  our  post-office  system. 

Mr.  Clark  shows  that  a Government  telegraph 
would  not  be  an  experiment : “ Every  civilized 
country,  with  tire  sole  exception  of  ours,  has  long 
since  made  the  telegraph  a part  of  its  postal  service; 
and  in  all  it  has  worked  satisfactorily.  Tho  rates 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are,  like  postage,  uni- 
form for  all  distances  and  are  one  cent  per  word.  In 
Germany  the  rate  is  about  the  same,  and  in  Austria 
less.  In  France  and  Belgium  the  rate  is  under  ten 
cents  for  ten  words  between  any  two  points.  No 
department  of  the  post-office  in  any  country  pays 
better  than  tho  telegraph.  In  most  countries  the 
telephone,  too,  has  been  added.  ” 

The  belief  is  expressed  by  Sir.  Clark  that  a uni- 
form rate  of  five  cents  a message  would  pnv  n hand- 
some revenue  to  the  Government  On  this  point  he 
says:  “In  the  presence  of  the  exorbitant  rates  to 
which  we  are  acciLstomed,  this  will  seem  hazard- 
ous; but  reflection  will  show  that  it  is  not  Tele- 
graph wiro  costs  less  than  eight  dollars  per  mile, 

]>oles  in  our  country  are  not  ex[>ensivc,  the  cost  of 
erecting  them  light  The  chemicals  for  use  of  the 
wires  are  inexpensive.  Where,  then,  is  the  cost? 

The  Government  pays  freight  to  railroads,  steam- 
boats, and  Star  routes,  and  sends  letters  across  the 
continent  at  two  cents  and  around  tho  world  for 
five  cents.  Tho  last  Postmaster- General’s  re|>ort 
states  that  while,  owing  to  the  cost  of  heavy  ]>ack- 
ages  and  matter  carried  free,  there  iB  a deficiency 
in  tho  Post-office,  yet  on  the  carriage  of  letters 
there  is  a net  revenue  annually  of  $36,000,000.  Why, 
then,  is  it  chimerical  to  snv  that  messages  sent  by 
wire,  at  the  cost  of  a few  cheap  chemicals  and  with 
no  freight  to  be  paid,  would  not  pay  a profit  at  five 
cents  per  message  of  ten  words!" 

Similarly,  it  is  held,  the  present  charges  for  tele- 
phonic messages  could  be  greatly  reduced  under 
Government  operation. 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  TELEPHONE  INDUSTRY. 

THEY  who  have  allowed  themselves  to  hope  that 
a '' grinding  monopoly’’  will  be  roblied  of  its 
powers  when  the  fundamental  patents  owned  by  the 
American  Bell  Telephone  Company  shall  have  ex- 
pired will  suffer  a depression  of  spirits  on  reading 
Mr.  Herbert  L.  Webb's  article  on  “The  Future  of  the 
Telephone  Industry”  in  the  Engineering  Magazine 
tor  March.  The  Belt  Company  has,  under  the 
special  rights  which  it  has  enjoyed  during  the  last 
fourteen  years  and  more,  become  too  firmly  estab- 
lished and  intrenched  to  be  easily  divested  of  its 
control  of  the  telephone  service.  The  fundamental 
patents  were  simply  the  nucleus  of  the  extensive 
business  which  it  now  operates. 

There  will  be,  however,  certain  changes:  “The 
expiration  of  these  patents  will  undoubtedly  have 
an  effect  on  the  telephone  industry,  at  any  rate  on 
some  branches  of  it,  which  will  redound  to  the 
benefit  of  the  public.  On  the  princijml  branch  of 
that  industry — the  supply  of  telephone  servico  in 
large  cities — it  will  have  very  little  effect,  if  any. 
If  the  public  looks  fur  competing  systems  in  large 
cities  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  years,  it  is 
moderately  certain  that  the  public  will  bo  disap- 
pointed. On  the  other  hand,  what  is  known  as  the 
private-line  business  will  receive  a marked  impetus. 
At  present,  all  private  and  all  telephone  instruments 
used  in  buildings,  private  and  public,  are  rented 
from  the  telephone  companies;  but  with  the  expira- 
tion of  tho  fundamental  patents,  the  telephone  proper 
and  the  rights  to  use  it  will  become  public  property. 
Telephones  are  not  expensive  to  manufacture  nor 
difficult  to  install,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
private  telephones  should  not  very  soon  become  as 
common  as  electric  bells." 

The  difficulties  which  stand  In  the  way  of  the 
formation  of  new  companies  are  summed  up  by  Mr. 
Webb:  “Tho  established  companies  occupy  tho 

ground  in  such  a thorough  manner  that  there  is  no 
room  for  new-comers.  Tho  plant  required  is  so 
expensive  and  complex  and  tho  probable  returns 
would  bo  so  slow  that  capital  would  not  bo  easily 
tempted.  The  undergTound-wiro  question  offers 
such  serious  obstacles  as  to  still  farther  discourage 
capital.  The  nature  of  the  business  is  so  peculiar 
and  so  little  understood  by  those  not  actually  en- 
gaged in  it  that  the  economical  management  of  a 
large  system  could  not  bo  successfully  carried  on  by 
untrained  hands. 

“It  will  doubtless  ho  felt  by  most  telephone  sub- 
scribers that  even  if  the  expiration  of  the  tele- 
phone patents  does  not  give  rise  to  competition 
which  might  or  might  not  bo  of  benefit  to  them.  It 
should  at  least  result  in  a reduction  of  the  present 
rates.  It  is  more  than  questionable,  however, 
whether  such  a reduction  will  be  effected.  Tho 
telephone  receiver,  on  which  the  patent  will  expire, 
is  a comparatively  small  part  of  the  equipment  of  a 
large  telephone  system.  The  rental  which  a com- 
pany pays  to  the  pareut  corporation  for  the  use  of  a 


receiver  is  but  a small  item  of  its  total  yearly  outlay. 
If  this  rental,  amounting  to  seven  dollars  a year,  were 
deducted  from  the  rate  paid  by  the  subscriber,  that 
individual  would  consider  the  reduction  of  fifty- 
eight  cents  a month  in  his  bill  a very  insignificant 
favor,  but  at  the  best  that  is  all  that  he  can  liave 
any  right  to  expect  at  the  expiration  of  the  patent. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  tele- 
phone subscrilter  of  to-day  gets  very  much  more  for 
his  money  than  he  did  a few  years  ago.  Improved 
apparatus,  underground  wires,  advanced  engineer- 
ing, more  skilled  supervision  have  resulted  in  vastly 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  service  and  in  les- 
sening the  frequency  of  interruptions ; while  exten- 
sions of  tho  system  and  the  building  of  improved 
trunk  lines  to  suburban  and  long-distance  points 
have  greatly  added  to  the  facilities  at  the  subscrib- 
er's disposal.”  

THE  TELEPHONE  IN  ENGLAND. 

THE  Duke  of  Marlborough  has  an  article  In  the 
New  Review  on  tho  “ Telephone  and  the  Post- 
Office,"  in  which  ho  sets  forth  what  ought  to  lie 
done  in  England  to  make  the  telephone  as  useful 
in  that  country  as  it  is  in  other  countries.  He  gins 
tho  following  as  tho  latest  available  statistics  on  the 


subject : 

Ko.  of  Exchange  Xtx  of  Convwxa- 

Suh*.  riU-ra,  tlcoa  during  ISO. 

United  Stolen 4S»,000  *30,00. OOO 

Germany fiO.iOS  £35,0)0.010 

Sweden 13.807  SI.OOO.W) 

Switzerland 10.M5  5,500,00) 

Belgium... O.OU  13.000,000 

Italy 10,451  10.750,000 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
(estimated) 40.000  75,000.000 


It  is  held  that  the  reason  why  England  is  to  far 
behind  is  because  tho  Post-office  has  stood  in  the 
way  of  all  improvement 

Tho  following  is  given  as  tho  proper  solution  of 
tlio  telephone  question  in  England:  “The  Govern- 
ment should  at  once  undertake  to  lay  all  the  neces- 
sary main  lines  through  England,  establishing  either 
one  or  more  central  inter-town  exchanges.  Bay,  at 
Manchester  and  Glasgow,  and  converging  these  lines 
upon  Loudon.  Tho  distribution  in  towns  could  then 
be  dono  more  effectively  by  the  present  existing 
licensees  if  those  licensees  established  a town-wire 
system.  Any  subscriber  of  the  Loudon  system 
could  therefore  speak  through  the  Government  lines 
to  any  suliscriher  on  the  Manchester  or  Glasgow  sys- 
tem in  his  own  private  residence,  which  is  the  whole 
point  of  the  telephone. 

“I  am  pre|>nretl  to  produce  the  plan  by  which  I 
will  show  that  it  is  perfeclly  practicable  to  work  s 
system  of  over  fifty  thousand  subscribers  in  Ixmtion 
alone,  and  I am  prepared  to  state  as  an  absolute  fact 
that,  with  proper  facilities  of  the  most  ordinary 
and  simple  character  for  tho  purpose  of  laying  a few 
tubes  underneath  (he  pavement,  I will  in  the  course 
of  three  years  have  over  twenty-five  thousand  sub- 
scribers speaking  in  London  alone  on  a twin-sire 
metallic  circuit.” 
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THE  PRODUCTION  OF  SUGAR  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 

A NUMBER  of  valuable  articles  relating  to  the 
production  of  sugar  in  the  United  Stales  have 
appeared  in  recent  numbers  of  the  American  Agri- 
culturist. 

Possibilities  of  Our  Sugar  Industry. 

In  the  March  number  Mr.  Charles  E.  Buckland 
considers  the  possibilities  of  our  sugar  industry.  Mr. 
Buckland  shows  that  since  the  law  placing  sugar  on 
the  free  list  went  into  effect  a very  considerable 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  this  article  has  taken 
place.  The  duty  on  sugar  was  abolished  in  April, 
1891,  and  during  that  year  its  consumption  increased 
363, 263  tons  over  that  of  the  previous  year.  Of  the 
1 . 88.';,  994  tons  consumed  in  1891,  only  about  250,000 
tons  were  of  our  own  domestic  growth. 

The  bounties  offered  by  the  Government  have  not, 
it  would  appear  from  the  figures  presented,  stimu- 
lated to  any  great  extent  the  growth  of  sugar  in  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Buckland  is  confident,  however, 
that  a material  increase  in  the  home  production 
will  soon  be  observed.  “There  is,”  he  says,  “an 
extensive  area  in  the  Southern  States  that  is  adapted 
to  the  further  cultivation  of  sugar-cane.  Especially 
is  this  true  of  Florida,  where  there  is  a large  breadth 
of  land  that  is  believed  to  be  as  well  adapted  to  the 
sugar-cane  as  the  famous  Hawaiian  plantations, 
anti  it  is  even  said  to  be  more  fertile  than  the  Sand- 
wich Island  sugar  soils.  There  are  millions  of  acres 
suitable  for  the  growth  of  the  sugar-beet,  and  now 
that  Government  aid  has  been  directly  guaranteed 
there  should  be  no  lack  of  capital  to  promote  and 
foster  the  increase  of  both  cane  and  beet  sugar  at 
home. " 

While  no  considerable  increase  has  as  yet  resulted 
from  the  Government  bounty,  indications  point  to 
an  extension  in  the  growth  at  the  sugar  industry 
during  the  next  year.  Active  efforts  are  being 
made  in  all  parts  of  the  Western  States  to  produce 
sugar  from  sorghum  and  the  beet  Three  large 
beet  sugar  factories  were  successfully  operated  in 
California  last  year,  and  a fourth  company  is  being 
organized.  In  1890  a factory  was  erected  at  Grand 
Island,  Nebraska,  and  in  1891  one  at  Norfold,  in  the 
same  State,  and  one  at  Lehi,  Utah.  Also  companies 
have  been  organized  at  Decatur  and  Galesburg  (Illi- 
nois) . Omaha  (Nebraska) , and  at  several  other  West- 
ern centres. 

Beet-Sugar  as  an  Investment. 

In  the  April  number  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
Mr.  Buckland  discusses  “ Beet  Sugar  as  an  Invest- 
ment.” Facts  and  figures  are  presented  which  go 
to  prove  that,  at  present  prices,  beet-sugar  factories 
favorably  situated  could,  without  the  bounty,  more 
than  pay  expenses,  and  that  with  the  bounty  these 
factories  could  yield  a profit  of  something  like 
twenty  per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested. 

It  is  held  that  for  the  farmer  there  is  no  better 
paying  crop  than  raising  sugar- beets.  “An  aver- 
age yield  per  acre  is  from  30  to  15  tons  of  beets. 


which  the  farmer  sells  at  $5  per  ton.  Taking  the 
lower  figure,  his  returns  would  be  $75  per  acre,  and 
there  is  no  other  average  crop  that  the  farmer  can 
grow  to  such  pecuniary  advantage.  An  outsido 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  raising  beetB,  including  seed 
and  delivery  at  the  factory,  is  $40  per  acre,  thus 
leaving  net  returns  of  $35  per  acre.  Beets,  more- 
over, do  not  impoverish  the  soil.  They  must  not 
be  grown  year  in  and  year  out  on  the  same  land, 
but  as  alternate  crops,  growing  wheat,  say,  every 
other  year.  Beets  must  not  be  of  large  size,  but 
Bhould  weigh  from  one  to  one  and  a half  pounds 
each.  Large  beets  are  useless,  containing  as  they 
do  a superabundance  of  water  and  but  little  sugar. 
In  growing  beets  the  farmer  has  an  absolute  guar- 
antee  of  the  price  he  will  be  paid  for  them,  he  is 
sure  of  his  money  within  a week  of  delivery,  and 
liis  returns  are  net  cash,  without  deducting  freight, 
commissions,  or  other  disbursements.  That  farmers, 
even  in  the  Eastern  States,  are  waking  up  to  the 
advantages' of  sugar-beet  raising  ns  a highly  remu- 
nerative price  is  shown  by  the  efforts  to  establish 
the  industry  in  Onondaga  County,  in  the  State  of 
New  York.” 

Result*  of  Government  Experiment*. 

The  experiment*  which  are  being  carried  on  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
the  purpose  of  fixing  the  localities  in  the  country 
where  the  soil  and  climate  are  best  suited  to  beet- 
sugar  production  were  described  by  Dr.  H.  W. 
Wiley  in  the  very  noteworthy  January  number  of 
the  Agriculturist. 

“A  special  experimental  station  has  been  estab- 
lished at  Schuyler,  Nebraska,  where  during  the 
past  season  five  varieties  of  sugar-beets  were  grown 
from  imported  seeds,  which  yielded  an  average  of 
over  twenty  tons  of  beets  per  acre,  with  a content 
of  sugar  of  about  13.5  per  cent.  Several  thousand 
analyses  have  been  made  during  the  present  season 
by  the  Dejiartment  of  Agriculture  of  beets  grown  in 
various  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  great 
majority  of  samples  of  beets  which  have  been  sent 
for  analysis  it  is  found  that  the  content  of  sugar 
has  been  over  twelve  per  cent-  There  seems  to  be 
no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a vast  area  in  the 
United  States  where  sugar-beets  of  exceptional  rich- 
ness can  be  grown.  This  area  is  confined  chiefly 
to  the  northern  part  of  our  country  and  to  the  ele- 
vated plateaux  of  Utah  and  Colorado,  the  coast  val- 
leys of  California,  and  to  the  States  of  Oregon  and 
Washington.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that 
beets  of  exceptional  richness  have  been  grown  far- 
ther south,  and  especially  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley, 
from  which  locality  during  the  present  season  many 
samples  of  beets  of  high  saccharine  strength  have 
been  received.”  In  the  parts  of  the  country  named 
Dr.  Wiley  believes  that  the  sugar-beet  can  be  profit- 
ably raised  by  the  farmer. 

The  World's  Production  of  Sugar. 

Some  valuable  information  respecting  the  produc- 
tion of  sugar  throughout  tile  world  and  the  effect 
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of  the  development  of  the  sugar-beet  industry  upon 
the  manufacture  and  use  of  the  cane  products  is 
given  by  Mr.  I.  N.  Ford  in  the  same  number  of  the 
magazine ; 

“Cane-sugar  lias  been  exposed  to  competition  with 
beet-sugar,  an  industry  developed  with  marvellous 
rapidity  during  recent  years  under  the  protection 
of  bounties  paid  by  the  governments  of  Germany, 
Austria  Hungary,  France,  and  Belgium.  The  total 
crop  of  European  beet-sugar,  as  estimated  by  Mr. 
Licht,  the  statistician,  was  3,600,000  tons  for  the 
year  ending  July  1,  1890.  This  was  an  increase  of 
800,000  tons  over  the  product  of  the  previous  season, 
or  200,000  tons  in  excess  of  the  crop  of  the  Spanish 
West  Indies.  Beet -sugar  has  virtually  driven  cane* 
sugar  out  of  Europe,  and  is  now  threatening  to  dis* 
place  it  in  the  United  States.  Out  of  a total  pro- 
duction of  11, 556, 000, 000  pounds  for  the  world, 
7,100.000,000  represents  European  beet  and  4, 456,  - 
000.000  tropical  cane,  divided  as  follows : Spanish 
West  Indies,  1,340,000,000;  other  West  Indies  and 
Guiana.  786,000,000;  Brazil  and  Peru,  800.000,000; 
Louisiana,  250.000.0u0;  Hawaii,  240,000,000;  East 
Indies  and  Africa,  1,480,000,000. 

“The  general  effects  of  this  competition  have  been, 
first,  the  closing  of  all  great  markets,  except  that 
of  the  United  States,  against  the  export  of  the  cane- 
sugar  of  tropical  America ; and,  secondly,  the  de- 
struction of  the  industry  in  countries  where  finan- 
cial resources  were  lacking  for  the  introduction  of 
improved  machinery  on  a large  scale.  Of  the 
importations  of  sugar  into  the  United  States  for 
1890,  about  forty-three  ;>er  cent,  came  from  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico,  thirteen  from  the  British  West 
Indies,  eleven  from  Hawaii,  four  from  Brazil  and 
other  countries  on  this  continent,  and  eleven  from 
the  East  Indies ; and  the  remainder,  eighteen  per 
cent.,  represented  European  beet  The  West  Indies 
are  the  chief  source  from  which  the  American  mar- 
ket is  supplied',  and  the  bulk  of  their  product  cannot 
lie  sold  elsewhere.  The  planters  have  been  forced 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  manufacture  one-half,  to  intro- 
duce improved  mechanical  processes,  and  to  aban- 
don inaccessible  estates  involving  high  rates  of 
transportation.  Outside  of  the  West  Indies  the 
industry  is  declining  under  the  pressure  of  low 
prices.  Peru,  with  unrivalled  natural  resources  for 
producing  cane-sugar,  hut  with  long  lines  of  com- 
munication with  the  markets  of  the  world,  is  not 
making  progress.  Brazil  has  been  struggling,  with- 
out success,  to  revive  its  sugar  industries  by  gov- 
ernment bounty.  In  Mexico,  Central  America, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  and  Ecuador,  the  planters 
*arc  content  with  making  a low  grade  of  brown  su- 
gar for  the  native  population.” 

According  to  the  Rente  Bleue  of  February  6,  the 
newly  created  chair  of  the  general  history  of  the 
sciences  at  the  College  de  France  has  been  convert- 
ed into  a chair  of  Positivist  philosophy,  with  M. 
Lafiitte,  the  recognized  head  of  the  school  of  Auguste 
Comte  in  France,  as  its  first  occupant. 


THE  ISSUES  OF  THE  APPROACHING  CAMPAIGN. 

IN  the  Xorth  American  Review  for  March  threo 
United  States  Senators,  three  niembeis  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  one  Governor  have 
undertaken  to  forecast  the  issues  which  will  pre- 
dominate in  the  approaching  presidential  campaign 

The  Tariff,  the  Finances,  and  the  Franchise. 

Senator  James  McMillan,  of  Michigan,  names  the 
tariff,  the  finances,  and  the  franchise  as  the  questions 
upon  which  the  two  gtcat  parties  will  take  issue. 
The  I>*m<K*rats  will  attack  and  the  Republicans  de- 
fend the  tariff  and  silver  legislation  of  the  Fifty-first 
Congress.  As  regards  the  third  issue,  that  of  tl* 
franchise,  Senator  McMillan  says:  “The  practical 
defeat  of  the  Lodge  Ejection  bill  in  the  Fifty-first 
Congress  has  had  the  effect  of  changing  the  attitude 
of  the  members  of  the  Republican  party,  not  in 
regard  to  the  evils  and  the  menace  of  the  denial  of 
the  rights  of  citizenship  to  citizens  for  partisan 
purposes,  hut  in  regard  to  the  means  which  shall 
be  taken  to  solve  this  very  perplexing  problem. 
They  are  not  exercised  as  to  the  |iarticular  manner 
in  which  the  freedom  of  the  ballot  shall  be  brought 
aliout  in  the  South ; but  they  do  believe  that  some 
way  can  be  found  hv  which  the  present  flagrant 
injustice  may  he  remedied.” 

Economy  In  Public  Expenses  and  Free 
Elections. 

The  questions  which  voters  will  he  called  upon  to 
answer  in  the  coining  campaign,  as  prognosticated 
by  Representative  Benton  McMillin,  are:  1.  Shall 
there  be  reckless  prodigality  or  wise  economy  in 
public  expenses?  2.  Shall  the  people  remain  free 
or  be  enslaved  through  “Force  Bills’*  by  turning  the 
elections  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Govern 
ment  over  to  the  judicial?  3.  Shall  the  jieople  be 
rohlied  and  commerce  he  destroyed  by  the  imposi 
tion  of  excessive  rates  of  duty?  From  which  it  is 
to  be  implied  that  the  Democratic  party  will  stand 
for  economy  in  Government  appropriations,  for  a 
reduction  of  the  tariff,  and  against  federal  control 
of  federal  elections. 

The  Tariff  Legislation  of  the  Last  Congress. 

In  Senator  Frank  Hiscock’s  opinion,  the  tariff 
legislation  of  the  last  Congress  will  furnish  the  lead- 
ing issue  : “The  Republican  convention  will  approve 
that  legislation,  and  the  Democratic  convention 
will  denounce  it  in  both  elaborate  and  pointed  rhet- 
oric ; but  the  actual  contention  upon  this  great 
economic  question  will  be  made,  not  by  the  re*> 
lutions  of  the  two  conventions,  hut  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Fifty-second  Congress. 
The  Democratic  |>arty  is  largely  in  the  majority 
there.  The  constituencies  of  the  Democratic  mem- 
bers will  expect,  the  Republican  party  will  have  a 
right  to  demand,  and  the  country  will  exact  of  them, 
an  expression,  in  the  form  of  a hill  agreed  upon 
and  passed  by  them,  of  the  changes  which  they 
propose  iu  our  present  tariff  laws.  The  law-making 
power  of  the  Democratic  party  must,  therefore. 
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make  the  issues  of  the  next  national  election  upon 
this  subject,  * 

Senator  Hiscoek  does  not  believe  that  the  Demo- 
crats are  likely  to  give  prominence  to  "free  silver" 
in  the  presidential  canvass,  since  to  do  this  would 
diminish  their  chances  of  carrying  New  York. 

Tariff  Reform  and  Incidentally  Free  Coinage. 

Representative  Bland's  prediction  differs  from  tliat 
of  Senator  HisCock  chiefly  in  the  manner  of  state- 
ment. The  absorbing  issue,  he  holds,  will  be  that 
of  tariff  reform.  The  question  of  tho  free  coinage 
of  silver,  however,  will  not  be  ignored  completely ; 
in  Mr.  Bland's  own  words : “ It  will  not  down  at  the 
bidding  of  either  party.  As  to  how  this  question 
nmy  be  met,  is  disturbing  both  political  organiza- 
tions. It  may  find  its  solution  in  the  way  the  tariff 
question  was  met  when  Mr.  Greeley  was  nominated 
for  the  presidency  by  the  Democrats ; that  is,  leave 
it  as  an  issue  in  the  various  congressional  districts; 
the  executive  not  to  interpose  his  individual  views 
as  against  the  people's  as  expressed  at  the  ballot-box, 
and  crystallized  into  legislation  by  their  represents 
tives  in  Congress.” 

Mr.  Bland  deprecates  the  efforts  which  are  being 
made  by  the  opponents  of  free  coinage  to  force  upon 
tho  two  political  parties  candidates  pledged  in  ad- 
vance to  veto  any  free-silver  bill  which  may  be 
passed  by  Congress.  He  believes  that  if  the  majority 
of  the  American  people  want  free  coinage  of  silver, 
they  ought  to  have  it. 

Protection  and  Limited  Coinage  versus  Free 
Trade  and  Free  Coinage. 

The  doctrine  of  protection  as  opposed  to  free 
trade,  and  a currency  maintaining  gold  and  silver 
at  par  as  against  the  unlimited  coinage  of  silver, 
are  the  main  issues  upon  which,  in  Senator  Eugene 
Hale's  judgment,  party  lines  will  be  drawn  in  the 
presidential  contest  of  the  present  year.  Tho  Re- 
publicans in  their  platform  will  sliape  these  issues, 
and  the  Democrats  will  contest  them  as  drawn  up  at 
every  point. 

“ In  the  great  battle  between  free  trade  and  protec- 
tion, ” says  Senator  Hale,  “the  centre  of  tho  Repub- 
lican line  will  be  reciprocity,  and  so  far  from  tin's 
being  a concession  of  ground  to  the  free  traders,  it 
is  just  the  reverse.  The  two  things  mean  exactly 
the  opposite.  Protection  and  reciprocity  mean  more 
manufacturing  and  more  production  at  home  and 
more  sales  abroad.  Free  trade  means  less  manu- 
facture and  less  production  at  home  and  more  pur- 
chases abroad.  ” 

On  the  silver  question,  “the  Republican  party 
will  have  practically  close  ranks;  but  it  requires  a 
Beer's  foresight  to  discern  what  will  be  the  attitude 
of  the  Democratic  party  in  national  convention  on 
this  issue,  where  the  dominating  force  in  numbers 
in  delegations  representing  the  States  which  must 
furnish  a large  majority  of  tire  votes  which  it  can 
secure  in  the  electoral  college  in  order  to  elect  a 
President  is  rabidly  bent  on  nothing  short  of  free 
silver.” 


To  Be  Determined  by  the  Present  Congress. 

Representative  Breckinridge, of  Kentucky, suggests 
tho  lines  along  which  the  Democratic  party  may 
win  instead  of  detin  iug  the  issues  which  will  prevail 
in  tile  campaign.  He  assumes  without  discussion 
that  the  Democrats  cannot  elect  a President  with  a 
free-silver  plank  in  their  platform,  and  asserts  that 
the  main  issue  will  be  the  tariff,  tho  particular  form 
of  which  issue  is  yet  to  be  determined  by  the  pres- 
ent House.  Whether  or  not  the  Democratic  party 
will  succeed  with  the  tariff  as  an  issue  will  depend 
upon  the  earnestness  and  aggressiveness  of  the 
present  session  of  Congress.  “We  cannot,”  says 
this  Democratic  Representative  from  Kentucky, 
“win  upon  the  do -nothing  policy,  for  if  the  country 
gets  it  into  its  mind  that  our  party  in  Congress  is 
on  dress  parade,  that  its  fight  on  the  tariff  is  simply 
a sham  battle  that  marks  the  evolution  of  an  army 
iu  time  of  peace,  and  that  we  aro  firing  blank  car- 
tridges, the  presidency  is  lust  before  the  canvass 
begins.” 

Free  Coinage  First;  the  Tariff  Second. 

Governor  Merriam,  of  Minnesota,  is  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  free  coinage  rattier  than  the  tariff  will 
be  made  the  leading  issue.  The  financial  question  is 
regarded  by  him  as  far  the  more  important  issue  of 
the  two.  The  hold  which  free  coinage  has  upon 
the  Democratic  party  is  thus  described  ; “This  party 
seems  to  be  fairly  committed  to  the  policy  of  free 
coinage.  During  the  last  session  of  Congress  it 
passed  a bill  in  the  House,  and  the  Democratic 
Senators,  with  one  or  two  from  the  other  side,  voted 
for  that  measure  in  the  Senate.  It  was  made  an 
issue  in  the  Ohio  campaigu  last  fall,  the  Democrats 
declaring  in  their  platform  for  an  unlimited  coinage 
of  silver.  The  Governor  of  New  York  in  his  recent 
speech  at  Elmira  practically  means  that  he  proposes 
to  stand  upon  the  platform  of  free  coinage.  There 
are  conservative  members  of  the  Democratic  party 
who  would  like  to  make  this  issue  a secondary  one, 
and  some  who  are  auxious  to  evade  it,  but  the  ma- 
jority, who  do  want  free  coinage,  come  out  and 
state  their  position.  It  is  evident  that  the  Demo- 
cratic leaders,  as  a whole,  believe  in  the  wisdom  of 
attempting  to  place  a silver  plank  in  their  next 
platform  and  the  committing  of  their  party  to  the 
so-called  free-coinage  policy,  and  the  campaign  will 
be,  no  doubt,  largely  fought  out  on  this  line.  ” 


The  University  Extension  Movement. — The  secret 
of  this  movement,  says  the.  Student,  an  English 
magazine  just  started  by  the  Tyneside  Students'  As- 
sociation, lies  in  its  body  of  earnest,  sympathetic 
teachers,  whoee  souls  are  in  their  work  and  who 
have  faith  in  their  students.  It  is  not  that  they 
have  produced  great  scientists  or  deeply  learned 
men  of  letters  (they  don't  profess,  as  they  are  often 
accused  of  doiDg,  to  “teach  chemistry  in  twelve 
lessons") , but  that  they  have  opened  the  hearts  of 
the  people  to  the  sweet  influence  of  knowledge. 
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THE  QUESTION  OF  FREE  COINAGE. 

TWO  valuable  contribution*  on  the  silver  ques- 
tion-one by  the  Director  of  the  United  States 
Mint,  the  other  by  the  Chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Coinage — appear  in  the  Forum  for  March. 

Mr.  Leech's  View. 

To  the  question,  “ Would  free  coinage  bring 
European  Bilver  here?"  Director  Leech  replies 
plainly  that  it  would  have  just  that  effect : “ If  our 
mints  should  be  opened  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver, 
under  existing  conditions,  the  stocks  of  silver  would 
move  to  this  country  solely  because  they  could  be 
converted,  at  the  highest  market  price,  into  our 
legal-tender  money,  which  could  in  turn  be  con- 
verted into  gold  at  par ; but  the  moment  our  cur- 
rency reached  a silver  basis,  when  our  legal-tender 
paper  money  could  only  be  exchanged  for  silver 
dollars,  the  profit  to  the  foreign  silver  owner  for  the 
interchange  of  his  silver  for  our  gold  would  cease, 
and  silver  would  be  imported  then  only  as  an  ex- 
change matter,  just  as  gold  is  now.”  Mr.  Leech 
notes  the  strong  tendency  of  European  countries 
toward  the  gold  standard,  and  asserts  that  there  is 
not  a statesman  or  financier  in  Great  Britain  or  on 
the  Continent  who  believes  that  the  adoption  of  the 
policy  of  free  coinage  of  silver  by  the  United  States 
would  permanently  raise  the  price  of  tliat  metal  and 
keep  it  at  par  with  gold.  But  he  is  not  without 
hope  that  the  commercial  nations  will  yet  find  it 
for  their  advantage  to  join  the  United  States  in  the 
restoration  of  silver. 

Mr.  Bland’s  View. 

Chairman  Bland  believes  that  the  true  solution  of 
the  money  question  in  this  country  is  to  give  un- 
limited coinage  to  silver  as  well  as  to  gold  at  our 
mints.  As  near  as  can  be  determined  from  his  vague 
arguments  in  support  of  this  belief,  he  favora  the 
restoration  of  silver  on  the  grounds  that  it  would 
both  enlarge  the  currency  and  give  to  it  greater 
elasticity.  Having  placed  silver  on  a full  legal-ten- 
der basis,  Mr.  Bland  would  abolish  the  present  na- 
tional banking  system  Then  if  an  enlargement  of 
the  currency  were  found  to  be  necessary,  he  would 
repeal  the  tax  on  State  bank  issues. 

His  arguments  for  the  rehabilitation  of  State 
hanks  have  a strange  sound  to  the  post-bellum 
reader.  “What  right,"  it  is  asked,  “had  Congress 
in  the  first  place  thus  to  suppress  State  issues  bo  as 
to  give  a monopoly  to  national  hanks?  What  jus- 
tice is  therein  thus  interfering  with  the.  right  of 
the  people  of  the  States : and  why.  indeed,  should 
this  injustice  be  persisted  in  when  Congress  is  in- 
disposed to  give  the  people  of  the  States  any  finan- 
cial relief? 

“It  will  be  objected  that  this  system  will  afford 
no  uniformity  of  value  to  our  money,  that  the  notes 
of  one  State  would  be  in  all  probability  at  a dis- 
count in  another.  The  answer  is  that  we  have  pro- 
gressed too  far  as  a people  in  our  knowledge  upon 
this  subject  to  enter  upon  any  system  of  wild-cat 
banking.  It  iB  not  at  all  likely  that  the  people  of 


any  State  would  institute  a system  that  the  whole 
State  would  not  stand  sponsor  for,  and  pledge  tlie 
good  faith  and  the  property'  of  the  State  os  a guar- 
anty for  the  solvency  of  the  notes.  It  is  true  no 
State  can  be  sued  by  the  Federal  Government  or 
, compelled  to  pay  its  debts,  but  this  is  so  as  to  all 
State  bonds  as  well  as  to  federal  bonds,  yet  the 
bonds  of  the  State  are  as  eagerly  sought  for  as  in- 
vestments as  the  bonds  of  the  Federal  Government' 


AN  INTERNATIONAL  MONETARY  CONFERENCE. 

IT  is  suggested  by  Congressman  Springer,  in  the 
April  Forth  American  lievieir,  that  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
discovery  of  America  would  be  a most  appropriate 
occasion  for  the  assembling  of  an  international 
monetary  congress  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  the  duty 
of  which  “should  be  to  formulate  and  submit  for 
the  approval  of  the  governments  sending  represen- 
tatives to  the  exposition,  uniform  systems  and 
nomenclatures  of  coinage,  of  weights,  and  of 
measures.” 

What  might  be  gained  by  the  summoning  of  such 
a convention  is  discussed  by  Mr.  Springer  in  the 
following  paragraph : 

“The  calling  of  an  international  monetary  con- 
gress and  the  discussion  which  such  a congrets 
would  provoke  would  result  in  the  greatest  benefit 
possible  to  this  country  and  to  all  other  countries. 
Such  a congress  would  not  result  in  suppressing  sil- 
ver as  a political  issue,  but  would  make  it  a great 
national  and  international  question,  to  be  settled  at 
the  earliest  time  practicable  upon  lines  as  broad  as 
possible.  All  persons  must  concede  that  an  inter- 
national agreement  upon  this  subject  which  would 
secure  uniformity  of  coinage  throughout  the  world 
is  the  object  most  to  be  desired.  With  such  an  in- 
ternational agreement  and  uniformity,  all  appre- 
hensions for  the  future  would  be  dispelled,  and  there 
would  be  perfect  security  os  to  value  of  each  of  the 
metals  in  all  parts  of  the  world  and  for  all  time  to 
come.  Those  who  favor  the  largest  use  possible  of 
both  metals  will  recognize  at  once  the  supreme  im- 
portance of  such  an  agreement  as  this.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  this  country  cannot  secure  free  coinage 
of  silver  for  itself,  even  if  tliat  were  desirable  prior 
to  the  time  at  which  such  a congress  would  assemble 
and  conclude  its  labors,  what  objection  can  any 
bimetallist  offer  to  making  one  last  and  determined 
effort  to  bring  attput  a result  which  would  tie  so 
beneficial  to  mankind?  But  if  such  a congress 
should  fail  to  reach  a conclusion,  or  if  the  conclu- 
sion reached  should  not  be  acceptable  to  this  country, 
the  discussion  which  will  have  taken  place  will  so 
enlighten  the  |ieople  of  this  country  that  when  the 
Federal  Congress  assembles  in  December,  18SW.  it 
can  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  the  subject  with 
the  light  of  the  century  thrown  upon  it.  A cam- 
paign of  education,  as  it  were,  will  have  been  car- 
ried on.  which  must  result  in  pointing  the  way  tu  a 
proper  solution  of  the  question  at  that  time." 
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THE  SPENDING  OF  PUBLIC  MONEY. 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  REED,  ex-Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  Hon.  William 
S.  Holman,  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  discuss  in  the  March  North  Ameri- 
can Nevietc  the  spending  of  public  money — each  in 
his  characteristic  vein  and  from  widely  different 
points  of  view. 

Generous  Mr.  Reed. 

Quite  naturally,  Mr.  Reed  defends  the  generous 
appropriations  of  the  Fifty-first  Congress.  The 
cliarge  has  been  made  again  and  again  that  the  last 
Congress  was  a “Billion- Dollar  Congress."  Mr. 
Reed  retorts  that  this  is  a “Billion-Dollar  Country,” 
and  a billion  dollars  was  appropriated  by  that  body 
“ because  the  citizens  who  are  the  rulers  of  it  de- 
manded it  by  reason  of  the  growth  of  the  country 
and  by  reason  of  certain  issues  which  had  been 
fought  out,  settled,  and  determined  by  them." 

As  defined  by  Mr.  Reed,  economy  is  the  just 
adapting  of  expenditures  to  needs,  not  the  with- 
holding of  money.  "The  word  has  a pleasant  and 
satisfying  sound,  and  there  are  those  who  think 
that  they  can,  by  pronouncing  the  word  often 
enough,  make  seventy-five  cents  do  the  work  of  a 
dollar,  and  thereby  safely  stint  the  honest  and 
needed  expenses  of  a great  and  grow  ing  country. 

“There  are,  moreover,  several  things  which  are 
called  economy  that  are  not  economy  at  all.  Penny 
wise  may  be  |>ound  foolish.  To  build  fine  public 
buildings — and  they  make  every  one  who  goes  into 
them  long  to  behold  signs  of  the  activity  of  the 
scrubbing-brush — is  no  more  economy  than  it  is 
cleanliness.  To  let  the  navy  rot  and  build  nothing 
in  its  place  is  not  economy;  it  is  only  stupidness. 
To  leave  great  cities  undefended,  liable  to  pilluge, 
to  leave  wide  open  great  opportunities  for  national 
disgrace,  which  it  might  cost  uncounted  millions 
to  wipe  away,  is  neither  economy  nor  sense.  All 
over  the  country  the  Democracy  have  girded  at  the 
last  Congress  because  it  wasted  money,  and  yet  no 
Democratic  convention  has  ventured  anywhere  to 
specify  a single  item  where  money  was  wasted  or 
the  sin  of  extravagance  committed.  Then1  was  no 
charge  of  robbery,  of  undue  influence,  or  bad  con- 
duct; only  one  loud  outcry  about  the  Billion  Con- 
gress." 

Mr.  Reed  asserts  that  there  is  a tendency  through- 
out the  various  civilized  countries  of  the  world  for 
government  expenditures  to  increase  at  a greater 
rate  than  population,  and  in  the  following  para- 
graph shows  the  nature  of  the  increase  in  appro- 
priations made  by  the  last  Congress  ; 

“The  increase  in  the  annual  appropriations  for 
1890-91  over  those  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year  was, 
in  round  numbers,  $75, 000,000.  The  large  items 
which  went  to  make  up  this  sum  were  five  in  num- 
ber and  easily  understood.  Of  this  sum,  $25,000,000 
was  for  the  River  and  Harbor  bill,  which  had  the 
sanction  of  both  parties,  and  which  is  likely  to 
increase  hereafter  with  the  growth  of  the  country. 


Three  millions  went  for  coast  defences.  If  there 
should  be  a war,  the  only  complaint  likely  to  be 
made  is  that  such  an  increase  was  not  made  long 
ago.  Thirty  four  millions  of  increase  was  made  for 
pensions,  and  five  millions  for  extra  deficiencies 
which  the  last  House  ought  to  have  paid.  Two  and 
a half  millions  were  added  to  the  naval  appropria- 
tions to  enable  the  Navy  Department  to  commence 
to  build  the  big  Bhips  which  were  needed  to  com- 
plete our  naval  defences  according  to  the  scheme 
which  had  been  approved  by  the  department  under 
all  administrations.  Five  millions  five  hundred 
thousand  more  were  imperatively  demanded  fur  the 
needs  of  the  postal  service,  and  so  readily  were  its 
claims  recognized  that  the  Postal  bill,  which  carried 
$72,000,000,  went  through  the  House  with  the  ap- 
proval of  all  parties  in  half  as  many  minutes  as 
there  were  millions.” 

The  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1891-92  were 
still  further  increased  by  about  $40,000,000,  the 
greater  part  of  which  increase  is  shown  to  have  been 
due  to  expenditures  for  pensions,  for  the  postal  ser- 
vice, and  for  ship  building. 

Mr.  Reed  takes  evident  delight  in  pointing  out 
that  the  appropriations  for  pensions,  the  largest  item 
of  increase  for  the  two  years,  were  opposed  hy  both 
Mr.  Holman  and  Mr.  Springer,  on  the  grounds  that 
they  were  too  small. 

“ When  you  examine  the  figures  of  the  last  two 
Houses — oue  Democratic  and  the  other  Republican 
- and  charge  off  to  each  the  rebates  which  belong 
to  each,  you  will  find,”  says  Mr.  Reed  in  conclu- 
sion, “that  the  last  Democratic  House  voted  the 
expenditure  of  $838,017,972,  just  $85,978,818  more 
than  its  predecessor,  also  Democratic;  that  the  last 
Republican  House  voted  the  expenditure  of  $948,  • 
800,734,  an  increase  of  $110,782,762  over  the  last 
Democratic  House.  The  net  increase,  for  which  it 
has  no  Democratic  precedent,  was  therefore  $34,- 
703,949.  Inasmuch  as  the  United  States  was  two 
years  older  and  two  years  bigger,  this  would  not  be 
a l>ad  showing  on  general  principles ; but  the  fact 
that  the  Fifty -first  Congress  appropriated  $288,000,- 
000  for  pensions,  against  $177,000,000  appropriated 
by  the  Fiftieth,  accounts  for  every  cent  of  increase 
over  the  votes  of  the  last  Democratic  House ; and  if 
there  is  any  blame  to  be  attributed  to  us  for  giving 
this  large  sum  it  cannot  be  made  by  the  party  which 
has  just  made  Judge  Holman  Chairman  of  Appro- 
priations. while  on  the  records  of  Congress  itself 
rests  proof  that  this  chosen  representative  of  re- 
trenchment and  reform  voted  to  double  the  vary  in- 
crease about  which  there  lias  been  so  much  undis- 
ciplined outcry.” 

'■Close-fisted"  Mr.  Holman, 

Judge  Holman  regards  the  action  of  the  last  Con- 
gress in  enlarging  appropriations  to  the  sum  of 
nearly  a billion  dollars  as  wholly  indefensible. 
This  is  his  account  of  how  the  public  money  was 
disbursed;  “The  Fifty-first  Congress  created  speci- 
fically 1,941  new  offices,  at  an  annual  cost  of  $2,- 
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359,215,  and  increased  the  salaries  of  403  officials 
in  the  aggregate  $245, 108. 12 — a record  in  this  par* 
ticular  not  approached  by  any  other  Congress  as- 
sembled prior  to  or  since  the  war,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  Forty-seventh  Congress.  It  author- 
ized the  construction  of  new  public  buildings  to 
exist  in  the  aggregate  $17,046,639.54  ; it  appropriated 
$28,087,495  for  river  and  harbor  work,  and  in  ad- 
dition thereto  author ized  contracts  to  be  entered 
into  in  the  case  of  a few  specific  places  obligating 
the  Government  in  the  further  sum  of  $11,331,779, 
making  a total  of  $39,419,274  authorized  expendi- 
tures for  rivers  and  harbors,  or  more  than  75  per 
centum  increase  over  what  was  ever  voted  for  this 
purpose  by  any  other  Congress;  and,  as  if  distrust- 
ful of  its  work  being  approved  by  the  people,  fast- 
ened its  system  of  subsidies  and  bounties  on  the 
Government  for  years  to  come,  rendering  the  House 
of  Representatives  powerless  to  correct  the  abuse 
until  the  periods  named  shall  have  expired.  From 
the  very  beginning  of  that  Congress  unsatisfactory 
results  had  been  apprehended.  The  rules,  while 
arbitrary  on  one  hand,  opened  up  on  the  other  un- 
justifiable facilities  for  the  appropriation  of  money.” 
The  bounty  and  subsidy  grants  voted  by  the  same 
Congress  are  held  to  have  been  unnecessary  appro- 
priations. In  closing,  Mr.  Holman  gives  a para- 
graph to  ex-Speaker  Reed  and  bis  parliamentary 
methods:  “Mr.  Reed’s  views  were  fully  expressed 

in  the  rules  of  the  Fifty-first  Congress.  The  pro- 
gram fairly  stated  was  simple  and  direct:  the 
majority  should  control  the  House;  obstructions 
and  impediments  should  not  be  allowed  ; the  House 
should  be  organized  to  ‘do  business.’  No  one  mis- 
apprehended the  meaning  of  this—  the  excessive  tax- 
ation of  the  people.  Access  to  tho  treasury  should 
not  be  obstructed  by  a discredited  minority.  leg- 
islation should  go  on  without  hindrance.  The  re- 
sult was  natural  enough — largely  increased  taxation 
of  the  people  on  tho  common  necessaries  of  life,  and 
a lavish  expenditure  of  the  people’s  money  without 
any  precedent  in  the  history  of  the  country. " 


METHODS  OF  RESTRICTING  IMMIGRATION. 

LINES  along  which  our  immigration  laws  might 
be  reformed  are  suggested  in  the  following 
paragraphs,  summarized  from  Senator  William  E. 
Chandler's  article  in  the  Forum  for  March : 

First . All  laws  should  be  passed  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  may  recommend  to  enable  him 
fully  and  efficiently  to  enforce  the  existing  statutory 
exclusions  of  Ixul  immigrants. 

Second  : The  greatest  embarrassment  in  our  present 
system  of  inspection  being  the  j»aiuful  necessity  of 
often  sending  poor  and  miserable  immigrants  hack 
three  thousand  miles  over  a weary  waste  of  waters 
to  a lot  hopeless  and  helpless,  new  legislation  should 
bo  so  directed  ns  to  tend  to  prevent  excluded  persons 
from  ever  leaving  their  own  country.  Therefore 
heavier  responsibilities  should  be  placed  upon  the 
steamship  companies.  Laws  and  regulations  should 


Is?  so  framed  and  enforced  that  l>eforc  long  it  may 
appear  that  no  immigrants  will  have  to  be  sent 
hack,  for  the  simple  and  satisfactory  reason  that  the 
steamship  companies  will  not  dare  to  bring  any 
about  whose  right  to  admission  there  is  the  slight- 
est doubt. 

Third : A law  should  be  passed  increasing  the 
number  of  cubic  feet  of  space  on  each  steamship 
for  each  immigrant,  and  requiring  better  sanitary 
arrangements,  going  sufficiently  into  details  to 
make  sure  there  shall  be  few  evasions  and  that  vio- 
lations of  the  law  sliall  never  go  unpunished.  There 
will  be  found  needed  for  such  immigrants  as  will 
bo  welcome  to  this  country  more  and  letter  accom- 
modations on  shipboard  than  the  laws  now  require. 
They  should  not  be  demanded  merely  in  order  to 
make  immigration  more  expensive  and  thereby  to 
diminish  its  volume ; but  if  humanity  suggests  the 
improved  methods,  they  should  not  be  omitted  be- 
cause such  results  may  incidentally  follow. 

Fourth  : In  further  pursuance  of  the  exceedingly 
meritorious  idea  of  stopping  immigrants  on  the 
other  side  of  the  ocean,  instead  of  forcing  them  back 
from  this  side  after  their  long  and  weary  journey 
to  the  land  of  promise,  there  ought  not  to  be  any 
objection  to  allowing  persons  intending  to  come  to 
the  United  States  to  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  our 
consuls  or  special  officials  abroad  that  our  laws  do 
not  prohibit  their  immigration,  and  to  obtain  cer- 
tificates accordingly. 

Fifth ; The  bonding  system  should  be  wholly 
abolished.  When  the  inspectors,  the  Superintendent 
of  Immigration,  and  the  Secretary'  of  the  Treasury 
have  decided,  after  summary  proceedings,  that 
aliens  asking  for  admission  are  likely  to  become  a 
public  charge,  these  aliens  should  go  hack. 

Sixth  : Concerning  naturalization,  tho  present  laws 
passed  in  1802  and  1824  allow  aliens  to  become 
naturalized  after  five  years’  residence.  If  they 
come  when  over  eighteen  years  of  age,  they  must 
make  a preliminary  declaration  at  least  two  years 
before  receiving  their  final  papers.  Whatever  differ- 
ence of  opinion  there  may  be  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
adding  to  the  above  provisions  an  educational  quali- 
fication or  imposing  other  new  conditions,  there 
should  l»e  a general  agreement  to  a requirement  that 
an  alien  seeking  his  final  papers  shall  give  three 
months’  notice  in  the  court  from  which  he  asks 
such  |Mij»ers.  so  that  the  ease  may  he  inquired  into 
and  opposition  made  if  the  facts  warrant  it.  Tlw? 
greatest  abuses  in  naturalization  grow  out  of  the 
absence  of  such  a notice. 


THERE  is  a very  interesting  account  of  athletic 
sports  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  the  English  Illus- 
trated Magazine  for  March,  which  has  some  instan- 
taneous photographs  of  high  jumps  and  long  jumps 
and  finishes. 


THERE  is  an  interesting  article  in  CortihiU  tor 
March,  explaining  how  the  Egyptian  monuments 
were  read. 
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THE  WORLD’S  COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION. 

THE  plan  and  scope  of  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition  and  the  organization  of  its  various 
departments  are  somewhat  fully  described  by  Direc- 
tor-General George  R.  Davis  in  the  North  American 
Review  for  March.  The  work  of  the  exposition  has 
been  divided  into  the  following  departments : A, 
agriculture;  B,  horticulture;  C,  live-stock;  D,  fish 
and  fisheries ; E,  mines  and  mining ; F,  machinery  ; 
G.  transportation  exhibits ; H.  manufactures ; I, 
electricity ; K,  fine  arts ; L,  liberal  arts  ; M,  ethnol- 
ogy and  archaiology  ; N,  forestry ; O.  publicity  and 
promotion;  P.  foreign  affairs.  Tire  buildings  for 
these  departments  will  cover  an  area  of  over  one 
hundred  and  fifty  acres. 

Mr.  Davis  gives  a summary  of  some  of  the  proposed 
exhibits.  Regarding  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation exhibits,  he  says:  “For  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  world's  fairs,  the  science  of  transporta- 
tion in  its  broadest  sense  will  have  that  attention 
to  which  its  importance  entitles  it.  It  falls  within 
the  plan  and  scope  of  this  department  to  exhaust- 
ively present  the  origin,  growth,  and  development 
of  the  various  methods  of  transportation  used  in  all 
ages  and  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  means  and 
appliances  of  barbarous  and  semi-civilized  tribes 
are  to  he  shown  by  specimen  vehicles,  trappings, 
and  craft.  Water  craft,  from  the  rudest  forms  to 
the  modem  giantsteamship ; wheeled  vehicles,from 
the  first  inception  of  the  idea  to  the  latest  develop- 
ment of  the  luxurious  palace  car.  will  lie  illustrated 
by  the  machine  itself,  or.  in  cases  where  this  is  im- 
possible, by  accurate  models,  drawings,  plans,  and 
designs. 

“ The  exhibit  of  the  Department  of  Manufactures  is 
destined  to  Ire  one  of  the  very  greatest  interest, 
embracing,  as  it  does,  the  products  of  the  machine 
and  man's  unequalled  handiwork  in  every  form  and 
design.  The  constantly  increasing  interest  among 
our  home  producers  and  the  ever-growing  rivalry 
of  inventive  genius  in  the  way  of  improved  ma- 
chinery will  be  amply  illustrated,  and  will  form 
one  of  the  most  instructive  features  of  the  exposi- 
tion. 

“ The  field  of  the  Liberal  Arts  Department  is  a broad 
one,  covering  nearly  every  phase  of  the  higher  de- 
velopment of  the  race.  The  most  complete  showing 
of  tire  educational  system  of  the  country  that  has 
ever  been  attempted  is  proposed,  the  program 
covering  the  entire  field  of  primary,  secondary,  and 
superior  education.  It  provides  for  an  exhaustive 
illustration  of  the  methods  of  instruction  in  all 
grades,  from  the  kindergarten  up  to  the  colleges 
and  universities. 

“The  Department  of  Horticulture  will  embrace 
the  most  elalrorate  and  complete  classification  of  its 
peculiar  interests  ever  presented,  arranged  in  the 
most  comprehensive  manner,  to  display  all  rare  and 
choice  fruits  and  plants  of  the  earth.  Tropical  fruits 
and  berries  of  the  central  latitudes  will  be  abun- 
dantly exhibited,  and  varieties  or  species  not  ob- 


tainable at  certain  seasons  will  be  represented  by 
wax  or  p Ulster- cast  imitations.  Fruits  dried, 
canned,  glaced,  preserved  by  chemical  or  cold- 
storage  appliances,  manufactured  into  jellies,  jams, 
or  marmalades,  will  illustrate  the  most  approved 
means  of  conserving  surplus  products.  Methods  of 
crushing  and  expressing  juices  of  fruits  will  be 
shown,  and  literature  and  statistics  will  form  an 
instructive  feature  of  the  exhibit.  So  much  for  the 
pomnlogical  group. 

“The  chief  of  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts  lias 
been  abroad  for  many  months,  visiting  the  galleries 
of  all  the  nations  of  Euroi>e,  and  paving  the  way 
for  a display  which  promises  a higher  degree  of  ex- 
cellence than  any  ever  before  achieved  at  any  ex- 
hibition of  fine  arts.  One  leading  object  of  this  de- 
partment is  to  form  a collection  of  art  works  which 
shall  be  in  the  highest  degree'  interesting  and  in- 
structive to  the  visitor  to  the  exposition — such  a 
collection  as  will  give  one  a higher  appreciation  of 
art  and  a desire  for  further  knowledge,  which  may 
be  satisfied  by  a study  of  the  collection ; such  a col 
lection,  also,  as  may  enable  one  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  characteristics  of  the  best  art  of  all  na- 
tions, induce  comparison,  and  develop  critical  judg- 
ment. * 


ALIENS  AND  AMERICAN  REAL  ESTATE. 

IN  the  March  Harper's  Edward  Anthony  Bradford 
enters  a very  decided  protest  against  the  move-  , 
ment  in  the  Federal  Congress  and  in  certain  State 
legislatures  toward  restricting  the  property  rights 
of  aliens.  His  paper — which  he  heads  “ America  for 
the  Americans”  in  quotation-marks  of  irony — takes 
the  ground  that  such  legislation  is  in  principle  nar- 
row-minded and  a return  to  semi-barbarous  exclu- 
siveness, and  that  in  practice  the  undeveloped  parts 
of  our  country  will  be  seriously  hampered  by  this 
absurd  rejection  of  the  capital  which  is  enabling 
them  to  advance  so  rapidly  in  material  prosperity. 
Furthermore,  the  constitutionality  of  such  measures, 
clearly  denying  the  alien  rights  accorded  in  several 
special  treaties,  comes  easily  into  question. 

Mr.  Bradford  thinks  that  the  sensational  reports  of 
enormous  foreign  holdings  of  land  have  been  much 
exaggerated  by  over-zealo  -s  “patriotism." 

“It  is  frankly  conceded, ” he  says, “or  rather  con- 
tended, that  the  system  of  small  tenancies  by  actual 
residents  is  much  the  best  foundation  for  jiersonal 
and  national  prosperity.  The  gorge  rises  at  reading 
of  principalities  reserved  for  deer  forests  while 
homeless  human  livings  starve.  Any  effort  to  im- 
port and  fasten  such  a system  on  us  would  be  a 
grievous  misfortune.  No  one  anywhere  lias  been 
heard  to  defend  such  a thing,  least  of  all  in  these 
pages.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  abolish  private 
property  because  millionaires  exist,  nor  to  place 
ourselves  outside  the  comity  of  civilization  because 
yarns  are  told  about  aliens.” 

In  all  cases  in  which  this  narrow  policy  has  been 
tried,  says  this  writer,  it  lias  received  the  hearty 
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condemnation  of  the  people  whom  it  was  supposed 
to  protect.  The  mining  districts,  so  dependent  on 
European  capital,  Buffer  quickest  and  most,  but 
even  in  Texas,  a farming  and  grazing  region,  the 
outcry  has  been  general  and  vehement  against  the 
restrictions  on  aliens  which,  last  April,  superseded 
the  very  liberal  laws  which  had  previously  obtained 
in  that  State. 

“ It  may  be  a misfortune  that  ' thousands'  of  Texas 
citizens  and  tens  of  thousands  of  Americans  are 
living  on  lands  and  in  houses  mortgaged  to  foreign- 
ers. It  is  to  be  regretted,  perhaps,  that  foreign 
wealth  lias  the  ability,  the  courage,  the  foresight, 
the  belief  in  our  future,  to  buy  our  land.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  imagination  shrinks  appalled 
from  the  conception  of  the  blow  to  our  prosperity 
which  would  follow  the  withdrawal  of  this  very 
real  and  very  necessary  help  to  our  development. 
Would  it  not  be  wiser  to  legislate  against  the  evils 
we  feel  and  know,  rather  than  against  those  we 
imagine?  Whatever  may  come  in  a distant  future, 
it  is  certain  that  there  is  now  no  monopoly  of 
land.” 


INDUSTRIAL  PROGRESS  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

GEN.  E.  P.  ALEXANDER  has  an  article  in  the 
March  number  of  the  Forum  on  the  “ Industrial 
Progress  of  the  South. " 

A fair  indication  of  the  growing  prosperity  of  the 
Southern  States  is  seen  in  the  increase  in  the  as- 
sessed valuation  of  property  from  $2,900,000,000  in 
1880  to  $4,800,000,000  in  1890.  Duriug  the  last  ten 
years  the  production  of  cotton  has  increased  more 
than  one-third,  and  the  quantity  consumed  by 
Southern  mills  in  1891  was  more  than  twice  as 
great  as  that  in  1881. 

“Of  her  tobacco,  sugar,  rice,  naval  stores,  and 
pine  and  cypress  lumber,  the  other  leading  products 
peculiar  to  her  soil  and  climate,  similar  statistics 
could  be  given.  But  perhaps  the  must  remarkable 
development  in  the  industrial  history  of  the  United 
States  has  been  that  of  the  coal  and  iron  ores  of 
Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Alabama  within 
even  the  past  ten  years.  From  being  almost  non- 
producers of  coal  and  pig-iron,  these  States  have 
now  reached  an  aunual  output  of  about  2,000,000 
tons  of  pig-iron  and  20,000,000  tons  of  coal.  The 
proximity  of  coking  coals  and  limestone  to  inex- 
haustible beds  of  iron  ore  of  fine  quality  permits 
the  production  of  iron  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions  possible,  and  it  is  claimed  that  the  future 
centre  of  the  steel  and  iron  industries  of  the  conti- 
nent will  lie  along  the  valley  la-tween  the  Cumber- 
land and  Blue  Ridge  rangesextending  from  Virginia 
through  Tennessee  into  Alabama.  Thus,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  development  of  her  own  products,  wo 
see  the  South  entering  into  competition  with  the 
North  in  manufactures,  with  conditions  in  her 
favor  that  must  tell  very  powerfully  as  competition 
becomes  closer.  And  in  these  days  of  wonderful 


progress  in  science  and  art.  the  latest  comer  hat 
often  no  small  advantage  over  his  predecessors  is 
starting  with  modern  plants  and  the  newest  appli- 
ances.” 

Besides  these  larger  industries  many  smaller  ones 
are  being  developed:  “Fish  and  oysters  from  the 
South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States  reach  ever-increas- 
ing markets  in  the  interior.  Early  fruits  and  vege 
tables  are  sent  in  enormous  quantities  as  far  north 
as  Canada  and  the  Lakes.  Watermelons,  unknown 
as  an  article  of  transportation  ten  years  ago.  now 
tax  the  capacity  of  many  Southern  roads  in  their 
season,  formerly  the  dullest  of  the  year.  Dried  and 
canned  fruits  are  shipped  by  the  train-load,  and  the 
Florida  orange  is  crossing  the  ocean  to  England 
after  running  the  Mediterranean  fruit  off  this  con- 
tinent in  its  season. 

“ In  brief, " concludes  Mr.  Alexander,  “ there  is  not 
elsewhere  upon  the  globe  a territory  open  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  with  such  varied  and  great  re- 
sources and  such  propitious  and  easy  conditions  of 
life  and  labor,  so  abundantly  supplied  with  rivers, 
harbors,  and  with  lines  of  railroad  transportation, 
or  so  well  located  to  command  the  commerce  of  both 
hemispheres. " 


THE  NORTHERN  CREED  OF  ’61. 

“ /"\NE  of  the  familiar  effects  of  good,  honest 
V_y  fighting  is  the  mutual  respect  of  the  combat- 
ants for  each  other."  says  Gen.  Jacob  Dolson  Cox  in 
his  Atlantic  Monthly  inquiry  into  “Why  the  Men 
of  '61  Fought  for  the  Union.”  As  an  evidently 
unconscious  example  of  this  “familiar  effect,"  the 
writer  takes  occasion,  but  a few  sentences  later,  to 
pay  a splendid  tribute  to  “ the  Johns  Hopkins  profes- 
sor of  philology, " who  two  months  ago  stated  tlie 
other  side  of  the  question  so  admirably  in  his 
parallel  essay  on  “The  Creed  of  the  Old  South.” 

But  General  Cox  loses  no  time  in  taking  issue— 
courteously  enough — with  the  veterans  of  the  Old 
South  on  the  point  of  departure.  While  he  readily 
admits  that  Professor  Gildersleeve  and  many-  men 
of  his  ilk  throughout  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and 
North  Carolina  were  fighting  from  loyalty  to  their 
State,  and  not  at  all  to  perpetuate  slavery,  he  con- 
tends that  this  cannot  in  any  wise  be  said  of  the 
Gulf  States ; and  from  the  Northerner's  stand- 
point the  history  of  the  decade  preceding  6! 
shows  clearly  that  in  judging  motives,  one  must  go 
back  further  than  the  ordinances  of  secession. 

“Our  Northern  people  had  accepted  the  Web- 
sterian  doctrine  of  nationality,  which  left  them  in 
no  doubt  as  to  the  theoretic  question  of  power,  but 
they  did  not  fight  for  that.  They  elected  Mr. 
Lincoln  President  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  pre- 
venting the  formation  of  another  slave  State  from 
any  of  the  Territories  of  the  United  States.  In  do- 
ing so  they  reversed  the  decision  of  the  majority  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Dred  Scott  cast-,  where 
the  right  to  prohibit  the  spread  of  slavery  had  been 
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denied,  and  the  practice  of  our  Government  from 
the  free-territory  ordinance  of  1787  downward  had 
been  declared  unconstitutional.  That  election,  on 
that  platform,  was,  beyond  all  question  or  dispute, 
tbe  overt  act  on  which  the  States  which  led  off  in 
secession  based  their  action.  They  resolved  on  revo- 
lutionary secession  as  soon  as  the  election  proved 
that  the  free-state  movement  was  strong  enough  to 
Accomplish  its  purpose." 

To  show  that  in  at  least  the  more  Southern  States 
of  the  South  this  was  patently  recognized  as  the 
casus  belli.  General  Cox  quotes  at  length  from  the 
official  declarations  by  the  State  of  Mississippi  of  the 
causes  which  led  it  to  secede. 

A large  part  of  General  Cox’s  paper  is  taken  up 
•with  a masterly  sketch  of  the  generation  and  growth 
of  the  anti  slavery  creed  in  the  North — the  sudden 
evolution  of  the  little  knot  of  extremists  about  Will- 
iam Lloyd  Garrison  in  1855  into  the  great  party 
■which  elected  Lincoln.  There  was  a presentiment 
of  the  great  struggle  in  the  North,  and  General  Cox 
tells  of  midnight  oil  spent  in  conning  the  tactical 
history  of  tbe  great  European  wars. 

“When  the  guns  opened  upon  Sumter,  it  was  a 
great  shock,  with  all  the  effect  of  a surprise,  in 
spite  of  our  efforts  to  anticipate  it  We  could  hear 
our  hearts  teat  as  if  it  were  the  echo  of  Anderson's 
replying  cannon ; but  I think  there  was  not  one 
moment’s  hesitation  as  to  our  duty,  or  one  doubt  os 
to  either  the  righteousness  or  the  transcendent  worth 
of  our  cause.  So  we  in  tho  North  went  into  the 
fight,  at  least  such  of  us  as  were  anti-slavery  men, 
bred  in  the  bone.” 

Of  the  racial  problem,  which  he  calls  “ the  great 
problem  of  the  future  for  the  whole  country,”  this 
writer  asks,  “Who  can  find  a solution  of  the  dif- 
ficulty, unless  the  elite  of  tho  South,  in  cultiva- 
tion and  in  conscience,  apply  themselves  to  the 
task?" 

Concerning  that  other  still  vexing  afterglow  of 
the  great  conflagration  of  '61,  the  pension  system, 
General  Cox  speaks  some  generous  words  about 
Southern  patience  under  the  increasing  call  to  help 
support  other  than  the  South's  “ maimed  and  crippled 
and  broken-down." 

“Peace  societies,”  he  concludes,  “may  also  see 
some  compensation  in  our  policy,  and  other  nations 
may  look  on  with  complacency,  if  not  with  pleasure  ; 
for  if  ever  heavy  bonds  were  given  to  abstain  from 
war,  they  are  surely  given  by  a people  which  has, 
for  an  indefinite  time,  adopted  the  system  of  pay- 
ing nearly  twice  as  much  per  annum  for  its  dis- 
banded armies  as  the  greatest  military  power  of 
Europe  pays  for  its  standing  ones.  ” 


There  is  a good  sensible  sermon  concerning  the 
need  of  speaking  to  the  century  so  as  to  be  under- 
stood by  the  men  to  whom  you  are  speaking,  in  tho 
Catholic  H’or/d,  by  the  Rev.  William  Barry.  It  is 
an  address  to  the  Convention  of  the  Apostolate  of 
tho  Press. 


A PAGE  OF  RECENT  SOUTH  AFRICAN  HISTORY. 

From  a Dutch  Point  of  View. 

R.W.F.  ANDR1ESSEN,  in  Vragen  dee  Tijde 
for  February,  publishes,  under  the  above  title, 
a severe  indictment  against  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  and 
the  Chartered  Company.  Their  action  is  asserted 
to  be  simply  in  accordance  with  the  traditional 
English  policy  of  greed  and  intolerance  and  philan- 
thropy falsely  so  called,  which  has  gradually  driven 
tbe  uuoffending  Boer  (whose only  demand  is  “a  free 
field  and  no  neighbors")  out  of  Cape  Colony  into 
Natal,  out  of  Natal  into  the  Transvaal,  and  is  now 
driving  him  out  of  that  into  Mashonaland  and 
Bechuanaland,  and  then  heading  him  off  with  the 
company's  charter  and  the  rights  «f  native  tribes. 
He  feels  ill  at  ease  if  he  can  see  from  his  front  door 
the  smoke  of  another  chimney  ; and  so,  as  popula- 
tion increases,  no  wonder  he  wants  to  inspan  and 
trek  for  the  north  and  freedom.  If  the  north  were, 
as  a matter  of  fact,  vacant  and  unoccupied,  it 
would,  indeed,  be  the  height  of  unwarrantable  in- 
terference to  grudge  it  to  him ; but  it  is  not,  and 
though  we  have  plenty  of  unjust  and  violent  acts 
to  accuse  ourselves  of,  we  need  not  cry  peccavi  for 
restraining  him  from  exterminating  and  enslaving 
tho  former  occupauts — even  at  the  risk  of  enduring 
a multiplied  prospect  of  chimneys. 

The  republics  of  Stellaland  and  Goshen — the  re- 
sult of  a westward  trek  some  years  back — were 
knocked  on  the  head  in  1884,  when  tbe  British  pro- 
tectorate over  Bechuanaland  was  recognized,  which 
created  much  ill-feeling  is  spite  of  the  concessions 
made  to  tbe  Transvaal  in  the  same  treaty.  This 
state  of  things  was  not  improved  when,  as  Mr. 
Andriessen  puts  it,  the  Boers  trekked  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Dinuzlu  against  Zihebu,  and  had  16.200 
square  kilometres  of  Zululand  assigned  them  as  a 
reward.  With  great  difficulty  England  was  per- 
suaded to  recognize  this  “New  Republic”  in  1886, 
but  only  on  condition  that  the  Boers  gave  up  all 
claim  to  the  coast. 

THE  BANYAILAND  CONCESSION. 

So  far  nothing  has  been  said  concerning  the  South 
Africa  Company — but  now  comes  the  greatest  griev- 
ance of  all.  A certain  Mr.  Adendorff  had  obtained 
from  two  native  chiefs  an  extensive  concession  in 
Banyailand.  between  the  Limpopo  and  the  Sabi — 
south  of  wluit  is  now  known  as  Mashonaland,  or, 
according  to  some  authorities,  forming  part  of  it. 
The  Transvaal  Boers  were  restless  and  ripe  for 
auother  trek  and  a fresh  new  republic.  Mr.  Rhodes 
disputed  the  validity  of  the  Adendorff  concession, 
on  the  ground  that  the  whole  country,  of  which 
Banyailand  formed  a part,  was  subject  to  Lobin- 
gula'. 

Mr.  Adendorff,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained  that 
the  three  chiefs,  Kutu,  Chibi,  and  China  (two  of 
whom  had  sigued  the  concessions),  were  independ- 
ent of  Lobingula — had,  indeed,  no  suzerain.  They 
had,  in  former  times,  been  subject  to  a great  chief 
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railed  Titima;  but  Titima  had  disappeared  and 
there  was  no  one  to  take  his  place. 

THE  GREAT  NORTH  TREK. 

The  excitement  was  great — not  only  in  the  Trans- 
vaal, but  throughout  South  Africa.  Tile  Boers  were 
sure  of  the  justice  of  their  position,  and  no  threats 
would  make  them  relinquish  it.  Messengers  were 
sent  to  the  principal  towns  to  call  people  to  join  the 
great  trek.  Mr.  Andrieesen  says  that  in  a short 
time  20,000  armed  men  had  given  in  their  names. 
The  movement  derived  strength  from  the  adhesion 
of  men  like  Joubert,  Mulnn,  Cortsee.  and  Henning 
Pretorius.  All  was  ready  when  the  Africander 
Bond  were  induced  to  use  their  influence  against 
the  trek,  and  President  Kruger,  much  against  bis 
will  and  under  strong  pressure  from  England,  is- 
sued his  proclamation  of  April  20,  1891,  forbid- 
ding all  Transvaal  burghers  to  take  part  in  the  trek, 
and  declaring  that  those  who  persisted  in  going  did 
so  at  their  own  risk  and  responsibility. 

THE  AFFAIR  OF  COLONEL  FERREIRA. 

One  hundred  and  twelve  Boers,  with  some  thirty 
or  forty  wagons,  disregarded  the  proclamation,  and 
trekked  on  their  own  account  It  will  be  remem- 
bered how,  last  June,  five  of  them  crossed  the  Lim- 
popo. Col.  Ferreira  was  arrested  by  Dr.  Jameson, 
and  the  other  four  returned  the  way  they  came.  It 
was  only,  says  Mr.  Andriessen,  through  the  friendly 
feeling  of  the  majority  of  the  Boers  that  a fight 
was  averted. 

A BOER  WAR  SOONER  OR  LATER. 

The  trek  has  been  put  a stop  to,  but  the  end  is  not 
yet.  The  Boers  have  gono  and  viewed  Mashonaland 
and  found  it  fruitful  and  good,  and  they  are  not 
afraid  of  the  fevers  which  prevail  in  some  parts. 
Mr.  Rhodes  has  issued  liberal  invitations  to  Dutch 
Africanders  to  settle  in  the  company's  territories, 
promising  them  all  manner  of  advantages ; but 
really,  says  Mr.  Andriessen,  hoping  to  make  use  of 
them  in  the  event  of  war  with  the  Matabeles,  which 
may  bo  delayed,  but  cannot  be  wholly  averted. 
But,  he  adds,  his  compatriots  are  not  to  be  caught 
in  tliat  way,  and.  in  fact,  are  not  such  fools  os  they 
look.  They  will  settle  in  Mashonaland.  and  when  a 
sufficient  number  have  settled  there,  they  will  have 
their  republic,  even  if  they  have  to  fight  for  it. 
“The  freedom-loving  emigrants  can  never  tolerate 
British  supremacy  for  any  length  of  time,  and  one 
does  not  need  to  lie  a prophet  to  predict  tliat  n 
second  war  for  freedom  will  take  place  north  of 
the  Limpopo,  though  it  may  probably  be  on  a 
smaller  scale  than  the  first.  " 

THE  BOER  MUST  AND  WILL  TREK. 

“The  Boors  have  once  for  all  determined  to  trek. 
Those  at  Standutor  have  openly  intimated  that  they 
have  Swazieland  in  their  mind,  while  a number  of 
Free  State  families  have  settled  at  Zontpansburg, 
waiting  to  cross  the  northern  lander.  All  South 
Africa  is  in  a ferment,  and  the  calmest  day  may  be 
followed  by  weeks  of  storm  and  tempest.” 


THE  GERMANS  IN  SOUTHWEST  AFRICA. 

M CHARLES  DE  CONTOULY,  in  his  article  on 
• Cape  Colony,  in  the  Kevue  ties  Deux  MoucUt 
for  February  1.  devotes  a section  to  considering  the 
position  of  the  Germans  in  that  part  of  tire  world. 
He  reviews  the  history  of  the  occupation  of  Damara- 
land — “the  must  thankless  country  in  the  world" — a 
region  of  which  a German  is  said  to  have  remarked 
tliat  “ a dog  would  howl  if  he  only  looked  at  it, " and 
remarks  that  it  is  not  likely  any  sane  nation  would 
covet  such  a country  for  its  own  sake.  This  being 
so.  it  is  natural  tliat  the  Africanders  should  think 
the  annexation  but  a pretext,  and  Damaraland  only 
“a  waiting-room,"  whence,  when  the  time  is  come, 
German  forces  may  issue  to  pounce  on  the  Cape 
Colony.  Indeed,  our  author  seems  to  think  they 
have  every  reason  for  such  a fear.  Facts  which  by 
themselves  would  signify  nothing — the  race-affinity 
between  Dutch  and  Germans,  the  presence  of  large 
numbers  of  German  settlers  in  various  parts  of  the 
colony — become  ominous  seen  in  the  light  of  the 
official  occupation  of  Damaraland.  “Thus,”  he 
says,  “the  German  enigma  lias  become  an  African- 
der nightmare.” 

GERMAN  MISSIONARIES  AS  POLITICAL  PIONEERS. 
What  is  certain — he  goes  on  to  say — is  that  the 
first  indications  of  German  designs  on  South  Africa 
date  from  the  constitutional  crisis  at  the  Cape. 
They  first  became  perceptible  when  Sir  Philip  Wode- 
house  began  to  fall  out  with  the  Cape  Parliament  in 
1868.  In  that  year  the  Rhenish  Mission  decided  to 
throw  forward  its  outposts  into  the  No-Man’s  Land 
behind  Walfiscli  Bay.  By  Bismarck’s  advice,  the 
missionaries,  liefore  leaving  Europe,  waited  on  Lord 
Derby  (then  Lord  Stanley)  to  know  whether  Eng- 
land claimed  any  jurisdiction  in  tliat  region ; they 
received  an  evasive  answer,  but  no  collision  took 
place  on  their  arrival.  Fifteen  years  later  arose 
Ilerr  LOderitz,  “ the  inventor  and  patentee  of  South- 
West  Africa,"  and  the  German  navy  did  the  rest. 
Lord  Beaconsficld.  it  is  true,  had.  in  the  mean 
time,  become  uneasy,  and  in  1874  proclaimed 
Walfiscli  Bay  a British  ]iosscssion.  while  the  Cape 
annexed  a few  small  islands  off  Angra  Pequefia 
And  the  moral  of  it  all  is,  according  to  M.  de  Con- 
touly,  that — whether  it  be  the  result  of  a precon- 
ceived plan  or  of  the  natural  course  of  events— the 
seed  of  all  this  was  sown  in  the  very  hour  when  the 
Cape  was  about  to  receive  home  rule — that  is  to 
say,  enter  upon  an  era  of  difficulties. 

HETEROOENEOCS  ELEMENTS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 
“Physically,  North  Africa  has  many  features  in 
common  with  South  Africa : politically,  the  differ- 
ence is  great.  In  the  former  we  can  count,  all  told, 
a Mussulman  empire,  a French  colony,  a protecto- 
rate, a Turkish  province,  and  a vassal  stale:  we 
may,  if  we  like,  add  the  nomadic  Moorish  tribes. 
Now  take  the  triangle  south  of  the  Zambesi.  Here 
we  have  tliree  or  even  four  kinds  of  British  posses- 
sions: the  self-governing  colony — the  Cape;  the 
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colony  depending  in  London — Bechuanaland  : a crons 
between  the  two — Natal ; an  ill-defined  specimen — 
Basutoland.  We  have  an  absolutely  indejiendent 
republic — the  Orange  Free  State  ; and  one  half  under 
English  control — the  Transvaal.  We  have  two  Eng- 
lish protectorates,  one  effectual,  in  North  Bechu- 
analand.  the  other  only  nominal,  on  the  Pondoland 
coast.  Finally,  we  have  native  kingdoms,  a German, 
protectorate,  and,  bounding  all  of  them,  three  spheres 
of  influence — British,  German,  and  Portuguese.  It 
is  a regular  museum  of  political  and  administrative 
types !” 

THE  POSSIBILITY  OF  INVASION. 

In  this  respect  M.  de  Contouly  thinks  the  outlook 
is  very  black  for  the  Cape  colonist*.  There  are  no 
defence*  to  speak  of,  except  the  forts  at  Simons 
Town,  which  are  by  no  means  impregnable ; and 
an  independent  colony  does  not  care  to  see  Cape 
Town  surrounded  with  elaborate  fortifications  and 
occupied  by  a strong  garrison.  And  the  colonial 
volunteer  force — if  we  may  take  his  word  for  it — 
is  almost  beneath  contempt.  The  official  inquiry  of 
last  year  proves  that  self-government — a very  good 
thing  in  politics — has  disastrous  consequences  when 
applied  to  military  service.  The  Cape  volunteers, 
according  to  him,  enter  their  names,  and  then  drill 
or  not  pretty  much  as  they  please.  Discipline  is 
nowhere  and  the  markmanship  bad.  They  will 
never  be  fit  for  anything,  unless  it  is  made  impos- 
sible to  join  for  less  than  a year  and  to  leave  before 
the  expiry  of  this  period,  except  for  weighty  rea- 
sons and  under  special  authorization. 


FEMALE  LABOR  IN  ITALY. 

IN  an  article  entitled  “Women  tss.  Socialism,” 
which  opens  with  a somewhat  bitter  attack  on 
August  Bebel's  book  bearing  a similar  title,  the 
Mora  Anlologie  publishes  (February  16)  some  in- 
teresting statistics  concerning  women’s  work  in 
Italy.  The  writer,  G.Boccardo,  professes  agreement 
on  the  woman  question  with  the  English  school  of 
thought,  of  which  the  most  recent  exposition  has 
lieen  given  by  Mr.  Harrison  in  an  admirable  article 
on  the  “ Emancipation  of  W'oraen. " Hence  he  is 
sceptical  a*  to  the  permanent  social  advantage  of 
women  dividing  the  toils  and  honors  of  the  labor- 
market  with  their  husbands  and  brothers.  Italy,  it 
appears,  is  still,  according  to  the  last  census,  in  the 
exceptionable  position  among  European  nations  of 
having  a slight  preponderance  of  the  male  over  the 
female  population.  Tlius  the  woman  problem  is 
not  as  acute  as  with  us;  nevertheless,  as  far  as  the 
working  classes  are  concerned,  the  Italian  woman 
take*  upon  her  shoulders  far  more  tliau  her  fair 
share  of  the  country’s  labor,  especially  as  regards 
out-door  employment,  a fact  which  is  easily  ap- 
parent to  every  observant  traveller  throughout  the 
peninsula. 

Of  11,292.000  women  in  Italy  over  the  age  of  nine 
years,  nearly  two  millions  are  employed  in  indus- 


trial labor,  whereas  over  three  millions  are  employed 
in  agriculture.  From  the  most  recent  reports 
published  by  the  director-general  of  statistics,  it 
would  appear  that  whereas  men  are  employed  in  a 
large  majority  in  all  mining  industries  and  also  in 
wool  manufactures,  women  are  in  the  majority  in 
the  cotton,  linen,  and  jute  industries,  but  most  es- 
pecially in  every  department  of  the  silk  trade,  117,- 
000  women  finding  employment,  as  against  17,700 
men. 

The  figures  regarding  juvenile  labor — below  the 
age  of  fifteen — are  still  more  striking,  as  showing  at 
how  much  lower  an  age  Italian  girls  go  to  work 
than  their  brothers,  and  that,  too,  in  the  face  of  the 
obvious  fact  that  the  lion’s  share  of  the  home-work 
always  falls  on  the  juvenile  female  members  of  a 
family.  From  a parliamentary  return  describing 
the  working  of  the  act  of  1886  for  the  regulation 
of  child  labor,  it  appears  that  during  the  first  year 
of  the  operation  of  the  law  62, 148  permits  were  is- 
sued for  juvenile  female  workers,  as  against  19,955 
for  boys.  In  the  silk  trade  alone  over  88,000  girls 
are  employed,  and  only  2,000  boys;  and  in  all  the 
industries  tabulated  by  the  director  of  statistics,  we 
find  there  are  47,500  girls  employed,  as  against  22,- 
700  boys.  No  considerations  are  brought  forward  a if 
to  the  probable  effect  on  a future  generation  of  such 
premature  labor  on  the  part  of  the  child-bearing 
portion  of  the  community. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  maintains  that  both  in 
opportunities  for  work,  in  healthiness  of  employ- 
ment, and  especially  in  increased  .'enumeration,  the 
present  condition  of  women  will  compare  favorably 
with  that  of  women  at  any  previous  epoch.  Hence 
he  protests  energetically  against  Bebel's  wholesale 
condemnation  of  the  attitude  of  modern  society 
toward  the  female  sex.  In  one  point  alone  he  ad- 
mits the  barbarity  of  the  Italian  law  toward  women 
— l.e. , in  regard  to  the  much- vexed  question  of  the 
“ recherch $ de  la  patemiti,  ” in  which  the  Italian 
penal  code  imposes  the  same  burdensome  prohibi- 
tions as  have  been  bo  bitterly  denounced  in  France 
of  late  years. 


A Breakwater  of  Whales. — The  Friend#'  Quarterly 
Examiner  gives  us  a pleasant  picture  of  the  broader 
aspects  of  Quakerism.  One  of  the  papers  gives  an 
account  of  Daniel  Wheeler,  a famous  Quaker,  who, 
after  spending  some  years  in  Russia,  went  to  the 
South  Seas  as  a missionary.  On  his  way  out  his 
little  ship,  100  tons  registered,  was  saved  from  de- 
struction by  a living  breakwater  of  whales.  The 
story  almost  puts  that  of  Jonah  into  the  shade  : 

“ At  another  time,  when  it  seemed  as  if  the  bark 
must  be  overwhelmed  by  the  mountainous  waves, 
Daniel  and  Charles  Wheeler  were  called  to  the  deck 
to  see,  as  they  were  told,  a sight  worth  looking  at. 
This  was  no  other  than  a company  of  some  200 
small  whales,  about  twelve  feet  long,  which  the 
man  at  the  helm  said  were  serving  as  a breakwater. 
They  were  spread  over  a large  surface  in  the  exact 
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direction  between  the  vessel  and  the  wind  and 
waves,  swimming  in  such  steady  order  as  to  keep 
in  a regular  phalanx  and  altogether  obstruct  the 
approach  of  each  succeeding  wave.” 


HOW  TO  SAVE  ITALY. 

A Prescription  by  an  Englishman. 

MW.  F.  LORD  has  a very  readable  article  in  the 
. March  Nineteenth  Century  entitled  “Italia 
non  fara  da  se.”  He  says  Italy  is  not  getting  on — 
Italy  is  in  a very  had  way,  and  proves  his  point  by 
a mass  of  statistics  which  are  very  curious  reading. 
The  mortality  is  something  tremendous.  The  popu- 
lation of  Italy  and  of  England  and  Wales  ia  about  the 
same,  but  the  proportion  of  deaths  in  Italy  from 
the  following  diseases  is  as  follows:  Scarlet  fever, 
2 to  1 ; diphtheria.  8j  to  1 : typhoid  fever,  5 to  1 ; 
malarial  fever.  100  to  1 ; cholera,  7 to  1 ; small  pox, 
82  to  1.  There  are  far  too  many  officials  and  their 
salaries  are  much  too  low. 

Mr.  Lord  maintains  that  the  whole  of  Italy's  genius 
is  unbusinesslike.  In  Florence  there  are  three 
different  kinds  of  police  in  the  street,  with  separate 
functions  and  res]Kinsibilities.  If  a strong  and 
capable  reformer  were  to  arise  in  Italy.  Mr.  Lord 
thinks  this  is  the  way  he  would  speak  to  the  Par- 
liament : 

“ Get  rid  of  these  hordes  of  unnecessary  officials; 
better  ten  thousand  discontented  eximirieyati  than 
ten  million  discontented  voters.  Abolish  these  enor- 
mous taxes  on  trade,  and  if  this  cannot  be  done 
without  immediate  loss  of  income,  recall  the  expe- 
dition to  Massowah.  Appeal  to  the  patriotism  of 
the  Italians  to  do  away  with  the  endless  courts  of 
justice.  Point  to  the  example  of  Germany,  and 
choose  a healthy  spot  in  Central  Italy  where  a man 
may  get  judgment  according  to  law  in  lees  than 
twelve  years.  If  the  Italians  will  not  take  up  the 
waste  land,  encourage  foreigners  to  do  so.  Ar- 
range the  taxes  so  tliat  the  natural  ingenuity  of  the 
people  may  turn  to  honest  toil  instead  of  smuggling, 
which  now  pays  better.  When  Government  takes 
a monopoly — as  tobacco — see  that  it  sets  a good  ex- 
ample to  trade  and  not  a laid  one.  Pay  public  offi- 
cers better  and  make  them  do  their  work.  Put  a 
stop  to  the  endless  pilfering  in  the  custom-house 
and  on  the  railways.  Get  money  into  the  country 
hy  all  honest  und  direct  means,  and  avoid  wretched 
and  ruinous  resources  like  adulterating  tobacco  and 
taxing  the  cou(>ons  of  the  nationul  debt. 

“The  one  chance  for  Italy  is  that  she  may  bend 
her  pride,  and  consent  to  borrow  an  administrator 
from  outside,  as  she  has  already  borrowed  military 
advisers.  If  some  thrifty  Teuton,  trained  in  care- 
ful  and  statesmanlike  principles,  stood  at  the  Finance 
Minister’s  elbow  as  the  power  behind  the  throne. 
Italy  might  creep  out  of  her  entauglement  and  ad- 
vance far  on  the  road  to  wealth.  Failing  this  per- 
haps remote  chance,  she  must  remain  embarrassed. 
Italia  non  fara  da  se.  ” 


POLITICAL  ECONOMY  IN  FRANCE. 

POLITICAL  economy,  which  was  generally  treated 
as  a very  dull  science,  during  the  first  half  of 
this  century  at  any  rate,  has  of  late  years  become 
a much  more  popular  subject,  and  that  with  all 
classes  of  society,  and  yet  there  is  more  division 
than  ever  among  the  economists  themselves  as  to 
•what  are  true  economic  principles.  While  one 
party  would  have  a fundamental  renovation  of  so- 
ciety, another  school  preaches  the  doctrine  of  lait 
eez  faire  In  a short  but  interesting  article  in  the 
Revue  EneydojiMique  of  February  15,  M.  Francois 
Bernard  drawB  attention  to  some  recent  French 
books  on  economic  subjects ; among  others,  to  the 
“New  Dictionary  of  Political  Economy,"  by  M. 
Leon  Say,  and  to  “ Money  and  International  Bimet- 
al ism.”  by  the  late  M.de  Lavaleye. 

The  dictiqnary  to  which  M.  Leon  Say  lends  the 
authority  of  his  name,  with  M.  Joseph  Chailley  as 
his  lieutenant,  is  not  a new  edition  of  the  diction- 
ary which  he  published  in  1852.  It  is  an  entirely 
new  work,  much  1 letter  conceived  than  the  old  one. 
being  written  on  a much  wider  plan,  less  scholas- 
tic, and  perliape  a little  eclectic,  but  attacking  seri- 
ously all  the  social  problems  of  the  day,  and  giving 
alsiut  each  one  all  the  particulars  necessary  to  en- 
able one  to  form  a clear  judgment.  Labor  questions, 
financial  questions,  syndicates,  all  are  included. 
Of  course,  M.Say  is  all  for  private  industrial  enter 
prise,  and  only  admits  state  intervention  in  indis- 
pensable cases.  In  the  matter  of  insurance  of 
workmen,  and  especially  in  the  matter  of  public 
assistance,  no  obligation  is  admitted,  but  great  con- 
cessions have  been  made  to  modern  aspirations. 
Even  colonization  is  taken  up  in  the  favorable  sense 
of  national  expansion. 


THE  QUESTION  OF  RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION  IN 
PRUSSIAN  SCHOOLS. 

DURING  the  last  two  months  Germany  has  been 
greatly  stirred  and  excited  over  the  new  Ele- 
mentary Education  Bill.  In  the  February  number 
of  the  Pretissieche  Jahrbueher,  which  is  always  strong 
in  educational  articles,  this  bill  is  discussed  it 
some  length  in  the  political  correspondence  over 
the  signature  “D.  ” The  article  is  presumably  by 
the  editor,  Dr.  Hans  DelbrOck.  The  main  object  of 
the  Government  measure  is  to  make  religious  in- 
struction in  primary  schools  both  denominational 
and  compulsory.  According  to  General  Caprivi, 
the  Government  desires  only  to  counteract  the  Athe- 
ism which  is  spreading  in  the  country.  “The  ques- 
tion,” Caprivi  said,  “is  not  one  of  Protestantism 
against  Catholicism,  hut  one  of  Christianity  against 
Atheism,  and  no  purely  moral  education  not  founded 
on  Christian  principles  can  contend  with  success 
against  the  growing  spirit  of  Atheism.”  The  oppo- 
nents of  the  bill  very  naturally  regarded  this  insin- 
uation os  a declaration  that  they  were  Atheists. 
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while  its  supporters  were  Christians,  and  amid  ve- 
hement hissing  from  the  Liberals,  the  Premier,  fol- 
lowed by  all  his  ministers,  left  the  House. 

By  the  provisions  of  the  bill  the  clergymen  of  the 
Church  to  which  a school  happens  to  be  appro- 
priated will  have  control  over  the  teaching  and  the 
teacher.  In  cases  where  the  number  of  children  of 
one  creed  attending  a school  of  some  other  creed  is 
over  thirty,  a separate  school  may  be  built  for  them, 
but  if  the  number  should  exceed  sixty,  u separate 
school  has  to  be  provided.  The  teachers,  of  course, 
must  be  of  the  same  denomination  as  the  children 
under  their  charge.  Now  the  number  of  denomi- 
nations recognized  by  the  State  is  small,  therefore 
the  bill  must  be  aimed  against  the  unrecognized 
denominations ; in  fact,  it  is  expressly  aimed  against 
the  Freethinkers.  Professor  Virchow  has  very  ably 
advanced  the  objections  of  the  Liberals,  contending 
that  natural  morals  and  mere  artificial  and  dogmatic 
morals  are  not  identical.  Ultimately  the  bill  was 
sent  to  a special  committee  of  twenty-eight  mem- 
bers— nine  Conservatives,  four  Free  Conservative*, 
six  National  Liberals,  six  Clericals,  one  Pole,  and 
two  Radicals.  One  of  the  most  important  mani- 
festos issued  against  the  bill  is  that  from  the  pro- 
fessor at  the  Berlin  University. 

The  Evangelical  Church,  writes  “ D. , " stands  in 
such  close  relationship  to  the  State  that  it  matters 
little  whether  the  Church,  as  such,  is  granted  a 
little  more  or  a little  less  influence.  It  is  quite 
different  with  the  Catholics.  The  Catholic  Church 
is  much  less  closely  connected  with  the  State,  often 
assuming  an  independent  and  even  hostile  position. 
For  it  there  is  no  higher  principle  than  this  very 
independence.  It  is  conscious  of  its  power  and 
will  not  suffer  the  State  to  give  religious  instruc- 
tion to  Catholic  children.  Not  to  recognize  this 
fact  will  be  to  get  entangled  in  all  sorts  of  dis- 
putes. 

And  what  about  the  private  schools  ? Are  they  to 
go  on  as  before,  disseminating  mischievous  “ ten- 
dencies?'’ 

For  this  one  reason  it  would  be  well  to  limit  the 
sphere  of  private  schools  as  much  as  possible,  and 
thus  exclude  the  young  almost  entirely  from  any 
instruction  but  that  imparted  by  the  State  schools. 
But  then  the  State  should  be  consistent.  The  first 
requirement  of  a sound  and  healthy  education  is 
that  it  be  without  "tendencies.”  whereas  the  flrst 
thing  demanded  of  the  national  schools  is  the  put- 
ting down  of  social  democracy  and  the  glorification 
of  tire  Hohenzollem  dynasty.  Very  well.  But  a 
wrong  meaning  is  apt  to  be  attached  to  the  term 
“social  democracy.”  It  may  be  understood  to  sig- 
nify revolution  against  the  State  and  the  Church, 
the  very  opposite  of  what  is  national,  Christian, 
and  moral ; or  it  may  be  taken  to  represent  the 
Socialist  party — to  which  many  people  belong  who 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  revolutionary 
“tendencies,”  but  who  regard  the  party  as  the  best 
representative  of  their  interests.  No  one  has  shown 
more  markedly  that  such  a distinction  should  be 


made  than  the  German  Emperor  himself,  when  he 
summoned  an  avowed  social  democrat  to  the  great 
conference  on  the  protection  of  workmen.  One 
thing  is  certain,  the  “ tendencies"  feared  cannot  be 
got  rid  of  by  legislation  any  more  than  enthusiasm 
for  the  Hohenzollern  dynasty  can  be  enforced  by 
law.  With  such  a bureaucratic  spirit  at  work  as 
that  which  framed  the  bill  now  before  the  Prussian 
Diet,  education  in  the  national  schools,  as  is  already 
the  case  in  the  higher  schools,  will  be  paralyzed ; 
that  is,  the  business  of  education  will  consist  in  the 
observance  of  a multitude  of  absurd  prescribed  regu- 
lations. The  only  chance,  then,  of  getting  a liberal 
education  will  be  in  the  private  schools. 

Henceforward  the  Church  is  to  direct  the  religious 
instruction  and  the  State  the  more  secular  part  of 
education.  That  is  all  very  well  for  the  Catholic 
Church,  but  it  will  never  answer  for  Protestants. 
Moreover,  the  way  in  which  the  whole  question  is 
to  be  settled  under  the  new  act  is  outrageous. 
Should  the  Regierungs-prasident  (Government 
President)  decide  against  the  clergyman,  a great 
scandal  is  bound  to  follow ; should  he,  on  the  other 
hand,  favor  the  clergyman,  the  moral  influence  of 
the  teacher  will  be  destroyed,  for  will  he  not  thua 
be  practically  branded  a heretic  by  the  Government  ? 
As  to  the  clause  which  compels  the  children  of 
parents  who  have  left  the  Church  to  attend  the  re- 
ligious instruction  provided  by  the  State,  Baron 
von  Zedlitz,  the  Minister  of  Education,  explained 
that  he  was  desirous  that  the  unhappy  children  of 
unbelieving  parents  should  partake  of  the  same  ben- 
efit as  he  himself  had  enjoyed.  Children  who  grow 
up  without  any  religious  instruction  whatever  are 
no  doubt  much  to  be  pitied,  but  such  a method  of 
imparting  it  in  direct  opposition  to  the  wishes  of 
the  parents  is  enough  to  kill  all  religion.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  a German  chancellor  should  be  a 
theologian,  but  he  should  at  least  avoid  making 
use  of  expressions  which  are  only  calculated  to 
wound  the  best  among  German  people. 

In  conclusion,  “ D. " ascribes  the  introduction  of 
the  bill  to  political  motives.  The  immediate  re- 
sult has  been  a split  with  the  National  Liberals. 
But  there  ore  only  two  ways  of  dealing  with  powerful 
parties.  Either  a life-and-death  fight  must  be  waged 
against  them  or  concessions  must  be  made  on  both 
sides.  The  former  method,  so  far  as  the  Prussian 
State  and  the  Catholic  Church  are  concerned,  is  not 
to  be  thought  of.  The  great  future  danger  to  the 
Fatherland  is  not  to  be  sought  in  the  social  de- 
mocracy. but  in  ultramontanism.  Nothing  could 
be  more  repulsive  than  that  the  band  of  the  faithful 
in  the  Catholic  Church,  with  the  Holy  Coat,  etc., 
should  is-  called  on  to  do  common  battle  with  the 
social  democracy.  The  only  way  out  is  to  make 
such  concessions  as  will  satisfy  the  Catholics  with- 
out doing  direct  harm  to  the  Protestants.  Such  con- 
cessions were  the  exemption  of  the  Catholic  priests 
from  military  service  and  the  high  rank  and  ex- 
ternal distinction  shown  to  dignitaries  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  It  will,  however,  be  impossible  to  satisfy 
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two  such  parties  as  the  Centre  and  the  National 
Liberals  with  such  a bill,  but  in  both  factions  there 
are  men  who  can  look  beyond  the  hedge  of  party, 
and  we  may  hope  that  the  gtxsl  genius  of  Germany 
will  preside  over  the  many  rival  elements,  and  that 
a wise  and  useful  law  will  yet  become  the  property 
of  the  Fatherland. 


POLITICS  AND  PARTIES  IN  GREECE 

THE  dismissal  of  the  Delyannis  Ministry  on 
March  1 gives  to  M.  Gaston- Deschamps’  arti* 
cle  in  the  Rente  Blette  of  February  27,  on  “Politics 
and  Parties  in  Greece,”  especial  timeliness  and  im- 
portance. In  Greece,  this  writer  says,  parties  are  in- 
numerable, but  it  is  not  difference  of  doctrines  that 
causes  tho  divisions.  There  is  neither  a religious 
nor  a social  question ; everybody  is  pretty  nearly  of 
one  opinion,  but  everybody  lias  not  tho  same  in- 
terests. 

For  the  last  few  years,  however,  the  political  his- 
tory of  Greece  has  been  a sort  of  duel  between  the 
clan  of  M.Tricoupis  and  the  clan  of  M.  Delyannis. 
M.Tricoupis  is  described  as  cold,  taciturn,  diligent, 
and  Greek  in  race  and  sentiments,  but  English  in 
education,  attitude,  and  appearance.  His  unpopu- 
larity is  easily  explained.  Under  his  administra- 
tion the  duties  on  the  necessities  of  life  were  very 
heavy,  and  the  Delyannis  party  were  not  slow  to 
point  out  that  he  was  tho  oppressor  of  the  people  and 
the  enemy  of  the  poorer  classes.  Another  grievance 
against  M.Tricoupis  was  that  he  did  not  appreciate 
the  attachment  of  the  Greeks  to  their  old  national 
customs.  He  wanted  to  make  Greece  a power  in 
Europe,  hut  when  all  his  fine  reforms  cost  so  much 
money,  the  peasants  did  not  see  it.  He  is  an  orator, 
and  as  such  has  great  confidence  in  the  material 
and  moral  forces  of  tho  nation.  This  confidence  is 
expressed  in  such  noble  and  audacious  terms,  too, 
that  even  M.  Delyannis  is  often  disarmed  by  it. 
M.  Delyannis  speaks  with  ease,  but  with  more  gest- 
ures and  less  mastery  over  himself.  He  busies 
himself  more  with  foreign  politics  than  with  home 
affairs. 

In  ordinary  times  Greece  is  reported  to  be  in  a 
political  fever ; at  election -time  this  fever  borders 
on  delirium.  The  people,  who  have  so  little  to  do, 
are  mad  with  delight  when  they  get  an  opening  for 
their  activity,  and  the  [silling  day  is  anxiously 
awaited.  The  Tricoupists  turn  out  with  olive 
branches  in  their  hats  or  button  holes : the  symbol 
of  the  Delyannists  is  the  laurel.  The  voting  takes 
place  in  the  churches. 

M.  Delyannis,  who  has  been  in  power  since  Octo- 
ber. 1890,  has  been  called  the  king  of  kings,  hut  his 
authority  nevertheless  meets  with  much  opposition 
by  other  “chiefs.”  In  Greece  to  be  a hero  is  every- 
thing. To  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  living  without  do- 
ing anything,  it  is  only  necessary  to  promise  to 
die  for  the  country,  but  to  attempt  to  make  the 
good  people  realize  that  it  is  useful  to  have  n budget 


and  indispensable  to  keep  a register  of  receipts  and 
expenditure  is  hopeless.  They  will  only  tell  you 
that  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  such  European 
inventions,  and  that  with  a good  heart  and  a good 
gun,  and  a good  rock  from  behind  which  to  fire  at 
one’s  ease,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  overthrow- 
ing an  enemy.  Thus  it  needs  courage  indeed  to 
meet  these  ideas,  which  are  so  firmly  anchored  in 
the  heads  of  the  people.  But  M.  Tricoupis  was  not 
discouraged.  His  tragic  and  fatigued  air  stupefied 
his  countrymen.  To  them  he  seemed  to  have  a 
strange  conception  of  life,  and  it  was  as  if  he  had 
acquired  his  peculiar  methods  front  countries  where 
the  sun  did  not  shine.  His  enemies  accused  him  of 
being  a foreigner,  but  it  is  probably  this  prejudice 
that  will  constitute  his  future  strength.  A Greek 
king  would  be  impossible  in  Greece,  for  the  ties  of 
kinship  and  the  ideas  of  equality  which  are  com 
mon  to  all  the  Hellenes  would  make  the  palace  the 
rendezvous  of  all  the  laborers  of  the  plains  and  the 
shepherds  of  the  hills.  If  the  Greek  people  do  Dot 
show  a very  decided  sympathy  for  M.  Tricoupis,  they 
have  certainly  the  idea  of  an  incontestable  superi- 
ority in  him  over  which  no  polemics  can  prevail 
Paltry  as  his  country  may  be.  he  is  a great  minis- 
ter. 


DE  BLOWITZ  AND  ALFONSO  XII. 

THE  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London  Time* 
was  never  more  himself — though  always  very 
much  so — than  when  describing  in  the  current 
Harper's  the  master-stroke  of  journalistic  enterprise 
which  practically  won  for  him  the  much-coveted 
position  in  which  he  is  known  to  the  world.  Tim 
was  the  interviewing,  on  the  night  of  December 
81,  1874,  of  Alfonso  XII.,  King  of  Spain,  whom  a 
confused  and  contradicted  report  had  just  elevated 
to  that  dignity. 

That  last  day  of  1874  found  M.  De  Blowitz  in  a 
“provisional  and  precarious”  situation,  cooking  up 
with  his  collaborator,  Mr.  Alger,  telegraphic  corre- 
spondence for  the  Times  special  wire  until  such  time 
as  that  great  newspaper  should  appoint  to  th«  im- 
portant post  of  PariB  correspondent  some  one  to  fill 
the  position  left  vacant  by  Frederick  Hardman. 

“The  evening  of  that  day  I had  gone  to  bed  very 
late.  The  day  was  icy  cold  ; snow  covered  all  Pari$ 
Wearied  out  and  suffering  from  a slight  fever.  I 
had  remained  in  bed,  and  was  on  the  point  of  send 
ing  for  Mr.  Alger  to  inform  him  of  my  condition, 
in  order  to  consider  with  him  with  what  we  could 
feed  that  Minotaur  called  the  private  wire,  when 
the  evening  jiapers  were  brought  to  me.  The  LiberU. 
whose  proprietors  were  then,  and  no  doubt  are  to- 
day, on  excellent  terms  with  the  S[»anish  dynasty, 
announced  by  telegraph,  and  in  some  words  of  com- 
ment, that  a pronunciamento,  provoked  by  Martinez 
Campos,  lmd  taken  place  in  Spain,  and  that  the 
Prince  of  Asturias,  then  in  Paris,  had  been  pro- 
claimed king,  under  the  title  of  Alfonso  XII.  Itvru 
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a veritable  thunder  clap.  Half  an  hour  later  I was 
at  the  Spanish  emhassy. " 

The  Spanish  ambassador  said  that  the  report  was 
nothing ; that  a few  soldiers  had  shouted  for  the 
prince,  nothing  more ; that  M.  De  Blowitz  might 
telegraph  to  his  pa()er  that  the  uprising  had  been 
squelched  with  absurd  ease.  But  M.  De  Blowitz's 
keen  eye  noticed  several  little  circumstances  which 
made  him  auspicious.  “ In  such  a case,  os  in  many 
others,  when  it  is  a question  of  serving  his  govern- 
ment or  serving  himself,  an  ambassador  will  never 
hesitate  to  throw  a journalist  quite  overboard,  and 
to  sacrifice  him  body  and  soul.”  M.  De  Blowitz 
had  strong  objections  to  being  sacrificed.  He 
•wracked  his  brain  for  a scheme  to  find  out  the 
truth.  He  hurried  to  the  hotel  of  the  Prince  of 
Asturias,  although  he  did  not  know  him,  only  to 
find  the  house  jealously  guarded  by  a cordon  of 
police,  with  a great  crowd  about,  as  ignorant  as 
himself.  Thero  is  not  a member  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  be  found  in  all  Paris. 

Suddenly  a thought  strikes  him.  He  has  met  the 
Count  de  Banuelos,  who  spoke  in  a friendly  manner 
of  the  Spanish  Queen  and  her  son.  He  rushes  to 
the  Count's  residence  and  finds  him  just  about  tak- 
ing his  daughters  to  a grand  ball.  These  young 
ladies  do  not  appreciate  the  journalist's  modest  prop- 
osition that  their  father  shall  leave  them  and  con- 
duct him  into  the  Palais  de  Castilla.  “My  disap- 
ixrintment  was  so  obvious  that  the  two  girls  were 
moved,  and  simultaneously,  without  understanding 
why  I was  so  much  troubled,  they  consented  to  let 
their  father  go.”  Their  mother  comes,  a dea  ex 
machina,  to  supply  the  Count's  place,  he  and  De 
Blowitz  drive  to  the  Queen's  palace,  the  influence 
of  Count  Banuelos  finally  overcomes  the  obstacles  to 
an  entrance,  and  they  roll  triumphantly  in  the  gate- 
way just  os  the  crowd  of  eager  journalists  have  rec- 
ognized their  rival’s  carriage  and  clamor  against  its 
admittance. 

The  Times'  correspondent  interviewed  the  new- 
made  king,  found  his  suspicions  confirmed,  and 
rushed  two  columns  of  matter  to  London  by  one 
o’clock,  “beating”  the  world  on  the  great  piece  of 
news. 

A month  later  he  was  appointed  to  the  post  of 
Paris  chief  correspondent,  for  which  the  greatest 
lights  in  the  journalistic  firmament  were  striving. 

An  interesting  part  of  this  article  is  the  descrip- 
tion of  Laurence  Oliphant's  work  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Timet  in  France,  M.  De  Blowitz  being 
his  subordinate  at  the  time. 


Thf.rk  is  in  the  Lyceum  for  March  an  interesting 
article  entitled  “Genuine  Relief  Works,”  which  sets 
forth  how  a nun  of  the  name  of  Mrs.  Morrogh 
Bernard.  Sister  of  Charity,  and  a Protestant  mill- 
owner,  Mr.  Smith,  of  Caledon,  have  established 
woollen  mills  in  Foxford,  in  Connaught, as  the  cen- 
tre of  industrial  education  in  a place  where  the  imp- 
utation is  starring  upon  live  roods  of  land  per  head. 


OLD-AGE  PENSION. 

CANON  BLACKLEY,  in  the  Contemporary  Re- 
view tor  March,  discusses  the  three  pension 
schemes  which  are  now  before  the  people  of  Eng- 
land. These  he  describes  as  follows: 

“The  first,  my  own — of  a Universal  Compulsory 
Pension  Scheme,  levying  contributions  from  the 
young  during  a few  years  of  unburdened  and  abun- 
dant earnings,  the  carrying  out  of  which  is  not  at 
all,  as  too  often  hastily  assumed,  a question  of  pos- 
sibility, but  of  simple  management,  which  would 
not  need  to  extract  weekly  from  each  young  worker's 
pocket  a fraction  of  wages  received,  but  simply  act 
in  deductions  from  wages  before  their  receipt.  The 
effect  of  such  deduction  would  be  only  to  slightly 
reduce  wages  during  a few  years,  without  reducing 
at  all  the  minimum  necessary  to  maintain  exist- 
ence, and  any  assumed  hardship  of  such  a collection 
would  be  entirely  removed  by  the  State  undertaking 
half  the  cost:  (2)  Mr.  Chamberlain's  voluntary 
scheme  for  giving  a certain  State  aid,  equal  in 
every  case  and  at  every  age,  to  voluntary  contribu- 
tors, which  State  aid  would  immensely  facilitate  the 
easy  efforts  of  the  young,  but  would  be  of  decreasing 
assistance  by  every  year  of  age  from  youth  onward 
to  the  insurance  of  those  who  were  wise  enough  to 
volunteer:  and  (8)  Mr.  Booth’s  Old-Age  Endowment 
Scheme,  which  1 believe  should  be,  and  I humbly 
trust  will  be,  in  the  clear  interest  of  a good  cause, 
entirely  put  out  of  public  view,  as  a most  dangerous 
and  even  injurious  proposal  on  the  grounds : (1)  Of 
its  enormous  public  cost;  (2)  its  tendency  to  de- 
teriorate character , (8)  its  direct  opposition  to  true 
Poor  Law  reform ; (4)  its  obstructive  effect  in  dis- 
couraging not  only  self-help,  but  the  introduction 
of  sounder  measures;  and  (5)  its  absolute  disregard 
of  the  first  principles  of  political  economy." 

He  criticises  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme  sympa- 
thetically, but  with  discrimination.  He  protests 
against  the  approval  of  the  Friendly  Societies  be- 
ing made  a line  qua  non.  “If  they  were  financially 
qualified  and  personally  willing  I should,  as  heartily 
as  any  man,  desire  that  they  should  co-operate  ; but 
as  I question  their  financial  qualification  and  doubt 
their  willingness.  I must  further  believe  that  to 
make  their  co-operation  essential  would  be,  practi- 
cally, to  nullify  the  scheme." 

He  objects,  also,  to  the  introduction  of  the  life- 
insurance  question  into  the  pension  question. 
When  you  are  endeavoring  to  secure  a man's  old 
age  against  pauperism,  it  is  not  wise  to  complicate 
the  scheme  and  increase  the  difficulties  of  that  pro- 
vision by  requiring  him  to  provide  an  insurance  of 
his  life  for  the  benefit  of  other  people,  who  may 
never  exist.  Speaking  of  the  chance  of  success,  he 
says : 

“ 1 belive  such  success  can  only  be  part  ial  at  best ; 
I should  be  heartily  glad  to  hope  it  might  prove 
comprehensive ; but  feeling  sure  that,  while  it  may 
Is*  accepted  by  a few  of  our  Is-st  and  wisest  work- 
ers, it  will  be  generally  neglected  by  the  mass  of 
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the  young  and  inexperienced,  and  so  that  it  will 
only  benefit  those  who  want  it  least,  and  not  alter 
the  condition  of  those  who  need  it  most,  I might  be 
supposed  hound  to  condemn  it  altogether.  On  the 
contrary,  I urge  thinkers  on  the  matter  to  support 
it  heartily,  but  not  as  a final  measure ; to  treat  it 
as  a desirable  experiment  and  give  it  fair  play.  So 
far  as  I can  see.  it  must  do  ultimate  good,  whether 
it  succeed  or  no : if  the  former,  a good  work  is 
done ; if  the  latter,  a good  lesson  will  be  gained, 
for  it  will  show  more  clearly  than  ever  that  com- 
pulsion is  indispensable.” 


CAN  WE  COPY  ENGLAND'S  UNIVERSITY  EXTEN- 
SION ? 

IN  the  March  Atlantic,  Professor  George  Herbert 
Palmer, of  Harvard,  broaches  some  “ Doubts  about 
University  Extension" — that  is,  in  America — for 
which  scepticisms  he  makes  out  a much  better  case 
than  the  ordinary  caviller. 

While  endorsing  most  heartily  the  aims  of  the 
new  movement,  this  writer  finds  certain  differences 
between  the  opportunity  for  it  in  this  country  and 
the  field  which  has  given  it  such  a success  in  Eng- 
land. 

In  the  first  place,  he  argues  that  there  is  not  the 
same  need  in  America  as  in  the  older  country.  Its 
greatest  object  there  was  to  bring  the  university 
out  of  monastic  and  classical  isolation  into  touch 
with  the  world.  It  was  a great  need,  and  it  has 
been  well  supplied  by  university  extension.  But  in 
the  New  World  this  necessity  does  not  exist;  the 
colleges  are  in  living,  throbbing  touch  with  the 
world.  The  college  professors  and  the  presidents  of 
the  universities  are  often  themselves  men  of  affairs, 
and  if  they  are  not,  they  are  at  least  daily  in  con- 
tact with  the  business  men,  the  lawyers,  and  the 
most  of  the  world.  So  much  less  reason  is  there, 
comparing  our  future  with  England's  experience,  for 
the  existence  of  university  extension. 

In  the  second  place,  Mr  Pnlmer  is  not  sure  that 
the  American  populace  will  sustain  its  active  inter- 
est in  the  work.  “With  the  multitude  of  other 
opportunities  for  education  which  American  life 
affords,  will  any  large  body  of  men  and  women  at- 
tend extension  lectures?  "Will  they  attend  after  tire 
novelty  is  worn  off— say  during  the  third  year? 
Will  they  do  anything  more  than  uttend?  Will 
they  follow  courses  of  study,  write  essays,  and  pass 
examinations?  Will  the  extension  system  any  bet- 
ter than  its  decayed  predecessor,  the  old  lyceura 
system,  resist  the  demands  of  popular  audiences, 
and  keep  itself  from  slipping  out  of  serious  instruc- 
tion into  lively  and  elegant  entertainment?  If  the 
lectures  are  kept  true  to  their  aim  of  furnishing 
solid  instruction,  can  they  in  the  long  run  l>e  paid 
for?  Will  it  be  possible  to  find  in  our  country  clus- 
ters of  half  a dozen  towns  so  grouped  and  so  ready 
to  subscribe  to  a course  of  lectures  on  each  day  of  the 
week  that  out  of  the  entire  six  a living  salary  can 
be  obtained?” 


This  critic  does  not  presume  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions ; only  experience  can  demonstrate  the  validity 
of  such  doubts. 

But  on  a third  point  he  is  more  positive.  This  is 
the  source  from  which  the  extension  tearhers  are  to 
come.  What  shall  be  that  source  in  America?  In 
England  there  is  a separate  staff ; the  university 
professors  cannot,  any  more  than  they  could  here, 
find  time  from  the  multifarious  duties  of  a modem 
college  chair  to  enter  into  such  important  and  ex- 
acting extra  work.  But  in  England  the  body  of 
lecturers  is  fed  from  a leisurely,  often  well-to-do 
class  of  scholars,  men  for  whom  no  place  can  be 
found  in  the  faculties  of  the  universities.  And 
there  are  always  many  such  men  in  excess  of  the 
professional  positions  to  be  filled. 

But  in  America  the  situation  is  reversed.  There 
are  more  “places”  than  men.  tpid  a well- trained 
teacher  is  at  once  captured  by  one  of  the  academio 
institutions  springing  up  on  every  side.  This,  then, 
is  Mr.  Palmer's  most  serious  objection,  and  he  con- 
siders it  a very  serious  one.  “University  exten- 
sion.” he  says,  “can  never  pass  beyond  the  stage  of 
amateurism  and  temporary  expedient  until,  like  its 
English  namesake,  it  has  a permanent  staff  of  in- 
structors exclusively  devoted  to  its  service.  * 


HOW  TO  START  A HOUSEHOLD  CLUB. 

AVERY  bright  and  interesting  article  by  Lady 
Aberdeen,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  for 
March,  describes  how  she  established  a household 
club  in  Iladdo  House,  for  although  she  does  not 
mention  where  it  is,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  its 
postal  address.  The  object  was  to  establish  a club 
for  those  connected  with  the  household,  indoors  and 
out  of  doors,  for  the  purpose  of  education  and  rec- 
reation. This  is  the  way  in  which  they  set  about 
it: 

how  rr  was  begun. 

A paper  was  circulated  describing  the  objects  of 
the  club,  and  a preliminary  meeting  was  then  held, 
when  they  were  further  explained.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  club  was  decided  on  unanimouslv,  a 
constitution  and  a few  Bimple  rules  were  adopted, 
and  a committee,  secretary,  and  president  elected 
by  ballot.  The  annual  subscription  was  fixed  at  one 
shilling,  entitling  the  member  to  attend  ail  classes 
and  social  meetings  and  entertainments,  and  en- 
titling married  members  also  to  bring  their  children 
under  seventeen  years  of  age.  It  was  also  decided, 
with  the  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  household,  that 
through  the  winter  the  hour  from  6 to  7 should 
be  kept  as  free  as  possible  every  evening  for  the 
ojierations  of  the  club.  Within  a few  days  forty- 
three  members  joined,  and  within  a fortnight  of  that 
first  meeting  there  had  been  started  a singing  class, 
composed  of  twenty  memliers,  a wood-carving  class 
of  twelve  members,  a drawing  class  of  thirteen 
members,  a home  reading  circle  of  twenty  mem- 
bers, and  a sewing  class.  All  these  classes  were  led 
either  by  members  of  the  household  or  by  near 
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neighbors'.  Social  evenings,  taking  place  either 
weekly  or  fortnightly,  were  established  from  the 
first,  and  have  proved  themselves  not  only  popular 
but  helpful  in  many  other  ways. 

It  is  surprising,  she  says,  to  find  how  much  latent 
talent  there  was  in  the  household. 

rre  SUCCESS. 

“ Great  as  was  the  success  of  the  first  year,  It  has 
been  entirely  eclipsed  by  the  report  given  in  a short 
time  ago  at  the  second  annual  meeting.  This  report 
had  to  deal  with  educational  classes  (comprising 
composition,  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  and  Sliake- 
speare  reading)  ; wood-carving,  drawing,  singing, 
embroidery,  shorthand,  and  ambulance  classes ; the 
operation  of  an  efficient  fire  brigade,  cricket  club, 
football  club,  lawn-tennis  club  (composed  of  girls)  ; 
the  working  of  garden  allotments  offered  to  mem- 
bers of  the  club,  and  an  account  of  the  various 
social  meetings,  picnics,  and  expeditions.  These 
included  some  special  lectures  kindly  given  by 
guests  staying  in  the  house,  such  as  'Canada.'  by 
Professor  Bryce,  M.  P. , and  the  'Pacific  Islands  and 
Japan,  ’ by  Professor  Henry  Drummond ; also  the 
first  attempts  toward  a debating  society,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  most  hopeful. 

THE  CLUB  IN  LONDON. 

“In  London,  those  members  of  the  club  who  ac- 
company the  family  find  it  best  to  carry  out  their 
objects  by  organizing  little  expeditions  to  places  of 
interest,  to  picture-galleries,  concerts,  etc. , and  by 
giving  the  account  of  such  expeditions  afterward 
to  their  fellow- members. 

“The  above  ia  a bare  outline  of  an  attempt  to 
bring  the  general  progress  of  our  times  toward  edu- 
cation, self -culture,  self-government,  and  co  opera- 
tion to  bear  upon  those  employed  in  domestic 
service  as  well  as  those  in  other  walks  of  life.  So 
far  experience  justifies  the  trial  made.  Might  not 
other  large  households  make  experiments  in  the 
same  direction,  if  they  have  not  already  done  so?” 

The  greatest  praise  given  to  the  club  was  that 
uttered  by  one  of  its  members,  who  said,  “ One  can 
be  a servant  here,  and  yet  one  can  be  a man." 


A PIOUS  PICNIC. 

DR.  LUNN,  the  general  editor  of  the  Review  of 
the  Churches  (London),  was  so  delighted  at  the 
success  of  the  party  which  he  took  to  Grindelwald. 
Switzerland,  this  winter  that  he  has  fixed  up  a series 
of  conferences  on  the  “ reunion  of  Christendom, " to 
be  hel '.  in  that  pleasant  valley  in  July  and  Septem- 
ber In  the  Review  of  the  Churches  for  February 
15,  he  announces  that  he  has  “arranged  for  a party 
of  seventy-five  to  be  taken  at  the  Schwarzer  Adler 
from  June  27  on  into  July,  and  a party  of  twenty- 
five — in  addition  to  the  editorial  party,  the  speakers 
at  the  conference,  and  their  friends— at  the  Hotel 
Bar. 

“Herr  Fritz  Boss  has  kindly  undertaken  to  nr- 
range  for  the  erection  of  a large  booth  in  some  place 


conveniently  near  to  the  two  hotels,  and  the  con- 
ferences will  he  held  in  this  booth  on  two  or  three 
evenings  in  every  week.  On  the  other  evenings 
the  party  will,  no  doubt,  have  their  concerts  and 
various  social  gatherings  ; and  in  this  way  the  mo- 
notony and  listlessness  which  all  summer  tourists 
complain  of  as  being  an  inevitable  accompaniment 
of  summer  evenings  in  Switzerland  will  be  en- 
tirely obviated.  The  days  will  be  spefit  as  they 
were  spent  by  our  winter  party — in  mountain-climb- 
ing and  other  healthy  recreations.  ” 

The  Rev.  Canon  Freemantle,  Canon  Wilberforce, 
Dr.  M ' Kennel,  and  Dr.  Parker  have  accepted  invita- 
tions to  attend.  By  this  means  Dr.  Lunn  thinks  he 
will  provide  a twelve-days'  holiday  for  ministers  and 
Christian  workers  for  $50.  The  $50  will  cover  the 
return  journey  to  Grindelwald  and  hotel  expenses 
for  ten  days  there.  In  addition  there  is  to  be  a con- 
ference on  Anglican  and  Nonconformist  sisterhoods, 
and  Mrs.  Amos  is  going  out  to  take  charge  of  a large 
chalet,  where  she  will  be  glad  to  receive  any  young 
ladies  who  muy  care  to  take  part  in  this  outing. 


THE  REUNION  OF  BUDDHISM. 

Colonel  Olcott's  Latest  Scheme. 

WHILE  Dr.  Lunn  is  promoting  the  reunion  of 
Christendom  by  pious  picnics  at  Grindelwald. 
Switzerland,  Colonel  Olcott.  the  American  Theoe- 
ophist,  is  promoting  the  reunion  of  Buddhism  ap- 
pareotly  with  even  greater  success  than  that  which 
has  attended  Dr.  Lunn.  In  Lucifer  for  February  15 
he  says : 

“ I have  tile  pleasure  of  lacing  able  to  offer  to  the 
public  a platform  of  belief  which  has  been  officially 
accepted  by  the  religious  leaders  of  Buddhism  in 
Burmoli,  Ceylon,  Japan,  and  the  Chittagong  coun- 
try. In  other  words,  I have  been  able,  for  the  first 
time  in  history,  so  far  as  known,  to  secure  the  ad- 
hesion of  both  the  northern  and  southern  Buddhistic 
schools  to  a common  declaration  of  religious  agree- 
ment as  to  certain  fundamental  principles.” 

He  has  drawn  up  what  may  lie  described  as  the 
fundamental  creed  of  all  orthodox  Buddhists,  after 
personal  visits  to  Mandalay,  Ceylon,  and  Kioto. 
Of  the  eight  Buddhist  sects  in  Japan,  only  one,  the 
Shiu-su,  refuses  to  accept  Colonel  Olcott's  ireni 
con : 

“We  have  here  only  the  beginning  of  a grand 
movement  toward  a complete  brotherly  understand 
ing  within  the  Buddhist  Church.  Siam  and  Cam 
bodia,  of  the  Southern  Division,  have  still  to  con- 
cur, and  China.  Tibet,  and  Corea,  of  the  Northern. 
It  is  only  a question  of  time,  trouble,  and  expense. 
Tlie  Fourteen  Articles  will  be  accepted  by  them  as 
readily  as  they  have  been  by  the  other  Buddhist 
nations,  for  they  are  undeniably  orthodox  Bud 
dhisin. " 


A niRL's  opinion  of  Jane  Austen  is  a bright,  read 
able  article  in  Temjtle  Bur  for  March,  by  a new 
writer,  Edith  Edlmnnn. 
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THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 


M.  DE  VOGUE  ON  TOLSTOI  AND  IBSEN. 

THE  Vicomte  do  Vogfle,  under  the  somewhat 
fanciful  title  of  “The  Storks, n which  he  ex- 
plains by  an  alluson  to  Buffin,  reviews  in  the  Revue 
dea  Deux  Monde*  for  February  15  a group  of 
modern  books.  The  authors  of  these  books,  differ- 
ent in  many  respects,  an*  alike  in  expressing  the 
unrest  of  modem  pessimism.  The  list  of  names 
comprises  Tolstoi,  Ibsen,  Max  Nordan,  Pierre  Ees- 
sierre,  Edward  Rod.  Charles  Secriton,  C.  Wagner, 
Paul  Desjardins,  and  Professor  J.  Darmestiter. 
“Here,”  says  M.de  Vogfte,  “are  some  very  diverse 
men.  They  come  from  all  points  of  the  horizon  ; a 
Russian,  a Norwegian,  a Hungarian.^Jew,  Germans, 
French.  By  origin  and  designation,  if  not  by  active 
communion,  they  belong  to  a variety  of  religions, 
Catholic,  Protestant,  Greco- Russian,  Jewish.  They 
are  all  fearless  thinkers,  and  most  of  them  love 
their  age.  They  have  but  one  trait  in  common, 
which  unites  them  as  one  chain  in  the  Barbary 
galleys  united  a crew  gathered  from  all  shores. 
This  is  the  characteristic  trait  of  their  thought. 
They  are  seeking  their  own  lost  soul,  they  are  seek- 
ing it  in  agony  of  mind  like  that  of  the  honest 
German  who  had  lost  his  shadow'.  They  testify  to 
an  unspeakable  discomfort — and  not  merely  a per- 
sonal discomfort ; that  w'ould  be  nothing  new’,  nor 
calculated  to  surprise  us  in  thinkers,  artists,  suffer- 
ers from  brain  trouble.  But  they  agree  in  finding 
around  them  this  same  discomfort,  this  search  for 
the  lost  soul,  in  all  parts  of  the  world  whither  fate 
has  cast  them.  Gather  their  books — as  I do.  into  a 
heap  before  me— lend  your  ear : it  is  one  harp,  in 
which  every  string  gives  out,  with  its  own  particu- 
lar vibration,  the  same  dominant  note;  and  this 
note  is  nothing  else  hilt  the  vibration,  on  the  instru- 
ment, of  the  breeze  which  agitates  every  particle  of 
the  surrounding  air. 

“Tolstoi,  to  begin  with — the  leader  of  the  Russian 
choir — ho  who  has  uttered  the  first  ami  sharpest  cry, 
and  the  one  which  has  been  prolonged  with  most 
exaggeration.  . . . There  is  no  need  to  multiply 
quotations  or  to  summarize  writings  so  well  known. 
TVeatcd  as  a madman  by  some,  exalted  as  a prophet 
by  others,  Tolstoi  may  be  called  a visionary,  but  it 
will  be  difficult  to  contradict  the  critical  parts  of 
his  preaching.  In  any  case  it  responds  to  an  urgent 
need,  in  his  owm  country  and  in  both  hemispheres, 
since  people  do  not  get  tired  of  reading  him.  At  the 
moment  when  the  novelist  was  giving  up  his  ait  in 
order  to  begin  his  ap<istoliite,  I w’rote  in  these  pages 
that  he  was  sorry  to  lose  all  his  power  over  us.  I 
fear  I was  grossly  mistaken,  triple  litterateur  as  I 
was.  lie  no  longer  charms,  but  he  disquiets  and 
aw'akens ; and  men  are  so  made  that  i**rhaps  it  is 
necessary  if  wo  want  to  get  them  to  listen  to  a doc- 
trine to  exaggerate  it  to  absurdity. 

"Ibsen  is  rising  in  public  favor.  Not  on  account 
of  the  scenic  interest  of  his  dramas — we  are  quite 
insensible  to  that.  Neither  can  we  range  this  in- 
surgent among  those  who  are  fighting  the  good  fight. 


He  protests  against  the  form  of  our  world — he  seeks 
a truth  superior  to  appearances — that  is  enough, 
people  listen  to  him  as  to  one  tolling  the  knell 
of  dead  errors,  especially  if  it  is  sounded  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  north  pole.  The  Russian  prov- 
erb is  right:  ‘They  are  tine,  the  bells  one  hears  on 
the  other  side  of  the  mountains.  * We  are  too  apt 
to  forget  that  we  have  long  liad  our  Ibsen— or  at 
best,  a sexton  from  the  same  {larish.  M.  Dumas  fih 
He  has  been  turning  over  the  social  corpse  these 
thirty  years  and  more — ever  since  the  Fils  Natural 
and  the  Quest  ion  d*  Argent ,n 

REMINISCENCES  OF  CARLYLE. 

THE  third  instalment  of  Sir  Gavan  Duffy’s 
reminiscences  appears  in  the  Contemporary  Re- 
view for  March.  There  are  long  letters  from  Mr 
Carlyle  which  contain  many  characteristic  passage*. 
Mr.  Carlyle  read  the  Nation  diligently,  and  from 
time  to  time  admonished  its  editor  when  beseemed 
disposed  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  common-sense. 
On  one  occasion  he  wrote  to  him  about  something 
that  appeared  in  the  Nation: 

“Don't  rejoice  over  the  'breaking  up  of  the 
British  Empire  the  British  Empire  is  nothing  like 
broken  in  yet,  nor  like  to  lx?  for  a thousand  years 
to  come,  I may  prophesy.  Nor  is  it  dishonorable 
to  you  to  be  an  Englishman,  but  honorable,  if  you 
had  even  been  born  a Roman  or  .Spartan,  withal.'* 
M1IX  AND  MRS.  TAYLOR. 

Sir  Gavan  Duffy  records  a good  many  of  Mr.  Car- 
lyle’s sayings  about  John  Stuart  Mill  and  the  part 
ner  of  his  life  : 

“At  one  time  we  saw  a good  deal  of  Mill.  In  the 
Reform  Bill  era  he  was  an  innocent  young  creature, 
with  rich  auburn  hair  and  gentle,  pathetic  expres- 
sion, beautiful  to  contemplate  ; but  a domestic  em- 
broilment drove  him  to  adopt  a secluded  monastic 
sort  of  life,  in  w’hich  people  saw  little  of  him  but 
the  work  he  did.  His  life  had  been  wrecked  by  a 
Platonic  and  quite  innocent  affection  for  a mar- 
ried lady  who  had  since  become  his  wife,  concern- 
ing whom  he  had  got  possessed  by  an  idea,  or. 
indeed,  a series  of  ideas,  which  were  altogether  ab- 
surd and  insupportable.  He  regarded  her  as  the 
paragon  of  womankind,  which  she  was  not  by  long 
odds  ; far  otherwise  than  a paragon,  one  might  safely 
say." 

Mr. Carlyle  was  at  timet*  full  of  gloom  as  to  the 
condition  of  affairs  in  which  he  lived. 

“It  is  the  dismallest  epoch,  and  yet  one  of  the 
grandest — like  a putrid  Golgotha  with  immortality 
beyond  it;  1 do  verily  believe  (in  figurative  Ian 
guage)  comparable  to  a ‘resurrection  from  the 
dead.  ’ It  is  in  such  way  I look  at  it,  iu  silence 
generally,  and  welcome  even  a Brummagem  Crom- 
well of  the  French  as  a clear  step  forward." 

The  following  {>aragraph  contains  Mr.  Carlyle ’®es* 
timate  of  Disraeli : 

“A  cunning  Jew  got  a parcel  of  people  to  believe 
in  him,  though  no  man  of  the  smallest  penetration 
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oould  have  any  doubt  that  he  was  an  impostor,  with 
no  sort  of  purpose  in  all  he  was  doing  but  to  serve 
his  own  interests.  He  was  » man  from  whom  no 
good  need  be  expected,  a typical  Jew,  ostentatious, 
intrinsically  servile,  but  stiff-necked  in  his  designs.” 


WOMAN’S  PLACE  IN  CHURCH  WORK. 

THE  subject  of  the  Round  Table  Conference  in 
the  Review  of  the  Churches  for  February  15  is 
“Woman's  Place  in  Church  Work."  The  papers  are 
written  by  Mrs.  Josephine  Butler,  Mrs.  Sheldon 
Amos,  and  Mrs.  Brainwell  Booth.  Mrs.  Butler  re- 
marks that  up  to  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century 
the  Church  was  mindful  of  the  truth  that  in  Christ 
Jesus  there  is  neither  male  nor  female.  This  is 
shown  in  the  lives  of  the  saints.  Nor  does  she 
find  in  any  Protestant  annals  of  Christian  lives  any 
such  clear  recognition  of  that  truth  as  she  finds  in 
the  Acta  Scantorum.  which  have  been  a true  con- 
solation to  her.  Mrs.  Butler  also  laments : 

“ 1 only  desire  freedom  ; freedom  for  women  as  well 
as  men  to  expand  and  to  fulfil,  in  any  and  every 
direction,  the  spiritual  destiny  of  which  God  has 
made  them  capable.  Neither  do  I despise  small  and 
even  menial  services.  All  are  ennobled,  if  done 
for  love's  sake  to  God  and  man.  But  here  again 
there  should  be  freedom  and  equality.  The  hum- 
blest offices  should  lie  undertaken  alike  by  men  and 
women  ; the  highest  offices  open  alike  to  men  and 
women. " 

BAD  FOR  THK  “CUCROYBOY.” 

Aa  might  be  expected,  Mrs.  Butler  mnkes  light  of 
tha  objection  to  female  ministry  that  is  based  upon 
Paul's  precept  to  the  Corinthians : 

“The  Church  has  always  allowed  herself  to  be 
bound,  held  back,  dragged  down,  more  or  less,  by 
the  overpowering  weight  of  uuregenerate  male  feel- 
ing and  opinion  in  this  matter,  aided,  since  tile 
Reformation,  by  the  narrow  Pauline  directions, 
which  (given  for  the  correction  of  the  conduct  of 
silly  and  ignorant  Greek  women  of  the  day)  men 
have  elected  to  apply  to  all  women  in  all  times,  and 
have  allowed  to  override  the  teaching  of  Christ  on 
this  matter,  a teaching  which  sets  in  the  fullest 
light  the  principles  which  ought  to  have  been  dear 
to  the  Church,  and  to  have  been  her  guide  in  this 
vital  matter. 

“ For  too  long  a time  women  have  been  graciously 
permitted  only  to  sweep  out  the  church,  to  wash 
the  ecclesiastical  robes  of  the  Catholic  or  Protestant 
popes  and  priests,  to  feed  the  poor  under  their  su- 
pervision, and  to  read  the  Bible  inside  poor  people's 
houses.  And  women  themselves  have  been  very 
slavish.  It  is  humiliating  to  see  a gifted  woman, 
with  dignity  enough  for  a Bishop  or  a Prime  Min- 
ister, putting  herself  willingly  under  the  guidance 
of  some  inexperienced,  not  gifted  clergyboy.  The 
process  is  very  injurious  to  the  clergyboy.  ” 
FREEDOM,  NOT  OFFICE. 

Mrs.  Butler  proceeds  to  say  that  what  she  wants 
is  freedom,  not  office.  Mrs.  Butler  says  that  the 
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story  of  Christ  and  the  woman  taken  in  adultery  has 
been  her  sheet-anchor  in  all  her  life’s  work.  She 
needed  a sheet-anchor,  for  when  she  began  her  mis- 
sion she  had  hut  scant  support  from  the  great  ones 
of  the  Church.  She  says : 

“In  those  early  days  of  woman's  uprising  against 
inequality  in  moral  matters,  we  had  to  bear  the 
condemnation  of  men  high  in  the  Churches,  even 
saintly  men.  I dare  to  speak  of  it  now  Itccause 
every  one  of  those  who  wrote  to  me  terrible  letters 
of  denunciation  and  censure  (Mr.  Spurgeon.  Lord 
Shaftsbury,  the  late  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  and  the 
late  Archbishop  of  York  were  of  the  number)  re- 
pented sooner  or  later  of  having  so  written,  and 
showed  his  repentance  in  action.  At  first  they 
thought  that  for  a woman  to  know  nr  to  speak  of 
certain  evils  was  a monstrous  thing— a sin  against 
God. 

“ My  only  resource  was  to  spread  these  letters  be- 
fore the  Lord,  after  the  manner  of  Hezckiah,  and 
simply  to  say  to  Him,  ‘Thou  Lord  seest  the  words 
of  Mr.  Spurgeon,  Lord  Shaftsbury.  and  the  others, 1 
and  to  wait.  I waited : and  he  was  faithful. 
Another  leurned  Bishop  who  had  so  written  to  me, 
wrote  a year  later  : ‘ Pardon  me.  I have  asked  |«r- 
don  of  God.  I am  a foolish  and  ignorant  old  man, 
but  He  has  shown  mo  how  falsely  I judged  your 
position.  ’ That  was  a Bishop  indeed  I” 

She  consoles  herself  by  remembering  that  it  was 
the  women  who  were  the  first  messengers  of  the 
complete  Gospel  when  they  were  divinely  inspired 
revealers  of  the  Resurrection  to  the  apostles ; but 
these  very  apostles  who  received  the  divine  com- 
mand to  go  and  preach  and  heal  throughout  the 
land,  regarded  the  words  of  the  women  us  idle 
tales. 

“ When  the  Church,  or  the  Churches,  become 
more  deeply  humble ; when  they  have  realized,  even 
more  than  they  do  now,  their  desperate  need  of  the 
help  of  woman  us  mun’s  eijuul.  absolutely,  in  her 
relation  to  spiritual  things,  they  will  grant  the 
freedom  We  ask  ; and  then  good  gifts  will  no  longer 
languish  in  a prison-house  of  conventionalities,  and 
women’s  energies  will  not  liavo  to  be  folded  in 
napkins  and  buried  under  the  church  floor.  The 
Salvation  Army  have  led  the  way  in  this  spiritual 
equality,  and  emancipation  of  women’s  powers- 
May  the  Churches  follow !" 

Mrs.  Amos  argues  that.  “ there  is  every'  reason  for 
woman  to  staud  on  the  original  idea  and  command 
of  God,  to  which  the  Redemption  has  restored  us, 
of  equality  and  identity  of  dominion,  of  capacity, 
and  so  of  responsibility  for  the  setting  up  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  which  is  the  Church's 
vocation. " 

Mrs.  BramwelV  Bmith  would  “give  women  more 
work  and  authority,  and  they  will  cease  to  be  idlers 
and  gossips.  Qualities  and  capacities,  undreamed 
of  at  present,  will  surprise  those  who  have  hitherto 
regarded  the  female  members  of  the  Church  as  little 
more  than  a sjs-cies  of  pious  jieacock  or  religious 
magpie !" 
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THE  PROPOSED  FREE-CHURCH  CONGRESS. 

IN  th  eJteview  of  the  Churehe * for  February  15  Mr. 

W.  P.  Hunting,  editor  of  tlie  Contemporary 
Het'ietr,  describes  the  stejis  which  hare  been  taken 
toward  holding  a Free-Church  Congress,  which  is  to 
take  place  at  Manchester,  England,  this  year.  It 
lias  lieen  decided  to  confine  the  congress  at  first  to 
members  of  Evangelical  Nonconformist  Churches 
who  choose  to  take  part  in  it.  The  subject  of  dis- 
establishment is  to  be  excluded.  The  aims  and  oh- 
jeet»  are  set  forth  as  follows  : 

“It  will  seek  to  foster  common  action— the  next 
step — and  it  will  succeed.  There  ore  advantages  in 
variety,  there  arc  enormous  advantages  in  unity, 
and  both  must  be  secured.  The  principle  of  home 
rule  is  workable  enough  in  the  Church  of  Clirist. 

“ It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  offer,  by  way  of 
illustration,  a sketch  of  how  a congress  might  be 
framed.  Many  other  plans  might  doubtless  be  de- 
vised, Let  us  suppose  a meeting  in  Manchester,  at- 
tended by  the  leading  representatives  of  the  Scotch 
Churches,  the  English  Presbyterians,  the  Congre- 
gationalists,  Baptists,  and  all  sections  of  Methodists: 
probably  some  others.  The  meeting  would  have  a 
theoretical  as  well  as  a practical  side.  It  would 
discuss  the  great  idea  of  the  Church,  under  the  head- 
ship of  Christ,  which  is  held  in  common  by  all 
these  bodies,  and  is  the  militant  and  triumphant 
alternative  to  the  priestly  conception  of  the  Church 
as  a company  of  persons  externally  organized 
by  a co-operative  body  of  clergy.  Such  a pre- 
sentment might  be  invaluable,  not  only  as  bringing 
out  the  real  unity  of  the  Protestant  Churches,  but 
os  offering  a rallying  point  to  that  large  class  of 
minds  which  have  a special  dislike  to  particularism. 
On  (he  practical  side  no  doubt  the  congress  might 
give  great  attention  to  the  subject  of  common  ac- 
tion, at  least  for  the  evangelization  and  social 
improvement  (1)  of  towns  and  (2)  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts. Such  discussions  would  no  doubt  strongly 
stimulate  the  prevailing  tendency  to  co-operation, 
of  which  many  instances  are  ready  to  be  reported. 

“Personal  religion  and  public  worship  would  also 
claim  a share  of  time.  Other  topics  might  possibly 
be  treated  in  sections.  An  introductory  discourse, 
a communion  service,  and  one  or  two  public 
meetings  would  make  up  a program  for  which  a 
three  days'  meeting  would  not  be  at  all  too  long." 


Mr.  W.  R I nor,  discussing  the  chapters  of  M.de 
Laveleye's  new  bonk  in  the  National  Revietr  which 
deal  with  the  relations  of  Church  and  State,  says 
tlmt  he  regrets  that  M.  de  Laveleye  did  not  touch 
upon  the  English  Church.  Mr.  Inge  thinks  that  the 
Church  would  liecome  a danger  to  the  State.  The 
Church  would  monopolize  the  loyalty -which  it  now 
shares  with  the  State,  and  it  would  partly  estrange 
what  is  now  one  of  the  most  steadily  patriotic  classes 
in  the  community. 


WHAT  WILL  BE  THE  UNIVERSAL  LANGUAGE? 

IN  Macmillan'e  Magazine  for  March  Mr.  C.  R. 

Haines  justifies  the  lielief  which  is  in  all  of  us 
that  the  universal  language  of  the  world  will  tie 
English.  He  says: 

“ English  is  gaining  ground  fast  in  many  ways. 
In  Germany  again,  English  has  taken  the  place  of 
French  as  the  first  foreign  language  to  be  learned. 
In  Russia  it  is  the  same.  Dr.  Lansdell,  writing  in 
1888,  says  that  to  speak  English  in  Russia  and 
Siberia  was  becoming  more  fashionable  than  to 
speak  French.  He  further  asserts  that  Russians  pre 
fer  English  to  their  own  language  for  use  in  tele- 
grams. as  conveying  more  meaning  in  a few  words. 
Another  sign  of  the  times  was  afforded  by  the  con- 
ference respecting  Samoa  in  1889.  The  deliberations 
in  that  conference  were  not  conducted  in  French,  but 
English,  for  the  sake  of  the  American  commission 
ers.  the  German  representatives  being  all  able  to 
speak  in  our  tongue. 

“In  uncivilized  regions  the  triumph  of  English  is. 
needless  to  say,  even  more  complete.  Dr.  Blyden. 
himself  a Lilierian,  tells  us  that  it  has  everywhere 
on  tlie  coast  of  Africa  driven  out  all  other  European 
languages.  Even  in  tlie  French  colony  of  Gaboon 
it  is  asserting  itself  against  French ; even  in  the 
German  Cameroons  it  divides  the  honors  with  Ger- 
man. It  has  no  dangerous  rival  in  Africa  except 
Arabic.  Portuguese  was  tlie  dominant  language  on 
the  west  coast  for  many  years : now  English  is 
spoken  continuously  from  Sierra  Is>one  to  the  San 
Pedro  River,  a distance  of  over  800  miles.  The 
Nile  and  the  Niger  and  the  Great  Lakes  are  already 
English  ; tlie  Congo  and  the  Zambesi  will  most  prob 
ably  end  by  being  so ; and  it  is  difficult  to  see  whst 
can  prevent  our  language  from  becoming  the  com 
mon  language  of  the  whole  continent. 

“Omitting  all  mention  of  India,  where  English 
has  spread  with  unexampled  rapidity.  Japan  is  said 
to  lie  adopting  our  language  wholesale,  the  sign- 
boards of  the  shops  being  very  generally,  and  the 
names  of  towns  and  villages  always,  inscribed  in 
English  as  well  as  Japanese  characters.  A recent 
traveller  in  Eastern  lands  affirms  to  have  met  many 
Chinamen.  Malays,  Arabs,  and  fellaheen  who  could 
speak  gisxl  English.  Even  in  the  northern  wildsof 
Siberia,  rarely  indeed  visited  by  civilized  men. 
Lieutenant  Palander,  of  the  Swedish  expedition  of 
1878,  says  that  out  of  more  than  1,990  natives  the 
crew  had  met  there  was  not  one  who  did  not  know 
a few  words  of  English. 

“Tlie  agency  which  has  done  and  will  do  the 
most  to  make  English  the  universal  speech  is  colo 
nization,  and  the  agents  are  English  speaking  colo 
nists. 

“In  a hundred  years  the  United  States  will  proba 
lily  have  as  many  inhabitants  as  China,  and  it  is 
not  likely  tlmt  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand 
and  the  Cape  will  fall  much  short  of  half  their 
total. " 

There  are  already  signs  that  English  is  becoming 
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the  literary  language  of  Europe.  Professor  Yam- 
bery,  a Hungarian,  published  his  autobiography 
first  in  an  English  dress;  the  Dutch  author  of  the 
“Sin  of  Joost  Aveliug"  wrote?  his  novel,  “An  Old 
Maid,”  in  English  ; and  the  author  of  “The  Crusta- 
cea of  Norway,  ” himself  presumably  a Norwegian, 
frankly  owns  in  his  advertisement  that  to  obtain  the 
largest  possible  circulation  for  his  Lo  >k  it  will  be 
written  in  the  English  language. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  ALPHABET. 

MG.  VALBERT,  in  reviewing,  in  the  Revue  dee 
• Deux  Monde*,  Philippe  Berger's  Jlietoire  den 
l' Eeriture  dans  V Antiquity  (Paris,  1801),  has  given 
us  a most  interesting  article  on  the  origin  of  the 
alphabet.  It  is  not  only  readable,  but  full  of  curi- 
ous and  out-of- tile- way  learning.  The  idea  that 
suggests  itself  most  forcibly,  he  says,  on  reading 
M.  Berger's  book,  is  the  love  of  mankind  for  the 
complicated.  The  cumbrous  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt 
had  been  in  use  for  centuries  before  the  simple 
Phoenician  alphabet  suggested  itself.  Again,  we  may 
conclude  that  there  are  real  blessings  which  nations 
can  easily  do  without,  and  imaginary  ones  which 
have  always  seemed  to  them  more?  precious  than  the 
others.  M.  Berger  thinks  that  the  alphabet  was  in- 
vented by  the  Phoenicians  about  the  year  1500.  The 
world  was  already  old  and  had  been  writing  for 
some  time.  Why,  then  had  it  clung  for  so  many 
centuries  to  complicated  and  laliorious  characters? 
Because  they  corresponded  to  its  wants. 

THKKK  USES  OK  WRITING. 

In  ancient  times  writing  w as  used  in  three  ways — 
for  engraving  inscriptions  on  stones,  for  eorrespon- 
deuce  with  the  absent,  and  for  fixing  on  paper  the 
winged  w'ords  of  a poet.  The  utility  of  inscriptions 
is  much  less  evident  than  that  of  correspondence  and 
of  written  books,  yet  epigraphic  or  lapidary  writ- 
ing was  for  a long  time  the  only  kind  of  which  men 
of  that  day  felt  the  need.  The  more  monumental 
and  decorative  it  was,  the  better  it  pleased  them, 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  Egyptian  hierogly- 
phics look  better  on  a wall  than  the  twenty-two  let- 
ters of  the  Phoenician  alphabet. 

MYSTIC  CHARACTER  OF  WRITING. 

Writing,  properly  so  called,  originated  when 
men,  acquiring  some  amount  of  respect  for  them- 
selves, began  to  feel  a desire  for  perpetuating  some 
of  their  thoughts  and  actions.  The  art  of  express- 
ing one's  ideas  by  simple  strokes  was  long  an  occult 
science,  the  exclusive  property  of  a class,  a priestly 
caste,  a corporation  of  learned  men  and  scribes. 
There  are  found  in  North  Africa  a great  many 
Tcfinagh  inscriptions  of  various  dates,  some  going 
back  several  centuries,  others  quite  recent.  The 
Tefiuagh  character— still  in  partial  use  among  the 
Tuaregs — is  only  intelligible  to  the  initiated — prin- 
cipally to  certain  women,  who  keep  the  know' ledge 
as  a family  secret.  Primitive  peoples  have  always 
seen  something  mysterious  and  magical  iu  writing, 


and  attributed  a miraculous  virtue  to  written  words ; 
as,  in  the  Edda,  Briuhild  tells  Sigurd  of  the  mystic 
power  of  runes. 

CURSES  IN  STONE. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  virtue  supposed  to  be  inherent 
in  writing  which  explains  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  anathemas  in  ancient  inscriptions.  Among  those 
cited  by  M.  Berger,  there  are  few  that  do  not  end  in 
a curse.  Thus,  in  the  Temple  of  Byblos  we  find : 
“Whosoever,  whether  he  lie  king  or  common  man, 
shall  add  to  the  work  of  this  altar  and  the  porch 
which  is  over  against  it  . . . may  the  great  Baal- 
ath  of  Byblos  destroy  that  man  and  his  posterity 
from  off  the  face  of  the  earth  !n  Perhaps  the  reader 
may  prefer  the  inscription  on  the  Palmyra  syna- 
gogue : “The  Lord  shall  take  away  from  thee  all  the 
evil  plagues  of  Egypt  which  thou  know*est.  and 
shall  smite  thine  adversaries  w’ith  them.”  Here, 
again,  is  an  epitaph  in  Nabathean  characters:  “This 
is  the  tomb  which  Sidon  has  built.  May  Dusares 
and  Menat  and  Qeis  curse  the  man  who  shall  sell  it, 
or  buy  it,  or  pledge  it,  or  lend  it !” 

It  has  been  remarked  that  nothing  is  rarer  than  a 
police  notice  permitting  or  authorizing  something; 
what  is  at  least  as  rare  is  an  antique  inscription 
destined  to  bless  some  one.  Man  has  in  all  ages 
l>eeii  an  ingenious  being,  hut  in  all  ages,  likewise, 
he  has  been  a backbiting  and  cursing  animal  (artt- 
mat  med  leant  et  mandieeant) . 


IRISH  EDUCATION. 

IN  the  Contemporary  Review  for  March,  Arch- 
bishop Walsh  defends  the  Convent  National 
Schools  of  Ireland  from  the  sustained  and  virulent 
attack  of  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell.  It  seems  that  there 
are  242  Convent  Schools  iu  Ireland  with  109,280 
children  on  their  books.  Mr.  Russell  condemns 
these  schools  and  Archbishop  Walsh  replies  to  his 
condemnation  by  giving  samples  of  the  abundant 
and  conclusive  evidence  available  in  disproving  his 
assertion  as  regards  their  present  condition.  In 
order  to  convince  stalwart  Protestants,  Archbishop 
Walsh  sets  aside  all  reports  made  by  Catholic  inspec- 
tors, and  confines  himself  to  the  reports  of  the  Pres- 
byterian and  Wesleyan  inspectors,  of  w’liom  there 
are  eight.  Referring  to  the  post,  ho  says  that  these 
inspectors,  with  one  consent,  sang  the  praises  of 
the  Convent  National  Schools  twenty-eight  years 
ago.  As  for  the  present,  Archbishop  Walsh  quotes 
from  the  National  Education  Board  for  1H90,  iu  or- 
der to  prove  that  the  percentage  of  passes  in  the 
Convent  Schools  is  uniformly  from  three  to  fourteen 
per  cent,  higher  tlian  in  the  national  schools  of  Ire- 
land. Although  Mr.  Russell  maintains  that  the 
nuns  are  untrained  and  indifferent  teachers,  the 
Archbishop  is  able  to  prove  by  figures,  which  he 
quotes  from  the  official  report  of  the  board,  that  the 
percentage  of  pupils  who  have  passed  is  seven  per 
cent,  higher  than  that  of  the  National  Schools  gen- 
erally, and  one  per  cent,  more  than  the  model 
schools  which  are  the  favored  section  of  state  fa 
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vored  education.  The  Archbishop  then  discusses 
the  question  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  rate  of  capi- 
tation grant  adopted  by  the  National  Education 
Board  for  the  payment  of  teachers  in  Convent 
Schools. 


COMEN  I US,  THE  FATHER  OF  EDUCATION. 

THE  Educational  Review  for  March  does  honor 
iu  a well-balanced  symposium  to  the  memory 
of  John  Amos  Comenius,  that  remarkable  old  Mora- 
vian bishop  who  thought  and  wrote  on  education 
two  centuries  in  advance  of  his  age;  who.  ind<*ed, 
was  the  very  founder  of  our  modern  methods  of 
teaching.  1 

Comenius  was  born  in  Nionitz,  Moravia,  300  years 
ago  this  month.  He  was  the  son  of  a Bohemian 
miller  named  Komensky.  His  education  was  suffi- 
ciently limited  and  faulty  to  give  him  a strong  per- 
sonal incentive  in  his  later  pedagogical  lalx>rs ; 
hut  however  that  might  be,  he  began  his  writing 
at  a very  early  age  and  had  soon  attracted  attention 
and  become  famous.  He  was  called  to  the  presi- 
dency of  Harvard  in  1(154.  but  preferred  to  accept 
what  we  would  now  call  “flattering  propositions" 
from  the  Swedish  Government. 

It  really  surprises  one,  in  reading  of  the  methods 
and  innovations  of  this  good  old  bishop,  to  see  how 
uniformly  he  has  anticipated  the  reforms  and  prog- 
ress of  modern  education.  In  his  time,  “the 
higher  education  of  woman"  was  not  so  common  a 
phrase  ns  to-day  ; but  he  insisted  on  it  as  one  of  the 
cardinal  principles  of  his  method.  He  argued  that 
education  should  be  universal,  even  compulsory,  and 
that  the  suhject- matter,  too.  should  be  comprehen- 
sive. One  of  the  first  obstacles  to  be  overcome  in 
the  introduction  of  his  method  was  the  exclusive  use 
of  Latin  iu  the  schools.  He  fought  for  the  idea  that 
a child  had  a right  to  know  as  much  of  his  own 
language  as  of  Cicero's. 

The  great  principles  of  his  educational  philosophy 
are  set  forth  in  his  most  important  work,  the  “Great 
Didactic.”  But  the  work  which  gave  this  vigorous 
Pausophist  his  value  as  a practical  reformer  was  the 
series  of  text-books  beginning  with  the  Janua,  and 
ending  with  the  Orbis  Piet  ns.  These  books  per- 
meated the  civilized  world,  were  used  even  in  the 
rough  young  New  World.  They  embody  the  funda- 
mental doctrine  of  their  author,  that,  children  should 
he  taught  through  the  senses  as  much  as  possible ; 
that  seeing  they  should  see  anil  hearing  they  should 
hear. 

“Briefly  stated,”  says  Paul  H.  Hanus,  in  his  paper. 
“ The  Permanent  Influence  of  Comenius.  ” “ Comenius 
insisted  upon  experience  as  the  necessary  basis  of  all 
real  knowledge,  and  in  particular  he  insisted  upon 
the  use  of  the  senses  in  acquisition  whenever  they 
could  be  directly  employed.  In  one  place  he  speaks 
of  ‘The  golden  rule  for  the  teacher.  Everything, 
whenever  possible,  is  to  lx?  presentixl  to  the  senses, 
namely,  the  visible  to  sight,  the  audiblo  to  hearing, 
odors  to  the  sense  of  smell,  what  is  to  be  tasted  to 


the  sense  of  taste,  and  what  can  be  touched  to  the 
sense  of  touch,  and  if  anything  can  be  seized  by 
several  senses  at  once,  let  it  lx?  presented  to  theiu 
all  simultaneously.  ’ ” 

While  his  fame  was  great  as  a scholar,  the  life  of 
Comenius  was  one  of  privation  and  disappointment— 
no  wonder  when  one  imagines  the  opposition  to  the 
constructive  and  destructive  work  he  had  set  for 
himself— and  his  death  brought  a temporary  ob 
livion,  only  broken  during  a hundred  yeare  by  sar 
castic  and  mocking  references. 

The  Educational  Rerictr  has  made  a very  attractive 
number  by  its  tribute  to  this  early  missionary  among 
the  pedagogical  heathen.  In  addition  to  the  paper 
mentioned  above,  by  Mr.  Hanus,  there  are  article* 
on  “The  Place  of  ComeniuB,”  by  S. S.  Lawrie.  and 
“The  Text- Books  of  Comenius. ” by  C.  W.  Bardivn. 
all  prefaced  by  a biographical  sketch  from  the  pen 
of  the  editor. 


MR.  PUTNAM  ON  COPYRIGHT. 

MR. GEORGE  HAVEN  PUTNAM  speaks  again 
on  his  subject  of  international  copyright  from 
the  pages  of  the  March  Chautauquan.  His  article 
is  largely  taken  up  with  an  historical  consideration 
of  copyright  laws— of  the  “copyright  custom”  ob- 
taining among  the  Romans,  the  first  general  copy- 
right law  enacted  in  England  in  1710.  the  first  in- 
terstate regulations  between  North  and  South  Ger 
many  in  1837,  down  to  the  present  Chace- Platt 
Simonds  bill. 

Mr.  Putnam  goes  rather  deeply  into  the  ethics  of 
the  question.  He  analyzes  Hie  work  required  to 
produce  any  book,  which  shows  three  classes  of  pro 
ducers,  the  printers,  binders,  etc. , who  do  the  ma- 
terial work,  the  publisher,  and  the  author. 

“ Though  I have  named  the  author  last,  it  is  evi 
dent  that  not  only  is  his  labor  the  most  important 
in  that  it  is  the  cause  of  all  the  others,  but  also  that 
it  must  be  the  first  to  be  expended.  It  is,  never 
tlieless,  as  a rule,  the  last  to  be  remunerated,  while 
it  shares  with  the  investment,  of  the  capitalist  the 
risk  of  not  being  paid  for  at  all.  The  author  aDd 
the  publisher  are  the  speculators  in  the  enterprite." 

This  is  shown  to  lx?  inevitable  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  appraising  the  value  of  an  author  * 
thought  until  the  public  has  passed  on  it.  Whatever 
may  lx*  the  value  of  the  thought  in  the  book,  this 
thought,  the  product  of  his  own  brain,  is  the  prop 
erty  of  the  author.  He  is  entitled  to  secure  not 
only  the  satisfaction  of  such  prestige  and  fame  a* 
the  public  may  acconl.  but  the  further  satisfaction 
of  such  compensation  as  the  community  may  be 
willing  to  pay  for  the  service  rendered.” 

As  to  the  objection  of  a “monopoly  of  ideas,”  Mr 
Putnam  answers:  “The  ideas  that  a writer  has  put 
into  his  book  are  as  free  for  the  use  of  others  after 
his  presentation  of  them  as  they  were  before.  What 
. is  not  free,  and  the  only  thing  that  is  protected  by 
a copyright  law,  is  the  literary  form.  ” Now,  thank* 
to  the  efforts  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Putnam  himself. 
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lie  can  say:  u Throughout  practically  the  whole  of 
the  civilized  world  the  rights  of  authors  to  the  con- 
trol of  their  productions  are  recognized.  An  Eng- 
lish author  in  Broadway  or  an  American  author  in 
Piccadilly  has  now  substantially  the  same  protec- 
tion for  his  manuscript  that  he  has  heretofore  had 
for  his  watch.” 


PROTECTION  TO  AUTHORS. 

The  British  Society  of  Authors. 

IN  Mr.  Walter  Besant's  article  in  the  March  Forum 
on  w The  Work  of  the  British  Society  of  Authors,” 
the  principles  upon  which  the  aims  and  efforts  of 
this  organization  are  based  are  given  as  follows ^ 

1.  In  all  business  relations,  partnerships,  joint  ad- 
ventures. and  enterprises,  it  is  right,  just,  and  proper 
that  publisher  and  author  shall  each  and  severally 
have  a full  knowledge  of  what  the  agreements  give 
to  either  side. 

2.  In  every  such  partnership,  the  books  must 
always  be  open  to  inspection  by  both  sides. 

3.  When  either  partner  in  a transaction  refuses  to 
allow  his  accounts  to  be  audited,  it  must  be  with 
fraudulent  intent. 

4.  The  same  caution  and  jealousy  should  lie 
brought  to  bear  in  the  management  of  literary  prop- 
erty as  of  any  other  kind  of  property. 

5.  No  agreement  should  be  accepted  or  signed 
without  the  advice  of  experts. 

In  order  that  authors  might  become  acquainted 
with  methods  of  publication,  the  society  has  issued 
two  very  important  handlxioks,  one  on  “The  Cost 
of  Production,”  in  which  is  set  forth  the  cost  of 
printing  and  producing  every  ordinary  kind  of 
work ; the  other,  called  “Methods  of  Publishing.” 
giving  an  account  of  all  the  different  methods,  with 
the  forms  of  agreement  generally  offered  with  each 
and  suggestions  and  warnings.  The  society  has  its 
own  organ,  called  the  Author,  in  which  is  discussed 
everything  that  belongs  to  the  calling. 

The  Case  of  the  American  Authors. 

The  case  of  the  American  authors  is  presented  by 
Mr.  Charles  Burr  Todd,  who,  after  giving  a list  of 
their  grievances  under  the  royalty  system  of  publica- 
tion urges  the  formation  of  a society  in  this  coun- 
try similar  to  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Authors  of 
Great  Britian  or  the  Societe  des  Gens  de  Lettres  of 
France.  “Such  a society,”  he  says,  “should  be 
organized  on  the  most  liberal  basis.  It  should  be 
open  to  every  one,  young  or  old,  male  or  female, 
who  has  written  a book,  whether  published  or  not, 
and  to  recognized  writers  for  the  press.  It  should 
retain  the  best  legal  counsel.  It  should  provide  from 
its  concentrated  wisdom  and  experience  a form  of 
contract  in  which  the  author’s  right  should  be  pro- 
tected— such  contracts  having  been  hitherto  drnwn 
by  the  publisher  for  the  protection  of  his  interests. 
It  should  have  at  least  one  executive  officer,  who 
should  be  an  author  of  experience  and  who  should 
give  information  to  all  members  applying  for  it. 


and  take  cognizance  of  all  complaints,  and  who 
should  have  for  counsel  ami  assistance  an  advisory 
board,  composed  of  three  of  the  ablest  ami  most  ex- 
perienced members  of  the  society.  Finally,  it 
should  assume,  and  carry  to  the  courts  if  need  be, 
all  clear  cases  of  extortion  and  oppression  of  authors 
on  the  part  of  publishers.  .Such  a society  would  save 
American  uutliors  thousands  of  dollars  yearly,  and 
chiefly  to  the  young  and  inexperienced,  who  need 
help  most.  Iu  addition,  it  should  push  forward 
certain  reforms  sorely  needed,  as  the  extension  of 
copyright  to  at  least  fifty  years  beyond  the  lifetime 
of  the  author,  and  the  enactment  of  laws  similar  to 
those  that  obtain  in  France.” 


MUSICAL  IMITATION  OF  NATURE. 

THERE  is  an  excellent  article  on  this  subject  in 
the  Boston  Musical  Herald  for  February.  Mr. 
L.  C.  El  son,  the  author,  writes  that  the  hen  lias  en- 
tered into  music  with  as  much  definiteness  as  in 
painting,  for  not  only  did  Hcandelli,  in  1570,  pict- 
ure her  cackle  in  a vocal  work,  but  the  great 
Rameau,  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  tran- 
scribed her  tones  for  the  spinet  in  a graphic  little 
tone  picture  called  “La  Poule. ” Trumpet-calls 
have  often  occurred  in  vocal  work,  and  battles  liave 
been  a favorite  subject  for  musical  representation. 
Beethoven  achieved  “The  Battle  of  Vittoria”  for 
full  orchestra,  with  a couple  of  bass-drums  cannon- 
ading almost  all  the  time.  Volkrnann,  iu  his  “ Rich- 
ard III."  overture,  not  only  represented  a fierce 
conflict,  but  brought  in  a Scotch  melody  written 
in  1568  in  an  English  battle  fought  in  1485. 

Equally  numerous,  but  generally  of  a higher  order, 
are  the  various  thunder-storms  that  appear  in  music. 
In  Beethoven's  “Pastoral  Symphony”  we  find  the 
truest  imitation  of  nature,  the  anxious  hush  before 
the  tempest,  the  bursting  of  the  storm,  the  rising 
wind  and  the  clearing  off,  all  pictured  as  accurately 
to  the  ear  as  any  painter  could  do  to  the  eye.  Ros- 
sini's storm  in  the  “William  Tell”  overture  is  a 
tempest  worthy  to  lie  spoken  of  with  the  best  of 
musical  bad  weather ; and  Wagner's  storm  in  the 
“Walkyrie, ” Rubinstein’s  tornado  in  the  “Tower  of 
Babel,"  and  many  others  should  bo  added  to  the 
list  It  is  Berlioz’  tumult  at  the  end  of  the  world 
in  his  “Requiem,”  however,  that  stands  at  the  head 
of  all  tempestuous  demonstrations  in  tones,  only  it 
requires  the  tenor  trombones,  the  kettle-drums,  and 
other  instruments  in  proportion  to  do  it  justice. 

Of  nature  in  her  calmer  moods  there  are  also 
beautiful  pictures  in  music.  The  grandeur  of  the 
ocean  belongs  to  Rubinstein  by  right,  for  no  one 
has  reached  a higher  presentation  of  the  subject 
than  he  in  his  “Ocean  Symphony,”  although  Men- 
delssohn approaches  him  in  two  of  his  overtures. 

The  musical  repertoire  has  also  its  full  quota  of  wild 
and  desperate  gallopings  on  horseback.  Other  ani- 
mals. as  w'ell  as  horses,  have  entered  into  music, 
and  many  other  birds  besides  the  heu  have  carolled 
their  song  in  musical  scores. 
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PADEREWSKI. 

THE  Century  does  not  often  pay  so  much  atten- 
tion to  Kindle  jiersonages  or  subjects  as  is  given 
in  the  Mnrcli  mimt>er  to  the  pianist  Paderewski, 
who  has  won  such  unqualified  praise  from  every 


PADEREWSKI. 

critic  and  who  has  entirely  captured  the  hearts  of 
his  American  audiences.  The  frontispiece  of  the 
magazine  is  an  engraving  after  a phot4>grnph  of  the 
virtuoso's  remarkable  head.  Willinm  Mason  con- 
tributes “A  Critical  Study"  of  the  pianist.  and  Fanny 
Moore  Smith  “ A Biographical  Sketch, ” while  Mr. 
Richurd  Watson  Oilder  exercises  bis  graceful  lyric 
genius  in  describing  “TIow  Paderewski  Plays.” 
Paderewski's  genius,  like  that  of  so  many  great 


musicians,  lias  been  precocious.  He  is  now  but 
thirty-two;  at  twenty-three  he  was  Professor  of 
Music  in  the  Strashurg  Conservatory  ; at  sixteen  la- 
wns starring  through  Russia  ; he  began  to  study  at 
six.  His  biography  strikes  one  at  once  in  one  es- 
sential feature,  a feature  that  appears  rarely  in  the 
lives  of  inspired  artists : it 
is  the  self-control,  the  well- 
co-ordinated  work,  and  the 
rounded  genius  of  this  young 
Pole.  He  exhibits  none  of  the 
eccentricities  and  gauchrrin 
which  seem  inseparably  as- 
sociated with  the  tradition- 
al musical  genius.  On  the 
contrary,  he  is  described  as 
a man  of  very  wide  culture, 
a “polished  and  genial  com- 
panion,” “brilliant  in  table- 
talk,”  thoroughly  alive  to 
affairs  of  worldly  import. 

As  to  his  music,  Mr.  Mason 
says,  from  the  critic's  point 
of  view : 

“ Paderewski  is  unquestion- 
ably an  inspired  and  a phe- 
nomenal pianist.  He  possess- 
es the  power  of  interesting 
and  arousing  the  enthusiasm 
of  an  audience  of  the  highest 
musical  culture,  as  at  Berlin ; 
and  of  giving  pleasure  and 
delight  to  one  of  less  musi- 
cal intelligence  and  simpler 
tastes,  as  in  some  English 
provincial  town.  This  is  a 
fact  of  great  significance,  for 
it  shows  the  rare  combination 
of  the  various  qualities  which 
in  the  aggregate  make  up 
n great  and  unique  artist, 
whose  ardent  and  poetic  tem- 
perament is  admirably  pro- 
portioned and  well  balanced  " 
Mr.  Mason  compares  this 
young  musician  with  not 
only  his  con  tern  jioraries.  but 
with  any  of  the  renowned 
pinnists  to  which  the  world 
has  listened,  and  while  no 
clear-cut  and  insidious  dis- 
tractions in  merit  are  made, 
it  is  clear  that  his  critic  con- 
siders Paderewski  quite  unique  in  the  marvellous  re- 
sults that  he  can  win  from  the  most  unresponsive 
and  unsympathetic  of  instruments. 


Two  folk-lore  stories  from  Tahiti,  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  are  included  in  Mr. 
Andrew  Lang's  “Sign  of  the  Ship, "in  Lmujman't 
Muiyizine  for  March. 
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RUBINSTEIN  AND  HIS  IDEAS. 

RUBINSTEIN’S  latest  book,  “Music  anti  Its 
Masters, " written  in  Russian  and  German, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  musical  sensation  of  the 
day,  and  most  interesting  notices  of  it  appear  in  the 
Kritiaehe  Revue  aus  Oesterreich  of  February  1,  by 
Dr.  Theodore  Gottlieb,  and  in  the  Boston  Musical 
Herald  at  February,  by  the  famous  Professor  Eduard 
Hamdick.  The  book  is  described  by  Rubinstein  as 
a conversation  on  music ; it  is  really  a first-rate  in- 
terview, in  the  course  of  which  the  master  has  dis- 
cussed every  question  of  interest  impartially,  amus- 
ingly, and  brightly. 

His  division  into  periods  is  interesting.  Every- 
thing that  was  written  before  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century  belongs  to  prehistoric  times.  It  was 
a scientific  epoch,  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  said 
about  it.  The  first  works  in  which  the  scientific 
gives  way  to  the  mood  of  the  soul  are  the  church 
compositions  of  Palestrina. 

Palestrina  is  succeeded  by  a brilliant  series  of 
artists,  chief  among  them  being  the  five  already 
mentioned.  44  There  is  more  soul  in  Bach  and  Han- 
del than  then?  was  in  Palestrina.  Bach  is  a cathe- 
dral ; Handel  a royal  castle.  ” Mozart  is  spoken  of 
with  enthusiasm  ; but  at  last  mankind  longed  tosay 
a serious  word,  longed  for  action,  and  Beethoven 
appeared.  Beethoven’s  light  took  us  up  to  the  stars  ; 
but  the  voice  of  »Schubert  sang,  “Comedown  to  us ; 
the  earth,  too,  is  fair.”  As  Beethoven  was  the  cul- 
mination of  the  second  epoch,  Schubert  appeared 
as  the  father  of  the  third — the  lyric- romantic  epoch. 
He  created  the  “mood  song,”  a form  that  comes 
from  the  heart  and  goes  to  the  heart. 

Chopin  is  the  last  representative  of  the  third  or 
lyric- romantic  epoch,  which  also  includes  Weber, 
Raff,  Gade,  Brahms,  Bruch,  and  Goldmark,  “be- 
cause of  the  character  of  their  creations  and  because 
of  their  musical  training. ” 

It  is  more  interesting  to  learn  who  are  the  chief 
figures  in  the  fourth  or  modern  era,  and  what  is 
said  of  them.  They  are  Berlioz,  Wagner,  and 
Liszt.  Berlioz  was  at  once  an  innovator  ; Wagner, 
in  specific  musical  respects,  was  not  profound  or 
great,  but  Rubinstein  sympathizes  with  his  art 
principles,  though  not  with  all  his  methods. 

“ If  Wagner  had  composed  his  operas  and  brought 
them  out  without  writing  about  them,  the  public 
would  criticise  them  as  is  the  case  with  other  music. 
But  just  as  the  papal  declaration  of  infallibility 
spoiled  the  Catholic  religion  for  many  a one,  does 
Wagner’s  declaration  of  what  he  considers  to  be  the 
only  salvation  awaken  opposition  and  protest.  Liszt 
was  the  demon  of  music,  and  his  piano-playing  was 
incomparable  in  every  respect,  but  as  a composer 
Ik?  is  a mournful  spectacle.  ” 

Thus  for  Rubinstein  the  end  of  music  came  with 
Schumann  and  Chopin.  “Finis  music®  l”  he  cries 
sadly ; “ interesting  things,  to  be  sure,  are  written 
to  day,  but  nothing  beautiful,  great,  profound,  or 
lofty.  ** 


MR.  SPURGEON. 

IN  the  Review  of  the  Churche * for  February  15 
Dr.  Clifford  writes  on  Mr.  Spurgeon  in  terms  of 
the  warmest  appreciation  and  gratitude.  Dr.  Clif- 
ford says  Mr.  Spurgeon  passes  from  us  bearing  the 
recognition  of  the  most  popular  preacher  of  our 
time,  the  foremost  religious  tribune  of  the  people. 
But  though  he  has  poured  in  the  veins  of  the  world's 
life  a solid  mass  of  Christian  manhood,  no  one  can 
maintain  that  he  has  aided  in  the  solution  of  theo- 
logical problems,  or  that  he  lias  tried  to  smooth  the 
way  of  the  intellectually  perplexed  toward  the  city 
of  faith : 

“It  is  difficult  to  Ray  what  rank  the  coming  gen- 
erations will  assign  to  Mr.  Spurgeon  among  the 
world's  preachers  ; but  it  is  certain  that  his  work  as 
a leader  of  our  religious  life  introduced  a new  era, 
and  fillet!  i^  with  seeds  of  energy  that  will  be  repro- 
ductive for  ever. 

“Mr. Spurgeon  has  given  this  generation  valuable 
institutions,  trained  pastors,  and  hosts  of  books  ; but 
his  greatest  gift  is  his  redeemed  and  regenerate 
manhood  in  its  full  surrender  to  Got!  and  its  conse- 
cration to  the  salvation  and  service  of  man.” 

The  following  is  the  only  personal  passage  of  Dr. 
Clifford’s  paper : 

“Two  years  before  Tulloch’s  visit  I had  travelled 
to  London  from  the  Midlands,  mainly  to  get  a 
cliance  of  hearing  the  notorious  preacher  ; for  already 
every  aspirant  to  ministerial  service  was  eager  to 
find  the  secret  of  his  power,  and  gain  help  from  so 
matchless  a master  of  the  preacher’s  art.  I went  to 
New  Park  Street  on  Sunday  morning,  August  10, 
1856,  and  I distinctly  remember  carrying  away  the 
one  inerasible  and  oft-repeated  impression  of  power 
that  could  not  be  explained  and  refused  to  be 
meastired , power  shown  in  lucid  statement,  vivid 
picturing,  pungent  appeal,  and  red-hot  earnestness. 
The  text  was  Leviticus  xvi.  84.  I have  just  read 
the  Bermon  to  find  the  secret  of  its  effect  upon  me 
as  a listener,  and  I must  bear  witness  that,  unlike 
the  sermons  of  Whitefleld,  the  fervor  and  passion, 
the  contagious  enthusiasm,  the  inspiration,  still 
glow  and  throb  on  the  printed  page.  The  Levitical 
sacrifices  are  as  real  as  though  offered  but  yester- 
day, and  their  meaning  as  clear  and  indisputable  as 
the  shining  of  the  August  sun  ; and  yet  the  centra 
of  interest  is  not  in  the  Jewish  offerings,  but  in  the 
needs  of  the  soul,  and  besides  them  the  preacher 
sees  nothing  except  Christ  as  God’s  sure  remedy  for 
sin.  Not  for  a moment  does  ho  lose  the  gripe  of  his 
hearer.  He  is  not  so  carried  away  by  interest  in 
his  theme  in  any  of  its  aspects  as  to  forget  the  lis- 
tening soul  and  the  present  God.  He  keeps  touch 
with  his  audience.  Every  paragraph  ends  with  a 
clause  which  sayB,  ‘He  means  me,’  ‘He  is  appealing 
to  me,’  ‘He  is  praying  for  me.’  His  words  are 
alive,  and  go  straight  to  their  mark  as  though  they 
had  eyes.  They  get  within  and  are  spirit  and  life. 
The  union  of  a soul  and  truth  is  like  the  fusion  of 
two  chemicals — both  must  reach  the  exact  point  of 
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heat  before  it  can  take  place.  Mr. Spurgeon  effected 
that  fuBion  by  his  spiritual  heat,  and  made  his  own 
earnestness  and  conviction  alive  in  others.  ” 

His  Character,  Genius,  and  Geniality. 

The  Bishop  of  Ripon  has  in  the  Contemporary 
Review  for  March  an  appreciative  article  on  the  late 
pastor  of  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle.  He  had  not 
the  advantage  of  knowing  Mr.  Spurgeon  personally, 
but  he  pays  a cordial  tribute  to  the  sterling  quail  - 
ties  of  the  great  Baptist  preacher. 

HIS  PERSONALITY  AND  CHARACTER. 

The  Bishop  says:  “Mr.  Spurgeon's  death  is  the 
loss  of  a jiersonality  and  character  whose  influence 
ranged  further  than  his  hearers  or  his  readers.  He 
was  a factor  in  the  life  of  the  English-speaking 
people,  ne  was  an  Englishman  possessed  of  the 
robust  qualities  of  our  race,  and  he  held  a position 
which  was  recognized  (even  by  those  who  differed 
from  him  most  widely  in  religion  and  politics)  as 
a position  to  which  he  was  justly  entitled,  not  be- 
cause he  was  a Baptist,  a Calvinist,  a Nonconform 
ist  minister,  but  in  virtue  of  those  qualities  which 
Englishmen  have  always  delighted  to  honor — energy, 
perseverance,  courage,  frankness  of  speech,  single- 
ness of  purpose,  independence  of  character,  and 
faith  in  God. 

HIS  GENIUS. 

“ Preaching  was  his  trade  ; and  he  kept  to  it.  Hoc 
vnum— this  one  thing  he  did — whatever  he  wrote 
he  threw  it  off  in  the  course  of,  and  not  in  addition 
to.  his  main  and  much  loved  work  of  preaching. 
To  this,  and  not  to  authorship,  he  devoted  his  life. 

“This  energetic  perseverance  was  allied  with  cer- 
tain gifts — a sturdy  good  sense,  a vigorous  mind,  a 
quick  imagination,  a mirthful  and  joyous  tempera- 
ment, a telling  voioe,  and  a mastery  of  good  stalwart 
language.  I heard  it  once  said  of  Mr.  Spurgeon  that 
he  possessed  no  first-rate  gifts,  but  a good  supply 
of  second-rate  gifts  first-rate  in  order.  I thought 
that  there  was  much  truth  in  this  description.  There 
have  been  men  with  richer  gifts — with  better  mas- 
tery of  their  mother  tongue,  with  voice  of  greater 
power  and  more  sympathetic  timbre,  with  more 
native  humor  and  with  higher  intellectual  endow- 
ments ; but  it  has  seldom  bap]>ened  that  they  have 
met  in  one  man.  as  Mr.  Spurgeon's  gifts  met  in  him, 
to  find  themselves  dominated  and  directed  by  a vig- 
orous will  and  a single-minded  purpose.” 

HIS  OENLALITY. 

The  Bishop  recognises  the  geniality  and  kindli- 
ness of  Mr.  Spurgeon's  disposition  : 

“A  reaily  word  and  a kindly  disposition  to  speak 
the  word  that  was  ready  gave  him  the  key  to  un- 
lock even  a stranger's  heart.  I remember  an  anec- 
dote which  was  told  me  by  a clergyman  whom  to 
know  was  to  love,  and  who,  in  telling  me  the  inci- 
dent, expressed  the  pleasure  which  it  hail  given 
him.  Like  the  Baptist  preacher,  he  was  compelled 
to  spend  part  of  the  year  at  Mentone.  Then*  he 
met  Mr.  Spurgeon,  to  whom  he  described  himself  as 


frail,  saying  that  his  doctor  compared  him  to  a fract- 
ured pane  of  glass,  which  might  last  long  enough 
with  proper  care.  ‘Ah!’  said  Mr. Spurgeon,  'I  hope 
that  the  pane  of  glass  may  last  for  many  a day.  for 
God's  light  to  shine  through  it.'  There  was  a grace 
of  simple  kindliness  in  such  things  as  these,  as  there 
was  the  strong  love  of  simplicity  in  his  saying,  I 
hate  oratory.  ’ To  speak  as  he  thought,  as  he  felt, 
as  he  believed,  with  faith  and  witty  sincerity,  this 
was  enough  ; this  is  one  secret  of  true  power. " 

HIS  CALVINISM. 

After  pointing  out  that  by  religious  descent  Mr 
Spurgeon  lielonged  to  the  Puritan  train  of  English 
thought,  the  Bishop  concludes  as  follows  : 

“Perhaps  it  is  better  to  have  a faith  such  as  this, 
even  though  aimed  to  what  the  world  call  narrow 
ness.  than  to  open  our  minds  so  widely  that  in  the 
chaos  and  confusion  of  ideas  which  follow  we  lose 
faith  altogether.  But  better  still,  I think,  it 
would  be  if,  as  Dean  Stanley  said,  we  could  combi  ne 
the  spirit  and  method  of  Erasmus  w ith  the  energy 
of  Luther  and  Knox  and  thp  repose  of  Fenelon  and 
Leighton.  Who  shall  say  that  it  is  foolish  to  dream 
of  a time  when  we  may  see  in  the  Church  of  Christ 
the  intellectual  sincerity  of  Bishop  Fraser  conjoined 
with  the  saintliness  of  Keble  and  the  sturdy  faith 
of  Mr.  Spurgeon?" 

Mr.  Spurgeon's  Last  Service. 

Mr.  Spurgeon's  “Armor  Bearer"  publishes,  in  the 
Sword  and  Trowel,  a report,  concerning  the  closing 
days  of  Mr.  Spurgeon's  life.  The  last  service  in 
which  Mr.  Spurgeon  ever  took  part  was  held  on  the 
evening  of  January  17.  It  is  thus  described : 

“This  afternoon,  while  we  were  arranging  the 
hymns  for  the  evening,  Mr. Spurgeon  said:  '1  am 
going  to  given  short  address  to-night.'  Fearing 
that  he  was  not  well  enough  to  do  this,  we  per 
suaded  him  to  read  something  that  he  had  already 
written.  We  knew  that  he  was  doing  more  men 
tal  work  than  he  ought,  though  he  assured  us  that 
he  was  only  amusing  himself,  and  that  it  was  much 
worse  for  him  to  lie  idle  than  to  employ  his  time  in 
such  literary  labor  as  he  felt  able  to  perform  with- 
out effort  or  weariness.  He  yielded  to  our  entreaties, 
though  he  evidently  wanted  to  give  another  little 
talk  to  his  company  of  friends ; and  he  never  had 
another  opportunity  of  addressing  us ! I found  out 
afterward  what  text  he  had  selected  and  the  divi- 
sions of  the  subject  he  had  made.  Here  is  an  exact 
fac- simile  of  the  oultine  he  had  prepared  : 

'The  God  of  patience.’— Rom.  xt.  5. 

I.— Who  exercisea  patience? 

II. — Who  claims  patience? 

III. — Who  works  patience? 

IV,  Who  rewards  patience?  ' 

“ The  first  hymn  sung  was  the  Scotch  version  of 
Psalm  ciii.  : 

'O  thou,  my  sou),  bless  God  the  Lord  I * 

“Then  the  pastor  read  and  expounded  Psalm  ciii. 
and  called  on  his  secretary  to  pray.  The  next  hymn 
was : 

'Jerusalem  the  golden!* 
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“ Mr.  Spurgeon  then  read  his  commentary  on  Mat- 
thew XT.  21-28.  Prayer  was  presented  by  Pastor  G. 
Samuel,  of  Birmingham,  and  Mr.  Spurgeon  an- 
nounced the  hint  hymn  he  erer  gave  out.  How  ap- 
propriate it  was  to  his  approaching  end,  for  it  was 
that  choice  poem  which  is  often  wrongly  attributed 
to  Samuel  Rutherford : 

‘The  sands  of  time  art*  sinking. 

The  dawn  of  heaven  breaks  ' 

“His  closing  prayer  was  peculiarly  impressive. ” 

Mr.  Spurgeon  tt«>k  his  last  drive  on  January  20. 
lie  went  to  Monti  in  the  morning.  In  the  evening 
he  went  to  bed  early  anti  never  rose  again.  No  one 
anticipated  at  tlrst  that  the  illness  would  be  fatal, 
hut  Mr.  Spurgeon  said  his  head  ached  just  as  it  did 
when  he  returned  from  Essex  last  summer,  and  he 
feared  he  was  going  to  be  ns  ill  ns  he  was  at  West- 
wood.  It  was  about  thnt  time  that  Mr.  Spurgeon 
said,  “ My  work  is  done."  He  spoke  on  various  mat- 
ters which  showed  that  he  felt  his  end  was  ap- 
proaching. He  never  said,  “I  have  fought  a good 
fight,  I have  kept  the  faith,  I have  finished  my 
course.  ” It  would  have  been  contrary  to  the  whole 
spirit  of  his  life  to  have  done  so.  For  the  most 
]>art  of  his  illness  he  was  unconscious  and  unable 
to  speak  one  word,  and  uttered  no  dying  testimony. 

Mr.  Haweis'  Words  of  Praise. 

In  the  Engl  ink  Illustrated  for  March  Mr.  Haweis 
writes : 

“Spurgeon  was  the  prophet  of  middle  class  re- 
ligion in  England  for  nearly  half  a century.  Bar- 
ring his  sectarian  theology,  he  was  common  sense 
raised  to  its  highest  power.  That  was  his  secret. 
His  narrow  dogmatism  was  his  defect.  The  times 
were  indeed  growing  out  of  joint  before  he  passed 
away.  The  new  views  sorely  perplexed  him.  He 
beheld  with  terror  bro<xl  after  brood  of  the  strange 
chickens  he  had  hatched  taking  to  the  water.  He 
stood  on  the  bank  shouting  in  bewilderment.  ‘ Down 
grade ! down  grade ' but  they  swam  away  safely 
enough  into  the  broad  waters,  and  he  saw  them  no 
more. 

“But  take  him  all  in  all.  there  is  no  figure  Bince 
old  Simeon's  comparable  to  Spurgeon  as  a great 
middle-class  orator,  and  even  Rowland  Hill's  and 
Simeon’s  piety  and  pulpit  power  rolled  together 
would  hardly  amount  to  one  Spurgeon.  No  one  dis- 
liked the  Pope's  arrogant  assumptions  more  than 
Spurgeon,  but  as  a dogmatic  teacher  the  Pope  would 
have  to  climb  down  before  the  great  Baptist — and 
certainly  no  Pope  over  had  a more  perfect  belief  in 
his  own  infallibility. 

“ He  once  explained  his  system  to  me  : ' Every- 
thing is  purely  voluntary.  We  have  no  power  but 
moral  power — but  we  watch  for  the  souls  of  our 
people  as  those  who  must  give  an  account.  If  we 
know  that  any  one  has  done  wrong — lying,  fraud, 
or  immorality — we  send  an  elder,  and  he  has  to  con- 
fess his  fault  and  promise  amendment.  If  he  does, 
we  take  him  back ; if  not,  we  cut  him  off— that  is 
all ; he  is  simply  cast  off  from  membership.  If  the 


elders  cannot  manage  a case,  they  refer  it  to  me, 
and  I decide.  And,  ’ said  the  great  Baptist  Pope, 
' in  the  space  of  forty  years'  ministry  I have  never 
known  any  appeal  from  my  decision — that  is  final : 
we  have  no  other  way  of  ruling,  but  it  works. ' 

“I  then  asked  him  nhout  his  charities  and  agen- 
cies. He  replied : 

“‘Well,  I am  responsible  for  about  £300  a week 
for  the  various  agencies  floated  and  sustained  by  my 
people  and  under  my  control. ' 

"This  is  not  the  place  to  dwell  at  length  upon 
Spurgeon's  preaching.  He  has  the  credit  not  only 
of  reviving  the  art  of  great  preaching  among  Non- 
conformists, but  of  immensely  quickening  pulpit 
oratory  within  the  establishment.  People  are  no 
longer  afraid — at  least  those  who  liave  any  nature 
in  them — to  be  natural  in  the  pulpit,  which  is, 
after  all,  the  great  secret  of  winning  and  keeping 
attention.  Forcible  wo  all  know  he  was,  but  in  a 
certain  vein  of  delicate  and  almost  sentimental 
piety  he  was  unrivalled.  It  came  out  more  often 
in  his  wonderful  running  expositions  than  even  in 
his  sermons.  The  vast  audience  seemed  literally  to 
hang  upon  his  lips,  and  all  the  time  his  mellow, 
gentle,  searching  voice  hardly  raised  above  its  usual 
talking  pitch ; but  it  travelled  and  subdued  the 
great  space,  and  found  out  every  ear  and  comforted 
every  heart.  No ! we  shall  not  look  upon  his  like 
again.  Spurgeon  was  the  greatest  natural  pulpit 
orator  we  have  had  in  England  for  fifty  years  at 
least.  In  America,  Ward  Beecher  alone  was  his 
equal  in  eloquence,  his  inferior  in  tenderness,  but 
his  superior  in  intellect  and  general  culture. 

“He  belongs  to  that  small  and  select  circle  of  men 
who  stand  out  each  one  separate  and  alone.  He 
had  no  rivals — he  will  have  no  successor.  There  can 
be  but  one  Spurgeon." 

Joseph  Cook's  Tribute  to  Spurgeon. 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  Mr. 
Joseph  Cook’s  Boston  Monday  lecture  on  “Mr. 
Spurgeon's  Character  and  Career,”  which  appears 
in  Our  Day  for  March : 

“The  soul  of  Mr. Spurgeon  was  his  biblical  faith. 
His  keynote,  his  undertone,  his  whole  atmosphere, 
were  biblical.  The  axis  of  the  man  was  evangelical 
truth.  He  believed  that  men  need  saving,  and  that 
they  can  be  saved  only  in  the  biblical  way. 

“As  an  educated  man.  Mr. Spurgeon  is  vastly  un- 
derrated. I read  in  a journal  of  high  position  that 
his  chief  reading  was  the  newspaper,  that  he  knew 
little  theology  except  that  of  the  old  Puritan  divines, 
and  that  he  prepared  his  sermons  very  hastily.  Now 
let  it  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Spurgeon  was  elabo- 
rately educated  in  essentials.  Ho  was  a prodigious 
student  in  his  way,  which  was  a very  shrewd  one. 

I was  once  in  his  library  and  saw  him  go  up  to  cer- 
tain shelves  where  old  Puritan  divines  were  arranged 
and  pat  the  books  on  the  back  as  a man  does  a favor- 
ite steed.  He  was  attached  to  his  theological 
library,  not  only  on  the  Puritan  shelves,  but  to  long 
collections  of  books  representing  various  phases  of 
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theological  thought  and  investigation.  Whatever 
touched  the  Bible  touched  him.  Whatever  touched 
the  inmost  life  of  the  soul  touched  him  to  the 
quick. 

“ When  he  prepared  a sermon,  he  conducted  the 
work  like  a master.  He  knew  the  value  of  the  say- 
ing." You  must  fill  the  reservoir,  then  open  the  flood- 
gates and  let  the  sermon  escape  naturally. ' He  was 
reading  and  meditating  all  the  week,  more  or  less,  on 
theology  and  (tersonal  religion  and  on  the  signs  of 
the  times ; and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  week  ar- 
ranged his  discourses.  Ho  made  very  brief  notes. 
He  lind  unforced  and  incisive  fluency,  coming  from 
both  native  endowment  and  abundant  early  prac- 
tice, so  that  he  spoke  as  easily  and  as  naturally  as 
a bird  sings. 

“He  was  an  editor  of  considerable  eminence.  His 
Sieord  and  Trowel  liad  very  great  influence,  not  only 
in  his  own  denomination  at  home  and  abroad,  but 
far  beyond.  He  could  write  as  well  as  speak.  He 
handled  an  exceedingly  sharp  pen.  As  an  author, 
we  know  very  well  that  his  sermons  have  had  im- 
mense circulation. 

“While  he  was  thus  pre-eminent  as  preacher,  as 
pastor,  as  theological  instructor,  as  editor,  as  author, 
he  ought  to  be  named  as  a reformer  also.  He  had 
such  political  influence  in  London  that  it  was  often 
said  that  he  was  the  only  Radical  who  could  send 
two  members  to  Parliament.  He  championed  scores 
of  good  causes.  He  befriended  in  secret  thousands 
of  the  unknown  [>oor. " 


CARDINAL  MANNING. 

From  a French  Point  of  View. 

UNDER  the  title  “A  Councillor  of  the  Vatican,'' 
an  anonymous  writer  in  the  Xouvelle  Revue 
discusses  Cardinal  Manning’s  worth  and  position  in 
the  Church.  He  assigns  to  the  Cardinal  the  greatest 
share  in  the  change  of  front  on  the  part  of  the 
Papacy  England  has  recently  witnessed.  At  the 
Roman  court  he  was  not  popular — how  could  he  be, 
in  the  official  world  of  hermetically-sealed  tradi- 
tion? But  the  great  modern  Pope  sympathized  with 
tho  great  democratic  bishop.  He  was  the  first  of 
the  Popes  to  break  with  the  system  of  Sextus  V. 
and  adapt  his  government  to  a new  state  of  tilings. 
Formerly,  great  bishops,  when  dissatisfied  with  the 
direction  of  affairs  at  the  Vatican  or  hampered  in 
their  own  action,  placed  themselves  in  either  direct 
or  indirect  opposition  to  the  Roman  See.  To-day, 
instead,  they  try  to  influence  it.  The  world  has 
been  Romanized — Rome  ought  to  bo  universalized. 
Here  we  have  a characteristic  moral  and  psychologi- 
cal phenomenon,  which  seems  to  be  the  unfailing 
prelude  to  the  nationalization  of  the  Papacy  and  the 
central  government  of  the  Church. 

Monsignor  Manning  was  perhaps  the  one  who  un- 
derstood this  situation  most  fully.  The  cordiality 
< f his  relations  with  the  Pope  was  never  for  a 
moment  interrupted  Cardinal  Simconi — a good  old 


traditional  Roman  whose  intellectual  horizon  was 
bounded  by  the  eighteenth  century — frequently  com- 
plained of  his  netivity,  ami  said  of  him  : Serin 
tro/ipo—he  writes  too  much.  Leo  XIII. , however, 
constantly  sought  his  advice,  and  never  came  to  a 
decision  on  the  general  attitude  of  the  Church  with- 
out first  taking  an  opinion  at  Westminster. 

Hence  the  immense  influence  of  the  Cardinal  on 
the  development  of  ecclesiastical,  social,  and  re- 
ligious destinies.  It  was  he  who  determined  the 
Pope's  movement  toward  democracy.  His  confi- 
dential appeals,  his  letters,  his  reports,  were  epoch- 
making  without  becoming  public.  To  break  with 
dynasties  and  concordnta,  to  get  outside  historiial 
traditions  which  had  fallen  to  the  level  of  mere  or- 
naments or  dangerous  obstacles,  to  go  to  the  people, 
to  apply  the  “I  have  pity  on  the  multitudes"  of 
Christ,  to  direct  and  favor  democracy,  to  changc 
the  standing  ground  of  the  Church  with  a view  to 
the  near  future,  to  replace  the  missions  of  nuncks 
by  a more  direct  communication  with  the  bishops, 
whom  he  called  the  natural  representatives  and  ad 
visors  of  the  Pontiff — all  this  was  his  ideal,  his  be- 
lief. This  program  did  not  please  the  Curia,  but 
Leo  XIII.  did  not  discourage  the  bold  and  far-seeing 
will.  It  is  quite  fitting  that  a bishop  should  have 
something  of  the  prophetic  gift.  Cardinal  Manning 
Isdonged  to  tho  race  of  prophets  and  reformers. 
The  Pope  enjoyed  his  originality.  He  had  pene 
tration  enough  to  see  that  the  Cardinal's  visions 
were  true  ones,  though  prevented  by-  his  position 
from  taking  immediate  action  accordingly.  Man 
ning's  opponent,  the  Bishop  of  Salford — a courtier 
and  an  inveterate  Conservative — was  much  more  to 
the  taste  of  the  Propaganda  and  the  Vatican. 

After  dwelliug  on  the  Cardinal’s  intervention  in 
favor  of  Cardinal  Gibbons  and  the  Knights  of  Labor 
and  his  relations  with  the  American  bishops,  whose 
guide  and  inspirer  he  lias  continually  been,  tlie 
writer  concludes:  “Cardinal  Manning  recalls  tlmse 
resolute  and  individualist  cardinals  of  the  Middle 
Ages  whose  persevering  influence  caused  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  Pontificate  and  militant  Catholicism 
toward  other  methods  and  a new  policy.  If  the 
Holy  See  and  the  Church  are  on  the  point  of  open 
ing  the  social  and  democratic  era,  it  is  to  Cardinal 
Manning  that  the  honor  of  having  hastened  this 
change  is  due.  As  man.  bishop,  cardinal,  and  social 
reformer,  that  is  his  mark  in  history.” 

The  Secret  of  His  Strength. 

The  Lyceum,  the  organ  of  the  Jesuits  of  Dublin, 
discusses  the  secret  of  Cardinal  Manning's  influence 
upon  tire  affairs  of  his  time.  It  says  : “He united 
in  himself — and  it  is  here,  to  our  thinking,  tlial 
the  secret  of  his  strength  will  be  found  to  lie — two 
tendencies  or  frames  of  mind  which  are  in  conflict 
often  and  are  held  by  many  to  be  irreconcilable 
He  clung,  as  not  many  even  among  churchmen  have 
clung  in  our  day,  to  the  centre  of  religious  truth . 
but  he  refused  to  accept  unauthorized  traditions 
and  personal  views  as  the  binding  expression  of 
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that  central  teaching.  He  was  Ultramontane  as  the 
Pope  himself ; but  he  was  freely  and  outspokenly  at 
variance  with  many  a theory  which  its  enemies  and 
its  advocates  would  identify  with  Rome. 

“Cardinal  Manning,  like  Leo  XIII.,  had  read  the 
signs  of  the  time  aright ; and  his  natural  democracy, 
as  robust  as  Mr.  Gladstone's  or  Mr.  Morley’s,  was 
quickened  and  strengthened  by  the  conviction  that 
the  future  of  the  Church  would  be  determined  by 
the  masses.  His  advocacy  of  Irish  claims  and  his 
relations  with  the  Irish  members  cost  him  not  a 
few  friendships,  it  was  rumored,  among  the  high 
Tory  faithful,  even  of  his  own  flock.  His  advocacy 
of  London  labor  drew  down  on  him  the  censure  and 
the  sarcasm  of  Tory  leader-writers  and  of  employ- 
ers’ friends.  His  preference  of  League  of  the  Cross 
meetings  and  poor-school  festivals  to  religious  gath- 
erings where  rank  and  fashion  made  display  was  a 
puzzle  and  a pain  to  Catholic  ‘society.’  His  out- 
sjMiken  admiration  for  all  who  had  the  people's  wel- 
fare honestly  at  heart — for  men  as  widely  differing 
as  the  late  Mr.  A.  M.  Sullivan  and  Mr.  Powderly  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Mr.  John  Burns,  Mr.  8tead,  and 
General  Booth  upon  the  other — was  a stone  of  scan- 
dal to  the  older  Conservative  orthodoxy.  But  he 
held  on  his  way,  unmoved  by  open  as  by  covert  op- 
jxmition  ; he  had  the  approval  of  thinking  men  ; and 
already,  in  his  own  lifetime,  a rich  reward  was 
given  to  him,  not  in  personal  popularity  or  social 
distinction — though  these  too  came  to  him  in  fullest 
measure  — but  in  the  altered  feeling  toward  the 
Church  of  vast  numbers  beyond  the  bounds  even  of 
his  own  race  and  tongue,  who  had  previously  iden- 
tified her  with  those  interests  only  which  they  were 
engaged  in  combating,  and — more  precious  still — in 
the  spread  among  the  Church’s  rulera  of  the  spirit 
and  the  views  of  which  he  was  the  courageous  ex- 
ponent. For  it  did  need  courage  to  take  up  the  po- 
sition which  Cardinal  Manning  took.” 

The  Cardinal  as  Priest. 

Mr.  Kegan  Paul,  in  the  Net rbery  House  Review, 
writes  sympathetically  of  Cardinal  Manning.  He 
says  : 

“ He  would  speak  with  no  reserve  of  his  old  life 
and  the  new,  the  men  he  had  known,  the  causes  and 
controversies  in  which  he  had  engaged — always 
with  large  appreciation  of  the  aims  and  cliarac- 
ters  of  other  men  and  other  societies  than  his  own. 
Nor  did  he  force,  even  in  religion,  his  own  views; 
a few  pregnant  sentences  would  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
what  they  were,  but  he  never  invited  discussion, 
well  knowing  its  general  futility.  But  if  the  visitor 
had  come  to  consult  him  on  religion,  then  the  man 
of  the  world,  the  demagogue,  the  fighter  vanished, 
and  the  priest  was  all  in  all,  ready  to  advise,  con- 
sole, or  warn,  to  rebuke  or  praise,  ns  the  case  needed. 
Nor  was  there  wanting  sarcasm  or  humor  to  lend 
force  and  pungency  to  the  more  spiritual  ]>art  of 
his  salutary  discourse. 

“In  the  strife  between  labor  and  capital  his  sym- 
pathies were  always  on  the  side  of  labor.  The  po- 


litico-economical views  of  Mr.  Ruskin  and  Mr. 
Henry  George  were  his  own,  nor  would  one  of  so 
simple  and  frugal  a life  have  cared  much  even  if  he 
had  understood  that  the  views  of  either,  carried  in- 
to practice,  would  greatly  lessen  the  luxuries  and 
delicate  living  of  the  rich.  He  said  once  with  ve- 
hemence to  the  present  writer,  then  not  a Roman 
Catholic,  and  not  at  all  within  the  inner  circle  of 
the  Cardinal's  acquaintance,  ‘Were  I not  Cardinal- 
Archbishop  of  Westminster,  I could  find  it  in  me  to 
be  a demagogue.  * And  lie  meant  it  fully  as  he  saw 
the  dangers  as  well  as  the  power  which  attach  to 
such  a one. 

“He  wore  his  insignia  of  personal  poverty  with  a 
courtly  grace,  and  looked  no  leas  a prince  in  his 
study  than  when  he  pontificated  in  his  pro-cathedral. 
His  poverty  was  most  complete,  and  valuable  gifts 
reached  him  only  to  be  passed  on  to  others.  If  he 
received  a costly  crucifix,  it  became  a wedding 
present ; or  a manual  of  prayers  in  richest  binding, 
it  was  turned  to  a confirmation  gift.  No  regular  of 
an  order  vowed  to  jxiverty  could  have  been  more 
detached  from  personal  possessions  than  he. " 

Archdeacon  Farrar’s  Testimony. 

Archdeacon  Farrar,  writing  in  the  Review  of  the 
Churches  (London)  for  February  15  on  Cardinal 
Manning,  says: 

“The  outburst  of  admiration  which  his  death 
evoked  among  many  English  churchmen  had  not 
in  it  the  least  touch  of  crypto- Romanism.  Many 
of  us — epecially  those  of  us  who.  like  myself,  had 
the  privilege  of  knowing  him  well — admired  and 
loved  him  for  his  largeness  of  heart,  the  glow  and 
earnestness  of  his  humanity,  and  for  the  true  catho- 
licity which  was  so  comprehensive  tliat  many  re- 
garded it  as  characteristically  uncatholic.  He  was  an 
ascetic  who  lived  in  the  utmost  personal  simplicity. 
He  did  not  regard  luxury  and  ostentation  as  neces- 
sary to  the  maintenance  of  his  position,  but  lived 
in  a bare  house  on  meals  which  would  make  ninety  - 
nine  servants  out  of  a hundred  give  notice  after  a 
day’s  trial.  He  has  left  behind  him  a great  name 
and  a great  example,  and  it  would  be  well  for  the 
Church  of  England  if  she  had  one  or  two  bishops 
who  would  learn  from  him  how  a great  ecclesiastic 
may  win  the  enthusiastic  confidence  of  the  working 
classes  and  stamp  his  influence  on  the  humanitarian 
progress  of  the  age.  ” 


In  Regions  Beyond  (London)  there  is  a very 
vigorous  appeal  to  Christian  churches  to  rally  round 
the  anti -opium  banner  and  put  down  the  opium 
trade.  The  strain  of  the  agitation  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  extract : 

“Can  Christianity  overthrow  the  opium  traffic? 
Asia  is  waiting  for  the  answer  to  that  question. 
And  to  give  in  reply  an  unhesitating,  glad,  confi- 
dent ‘Yes.’  supported  by  the  doing  of  the  deed,  is 
the  privilege  and  duty  of  the  churches  of  this 
country. " 
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SIR  MORELL  MACKENZIE. 

MR.  HARRY  HOW  contributes  an  interview 
with  Sir  Morel)  Mackenzie  to  the  Strand 
Magazine  for  February.  It  is  copiously  illustrated, 
and  abounds  with  details  of  the  upholstery  and  the 
furniture  of  the  person  interviewed,  which  is  char- 
acteristic of  these  articles.  The  following  personal 
details  will  he  read  with  interest : 

“Sir  Morell  was  born  at  Leytonstone  in  1887,  and 
comes  of  a distinguished  medical  family.  He  was 
educated  at  a private  school  at  Walthamstow,  un- 
der the  care  of  Dr.  tlreig,  where  he  remained  until 
he  was  sixteen  years  of  age.  He  was  always  pas- 
sionately fond  of  natural  history,  and  this  possibly 
had  something  to  do  with  turning  his  thoughts 
toward  medicine.  He  always  wanted  to  enter  the 
medical  profession,  but  the  cost  of  the  necessary 
education  was  too  great  for  his  mother — his  father 
being  dead  at  this  time — so  that  it  seemed  probable 
that  a commercial  carver  was  to  fall  to  his  lot. 
While  the  majority  of  his  schoolfellows  went  to 
India,  he,  on  saying  good-by' to  Dr.  Ureig,  started 
life  os  a junior  clerk  in  the  Union  Assurance  Com- 
pany, where  he  remained  for  two  years.  However, 
in  1850,  a relation  came  forward,  and  the  young 
clerk  was  sent  to  the  txindon  Hospital.  Here  he 
greatly  distinguished  himself,  winning  the  senior 
gold  medal  for  surgery  and  the  senior  gold  medal 
for  clinical  medicine. 

“‘In  1858  I went  to  Paris— after  passing  my  ex- 
ams.— where  I spent  a useful  year, ' said  Sir  Morell, 
'and  from  there  to  Vienna  and  I’esth.  It  was  at  the 
latter  city  that  I met  Professor  Czermak,  who  was 
just  then  devoting  much  time  and  labor  to  the 
laryngoscope.  I really  went  to  see  the  city,  but  I 
came  across  an  instrument  which  at  once  claimed 
my  every  thought.  I suw  what  a future  there  was 
for  it,  and  a great  friendship  sprang  up  between 
Czermak  and  myself.  On  my  return  to  England  I 
brought  the  instrument  back  with  me,  and  directed 
my  whole  attention  to  it.’" 

After  being  appointed  resident  medical  officer  at 
the  London  Hospital,  he  was  selected  as  visiting 
physician,  and  then  he  decided  to  make  a special 
study  of  throat  diseases.  Ho  founded  the  Throat 
Hospital  in  Golden  Square  in  1873.  The  interviewer 
preserves  two  of  Sir  Morell’s  prescriptions. 

“‘The  great  tiling,’  prescribed  Sir  Morrell,  'is  to 
try  and  harden  the  throat ; do  not  wrap  it  up  too 
much.  Endeavor  to  make  the  neck  as  capable  of 
exposure  as  the  fact-.  We  do  not  cover  up  our 
faces,  and  they  are  practically  the  linrdiest  jiart  of 
our  bodies.  Of  course,  when  a person  gets  to  a cer- 
tain age  it  is  too  late  for  this.  Keep  the  throat  free 
from  wrappings.  The  throat  is  the  entrance  to  the 
lungs — a very  vital  part,  narrow  and  tender.  Tin* 
great  feather  boos  and  Medici  collars  which  ladies 
wear  round  the  neck,  and  the  stifling  muffiers  which 
men  put  on,  aro  calculated  to  do  harm.  I recom- 
mend turn-down  collars.  Gargling  with  cold  salt 
water  in  the  morning  is  a very  excellent  thing,  also 


bathing  tlie  throat,  first  with  very  hot  water,  and 
then  with  very  cold.  The  throat  gets  the  effect  of 
a sudden  shock. '” 

Tlie  second  extract  relates  to  smoking : 

“‘I  would  say  to  any  one  who  finds  total  abeti 
nence  too  heroic  a stretch  of  virtue,  let  him  smoke 
only  after  a substantial  meal,  and.  if  he  be  a singer 
or  a speaker.  let  him  do  so  after,  and  never  before 
using  his  voice.  Let  him  smoke  a mild  Havana, 
or  a long-stemmed  pipe  cliarged  with  some  cool 
smoking  tobacco.  If  the  cliarms  of  the  cigarette  are 
irresistible,  let  it  be  smoked  tlirough  a mouthpiece 
which  is  kept  clean  with  ultra-Mohammedan  strict 
ness.  Let  him  refrain  from  smoking  pipe,  cigar, 
or  cigarette  to  tlie  bitter  and.  it  may  be  added, 
rank  and  oily  end.  Your  Turk,  who  is  very  choice 
in  his  smoking  aud  thoroughly  understands  tlie  art. 
always  throws  away  the  near  lialf  of  his  cigarette. 
Let  the  singer  who  wishes  to  keep  in  tlie  “perfect 
way"  refrain  from  inhaling  the  smoke,  nnd  let  him 
take  it  as  an  axiom  that  tlie  man  in  whom  tobacco 
increases  the  flow  of  saliva  to  any  marked  degree 
is  not  intended  by  Nature  to  smoke.  Let  him  be 
strictly  moderate  in  indulgence — the  precise  limits 
each  man  must  settle  for  himself — and  he  will  get 
all  the  good  effect  of  tlie  soothing  plant  without 
the  bane  which  lurks  in  it  when  used  to  excess. 


FROM  CHICAGO  TO  LIVERPOOL. 

Lieut.  Charles  c.  Rogers,  u.s.n.,  m 

tributes  an  elaborate  paper  to  the  March 
Scribner' » on  “Tlie  Water  Route  from  Chicago  to  the 
Ocean. " in  which  the  great  importance  to  the  coni 
mercial  world  this  growing  line  of  transportation 
lias  already  assumed  is  strongly  emphasized. 

“ If  a thread  be  stretched  upon  a globe  f rom  any 
point  in  the  English  Channel  to  Toledo,  on  Lake 
Erie,  it  will  be  found  that  the  deviation  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  from  it  does  not  exceed  30  miles,  this 
straight  line  connecting  the  greatest  food-consuls 
ing  country  in  Europe  with  tlie  greatest  food-pro 
ducing  country  in  America.  Tlie  distance  from 
Chicago  to  Liverpool  by  this  river  is  4,500  miles, 
one-half  of  which  is  covered  by  the  great  inland 
route  through  the  lakes  to  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle  " 
Tlie  vitals  of  this  lake  route  are  the  Welland  and 
St.  Lawrence  canals.  The  former  connects  lake 
Ontario  with  Lake  Erie,  and  the  latter  avoids  tin- 
frequent  rapids  and  obstructions  on  the  St.  La» 
renco  River.  Tlie  New  Welland  Canal  is  a niagniti 
cent  structure,  27  miles  long,  repeatedly  interseetd 
by  roads  and  railroads  crossing  by  means  of  in*n 
central-pivoted  swing-bridges:  $24,000,000  have 
been  expended  on  it,  $14,000,000  more  on  the  St 
Lawrence ; and  before  the  work  is  completed  it  is 
expected  that  the  total  expenditure  will  reach  $>♦ 
000, 000.  “ The  construction  of  the  lock  at  Nault  Str 
Marie  aud  other  necessary  improvements  will  swell 
the  sum  to  $60,000,000,  the  final  result  being  a navi- 
gable depth  of  14  feet  between  Lake  Superior  and 
Montreal. 
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“The  whaleback  steamers  of  the  American  Steel 
Barge  Company  are  the  largest  vessels  that  have 
linseed  through  the  Welland  Canal ; they  are  265 
feet  long,  38  feet  beam,  and  liave  an  average  draught 
of  15  feet  when  loaded  ; they  run  the  rapids  of  the 
St.  Lawrence. ” 

Of  courso  the  drawback  to  this  magnificent  road- 
way is  the  winter,  with  its  long  freeze,  lasting  in 
St.  Lawrence  waters  from  about  November  25  to 
April  25  and  on  the  lakes  about  one  month  less. 

The  following  paragraph  of  Mr.  Rogers' gives  a 
strong  impression  of  the  business  of  Chicago,  the 
great  western  terminus  of  the  route : 

“ Its  total  trade  for  1880  is  estimated  at  $1,442,500,- 
000.  The  wholesale  trade  is  stated  at  $462, 500,  (MX), 
but  it  is  as  a manufacturing  city,  especially  in  iron 
and  steel,  that  Chicago  shows  the  greatest  advance. 

“There  are  now  6 rolling  mills,  28  foundries,  88 
machinery  and  boiler  works,  70  galvanic  iron,  tin 
• and  slate-roofing  works,  besides  car-wheel,  stove, 
steam-fitting,  and  many,  other  manufactories.  In 
all  there  are  3,250  manufactories  in  operation,  and 
their  total  output  is  valued  at  $555,000,000.  Ship- 
building. too,  is  becoming  an  important  industry ; 
a fine  steel  steamer  of  4.600  tons  displacement  was 
launched  last  February  from  the  yards  of  the  Chicago 
Ship  building  Company  for  the  Minnesota  iron 
trade,  and  three  others  are  now  building.” 


THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  ROADS. 

THE  Forum  for  March  contains  an  article  on  the 
improvement  of  roads,  by  Col.  Albert  A.  Pope, 
who,  as  every  one  knows,  is  an  authority  on  this 
subject.  His  views  as  to  what  should  be  dune  to 
better  the  condition  of  our  much-neglected  roads 
he  himself  sums  up  os  follows  : 

“ I would  have  each  State  by  a legislative  enact- 
ment do  at  once  two  or  three  things  in  the  direction 
of  this  movement,  viz.,  procure  and  disseminate 
information  by  establishing  a bureau  where  the 
facts  relating  to  the  expense,  mechanical  construc- 
tion, care,  durability,  use,  and  extent  of  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  roads  slinll  be  known  and  ascertained  ; 
then  I would  have  some  kind  of  State  supervision 
and  advisory’  assistance  by  a competent  engineer  or 
engineers  appointed  by  the  State  in  aid  of  road  and 
bridge  building  and  repairing  upon  scientific  prin- 
ciples and  upon  u comprehensive  and  economical 
plan  for  the  whole  State  ; thirdly,  I would  have  the 
State  either  own  or  control  and  maintain  some 
through  highways,  connecting  the  princi|>al  towns 
in  the  State,  and  connecting  these  with  the  princi- 
pal towns  of  neighboring  States,  where  they  are  most 
needed,  either  for  great  public  exigencies  or  for  the 
greatest  general  use.  The  State  would  thus  pro- 
mote the  equalization  and  the  general  reduction  of 
expense  of  construction  and  maintenance  of  these 
main  roads,  and  would  give  a profitable  example  and  a 
strong  incentive  to  the  adjacent  towns  hi  construct 
better  contributory  roads  as  feeders  to  tile  main  ones. 


I would  have  the  State  divide  the  expenses  of  this 
scheme  of  road  betterment  in  the  tax  levy,  so  that 
part  of  it  should  be  apportioned  to  the  whole  State, 
part  to  the  counties  through  which  the  roads  ran, 
and  part  to  the  towns.  And,  further,  I would  have 
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this  tax  levy  kept  small  and  the  investment  ade- 
quate and  quickly  made  by  the  business  man's 
method  of  borrowing  the  money  on  long  loans.  It 
would  thus  be  easily  paid  out  of  the  profits  by  those 
sharing  them.” 

Colonel  Pope  holds  that  this  plan  would  meet  the 
objections  to  State  control  and  maintenance  of  roads 
generally  raised  by  the  farmers.  Under  it  the  op- 
portunity of  working  out  a portion  of  their  taxes 
upon  the  town  roods  tributary  to  the  main  roods  is 
left  to  the  farmers,  and  at  tile  same  time  their  taxa- 
tion is  not  increased  in  the  aggregate  for  roods,  be- 
cause the  expense  of  the  general  or  ‘through’  loads 
is  to  lie  provided  for  by  loans  and  to  be  distributed  to 
the  counties  and  the  State,  uud  this  distribution  will 
result  in  the  more  populous  neighborhood  and 
wealthy  people  paying  most  of  the  tax.” 


The  Latest  and  Newest  in  French  Literature. — 

This  is  the  title  of  an  amusing  but  instructive  article 
by  Dr.  Paul  Lindau  in  the  March  number  of  Nord 
uud  Sild.  It  is  also  a review  of  the  book  recently 
published  by  M.  Jules  Huret,  “the  clever  journalist, 
the  pearl  among  reporters  and  interviewers,”  con- 
taining the  results  of  his  inquiries  on  the  evolution 
of  the  French  literature  of  to-day.  The  whole  in- 
quiry, according  to  Dr.  Lindau,  had  no  results  at 
all,  but  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
youngest  writers  have  very  little  respect  or  rever- 
ence for  the  older  and  better-known  authors,  where- 
as the  really  famous  authors  show  nothing  but  toler- 
ance and  mercy  in  their  criticisms  of  the  attempts  of 
the  literary  efforts  of  the  youngest  among  them. 
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THE  FARMER  AND  THE  RAILWAY. 

IN  the  Century  for  March  Prof.  Henry  Carter 
Adams,  of  Michigan  University,  who  is  also  the 
statistician  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
makes  an  admirably  concise  and  lucid  statement  of 
the  railway  problem  in  its  relation  to  the  fanner. 

His  paper,  “The  Farmer  and  Railway  Legisla- 
tion, " explains  how  it  is  that  this  is  a separate  and 
unique  side  of  the  problem  ; tliat  whereas  the  mer- 
chant and  manufacturer  can  move  themselves  and 
their  plants  about  into  independence  of  any  par- 
ticular injustice  by  common  carriers,  the  farmer  is 
tethered  to  his  acres  and  must  take  what  Providence 
and  the  nearest  railway  will  bring  him  ; that  while 
the  first  can  regulate  their  shipping  and  patronage 
and  make  plans  ahead  to  circumvent  unjust  de- 
mands, the  farmer  must  ship  his  produce  at  a par 
ticular  time  in  the  year  which  the  railroad  knows  of 
as  well  as  he ; and  hence  the  railroad  can  make 
plans  to  circumvent  him. 

COMPETITION  AND  FUXTIATI.NU  RATES. 

That  the  railroads  cannot  be  safely  left  to  the 
regulation  of  natural  competition  has  lieen  demon- 
strated practically  by  experience  and  theoretically 
on  the  economic  ground  tliat  they  are  subject  to  the 
“law  of  incieasing  returns."  Competition  means 
constantly  fluctuating  rates  with  a final  adjustment 
at  the  expense  of  the  people. 

“ BtTt  the  burden  of  fluctuating  rates  rests  upon  the 
farmer  in  a peculiar  manner,  because  they  render 
it  difficult  for  him  to  reach  the  central  market.  It 
is  sometimes  asked  why  fanners  do  not  themselves 
send  their  produce  to  the  market  and  consign  it  to 
commission  merchants  who  shall  place  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  to  their  credit.  In  this  manner  the 
number  of  middlemen  who  live  from  handling  prod- 
uce would  be  greatly  decreased,  and  there  would 
result  a much  better  organization  of  national  in- 
dustry than  at  present  exists.  The  farmer  would 
indirectly  ns  a member  of  the  community,  as  well 
as  directly  in  his  capacity  of  a producer,  be  de- 
cidedly benefited  by  the  cliange.  One  cannot  say 
that  such  a step  would  be  taken  by  the  farmers 
should  freight  rates  be  rendered  more  stable,  but  it 
is  certain  that  without  stable  rates  such  a step  must 
forever  be  impossible. 

RAILWAY  LEGISLATION. 

“There  has  been  created. ” says  Professor  Adams, 
“ in  this  country  during  the  past  twenty  years  u 
vast  governmental  organization,  which,  if  per- 
mitted to  develop  as  experience  points  the  way.  and 
if  supported  by  the  enlightened  sentiment  of  the 
public,  will  surely  solve  the  railway  problem  with- 
out endangering  the  stability  of  our  democratic  in- 
stitutions. " 

Professor  Adams  speakH.  of  course,  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  and  of  the  thirty  State 
railroad  commissions.  He  lays  great  stress  on  the 
good  which  must  result  from  the  publicity  of  the 


reports  made  by  the  railroad  companies  to  these 
commissions. 

“ Aside  from  the  principle  of  publicity,  which  is 
common  to  them  all,  railroad  commissions  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes,  according  as  they  conform 
to  the  Massachusetts  or  to  the  Illinois  type.  TV 
former  of  these  may  be  characterized  as  supervis 
ory,  the  latter  as  supervisory  and  regulative.  Coni 
missions  of  the  Massachusetts  type  have  direct  and 
final  jurisdiction  over  certain  minor  questions  that 
arise,  and  are  also  intrusted  with  the  control  of  all 
technical  matters  which  concern  the  safety  and 
convenience  of  the  public.  Outside  of  this  their 
duties  are  limited  to  such  inspection  as  is  necessary 
to  determine  whether  the  laws  established  by  the 
legislature  are  properly  observed. 

“The  Illinois  Commission,  on  the  other  hand.  has 
had  conferred  upon  it,  in  addition  to  such  general 
functions  as  are  assigned  to  commissioners  in 
Massachusetts,  certain  (lowers  that  are  partly  ad- 
ministrati ve  and  partly  judicial.  For  example 
commissioners  of  this  type  are  empowered  to  reviv- 
or alter  rates,  or,  indeed,  impose  schedules  of  rat» 
on  the  railway  companies.  They  may  also  regulate 
connections  between  roads  and  fix  terms  for  ex- 
change of  traffic.  Besides  these  powers,  oommu- 
sioners  of  the  Illinois  type  are  competent  to  hear 
complaints  under  oath,  to  compel  the  attendance  of 
either  party  to  a complaint,  to  subpoena  witnesses 
and  in  the  name  of  the  State  to  institute  proceed 
ings  against  the  road." 

Poor-Law  Reform. — Mr.  H.  C.  Bourne,  in  HacmH 
fan’s  for  February,  lifts  up  his  parable  against  stale 
pensions  in  England.  He  maintains  that  if  the 
English  once  begin  compulsory  pensions,  “they 
will  witness  a repetition  of  the  process  which  luts 
lieen  observed  in  the  history  of  elementary  edura 
tion.  Just  us  state  assistance  was  followed  by  com 
pulsion,  and  compulsory  attendance  at  school  kxl 
to  free  education,  so  compulsory  insurance  would 
very  possibly  result  in  free  pensions. " 

What,  then,  should  be  done?  Mr.  Bourne  thinks 
that  nothing  much  more  can  be  done  excepting 
humanize  the  workhouse.  He  says  : “In  recent 
years  much  improvement  has  been  effected  in  work 
houses,  but  in  many  parts  of  the  country  much  still 
remains  to  be  done.  The  changes  which  seem  to 
me  to  be  most  desirable  are  in  the  direction  of  bet 
ter  classification  and  of  providing  suitable  occupa 
tion.  Elaborate  classification  no  doubt  entails  much 
expense,  but  money  can  scarcely  be  better  spent  than 
in  insuring  that  comparatively  respectable  people  are 
not  compelled  to  associate  with  the  depraved.  Want 
of  employment,  again,  is  probably  the  cause  of 
much  of  the  dreariness  which  strikes  the  visitor  in 
the  workhouse.  Why  should  not  old  |ieople  be  en- 
couraged to  occupy  their  time  in  work  as  nearly  a* 
possible  like  tlrnt  to  which  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed?  Any  reform  of  this  kind  makes  life  in  the 
workhouse  happier  without  making  it  in  any  war 
more  attractive  in  anticipation." 


THE  PERIODICALS  REVIEWED. 


THE  PREUSSISCHE  JAHRBUCHER  AND  ITS  EDITOR. 

THE  well-known  German  magazine,  called  the  lYeue- 
irische  Jahrbiicher , or  Prussian  Annals,  founded  in 
1858,  enjoys  the  reputation  of  being  almost  the  heaviest 
reading  that  we  get  in  the  German  reviews,  and  there 
are  no  illustrations  to  relieve  the  solid  nature  of  its  pages. 
But  there  has  been  one  exception.  Lost  July  there  was 
an  illustration  of  a charming  little  piece  of  sculpture,  an 
early  work  by  Michael  Angelo.  A more  recent  departure 
was  the  introduction  of  fiction— novels  which  illustrate 
the  newest  literary  “tendencies;"  and  as  it  is  in  France 
where  the  battle  of  the  “tendencies ” is  liveliest,  French 
stories  were  to  have  the  preference.  “The  End  of  the 
Dream,"  by  M.  George  Duruy,  inaugurated  the  series. 
“Mr.  Isaacs,"  by  Mr.  Marion  Crawford,  followed;  and 
“ On  the  Tiber,”  by  Graria  Pierantoni-Mancini,  is  at 
present  running  in  tho  Jahrbiicher.  Another  new  feature 
is  “ Reviews  and  Notices”  of  now  books.  The  editor,  Dr. 
linns  Delbrtiek,  is  a professor  of  history  at  the  Berlin 
University  and  the  author  of  “The  Strategy  of  Pericles,” 
« life  of  Field  Marshal  Count  Neithardt  von  Gneisenau, 
and  a volume  of  “Historical  and  Political  Essays.” 


PROFESSOR  HANS  DELBRCCK. 


Tho  February  nnmlicr  contains  no  fewer  than  three 
articles  on  educational  questions.  That  on  the  Prussian 
Elementary  Education  Bill,  presumably  by  Dr.  DelbrQck 
himself,  is  noticed  elsewhere.  Herr  A.  Nchoenflies  writes 
on  the  “ Overcrowding  in  the  Higher  Teaching  Profession,” 
hut  does  not  find  the  evil  so  great  as  it  has  already  been 
pictured.  Much  more  interesting  is  Herr  Paul  Cauer's 
criticism  of  the  new  high-school  reforms,  which  he  makes 
out  to  consist  mainly  of  vexatious  and  absurd  rules  and 
regulations.  The  regulations,  at  any  rate,  now  occupy 
77  pages,  against  45  pages  in  1882,  and  the  whole  code  is 


full  of  inconsistencies.  “To  train  youth  for  a free  and 
independent  activity  ” is  set  down  as  the  chief  end  of 
education;  while  the  activity  of  the  teacher,  who  by  his 
example  has  to  exercise  the  greatest  influence  on  his  pu- 
pils, is  everywhere  cranijxxl  by  warnings  and  prohibitions 
of  every  kind.  Another  important  article,  though  over  a 
year  late,  is  the  history  of  the  text  of  the  Oberammergau 
Passion  Play. 


MR.  ERNEST  BOWEN-ROWULND8, 
Editor  of  the  Welth  lie  view. 


WELSH  REVIEW. 

THE  first  place  in  tho  Welsh  Review  tor  March  is 
given  to  an  article  on  the  Balfour  administration, 
by  Mr.  Atherley  Jones.  Mr.  W.  O.  Brigstocke  has  an 
article  on  “Welsh  County  Councils,”  in  which  he  maintains 
that  they  have  proved  a success,  and  that  Welshmen  may 
well  be  intrusted  with  wider  powers  of  self-government. 
Mr.  B.  O.  Evans  contributes  a paper  on  the  “Welsh  Lan- 
guage and  Education,”  in  which  he  asserts  that  three- 
fourths  of  tho  people  of  Wales  do  not  use  the  English 
language  in  their  ordinary  intercourse  with  each  other, 
and  thut  there  are  large  districts  in  these  counties,  except 
in  Radnorshire,  in  which  there  is  not  a word  of  English 
heard  from  January  to  December.  The  total  annual 
value  of  Welsh  literature  of  all  kinds  is  estimated  by  ouo 
of  the  leading  Welsh  firms  as  exceeding  £200,000.  There 
are  seventeen  weekly  newHjwijiers  published  in  Wekh,  the 
circulation  varying  from  1,500  to  23,000.  In  the  Non- 
conformist chapels  seventy -six  of  the  services  are  in  Welsh 
and  twenty-four  in  English.  Even  after  the  children 
have  passed  through  the  English  schools  they  seldom  pick 
up  an  English  lxx>k  or  a pa(>er.  They  learn  English 
won  Is,  but  they  do  not  master  English  ideas. 

Prof.  W.  R.  Sorley  has  an  article  on  “ Lord  Herbert  of 
Cher  bury,”  and  Miss  Orme  replies  to  Mrs.  Winifred  Phil- 
lips, in  which  she  stat«*  the  reasons  why  her  section  of 
the  Women's  Liberal  Federation  refused  to  make  woman 
suffrage  a plonk  on  its  program. 
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THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 


THE  FORUM. 

SEVEN  “ Leading  Articles”  have  been  selected  from 
the  Forum  for  March:  two  on  “Tho  (Question  of 
Free  Coinage,'  by  Mr.  E.  O.  Leech  and  Hon.  R.  P.  Blond; 
two  on  “ Authors'  Complaints  and  Publishers"  Profits,” 
by  Mr.  Walter  Besant  and  Mr.  Charles  Todd;  “Industrial 
Progress  of  the  South,”  by  Gen.  Alexander;  “An  Indus- 
trial Revolution  by  Good  Roads,”  by  Col.  A.  A.  Pope, 
and  * Methods  of  Restricting  Immigration,”  by  Senator 
Chandler. 

POLITICAL  CORRUPTION  IN  MARYLAND. 

The  number  opens  with  an  article  on  “ Political  Cor- 
ruption in  Maryland,”  by  Mr.  Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  who 
deals  unsparingly  with  the  manner  in  which  politics  are 
manipulated  in  that  State.  Mr.  Bonaparte  lias  been  act- 
ive in  various  movements  for  political  reform  in  Mary- 
land, and  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  tho  condition  of 
which  he  writes. 

The  state  of  political  corruption  could  hardly  be  worse 
than  as  here  presented : “ It  is  safe  to  say  that  a majority 
of  those  there  holding  prominent  positions  of  public  trust 
are  widely  and  reasonably  believed  to  have  at  some  stage 
of  their  political  career  either  taken  part  in  fraud,  bribery, 
or  violence  at  legal  or  ‘primary"  elections,  or  knowingly 
accepted  offices  or  nominations  secured  by  such  means. 
And  of  tho  really  influential  jxditicians,  whether  in  or 
out  of  office,  the  big  and  little  "bosses"  and  members  of 
"rings’  of  various  diameters,  who  are  tho  State’s  true 
rulers,  every  one  has  been  more  or  less  implicated  in 
scandals  of  this  character,  and  nearly  every  one  notori- 
ously owes  his  power  to  dexterity  and  success  in  falsifying 
tho  expression  of  the  people’s  or  of  his  party’s  will  at  the 
polls.  One  of  them  was  a leader  in  tho  disorders  of 
‘know-nothing*  times;  another  was  presented  for  ‘stuffing* 
a ballot-box  while  serving  as  judge  of  election  in  1875;  a 
third  (of  somewhat  humbler  degree)  was  tried  for  illegally 
and  fraudulently  striking  names  from  the  list  of  voters, 
os  officer  of  registration,  in  1885;  the  l>est-known  and  most 
nearly  omnipotent  of  all  has  l»een  publicly  and  repoutcdly 
accused  of  complicity  in  corrupt  practices  at  elections 
and  challenged  to  suo  a responsible  accuser;  unlike  his 
brother-boss  (and  brother- Senator)  from  Pennsylvania, 
he  has  alwnys  declined.  Many  of  these  men  have  crim- 
inal records;  those  who  have  not  are  indebted  for  im- 
munity not  to  nny  public  belief  in  their  innocence,  not 
even,  in  most  cases,  to  the  want  of  tangible  evidenco 
against  them,  but  simply  to  their  ‘pull.*  Whether  tech- 
nically criminals  or  not,  they  are  the  allies  and  patrons 
of  habitunl  law-breakers.  Try  to  prosecute  a gambler  or 
brothel  -keeper  or  offender  against  the  liquor  laws,  and 
you  aw  morally  certain  to  find  him  shielded  by  the  influ- 
ence of  some  |M>litirin».  Indeed,  the  wishes  of  profes- 
sional offenders  of  the  classes  indicated  have  great  weight 
in  the  choice  of  public  officers,  at  least  in  Baltimore. 
While  it  was  doubtful  whom  the  bosses  would  select  as 
Stato’a  Attorney  last  autumn,  one  of  the  candidates 
ojjeuly  congratulated  himself  on  being  promised  the  sup- 
port of  ‘all  the  policy-dealers  except  two.*  ” 

A CASE  OF  OOOD  CITY  GOVERNMENT. 

In  his  article  on  Dresden,  Professor  Francis  G.  Peabody 
thus  contrasts  the  government  of  cities  in  the  United 
States  with  the  method  of  administration  in  the  German 
Empire:  “With  us  municipal  offices  aw  the  spoils  of  suc- 
cessful politicians;  in  Germany  they  are  tho  prizes  of 
successful  experts.  Good  city  administration  with  us  is 
an  accident.  It  occurs  because  the  man  with  the  appoint- 
ing power  bapjxmH  to  appoiut  a good  agent.  In  Germany 


city  work  is  a science,  as  far  from  politics  as  is  the  science 
of  engineering  or  architecture.  Each  salaried  alderman 
is  responsible  for  a single  department  or  for  sever*! 
closely  allied  parts  of  the  public  business.  He  does  not 
serve,  as  do  our  aldermen,  on  three  or  four  scattered 
committees — schools,  licenses,  and  sewers — about  none  of 
which  ho  has  any  scientific  knowledge.  He  is  elected  to 
his  office  because  of  his  knowledge  and  skill  in  a special 
field  of  municipal  work,  and  takes  charge  of  that  deport- 
ment. Thus  city  work  offers  to  a young  German  a life 
career,  just  as  railroading  or  manufacturing  does  in 
America.  An  cducatixl  man  makes  a special  study  of 
water- works  or  building  laws  or  jx>or  relief.  He  learns 
the  methods  of  the  best  European  cities.  He  serves  his 
time  in  the  administration  of  some  small  town,  and  per- 
haps gets  a place  at  the  head  of  his  chosen  department  in 
some  small  city,  and  tries  to  make  that  department  a 
model  of  efficiency  and  economy ; finally  he  finds  the  end 
of  his  professional  ambition  in  l»eing  promoted  to  tha 
same  work  in  one  of  tho  great  cities  of  tho  country.” 

Professor  Peabody  understands,  of  course,  that  methods 
which  work  well  in  Europe  would  not  uecessarily  prove 
successful  in  the  United  States,  but  he  believes  that  there 
is  much  in  tho  way  cities  are  governed  in  Germany  that 
might  be  advantageously  adopted  by  cities  in  this  country. 

AN  INTER-CONTI NENTAL  RAILROAD. 

The  plan  of  uniting  the  three  Americas  by  a Pan- 
American  railway  is  discussal  by  Mr.  Courtenay  De  Kalb. 
It  is  held  that  the  construction  of  this  railway  will  secure 
to  the  United  States  tho  commercial  supremacy  of  the 
world.  The  gwat  obstacle  in  the  way  is,  of  course,  the 
enormous  sum  which  would  bo  required  for  this  gigantic 
project. 

Railroads  in  South  America  arc.  however,  by  no  means 
nu  experiment.  In  18C0  there  was  uot  a single  mile  of 
railroad  in  the  whole  of  the  country ; to-day  there  are 
fifteen  thousand  miles  in  operation.  In  all  cases  the 
trunk  lines,  which  constitute  the  large  proportion  of  mile- 
age, have  proved  successful.  The  Pan-American  rail- 
road will  come  os  a natural  growth,  says  Mr.  I>e  Kalb. 
The  actual  needs  of  an  immediate  commerce  must  deter- 
mine its  extension. 

WHAT  THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAY  SHOULD  BE. 

Professor  David  Sowing’s  idea  of  “What  the  American 
Sunday  Should  Be”  would  appear  to  be  somewhere 
1 lot  ween  the  “European  Sunday**  and  the  “ Puritanic 
Sunday.” 

He  says:  “ What  is  to  be  the  fate  of  our  Sunday  no  on* 
can  tell.  Its  fate  ought  to  be  fair  and  even  noble  when 
one  thinks  about  the  growth  of  common  sense.  The  idea 
of  a day  of  rest  for  man  ami  l»east  ought  to  ask  no  aid 
from  revelation,  so  easily  should  it  repose  ujx*n  the  wants 
of  our  race.  And  if  to  this  conception  of  rest  be  addel 
the  idea  of  a certain  high  and  moral  education,  the  daj 
should  still  find  ample  support  in  the  processes  of  rc&*ou. 
A majority  of  Americans,  perhaps,  favor  the  day  because 
of  their  religious  beliefs  anti  feelings;  buj  almost  the 
entire  population  ought  to  coufess  the  value  of  a season 
which  might  offer  rest  and  a certain  meutal  and  spiritual 
elevation  to  the  millions  w ho  are  gathered  in  the  forty- 
four  States. 

“ But  atisolute  rest,  perfectly  satisfactory  to  horse  awl 
dog,  is  not  adequate  to  the  high  nature  of  man.  On  Sun- 
day he  may  well— indeed,  he  must— stroll  into  the  parks, 
the  woods,  or  fields;  he  must  move  quietly  through  gal- 
leries of  art;  ho  should  sit  down  in  the  balls  of  music  or, 
what  is  better  in  summer,  hear  music  in  the  open  air;  be 
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'should  realize  that  ho  has  a form  of  soul  which  needs 
each  week  at  least  one  good  feast  of  more  divine  food. 
His  nation  or  State,  if  it  has  any  mind  and  sentiments 
worthy  of  the  nineteenth  century,  will  for  his  sake  com- 
pel labor  to  cease;  will  close  saloon,  race-track,  the  fight- 
ing-ring; will  close  all  gates  that,  are  infernal,  and  will 
fling  open  gates  of  n celestial  quality  so  far  as  they  are 
possessed  by  our  defective  civilization.  All  these  uses  of 
2£undav  fall  under  the  head  of  education — the  education 
a State  may  order  and  protect.  It  may  be  called  the  civil 
salvation,  and  should  resemble  that  of  the  Church  in 
being  free  to  all. 

“ The  Sunday  of  those  who  worship  a Creator  must  add 
to  the  beauties  of  the  citizen's  Sunday  acts  and  hours  of 
worship  and  deeds  of  charity.  It  need  not  cost  away  any 
part  of  the  civil  Sunday;  it  may  only  add  to  it  the  wor- 
ship and  active  benevolence  which  follow  as  effects  from 
the  espousal  of  a religion ; but  it  cannot  ally  its  sacred 
season  in  any  manner  with  daily  labor,  the  bull -fight,  the 
race-track,  or  with  the  low,  amusements  of  the  Roman 
jiost,  nor  with  the  melancholy  and  inhuman  customs  of 
the  Puritans.” 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

THE  group  of  articles  on  the  “ Issues  of  the  Presiden- 
tial Campaign;”  the  two  on  u Spending  Public 
Money,”  by  Congressmen  Reed  and  Holman;  “The 
World's  Columbian  Exposition,”  by  Director-General 
Davis;  “An  International  Monetary  Conference,”  by 
Congressman  Springer,  and  “The  Degeneration  of  Tam- 
many,” by  Hon.  Dorman  B.  Eaton,  are  reviewed  in  the 
department  of  “ Leading  Articles  of  the  Month.” 

WE  LIVE  TOO  FAST. 

Dr.  Cyrus  Edson  attributes  a great  part  of  our  ills  and 
ailments  to  fast  living.  The  American  lives  altogether 
too  fast:  “He  works  harder  than  does  any  other  man  or 
woman  on  earth.  His  business  is  always  with  him;  lie 
lias  no  rest,  no  cessation,  no  relief  from  the  strain.  His 
daily  routine  is  one  of  intense  and  ever-present  excite- 
ment.” The  outcome  is  that  to  sustain  his  rapidly 
exhausted  system  he  is  compelled  to  consume  large  quanti- 
ties of  food  and  is  driven  to  tho  use  of  stimulauts.  As 
it  is  impossible  to  change  at  will  our  surroundings  or 
lessen  the  drive  and  competition  of  this  modern  life,  we 
must  find  some  way  of  increasing  our  ability  to  undergo 
the  strain.  The  remedies  suggested  are  exercise  and  fresh 
air. 

THE  ANTI-SLAVERY  CONFERENCE. 

Alfred  La  Ghait,  the  Belgian  Minister  to  the  United 
States,  furnishes  some  general  information  regarding  the 
Anti -Slavery  Conference  which  recently  mot  in  Brussels. 
The  work  of  the  convention  consisted  chiefly  in  the  con- 
sideration and  adoptioii  of  measures  for  the  repression  of 
the  slave-trade.  The  General  Act  passed  dealt  especially 
with  the  suppression  of  the  traffic  in  the  localities  of  its 
origin  and  upon  the  sea. 

AGAINST  SUBSIDIZING  SHIPS. 

Captain  John  Codman,  in  his  article  on  “Shall  We  Have 
Free  Ships?”  strongly  oppoece  the  granting  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  subsidies  and  bounties  for  the  promotion  of 
ship-building.  He  regards  such  appropriations  as  an  ex- 
tortionate tax  upon  the  people,  and  asserts  that  the 
Subsidy  Bill  passed  by  the  last  Congress  was  a u direct 
and  needless  bonus  to  already  existing  steamship  comjtfi- 
nies,  who  will  not  be  induced  by  it  to  build  a single  vessel 
that  they  could  not  have  built  in  the  course  of  their  reg- 


ular business,  and  who  will  not  reduce  their  rate  of  freight 
or  passage  one  penny  for  tho  benefit  of  the  people  who 
have  bestowed  this  bounty  upon  them.” 

OUR  COMMERCE  WITH  CHILI. 

“ Our  Commercial  Relations  with  Chili  r is  the  subject 
of  an  article  by  Mr.  William  E.  Curtis,  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  American  Republics.  Tho  commerce  of  Chili 
with  the  United  States  does  not  exceed  in  value  six  mil- 
lions of  dollars  annually.  Mr.  Curtis  thinks  that  it  will 
never  be  much  greater:  “Tho  natural  conditions  forbid 
any  considerable  commerce,  and  the  lines  of  trade  are  so 
thoroughly  established  that  unless  her  commercial  rela- 
tions with  Great  Britain  and  Germany  should  be  entirely 
cut  off,  the  business  of  the  country  will  still  be  conducted 
through  the  branch  houses  which  the  manufacturers  and 
merchants  of  London,  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Manches- 
ter, and  Hamburg  have  had  long  and  firmly  established 
at  Valparaiso  and  other  ports  of  tho  Republic.  Tho 
United  States  does  not  need  the  nitrates  of  Chili,  as  they 
are  required  by  the  impoverished  soil  of  Europe,  nor  her 
copper  or  silver;  and  there  is  very  littlo  of  her  products, 
except  wool,  that  we  can  use.” 

THE  ARENA. 

IN  another  department  we  have  reviewed  the  lion.  Wal- 
ter Clark’s  paper,  in  which  he  argues  that  the  tele- 
graph and  the  telephone  are  properly  parts  of  the  post- 
office  system. 

Hamlin  Garland,  who  has  rapidly  become  an  authority 
on  things  occidental,  and  more  specifically  on  tho  Western 
fanner’s  life,  contributes  a readable  paper  entitled  “ Tho 
Alliance  Wedge  in  Congress,”  in  which  he  discusses  the 
personality  and  significance  of  each  of  the  out-and-out 
Alliance  members  of  tho  House.  There  are  nine  of  them, 
including  their  leader,  the  Hon.  Jerry  Simpson;  and  Mr. 
Garland  considers  that  their  compact  little  phalanx  bids 
fair  to  assume  much  of  the  importance  which  they  them- 
selves predict  for  it.  “ These  men,”  he  says,  “ corroborated 
my  own  impression  that  great  forces  are  moving.  There 
seems  approaching  a great  periodic  popular  upheaval 
similar  to  that  of  ’01.  Everywhere,  as  I went  through 
the  aisles  of  the  House,  I saw  it  and  heard  it.  Tho  young 
Democrats  were  almost  in  open  rebellion  Against  the 
domineering  policy  of  the  old  legislators.  The  Republi- 
cans were  apprehensive,  almost  desperate.  Place-holders 
were  l>egiuning  to  tremble,  but  in  the  midst  of  it  the  men 
who  were  advocating  right  and  justice  instead  of  policy 
sat  eager,  ready  for  the  struggle.  They  have  everything 
to  win  and  nothing  to  lose  in  tho  vital  discussion  and 
reorganization  which,  in  their  judgment,  is  sure  to  come.” 
The  industrial  grievances  that  General  J.  B.  Weaver 
writes  about  in  “Tho  Throe-Fold  Contention  of  Industry” 
are,  in  his  own  words,  as  follows: 

1.  For  a home  U]>on  the  earth,  the  poor  must  suo  at  tho 
feet  of  the  land  speculator. 

2.  For  our  currency  wo  are  remanded  to  the  mercies  of 
a gigantic  money  trust. 

3.  For  terms  upon  which  wo  may  use  tho  highways  we 
must  consult  the  kings  of  the  rail  and  their  private  traffic 
associations.  For  rapid  transit  of  information  wo  bow 
obligingly  to  a telegraph  monopoly  dominated  by  a single 
mind. 

Mr.  Flower *8  February  article  on  hypnotism  is  followed 
this  month  by  “Some  Interesting  Cases”  of  psychical  re- 
search, recorded  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Savage.  They  deal 
with  telepathy,  clairvoyance,  rapping*,  the  regulation 
phenomena,  and  are  quite  sufficiently  uncanny  to  attract 
readers  other  than  scientific  psychical  researchers. 
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THE  FORTNIGHTLY. 

THE  Fortnightly  for  March  has  several  good  articles. 

Professor  Lotnbroso'a  on  14  The  Physical  Insensibil- 
ity of  Women,1'  Mr.  Henry  Blanchamp’*  “Thoughts  of  au 
Automaton,”  and  Archbishop  Walsh's  on  “ Irish  Educa- 
tion,” are  noticed  elsewhere. 

DISSIPATION  Or  KXF.RO Y. 

Lord  Kelvin  (Sir  William  Thomson),  President  of  the 
British  Royal  Society,  has  an  important  article  on  the 
**  Dissipation  of  Energy.”  He  complains  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  conservation  of  energy  which  has  grown  up  since 
the  end  of  the  last  century  has  given  a fresh  lease  of  life 
to  the  idea  of  jierpetual  motion,  which  it  revive**  in  a 
more  subtle  form.  Lord  Kelvin  maintains  that  there  is  a 
universal  tendency  toward  the  dissi|>ation  of  mechanical 
energy,  anti  as  the  solar  system,  according  to  the  licst  of 
modem  scientific  belief,  is  dynamically  analogous  to 
clockwork,  he  thinks  that  the  world  will  in  time  become 
os  void  of  life  as  the  moon. 

44 The  doctrine  of  the  ‘dissipation  of  energy’  forces 
upon  us  the  conclusion  that  within  a finite  period  of  time 
]Kist  the  earth  must  have  been,  and  within  a finite  jieriod 
of  time  to  come  must  again  be,  unfit  for  the  habitation  of 
man  as  at  present  constituted,  unless  operations  liave  been 
and  are  to  ta  performed  w hich  are  impossible  under  the 
laws  governing  the  known  operations  going  on  at  present  in 
the  material  world.” 

THE  DANGER  OF  MODERN  FINANCE. 

Mr.  Samuel  Montagu,  M.P.,  gives  the  public  the  result 
of  an  experience  gained  during  forty-four  years  of  hard 
work  in  the  financial  world.  In  the  very  |>erfeotion  of 
the  credit  and  tanking  system  of  England,  he  thinks,  lies 
the  danger  which  threatens  that  country.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  English  credit  system  is  without  a parallel  in 
any  other  financial  centre  in  the  world.  44  But  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  wealthy  repository  of  the  money  of  the 
world,  has  no  reserve  worthy  of  the  name.  Hundreds  of 
millions  of  credit  rest  on  the  small  final  reserve  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  like  an  inverted  pyramid— a great  su- 
perstructure balanced  on  inadequate  support.” 

He  suggests  the  following  three  remedies: 

1 .  A reserve  imposed  by  legislation  on  tanks  and  bank- 
ers, varying  with  the  amount  of  their  deposits,  which  can 
be  withdraw*!!  on  demand  or  at  very  short  notice,  the 
same  law  to  apply  to  the  minimum  reserve  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  exclusive  of  bankers’  reserves. 

2.  That  the  Bank  of  England  should  restrict  its  invest- 
ments lo  British  Government  securities  and  commercial 
bills,  of  which  latter  some  bills  might  be  |>ayahlc  abroad. 
This  would  not  preclude  the  bank  from  lending  on  other 
securities  as  hitherto. 

3.  That  the  tank  ta  empowered  and  required  to  taue 
£’l  notes  under  precisely  the  same  regu  hit  ions  os  obtain 
with  regard  to  the  existing  note  issue,  namely,  above 
£‘16, 450,0 10  against  gold,  w ith  a certain  permissible  pro- 
portion against  silver. 

WILL  THERE  BE  A REVOLUTION  IN  RC8RIA? 

There  have  l»oon  many  predictions  as  to  the  immi- 
nence of  a revolution  in  Russia  that  it  is  w ith  but  languid 
curiosity  that  we  read  in  Stepniak’s  paper,  “The  Russian 
Famine  and  the  Revolution,”  that  all  Russians,  without 
distinction  of  party,  regard  the  present  famine  as  a break- 
down of  the  whole  |*>litical  system.  Tin*  same  opinion 
prevails  among  all  foreigners  interested  in  Russian  affairs, 
politicians,  journalists,  and  general  renders.  All  expect 
a revolution  in  Russia.  Stepniak  says  that  if  there  be 


extensive  rioting  in  the  famine -stricken  provinces  there 
w ill  ta  undoubtedly  a great  and  sweeping  revolution  in 
Russia.  Even  a comparatively  insignificant  insurrection 
in  the  country  would  transform  the  towns  into  revolu- 
tionary volcanoes.  But  Htepuiak  is  candid  enough  to 
admit  that  while  a popular  revolution  is  looming  in  tb«* 
I wick  ground,  it  is  not  imminent  just  now.  This  year  and 
next  year  are  not  likely  to  bring  with  them  popular  dis- 
turbances of  a serious  nature.  Bankruptcy,  he  goes  on 
to  say.  is  substituted  for  revolution;  that  is  the  long  and 
short  of  it. 

MALTHCT  IN  INDIA. 

Sir  Richard  Temple,  in  his  article  in  this  number  on 
the  ~ Rapid  Growth  of  the  1'opulntion  in  India,”  asks,  “Is. 
the  country  too  densely  populated Ilia  reply  is  not 
very  clear.  The  population  of  India,  ho  says,  altogether 
does  not  average  more  than  150  souls  per  square  mile, 
but  in  Behar  it  rises  to  900  per  square  mile.  It  will  in- 
crease, he  thinks,  at  the  rate  of  3,000,000  a year,  and 
the  famine  will  kill  on  an  average  half  a million  every 
year. 

MR.  MEREDITH  AS  POET. 

Professor  Dowden  writes  enthusiastically  concerning 
Mr.  Meredith's  poems.  It  is  a long  critical  paper  which 
it  is  impossible  to  condense  and  difficult  to  extract  from; 
but  some  idea  of  the  spirit  of  it  may  be  gained  from  the 
concluding  sentences : 

“To  many  persons,  not  long  since,  Mr.  Meredith '5 
novels  seemed  to  ta  the  Woods  of  Westermain,  dark,  ob- 
scure, and  unfrequented.  Like  Poliphilus,  in  the  Renais- 
wuuv  allegory,  they  liave  now  emerged  out  of  the  dark 
wood,  and  are  about  to  refresh  themselves  from  its  waters. 
But  in  the  mngicnl  woodcut  of  Fra  Francesco  Colonna  s 
romance,  at  the  moment  when  he  stoops  to  drink,  the 
attention  of  Poliphilus  is  arrested  by  a wondrously  sweet 
song;  with  hand  already  scooj»ed  for  the  water,  he  pause* 
and  look*  up.  1 shall  ta  pleased  if  this  article  touches 
for  any  reader  of  Mr.  Meredith's  novels  the  nerve  of 
hearing  and  awakens  his  sense  to  the  song  of  the  bird.” 

JEWS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

Madame  Darmesteter  gives  us  a study  of  the  Jews,  the 
fifth  of  her  series  of  papers  on  44  France  in  the  Fourteenth 
Century."  She  says: 

44  The  dark  ages  were  not  intolerant  to  the  Jew.  Jews 
and  Christians  intermarried ; the  difference  of  religion 
was  held  no  obstacle  to  friendship;  Jews  were  served  by 
Christian  servants;  the  sick  Catholic  called  in  the  Jewish 
doctor;  nay,  many  households  faithful  to  the  Church 
were  nourished  by  preference  on  Jewish  bread  and  meat. 
The  Christian  landlords  employed  a Jewish  steward,  and 
ill  Spain,  as  in  the  South  of  France,  nearly  all  the  land- 
agents,  tax-collectors,  and  magistrates’  clerks  were  rorn 
of  Jewish  faith  and  blood.  In  England,  and  so  late  as 
1222,  the  Jewish  money-lenders  commonly  housed  their 
treasure  in  the  parish  church  for  safety  against  thieve*. 
It  was  natural  that  the  Church  should  seek  to  defend 
herself  against  the  progress  of  Judaism.  From  122?  to 
1284  six  councils  were  held  in  order  to  decide  on  the  ftps- 
ration  and  humiliation  of  the  Jew.” 

The  Church  burned  the  Intolerant* ; the  nations  bunwd 
the  Jews.  The  Church  rebuked  the  successors,  and  the 
Jews  have  never  been  more  liberally  treated  thou  in  the 
Tertitinn  Church.  In  1290,  16,511  Jews  were  exjielU-d 
from  English  soil.  Sixteen  years  later  they  were  banished 
from  France  only  to  ta  recalled  in  nine  years,  with  per- 
mission to  exact  a legal  usury  of  not  less  than  forty- 
eight  |>er  cent.  After  the  Black  Death  of  1348  the  Jew* 
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■were  mannered  from  every  city  in  the  Routh  of  France, 
liut  the  need  of  money  brought  them  back.  After  many 
vicissitudes,  in  13W  the  whole  of  the  Jews  were  once 
more  expelled  from  France. 

THE  THOUGHTS  OF  A HUMAN  AUTOMATON. 

Mr.  Flenry  Blanchamp  has  an  article  which  will  prob- 
ably excite  considerable  attention.  It  is  a plain,  bold 
-declaration  of  the  doctrine  of  human  irresponsibility,  and 
is  very  interesting  from  that  point  of  view.  Mr.  Blan- 
champ liegins  by  asserting  that  he  is  an  automaton,  a 
puppet  dangling  on  any  distinctive  wire  which  fate  holds 
with  unrelaxing  grij*.  Free  will  is  a myth  invented  by 
man  to  satisfy  bis  emotions,  not  his  reason.  The  human 
Being  must  now  descend  from  his  imaginary  elevation 
and  join  the  ranks  of  the  other  animals. 

“With  the  body  of  a refined  ape  and  some  of  the  primi- 
tive instincts  of  the  tiger,  he  is  must  anxious  to  be  recog- 
nized as  a supernatural  God-created  being.” 

It  is  impossible,  he  thinks,  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
we  are  irresponsible  automata  whose  actions  and  thoughts 
are  predestined  to  the  minutest  details.  The  w'hole  his- 
tory of  science  is  one  long  endeavor  to  prove  the  external 
world  to  be  a huge  automatic  machine.  Determinism 
reduces  the  human  iqteciea  to  mere  machinery.  Its  dis- 
ciples never  waver  and  never  doubt.  It  is  greater  than 
all  religions,  for  it  includes  tht*m  all,  as  the  beautiful  in- 
cludes the  good.  Religion,  according  to  Mr.  Blanchamp, 
is  the  form  of  inellectual  measles.  If  it  is  caught  in  later 
years  it  becomes  a disease  fraught  with  danger.  Mr. 
Blanchamp  then  proceeds  to  contrast  Determinism  with 
the  Christian  religion.  He  is  graciously  pleased  to  make 
every  allowance  for  Christ’s  absolute  ignorance  of  sci- 
ence; an  ignorance  for  which  he  should  not  be  blamed, 
because  of  the  narrow-minded  bigotry  which  informed 
the  contemporary  system  of  education. 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

THE  National  lit  fine  seems  to  be  putting  on  new 
life;  the  present  number  is  distinctly  above  the 
-average. 

IS  MR.  GLADSTONE  TOO  OLD  FOR  OFFICE? 
“Constitutionalist”  declares  that  if  Mr. Gladstone  has 
any  regard  for  the  constitution  of  his  country,  he  will 
retire  before  the  general  election.  He  further  asserts 
that  an  octogenarian  statesman  who  cannot  attend  the 
opening  of  Parliament  because  of  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather  is  not  the  man  who  should  appeal  to  the  country 
for  a majority  to  enable  him  to  do  that  which  he  is  physi- 
cally incapable  of  doing.  It  is  maintained  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone no  longer  is,  nor  can  ever  hope  to  be  again,  in  a 
condition  either  to  lead  the  Opposition  or  to  be  head  of 
the  (hivernment  with  the  acting,  directing,  and  controlling 
capacity  imperatively  demanded  from  persons  in  such  a 
position.  Lord  Palmerston  was  Prime  Minister  at  eighty- 
one,  but  he  used  to  sleep  on  the  Treasury  Bench,  and  his 
policy  was  a policy  of  do-nothingism.  Mr.  (Hailstone's 
policy  is  exactly  the  reverse,  and  for  him  to  appeal  to  the 
country  to  give  him  a position  which  he  cannot  fill  is,  in 
**  Constitutionalist's*  opinion,  something  very  much  like  a 
fraud. 

WANTED,  A ROYAL  COMMISSION  INTO  INFLUENZA. 
Lord  Dunniven  replies  to  Dr.  Maclaggan's  article  on  the 
influenza  in  the  Nineteenth  Century , ami  maintains  that 
the  doctors  are  entirely  at  sea  atsnit  the  origin  of  this  pes- 
tilence. He  demands  the  appointment  of  a royal  com- 
mission to  find  out  all  about  it.  It  will  take  a very  clever 
royal  commission  to  do  that.  He  says; 


“This  universal  medical  agnosticism  is  disquieting.  We 
want  a large  and  searching  inquiry  into  effects,  and  we 
desire  a thorough  and  scientific  investigation  into  cause. 
What  is  required  with  far  more  urgency  is  the  careful 
collection,  classification,  and  examination  of  facts  gathered 
over  a widely  extended  area,  in  order  that  a rational 
mode  of  treatment  of  effects  may  be  founded  upon  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  the  disease. 
The  end  desired  can  only  be  accomplished  through  exam- 
ination into  the  whole  subject  by  a select  body  of  compe- 
tent men.  A royal  commission  would  appear  to  constitute 
the  most  suitable  means;  and  if  Her  Alajcsty's  Ministers 
would  reconuneud  the  appointment  of  such  a body,  the 
British  public  would  not  grudge  the  money  necessary  to 
carrying  out  the  work.” 

THE  CRUELTY  OF  ANGLING. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Hodgson,  in  an  article  entitled  tt  Trout  Fishing 
Begins,’*  pleads  for  a close  time  for  trout  from  the  end  of 
September  to  the  beginning  of  Afarch.  He  says  that 
trout- fishing  is  becoming  a science.  A fly-rod  must  not 
wreigh  more  than  a pound,  hooks  are  of  180  sorts,  and  each 
sort  has  thirty  sizes.  There  are  flies  for  each  month  of 
the  season  and  for  each  hour  of  the  day.  Mr.  Hodgson 
says  that  with  all  this  elaboration  trout -fishing  continues 
to  be  cruel.  Angling  involves  cruelty  all  round,  inflict- 
ing alike  upon  the  fish  aud  the  worm  terrible  pain: 

u Clearly  it  is  custom  which  has  staled  our  perception 
into  the  ethics  of  angling.  Otherwise  we  should  have  no 
scruple  about  casting  into  the  air,  instead  of  into  the 
stream,  and  hooking  larks,  which  would  l*s  monstrous. 
Perhaps,  then,  as  the  art  of  angling  progresses,  we  shall 
only  use  artificial  baits,  never  living  ones,  and  be  furnished 
with  tackle  which,  while  thin  aud  light  etiougb  not  to 
fall  into  the  water  with  a splash,  will  bo  strong  enough 
to  jerk  the  trout  to  land  within  an  instant  after  he  has 
seized  .the  hook.  This  suggestion  will  ap|>ear  absurd  to 
the  men  who  think  that  the  playing  of  a trout  is  the  chief 
delight  of  the  sport;  but  if  we  are  logical  and  honest 
we  must  admit  it.” 

THE  WEST  INDIAN  BLACKB. 

Lady  Blake,  in  an  interesting  article  on  the  West  Indian 
Islands,  give*  a bad  character  to  the  West  Indian  blacks. 
She  says: 

“ The  blacks  are  not  a prepossessing  peoplo.  Their  great 
merit  appears  to  be  their  cheerful,  good-tempered  disposi- 
tions. Life  to  them  seems  mode  up  of  dance  and  song 
and  tiasking  in  the  sun,  tempered  by  much  rum.  There 
is  something  rather  attractive  about  them  just  at  first. 
They  are  lazy,  greedy,  dishonest,  fond  of  rum,  and  lack 
all  reasoning  power.  They  dislike  regular  work,  and, 
having  earned  a dollar  or  two,  live  in  the  lap  of  luxury 
until  it  becomes  necessary  to  work  again.  A pennyworth 
of  salt  fish  and  a peuny  ‘bread’  (loaf)  suffice  the  family 
for  a day.” 

Tho  negroes,  however,  have  one  great  virtue — they  see 
ghosts,  which  they  call  jumbis.  The  spirit  of  a dead  man, 
they  say,  walks  for  three  days  after  death,  and  on  the 
third  night  he  sleeps  in  the  bed  in  which  the  dead  person 
died,  after  which  he  disappear*.  The  jumbi,  however, 
is  much  less  objectionable  than  the  round,  “ a creature 
something  between  a dog  and  a calf,  which  sits  at  night 
on  a stone,  if  it  can  find  one  conveniently  situated  at 
cross-roads,  and  springs  on  the  twek  of  the  passer-by.” 
OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Lady  Colin  Cnmpl»ell  has  a brightly  written  article,  in 
which  she  deplores  the  decay  of  modem  society,  and  de- 
clares that  there  is  an  opening  for  a great  lady  who  will 
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restore  the  salon  ami  rally  round  her  all  those  who  pos- 
sess the  credentials  of  wit,  beauty,  ami  grace.  Baroness 
de  Nyewelt  writes  on  Elisabeth  Stuart,  who  was  the  wife 
of  the  Elector  Palatine  Frederick  in  the  seventeenth  cent- 
ury and  became  mother  of  Prince  Rupert. 

WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

THE  Weatminuter  Review  contains  an  interesting  cal- 
culation ns  to  the  dimensions  of  the  Liberal  major- 
ity in  the  next  British  Parliament. 

Four  years  ago  Mr.  J.  D.  Holms  calculated  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  could  not  possibly  expect  to  have  a greater 
majority  than  Four  years’  more  by-elections  have 
convinced  him,  by  applying  the  same'  rule  of  three,  that 
he  cannot  possibly  have  a less  majority  than  60.  Mr. 
Holms'  figures  are  interesting,  ami  Mr.  Gladstone  for  one 
will  be  sure  to  subject  them  to  a severe  scrutiny. 

Mr.  H.  F.  Abell  has  a very  pleasant  and  hopeful  paper 
concerning  the  West  Indii*s  as  a winter  resort.  Barba- 
does,  he  thinks,  will  be  a great  sanatorium  and  the  new 
fashionable  resort  for  Englishmen  in  want  of  rest.  Mr. 
H.  H.  Boult  suggests  that  the  University  of  Ismdon  should 
abandon  the  purely  educational  field  to  the  new  bodice 
that  are  being  constituted,  absorb  the  Civil  Service  Com-' 
mission,  and  become  uothing  but  a sublimated  examining 
board.  Mr.  Liouel  John  Wallace  contributes  a very 
powerful  essay  in  defence  of  vivisection.  Mr.  Joseph  King 
pens  a short  and  vigorous  protest  against  the  action  of 
the  War  Olllce  in  the  New  Forest. 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

OF  the  variety  of  articles  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
for  March,  none  call  for  particular  attention  ex- 
cepting Lady  Aberdeen’s,  which  is  noticed  elsewhere. 

NEW  STARS. 

Mr.  J.  Norman  T^ockyer  explains  the  latest  theories  as 
to  the  tirigin  of  the  new  glare  which  appear  for  a short 
time  and  then  disappear.  They  are  canned,  he  thinks,  by 
the  collision  of  two  meteor  swarms  which  are  travelling 
through  space  at  the  velocity  of  at  least  600  miles  a sec- 
ond. Their  collision  with  each  other  produces  an  effect 
analogous  to  the  meeting  of  two  trains  at  a level  crossing. 
There  is,  first  of  all,  the  collision  between  the  two  sets  of 
outlying  meteors,  then  the  thickest  part  of  one  swarm 
comes  into  the  other,  then  the  thickest  parts  of  both  come 
together. 

TIIK  LATEST  ELECTRICAL  DISCOVERY. 

Mr.  J.  E.  H.  Gordon  describes  Mr.  Tesla's  latest  elec- 
trical discovery.  Mr.  Tesla  has  found  that  by  raising  the 
velocity  of  electricity  from  2,000  volts  to  50,000,  electricity 
will  pass  through  any  non-conducting  substance*,  us  light 
pas.*w*h  through  gloss.  It  creates  no  shock,  and  can  be 
dine  ted  for  a considerable  distance  through  space  without 
the  aid  of  wires: 

“Should  the  application  of  Mr.  Tesla’s  results  over  ful- 
fil the  tH>ld  dreams  of  scientific  imagination,  we  shall  see 
a wicial  and  fMilitical  change  at  least  as  important  os  that 
caused  by  the  railway  system  of  the  electric  telegraph. 
Most  manual  labor  will  become  unnecessary,  as  unlimited 
power  will  be  available  at  every  man’s  hand.  Engineer- 
ing works  will  be  able  to  lie  carried  out  on  a far  greater 
scale  than  has  yet  l**cn  even  contemplated,  and  doubtless 
a corresponding  era  of  material  prosperity  will  set  in; 
but  whether  these  dreams  are  ever  fulfilled  or  not,  few' 
who  attended  Mr,  Tesla’s  lecture  will  forget  the  possibili- 
ties which  seemed  to  open  to  their  iniuds  when  they  saw 


a living  man  standing  in  the  midst  of  tho  electric  storm 
receive  unharmed  in  his  hands  flashes  of  veritable  light- 
ning, ami  waving  above  his  head  a tube  through  which 
the  very  life-blood  of  creation  pulsed  in  waves  of  purple 
lire.” 

TITE  REPAYMENT  OF  THE  METROPOLITAN  DEBT. 

Mr.  Alfred  Hoars,  discussing  tho  question  of  the  debt 
of  Ixrodon,  proposes  that  an  act  should  be  pa*s««d  for  the 
consolidation  of  the  stock,  the  leading  objects  of  which  he 
thus  summarizes : 

1.  Power  to  the  Council  to  buy  up  existing  stock  at 
a premium. 

2.  Conversion  of  the  three  Metropolitan  stocks  into  one 
permanent  stock  with  the  assent  of  the  holders. 

3.  Enacting  that  a fixed  proportion  of  the  net  debt  on 
the  permanent  stock  should  Is?  raised  in  rate  every  year. 

4.  Application  of  this  and  other  sources  of  sinking  fund 
in  buying  up  stock  below  jiar  or  its  accumulation  toward 
paying  off  the  whole  at  par. 

5.  Safeguarding  existing  stockholders  who  declined  to 
convert. 

MORE  ABOUT  MINOR  POETS. 

Mr.  II.  D.  Traill,  who  recently  drew  up  a list  of  sixty- 
six  living  posts,  now  adds  to  tho  list,  together  with  seven 
other  names,  that  of  Mr.  Rudyanl  Kipling. 

The  Rev.  E.  C.  Lefroy  has  died,  and  the  total  number 
of  living  English  poets  is  now  fixed  at  seventy -three,  of 
whom  fifty-seven  are  minor  and  sixteen  major. 

SOCIAL  CHANGES  IN  FIFTY  YEARS. 

The  Countess  of  Cork  gossips  pleasantly  about  tin?  social 
changes  which  have  been  brought  about  in  half  a century. 
The  article  is  slight,  but  pleasant.  There  are  more  plate- 
gloss  windows  in  tho  streets  and  better  lighting,  but  on 
tho  other  hand  there  are  more  spectacle- wearers.  There 
are  more  hansom  cabs,  but  fewer  chariots. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Archibald  Forbes  gives  us  another  chapter  from 
his  reminiscences,  this  time  dealing  with  the  surrender  at 
Sedan.  Mrs.  Lynn  Lynton  repeats  for  the  hundredth 
time  her  usual  anathema,  this  time  under  tho  heading  of 
the  w Partisans  of  the  Wild  Women.”  Baron  Ferdinand 
Rothschild  writes  on  “French  Eighteenth  Century  Art  in 
England.”  Mr.  Edw’ard  DeliJle  gives  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  tho  French  newspaper  press.  Lord  Vernon 
discourses  upon  the  settlement  of  landed  property,  and 
warns  the  House  of  Lords  against  standing  in  tho  way  of 
land  reform.  Ho  proposes  that  it  should  be  enacted  that 
no  further  settlement  of  land  or  house  should  be  effected. 


THE  NEW  REVIEW. 

THE  article  by  tho  Duke  of  Marlborough  on  the 14 Tel- 
ephone and  Post-Office”  is  reviewed  elsewhere. 

LORD  Dl’FFKRJN. 

The  lady  who  writes  under  tho  name  of  “Constance 
Eaglestone”  has  a short  article  on  England’s  new  repre- 
sentative in  Paris.  The  following  passage  is  written  from 
the  fulness  of  knowledge  of  one  who  has  had  exceptional 
opportunities  of  studying  the  subject  on  which  she  writes: 
“In  private  life  Lord  Dufferin  is  not  a man  of  many 
words.  Rather  does  ho  eucourage  others  to  talk,  though 
leaving  on  their  minds  later  the  impreorion  that  he  has 
been  the  spokesman.  Certain  points  there  are  among  the 
said  trifles  which  should  count  in  his  favor  in  Paris  a* 
elsewhere.  He  has  jjcrccptions  as  well  as  opinions,  and 
does  not  look  at  life  from  its  intellectual  side  only— a 
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common  error  in  this  our  cultured  day.  He  may  not 
himself  be  emotional,  hut  he  knows  that  the  emotional 
plays  a dominant  jxirt  in  many  natures ; he  may  not  him- 
self lx*  blinded  by  glamour,  but  he  knows  that  those  exist 
who  see  life  only  through  a golden  or  an  ink-black  haze, 
emanating  from  their  own  inner  mood;  and  he  judges  of 
men  as  individuals,  and  not  in  the  aggregate,  while  with 
him  instinctive  feeling  precedes  criticism,  though  the 
former  is  followed  closely  and  modified  by  the  sterner 
verdict  of  the  latter.” 

LEFROY  THE  POET. 

John  Addington  Symonds  pays  a parting  tribute  to 
Edward  Cracroft  Lefroy,  the  poet,  whose  characteristics 
ho  describes  in  the  following  passage: 

“Lefroy  proved  that  it  is  possible  to  combine  religious 
faith  with  frank  delight  in  natural  loveliness,  to  bo  a 
Christian  without  asceticism,  and  a Greek  without  sensu- 
ality. I can  imagine  that  this  w ill  appear  simple  to  many 
of  my  readers.  They  will  exclaim : ‘We  do  not  need  a 
minor  poet  like  Lefroy  to  tench  that  lesson.  Has  not  the 
problem  been  solved  by  thousands?’  Perhaps  it  has.  But 
there  is  a specific  note,  a particular  purity,  a clarified 
distinction  in  the  amalgAm  offered  by  Lefroy.  What  I 
have  called  his  spiritual  appreciation  of  sensuous  beauty 
ww  the  outcome  of  a rare  and  exquisite  personality.  It 
has  the  translucent  quality  of  a gum  beryl,  or  jacinth, 
which,  turn  it  to  tho  light  and  view  it  from  all  sides, 
retains  one  flawless  color.  This  simplicity  and  absolute 
sincerity  of  instinct  is  surely  uncommon  in  our  perplexed 
epoch.” 

m.  zola’s  reminiscences  of  the  battle  of  maoenta. 

M.  Zola’s  “ Recollections  of  the  Throe  Wars  ” carries 
us  this  month  os  far  as  the  campnign  of  18fi0.  He  was 
then  in  Paris,  and  there  is  nothing  much  that  is  notable 
in  the  paper,  excepting  in  the  account  of  how  tho  news 
of  the  victory  of  Magenta  was  received  in  Paris. 

“ When,  os  we  came  to  the  Quai  Voltaire,  wo  saw,  afar 
off  in  front  of  tho  printing  office  of  the  Moniteur , a little 
knot  of  people  standing  to  read  a notice.  There  wero  not 
more  than  seven  or  eight  jx?rsons.  From  tho  pavement 
where  we  stood  we  could  see  them  gesticulating,  laughing, 
calling  them  out.  We  crossed  the  road  quickly.  Tho 
notice  was  a telegram,  written,  not  printed;  it  announced 
tho  victory  of  Magenta,  in  four  lines.  The  wafers  which 
fixed  it  to  the  wall  were  not  yet  dry.  Evidently  we  were 
tho  first  to  know  in  all  this  great  Paris  that  Sunday. 
People  carne  running,  and  their  enthusiasm  was  a sight 
to  see.  They  fraternized  at  once — strangers  shook  hands 
with  each  other.  A gentleman  with  a ribbon  at  his 
button -hole  explained  to  a workman  how  tho  battle  must 
have  occurred;  women  were  laughing  with  a pretty 
laughter,  and  looking  as  if  they  were  inclined  to  throw 
themselves  into  the  arms  of  the  bystanders.  Little  by 
little  tho  crowd  grew;  passers-by  were  beckoned;  coach - 
men  stopped  their  vehicles  and  came  down  from  their 
seats.  When  wo  came  away  there  was  more  than  a 
thousand  people  there. 

“ After  that  it  was  a glorious  day.  In  a few  minutes 
the  news  ha/1  spread  to  the  whole  town.  We  thought  to 
bear  it  with  us,  but  it  outstripped  us,  for  we  could  not 
turn  a corner  or  pass  along  a street  without  at  once 
understanding  by  the  joy  on  every  face  that  the  thing 
was  known.  It  floated  in  the  sunshine,  it  came  on  tho 
wind.  In  half  an  hour  the  aspect  of  Paris  was  changed; 
solemn  expectancy  had  given  place  to  an  outburst  of  tri- 
umph. We  sauntered  for  a couple  of  hours  in  the  Champs 
Elystes  among  crowds  who  laughed  for  joy.  The  eyes  of 


tho  women  had  a special  tenderness.  And  the  wort! 
‘Magenta’  was  in  every  mouth.” 

SHOOTING  IN  THE  NEW  FOREST. 

The  Hon.  Gerald  Lascelles  has  a pleasant  paper  on 
shooting  in  the  great  sporting  domain  of  the  Norman 
kings.  He  says : 

“Shooters  who  work  hard  and  do  not  despise  rabbits 
can  accumulate  six  hundred,  even  eight  hundred  head  at 
a cost  of  £'20,  while  tho  average  sportsman  may  reckon — if 
he  understands  what  ho  is  about — on  getting  some  two 
hundred  to  four  hundred  head,  including  from  twenty  to 
thirty  couple  of  woodcock,  if  the  year  be  favorable,  and 
a good  sprinkling  of  feathered  game  of  ail  kinds  and  sorb*. 
One  hundred  couple  of  snipe  is  no  uncommon  record, 
though  even  with  this  quarry  wore  credit  is  duo  to  tho 
dog  tlrnu  to  his  master.” 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 
npHE  Contemporary  Review  for  March  is  a very  strong 
J.  number.  We  notice  elsewhere  Sir  Gavan  Duffy’s 
reminiscences  of  Carlyle,  the  Bishop  of  Ripnn  on  Spur- 
geon, Canon  Blackley  on  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme, 
.General  Booth  on  social  problems  at  the  Antipodes,  and 
Archbishop  Walsh  on  the  Convent  National  Schools  of 
Ireland.  There  remain  besides  several  solid  articles. 

THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

Lord  Hobhouse  defends  tho  London  County  Council 
from  its  assailants  by  explaining  exactly  what  the  Council 
is  and  what  it  has  done.  Ho  Ls  astonished  at  tine  vigor 
that  the  Council  has  thrown  into  its  purely  administrative 
work.  “The  result  lias  been  on  administration  upright 
beyond  even  cavil,  putting  a stop  to  waste  aud  promoting 
economy,  and  so  efficient  as  to  defy  the  most  hostile 
criticism. 

“ All  this  has  been  done  under  the  cold  shade  of  minis- 
terial neglect,  and  under  tho  perpetual  fusillade  of  hostile 
attacks  from  bitter  aud  unscrupulous  foes  fighting  in 
ambuscade  behind  an  unonymous  press;  all  done,  too,  in 
spito  of  unparalleled  difficulties  and  disasters.” 

Lord  Hobhouse  thou  deals  ad  seriatim  with  the  five 
heads  of  the  indictment  of  tho  County  Council  which  ho 
is  able  to  extract  from  tho  City  Press,  and  proceeds  to 
deplore  the  attempt  of  the  rival  caucuses  to  fight  tho  bat- 
tle strictly  on  tho  lines  of  party  national  politics.  “Sup- 
posing that  the  rank  and  file  of  the  political  parties  obey 
the  edict  of  their  loaders,  wo  shall  have  taken  a distinct 
step  backward  toward  tho  state  of  things  against  which 
we  rebelled,  viz.,  tho  government  of  London  by  and  in 
the  interests  of  tho  United  Kingdom,  Instead  of  govern- 
ment by  and  in  the  interests  of  Londoners.” 

After  incidentally  reproving  Mr.  Webb's  workingman, 
who  does  not  care  twopence  a l>otit  tho  great  issues  of  tho 
day,  Lord  Hobhouse  concludes  by  stating  the  essence  of 
the  late  election  os  follows:  “Let  nil  (tear  in  mind  whnt 
Ls  the  kernel  and  essence  of  the  contest  now  going  on. 
Are  Londoners  to  have  a municijKil  government  with  tho 
ordinary  incidents,  such  os  has  l won  found  beneficial  in 
other  largo  towns,  or  are  they  to  find  that  under  tho 
name  and  tho  pretence  of  local  government  they  liave 
been  put  off  with  nothing  but  a new  plan  for  electing  the 
old  Board  of  Works  with  hardly  more  functions  than 
before?  Is  Ixindon  to  have  self-government  in  local 
affairs  or  not?” 

GREEK  MYTHOLOOY  AND  THE  BIBLE. 

Miss  Julia  Wedgwood  has  an  interesting  paper  on  this 
subject,  in  which  she  says  the  fundamental  difference 
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between  the  Greek  and  the  Hebrew  theology  was  that 
good  and  evil  to  the  Greeks  were  but  the  difference  of  one 
color  to  another,  whereas  to  the  Hebrews  they  were  the 
difference  of  light  and  darkness : 

“Whenever  we  suppose  that  in  choosing  the  wrong 
instead  of  the  right  we  are  enriching  life  w ith  new  color- 
ing instead  of  turning  from  light  to  darknetat  (and  we  are 
so  tempted  very  often),  there,  I believe,  wo  make  the 
largest  error  that  it  is  possible  for  man  to  commit,  and 
turn  away  from  all  that  makes  the  hope  of  humanity. 
Hut  when  we  quit  the  enclosure  of  our  own  personality 
and  seek  to  understand  the  moral  forces  that  move  the 
world,  then  I believe  also  that  we  err,  unless  we  take  up, 
for  a fime,  the  Greek  point  of  view  regarding  those  im- 
pulses which  result  in  wrong  as  something  to  be  explained 
rather  than  abhorred,  and  trying  to  understand  what  we 
call  evil  as  carefully  as  we  understand  what  is  good.  But 
how  Khali  wo  know,  it  may  be  asked,  when  we  ought  to 
take  the  Greek  view  and  the  Hebrew?  I believe  that 
God  reveals  to  human  spirits  their  ideal  function  in  the 
moment  of  presenting  that  issue  which  is  its  opportunity, 
ami  that  to  try  and  determine  it  by  a rule  that  can  bo 
interpreted  apart  from  tho  conscience  is  to  seek  the  living 
among  the  dead.*’ 

now  TO  SAVE  u HODGE.** 

Tho  Rev.  W.  Tuckwell,  in  tho  second  of  his  papers  on 
“Village  Life  in  France  and  England,”  declares  that  a 
righteous  allotment  law  would  induce  the  young  villagers 
to  stay  at  home;  for  ho  believes  that  tho  popularity  of 
the  rural  life  in  France  is  due  to  its  landed  system.  He 
thinks  the  great  danger  to  be  guarded  against  is  that  of 
intimidation,  which  will  prevent  self-government  being  a 
reality  in  some  rural  parishes. 

Hu  says:  “But  if  parishes  of  less  than  five  hundred 
souls  lie  attached  to  ueiglil>or  parishes;  if  the  vote  lie 
single,  secret,  not  cumulative,  not  assisted  in  the  case  of 
illiterates;  if  the  (tolling  papers  be  free  from  tho  appended 
number  which  is  the  terror  of  uneducated  voters  in  tho 
present  ballot ; if  the  public-houses  be  closed  upon  (Killing 
day  and  house-to-house  canvassing  lx*  made  illegal,  I 
believe  that  intimidation  may  be  minimized  and  tho  rox 
populi  be  fairly  genuine.” 

Tho  Parish  Council,  according  to  Mr.  Tuckwell.  has 
got  to  do  many  things:  “Tho  Council  will  bring  gas  to 
the  country;  will  pave  and  light  the  dark,  muddy  streets; 
arrange,  as  do  French  villages,  a ball  and  concert;  will 
tempt  actors,  conjurers,  minstrels,  lecturers;  will  consti- 
tute bazaar  and  flower-show;  lay  out  cricket-ground  and 
swimming-bath;  store  village  library.” 


BLACKWOODS  MAGAZINE. 

BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE  for  March  contains 
some  good  reading.  Miss  Helen  Zimmern’s  pa|>er 
on  “Italian  Poets  of  To-day,”  with  metrical  translations 
in  English,  gives  us  some  interesting  glimpses  of  contem- 
porary men  who  ore  the  successors,  if  not  the  heirs,  of 
Tasso,  Petrarch,  Ariosto,  ami  Dante.  There  is  a charm- 
ing gossipy  paper  on  “The  City  of  St.  Andrews,”  in  which 
appears  tho  following  amusing  story.  It  is  the  record 
of  a public  dinner  at  which  the  Presbytery  of  St.  Andrews 
was  assembled,  along  with  the  best  of  the  neighboring 
gentry  and  notables: 

“ Tho  evening  was  advanced  when  a venerable  squire  of 
ancient  name  ami  lineage  arose  to  propose  a toast.  Sel- 
dom liave  I heard  one  more  successful.  He  began  mod- 
estly. It  is  always  well  to  begin  modestly.  ‘I  fuel,’  said 
the  good  man,  ‘that  for  a plain  country  squire  like  myself 


to  address  a dignified  body  like  the  Presbytery  of  St. 
Andrews,  including  in  its  number  various  learned  pro- 
fessors, is  indeed  to  cost  (marl*  tiefore  swine. ' He  had  to 
pause  long  ere  he  got  further.  Thunderous  applause 
broke  forth.  The  swine  cheered  as  if  they  would  never 
leave  off.  We  all  knew  perfectly  what  the  iaird  meant. 
I was  sitting  next  to  him  as  he  spoke  the  words.  1 heard 
them  with  these  ears." 

Another  out-of-the-way  pa(*>r  is  the  continuation  of 
“Sketches  from  Eastern  Travel,”  which  is  devoted  to 
camping-out  in  Palestine  and  visits  to  Mi.sjvath,  Bethle- 
hem, and  Hebron.  The  most  readable  paper  in  the 
magazine,  however,  i*  Mme.  Blaze  do  Bury’s  account  of 
the  memoirs  of  the  Duchess  de  Gaitaut,  the  governess  of 
the  princes  of  France,  whose  memoirs  give  a curious 
insight  into  many  famous  (ussagea  in  French  history  at 
the  end  of  the  century.  Mr.  Aikman  describes  the  nitrate 
fields  of  Chili  in  a pajier  which  is  brief  and  fvunewhat 
disappointing.  The  “Son  of  the  Marshes”  is  one  of  those 
delightful  historical  papers  which  make  us  rejoice  that 
the  mantle  of  Richard  Jefferies  has  fallen  upon  the  shoul- 
ders of  a living  writer.  There  is  a clever  review  of  “Teas 
of  the  D’Urbervilleu”  in  the  literary  notices  at  the  end  of 
the  magazine. 


HARPERS. 

MR.  EDWARD  ANTHONY  BRADFORD’S  paper 
on  alien  rights,  “America  for  the  Americans,” 
and  M.  De  Blowitz’  story  of  how  he  interviewed  the  new- 
made  King  of  Kjiain  are  drawn  from  at  greater  length  in 
another  department. 

There  is  really  something  quite  pathetic  in  Mr.  Howells* 
little  speech  of  alxlication  with  which  he  makes  his  corny 
from  the  “Editor’s  Study.”  He  says  some  of  the  finest 
things  in  the  prettiest  manner  imaginable  about  his 
neighbors  the  “ Easy  Chair  ” and  the  “ Drawer,”  the  latter 
of  which  is  to  expand  into  his  own  “ Study  ” when  the 
Cosmopolitan  has  claimed  its  own.  But,  as  he  says.  “It 
is  not  given  us  entirely  to  rejoice  in  our  successors ; it  is 
not,  somehow,  perfectly  pleasing  to  be  inherited.”  And 
it  is  not  unalloyed  fun  with  which  Mr.  Howells  pictures 
Mr.  Warner’s  entrance  into  that  quondam  temple  of  real- 
ism. “ We  imagine  his  looking  curiously  at  the  collection 
of  moral  bric-k-brac  of  tho  latter,  and  asking  himself, 
‘What  strange  gods  are  these?’  when  he  comet  to  the  lit- 
tle side  altars  with  the  pictures  or  the  busts  of  canonized 
realists  above  them.  They  strike  him  as  a rabble  of 
unnaturalized  foreigners,  these  literary  divinities  from 
France  and  Italy  and  Norway  and  the  furthermost  parts 
of  Hpain,  who  have  long  been  the  cult  of  the  ‘Study;’ 
and  he  sentences  tho  poor  gotl*  to  exile  with  his  humorous 
smile,  more  inexorable  than  the  austercst  frown.  He  has 
the  Christmas  Boy  remove  them  ono  by  one,  and  takes 
out  a romanticist  and  dusts  lain  off  mid  puts  him  up  in 
each  vacant  place,  till  ho  cornea  to  that  great  first  of  all 
realists,  tho  supremo  artist,  the  incomparable  master  of 
fiction— him  with  the  look  of  the  baffled  peasant,  the 
troubled  deity,  whose  troubled  face  is  perplexed  with  the 
vain  endeavor  to  live  some  Christ-like  solution  of  the  rid- 
dle upon  the  painful  earth.  . . . Hie  place  that  has 
known  Tolstoi  knows  him  no  more  forever.  Up  goes  the 
bust  of  Thackeray  on  his  empty  shrine,  and  all  the  news- 
papers thiuk  Walter  Scott  has  come  to  his  own  again.” 
Julian  Ralph  occupies  much  of  the  magazine's  space  in 
tw’o  of  his  long  descriptive  articles,  the  first  of  which 
tells  of  the  fur  territories,  of  the  Indian  traders,  their 
“ huskie-dogs”  and  methods  of  business.  Naturally  Mr. 
Remington  does  the  illustration.  In  the  second  article 
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Mr.  Ralph  describee  “ Tho  Capitals  of  the  Northwest.” 
He  is  not  especially  daring  in  predicting  n splendid  future 
just  ahead  of  the  lusty  twins  of  the  Northwest,  Minne- 
apolis and  Ht.  Paul.  Of  course  this  success  is  to  come 
from  the  wheat  of  the  Red  River  Valley,  “which  is  by 
some  students  of  such  com|>arative  values  declared  to  be 
the  third  agricultural  region,  in  point  of  fertility,  in  the 
world,  there  being  one  Asiatic  and  one  African  valley  in 
the  foreground  beyond  it. 

“There  are  8,832,000  acres  in  the  valley,  and  less  than 
a quarter  of  it  was  in  crop  last  year.  If  every  acre  were 
put  into  wheat  there  would  be  no  market  for  the  wheat: 
it  would  become  a drug.  As  it  is.  of  the  fxirtion  that  is 
under  cultivation  only  about  three-quarters  wore  in 
wheat,  and  the  yield  of  last  year  was  estimated  at  from 
90,000,000  to  37, 000, 000  bushels,  grown  at  the  average 
proportion  of  20  bushels  to  the  acre.” 


THE  CENTURY. 

THE  Paderewski  articles  in  the  March  Century  and 
Professor  Henry  C.  Adams’  economic  paper  on 
“The  Fanner  and  Railway  Legislation”  are  reviewed 
among  the  “Leading  Articles  of  the  Mouth.” 

There  is  begun  in  this  number  the  scries  of  lectures 
which  Mr.  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman  delivered,  just  a 
year  ago,  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  inaugurating 
the  course  founded  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Turnbull, 
of  Baltimore,  in  memory  of  a little  son  whom  they  lost. 
This  first  essay  bears  the  title,  “Oracles  Old  and  New." 
It  is  taken  up  with  defining  the  art  of  poesy  and  its  prov- 
ince, and  in  determining  the  extent  to  which  scientific 
treatment  is  appropriate  and  necessary.  Mr.  Stedman 
has  done  his  work  with  admirable  care  and  judgment, 
and  his  japera  will  bo  of  the  greatest  importance  to  poets 
and  scholars. 

Richard  Rathbun  describes  the  work  of  tho  United 
States  Fish  Commission,  between  many  illustrations  of 
the  deepest  deep  seta  and  its  inhabitants — some  of  them 
almost  fascinating  in  their  uncanny  monstrosity.  The 
Fish  Commission  began  in  a very  modest  way  in  tho  year 
1871,  when  reports  from  the  waters  of  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island  showed  a warning  decrease  in  the  ocean 
crop. 

**  The  occurrence  of  a decrease  is  established  by  statis- 
tics, its  cuuses  and  remedies  determined  by  scientific 
investigations,  and  its  replenishment  is  accomplished  by 
fish-culture  or  legislation. 

“ Within  a few  years  it  has  been  decided  to  attempt  tho 
restoration  of  the  inshore  fisheries  for  cod,  once  assuring 
a profitable  employment,  but  now  depleted  nearly  every- 
where. Is  it  practicable  to  re-establish  fishing-grounds 
where  no  defined  boundaries  exist,  where  the  entire  ocean 
is  before  them?1  The  case  varies  with  the  specie*,  and 
must  be  determined  separately  for  each.  All  have  their 
especial  habits,  some  favorable  to  human  influence  and 
some  oppiscd  to  them.  Certain  bodies  of  the  cod,  spend- 
ing their  summers  in  the  open  sea,  return  each  autumn 
to  their  chosen  pawning  and  feeding  grounds  in  shallow 
water,  while  others  prefer  the  rocky  shores  at  oil  seasons. 
To  increase  the  numbers  of  either  kind  is  to  enlarge  tho 
schools  which  assemble  periodically  within  the  reach  of 
the  smaller  fishing-boats,  or  live  continuously  at  their 
mercy.  This  fact,  first  proved  by  observations  of  the 
adult,  fish,  has  been  confirmed  by  the  hatching  work  of 
five  years  past,  the  young,  in  countless  multitudes,  uow 
filling  every  favored  spot  from  Narragansett  Bay  to 
Maine.” 

That  charming  writer  on  art  and  architecture,  Mrs. 


Schuyler  Van  Rensselaer,  contributes  the  opening  pajier 
of  the  number,  on  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  London. 

**To  build  truthfully,  spontaneously,”  she  concludes, 
“modern  men  must  build  in  the  fashion  that  was  evolved 
when  the  modern  world  was  born.  Frenchmen  Imve 
remembered  this  truth,  and  it  shows  in  the  di (Terence 
between  modern  Paris  and  London  or  New  York.  We 
may  admire  the  forms  of  Gothic  art  more  than  any 
others,  but  with  them  no  progressive  nation  can  make  a 
garment  to  cover  all  the  needs  of  the  twentieth  century ; 
with  tho  forms  of  Renaissance  art  such  a garment  can 
be  made,  and  it  is  doubly  ini])ortant  for  us  in  America  to 
realize  these  tacts.” 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 

THERE  is  nothing  especially  important  in  the  March 
CojnnojHttitan.  The  article  by  M.  H.  Pe  Young, 
on  “The  Columbian  World’s  Fair,”  is  of  some  interest,  as 
describiug  the  way  things  will  look  after  they  are  finished. 
Mr.  Do  Young,  who  is  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the 
World’s  Fair  and  a member  of  the  Board  of  Control,  also 
traces  the  history  of  the  grout  international  exhibitions, 
of  which  he  says  there  are  eight,  beginning  with  the  Lon- 
don effort  of  1851,  promoted  by  Prince  Albert.  The  Paris 
Exposition  of  1889  clearly  outrivalled  all  previous  shows, 
and  of  course  ours  is  to  surpass  that  in  magnificence  and 
extent. 

“Tho  Paris  Exposition  occupied  Ben's  of  ground;  tho 
World'*  Columbian  Exposition  will  embrace  two  largo 
parks,  known  as  Washington  and  Jackson,  and  a broad 
connection  known  as  the  Midway  Pleasnuce.  The  parks 
and  this  band  which  connects  them  comprise  974  acres, 
so  that  in  the  matter  of  space  the  Chicago  fair  will  cover 
nearly  ten  times  as  much  ground  as  that  of  Paris.  At 
Paris  the  number  of  acres  under  roof  was  62,  while  at 
Chicago  the  main  buildings  alone  will  require  103  acres,  or 
nearly  sixty  per  cent,  more  space  tlion  the  total  amount 
under  cover  at  Paris." 

The  Cosmopolitan  has  lieconio  an  enthusiastic  patron 
of  the  attempts  toward  aerial  navigation.  It  has  offered 
luindsome  prizes  for  essays  on  the  subject,  anti  proposes 
to  aitl  in  every  way  in  its  power  concerted  action  among 
scientific  men  to  hurry  on  the  new  era  of  locomotion. 
The  editor,  writing  in  this  number  on  “The  Problem  of 
Aerial  Navigation,”  suggests  some  of  tho  far-reaching 
tremendous  effects  which  would  be  ushered  in  by  the  fly- 
ing-machine. 

“Too  much  stress,”  he  says,  “can  scarcely  be  laid  upon 
the  importance  of  the  steps  taken  by  Mr.  Stedman,  Pro- 
fessor Langley,  and  Mr.  Chanute,  in  openly  declaring 
that  the  problem  of  aerial  movement  lwlongH  no  longer 
to  the  dreamers,  but  to  the  scientist*.  An  engineer  who 
valued  his  reputation  must  naturally  have  hreitatod  be- 
fore expressing  himself  upon  a subject  which  not  only 
brought  forth  tho  doubt  of  the  public,  but  oxposed  him 
to  be  ranked  among  the  impracticable;  whom  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  employ  upon  serious  work.  Beyond  ques- 
tion, thirty  years  ago  an  engineer  would  have  consigned 
himself  to  idleness,  oblivion,  and  ridicule  if  he  had  seri- 
ously advocated  the  study  and  experiment  of  aerial 
navigation.” 

Elizabeth  B island  describes  acceptably  from  the  general 
sight-seer’s  j>omt  of  view  “ The  Cathedral  at  Cologne " 
and  its  huge  bells  and  gigantic  towers.  “The  tallest 
towers  in  Europe,  they  are.  the  tallest  building  of  any 
sort  in  the  world — 30  fret  higher  than  the  great  spire  at 
Rouen,  77  higher  than  Cheops'  tomb  at  Gizeh— • yet  grace 
is  mingled  with  their  majesty,  and  they  soar  upward  like 
some  great  heavenward  aspiration  wrought  in  atone.” 
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Amid  profuse  illustrations  of  royal  and  military  person- 
ages, Thomas  Donnelly  and  Henry  Arthur  Herbert  give 
some  enthusiastic  reminiscences  “From  an  Ex-Guarda- 
n inn's  Note- book.”  The  glorious  fights  on  the  Held  and 
the  jolly  osonpodt^at  homo  of  England's  favorite  Grena- 
dier Guard  make  a very  entertaining  story.  The  Guards, 
it  would  seem,  are  quite  as  popular  as  ever,  notwithstand- 
ing the  late  mutiny  and  punishment  of  the  brigade. 


MUNSEY'S  MAGAZINE. 

WII.  W.  Campbell  goes  through  “ A Morning  With 
, the  Pope  ” as  if  he  lmd  been  on  the  scene  of  that 
potentate's  matinals,  anti  there  are  some  attractive  pho- 
tographs of  the  Vatican  and  its  interior.  The  Pope's 
method  of  literary  work  incuriously  elaborate:  “After 
having  read  what  of  greatest  weight  has  been  written  on 
the  subject  to  be  treated,  he  begins  by  scratching  brief 
notes  upon  large  sheets  of  official  paper — very  condensed, 
for  he  writes  with  difficulty  and  is  compelled  to  make*  use 
of  a little  apparatus  to  sustain  his  hand.  These  note* 
servo  as  the  outline  sketch,  jotted  down  phrase  by  phrase, 
idea  by  idea,  on  the  carefully  numbered  pages.  Those 
are  locked  up  in  a drawer,  the  key  of  which  is  never 
trusted  out  of  his  bands. 

44  When  the  Pojxj  judges  the  time  ripe  for  the  completion 
of  his  document  ho  summons  one  of  his  secretaries  in 
whom  he  has  confidence.  ...  It  is  the  duty  of  the  secre- 
tary in  this  first  Italian  version  simply  to  smooths  out 
the  ph raw's,  while  preserving  the  chosen  expressions  of 
his  master.”  After  new  overliaiilings  and  revisions  the 
Jiajier  is  put  into  Latin.” 

The  principal  article  of  the  number  is  by  R.  H.  Tither- 
ingtou  on  “Tho  Reformed  Church  iu  Now  York,”  the 
history  and  present  condition  of  which  he  sketches  some- 
what elaborately.  He  concludes:  “The  general  attitude 
of  the  Refotned  Church  iu  America  may  Ik*  summed  up 
as  one  of  practical  utul  doctrinal  conservatism.  It  views 
with  little  favor  the  so-called  ‘higher  criticism'  that  has 
well-nigh  rent  the  Presbyterian  communion  in  twain.  It 
has  not  partaken  of  the  ritual  exteusiou  characteristic  of 
latter-day  Episcopalionism.” 


SCRIBNER’S. 

IN  another  department  wo  review  “ The  Water  Route 
from  Chicago  to  tho  Ocean,”  by  Charles  C.  Rogers, 
William  Coffin’s  concluding  paper  on  “American  Illustra- 
tion of  To-Day,”  and  the  articles  on  “Speed  in  Locomo- 
tives.” 

William  F.  Apthorp,  in  his  second  instalment  of  “Paris 
Theatres  and  Concerts,”  severely  criticises  that  historical 
institution,  the  Academic  do  Music,  principally  on  the 
score  of  its  boil  acting  and  mediocre  singing,  its  subserri- 
ence  to  the  “Btar”  system,  and  its  atmosphere  of  scandal. 

“Tho  star  system  is,”  he  says,  “at  the  bottom  of  much 
of  tho  trouble.  For  years  the  really  great  singers  at  tho 
Op^ra  have  had  occasional  more  or  less  extended  leaves 
of  absence,  ostensibly  for  rest  and  recuperation,  but  really 
to  enable  them  to  sing  at  enormous  prices  In  London  and 
St.  Petersburg.  As  the  Academic  de  Music  cannot  com- 
pete or  refuses  to  compete  with  the  prices  paid  in  these 
capitals,  its  hold  upon  its  best  talent  grows  feebler  year 
by  year ; tho  leaves  of  absence  become  longer  and  more 
frequent,  until,  one  by  one.  the  great  singers  drop  out  of 
its  troupe  entirely.  Now  New  York  has  entered  the  field; 
the  De  Reszkes  and  others  are  here  for  tho  whole  season.” 
Of  some  especial  Interest  in  Mr.  Apthorp  *s  well-prepared 
paper  is  his  description  of  tho  Conservatoire  de  Music  et 
de  Declamation,  from  which  the  four  “ subventions!” 


theatres  of  Paris  recruit  their  forces.  The  careful  train- 
ing in  music  and  voice-culture  preparatory  to  “ the  pro- 
fession” has  its  lesson  for  us  aud  our  rather  slap  dash 
methods  of  doing  these  things. 

Samuel  Parsons,  Jr.,  the  Superintendent  of  Parks  in 
New  York,  gives  some  interesting  landscape-gardening 
lore  in  his  contribution  on  “Small  Country  Places.”  We 
are  glad  to  see  scientific  confirmation  of  the  kideousne** 
of  the  prevailing  flower-bed  style.  Bays  Mr.  Parsons: 
“ Against  one  thing  let  me  warn  the  reader,  and  that  is 
the  indiscriminate  use  of  formal  foliage  or  flower-beds  on 
most  lawns.  They  are  apt  to  lend  a garish  aud  vulgar 
air  to  the  place.  Close  to  the  house  you  may  sometime* 
use  one  or  two  of  these  beds,  but  their  bright  red  and 
yellow  colors  should  be  set  a little  on  one  side  and  net 
allowed  to  glare  at  one  too  much.  I respect  the  universal 
delight  in  rich  color,  but  all  formal  patches  of  color  should 
bo  used  carefully  and  in  proper  relations  to  the  whole 
picture.  A discordant  mass  of  color  hurts  the  eye  much 
in  the  same  way  as  a voice  or  an  instrument  annoys  the 
ear  when  not  used  in  harmony,” 

Perhaps  “Tho  Reflections  of  a Married  Man,”  which 
Robert  Grant  begins  in  this  numl>er,  will  not  live  so  long 
and  so  gloriously  as  Ik  Marvel’s  “ Reveries  of  a Bachelor,* 
but  they  are  uncommonly  funny  and  well  told;  and  auv 
one  who  has  dipped  into  this  first  instalment  will  compass 
his  unsettled  features  with  bright  anticipations  of  the 
next  three  Scribner's. 

There  is  but  little  in  the  way  of  fiction.  Alice  Morse 
Earl  contributes  a mild  story  of  New  England  life,  and 
there  is  a further  chapter  of  “The  Wreckers,”  by  which 
Mr.  Stevenson  will  scarcely  gain  additional  fame. 


THE  ATLANTIC. 

THE  March  Atlantic  furnishes  two  “Loading  Arti- 
cles:” General  Jacob  D.  Cox’s  “Why  the  Men  of 
*61  Fought  for  the  Union”  and  “Doubts  About  Univer- 
sity Extension,”  by  George  Herbert  Palmer. 

The  editorial  entitled  “A  Political  Parallel"  which 
np|K»ars  in  this  number  is  very  striking,  and  may  well 
lead  to  a true  prophecy  of  the  presidential  campaign  at 
hand.  The  writer  compares  tho  similarities  of  the  years 
18ft2  and  1844  as  to  their  political  situations.  The  com- 
parison brings  Mr.  Cleveland  opposite  Van  Buren;  Mr. 
Blaine  offsets  Clay;  President  Harrison  would  stand  for 
Tyler;  Senator  Hill  would  be  in  something  like  Calhoun's 

relative  position,  and , the  dark  horse,  the  Polk  of 

’03,  is  still  obscured  by  tho  “ shady  leaves  of  destiny.” 
“Where,  then,”  asks  tho  author  of  this  forecast,  “is  the 
weapon  to  correspond  with  tho  issue  of  ‘reannexation,’ 
with  which  the  leading  candidate  can  be  deprived  of  the 
two-thirds  vote  now,  by  well-established  usage,  required 
to  effect  a nomination  by  a Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion? Do  we  not  find  it  in  Mr.  Cleveland's  attitude  on 
the  silver  question?  It  would  bo  absurd  to  suggest  that 
tho  Democratic  statesmen  of  the  South  are  as  deeply 
interested  in  the  matter  of  free  coinage  ns  their  fathers 
were  in  the  extension  of  slavery;  but  we  do  find  that 
almost  every  Democratic  Representative  and  Benator 
from  the  South  and  West  favors  the  measure,  and  that, 
one  and  all,  they  believe  their  constituents  to  be  with 
them  on  that  issue.” 

Although  a recent  well-known  magazine  writer  has 
been  accusing  us  of  a “rank  com-and-ootton  optimism,” 
that  there  are  at  least  some  people  who  will  give  us  credit 
for  a reasonable  allowance  of  saving  pessimism  is  proved 
by  Gamaliel  Bradford,  Jr.,  who  essays  the  subject  of 
“The  American  Pessimist,”  He  distinguishes  between 
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many  minor  forms  of  the*  cult.  But  there  is  ono  “ true, 
Incurable”  pessimist.  “He  does  not  rail,  or  curse  God,  or 
despise  man.  If  his  state  of  mind  can  be  described,  it  is 
by  saying  that  ho  has  thought,  not  himself,  but  every- 
thing besides  himself,  into  a shadow.  Ho  is  a man  who 
has  cm t dirked  on  the  wide  sea  of  intellectual  discovery, 
and  has  found  that  for  him  it  is  a barren  sea,  blank,  des- 
olate—a sea  shoreless,  where  the  traveller  voyages  on 
aimlessly  forever  in  a misty  void.  Ho  is  a mail  for  whom 
the  fevered,  passionate  whirl  of  life,  so  fierce,  so  intense, 
so  real,  to  other  men,  is  but  a disordered  dream— a dream 
of  which  no  ono  knows  tho  beginning  and  no  one  can 
prophesy  the  end.” 

Agnes  Repplier  is  as  bright  as  ever  and  as  undismayed 
by  the  “argument  from  authority”  in  her  discussion  this 
mouth  of  “The  Children’s  Poets.”  She  finds  that  children 
do  not  care  for  the  jingling,  /In  de  siMe  verses  that  are 
manufactured  for  them  by  our  latter-day  clever  people. 
They  turn  “instinctively  to  tho  same  old  favorites,  to  tho 
name  familiar  jjoems  that  their  fathers  and  mothers  had 
prntmbly  studied  and  recited  before  them.  ‘Holienlin- 
den,’  'Glenara,'  ‘Lord  Ullin’s  Daughter,1  ‘Young 
Lochinvar,*  'Rosabel,'  ‘To  Lucasta  on  Going  to  the 
Wars,’  the  lullaby  from  ‘The  Princess,'  ‘Lady  Clara 
Vere  do  Vere,’  ‘Annabel  Lee,'  Longfellow’s  translation 
of  ‘The  Castle  by  the  Sea,'  and  ‘The  Skeleton  in  Armor' 
— these  are  the  themes  of  which  children  never  weary.” 

THE  CHAUTAUQUAN. 

THE  most  important  article  in  the  March  CAaufau- 
711cm  is  George  Haven  Putnam’s  discussion  of 
“The  Ownership  of  Literary  Property,"  which  is  reviewed 
as  a “ Leading  Article.” 

General  Francis  A.  Walker  writes  on  tho  “ Growth  and 
Distribution  of  Population  in  the  United  States.”  After 
reviewing  the  history  of  the  prodigious  growth  from  1790 
to  1S40,  General  Walker  H|x*aks  of  the  check  in  the  pro- 
portionate increase  after  tho  latter  date.  “The  popular 
notion,”  says  he,  “that  the  relative  decline  in  the  national 
increase  has  been  duo  to  a loss  of  physical  vigor  will  not 
bear  the  test  of  evidence.  At  the  time  when  our  popula- 
tion was  purest,  when  immigration  was  so  slight  as  to 
bo  hardly  appreciable,  the  American  people  hud  shown 
the  capability  of  maintaining  a rate  of  increase  which 
should  double  their  numbers  in  twenty-two  years;  and 
this  over  vast,  regions  and  through  long  periods.” 

Elirulieth  Robins  Pennell  describes  “ The  London  Wom- 
an’s Political  Life.”  Mho  takes  occasion  to  praise 
heartily  Mrs.  Annie  Bcsant’s  work  on  tho  school  board. 
Of  course  Lady  Sandhurst  comes  in  for  a good  deal  of 
discussion,  an  jierhaps  the  most  typical  of  London’s  “pub- 
lic women,”  if  that  phrase  can  bo  used  in  analogy  with 
the  sterner  sex. 

“Women’s  work  and  influence  are  not  limited  to  their 
owrn  associations.  During  elections,  whether  national  or 
local,  whether  for  school  board  or  Parliament,  during  all 
political  excitements,  there  are  a handred-and-one  ways 
in  which  they  can  bo  useful,  even  if  they  do  not  vote.  At 
©very  big  demonstration  in  Hyde  Park  there  is  scarcely  a 
platform  which  has  not  its  women  speakers;  there  are 
some,  indeed,  where  all  tho  speakers  are  women.  At  tho 
political  and  social  lectures  held  iu  a political  club  like 
the  National  Liberal,  women  invariably  take  part  and 
occasionally  inonojxdize  the  floor.” 

H.  R.  Chamberlain,  writing  on  the  Interesting  subject 
of  “American  Morals,”  says:  “Without  opening  any  of 
the  vexed  questions  of  the  legal  suppression  of  vice,  let 
me  affirm  that  outward  life  in  the  large  municipalities  of 


the  country  is  distinctly  purer  tlian  at  any  time  during 
tho  twenty  years  that  my  inquiries  upon  the  subject 
cover.  I am  forced  to  make  exception  of  the  metropolis. 
Within  scarcely  more  than  two  years,  vice  in  New  York 
has  become  bolder  ami  more  defiant  than  in  slandered 
Paris  or  iu  any  centre  of  civilization  save  one,  and  that 
the  greatest  of  all,  tho  metropolis  of  tho  world.” 


THE  CHARITIES  REVIEW. 

THE  March  number  of  the  Charities  Review  contains 
two  papers  on  charity  organization,  th  > first  by 
Prof.  J.  G.  Hchurman,  of  Cornell  College,  describing  the 
growth  ami  cliuracter  of  organized  charity ; the  second  by 
Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  showing  tho  limitations  of  a Charity 
Organization  Society. 

Prof.  Schurman  succinctly  characterizes  tho  different 
stages  of  the  development  of  charity  thus:  “In  tho  first 
stage  of  tho  world’s  history  the  maxim  was,  ‘Let  men 
help  themselves.'  In  the  second  stage  of  the  world’s  his- 
tory it  was,  ‘Let  men  help  others.’  In  that  epoch  of  the 
world’s  history  iu  which  we  live  the  maxim  of  all  wise  and 
experienced  meu  who  have  thought  about  this  subject  is, 

‘ Help  men  to  help  themselves. ' The  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society  has  ('aught  the  spirit  of  modern  civilization 
and  is  applying  that  spirit  to  the  solutiou  of  the  appar- 
ently unsol vablo  social  problems.  ‘Science  is  the  first 
condition  of  modern  civilization  and  tlmt  is  the  primary 
rock  on  which  this  society  rests.*  It  recognizee,  too,  the 
necessity  of  division  of  work  and  co-operation  in  work. 
It  will  in  the  long  run  succeed  because  it  seeks  to  apply 
th©  principle  which  has  made  biological  and  political  or- 
ganization effective.” 

Mr.  Bonaparte  in  defining  the  limits  of  tho  work  of  a 
Charity  Organization  Society  asks  the  reader  to  under- 
stand that  any  sriiemo  of  systematic  and  enlightened 
beneficence  must  deal  with  problems  which  admit  of  no 
complete  solution  by  merely  human  means.  To  radically 
and  suddenly  alter  human  nature,  a miracle  wore  needed, 
and  that  neither  the  Charity  Organization  Society  with  full 
co-operation  and  general  support  nor  the  State  can  work. 
One  of  the  merits  of  charity  organization  is  the  object- 
lesson  it  affords,  showing  how  much  can  lie  done  to  lessen 
crime,  vice,  and  misery  by  voluntary  association  and  with 
no  immediate  sanction.  Whenever  public  and  private  agen- 
cies compete  in  any  phase  of  beneficence,  the  latter  arc 
almost  invariably  shown  to  l»o  effective  and  sparing  and 
the  former  incompetent  and  wasteful. 

The  other  papers  in  this  number  are  “Tilings  to  Do.” 
by  Alfred  Bishop  Mason;  “The  Coffee-House  os  a Coun- 
teraction of  the  Saloon,”  by  Robert  Graham;  “A  Year 
of  Booth’s  Work,”  by  Mrs. C.  R.  Lowell;  and  a sketch  of 
tho  life  of  John  8.  Kennedy,  whose  portrait  appears  as 
frontispiece  to  the  number. 

THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 

THE  American  Agriculturist , published  by  tho  Or- 
ange Judd  Company,  New  York,  contains  each 
month  a number  of  articles  on  subjects  of  interest  and 
value  to  the  general  reader.  Such,  for  instance,  are  its 
papers  on  the  production  of  cant*  and  beet  sugars,  which 
we  review  at  length  in  ano  her  department.  The  Janu- 
ary number  celebrates  in  an  especially  substantial  issue 
the  semi-centennial  of  tho  Agriculturist.  In  tho  fifty 
years  which  comprise  its  life,  the  magazine  has  had  a 
notable  period  of  agricultural  progress  to  chronicle,  to 
encourage,  and  to  assist.  Its  founder,  Mr.  A.  B.  Allen, 
is  still  living,  and  contributes  on  article  to  this  anniver- 
sary number. 
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THE  FRENCH  REVIEWS. 


THE  REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

IN  the  for  February  M.  Charles  de  Berkeley 

begins  a new  novel,  “Le  Journal  do  Mile,  de  Som- 
mers:” M.  Paul  Leroy  Braulim  writes  on  “The  Treaties 
■of  Commerce  of  Central  Europe;”  M.  Emile  Faguet  has 
an  Interesting  study  of  Stendhal  (Henri  Beyle),  the  cyn- 
ical philosopher,  critic,  and  novelist,  the  adversary  of 
Hainte-Beuve,  and  author  of  44  Le  Rouge  et  le  Noir”  and 
“ La  Chartrum  do  Panne.”  Stendhal  was  an  eighteenth- 
century  epicurean  astray  in  the  nineteenth  century,  with 
this  difference,  that  whereas  the  eighteenth -century  ma- 
terialists, low  ami  limited  os  were  their  aspirations,  at 
least  included  all  mankind  in  them,  Stendhal,  while  very 
sceptical  as  to  the  possibility  of  liappiness,  would  make 
no  attempt  to  secure  it,  except  for  himself.  He  makes 
the  transition,  as  M.  Faguet  neatly  puts  it,  from  epicu- 
rean optimism  to  ptwsiwist  epicurism.  M.  Charles  do 
Coutouly’s  second  article  on  South  Africa  is  noticed  else- 
where, oa  also  M.  O.  Valbert’s  interesting  paper  on  the 
“History  of  the  Alphabet.” 

M.  George  Perrot,  of  the  Institut  de  France,  writes  on 
“ Tlio  Soil  and  Climate  of  Greece  " and  their  influence  on 
the  character  of  the  Greeks  and  their  place  in  history. 
M.  Perrot  is  well  qualified  by  his  acquaintance  with  the 
country,  where  he  lias  resided  more  than  once,  for  treat- 
ing his  subject.  Iu  the  first  place,  he  thinks  the  extended 
coast- lino  of  the  country,  the  way  in  w'hich  it  is  pene- 
trated by  winding  bays  and  gulfs  till  sea  and  land  are, 
so  to  speak,  inextricably  mixed  up,  tended  to  facilitate 
communication  with  foreign  countries.  The  different 
states  and  tribes  were  separated  from  each  other  by 
high  and  nigged,  almost  impassable  mountains,  but  they 
could  cosily  be  reached  by  water;  and  Phoenician  mer- 
chantmen went  from  ono  to  another,  carrying  the  same 
wares  to  each  and  bringing  to  every  port  where  they  cost 
anchor  the  news  from  the  last.  Then  the  great  religious 
and  national  festivals — the  joyous  pilgrimage  to  some 
island-temple  like  that  of  Delos,  brought  the  most  distant 
tribes  together,  and  united  by  sea  those  who  would  never 
have  met  on  land.  Besides  this,  the  fact  that  every 
Greek  was  more  or  less  a sailor  (or,  at  any  rate,  even  if 
not  a seaman  by  profession,  frequently  had  occasiou  to 
take  a voyage)  tended  to  render  them  hardy,  self-reliant, 
wide-awake,  and  thrifty.  The  navigation  of  the  Ionian 
tiea  to  the  Archipelago,  though  perilous  enough  in  w'inter 
to  call  forth  all  the  best  qualities  of  seamauship,  was 
comparatively  safe  during  the  summer,  when  the  Etesian 
winds  blow*  with  unfailing  regularity ; and  by  makiug 
easy  runs  from  island  to  island,  fairly  long  voyages  could 
lie  accomplished,  while  the  art  of  navigation  was  still  in 
its  infancy. 

Greece  was  also  an  agricultural  country,  but  the  cir- 
cumstances were  so  peculiar  that  the  effect  on  its  inhabi- 
tants was  very  different  from  what  is  usually  the  case. 
The  plains,  where  the  plough  and  harrow  could  be  used 
over  largo  surfaces  of  ground,  are  not  numerous— more 
often  small  patches  here  and  there  on  the  rocky  slopes 
have  to  Ik*  cultivated  with  spade  and  lute.  Tin*  climate  is 
uncertain,  water  is  scarce  and  looked  upon  as  a precious 
possession  (heuco  all  the  lovely  legeiuls  of  fountain  and 
river  nymphs,  the  beautiful  forms  under  which  the  waters 
are  person  bled),  and  the  sudden  spates  in  summer  rain  or 
melting  snow  add  nu  element  of  risk  nnd  ilangcr  which 
calls  out  all  tho  husbandman's  energies  of  mind  as  well 


as  of  body.  This  is  no  monotonous  round  of  stupefying 
toil;  he  has  constantly  to  use  his  wits  and  to  paw  from 
ono  occupation  to  another.  There  is  a great  variety  of 
crops — corn  is  not  so  much  cultivated  as  the  vine  and  tho 
olive;  the  soil  is  poor  enough  to  require  a considerable 
amount  of  latx>r,  but  rich  enough  to  reward  it  amply 
when  bestowed. 

In  the  mid-February  number  the  Due  de  Broglie  con- 
tinues his  “ Etudes  Diplomatique*"  down  to  the  signing  of 
the  preliminaries  of  the  Reece  of  Aix-la-Chapelle;  M. 
Louis  Liard  write*  on  “Tho  Universities  of  France  after 
the  Restoration;”  M.  Edmund  Planchut  contributes*  his 
second  article  on  Berry;  and  there  is  a translation  of 
Rudyord  Kipling's  44  Beyond  the  Palo”  (in  44  Plain  Tal*« 
from  the  Hills”),  which,  by  tho  way,  roads  very  well  in 
French. 

THE  NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

THE  A'ouvWfr  /?cruc  for  February  contains  the  con- 
clusion of  Pierre  Loti's  “FantAme  d’ Orient ” and 
a solid  historical  article  by  M.  Ferand  on  “The  Corsair 
Drngut  and  the  Knights  of  Malta.”  An  anonymous 

writer,  signing  himself  “X ,”  discusses  reforms  in  the 

artillery  and  engineering  departments ; and  Mme.  Ma- 
thilde  Nliaw  has  a lively  paper  on  seaside  resorts  near 
New  York,  with  highly-colored,  if  not  exaggerated, 
descriptions  of  the  Puritanic  Anbury  Park  and  the  other- 
wise celebrated  Coney  Island. 

The  Swedish  democratic  writer,  August  Strindberg, 
contributes,  under  tho  title  “What  Is  Russia?”  a brief 
historical  survey,  intended  to  disprove  tho  popular  notion 
of  Russia  as  a barbarous  country.  “Barbarous!”  he  ex- 
claims. 44  A nationality  which  has  founded  its  education 
on  Hellenic  traditions  I A Christian  people  whose  history 
records  glorious  conflicts  in  defence  of  the  frontiers  of 
civilization  against  the  Asiatic  Huns!”  He  reminds  us  in 
conclusion  that  Saint  Simon,  after  the  failure  of  Peter 
the  Great’s  projected  alliance  with  the  French  Court, 
“bewailed  the  fatal  fascination  exercised  over  France  by 
England,  and  tho  misfortune  of  tho  former  in  not  under- 
standing the  source  of  power  she  might  have  found  in 
Russia.” 

M.  Portin  d’Arc  contributes  a short  paper  on  the 
“Transformations  of  Russian  Politics.”  the  drift  of  which 
apficanf  to  be  that  tho  retirement  of  tho  Grand  Duke 
Constantine,  on  the  accession  of  Alexander  III.,  inaugu- 
rated the  downfall  of  German  influence.  M.  Portin  d’Arc 
considers  that  society  must  pass  successively  through  the 
two  stages  of  Collectivism  anil  Individualism.  We  are  in 
the  second,  though  it  seems  os  if  a reaction  were  leading 
us  back  to  the  first,  under  the  names  of  Socialism  and 
Communism ; Russia,  as  a whole,  is  still  in  the  first  stage. 
While  Western  Europe,  wearied  of  Individualism,  is  tend- 
ing to  return  to  pure  Collectivism,  Collectivist  Russia  is 
trying  to  remedy  her  internal  dillicultiiw  by  granting  a 
wider  scope  to  the  individual. 

Russia  was  “oeddentaliaed”  by  Germany — completely 
covered  with  tho  varnish  of  Western  civilization.  The 
period  of  this  influence,  ending  with  the  horrors  of  1812, 
was,  on  tho  whole,  one  of  prosperity  and  progress.  Then 
canto  Alexander  I.,  who  inaugurated  what  our  author 
terms  the  era  of  “sentimental  policy” — the  last  phase  of 
which  expired  in  1878.  Nicholas  I.,  Alexander  II.,  and 
Napoleon  III.  were  fervent  partisans  of  the  New  Utopia 
— the  last-named  was  its  first  victim. 
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POETRY  AND  ART. 


POETRY  IN  THE  MAGAZINES. 


POETRY. 


IN  the  March  Century  Richard  Wateon  Gilder  describes  in  verse  how 
Paderewski,  the  famous  Polish  pianist,  plays: 
if  words  were  perfume,  color,  wild  desire; 

If  poet’s  song  were  fire, 

That  burned  to  blood  in  purple-pulsing  veins; 

If  human  syllables  could  e’er  refashion 

That  fierce  electric  passion ; 

If  other  art  could  match  (as  were  the  poet’s  duty) 

The  grieving,  and  the  rapture,  and  the  thunder 
Of  that  keen  hour  of  wonder — 

That  light  as  if  of  heaven,  that  blackness  os  of  hell— 

How  Paderewski  plays  then  might  I dare  to  tell. 

How  Paderewski  plays!  And  was  it  he 
Or  some  disembodied  spirit  that  had  rushed 
From  silence  into  singing;  that  had  crushed 
Into  one  startled  hour  a life’s  felicity, 

Anti  highest  bliss  of  knowledge — that  all  life,  grief,  wrong, 

Turns  at  the  last  to  beauty  and  to  song ! 


Scribner's  Magazine  tor  March  publishes  the  last  poem  written  by 
J nines  Russell  Lowell.  It  is  of  home  length  and  is  entitled  “On  a Bust  of 
General  Grant.”  We  quote  two  stanzas: 

80  Marius  looked,  me  thinks,  and  Cromwell  so, 

Not  in  the  purple  born,  to  those  they  led 
Nearer  for  that  and  costlier  to  the  foe, 

New  moulders  of  old  forms,  by  nature  bred 
The  exhaust  less  life  of  manhood's  seeds  to  show, 

Let  but  the  ploughshare  of  jxirtentous  times 
Strike  deep  enough  to  reach  them  where  they  lie : 

Despair  anil  danger  are  their  fostering  climes, 

And  their  best  sun  bursts  from  a stormy  sky : 

He  was  our  man  of  men,  nor  would  abate 
The  utmost  due  manhood  could  claim  of  fate. 

Nothing  ideal,  a plain-people’s  man 
At  the  first  glance,  a more  deliberate  ken 
Finds  type  primeval  theirs  in  whose  veins  ran 
Much  blood  as  quelled  the  dragon  in  his  den. 

Made  harmless  fields  and  better  worlds  began : 

He  came  grim,  silent,  saw  and  did  the  deed 

That  was  to  do;  in  his  roaster-grip 

Our  sword  flashed  joy ; no  skill  of  words  could  breed 

Such  sure  conviction  as  that  close-clamped  lip; 

He  slew  our  dragon,  nor,  so  seemed  it,  knew 
He  had  done  more  than  any  simplest  man  might  do. 


“Song  After  Silence”  is  the  subject  of  a beautiful  poem  by  Clinton  Scol- 
lord  in  tho  New  England  Magazine  for  March: 

Winter  is  a weary  time ! 

Not  the  ripple  of  a rhyme 
Stirs  the  icy  shores  along, 

Quickening  quietude  with  song. 

Smile*  are  choked  with  snow, 

Not  a metaphor  will  flow ; 

Envious  frost  doth  hold  in  fee 
Every  lip  in  Castaly. 

But  let  spring  the  bonds  nnbind 
With  tho  soft  touch  of  ita  wind. 

What  a rapture  1 What  a sweep  1 
What  a swift,  ecstatic  leap ! 

Mortal  words  but  half  express 
All  the  rapture,  all  the  stress ! 

Sweeter  are  tho  strains  that  come 
If  the  lip  awhile  be  dumb. 


Atalanta.—  March. 

A Ballad  of  Port  Blair.  Rev.  n.  D.  Hawns- 
ley. 


Atlantic  Monthly.— March. 

Through  the  Rushes.  F.  E.  Coates. 

A Metamorphosis.  E.  B.  Mason. 

Century.  —March. 

Genius  within  Hearing  of  Death.  Charlotte 
F.  Bate*. 

The  Bluebird.  R.  Burton. 

“How  Paderewski  Plays.”  R.W. Gilder 
“When  from  the  Tense  C-ords  of  that  Mighty 
Lyre."  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich 

Chautauquan.— March. 
Metempsychosis.  Helen  G.  Hawthorne. 

The  Fruits  of  Eden.  Bettie  Garland. 

Cosmopolitan.— March 
The  Touch  of  the  Wand.  W.  Waicrfleld. 

English  Illustrated.— March. 
Midnight  In  Winter.  Olivo  Moleswortb. 

Girl's  Own  Paper.— March 
School -time.  Augusta  Hancock. 

In  His  Library.  Anne  Beale. 

Good  Words.— March. 

Aspiration.  Katherine  Tynan. 

The  Enemies.  A.  L.  Salmon. 

Harper’s.  —March. 

The  Rival  Minstrels.  J.G.  Burnett. 

Idler.  -March 
March  (Illus.)  J.H. Goring. 

Igdrasil.  - March. 

Saint  George.  Miss  E.  H. Scott. 

Iriah  Monthly . -March. 

A Voice  that  is  Gone.  Rev.  D.  B.  Collins. 

Lippincott's.  —March. 

Days  and  Nights.  Anne  R.  Aldrich 
The  Balance.  S.  D.  Smith,  Jr. 

Macmillan's  Magazine.—  March. 

Up  the  Gerachnl  Alp.  E.C. 

Monthly  Packet. —March. 

The  Song  of  the  March  Wind.  Blanche 
Oram. 

One  l*atr  of  True  Lovers.  C.  R.  Coleridge. 
Sonnet  by  the  I .ate  Emperor  of  Brazil  on 
the  Death  of  his  Second  Sou.  Translated 
by  S.J.  Stone. 

Munaey'a  Magazine.— March. 

Secrets.  S.S.  Stinson. 

The  Dawn  of  Lore.  Judson  Newman  Smith. 

New  England  Magazine. —March. 

Song  After  Silence.  Clinton  Scotland. 
Schumann  ami  8chubert.  Zitelln  Cocke. 

If  You  were  Here.  Philip  Bourke  Marston. 

Scribner's.— March. 

On  a Bust  of  General  Grant.  James  Russell 
Lowell. 

Two  Portraits.  L.McKim  Garrison. 

Sunday  Magazine.— March. 

Higher  than  tho  Heavens.  (Illus.)  Rev.  B. 
Waugh. 

Without  and  Within.  (Illus.)  A. L. Salmon. 
Temple  Bar. —March. 

Lines  on  a Storm  Petrel.  Florence  Hennl* 
ker. 

In  Trust.  J.  J.  Beresford. 
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ART  TOPICS. 


ART  IN  THE  MAGAZINES. 


Art  Amateur.  - New  York.  March. 
Drawing  with  the  Lead  Pencil.  Ernest 
Knaunt. 

The  Herkomer School.  (IlIwO  A.  L.  Baldry. 
Portrait-Painting  in  Oil.  Frank  Fowler. 
Still -Life  Printing.  Allyn  Aytnur. 


Art  Interchange. — New  York.  March. 
Modem  Herman  Artists. 

Illustration*  in  the  Magazines. 

Art  Journal.— London.  March. 

“Off  to  the  Fishing-Ground."  Etching  after 
Stanhope  A.  Forbes. 

Stanhope  A. Forbes.  (Ulus.)  W. Meynell. 
Paris  Pleasure  Resort*— The  Marne.  (Ulus.) 
Open-Air  Photography.  (Ulus.) 

Tne  National  Gallery  of  New  South  Wales. 
< Ulus. ) 

Winter  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
(Ulus.)  C. Phillips. 

Atalanta.—  March. 

Sirs.  Japling.  QUus.)  W.Praeger. 

Century.— March. 

Giorgione.  (Illus.)  W.J.  Stillman. 


Chautauqusn.  —March. 

SlchePs  Ideal  Portraits  of  Classic  Beauties. 
( Illus.)  C.  M.  Fairbanks. 


Classical  Picture  Gallery.— Ixmdon.  March. 
Reproductions  of  “Prince  Maurice  and  His 
Suite.”  by  A.  van  der  Venue;  “Tile  Full 
and  the  Redemption  " by  Lucas  Cranach, 
the  Elder,  and  other  Pictures. 


Cosmopolitan.— March. 

The  Political  Cartoons  of  John  Tennlel.  (Il- 
lus, .)  E.  O.  Reynolds. 


Frank  Leslie'a  Monthly.— March. 

The  Practical  Side  of  Sculpture.  (Ulus.) 
A . S.  Southworth. 


IV  T R.  HUME  NESBITT,  writing  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  on 
INI  u Illustrated  Art,’7  has  a kind  word  for  that  thoroughly  original 
Little  comic  paper,  Ally  Sloper,  He  says: 

“ Ally  Sloper  is  the  only  paper  of  the  present  day  to  which  the  peculiar 
genius  of  the  old  caricaturists  lias  descended;  the  Hogarthian  satire  and 
Rabelaisian  humor  is,  in  this  much-illustrated  weekly  paper,  reproduced 
in  modernized  costume  and  surroundings.  Parisian  nattinoas  and  smart- 
ness blend  with  the  broad  buffoonery  with  which  Cruikshank  delighted  his 
audience  of  the  past  generation.  We  are  not  so  simple  in  our  tastes  (more 
is  the  pity) ; therefore,  instead  of  the  horse-play  of  the  clown  and  harlequin, 
we  have  Tootsie  Sloper  and  her  erratic  but  impecunious  and  disreputable 
parent,  with  her  own  frivolous  friends  to  disport  themselves  through  the 
pages;  yet  inasmuch  as  the  Comic  Almanac  faithfully  held  up,  in  its 
own  particularly  good-natured  way,  the  weaknesses  and  foUies  of  the  day 
in  which  it  was  produced,  so  does  this  happy-go-lucky  paper  exhibit  the 
froth  of  oun».  Ally  Sloper  is  a distinct  creation,  as  I may  say  also  the 
Elder  McNab  is;  and  as  the  first  hits  off  the  shady  cockney,  so.  os  a 
Scotchman,  I must  own  to  the  grotesque  fidelity  of  the  latter.  For  the 
past  twenty  years  I have  watched  the  natural  progress  of  the  old  humbug. 
Ally,  and  at  the  present  day  can  read  about  his  ever-varied  doings  with 
undiiniuished  pleasure,  and  to  continue  such  a character  without  wearying 
old  readers  for  twenty  years  is,  to  me,  the  surest  teat  of  his  vitality.” 


Mrs.  Martha  J.  I<amh  writes  in  the  Magazine  of  American  History  on 
Benjamin  West,  with  whose  unexpected,  unexplained  career  came  “the 
birth  of  fine  arts  in  tho  New  World.” 

Born  six  years  after  Washington,  iu  a Pennsylvania  wilderness,  this 
remarkable  young  Quaker  played  with  the  Indians  and  borrowed  their 
primitive  color  to  supplement  his  mother’s  indigo  before  he  was  right 
years  old.  When  he  was  eighteen  he  established  himself  in  Philadelphia 
us  a |K>rtrait-|»ointer  at  five  guineas  a head.  A few  years  later  he  was  tho 
lion  of  cultured  Rome  and  Loudon,  aud  became  in  time  President  of  the 
Royal  Academy. 

“From  find  to  last,”  says  Mrs.  Lamb,  “he  was  distinguished  by  his  inde- 
fatigable industry.  The  nunilicr  of  his  pictures  has  been  estimated  by  a 
writer  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  at  3,000,  and  Dunlap  says  that  n gallery 
capable  of  holding  them  would  bo  400  feet  long,  50  feet  wide,  and  40  feet 
high,  or  a wall  a quarter  of  a mile  long.” 


The  Magazine  of  American  History.— 
March. 

Career  of  Benjamin  West.  Mrs.  Martha  J. 
Lamb. 

Munaey's  Magazine.— March. 
Alexandre  Csbanel.  C.  Stuart  Johnson. 


Magazine  of  Art. —New  York.  March. 
“The  Watering-Place."  Etching  after  Tro- 
yon. 

The  Old  Masters  at  the  Rovnl  Academy.  (Il- 
lus.) Charles  Whibley. 

Art  Treasures  of  the  ComMio  Fram;aisc. — I. 

(Illus.)  Theodore  Child. 

Tim  Royal  Water-Color  Society;  Its  Rise  and 

History*  P.0.  Stephen* 

The  Dixon  Bequest  at  Bethnal  Green.— I. 
The  Foreign  Oil  Paintings,  (Ulus.)  Wal- 
ter Shaw -Sparrow. 

Tin?  Choice  of  Wall-Papers.  (Illus.)  I/rwis 
F.  Day. 


Nineteenth  Century.— March. 

French  Eighteenth -Century  Art  in  England. 
Iiarou  Ferdinand  Rothschild. 


Scribner's.  March. 

American  Illustration  of  To-day.  William 
A.  Coffin. 


Victorian  Magazine.— March. 

Notes  on  mme  Pictures  by  Rossetti,  (lllua.) 
K.  Parke* 


Alexandre  Cabanel  is  discussed  in  Munsey't  Magazine,  in  the  series  of 
“Famous  Artists  aud  Their  Work”  which  C.  Stuart  Johnson  is  contribut- 
ing. Cabanel  was  the  contemporary  of  Meissonier,  Bougnereau,  and 
Gdr6me,  a holder  of  the  Prur  de  Home  at  twenty -one,  successively  a 
member,  an  officer,  and  a commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  n member 
of  the  French  Institute,  ami  an  instcuctor  nt  the  Beuux-Arta. 

He  was  first  and  foremost  a figure-painter.  “ His  canvasses  have  the  dec- 
orative smoothness  of  Bouguereau,  without  retaining  tho  unfailing  grace 
and  charm  of  that  painter’s  designs.” 

March  brings  the  third  and  concluding  paper  in  Scribner's  of  Mr. 
William  A.  Coffin’s  series  on  “American  Illustration  of  To-day. n He  re- 
views this  month  tho  work  of  Abbey,  Reinhart,  Pennell,  Pyle,  Frost, 
Bmedley,  Tbulstrup,  Remington,  Gibson,  and  others. 

Naturally  Mr.  Abbey  is  considered  ut  length,  and  his  critic  here  is  an 
exceedingly  appreciative  one.  Mr.  Coffin,  however,  does  not  consider  that 
the  Shakespeare  illustrations  are  examples  of  the  great  illustrator’s  best 
work — a judgment  in  which  most  of  us  who  do  not  know  so  much  ubout  it 
will  coincide. 

As  to  Joseph  Pennell,  Mr.  Coffin  calls  him,  in  his  particular  field,  tbe 
most  skilful  pen  draughtsman  in  tho  world.  “As  everybody  knows  who 
knows  anything  about  his  work  nt  all,  he  makes  pictures  of  architectural 
subjects  and  views  of  towns  and  streets.1* 

Cbas.  8.  Reinhart,  who  has  lieen  known  in  this  country  ns  an  illustrator 
for  twenty  years,  and  for  a decade  as  a painter,  too,  comes  in  for  lit* 
share  of  praise.  His  charming  painting,  “Echoes  of  the  Waltz,”  is  repro- 
duced as  frontispiece  in  this  number.  One  is  glad  to  see  also  the  consci- 
entious work  of  Mr.  William  T.  Bmedley  appreciatively  noticed.  He  and 
Mr.  do  Tbulstrup  find  most  of  their  subjects  in  New  York  life. 
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RECENT  AMERICAN  AND  ENGLISH  PUBLICATIONS. 


HISTORY. 

Fugitive  Slaves.  1619-1805.  By  Marion  Gleason  Me* 
Dougall.  Fay  House  Monographs  No.  8.  Octavo, 
pp.  158.  Boston:  Ginn  & Co.  $1. 

Several  women  who  have  joined  the  ranks  of  our  young 
American  school  of  economic  and  historical  investigators,  have 
been  producing  very  valuable  and  creditable  studies.  There 
comes  to  ua  iu  the  publications  of  the  Society  for  the  Colle- 
giate Instruction  of  Woman,  known  as  the  Fay  House  Mono- 
graphs. an  extremely  careful  and  exhaustive  account  of  fugi- 
tive slaves  from  101'J  to  1M8S,  by  Mrs.  Marion  Gleason  McDou- 
all, prepared  under  the  direction  of  Professor  A.  B.  Hart  of 
Harvard.  Its  citations  and  biographical  references  are  par- 
ticularly complete  and  valuable. 


Historical  Essays.  By  Edward  A.  Freeman,  M.  A. 
Fourth  ISeries.  Octavo,  pp.  522.  New  York:  Mac- 
millan & Co.  $3.50. 

Few  people  could  say  “I  have  taken  all  history  for  my 
province*'  so  justly  as  Professor  Freeman : none  have  made  the 
province  their  own  by  more  careful  search  or  more  lucid  de- 
scription. The  natural  enemy  of  confusions  and  false  analo- 
gies, the  professor  has  done  more  than  almost  any  man  of  tills 
generation  to  drive  the  truth  well  home  to  the  minds  of  read- 
ers. Ever  ready  to  open  for  the  general  good  his  immense 
stores  of  information,  no  takes  a text  from  the  incidents  of  the 
day  or  from  side-questions  raised  in  his  own  work,  and  writes 
essays  which  always  teach  us  some  history  and  often  enrich 
our  Imagination  with  a vivid  picture  of  the  scene.  In  the  pres- 
ent volume  his  sure  touch  calls  up  before  us  Edinburgh  and 
Autun.  the  hill-top  cities  of  Italy,  and  the  unscientific  frontier 
of  Portugal.  Form  Carthage  we  travel  with  him  down  the 
stream  or  time  to  the  House  of  Ix>rds,  and  an  account  of  the 
brand-new  German  Empire  follows  essays  on  the  English  CMvil 
Wars  and  on  the  Battle  of  Wakefield.  It  is  long  since  we  have 
seen  a volume  of  miscellaneous  papers  so  variod  and  so  inter- 
esting. With  the  appearance  of  this  hook  conies  the  sad  news 
of  Professor  Freeman's  death.  He  had  made  many  American 
friends  on  his  visits  to  this  country,  and  he  has  always  had 
more  readers  here  than  in  England. 

The  159th  Regiment  Infantry,  N.Y.8.V.,  in  tho  War  of 
the  Rebellion,  1862-1865.  Octavo,  pp.  188.  Brooklyn: 
William  F.Ticmann,  173  Doan  Street.  $4. 

The  literature  of  the  great  American  Civil  War  is  becom- 
ing enriched  with  a series  of  special  regimental  histories  which 
vary  greatly  in  quality  and  accuracy,  but  which  taken  together 
possess  a historical  value  that  can  scarcely  Is?  overestimated. 
( me  of  the  most  conscientious  anti  in  every  way  admirable  of 
the  many  such  works  now  extant,  has  been  written  by  Major 
William  F.Tiemaiin  of  Brooklyn,  who  was  appointed  to  writ* 
the  story  of  the  l.jttth  Regiment  Infantry,  N.  Y.S.  V.  This  was 
the  first  regiment  formed  in  the  New  York  “Third  Senatorial 
District.’'  comprising  I^ong  Island  and  Staten  Hand,  with  re- 
cruiting headquarters  at  Brooklyn.  The  regiment  made  a 
proud  record  of  brilliant  and  faithful  service  in  the  war.  and 
its  survivors  and  friends  may  well  appreciate  this  modest  but 
intelligent  and  faithful  narrative. 


Historical  Record  of  Medals  and  Honorary  Distinctions 
Conferred  on  tho  British  Navy,  Army,  ami  Auxiliary 
Forces  from  the  Earliest  Period.  By  George  Ta tiered. 
Octavo,"  pp.  483,  London:  Spink  & Son.  21s. 

A sumptuous  volume,  dedicated  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen, 
and  illustrated  with  plates  showing  the  colors  of  the  different 
ribbons,  the  medals,  etc.,  etc.  The  price,  considering  the  hulk 
and  the  cost  of  production  of  such  a volume,  is  very  moderate. 

Two  Thousand  Years  of  Gild  Life.  By  Rev.  J.  Lambert 
Malet.  Octavo,  pp.  414.  Hull,  England:  A.  Brown 
& Sons.  18s. 

An  outline,  says  the  title-page,  of  the  history  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Gild  system  from  early  times,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  it*  application  to  trade  and’ industry.  The  antiquarian 
illustrations  arc  good. 


BIOGRAPHY  AND  MEMOIRS. 

Julius  Crcsar  and  the  Foundation  of  the  Roman  Imporia] 
System,  By  W.  Wurde  Fowler.  12mo,  pp.  4031.  New 
York : G.  P.  Putiuuu’tt  Sons.  $1. 50. 

From  the  Messrs.  Putnam  conies  the  sixth  volume  (n  tho 
“Heroes  of  the  Nations’*  series.  It  is  entitled  “Julius  Ca*ar 
and  the  Organizotiou  of  the  Roman  Empire."  It  is  much  more 
than  a biographical  sketch  of  Ctesar;  it  is  a clear,  intelligent, 
historical  view  of  the  political  history  of  the  time  and  or  the 
development  of  the  Roman  imperial  system.  It  is  scholarly 
enough  for  mature  readers,  but  it  does  not  presuppose  a famil- 
iarity with  Roman  history  that  would  place  it  beyond  the  ready 
grasp  of  the  ordinary  reader,  young  or  old.  It  sums  up  the 
results  of  the  latest  German  scholarship,  au*l  is  a “real  book." 

William  Lloyd  Garrison.  A Biographical  Essay.  By 
Goldwin  Smith.  12mo,  pp.  200.  New  York:  Funk  m 
Wagnalls  Company.  $1. 

Mr,  Goldwin  Smith  deserves  the  sincere  thanks  of  all 
Americana  for  this  thoughtful  and  noble  essay  upon  great 
Americans.  Mr. Smith  explains  that  it  is  founded  upon  the 
voluminous  “Story  of  Garrison's  Life  Told  by  His  Children;" 
but  it  is  far  more  than  a summary  retelling  of  the  incidents  of 
Garrison's  career.  It  is  an  essay  l>y  one  of  the  great  political 
thinkers  of  the  age  upon  one  of  the  moral  and  political  heroes 
of  the  age;  and  is  a most  welcome  contrbutiou  to  our  bio- 
graphical and  historical  literature. 

Queen  Elizabeth.  By  Edward  Spencer  Beesly.  12mo, 
pp.  252.  New  York:  Macmillan  & Co.  60  cents. 

This  heing  a volume  of  the  “Twelve  English  Statesmen" 
Series,  }Yuf«*s*or  Beesly  has  wisely  given  more  attention  to 
Queen  Eliza)  eth  ns  u statesman  and  a law-giver  than  os  a 
woman.  Her  public,  not  her  private,  life  will  be  found  here. 
It  is  a very  readable  and  interesting  book. 

Charles  Haddon  Spurgeon.  With  Anecdotal  Reminiscences. 
By  G.  Holden  Pike.  12mo,  pp.  400.  New  York:  Funk 
& Wagnalls  Company.  $1. 

There  will  lie  more  than  one  popular  biography  of  Spur- 
geon. but  the  first  to  reach  uh  sine*'  his  death  is  by  Mr.  G Hol- 
den Pike  of  London.  Upon  examination  it  Appears  that  Mr. 
Pike’s  book  was  written  during  Mr.  Spurgeon's  lifetime,  while 
the  introduction,  by  Prof.  W.  S.  Wilkinson,  D.  D..  bus  L>cn  writ- 
ten since  the  death  of  the  great  preacher,  and  nearly  one  hun- 
dred pages  of  concluding  thoughts  and  reminiscences,  with 
descriptions  of  Mr. Spurgeon's  death  and  funeral,  have  lieen 
added  by  Mr.Jumi*s  C*.  Femnld.  Taking  It  altogether,  it  is  a 
permanently  valuable  biographical  sketch,  Mr.  Pike’s  work  Ihj- 
ing  all  the  hotter  for  not  having  been  done  hastily  since  Mr. 
Spurgeon's  death,  and  the  Introductory  and  supplemental  mat- 
ter supplying  the  latest  data. 

Donnelliana:  An  Appendix  to  “Ccesar’s  Column."  By 
Everett  W.  Fish,  M. D.  12mo,  pp.  265.  Chicago:  F. 
J.  Schulte  & Co.  $1.50. 

This  book  throws  together,  In  a bewildering  miscellaneous 
fashion,  much  biographical  data  about  Mr.  Donnelly  and  a 

f Treat  quantity  of  newspaper  clippings  touching  bis  career  and 
tis  different  writings.  The  later  part  of  the  book  consist*  of  b 
medley  of  extracts,  most  of  them  very  short,  from  Mr.  Don- 
nelly's speeches,  books,  and  journals. 

• 

ESSAYS,  CRITICISM,  AND  BELLES-LETTRES. 

Recollections  and  Letters  of  Ernest,  Renan.  Translated 
from  tho  French  by  Isabel  F.  Hnpgnnd.  1 2mo,  pp. 
852.  New  York:  Cassell  Publishing  Co.  $1.50 
Isabel  F.  TTapgnod  has  translated  for  English  readers  the 
delightful  little  volume  of  Ernest  Renan's  recollections  atul 
letters.  Renan  will  stand  as  one  of  the  great  literary  lumina- 
ries of  the  nineteenth  century ; nnd  the  charm  of  his  fanciful  and 
versatile  mind,  as  revealed  in  some  of  the  light  and  casual 
document*  and  papers  collected  in  the  present  volume,  will  at- 
tract many  readers  who  have  viewed  him  with  abhorrence  a* 
an  arch-enemy  of  Christianity. 
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THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 


Honvj  Rnbhaticac.  By  Rir  James  Fitzjamw  Stephen. 
First  and  Second  Series.  12mn,  pp.  347.  New  York: 
Macmillan  & Co.  $1.50. 

These  essays,  reprinted  from  the  Saturday  Review,  show 
the  literary  studh-s  and  tastes  of  a learned  and  busy  judge  in 
his  leisure  hours.  The  essays  deal  with  the  works  of  Froissart, 
Philippe  de  Cumin***.  Montaigne.  H«»ker,  Laud,  Jeremy  Taylor, 
Clarendon,  Hobli*,  Bossuet,  locke.  Boyle,  Maude vi He, Voltaire, 
Bishop  Butler.  Warburton.  Gibbon.  aud  Hume.  They  urv  solid 
ami  learned  rather  tliau  light,  but  they  are  uot  too  heavy  to  be 
readable. 

Humanity  in  it*  Origin  and  Early  Growth.  By  E.  Col- 
bert, M.A.  12mo,  pp.  409.  Chicago:  The  Open 
Court  Publishing  Co.  $1.50. 

Mr. Colbert  is  a pronounced  evolutionist ; ami  he  tells  the 
story  of  the  origin  of  man  and  of  the  precise  manner  in  which 
he  was  evolved  from  lower  organisms,  with  all  the  particu- 
larity and  minuteness  of  an  eye-witness.  Mr. Coltiert  s oliap- 
terw  upon  the  prehistoric  progress  of  man,  the  ploughing  era. 
the  early  Orientals,  the  Aryan  migration,  the  early  gods  of  the 
ruce,  early  priestcraft  and  incantations,  picture  reading,  the 
origin  of  siieech,  and  so  on.  are  certainly  a m«>st  Interesting 
and  valuable  compilation  of  the  results  of  the  most  recent 
scientific  inquiry  into  these  fascinating  subjects.  Then*  is  no 
oilier  lsM)k  extant  which  in  this  eonqwiss  covers  so  completely, 
from  the  flWOlttttonlst'S  standpoint.  these  successive  steps  iu  the 
early  development  of  the  human  ruce. 

Timber ; or.  Discoveries  Made  upon  Men  anil  Matter.  By 
Ben  Jousou.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes, 
by  Felix  E.  Schelling.  12mo,  pp.  100.  Boston : Ginn 
& Co.  90  cent*. 

This  little  volume  embeds  a much-neglected  work  of  old 
Ben  Jonson  in  a very  large  quantity  of  analytical  notes  aud 
explanations,  introductory  ami  biographical  material,  etc. 
Mr. Schelliug's  little  volume  makes  valuable  for  students  and 
for  general  readers  a classic  well  worth  attention  ut  the  ex- 
|**nseof  aome  of  the  Ill-considered  new  books  which  so  strongly 
tend  to  crowd  the  older  masters  of  our  literature  to  musty  and 
unused  shelves. 

Sancho  Punza’a  Proverbs.  Edited  by  Ulicke  Ralph  Burke. 
Octavo,  pp.  116.  London:  Pickering  & Chatto. 
2s.  fid. 

A collection  of  the  numerous  proverbs  scattered  through- 
out -BOO  Quixote"  and  the  rest  of  Cervantes’  writings. 

Lecture*  on  Literature.  By  Thomas  Carlyle.  Octavo, 
pp.  263.  London : Ellis  & Elvey.  5*. 

The**  lectures,  which  have  never  before  been  published, 
were  delivered  at  17  Edward  Street.  Portnmn  Square.  In  the 
year  1W,  and  were  taken  down  word  for  word  by  the  late  Mr. 
Thomas  Chisholm  Anatcy.  Professor  J.  Reay  Greene  now  acts 
ns  editor  and  add*  a preface  and  notes.  It  1*  a general  opinion 
that  these  essays  would  have  been  better  unpublished.  Carlyle 
evidently  did  not  set  much  store  by  them,  and  they  attract 
very  little  attention.  Covering  almost  the  whole  history  of 
literature,  from  Homer  to  Goethe,  they  an*  De  vert  he  lean  well 
worth  reading,  although  they  posses*  comparatively  few  of  the 
l>rst  characteristics  or  Carlyle  a work. 

Comical  Works.  By  Paul  Hcarron.  Two  vols.,  8vo,  pp. 
340-329.  London:  Ijnvrentw  & Bullen.  £1  Is. 

The  modern  reading  world  knows  Almost  as  much  of  Scar- 
ron  a*  Hcarron  knew  of  the  modern  reading  world.  He  was 
horn  in  1610,  and  suffered  all  his  life  from  an  incuruhte  spinal 
complaint.  Here  we  have  his  chief  prow  works  in  two  hand- 
some volume*,  admirably  illustrated  from  Oudry's  deigns, 
and  limited  to  an  edition  of  one  thousand  copies.  A readable 
preface,  by  Mr  . I.  J.  Juscerand.  of  over  fifty  juices,  tell*  the 
reader  all  there  1*  to  know  about  Hcarron  * life  and  work.  As 
an  interesting  picture  of  French  provincial  lift*  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  tx<oks  w ill  be  read  with  profit,  while  those 
who  are  concermil  in  the  French  drama  of  Mol  lire’s  time*  will 
do  well  not  to  neglect  them. 

The  Poems  and  Plays  of  Oliver  Goldsmith.  Edited  by 
Austiu  Dobson.  Octavo,  pp.  406.  London:  J.M. 
Dent  & Co.  2s.  fid. 

One  of  the  prettiest  little  volume*,  both  inside  and  out, 
which  ft  has  been  our  luck  to  come  across  To  snv  that  Mr. 
Austin  Dobson  is  the  editor  is  only  to  say  that  the  prvfju-c  is  a 
model  of  what  a preface  should  Is*,  and  that  the  notes  give 
only  what  is  necessary  tc  a due  comprehension  of  the  text. 
Mr.  Herbert  Rail  ton,  most  graceful  of  architectural  artists, 
gives  for  frontispiece  a etching  of  Cnnonhury  Tower,  in  which 
Goldsmith  lived  for  some  time  ami  which  is  still  standing. 


In  the  Garden  of  Citron*.  By  Emilio  Monteovo.  pp.  18. 
London:  Henry  & Co.  Ud. 

We  h»vu  welcomed  listen  and  have  appreciated  Master- 
linek,  but  with  the  l»e*t  will  in  the  world  we  feel  it  necvMMuy 
to  draw  the  line  at  Montenaro.  There  is  nothing,  as  far  as  w\ 
can  judge,  of  any  merit  atsout  “In  the  Garden  of  Citron*."  ex 
cent  the  title,  which  is  redolent  of  the  South:  both  h are!  Mr. 
John  Gray's  “Note"  are  fatuous  in  the  extreme.  After  all.  we 
can  forgive  Mr.  J.T.  Grein,  the  translator.  Thi*  is  an  age  of 
literary  discoverica,  and  he  is  only  exploiting  on  his  own  ac- 
count. His  is  a very  small  fully. 

German  Ballads.  Edited  by  Elizabeth  Craigmyle.  pp. 
287.  London:  Walter  Scott.  1*. 

A selection  from  the  poems  of  Goethe.  Schiller,  Burger, 
Uhland.  Heine,  Ruckert.  Platen,  Freiligrath,  Herder,  and  oth- 
er*. traiiMlated  by  Mis*  Craigmyle,  who  also  supplies  an  intro- 
duction and  a number  of  notes. 


Mr.  Punch's  Young  Reciter.  By  F.  Anstey.  Octavo,  pp. 

127.  I,ondon : Bradbury,  Agnew  & Co.  5*. 

It  is  too  late  in  the  day  to  say  much  in  praise  of  a book 
which.  In  a cheaper  edition,  lias  already  had  a large  circula- 
tion. and  been  one  of  the  most  jiopular  of  Mr.  Ar.stey's  laugh 
ter- moving  works.  Those  who  have  the  paper-covered  volume 
will  he  glad  of  it  in  a more  jiermaneiit  and  illustrated  form; 
while  those  who  know  it  not  should  hasten  to  make  the  *c- 

Suaintance  of  “Juniper  Jem"  and  “The  Wreck  of  the  Steam- 
lip 


Playhouse  Impression*.  By  A.B.Walkley.  Octavo,  pp, 
261.  London:  T.  Fisher  Unwin.  5*. 

As  “Spectator"  In  the  London  Star  and  “A.B.  W * in  the 
Speaker.  Mr.Walkley'a  criticisms  have  long  l**en  a delight  It* 
those  who  think  that  our  drama  deserve*  something  (tetter  in 
the  way  of  criticism  than  mere  theatrical  reporting.  Mr  Walk- 
le.v  Is  an  impressionist  whose  learning  in  stage  matters  is  pro- 
found. who  lias  a parallel  for  every  situation  and  plot  on  our 
modern  stage,  and  who  has  long  been  at  loggerheads  with  the 
older  school  of  dramatic  critics— Mr.  Clement  Scott  and  hi* 
brethren.  It  is  an  utmost  incredible  thing,  but  dramatic  criti- 
cism is  here  made  so  Interesting  that  the  reader  longs  for  a 
further  instalment  of  “Impressions." 

The  Comedies  of  Carlo  Goldoni.  Edited  by  Helen  Zim- 
rnern.  Octavo.  London:  David  Stott. 

Goldoni— “mod,  gay.  sunniest  of  souls,"  as  Browning  calk'd 
him  was  one  or  the  most  prolific  of  play  wright*.  so  that  this 
volume,  which  contains  only  four  of  his  comedies,  is  hardly 
correctly  culled.  His  plays  are  distinguished  by  an  exceeding 
light -henrtedne**  ami  good  humor,  are  comedies  o<»t  only  in 
name  hut  in  motive  and  treatment. 


The  Cabinet  Minister.  By  Arthur  W.  Pinero.  Paper, 
pp.  188.  London:  William  Heinemann.  Is. fid. 

Mr.  Maclcolm  C.  Salaman  write*  a preparatory  nots  to  thi* 
tin*  third  volume  of  Mr.  Pinero-  ‘s  dramatic  works. 


FICTION. 

Zoroaster.  By  F.  Marion  Crawford.  12mo,  pp.  290. 
New  York:  Macmillan  & Co.  $1. 

In  the  re- Issue  of  Marion  Crawford's  novel*  “Zoroaster* 
has  been  reached.  This  is  one  of  the  ablest,  and  most  original 
of  Mr.  Cruwford's  works,  and  one  of  the  most  sucoewful.  Few 
writers  have  so  entered  Into  the  soul  of  Oriental  life  ns  Mr 
Marion  Crawford,  and  this  re-creation  fur  u*  of  the  dazzling 
scenes  of  Belshazzar's  court  is  a noble  work  of  the  imugiuation. 

Granin:  The  Story  of  an  Island.  By  the  Hon.  Emily 
Lawk**.  12tno,  jip.  355.  New  York:  Macmillan  & 
Co.  $1. 

Th«>  Hon.  Emily  lAwlem  contributes  to  Macmillan's  series 
of  copyrighted  novels  a tale  of  the  weird,  lonesome  life  of  the 
jieaxatiiry  ujhju  the  remote  Gaelic  islands  of  the  Irish  coast. 

An  Honest  Lawyer.  A Novel.  By  Alvah  Milton  Kerr. 
12mo,  pp.  312.  Chicago:  F.  J. Schulte  & Co.  $1.25. 
It  is  a satisfaction  to  note  the  growth  of  a uchool  of  Amer- 
ican fiction  writers  who  plunge  holdly  into  the  life  and  some* 
of  the  great  States  of  the  ivntral  West.  Mr.  Kerr's  “Bono* 
Lawyer**  is  au  Illinois  story  true  to  life. 
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Thai  Stick.  By  Charlotte  M.  Yonge.  12mo,  pp.  1 590. 
New  York:  Macmillan  & Co.  $1. 

To  Miss  Yonge  much  honor  Is  due.  For  yean  she  has 
given  lo  her  particular  public  story  after  sU>nr— something 
like  forty  volume*  are  now  to  her  credit — all  of  which  are  good 
and  admirably  suited  for  the  class  of  readers  for  which  they  art* 
intended.  ‘'That  Stick"  is  not  so  good  as  “The  Heir  of  Red- 
cIMTe,"  but,  as  a simple  unsensatioual  story  it  is  In  its  way  ad- 
mirable. Moral,  of  course,  there  Is.  as  in  all  Miss  Yonge’s 
books,  but  it  is  not  too  obtrusive,  and  although  the  critical 
reader  may  protest  against  the  touch  of  “goody -goody ness." 
yet  we  cannot  but  think  that,  the  story  being  as  It  is,  the  mor- 
al rather  odds  to  than  detract  from  the  interest  of  the  story- 
The  hero  is  managing  clerk  to  a country  lawyer,  and  is  sud- 
denly promoted  to  the  peerage.  The  characters,  if  not  entirely 
original,  are  well  drawn,  but  the  pages,  when*  punctuation  is 
concerned,  might  have  been  read  more  carefully. 

The  History  of  David  Grieve.  By  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward. 
Library  edition.  In  two  vols.,  12wo,  pp.  403-4711. 
New  York:  Macmillan  & Co.  $3. 

Dollarocracy.  An  American  Htory.  “Tho  Broadway 
Series. n Paper,  1’iiuo,  pp.  211.  New  York:  John  A. 
Taylor  & Co.  50  cents. 

Love  and  Liberty.  A narrative  of  the  French  Revolution. 
By  Alexandre  Dumas.  Paper,  12mo,  pp.  3?2.  Phila- 
delphia: T.  B.  Peterson  & Brothers.  25  cents. 

Dame  Care.  By  Hermann  Hudermann.  Octavo,  pp.  202. 
London:  J.  R.  Osgood,  Mcllvaine  & Co.  3s.  fid. 

•“Dame  Care"  Is  a translation  from  the  Oeraum  of  Her- 
mann Sudermann,  a writer  who,  born  in  1H57,  lias  already  mode 
for  himself  a foremost  place  among  Herman  writers.  "Dame 
Care"  is  a single  character  study.  The  hero,  born  at  a time 
of  want  and  suffering,  is  a nervous.  Introspective,  brooding 
boy  and  man.  who  is  always  accusing  himself  of  things  for 
which  he  is  not  to  blame,  and  who,  even  while  his  Is  the 
hand  which  does  the  work  and  provides  his  family's  fortune. 
Is  always  overlooked  and  despised.  But  although  then*  is 
no  gleam  of  sunlight  throughout  the  volume,  the  story  ends 
with  a promise  of  happiness,  and  the  reader  is  not  utterly  cast 
dow  n.  “ Dame  Care"  is  a lsx>k  to  read. 

King  Billy  of  Ballarat.  By  Moreley  Roberts.  Octavo, 
pp.  269.  Loudon:  Lawrence  & Bulien.  5s. 

A collection  of  short  stories,  the  majority  of  which  show 
au  unusual  excellence.  They  an*  spirited,  vivid,  aud  original, 
and  arc, in  fact,  well  worth  reading. 

The  Rector  of  Amesty.  By  John  Ryce.  Three  Vols 
London:  Sampson  Low.  31s.  fki. 

Tills  unpretentious  study  of  English  country  life  is  dis- 
tinctly above  the  average:  the  author  evidently  knows  the 
world  to  which  he  introduces  his  readers,  and  the  rector  of 
Amesty  himself  is  a clever  character  sketch.  Mr.  John  Ryce 
«hould  have  a future  before  him. 


The  Talking  Horse.  By  F.  Anstey.  London:  Smith, 
Elder  & Co.  fie. 

The  ten  short  stories,  of  which  this  volume  is  composed, 
ore  written  in  Mr.  Antaey's  happiest  vein.  “The  Hood  Little 
Uirl."  ami  “Don;  the  Story  of  a Greedy  Dog."  would  well  I year 
the  difficult  and  trying  test  of  being  read  aloud.  In  “A  Matter 
of  Taste."  however,  the  author  of  "Vice  Versa"  proves  that  he 
can  deal  with  the  more  commonplace  elements  of  human  duv- 
to-day  life  with  success.  The  stories  ore  reprinted  from  the 
CornkiU,  Atalanta,  and  Blockteood. 

On  the  Way  Through.  By  Dorothea  Gerard.  Octavo, 

pp.  280.  London:  Eden,  Remington  & Co.  Os. 

Not  only  in  the  scene,  but  also  in  subject  and  treatment, 
Mias  Gerard's  latest  story  reminds  us  of  the  stories  of  Matirus 
JAkai,  the  Hungarian  novelist,  hut  it  locks  the  strength  which 
dMlnguishes  “Dr. DumAny's  Wife,"  to  take  the  novel  which  is 
best  known.  We  know  almost  from  the  first  jmge  what  will  Is* 
the  end  of  the  «tory— a quality  which  lessens  the  interest,  nnd 
leaves  the  reader  dependent  for  his  pleasure,  not  on  the  plot, 
but  on  the  characterization  of  minor  events  Of  the  three 
«her  talcs  which  make  the  volume,  “My  Nightman*"  is  crude 
sod  uninteresting.  “How  I Came*  to  he  a Thief"  is  chiefly  nota- 
ble for  the  light  which  it  throws  on  the  characters  of  the 
Ratheuian  peasantry,  and  "The  History  of  Two  Wedding- 
Gowns"  is  prettily  pathetic  and  natural. 


RELIGION  AND  THEOLOGY. 

Ethical  Christianity.  By  Hugh  Price  Hughes.  With 
Portrait.  London:  Sami^on  Low.  3s.  t5d. 

This  is  the  fourth  volume  in  the  series  entitled  “Preachers 
of  the  Age."  Here  the  most  (sinular  preacher  in  the  Metho- 
dism of  to-day  ex|K)unds.  in  that  incisive  style  which  is  one  se- 
cret of  his  success,  what  he  believes  to  be  the  true  ethics  ol 
Christianity ; and  Mr.  Price  Hughes’  conception  of  Ethical 
Christianity  appears  on  one  of  the  first  pages,  where  he  dedi- 
cates his  book  to  "The  Sisters  of  the  People,  whose  Lives  illus- 
trate the  Ethical  Christianity  it  advocates."  There  an*  four- 
teen sermons  in  the  book,  and  the  bunlen  of  nil  Is  this— that 
Christianity  does  not  consist  in  a creed,  or  in  the  acceptance 
of  certain  mysterious  dogmas  about  which  even  Christian  opin- 
ion is  divided;  that  Orthodoxy  must  not  bo  confounded  with 
Christianity;  that  what  many  anient,  sincere  souls  have  re- 
j«*etod  is  not  the  Christianity  of  Christ,  hut  a subjective  Chris- 
tianity of  their  own,  which  no  more  resembles  real  Christian- 
ity than  the  conventional  Christ  of  the  painted  church  window 
resembles  the  Carpenter  of  Nazareth:  that  it  Is.  in  fact,  a di- 
rect and  inevitable  fruit  of  vital  union  with  Jesus  Christ.  The 
sermons  afe  not  “padded;"  they  are  full  of  thought  and  of 
practical  suggestion. 


Religious  Systems  of  tho  World.  Octavo,  pp.  824.  Lon- 
don : Sonnenschein.  15s. 

Tills  is  a second  edition  of  one  of  the  most  valuahle  con- 
tributions to  the  study  of  comparative  religion  which  hns  yet 
uppenred.  It  is  composed  of  a collection  of  addresses  deliv- 
ered at  South  Place  Institute,  which  have  l*?eu  revised  and  in 
many  cases  entirely  rewritten  by  the  authors,  together  with 
several  new  articles  which  did  not  up|iear  in  the  previous  edi- 
tion. Among  the  lecturers  are  Canon  Rawlinson.  who  writes 
on  the  Religion  of  Assyria;  Professor  l^egge,  on  that  of 
China:  Sir  Alfred  Lyall.  on  Hinduism:  Professor  Rhys -Davids, 
on  Buddhism ; Mr.  W.  R.  Morflll,  on  the  Slavonic  Religion ; Canon 
Shuttleworth,  on  tin*  Church  of  England;  Mrs. Sheldon  Anns, 
on  Methodism;  Mrs.  Besont,  on  Theosophy;  Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly,  on 
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Mysticism;  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  on  Humanity;  Mr.  O.  W. 
Foote,  on  Secularism ; and  the  Her.  Charles  Voysey,  on  Theism. 
There  are  fifty -e  I ah  t essays  In  all,  and  each,  being  the  work 
of  a specialist  in  the  particular  branch  of  which  he  treats,  can 
be  thoroughly  relied  upon  to  put  a clear,  concise,  and  impar- 
tial account  before  the  reader. 


SCIENCE  AND  MEDICINE. 

The  Horse;  A Study  in  Natural  History.  By  W. H, 

Flower,  C.  B.,  LL.  D.  London:  Kegan  Paul.  2*.  Od. 

I>r.  Flower  prefaces  this  book  with  the  remark  that  up  to 
the  year  1887  nearly  4000  works  relating  to  the  horse  had  been 
published.  His  justification  for  adding  to  that  number  is  the 
fresh  standpoint  from  which  the  book  is  written : in  brief,  that 
of  comparative  anatomy.  The  frontispiece,  in  which  the  skele- 
tons of  man  and  horse  stand  side  by  side,  is  the  illustrating 
text  of  the  discourse,  which  expounds  the  principles  found 
acting  in  the  construction  of  all  living  things,  both  animals 
and  plants,  “The  skull  of  a man  and  the  skull  of  a horse  are 
composed  of  exactly  the  same  number  of  bones,  having  the 
same  general  arrangement  and  relation  to  each  other.  Not  only 
the  bones,  but  every  ridge  and  surface  for  the  attachment  of 
muscles,  and  every  hole  for  the  passage  of  artery  and  nerve 
seen  in  the  one  can  be  traced  in  the  other’*  (p.  flH),  And  ao  on 
throughout  the  whole  skeleton,  the  modification*  in  the  limbs 
of  the  horse  concealing  the  fact  that  its  knee  corresponds  to 
the  human  wrist,  and  its  toe  to  the  middle  finger  of  the  human 
handL  Dr.  Flower's  style  is  as  clear  aa  his  mastery  of  the  sub- 
ject is  complete.  It  will  be  news  to  many  “general  readers’* 
that  the  nearest  living  all  lea  of  the  horse  family  are  the  tapirs 
and  rhinoceroses,  and  that  the  horse  itself . which  in  its  present 
one-toed  form  is  biologically  modern,  is  the  modified  descend- 
ant of  a long  line  of  tertiary  ancestors,  the  earliest  of  which 
was  a four-toed,  small  brained  animal,  about  the  size  of  a fox. 
Dr.  Flower  adds  his  weight  to  the  protest  against  the  cruelty 
of  bearing-rei’js  made  by  his  father,  to  whose  memory  this 
book  is  dedicated. 


POLITICS,  ECONOMICS,  AND  SOCIOLOGY. 

American  Citizenship  and  the  Right  of  Suffrage  in  the 
United  State*.  By  Talieidn  Evans,  lfimo,  pp  210. 
Oakland,  Cal. : Published  by  the  Author. 

This  small  and  unpretentious  book,  which  cornea  from  Oak- 
land, California,  is  much  more  valuable  than  Its  appearance 
might  at  first  indicate.  It  contains  the  fullest  information,  up 
to  date,  of  the  lawn  and  judicial  decisions  affecting  citizenship 
in  the  United  States  and  the  several  States,  analyzing  and  ex- 
plaining the  voting  qualifications  neowwary  in  the  various  States 
and  Territories,  ana  making  the  whole  quantity  of  information 
immediately  available  by  a complete  Index  of  twelve  pages. 


Economic  Questions  of  the  Day.  (University  Extension 
Course  Outlines.)  By  Edward  W.  Bemis,  Ph.D. 
Paper,  8vo,  pp.  16.  Nashville,  Tenn. : Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Publishing  House. 

From  Nashville  comes  the  syllabus  of  Professor  Edward 
W.  Bends'  University  Extension  Course  lectures  given  in  several 
Southern  cities.  The  lists  of  works  for  reference,  the  classifica- 
tion of  topics,  and  the  suggestive  questions  apiiemlod  to  the 
outline  of  each  lecture,  make  this  small  pamphlet  of  16  pages 
an  original  and  extremely  valuable  contribution  to  economic 
literature.  It  la  worth  more  than  some  of  the  pretentious 
books  that  are  currently  appearing. 


Publications  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science.  Numbers  42  to  47.  Philadelphia: 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science. 
90  cents  each. 

The  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  8eience  is 
sending  out.  under  separate  covers,  the  essays  which  it  hinds 
together  in  ft*  regular  quarterly  publications.  The  last  series 
includes  an  essay  by  W.  t>.  Dabney  on  “The  Basis  of  the  Demand 
for  Public  Regulation  of  Industries  ;**  "The  Study  of  the  Science 
of  Municipal  Government, **  by  Frank  P.  Pritchard ; “The  Polit- 
ical Organization  of  a Modern  Municipality,"  by  William 
Draper  Lewis:  “International  Arbitration,  by  Eleanor  L. Lord, 
of  Smith  College:  “Jurisprudence  in  American  Universities," 
by  E.W. Huffcut,  of  the  University  of  Indiana;  and  “Political 
Science  Instruction  in  the  Taw  Faculties  of  French  Universi- 
ties." by  Leo  S.  Rowe.  Moot  of  these  essays  are  too  brief  and 
slight  to  be  of  permanent  Importance.  The  moat  valuable  is 
Miss  Lord's. 


Abstract  of  New  York  State  Laws  Affecting  the  Rights 
and  Property  of  Women.  Compiled  by  Mary  L.  Rice. 
Paper,  32mo,  pp.  16.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. : Mrs.  Albert  Moot. 

In  a few  small  pages  Mary  L.  Rice  has  complied  for  the 
“Protective  Department  of  the  Women's  Educational  and  Indus 
trial  Union  of  Buffalo,"  an  abstract  of  New  York  State  laws 
affecting  the  rights  and  property  of  women.  Tills  little  pans 
phlet,  sold  at  93  a hundred  copies  or  6 cents  a copy,  ought  to 
be  distributed  broadcast  among  the  women,  old  and  young,  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  It  is  the  business  of  every  woman  of 
intelligence  to  know  thoroughly  the  facta  here  summarised, 
which  define  her  status  before  the  law  touching  such  subject* 
as  marriage,  divorce,  guardianship,  and  property  right*. 


A Popular  Bibliography  of  Sociology.  By  John  R.  Com- 
mons. Oberlin,  Ohio:  Oberlin  College  Library. 

From  Oberlin  College,  as  a library  bulletin,  cornea  a Popu- 
lar Bibliography  of  Sociology,  prepared  by  Prof.  John  R Com- 
mons, a very  useful  leaflet  of  sixteen  pages. 


Britannic  Confederation.  Octavo,  pp.  180.  London: 
George  Philip  & Non.  3s.  fid. 

The  six  papers  in  this  volume  are  by  Admiral  Sir  John 
Colomb,  Professor  Edward  A.  Freeman,  Mr.  George  C.  Chis- 
holm, Professor  Shield  Nicholson,  Mr.  Maurice  H.  Hewer.  and 
the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Thrlng,  and  have  been  reprinted. "under 
the  general  editorship  of  Mr.  Arthur  8ilver  White  (who  contrib- 
ute* an  introductory  note),  from  the  SrofftsA  Oe&orapktrai 
Magazine.  A large  colored  map  of  the  British  Empire,  spec- 
ially prepared  by  Mr.  J.G.  Bartholomew,  accompanies  the  vol- 
ume, and  is  of  the  greatest  use  in  assisting  the  aue  comprehen- 
sion of  the  papers. 


The  Modern  Factory  System.  By  R.  W.C.  Taylor.  Lon- 
don: Kegan  Paul.  14s. 

Following  up  his  “Introduction  to  a History  of  the  Fac- 
tory System,"  Mr.  Taylor,  himself  an  inspector  of  factories, 
has  now  published  an  exhaustive  history,  with  special  refer 
euce  to  the  labor  problems  of  to-day.  He  gives  a temperate 
review  of  present  arrangements,  dwelling  on  their  evils,  but 
showing,  too,  what  the  system  has  done,  not  only  for  the  na- 
tion at  large,  but  also  for  the  w orking  class.  It  may  he  only 
one  phase  or  industrial  development,  destined  to  pass  away; 
but.  If  it  stands,  its  evils  may  be  atiated  and  its  benefits  height- 
ened (as  has  already  been  the  case  to  some  extent)  by  factorv 
legislation. 


The  Polytechnic:  Its  Genesis  and  Present  Status.  Paper, 
4 to,  pp.  96.  London:  Polytechnic  Institute.  6d. 

The  first  of  an  illustrated  series  of  “Polytechnic  Extra*." 
which  deals  In  this  instance  with  Mr.Quintin  Hogg'*  early 
work  among  the  working  boys  of  London,  with  the  early  home* 
which  Mr.  Hogg  founded  as  forerunners  of  the  Polytechnic,  and 
finally  with  the  Institute  itself,  describing  its  many  workings 
and  ramifications. 


Pensions  and  Pauperism.  By  J.  Frome  Wilkinson.  Pa- 
per, pp.  125.  London:  Methuen.  2s.  fid. 

The  author  advocate*  an  Old  Age  Pension  Scheme,  and 
devotes  some  considerations  to  those  which  are  already  before 
the  public.  This  volume  also  contains  a few  general  notes  or 
Old  Age  Pension  Scheme*,  considered  from  the  actuarial  and 
financial  point  of  view,  by  Mr.  T.  E.  Young,  Vice-President  of 
the  Institute  of  Actuaries. 


Methods  of  Industrial  Remuneration.  By  David  F. 
Hchloss.  Octavo,  pp.  287.  London : Williams  & Nor- 
gate.  8h.  fid. 

An  attempt  to  present  a faithful  delineation  of  the  wmge- 
system  In  all  its  forms,  and  of  the  several  modifications  intro- 
duced with  a view  to  the  improvement  of  that  system-  A 
small  part  of  the  matter  has  already  appeared  in  the  Fort 
nightly  and  Contemporary  Reviews  and  elsewhere. 


The  London  Programme.  By  Sydney  Webb.  London: 
Sonnenschein.  2s.  fid. 

This  volume  has  been  the  rude  me  rum  of  the  Progrwaive 
candidates  ut  the  late  election*.  It  is  full  of  Sydney  Webbs, 
best  matter  put  together  in  his  beat  style. 
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EDUCATION  AND  TEXT-BOOKS. 

Le  Fran^&ise  Pratique.  By  Paul  Berov.  12mo,  pp.  196. 
New  York:  William  R.  Jenkins.  $1. 


Bouderie.  By  Maurice  Lecomte.  Paper,  12mo,  pp.  19. 
New  York:  William  R.  Jenkins.  25  cents. 


Le  Chant  du  Cygne.  By  Georges  Ohnet.  Paper,  16mo, 
pp.  91.  New  York:  William  R.  Jenkins.  25  cents. 

Madame  Thlrtae.  By  Erckmann-Chatrian.  12mo,  pp. 
216.  Boston:  Ginn  & Co.  70  cents. 


Esther.  A Tragedy  in  Three  Acts.  By  Jean  Racine. 
Edited  by  I.  H.  B.  Spiers.  12xno,  pp.  109.  Boston: 
D.  C.  Heath  & Co.  25  cents. 

Among  the  educational  tendencies  of  the  day  In  America 
one  of  the  most  commendable  is  the  growing  popularity  of  the 
study  of  modem  languages.  French  especially  is  receiving 
unwonted  attention.  Fortunately,  the  publishers  are  meeting 
the  demand  with  a most  attractive  series  of  helps  and  of  spec- 
ially selected  French  texts.  Professor  Paul  Bercy.  whose  well- 
known  work  upon  the  study  of  the  French  language  has 
reached  enormous  editions,  now  presents  us  with  a smaller 
book,  "Le  Franyais  Pratique,”  which  Is  a new  and  rapid  meth- 
od for  the  gaining  of  a limited  speaking  and  reading  acquaint- 
ance with  the  language.  It  Is  admirably  adapted  to  this  pur- 
pose. The  same  publishers  send  us  Maurice  Locomte's  little 
one-act  drama,  ” Bouderie,”  and  Georges  Ohnet’s  “Le  Chant  du 
Cygne."  From  Messrs.  Ginn  & Co.  comes  in  most  attractive 
form  Erckmann-Chatrian '»  “Madame  Thirds*,”  edited  and  an- 
notated by  George  W.  Rollins,  of  the  Boston  Latin  School. 
Messrs. D.C. Heath  & Co.,  In  their  Modem  Language  series 
have  just  issued  Racine's  tragedy  of  “ Esther,"  edited  and  an- 
notated by  Mr. J.  H.  B. Spiers,  of  the  William  Penn  Charter 
School,  Philadelphia.  With  such  Incentive*  as  these  our  Ameri- 
can students  of  French  should  make  prodigious  progress. 

The  First  Four  Books  of  Xenophon’s  Anabasis.  Edited 
by  William  W.  Goodwin,  Ph.  D.t  LL.  D.,  and  John 
Williams  White,  Ph.D.  12mo,  pp.  294.  Boston:  Ginn 
& Co.  $1.65. 

From  the  scholarly  workshop  ‘of  Professor  Goodwin,  of 
Harvard,  comes  a new  edition  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  minuted 
to  the  revision  of  Goodwin's  Greek  Grammar,  and  very  fully 
an  notate*  1 and  supplied  with  an  lexico  that  is  all  that  any  stu- 
dent could  dewire. 


Shakespeare's  Tragedy  of  Hamlet.  Edited  by  Carroll 

Lewis  Maxey.  16mo,  pp.  202.  Boston:  Ginn  & Co. 

50  cents. 

Mr.  Carroll  Lewis  Maxey  has  prepared  an  edition  of 
Shakespeare's  Hamlet  with  explanatory  notes  and  many  pages 
of  brief  anti  general  questions  intended  to  promote  the  real 
understanding  of  the  play.  Teachers  will  And  It  highly  useful 
in  class- room  work. 


The  Literature  of  France.  By  H.  G.  Keene.  Octavo,  pp. 
219.  London:  John  Murray.  3s. 

A University  Extension  Manual,  setting  forth  in  a clear, 
concise,  snd  Interesting  manner  all  the  salient  points  In  the 
history  of  French  literature. 


BOOKS  OP  REFERENCE. 

The  Statesman's  Year  Book,  1892.  Edited  by  J. Scott 
Keltic.  12mo,  pp.  1152.  New  York:  Macmillan  & 
Co.  $3. 

We  welcome  the  twentv-ninth  annual  edition  of  a trusty 
friend.  “The  Statesman's  Year-Book,”  like  a prosperous  aider- 
man,  grows  more  portly  every  year,  but  lu  spite  of  the  mass 
of  statistical  and  historical  Information  concerning  all  the 
states  of  the  world  with  which  it  is  packed,  the  latest  official 
returns  are  Incorporated.  The  sheets  have  passed  through  the 
press  since  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  for  his  name  as 
a son  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  only  appears  in  a footnote.  In 
the  text.  Prince  George  now  heads  the  list.  Other  works  give 
much  general  and  essential  information;  but  none  cover  so 
much  ground  In  actual  and  official  detail.  This  volume  is 
more  than  usually  complete,  because  it  includes  the  results  of 


the  censuses  of  the  leading  countries  in  the  world.  Specially 
useful,  too,  Is  the  Introduction  of  several  colored  maps.  This 
is  a vast  improvement  on  earlier  issued.  They  show  the  den- 
sity of  population  of  the  globe,  with  the  basis  of  new  censuses 
and  estimate.  the  distribution  of  the  British  Empire  over  the 
glolie,  the  partition  of  Africa,  and  the  International  frontiers 
on  the  Pamirs-  all  subjects  of  present-day  interest  In  short. 
“The  Statesman's  Year  Book”  is  indispensable. 


Tribune  Almanac  and  Political  Register  for  1892.  Ed- 
ited by  EdwAnl  McPherson.  Paper,  12mo,  pp.  335. 
New  York:  The  Tribune  Association.  25  cents. 

The  Tribune  Almanac  and  Political  Register  for  1888,  ed- 
ited by  Edward  McPherson,  is  a veteran  annual  which  could  ill 
be  spared.  This  year's  Issue  is  prepared  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  fact  that  we  are  entering  upon  a presidential  cain- 
palgu. 


“New  Albany’*  Legislative  Souvenir,  1892.  Edited  by  H. 
P.  Phelps.  12mo,  pp.  682.  Albany : The  Brandow 
Printing  Company.  25  cents. 

This  pamphlet  contains  brief  biographical  ‘sketches  and 
160  well -executed  half-tone  portrait#  of  the  members  of  this 
year's  New  York  Legislature. 


A List  of  the  Gifts  and  Bequests  Received  by  the  Johns 

Hopkins  University,  1876-1891.  Paper,  8vo,  pp.  31. 

Baltimore:  The  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

The  catalogue*  issued  from  the  Johns  Hopkins  press,  which 
records  chronologically  the  gifts  and  bequests  received  by  the 
University  from  1876  to  1801.  with  explanatory  notes  upon  each, 
is  full  of  Interest  in  that  it  shows  how  genuinely  the  University 
is  entering  into  the  life  of  the  intelligent  and  wealthy  citizens 
of  Baltimore. 


A Concise  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language.  By 
Charles  Annandale.  Quarto,  pp.  864.  London  : 
Blackie  & Son.  5s. 

There  is  no  flve-ahilling  dictionary  published  in  England 
that  can  compare  with  “The  Concise  Dictionary.”  Students 
could  hardly  wish  for  a better:  the  ordinary  reader  needs 
nothing  more.  The  general  vocabulary  is  ample:  the  defini- 
tions and  explanations  are  very  full  and  detailed;  the  etymol- 
ogy include*  the  results  of  recent  investigations,  and  the  cor- 
rect pronunciation  of  words  is  shown  on  a simple  system. 
This  new  addition  has  been  enlarged  on  the  one  hand  and  re- 
duced in  price  on  the  other.  The  appendices  are  moat  useful 
compilations. 


TRAVEL,  GEOGRAPHY,  GUIDES.  ETC. 

The  Ruin  of  the  Soudan.  By  Henry  Russell.  Octavo, 
pp.  407.  Ijondon:  Sampson  Low.  21s. 

A r£sumA  of  events  which  have  occurred  In  the  Boudan 
between  the  years  1883  and  18D1,  and  an  inquiry  into  the  cause, 
effect,  and  remedy  of  the  paralysis  of  trade  and  general  up- 
heaval which  has  taken  place  in  that  region  since  1HN5L  Mr. 
Russell  lived  for  twelve  years  on  the  Red  Sea  Littoral,  where 
he  acted  as  special  correspondent  for  the  Ikiilu  Set cm  and  Daily 
Telegraph , so  that  he  had  every  opportunity  for  getting  at  the 
renf facts.  The  volume  contains  an  excellent  portrait  or  Gene- 
ral Gordon,  and  a fac-eimile  of  the  map  made  by  him  to  show' 
his  route  from  Souakin  to  Berber  and  Khartoum,  and  a map  of 
Egypt,  Abyssinia,  and  the  Boudan,  showing  the  British  anil 
Italian  spheres  of  influence. 


This  World  of  Ours.  By  H.O.  Arnold  Forster.  Octavo, 
pp.  312.  London:  Caswell  & Co.  3s.  6d. 

A very  sensible  introduction  to  the  study  of  geography, 
written  in  so  interesting  a manner  that  children  will  be  only 
too  glad  to  read  It  for  pleasure.  The  illustration<and  diagrams 
are  good. 


Sherriff’s  Illustrated  Routh  Chart*.  London.  Sherriff. 

A very  Ingenious  and  novel  guide-book,  giving  particu- 
lars of  every  place  of  Interest  which  a traveller  passes  who  is 
bound  for  E'.'ypt,  India,  China.  Japan,  and  Australia.  Bird's- 
eye  plans  of  every  town  of  importance  at  which  the  vessel 
touches  are  included,  together  with  section  maps  showing  the 
vessel's  route,  the  distance  which  she  keeps  from  the  land,  and 
the  countries  which  she  passes. 
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Blackwood’*  Magazine.— Edinburgh. 
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Board  of  Trade  Journal.— London.  February. 
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Book  man. —London. 

Portrait  of  Andrew  Lang. 

The  Carlyle*  and  a Segment  of  their  Circle.— VI.  J. Forster. 
H.  J.  K.  Stephen.  With  Portrait.  Oscar  Browning. 

Bernhard  ten  Brink.  Prof.C.  H.  Herford. 


Cassell's  Family  Magazine.— London. 

How  to  Look  Nice.— I.  Phyllis  Browne. 
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South  Florida  Scenery.  M.  Penrose. 
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A Visit  to  the  War  Offlce. 
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A Workhouse  Episode, 


Review  of  the  Churches.— London. 

Woman’s  Place  in  Church  W’ork.  With  Portrait.  Mrs.  Jose- 
phine Butler,  Mrs.  Sheldon  Amoa,  Mrs.  Bramwell  Booth. 
The  Reunion  Party  at  Orindelwald.  Rev.  A.  R.  Buckland. 

The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts.  Archdeaou  Farrar. 

Rev.  C,  H. Spurgeon.  With  Portrait.  Rev.  J.  Clifford. 


Temple  Bar.— London. 

An  Old  Actor— Jacque*  Boutet  de  Monvel. 

A Girl's  Opinion  on  Jane  Austen.  Edith  Edlmann. 
The  Growth  of  Sanitary  Science. 

Therm  idor  and  Lahinwi^re. 

A Night  with  Japanese  Firemen. 


Theosophist.— London.  February. 
Asceticism.  H.S.Olcott. 

The  Varaha  Avatar  of  Vishnu.  A Nilakanta  Hastri. 
An  Outline  of  the  "Secret  Doctrine.1*  C.  J. 

Mantras,  their  Nature  and  Use*.  8.  B.  Gopalacharlu. 
Thc  Visuddhi  Marga.  H.  Dharmapala. 

Varieties  of  African  Magic. — I.  M.H.Korahon. 


The  Treasury.— New  York. 

Mora]  and  Religious  Value  of  Higher  Education.  E.  B.  An- 
drew*. 

The  Attitude  of  the  Church  Toward  Amusement*.  C’.D.Fu* 


The  United  Service. -Philadelphia 

Recent  Improvement*  and  Tactics.  Lieut.  A.S.  Frost.  U.8.K. 
Bathing  in  the  Sea.  Lieut.  F.8.  Bassett.  U.8.N 
A Forgotten  American  Humorist  (John  Pbmnixi.  Mr*  L- 
Thompwon. 

The  Failure  of  the  Nile  Campaign.  Archibald  Forbe*. 

Home  Old  Florida  Traditions.  Harriet  P.  Huae. 

Home  Paper*  of  1812.  Lieut.  A.  C.  Sharps*,  U.  8.  A. 


School  and  College.— Boston. 

University  Extension  in  a Canadian  University.  G.M,  Grant. 
Elementary  Instruction  In  Greek. — IL  T.  D. Seymour. 

Teaching  French  and  German  In  High  Schools.  C.H.Grand- 
gent. 

Shortening  and  Enriching  the  Grammar-School  Course.  C.W. 
Eliot. 

Scots  Magazine.— Perth. 

The  Great  Achievement  of  the  Scottish  Reformation.  Duke  of 
Argyll. 

Twenty-live  Year*  of  St.  Andrews 
Chalmers:  A Criticism  I.  J. Rankin. 

Thirty  Year*  Ago  in  a University  Dei  wiling  Society.  Rev.  J.M. 
Robertson. 

Scottish  Geographical  Magazine.—  Edinburgh. 

The  Consolidation  of  the  British  Empire.— VI.  Lord  Thrlng. 
The  Gran  Chaco.  JO.  Kerr. 

The  Principles  of  Geography.  H.  R.  Mill. 

Scribner’s  Magazine.— New  York. 

The  Water  Route  from  (Tiicago  to  the  Ocean.  C-C.  Rogers. 
Small  Country  Place*.  Samuel  Panton*.  Jr. 

American  Illustration  of  To-day.  — III.  William  A. Coffin. 

Pari*  Theatres  and  Concert*.  —II.  William  F.  Apthorp. 

Speed  iu  Locomotives, 

The  Stenographer.-  Philadelphia. 

Women  a*  Stenographers  and  Typewriters. 

Sketch  of  Dr.  Asa  Horr.  Elia*  Longley. 

The  Universal  Association. 

Strand.  — London.  February. 

Interview  with  Sir  Morel  I Mackenzie.  Harry  How. 

Beauty  In  Nature.  Sir  John  Lubbock. 


United  Service  Magazine.— London. 

Naval  Strategy  and  the  Volunteers.  Major  E.  Balfour. 

The  Three  Ruling  Race*  of  the  Future.— III.  Lieut -Col  Ek 
dale, 

JHsley  and  the  National  Rifle  Association.  Col.  W. Mackionm- 
Thc  Late  Battle*  at  Valparaiso. 

Smokeless  Powder.  C.  A . Vogt. 

The  Backbone  of  an  Army. — I.  Non-Commissioned  Offi-vrs 
Abroad. 

The  Siege  and  Fall  of  Khartoum.  II.  Major  F.  R Wingate. 
Education  for  the  Army.  Replies  by  (’apt. W. H. Janie*  and 
Walter  Wren. 


University  Extension.— Philadelphia 

University  Extension  in  the  Southwest.  Frank  W.  Blackmar. 
Economics-— III.  Production.  Edward  T.  Devine. 


The  University  Magazine.— New  York. 

Modem  Language*  and  Method*  of  Teaching.  E,  H.  MagfH- 
The  University  of  the  City  of  New  York.— II.  G.  A.  Macdonald. 
Princeton  Sketches.— VI.  George  R.  Wallace. 

University  Extension  Work.  George  F.  James. 

Physical  Training  at  Tuft's  College.  Fremont  Swain 
University  Extension  at  Brown  University.— 11.  W.  H.  Telman. 
University  of  Pennsylvania — ni.  J.  L Stewart. 


Victorian  Magazine.— London. 

Sense  Culture.  W.  A.S. Smith. 

By  a Bean  Field.  A.  W.  Wilson. 

Notartda  from  De  Quincey'*  M88.  A ll.  Japp. 

The  Philanthropist  of  tne  Russian  Famine.  Isabella  Fn» 
Mayo. 

Welsh  Review.— London. 

Mr.  Balfour’s  Administration.  L.  A.  Atherley -Jones. 

The  Crux  of  the  Sunday -Closing  Question.  W.T.  Stead. 
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Political  Note*.  Duchess  of  Kentucky. 

A Commonplace  Correction.  Mi  mb  Onne. 

The  Methods  of  the  I>ilke  Persecution.  Harold  Frederic. 
Welsh  County  Councils.  W.  O.  Brigstockc. 

Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbeny.  Prof.  w.  H.Soreley. 

The  Welsh  Language  in  Education.  Berish  Qwynfe  Evans. 


Westminster  Review.—  London. 

Literal  Prospects  at  the  General  Election.  J.D.  Holms. 
Vivisection.  L.  J.  Wallace, 

The  New  Forest  and  the  War  Office.  J.  King. 


THE  GERMAN 


Alte  und  Neue  Welt.— Elnsiedeln.  Heft®. 

The  Land  of  the  Pharaohs. 

Skating  in  Real  Life  and  in  Poetrv.  F.J.  Holly. 

Pancratius  Voreter,  the  last  Abbfl  of  St.  Gall,  and  his  Biogra- 
pher. G.  J.  Baumgartner.  A.  Baumgartner, 

Aus  Allen  Welttheilen.— Leipzig.  January. 

Travels  in  Scandinavia.- -Continued.  A.  von  Drygaaki. 

The  Sulu  Islands  (Map  and  Illus.)  A. Bode. 

Korea  and  China.— I. 

Geographical  Discoveries  in  1800  and  1801.  Dr.  W.  Ale. 

Daheim.— Leipzig.  Quarterly. 

February  6. 

School  Athletics  at  Bchdnholz,  at  Berlin.  Prof.  J.  M.  Her- 
mann. 

February  18. 

Two  Sundays  with  tho  Evangelical  Missionaries  at  Dar-es- 
Salaam.  F.  Frhr.  von  Nettelbladt. 

Max  Puncker,  Historian.  H.  von  Zobeltitz. 

February  20. 

The  Optical  Instrument  Manufactory  at  Kathenow.  H.  von 
Zobeltitz. 

The  Cathedral  at  Berlin.— I, 

February  27. 

The  Berlin  Cathedral.  — II. 

A Public  Festival  in  the  Caucasus. 


Deutscher  Hsusachatx.— Regensburg,  neft  fl. 

Limb  and  Spinal  Curvature.  Dr.  M.  Dyrenfurth. 

The  September  Massacre  in  Paris  in  liD2,  Dr.  I.  H.  Otto. 
Johannes  Janssen.  With  Portrait. 

The  Wandering  Scholars  of  the  Middle  Ages.  O.  von  Schach- 
ing. 

Heft  7. 

Instruments  of  Torture.  Dr.  Weiss. 

The  Upas  Tree  of  Speculation  and  Swindling  on  the  Stock  Ex* 
change.  P.  Freidauk. 

Wilhelm  Reuter,  Poet.  F,  A.  Muth. 

Handwriting  and  Character,  V Ballack. 

The  Tomb  of  Maximilian  I.  at  Innsbruck. 

Sunday  in  Turkey.  A Glance  at  the  History  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Bosnia.  F.  X.  Hammerl. 

Deutsche  Revue.— Breslau.  February. 

King  Charles  of  Roumania.—  I. 

Count  Albrecht  von  Roon.— XXXIII. 

National  Science  One  Hundred  Years  Ago  and  Now.  P.  too 
Zech.  • 

England's  Government  of  the  World— Ireland  and  Egypt. 
Sixteen  Years  in  Von  Ranke's  Workshop.  T.  Wiedemann. 
Reasons  for  tho  Arrest  of  Justus  Unmer  in  Prague  on  the 
Night  of  the  21st  to  the  Od  of  August.  Justus  von  Gruner. 

March. 

King  Charles  of  Roumania.  —II. 

Count  Albrecht  von  Roon.— Concluded. 

Should  the  War  Minister  Accompany  the  Army  during  War? 
Count  W.  von  Roon. 

Children  and  Monkeys.  Dr.  L. Robinson, 

Sixteen  Years  iu  Von  Ranke’s  Workshop.  T.  Wiedemann. 
Religions  Fanaticism  and  War.— II.  Frohschanmier. 

Deutsche  Rundschau  —Berlin.  March. 
Architecture  and  Sculpture.  ECurtius. 

Frederick  Louis  of  Mecklenburg  os  a Diplomatist.  — II.  L.  von 
Hirschfeld. 


The  Logic  of  a Despot’s  Advocate.  Mr. Stead  on  the  Czar.  D. 
G.  Ritchie. 

The  West  Indies  as  a Winter  Resort.  H.F.  Abell. 

“The  Platform.”  P.  Morgan. 

A New  State  University.  8.H.  Boult. 

The  Great  Civil  War  in  England.  M.  W.  Whelpton. 

A Rectification  of  Frontier.  J.  Dacosta. 


Young  Man.— London. 

Interview  with  Dr.  Richardson.  With  Portrait. 

George  Meredith:  His  Method  and  Teaching  W.  J.  Dawson. 
How  to  Develop  the  Muscles.  Dr.  Gordon  Stables. 


MAGAZINES. 


The  Growth  of  Energy  in  the  Spiritual  and  Organic  World. 
M.Carriere. 

Catul Is’  Poems.  L.  Fried Hinder. 

The  Influenza.  W.  Flies*. 

Hamlet  in  Hamburg,  1625.  B.  Litzmann. 

The  Preservation  or  Monuments  of  Art  in  Italy.  P.  KrlstcUer. 
From  the  Cape  to  Mashonaland.  Letters  from  a Nurse  in  South 
Africa. 

Political  Correspondence— The  Schools  Bill,  the  French  Cardi- 
nal Archbishops,  Encyclical,  the  Demand  for  the  Revision 
of  the  Constitution  in  Belgium,  etc. 


Deutsche  Worte.— Vienna.  Fehruary. 

The  Increase  of  Trades  Unionism.  Dr.  L Brentano. 

The  Falling  of  the  Rate  of  Interest.  Dr.  E.  Graf. 

A Mother's  View  of  the  Woman  Question.  Marianne  Hainiscb. 


Frauenberuf.— Weimar.  February  1. 

Marriage  and  Divorce  in  France.— Concluded.  Dr.F.  Molden- 
hauer. 

February  15. 

The  Woman  Movement  In  Switzerland. 

The  Germans  and  Turks  In  Austria.  Frau  J.Kettler. 

The  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  of  the  Vienna  Woman’s  Labor 
Bureau.  E.  Marriot. 

March  1. 

Marriage  and  Divorce  in  France.  —Concluded. 

Pundita  Komabai  and  the  Women  of  India.  Agnes  Bur-chard. 

Die  Gsrtenlaube.— Leipzig.  Heft  2. 

Men’s  Fashions  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.— II.  C.Gurlitt. 
Music  and  Electricity.  G.  Buss. 

Ludwig  Mart  inelli.  Actor.  A.  Bettelheim. 

Wismar.  Dr.  K.  Lllttgen* 

The  Tragedies  and  Comedies  of  Superstition.  “Modern  Treas- 
ure-Seekers." a Suabian  Comedy.  C.  Hecker. 

Goethe's  Mother.  J.Proelss. 


Gesellschsft.— Leipzig.  February. 

Berlin  for  the  Germans.  Not  for  the  81avs.  F.  Schupp. 

The  Fiftieth  Birthday  of  Eduard  von  Hartmann.  With  Por- 
trait. A.  Drews. 

The  Influence  of  the  Backstairs  and  Immoral  Literature  of 
Italy.  A.Ruhemann. 

A Review  of  Von  Biedermann's  “Goethe’s  Conversations."  E. 
Stelger. 

Der  Gute  Kmmerad.- Stuttgart. 

No.  If.  Laying  no  Electric  Railway.  (Ulus.) 

No.  20.  Tnc  uraininophone. 


Die  Katholischen  Missionen.— Freiburg.  March. 

Panama:  A Historical  and  Geographical  Sketch. 

The  Beginning*  of  the  Mission  in  Paraguay. —Continued. 
The  Apostolic  Vicariat  of  Neu-Pommern.  —Concluded. 


Konaervativc  Monatsschrift.  -Leipzig.  February. 

The  History  of  the  Lutheran  Church  In  North  America. - III. 
J.  lVmzIin. 

The  Present  State  and  the  Causes  of  the  Famine  in  the  Volga 
Province  in  Russia.  F.  W.  Grass. 

A Week's  Experience  a*  a Sailor.  I)r.  C.  Schlemmer. 

The  Elect  rle  Ha  i I way . M . Be  rd  ro w. 

Paul  Gfihr©  Once  More, 

Slavery  and  the  Slave  Trade  In  Africa.  F.  Frbr.  von  Nettel- 
bladt. 

Chronique— German  Politics,  etc. 
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Kritische  Revue  aus  Oeaterreich.— Vienna.  February  1. 

The  Dangers  in  the  War  of  the  Future,— I, 

8tat«  Morals  and  Private  Moral*.  I)r.  M.  Haherlandt.  . 
Rubinstein's  Book.  “Music  and  its  Masters."  Dr. T. Gottlieb. 

February  15. 

The  Debates  on  the  Danube  Navigation  Bill. 

The  Situation  in  Nervia.  Ivanovir. 

The  Dangers  In  the  War  of  the  Future.— 1L 
Kennon ‘a  “Siberia."  K. Grazer. 


Musikaliache  Rundschau.— Vienna.  Quarterly. 
Mendelsaohnlana.— I.  fCmil  Stettoer. 

International  Musical  and  Theatrical  Exhibition  in  Vienna, 
18U2. 

February  10. 

Mendelssohn  iana.  —II.  E.  Stettner. 

February  20. 

Mendelssohn  lana.  — Concluded. 

Werther.  Max  Dietx. 


Nord  und  SUd.— Breslau.  March. 

The  Posthumous  Papers  of  i«udwig  Feuerbach.  J.Duboc. 
Julius  Duboc.  With  Portrait.  K.Joel. 

The  Newest  and  latest  in  Llterury  France . Dr.  Paul  Lindau. 
German  Student  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages.  A.Chrouat. 

Preussische  JahrbUcher.— Berlin.  February  8. 

The  Causes  and  Events  of  the  Last  Revolution  in  Chili.  JTof. 
von  Lilienthal. 

The  Patriarchs  of  Alexandria  -II.  Dr,  P.  Rohr  bach. 

The  History  of  the  Text  of  the  Oberainmergau  Passion  Play. 
P.  Strauch. 

The  New  High  School  Reform.  P.Causr. 

Overcrowding  in  the  Higher  Teaching  Profession.  A.Bchoen- 
Hi*1*. 

Political  Correspondence— The  Prussian  Primary  Education 


8chorer's  Familienblstt.— Berlin.  Heft  fl. 

The  New  German  Parliamentary  Buildings.  A.O.  Klaussinann. 
Paris  Feeling  Against  Germany.  E.  von  Jagow. 

Goethe's  House.  W.  Rtfseler. 


Schweizerische  Rundschau.— Zurich.  February. 

Profits  in  Trade  Enterprise  and  Co-operation.  Kflchlln  Geigy. 
Character  and  History  of  the  Settlements  in  Switzerland.  Dr. 
A.Bfihler. 


Stimmen  aua  Maria-Laach.— Freiburg.  Heft  2. 

The  Columbus  Jubilee.— Concluded.  A.  Perger. 

Archbishop  Tait.  A Zimmer nuuni 

The  Development  of  the  Newer  Religious  Painting  in  Ger- 
many. —Concluded,  St . Beimel. 

The  Electric  Current  in  Connection  with  Water.— Continued. 
L.  Dresael. 

Blaise  Pascal.  -U.  W.  Kreiten. 


Ueber  Land  und  Meer.— Stuttgart.  Heft  R. 
Shakespeare  as  an  Actor.  R.  Genie. 

The  Commercial  Treaties  of  Germany.  L.  Fuld. 

Alphonse  Daudet.  Dr.  J. Sarrazin. 

The  Collection  of  Musical  Instruments  in  the  Bauakademie  at 
Berlin. 

Is  Europe  Becoming  Colder*  R.  E.  Petermann. 

Count  von  Moltku's  latter*  to  his  Wife,  —Coot inued. 

Strolling  Players.  V.  Happrich. 

Vom  Pels  zum  Meer. — Stuttgart.  Heft  7. 

The  Arab  Slave  Trade  in  German  East  Africa.  P.  Reichard. 
The  Carnival  at  Cologne.  U.  Delpy. 

Chicago  and  the  World's  Fair.  P.  Neuhaur. 

The  History  of  Clockruaking.  F.  I.uthmer. 

At  the  Court  of  Napoleon  III.  F.  Walter. 

The  Influenza.  Dr.  M.  Alsberg. 

Checks.  M.Wirth. 

Julien  Gordon.  E.  Becher. 

Life  in  Alsace.  A.Schrieker. 

Westermann's  Illustrierte  Deutsche  Monatshefte.— Braun- 
schweig. March. 

Ferdinand  Gregorovi us.  With  Portrait.  S.MQnz. 

The  Environs  of  Berlin.  P.  Lindenberg. 

Aden.  P.  Neulsiur. 

Bacteria  and  their  Investigation.  R.  Keller. 

Theodor  KOrner  s Mother  With  Portraits.  G.  Kreyenlierg. 

Wiener  Litcratur-Zeitung.— Vienna.  No.  2. 
Literature  and  Life. 

The  Literature  and  Drama  of  the  Present  Day.— II.  Dr. A. 
Frhr.  von  Berger. 

The  Austrian  Dialect  Poetry  and  Poets.  L.  Hermann 
Das  Zwsnzigstc  Jahrhundert.— Berlin.  January 

The  Business  of  Banking.  Dr.  L.  Kubleubeck. 

What  Next?  The  Commercial  Treaties. 

February  1. 

Bankruptcy  and  the  Meeting  of  Creditors. 

German  Music.  Dr.  H.  Pudor. 

Christianity  t vrzua  Atheism:  The  New  Primary  School  BilL 


THE  FRENCH  MAGAZINES. 


L’Amaranthe.— Paris. 

Eh'-onore  d’Este  and  Torquato  Tasso  H.  Buffeuolr. 

A Derby  Day  on  the  Ice  at  Christiania.  P.  Andre 
Dancing  in  Spain.  E.  8.  UtiU 
Beethoven.  With  Portrait.  E.SchurA 
Hans  Christian  Andersen's  Autobiography. 

Biblioth^que  Universelle. — Lausanne.  February. 

Pfarrer  Kneipp's  Water  Curs.  Dr.  A.  F.  Suchard. 

Railway  Tariffs.  CJ.  van  Muydeu 

The  French  Theatre  before  Corneille.  H.  Waroery. 

The  Note-issuing  Banks  of  Europe  and  the  Proposed  Swiss 
National  Bank.— II.  W. Bmvkhardt. 

Conversation  I*a«t  and  Present.  L.  Quesael. 

Chmni^ue— Parisian,  German,  English,  Swiss.  Scientific,  and 

Chrltien  Evangllique.— Iausanne.  February  20. 

Port  Royal.  A.  Maul  vault. 

The  Alexandrian  School  and  the  Old  Testament. 


Entretiens  Politiques  et  Littlraires.  —Paris.  February. 

The  Works  of  Louis  Menard.  P. Quillard. 

T.  de  Wyzewa's  Book  on  the  Social  Movement.  T.  Randal. 


L'lnitistion. --Paris.  February. 


What  is  the  Ego?  Qmcrcns. 

Art  an.l  Magic.  E.  Michelet. 

Bummury  of  the  History  of  Alchemy  in  Paris. 
The  Four  Books  of  Medicine  Kit  the  Egyptians, 


Philophotes. 
J.M.  de  Vdxe. 


Journal  des  ficonomiates.— Paris.  February. 

Profit  Sharing.  Maurice  Block. 

Merchant  Navies  and  Protection.  Concluded.  D.  Rellet. 

The  Agricultural  Movement.  O.  Fouquct. 

The  Royal  Company  of  Railways  in  Portugal.  E.  Ratoin. 

The  Commerce  and  Industrie*  of  Switzerland.  P.  Muller. 
Sleeting  of  the  Society  of  Political  Economy  on  February  5 

Nouvelle  Revue.— Paris.  February  1. 

The  Phantom  of  the  Fast — Concluded.  Pierre  Loti. 

Dragut  the  Corsair  and  the  Knights  of  Malta.  FAraud. 

The  Reorganization  of  the  Artillery  and  Engineers. 

What  in  Russia?  August  Strindboy. 

A Volunfefrr  of  17\B.  Mine.  Jane  lileulafoy. 

New  York  Seaside  Resorts  Mme.  Math  tide  Shaw. 
Missionaries  in  Africa,  L.  Hevin-Desplaces. 

Pierre  Teyssounk'rea  and  his  Work.  Jean  Dargtae. 

February  J5. 

Recollections  of  a Secretary.  Gabriel  Bonnet 
Colonel  Maillard's  Elements  of  War.  —Concluded.  G 0. 
Dragut  the  Corsair  and  the  Knights  of  Malta.  -Concluded 
FAraud. 

A Volunteer  of  17M.— Concluded.  Mme.  Jane  Dieulafoy. 

The  Symbolists.  Mathias  Morhardt. 

An  Estate  in  the  Ukraine  Steppe  Fournier  de  Flaix. 

The  Brazilian  Situation.  Oscar  d*  Aran  Jo. 

A Councillor  of  the  Vatican. 

The  Transformations  of  Russian  Policy.  A.Portler  d’Are- 


Nouvelie  Revue  Internationale. —Paris.  February  15. 


The  Part  Played  by  Rail  wavs  In  Modern  War.— HI. 
Emilia  Pardo  Bazan,  Marie  de  Rute. 


J.  Reibrsch. 
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^Contemporary  Literary  and  Historical  Movement.  E .Awe. 
Berne  and  it*  History.  L.  fourth  ion. 


R /'forme  Sociale. - Paris.  February  L 

The  Relief  Works  at  Marseilles.  J.  de  Pulligny. 

A Trappist  Monastery  in  China.— Continued.  Abb6  J.  Lem  I re. 

February  16. 

Statistics  of  Workmen  in  the  Old  and  New  World.  (.A.  Focil* 
Ion's  Book. ) A.Delaire. 

The  Relief  Works  at  Marseilles,—  Continued. 

Superannuated  laborers  and  the  Healthy  Unemployed.  0.  M. 
du  CMoe. 

March  1. 

The  Revival  of  Moral  Faith.  J.  A.  de  Rotoura. 

Co-operative  Bakeries,  Particularly  in  Belgium.  O.  PyfTeroon. 
Agricultural  Syndicates:  Their  Present,  their  Hopes,  and  their 
Future.  M.Wetehe. 

The  Legion  of  Honor.  V.Tainburinf-Morpurgo. 


Revue  d'Art  Dramatique.— Paris.  February  15. 

The  Theatre  in  Germany.  A.Wagnnn. 

The  Theatres*  Tithe  to  the  Poor.— Concluded.  P.I*.  de  Pierre- 

fltte. 

Revue  Bleue.— Paris.  February  6- 

A Chair  for  Positivist  Philosophy  at  the  College  de  France. 
Shakespeare  on  the  French  Stage.  J.  Guillemot. 

February  13. 

Two  Unpublished  Documents  Relating  to  Jeanne  d*Arc  and 
FrAre  Richard.  8.  Luce. 

The  French  Character  and  the  New  Universities.  J.  Iaoulet. 
February  2d. 

The  French  Character  and  the  New  Universities.— Concluded. 
J.  Izoulet. 

Februarj*  27. 

The  Diplomacy  of  the  Church  under  the  Third  Republic.  8. 
Picnon. 

Politics  and  Parties  in  Greece.  G.  Deschamps. 


Revue  des  Deux  Monde*.— Paris,  February  1. 

The  Roil  and  Climate  of  Greece  in  their  Relation  to  Greek  Civ- 
ilization and  Art.  George  Perrot. 

Treaties  of  Commerce  in  Central  Europe.  Paul  I^eroy- Beau- 
lieu. 

Stendhal.  Emile  Faguet. 

An  Autonomous  Colon  j*. —II.  The  Germans  In  8.  W.  Africa. 
Charles  de  Contouly. 

The  History  of  the  Alpnabet.  G.  Talbert. 

February  15. 

Diplomatic  Studies.— II.  Due  de  Broglie. 

University  Education  in  the  Restoration  Period  Ix>uis  Liard. 
Criminal  Procedure  in  England:  The  Conway  Trial.  Julien 
Decralo. 

The  Ancient  Provinces  of  France : Berry.  - -II.  Edmond  Planchut. 
The  Storks.  Vte.  de  VogtlA. 

Beyond  the  Pale.  Trans,  from  Rudj'ard  Kipling. 


Revue  EncyclopAdique.— Paris.  February  1. 

Art  in  Foreign  Countries  In  1881.  T.  de  Wyzewa. 

Protestantism  and  Social  Questions  in  Europe.  With  Portraits. 
R.  Allier 

The  Art  of  War  in  France.  D.  Lacroix. 

February  15. 

Women  in  the  Paintings  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  E.MQntz. 
Portraits  of  Charles  L. Muller,  artist:  Jean  Rousseau,  author; 
Maurice  Block  and  LAon  Say,  political  economists;  V.  Ja- 
cobs. Belgian  politician,  etc. 

Review  of  “Phantasms  of  the  Living.  ' II-G. Chapoton. 

March  1. 

Theosophy  and  Occultism.  With  Portraits.  G.Lejeal. 

Tile  Position  and  Duties  of  Labor.  F.  Bernard. 

Paul  Crampel.  French  African  Explorer.  With  Portrait. 
Cardinal  Manning  With  Portrait.  R.  Allier. 

Evolution.  G.  Bohn  and  R.  Perrier. 


Revue  de  Famille. —Paris.  February  1. 

Child  Life  Insurance.  —III.  Jules  Simon. 

Reflections  on  the  Art  of  Verse.  III.  Sully  Prudhomme. 
The  Blind  in  Modem  Society.  J.  Dussouchet. 


February  15. 

Descartes,  Metaphysician.  J Bertrand. 

History*  of  the  Walking-stick  and  of  the  Umbrella.  P.  Rouaix. 

Revue  Frangaiae  de  1'Etranger  et  des  Coloniea.—  Paris. 
February  1. 

The  Balearic  Islands.  With  Map.  E.de  Saint  Quay. 

The  Saghalicu  Islands.  With  Man. 

The  Crozat  Mission  in  the  French  Soudan. —Concluded.  With 
Map. 

The  Rights  of  France  to  the  North  of  the  Congo. 

Februarj*  15. 

The  Campaign  of  1806-91  in  the  French  Soudan.  Report  of 
Lieut. -Col.  Archinard.  With  Man. 

Missions  on  the  French  Congo.  With  Maps. 

March  1. 

The  Campaign  of  1806-91  in  the  French  Soudan. —Concluded. 
The  French  and  the  Italian  Squadrons  in  the  Mediterranean. 
G.  Demanche. 


Revue  GAnArale.—  Brussels.  February. 

The  Necessity  for  the  Study  of  the  languages  and  of  the  His- 
torical and  Religious  Books  of  the  East.  C.de  llarlez. 
German  Socialism.  F.  V.  Bosch. 

Memoirs  of  General  Marbot.  A.  de  Ridder, 

Letters  from  Florida. — Continued. 

Le  Roi  Chariot.  Drama.  Chas.Buet  and  G.  de  Kaime. 

Revue  de  PHypnotlame.—  Paris.  February. 

A Case  of  Neuropathy  Cured  by  Suggestion.  Prof.  Bemheim. 


Revue  du  Monde  Catholique.— Pari  a February. 

Law  and  Conscience.  M.  Zablet. 

William  II.  of  Germany  -Continued.  Harold  Frederic. 

AbW  Combalot.  Apostolic  Missionary.  A.  Bondelet. 

Scientific  Questions.  J.  d'Estienne. 

The  Parish  of  Saint  Sulpice  and  the  French  Revolution.  E.de 
Beau fond. 

The  Social  Movement.  U.GuArin. 

The  Austrian  Alps.— Continued.  G. Maury. 

Revue  Philosophique.— Paris.  February. 

The  Problem  of  Life.— II.  Ch.  Dunan. 

FAlix  YarAla  and  Jos  A de  la  Lux.— Concluded.  J.  M.Guarda. 
Justice  and  Socialism  According  to  Recent  Publications.  G. 
Belot. 

Revue  des  Revuea.— Paris.  February. 

Russians  and  Germans.  Jean  Finot. 


Revue  Scientlftque.— Paris.  February  6. 

The  Measurement  of  High  Temperatures.  H.  Le  Chatelle<r. 

Old  Age.  Sir  James  Crichton- Browne. 

February  13. 

The  Powder  of  the  Past  and  the  Powder  of  To-day.  B,  Lepsius. 
February  20. 

The  Future  of  Electricity.  A.  Hlllairet. 

Sanitary  Conditions  in  France.  8.  Leduc. 

Diego- Suarez  and  the  Northwest  Coast  of  Madagascar. 

February  27. 

Photography  in  Medicine.  A.Londe. 

The  Renewal  of  Materials  for  War. 


Revue  8ocialiste.— Paris.  February. 

Is  the  Struggle  for  Existence  to  Go  On? 

De  Laveleye's  "Government  Under  Democracy."  A.  Delon. 
Republican  Morality. 

The  l>epopulatinn  of  France. — Concluded.  H.  Ailnel 
Cabet  and  the  Icarians.- Continued.  A.  Holynski. 


L'UntveraitA  Catholique.— Lj*on.  February  15. 

The  Declaration  of  the  French  Cardinals. 

The  Political  Idea  of  the  Church.  P.  Dadolle. 

M.Taine  on  Catholicism  and  Religious  Orders.— Concluded. 

P Bogey. 

Catholic  Action  In  Germany.  E-Faugier. 

The  Expansion  of  France  by  the  Catholic  Propaganda.  C.Cha- 
baud -Arnault. 
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ITALIAN  MAGAZINES. 


La  Civilta  Csttolica.— Rome.  February  6. 

Italy  after  Thirty  Years  of  Revolution. 

The  latest  Phase  in  the  Demonstration  of  Miracle*. 

The  Doctrine  of  8t.  Thomas  Conoerningthe  Eucharist. 

An  Open  letter  to  His  Holiness  Leo  Xlll.  By  Henry  George. 

Translated  into  Italian  by  Ludovico  Ku— Ma 
The  Y.  Rev.  Father  Antonio  M.  Anderledy,  General  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Jemi*. 

February  20. 

Our  1,000th  Number.  The  Civilta  this  month  attains  to  it* 
l.oouth  issue,  marking  an  existence  of  42  year*.  , 

Christianity  Excluded  from  Public  Instruction  in  Italy. 

The  Migration*  of  the  Hittites. 

Sacred  Music  and  Ecclesiastical  Prescriptions. 

Minerva.— Rome. 

Demography  in  the  Year  8000.  Charles  RicbeL 
The  Papacy  and  it*  Future.  Dr.  Geffcken. 

Personal  Reminiscence*  of  Gounod. 

Review  of  American  and  European  Reviews. 

Nuova  Antologia— Rome.  February  L 
Military  Problem*.  N.  Marsel  II. 

The  Jealousy  of  Othello.  A.  Graf. 

Artist*  and  Critics.  G.  Cantalamesso. 

The  Oldest  Apology  for  Christianity  Recently  Discovered.  A. 
Chiappeln. 

Emile  de  Laveleye  and  his  Writings.  A. Lorio. 

Fehruary  16. 

Page*  from  an  Abyssinian  Diary.  Col.O.  Baratleri. 
Administrative  Decentralization.  P.  Bertolini. 

A New  American  Poetess:  Cora  Fabbri.  E.  NenciocL 
Woman  and  Socialism.  G.  Boccardo. 

Sirius:  An  Astronomical  Study.  O.  Zanotti  Blanco. 

The  Dialogues  of  Plato.  Luigi  Ferri. 

Science  on  the  Platform.  Reply  to  an  article  by  P.  Mantegaxzo. 
F.  Martini. 


THE  SPANISH 


L'Aven?.  —Barcelona. 

L'Aveng  In  1S02. 

The  Island  of  Minorca.  J.M  < hiardia. 

The  Exhibition  of  S.  Park's  Paintings.  Rafmond  Casellas  Don. 


Espafis  Moderns.— Madrid.  February  15. 

On  Slavery  in  Spain.  Adolfo  de  Castro. 

Last  Words  on  the  First  Voyage  of  Columbus.  Joed  Maria 
Asensio. 

American  Women  W’riter*.  M.  Ossoriury  Bernard. 

Political  Survey.  Emilio  Castelor. 

Ibsen.  J.Beoavente. 


La  Nuovs  Filotopia.  — February. 

ContemponuT’  Philosophy.  K.  Eucketi. 

Philosophic  Evolution  of  Christian  Thought  G.  BoriOu 
The  Intellectual  Life  of  Modern  Germany.  V.  Meyer. 


La  Rassegna  Florence.  February  1 and  16. 

The  Financial  Credit  of  Naples.  P.Turiello. 

The  Clearing  House  of  Naples.  Sir  Ouly. 

The  Reform  of  Railway  Tariffs  for  Goods.  E.  d’Amico. 

The  Unemployed.  G.  Pugliese. 

The  Adulteration  of  Wine.  K.  Rossi. 

The  Crisis  in  our  Mercantile  Navy.  Lorenzo  Salazar. 

La  Rassegna  Nazionale.— Florence.  February  l. 

Jesus  Christ,  by  P<*re  Didon.  A.G.Tononl. 

(FT.  > G.  Mazzuceoni.  Missionary  in  Melanesia.  G.  de  Castro. 
Socialism  and  Social  Science.  E.  Desmoulins. 

The  Exemeroo.  —Continued.  A.Stoppanl. 

Zoroaster,  —Continued. 

Signor  Yillari  ami  ('lassical  Education.  F A less!  o. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Discussions  of  December  Lost  R.  Bonghi. 

February  16. 

Moltke's  History  of  the  Franco-German  War.  E.  A.  Foperti 
Canlinnl  lwivlgerie  and  the  French  Republic.  A.  A.  di  Peszro. 
From  the  EJffel  Tower.  F.  Lumpertico. 

Pauline  (Ynven  Iaferronaye  and  her  Family.— Continued.  Du- 
chesae  Theresa  Ravaschieri. 

The  Death  of  Herod  the  Great  in  Relation  to  the  Year  I.  of  the 
Christian  Era.  V.  de  ViL 
Zoroaster.  — Continued. 

Revista  Internszionsle  D’lgiene. 

A Study  of  Tuberculosis.  Profeasor  O.  Bollinger. 

Note*  ou  Bacteriology  and  on  Public  Hygiene. 


MAGAZINES. 


Revists  Contemporsnes.  — Madrid.  February  1. 

Hernnn  Perez  del  Pulgar.—  Continued.  Francisco  Villa  Real. 

North  American  Episodes.  Emilio  Blonchet 

Tlie  Royal  College  of  St.  Bartholomew  and  St.  James  st  firs* 
nada.  M.  Torres  Compos. 

The  Princes  of  Spanish  poetry.  —Continued.  J.  Perez  de  Qua 
man. 

February  15. 

Columbus  and  Bohadilla  Luis  Vidart- 

The  Royal  College  of  St.  Bartholomew  at  Granada.— Contin- 
ue.!. M.  Torres  Compos. 

Hernnn  Perez  del  Pulgur. — Continued.  F.  Villa  Real. 

The  Princes  of  Spanish  Poetry.—  Concluded.  J.  Perez  de  Guz- 
man. 


THE  DUTCH 

De  Gids.— Amsterdam.  February. 

A Dilettante  Diplomat i*t  ( The  Correspondence  of  W.  A.  Miles 
on  the  French  Revolution).  J.  A.GIeichman. 

The  Work  of  Toynbee  Hall.— II.  Prof.  W.  Van  der  VlugL 
The  Duke  of  Brunswick.  W.H.  de  Beaufort. 

The  Dutch  Rule  Over  Java,  1H11-1H90. 

Sinai  tic  Inscription*.  Prof,  de  Goeje. 


MAGAZINES. 


Elsevier’s  Geillustreerd  Maandschrift.— Amstenloin. 
February. 

Albert  Xeuhuy*.  Illustrated  Art  Causerle.  J.  Van  Rennes. 
The  Origin  of  the  Diluvial  Strata  in  Holland.  Dr.  H Blink. 

Vragen  des  Tijds.  -Haarlem.  February. 

The  Treatment  of  Juvenile  Criminals.  G.  Emants. 

A Pag**  from  the  Recent  History  of  South  Africa.  W.  F A» 
drlcssen. 

Commercial  Policy  of  the  German  Empire.  C.  B.  E.  Enklsor. 


THE  SCANDINAVIAN  MAGAZINES. 


Dsg  n y . -Stockbol  m . 

Amalia  TJndegren.  Amalia  Fahlsbedt. 

A Peep  Into  Our  Nurses'  Homes.  Lot  ten  Dahlgreu. 

A I -any  Advocate.  Willy  UppMtrodni. 

Nordisk  Ti  dak  rift.  — Stockholm. 

A Norwegian  Peasant  Painter  of  the  Eighteenth  Ontury.  L. 
Dletrichaon. 

The  Summer  Races  in  Siena.  Cecilia  Waem, 


Tlie  Marble  Church  of  Copenhagen.  F.  Meldahl. 

Shakespeare’s  Individuality  as  Bard  Henrik  SchQck. 

Tilskuercn  - -Copenhagen. 

Amor  Tri  urn  funs.  DrarnA  in  one  act.  Holger  Drachmana 
The  Paris  Commune.  Captain  C.  Sorensen. 

Poem*  by  Charles  Baudelaire  Translated  by  Sophus  CTaussen 
New  and  Old  Trade  Treat  ie*.  N.  Neergaard. 

Danish  Literature.  Dr.  Void  Yedel. 
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Abbreviations  of  Magazine  Titles  used  in  this  Index. 


A. 

A.A.P.S. 

A.  C. 

A.  C Q. 

A.  M. 

Ant. 

A.  Rec. 

Arg. 

As. 

Ata. 

Bank. 

Bank.  L. 

Bel.  3L 
Black. 

Bkman. 

B. M. 

B. 

B.  O.  P. 

B.  T.  J. 

a 

Cal.  R 
Cape  I.  M. 

C V.  M. 

Chaut. 

Ch.H.A. 

Ch.  Mia.  L 

Ch.  M. 

Ch.  Q. 

C.  J. 

C.  M. 

Can.  M. 

C.  Rev. 

Cos, 

C.  R 
C.  T. 

Crlt.  R 

C.  8.  J. 

c.  w 

D. 

Dem. 

D.  R 
Eeon.  J. 

Econ.  R 
Ed.  R A. 

York). 

Ed.  R L.  Educational 

don). 

Education. 

Engineering  Magazine. 
English  Historical  Review. 
English  Illustrated  Magazine. 


Arena, 

Annals  of  the  Am.  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science. 
Australasian  Critic. 

Am.  Catholic  Quart.  Review. 
Atlantic  Monthly. 

Antiquary. 

Asiatic  Quarterly. 

Andover  Review. 
Architectural  Record. 

Argosy. 

Asclepiad. 

Atalanta. 

Bankers*  Magazine. 

Bankers'  Magazine  (London). 
Belford’a  Monthly. 
Blackwood's  Magazine. 
Bookman. 

Beacon  Magazine. 

Beacon. 

Boy's  Own  Paper. 

Board  of  Trade  Journal. 
Comhlll. 

Calcutta  Review. 

Capa  Illustrated  Mag. 
Cassell's  Family  Magazine. 
Chautauquan. 

Church  at  Home  and  Abroad. 
Church  Missionary  Intelligen- 
cer and  Record . 

Church  Monthly. 

Church  Quarterly  Review. 
Chambers’s  Journal. 

Ontury  Magazine. 

Cassiers  Magazine. 

Charities  Review. 
Cosmopolitan. 

Contemporary  Review. 
Christian  Thought. 

Critical  Review. 

Cassell's  Saturday  Journal. 
Catholic  World. 

Dial. 

Demorest's  Family  Magazine. 
Dublin  Review. 

Economic  Journal. 

Economic  Review. 
Educational  Review  (New 


Review  (Lon* 


Ex. 

E W.  R. 
F. 

F.  R 

G.  G.  M. 

0.  B. 

G.  31. 

G.  O.  P. 
G.  T. 

Cl.  W. 
Help. 
Harp. 
Horn.  R 
H M. 

H R 

1.  A. 

IK- 

I J.  E. 
In.  31. 
lr.  E.  R 
Ir.  M. 

J.  Ed. 
Jew. 


Ed. 

Eng.  M. 
E.  H. 

E.  I. 

E.  R 
Emq. 


English  Illustrated  3 
Edinlmrgh  Review. 
Esquiiine. 


Expositor. 

Euxteru  and  Western  Review. 
Forum. 

Fortnightly  Review, 
Goldlhwaite's  Geographical 
Magazine. 

Greater  Britain. 

Gentleman's  Magazine. 

Girl’s  Own  Paper. 

Great  Thoughts. 

Good  Words. 

Help. 

Harper's  Magazine. 

Homiletic  Rewiew. 

Home  Maker. 

Health  Record. 

Monthly  Illustrated  American 


Monthly  1 
Igdrasil. 


J.  R C.  I. 

Jur.  R 

K. 

K.  O. 

L.  A.  H. 

L.  H. 
I.ipp, 
I-one. 

ti 

Luc. 

Lud.  M. 

Mac. 

M.  A.  H. 

M.  C. 

Men. 

Mis.  R 
Mia  H. 

M.  N\  C. 
Mon. 

M.  M. 

Mus. 

M.  P. 

M R 

N.  A.  R 


Iiiternat'l  Journal  of  Ethics. 
Indian  Magazine  and  Review. 
Irish  Ecclesiastical  Record. 
Irish  Monthly. 

Journal  of  Education. 

Jewish  Quarterly. 

Journal  of  the  Military  Ser- 
vice Institution. 

Journal  of  the  Ass'n  of  En- 
gineering Societies. 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute. 

Juridical  Review. 

Knowledge. 

King's  Own. 

Lend  a Hand. 

Leisure  Hour. 

Llppincott's  Monthly. 
I»ngroan*s  Magazine. 

London  Quarterly  Review. 
Ladies'  Treasury. 

Lucifer. 

Ludgate  Monthly. 

Lyceum. 

Month. 

Macmillan's  Magazine. 
Magazine  of  Am.  Hixtorv. 
Monthly  Chronicle  of  North 
Country  Lore  and  Legend. 
Mcnorah  Monthly. 

Missionary  Review  of  World. 
Missionary  Herald. 

Methodist  New  Connexion. 
Monish 

Munsey's  Magazine. 

Music. 

Monthly  Packet. 

3I.-th.dist  Review. 

North  American  Review. 


Nat.  R. 
Nat.  M. 

N.  C. 

N.  K. 

N.  E.  M. 
New  R. 

N.  H. 

N.  N. 

O. 

O.  D. 

O.  M. 

P.  A.  H. 

P.  E.  F. 
Photo.  Q. 
Photo.  It. 
Phren.  31. 
P.  L. 


it  a 

P.  R 
P.  8. 

P.  8.  Q. 
Pay.  R 


QJ.  Econ. 
Q.  J.  0.  8. 

n 

R C. 

8.  C. 

Scot.  O.  M, 

Soot.  R 

Scots. 

Scrib. 

Str. 

Hun.  M. 
Sun.  H. 

T.  B. 

Tin. 

Treas. 

U.  E. 

L*.  M. 

U.  8. 

U.  8.  M. 

W.  P.  M. 

Wei.  R 
W.  R 
Y K. 

Y.  31. 


National  Review. 

National  Magazine. 

Nineteenth  Century. 

New  Englander  anil  Yale  Re- 
view. 

New  England  Magazine. 

New  Review. 

Newhery  House  Magazine. 
Nature  Notes. 

Outing. 

Our  Day. 

Overland  Monthly. 

Pa|ieni  of  American  Histori- 
cal Ass'n. 

Palestine  Exploration  Fund. 
Photographic  Quarterly. 
Photographic  Reporter. 
Phrenological  31agazine. 

Poet  Lore. 

Presbyterian  Quarterly. 
Presbyterian  and  Reformed 
Review. 

Philosophical  Review. 
Popular  Scieoce  Monthly. 
Political  Science  Quarterly. 
Proceedings  of  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Research. 

Quiver. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Eco- 
nomics. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geo- 
logical Society. 

Quarterly  Review. 

Review  of  Reviews. 

Review  of  the  Churches. 
School  and  College. 

. Scottish  Geographical  Maga- 
zine. 

Scottish  Review. 

Scots  Magazine. 

Scribner's  Magazine. 

Strand. 

Sunday  Magazine. 

Sunday  at  Home. 

Temple  Bar. 

Tinsley’s  Magazine. 

Treasury. 

University  Extension. 
University  Magazine. 

United  Service. 

United  8ervice  Magazine. 
Wilson's  Photographic  Maga- 
zine. 

Welsh  Review. 

Westminster  Review. 

Young  England. 

Young  3lan. 


[It  has  been  found  necessary  to  restrict  this  Index  to  periodicals  published  in  the  English  language . All  the  articles  in  the 
leading  reviews  areiudexed,  but  only  the  more  important  articles  in  the  other  magazines.  J 
Unless  otherwise  specified,  all  references  are  to  the  March  numbers  of  periodicals. 


Aerial  Navigation,  Problems  of,  John  Brisben  Walker.  Cos. 
African,  South,  Progress  and  Federation,  A.  Cartrlght,  GB, 
Feb. 

Alcott,  Louisa  May.  Recollections  of,  3Iaria  8. Porter,  NEM. 
Alms,  Out-Door.  LAH. 

Alphotuto  XII.  Proclaimed  King  of  Spain,  M.De  Blowltz.  narp. 
Aluminium,  The  Production  of— L,  E.P.  Allen,  CasM.  Feb. 
America,  Origin  of  the  Name.  Thomas  de  St.  Brin,  GGM. 
“America  for  Americans  " Edward  A.  Bradford,  Harp. 
Amusement*.  Attitude  or  the  Church  toward.  C D.  Foss.  Treas. 
Ann»stheties:  The  Mastery  of  Pain.  Dr. B. W. Richardson,  long. 
Andersen.  Hans  Christlau,  An  Acquaintance  with,  II.  It.  Boye- 
sen,  CM. 

Andorra,  a Unique  Republic,  CJ. 

Animals,  Domestic,  in  India.  John  L. Kipling.  PS. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


The  interest  of  the  political  situation  does 
S Part  It  a"1  not  a*  the  convention  month  ap- 

proaches ; but  it  is  chiefly  the  party  out 
of  power  here,  as  in  England,  that  focuses  popular 
attention.  When  our  monthly  chronicle  was  written 
for  the  last  numlier  of  The  Review,  the  passage  of 
the  Bland  free  silver  bill  by  the  Democratic  House 
seemed  inevitable.  But  before  the  printed  pages 
were  distributed  to  their  readers,  the  opponents  of 
the  measure  bad  suc<-eeded.  by  filibustering,  in  de- 
feating the  will  of  the  majority  and  in  jxwtixming  a 
direct  vote  on  the  question  to  an  unnamed  future — 
that  is.  until  after  the  autumn  elections.  Unlimited 
silver  coinage  at  the  preseut  ratio  is  not  a cause  with 
which  we  are  in  sympathy  : but  it  must  be  confessed 
that  its  discomfiture  was  won  by  inglorious  means. 
Obstruction  in  a legislative  body  is  the  denial  to  the 
people  of  free  and  oiien  rule.  The  silver  cpiestion 
ought  to  have  come  to  n vote  at  the  appointed  time. 
No  good  end  was  served  by  the  zealous  and  strenuous 
tactics  of  the  handful  of  anti-silver  Democrats  whose 
whole  energy  was  given  to  the  task  of  preventing  the 
House  from  voting  upon  a question  that  was  fairly 
before  it  for  a vote.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel, 
probably,  that  the  subject  was  managed  in  the  worst 
possible  way  for  the  fortunes  of  the  |iiirty.  It  is  us- 
ually well  either  to  let  so  ticklish  a business  severely 
alone,  or  else  to  face  it  squarely  and  make  a responsi- 
ble record.  As  matters  stand,  the  Democratic  attitude 
on  silver  is  frightening  away  the  conservative  " gold 
bugs"  of  the  East,  and  it  is  disgusting  the  "silver 
fanatics  ” of  the  South  and  West.  The  Bland  bill  went 
far  enough  to  show  the  East  how  strongly  in  favor  of 
it  the  great  majority  of  the  Democratic  Congressmen 
really  are  ; while  it  failed  to  go  far  enough  to  please 
the  constituents  of  Southern  and  Western  Congress- 
men who  had  l>ecn  elected  upon  definite  and  solemn 
pledges  to  vote  for  free  coinage. 

rtt  Chaim  **  been  thought  that  the  tremen- 
0/  the  dous  '•  Farmers'  Alliance"  wave  of  1800 

People  t Parti/.  waJ(  gnhdding,  and  that  the  People's 
party,  which  has  grown  out  of  that  movement, 
would  make  very  little  trouble  for  the  old  parties 
in  the  Presidential.  Congressional  nnd  State  elec- 


tions of  this  year.  But  the  fate  of  the  Bland  bill 
has  given  the  third  party  move  just  the  fresh  impetus 
that  it  could  most  have  desired.  The  principal  part 
of  the  platform  of  the  People’s  ]>arty  is  the  monetary 


PRESIDENT  L.  L.  POLK,  OF  THE  FARMERS'  ALLIANCE. 

anil  financial  creed  it  contains,  nnd  the  cardinal  ar- 
ticle of  that  creed  rends  as  follows  : “ We  demand 
free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver."  The  new  party 
that  swept  several  Southern  and  Western  States  in 
1890  is  not  going  to  lose  the  opportunity  that  Mr. 

Bland's  defeat  gives  it  to  enter  the  field  this  summer 
with  a radical  and  unequivocal  platform,  and  to  at- 
tempt to  capture  the  electoral  vote  of  several  States. 
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If  the  logic  of  it*  position  will  further  compel  the 
Democratic  party  to  adopt  a delphic  silver  plank  at 
Chicago  that  will  mean  everything  and  nothing, 
and  if  to  crown  it  all  Mr.  Cleveland— whose  anti- 
silver  message  was  the  strongest  and  ablest  state 
paper  of  his  entire  administration — should  he  the 
party  nominee,  it  is  hard  to  see  what  excuse  great 
masses  of  men  in  several  Western  and  Southern 
States  could  find  to  support  either  the  Democrats  or 
the  Republicans.  But  the  Republican  position  will 
liave  the  merit  of  distinctness,  while  the  Democrats 
seem  now  condemned  to  awkward  ambiguities  on  the 
coinage  question  until  election  day.  Such  men  as 
President  Polk,  of  the  Fanners'  Alliance,  Mr.  Weaver, 
of  Iowa,  and  Mr.  Donnelly,  of  Minnesota,  will  not  be 
reluctant  to  utilize  this  chance  for  aggression. 

No  wise  politician  of  any  party  has  ever 
anTthe  Tariff  thought  for  a moment  that  the  ava- 
lanche of  ltfllO  which  almost  buried  the 
Republican  party,  and  which  gave  the  Democrats 
their  unwieldy  preismderance  in  the  present  Con- 
gress, was  the  country's  deliberate  verdict  u|K>n  the 
McKinley-Aldrich  tariff  law.  The  new  tariff  hail 
been  on  the  statute  lssiks  just  long  enough  to  afford 
its  enemies  the  largest  amount  of  capital  from  the 
temiiorary  confusion  of  prices,  and  the  masses  of 
voters  knew  almost  nothing  of  its  provisions.  Two 
years  have  passed,  and  the  real  tug  of  war  must 


come  now.  The  huge  Democratic  House  elected  in 
18H0  on  the  promise  of  the  party  to  repeal  at  once  the 
“ infamous  and  monstrous"  McKinley  bill  will  liave 
to  go  lief  ore  the  country  this  fall  and  show  cause  why 
it  has  neither  attempted  to  repeal  that  act  nor  to  in- 
troduce in  its  stead  a general  tariff  liill  on  the  revenue 
rather  than  the  protection  principle.  Thus  far  one  or 
two  detached  bills  affecting  single  items  of  the  tariff 
schedule  have  lieen  rather  tardily  and  tentatively 
brought  in  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee:  but 
anything  like  a rigorous  or  intelligent  tariff  policy 
has  been  suppressed.  Mr.  McKinley 's  election  in  1M11 
as  Oovernor  of  Ohio  gave  some  evidence  to  sustain 
the  theory  that  his  maligned  bill  of  the  previous  year 
hail  not  really  effected  the  extinction  of  the  Re- 
publican party.  And  now  the  other  man  who  was 
most  responsible  for  the  details  of  the  new  tariff  has 
been  vindicated  in  his  own  State.  Senator  Aldrich, 
of  Rhode  Island,  will  lie  returned  for  another  six  years 
as  a result  of  the  hotly  contested  election  of  April  6, 
in  which  the  Republicans  elected  a State  ticket  and 
won  a large  majority  in  the  legislature  that  will  have 
to  choose  a United  States  Senator.  Rhode  Island  is 
singular  among  the  States  in  holding  its  elections  in 
the  spring;  and  in  Presidential  years  its  April  cam- 
paign is  watched  with  anxiety  as  haring  some  pro- 
phetic liearing  upon  the  larger  contests  of  the  au- 
tumn. This  year  the  election  was  more  exciting  than 


SENATOR  ALDRICH,  OK  RHODE  ISLAND. 

(From  a photograph  by  Bell.)  , 
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ever  before  for  three  peculiar  reasons.  First,  Rhode 
Island  has  very  lately  abolishe<l  its  old-time  restric- 
tions upon  the  lmllot,  and  for  the  first  time  on  a com- 
parable occasion  full  manhood  suffrage  was  in  play. 
Second,  Senator  Aldrich's  personality  bore  snch  a re- 
lation to  the  national  tariff  issue  that  Ids  success  or 
defeat  meant  much  to  the  two  parties  at  large.  Third, 
the  United  States  Senate  is  so  nearly  a tie  lietween 
parties  that  the  complexion  of  the  new  Rhisle  Island 
legislature  was  regarded  as  practically  determining 
which  party  should  control  the  upper  national  House 
for  some  time  to  come.  The  great  lights  of  the  two 
parties  were  summoned  to  the  little  State,  and  Re- 
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PRESIDENT  E.  BENJAMIN  ANDREWS. 

publicans  like  Messrs.  McKinley  and  Reed  were  met 
on  the  field  by  Mr.  Cleveland.  Mr.  Campbell,  and  the 
other  Democratic  oracles.  The  Republican  victory 
was  too  pronounced  for  any  sophistication  to  belittle 
or  explain  away.  It  does  not  follow  by  any  means 
that  the  country  at  large  will  pronounce  a verdict 
favorable  to  the  McKinley -Aldrich  tariff.  Rhode  Isl- 
and is  a manufacturing  State,  and  its  particular  in- 
terests were  not  forgotten  in  the  framing  of  the  bill. 
The  protected  industries  of  the  State  are  rich  and 
powerful.  The  opponents  of  Mr.  Aldrich  made  a 
spirited  and  brilliant  fight,  and  with  heavy  odds 
against  them  they  polled  nearly  half  the  votes.  The 
Democrats  are  learning  that  they  did  not,  after  all, 
defeat  the  McKinley  bill  two  years  ago,  and  the  Re- 
publicans on  their  i«irt  perceive  that  where  such 
tremendous  campaigning  is  necessary  to  carry  a manu- 
facturing community  like  Rhode  Island  for  the  canse 
of  protection  to  manufactures,  there  may  well  be 
doubt  about  the  result  in  the  Central  and  North- 
western agricultural  States.  By  many  scholarly  re- 


formers outside  of  Rhode  Island,  an  additional  inter- 
est in  the  camitaign  was  derived  from  the  announce- 
ment that  if  the  Democrats  were  successful  they 
would  probably  send  President  E.  Benjamin  Andrews, 
of  Brown  University,  to  the  United  States  Senate. 
President  Andrews  is  an  economic  writer  of  wide 
reputation,  and  an  orator  of  unnsnal  power.  There 
is  no  reason  that  any  wise  man  can  give  why  a few 
educators  and  thinkers  of  his  type  would  not  add 
greatly  to  the  weight  and  usefulness  of  the  Senate. 

Otwn  with  ^le  Democratic  party  suffers  under  one 

electoral  grave  and  almost  fatal  handicap.  It  is 
Tricks : continually  belieing  its  name  by  ]>ermit- 

ting  its  baser  elements  and  allies  to  resort  to  prac- 
tices which  violate  the  primary  notion  of  democracy. 
Popular  government  is  baaed  upon  the  free  and  hon- 
est expression  of  the  popular  will.  But  the  Demo- 
cratic party  has  a sad  proclivity  for  disgracing  itself 
by  countenancing  tricks  that  are  intended  to  prevent 
such  an  expression.  Republicans  are  not  free  from 
such  crimes  as  “ gerrymandering,"  tampering  with 
election  returns  and  violating  ballot  boxes.  But 
everybody  knows  that  these  practices  are  more  preva- 
lent and  shameless  in  one  party  than  in  any  and  all 
others.  They  do  not  help  the  party,  but  in  the  end 
injure  it  almost  beyond  recovery.  By  trickery  of  tnis 
sort  the  last  New  York  Senate  was  made  Democratic, 
and  the  Democratic  legislature  has  proceeded  to 
enact  an  unjustifiable  gerrymander  of  the  Congres- 
sional districts  to  pass  a dangerous  bill  reducing  in 
the  interests  of  one  party  the  number  of  inspectors  of 
election  in  New  York  City,  and  to  interfere  by  spe- 
cial bills  with  honest  and  fair  electoral  nrr;mgvments 
in  a nnml>er  of  different  municipalities.  The  Demo- 
cratic gerrymander  of  Wisconsin,  which  was  illus- 
trated by  diagrams  in  these  ]>ages  some  months  ago, 
was  so  objectionable  that  it  Inis  been  declared  uncon- 
stitutional by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State.  The 
Republican  party,  arrogating  superior  virtue.  Is  not 
so  good  that  it  can  safely  be  left  unwatched.  In  a 
pretended  concern  for  righteousness  the  Republicans 
of  the  State  of  New  York  at  Allsinv  have  always 
been  disposed  to  district  the  commonwealth  some- 
what markedly  in  favor  of  the  good  people  above  the 
Harlem  River  ami  against  the  wicked  Democrats  of 
the  metropolis.  And  now.  the  tables  are  turned  with 
a vengeance.  But  it  is  to  other  forms  of  iniquity  that 
the  Republicans  are  more  strongly  predisposed,  and 
these  offenses  against  fair  play  and  Democratic  eqnal- 
ity  and  honesty  in  elections  are  somehow  peculiarly 
easy  for  tho  small  sort  of  Democratic  politician  to 
commit.  They  are  both  an  aggravated  nuisance  and 
an  actual  danger,  and  the  larger-grown  Democratic 
public  men  ought  to  stamp  them  out.  As  for  Repub- 
licans who  commit  these  crimes,  they  are  self-confessed 
hypocrites  and  scoundrels.  How  can  there  be  any 
spirit  or  manliness  in  a political  contest  if  poisoned 
weapons  and  missiles,  foul  treachery  and  the  sowing 
of  deadly  disease  germs  in  the  enemy's  camp  arc  to 
be  accounted  as  ordinary  means  of  warfare  ? Let  us 
have  fair  play  and  an  honest  ballot. 
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anti-  Tammany  convention  will  result  in  a rival  dele- 
gation to  the  Chicago  convention  in  Mr.  Cleveland's 
interest,  and  that  the  national  convention  will  recog- 
nize lK>th  delegations  on  the  half-and-half  principle. 
The  month  seems  to  have  added  to  Mr.  Cleveland's 
strength  all  along  the  line,  so  far  as  the  choosing  of 
delegates  is  concerned,  although  the  Rhode  Island 
election  was  doubtless  to  some  extent  adverse  to  his 
claims.  It  cannot  lx*  said  that  Mr.  Hill's  case  is  im- 
proving at  all:  while  the  ontlook  for  "some  good 
Western  man  " continues  to  brighten  Jierceptibly. 


Speaking  of  Mr.  Hill,  we  are  tempted  to 
MrOladZone  sn>W'st  a parallel  and  a contrast  that  can 
hardly  be  complimentary  to  that  gentle- 
man's claims  as  the  leader  of  a national  party.  This 
year  is  to  witness  in  both  of  the  great  English-speak- 
ing countries  a tremendnous  effort  by  the  party  out 
of  power  to  regain  full  control.  The  leadership  of  the 
aggressive  campaign  of  the  party  out  of  power  is  in 
both  instances,  as  generally  in  such  situations,  a more 
olwerved  and  noteworthy  matter  than  the  leadership 
of  the  party  that  now  holds  the  government.  Three 
months  ago  this  Review  presented  character  sketches 
of  David  B.  Hill,  the  accepted  loader  and  master  of 
the  New  York  Democracy,  as  at  that  moment  the 
most  aggressive  and  conspicuous  candidate  for  the 
full  leadership  of  the  national  party.  Mr.  Hill  was 
proclaiming  himself  the  Moses  of  his  Jiarty.  In  this 
munlrer  of  The  Review  we  are  glad  to  present  to  our 
readers  a character  sketch  of  the  avowed  and  accepted 
leader  of  the  jiarty  that  projioses  to  fight  its  way  lack 
to  power  in  England.  Air.  Gladstone  is  the  Moses  of 
the  English  Liberals  and  Irish  Home  Rulers.  The 
parallel  and  the  contrast  between  the  nature,  method 
and  political  philosophy  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  leadership 
in  England  and  Mr.  Hill's  leadership  in  America  might 
furnish  a theme  for  the  disquisitions  by  our  young 
collegiate  students  of  political  science,  after  a care- 
ful, comparative  reading  of  the  two  sketches. 


MR.  FREDERICK  It.  COCDEKT.  OF  SEW  YORK. 

. The  countrv  might  fairlv  ask  that  the 

The  Syracuse  . ‘ , ..  ' ... 

'•  Anii-Kudah  " protesting  New  York  Democratic  t on- 
Convention  vention  at  Syracuse  on  Alay  31 . should 
express  itself  clearly  on  these  issues.  The  protest- 
ants.  led  by  the  eloquent  and  ingenious  Mr.  Fred- 
erick R.  Condert  of  the  New  York  bar.  were  indig- 
nant liecanse  the  regular  State  convention  was 
called  unexpectedly  early  in  Air.  Hill's  interest.  Some 
of  them,  notably  Air.  Condert.  have  more  recently  liecn 
active  in  condemning  the  " steal  " of  the  State  Senate. 
Will  they  approve  of  the  gerrymander  and  the  in- 
spection bill  which  that  Senate  steal  alone  made  pos- 
sible V It  is  exisrted  that  the  Syracuse  anti-Hill  and 


This  country  is  so  vast  in  its  extent  and  in 
MeZa?  ’ its  interests  that  few  people  are  placed  at 
Progress.  a vantage  ground  which  would  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  perceive  and  realize  the  great  in- 
ternal m<  (vements  and  changes  that  are  adding  new 
chapters  to  the  story  of  our  national  development. 
But  Secretary  Noble,  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. might  from  his  pose  of  ontlook  tell  a strangrly 
fascinating  story  of  what  he  has  seen  within  the  past 
few  weeks.  Particularly  interesting  would  be  his  re- 
port of  the  sjx-ed  with  which  the  allotment  of  lands 
to  Indiana  is  progressing,  accompanied  by  the  open- 
ing of  large  reserved  tracts  of  excellent  land  to  settle- 
ment by  white  pioneers.  Never  before  has  the  ad- 
ministration of  Indian  affairs  beeu  half  so  compre- 
hensive; and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  revolutionary 
improvements  that  have  been  made  in  our  treatment 
of  the  alsuigines  may  be  accounted  in  history  as  the 
most  creditable  of  the  achievements  of  the  Har- 
risonian  period.  Under  Mr.  Noble's  supervision  the 
general  land  office  and  the  various  other  concerns  ot 
the  great  portfolio  of  the  Interior  have  had  prosperous 
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management.  The  flurries  that  have  brought  the 
pension  office  nmler  Congressional  investigation  af- 
fect minor  questions,  and  no  serious  discredit  lias  lieen 
thrown  upon  the  general  operations  of  that  bureau. 
The  country  at  large  is  entering  upon  a marvelous 
period  of  internal  development. 


HON.  JOHN  W.  SOBI.E.  SECRETARY  OK  THE  INTERIOR. 

< Photographed  by  C.  M Bell.) 

Brighter  Ouf  Government  has  restored  relations  of 
Diplomatic  cordiality  with  Italy  by  paying  $25,000  as 
Shies.  an  jU(]omnjty  for  the  benefit  of  the  families 
of  three  Italians  who  were  slain  in  the  New  Orleans 
massacre.  The  act  was  a purely  voluntary  one,  and  it 
illustrates  the  disposition  America  has  almost  always 
shown  to  be  generous  and  forlioaring  in  its  dealing 
with  foreign  governments.  Morally  Italy  had  no 
shadow  of  claim.  It  was  merely  accidental  tliai  these 
lalwrers,  who  were  immigrant  residents  of  New  Or- 
leans and  who  had  alamdoned  Italy  forever,  hud  not 
taken  out  naturalization  papers,  as  had  the  other  vic- 
tims of  the  mob.  No  international  question  was 
necessarily  involved.  Important  changes  in  our  citi- 
zenship laws  and  onr  immigration  laws  are  urgently 
needed.  European  countries  are  dumping  their  pau- 
pers  and  criminals  npon  onr  shores  and  then  impu- 
dently undertaking  to  hold  us  responsible  for  snlwo- 
qnent  mishaps  to  such  of  these  people  as  may  have 
neglected  to  avail  themselves  of  onr  lax  naturalization 
laws.  Under  the  modem  conditions  and  facta  of 
emigration  the  accepted  international  law  doctrine 
regarding  allegiance  has  become  ulisurd.  The  Chil- 


ians will  of  course  find  it  less  painful  to  their  pride  to 
pay  the  indemnity  they  justly  owe  for  their  attack 
upon  American  sailors,  now  that  our  government  lias 
dealt  so  magnanimously  with  Italy's  claim.  Mr. 

Montt  goes  liuck  to  Chili  to  enter  Congress,  and  Seflor 
(rana  succeeds  him  at  Washington.  Mr.  Egan  has 
leave  of  absence  from  his  post  at  Santiago,  and  will 
probably  lie  transferred  to  some  other  capital.  Onr 
relations  with  Chili  are  now  quite  harmonious.  The 
firm  jKisition  of  our  State  Department  has  fortunately 
overcome  the  deadlock  in  the  Behring  negotiations,  and 
pord  Salisbury  has  assented  to  a renewal  of  the  ar- 
rangement for  the  protection  of  the  seals  pending  the 
arbitration.  The  affair  is  therefore  in  a satisfactory 
state  of  progress.  England  will  have  certain  pre- 
sumptive advantages  arising  from  the  structure  of 
the  lioanl  of  arbitrators:  but  this  country  will  lie  pre- 
pared to  accept  gracefully  and  in  good  faith  any  de- 
cision that  will  make  for  the  common  good  of  man- 
kind. Our  diplomatic  difficulties  are  thus  one  by  one 
in  process  of  solution,  and  Messrs.  Blaine  and  Harri- 
son are  entitled  to  great  credit  for  their  efficient  for- 
eign jKilicy.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  House,  in  its 
desire  to  make  a record  for  economy,  should  decline  to 
order  more  than  one  new  ship.  A good  navy  will 
save  ns  far  more  than  it  will  cost,  and  our  interests  at 
home  and  on  the  planet  at  large  require  that  we 
should  have  a navy  strong  enough  to  rank  as  fifth  or 
sixth  in  the  world’s  fleets.  At  the  present  rate  of 
construction  we  shall  never  attain  so  high  a place. 

Mr.  Stead,  from  his  London  point  of 
on  *the  ^Behring  view,  writes  on  this  Behring  Sea  affair 
Question.  with  a good-tempered  frankness  that 
should  be  an  example  to  journalists  in  general.  He 
was  thoroughly  in  favor  of  the  renewal  of  the  modus 
rivendi.  He  comments  as  follows : “ The  Behring  Sea 
seal  question  is  now  in  a fair  way  of  settlement.  The 
treaty  referring  it  to  arbitration  has  been  approved 
by  the  Senate,  and  Lord  Salisbury's  suggestion  for 
solving  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  catching  of 
seals  before  the  arbitrators  could  give  their  award, 
has  been  accepted  by  the  American  government. 

This  iB  very  satisfactory,  and  it  is  all  the  more  so 
because  there  seemed  at  one  time  a disposition  on  the 
part  of  President  Harrison  to— well,  to  liehave  to  us 
as  offensively  as  we  lieliaved  to  the  Americans  in  the 
case  of  Mason  and  Slidell  and  the  Trent.  We  repro- 
duce on  the  following  page  a cartoon  which  resembles 
only  too  closely  some  of  the  many  cartoons  by  which  in 
times  past  Punch  and  its  rivals  have  done  their  best 
or  worst  to  set  nations  by  the  ears.  The  office  of  the 
comic  journalist  is  often  one  of  the  wickedest  under- 
taken by  mortal  men.  It  Is,  no  doubt,  easier  to  make 
an  effective  cartoou  by  pandering  to  national  vanity, 
or  ministering  to  ravage  animosity,  but  where  is  the 
moral  sense,  nay.  where  is  the  good  taste  of  such  vul- 
garities as  this?  We  make  no  complaint  of  the  artist 
of  Judge.  We  see  in  him  only  the  reflection  of  our 
own  vice.  As  the  old  cock  crows  the  young  one 
learns.  But  as  we  hear  the  discordant  voice  of  the 
young  cockerel  it  may  well  give  us  pause." 
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A STRAIGHT  TIP  TO  JOHN  BULL. 

Uncle  8am:  "It’s  time  for  you  to  back  down,  os  usual.  Johnny.' 
From  Judfje.  March  19, 
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Tht  English  ^u‘  remarkable  trend  toward  socialism 
Trend  ton wd  in  England  which  the  Progressive  vic- 
Soclaiism.  jory  jn  j|,e  London  municipal  election, 
under  the  lead  of  socialists  like  Sidney  Webb  and 
John  Burns,  so  strikingly  proves  and  illustrates, 
has  been  in  recent  weeks  powerfully  accelerated 
in  two  other,  and  totally  different  ways  and  direc- 
tions by  two  anti-socialist  Conservative  statesmen, 
one  dead  and  the  other  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  first  has  helped  socialism  by  what  he  omitted 
to  do.  and  the  second  by  what  he  has  tried  to  do  as 
a safeguard  against  socialism.  The  first  is  the  late 
51r.  W.  H.  Smith,  whose  will,  as  probated  not  long 
ago,  showed  him  possessed  of  a personalty  of  £1, 764,  - 
0OO.  What  was  the  value  of  his  landed  property 
nohody  knows,  but  rumor  estimates  it  at  least  as 
much  again.  That  is  to  say,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  died 
possessed  of  a minimum  fortune  of  a million  and 
three-quarters  pounds  and  a possible  fortune  of  three 
and  a half  millions  ($17,500,000).  This  enormous 
wealth  is  the  direct  product  of  a monopoly — a mo- 
nojioly  which,  although  distinctly  legal  and  due  to 
his  own  individual  enterprise,  is  nevertheless  a 
property  tliat  could  be  nationalized  without  any 
serious  difficulty.  But  that  is  not  the  moral  which 
is  drawn  from  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith's  will.  The  publi- 
cation of  the  will  coincided  with  the  thick  of  the 
fight  for  the  election  of  representatives  to  the  Lon- 
don County  Council.  In  the  course  of  that  contest 
it  was  obvious,  first,  that  a great  many  costly  things 
were  needed  in  London ; and,  secondly,  that  the 
ratepayer  was  most  reluctant  to  consent  to  such  an 
increase  of  the  rates  as  was  indispensable  if  London 
was  not  to  become  bankrupt.  These  two  features — 
the  need  for  increased  expenditure  and  the  poverty 
of  the  ratepayer — gave  point  to  the  moral  drawn 
from  the  will  of  Mr.  Smith.  The  spectacle  of  an 
enormous  fortune  accumulated  by  a monopoly  in  a 
single  lifetime,  the  possessor  of  which  made  no  pro- 
vision in  his  will  for  the  return  of  even  one  per 
cent,  of  it  to  the  city  in  the  midst  of  which  he  had 
made  his  wealth,  naturally  set  people  thinking. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  was  a citizen  of  more 
public  spirit  than  most  of  his  contempo- 
raries ; he  was  a good  man,  who  sincerely 
cared  for  the  common  weal.  His  private  benefi- 
cence was  greater  tlian  people  were  aware  of.  But 
none  of  these  facts  lessen  the  disagreeable  impres- 
sion made  upon  the  public  mind  by  the  final  fact 
that  in  his  will  nothing  was  left  to  the  public  or 
the  poor.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  there  is  growing  up 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  a deep-rooted  jealousy 
of  enormous  fortunes.  This  abhorrence  has  not  yet 
reached  the  extreme  point  of  putting  a price  on  the 
head  of  a millionaire  as  of  yore  upon  the  head  of  a 
wolf ; but  there  are  a considerable  number  of  ener- 
getic reformers  both  in  England  and  America  who 
seem  to  regard  that  as  their  ultimate  goal.  Mill- 
ionaires will  be  allowed  by  them  to  exist ; but  they 
must  justify  their  existence  by  proving  that  they 
are  capable  of  doing  things  for  the  public  which  the 


public  cannot  do  for  itself ; hence  the  wise  million- 
aire will  pay  liberal  ransom,  not  only  during  his 
life,  but  also  at  his  death.  The  time  is  coming 
when  such  a will  as  that  of  Mr.  Smith's,  with  many 
millions  made  over  to  friends  and  relatives  and  not 
even  a tithe  devoted  to  public  and  charitable  ob- 
jects, will  be  regarded  as  a disgrace  to  the  family  in 
which  the  will  is  proved.  That  it  was  possihle  for 
so  good  a man  as  Mr.  Smith  to  make  such  a will 
shows — so  claim  the  socialists — the  urgent  necessity 
for  using  the  law  to  educate  the  conscience  as  to  the 
resiKinsibility  of  wealth. 


Municipal  Thp  “leans  for  doing  this,  declare  the 
English  socialists,  are  ready  to  hand. 

**'  The  proposal  to  levy  a municipal  death 
duty  on  all  large  fortunes  has  received  such  an 
impetus  from  the  above  incident  as  Mr.  Sidney 
Webb  probably  never  dreamed  of ; for  if  it  had  been 
the  law  that  the  municipality  had  a right  to  levy 
a tithe  upon  all  estates  above  a million,  the  London 
County  Council  would  have  received  from  Mr.  W. 
H.  Smith's  estate  a sum  variously  estimated  at  from 
£175,000  to  £350,000.  It  is  probable  that  no  such 
drastic  law  as  that  of  the  tithe  will  be  passed,  at 
least  for  some  time  to  come.  But  the  next  Parlia- 
ment will  not  expire  before  an  energetic  attempt 
has  been  made  to  deal  with  the  question  of  “death 
duties.  ” and  England  will  probably  have  a gradu- 
ated death  duty  sooner  than  a graduated  income  tax. 
At  first,  it  is  possible  that  the  millionaire  may  lx-  al- 
lowed an  option ; that  is  to  say,  if  by  will  he  sets 
aside  the  stipulated  minimum  to  objects  of  public 
utility  or  private  charity,  his  estate  may  be  ex- 
empted from  the  new  impost;  but  should  he  en- 
tirely ignore  the  claims  of  the  public,  then  the  law 
will  step  in  and  levy  the  proportion  which  the  legis- 
lature in  its  wisdom  deems  to  be  fair  and  just. 
Obviously  care  would  be  taken  not  to  exceed  the 
limit  of  safety.  That  limit  in  theory  is  clear 
enough.  Taxation  should  never  be  pushed  beyond 
the  point  where  it  discourages  private  energy  or 
individual  enterprise.  It  is  nonsense  to  say  that 
England  would  reach  that  frontier  in  the  case  of  a 
special  tax  on  the  estates  of  millionaires.  Every 
millionaire  would  try  and  make  himself  a double 
millionaire,  although  five  per  cent,  were  to  be  lev- 
ied  as  a death  duty  on  every  hundred  thousand  he 
accumulated  above  the  first  million. 


Mr  Cha  |/„',The  second  Tory  statesman  to  create  an 
Allotment  ‘ impetus  in  the  socialistic  direction  is  Mr. 

Bm-  Chaplin.  It  has  been  given  by  his  Allot- 
ment Bill.  No  doubt  the  principles  of  peasant  pro- 
prietorship and  socialism  are  as  diverse  as  the  poles; 
but  the  principle  of  the  Allotment  Bill  is  distinctly 
socialist,  and  is  capable  of  application  to  many 
other  industries  besides  that  of  agriculture.  Mr. 
Chaplin  pn>ix«es  that  the  County  Councils  should  be 
allowed  to  borrow  ten  millions  sterling  at  three  and 
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an  eighth  j>er  cent,  for  *the  purpose  of  buying  land 
from  owners  who  are  willing  to  sell,  and  reselling  it 
to  cultivators  who  are  ready  to  buy  on  paying  one 
quarter  purchase-money  down  on  the  spot  and  repav- 
ing the  rest  in  fifty  years.  Money  is  also  to  bo  lent 
for  buildings  on  tho  same  terms.  The  meaning  of 
this  is  that  the  Government  have  adopted,  thirty 
years  after  date,  one  of  the  favorite  measures  of 
Bright  and  Cobden.  Mbney  is  to  be  borrowed  to  the 
extent  of  a penny  rate  over  the  whole  kingdom,  to  lie 
invested  in  creating  peasant  proprietors,  who,  no 
doubt,  are  tho  last  people  in  the  world  to  become 
socialists.  But  although  the  aim  of  Mr.  Chaplin 
and  his  colleagues  is  to  recruit  the  anti -socialist  army, 
the  means  that  they  adopt  are  so  distinctively  social- 
istic that  the  immediate  effect  of  their  employment 
will  far  outweigh  the  remote  ulterior  consequences  at 
whiec  they  are  aiming. 

All  We  lrnve  heard  a great  deal  of  the  pater- 
Avuncuiar  mil  theory  of  the  State,  but  in  England 
State.  they  would  seem  to  have  set  full  sail 
toward  the  recgnition  of  the  State  as  “ your  uncle.” 
That  is  to  say,  they  are  creating  a kind  of  pawn- 
broker State,  which  will  act  us  financial  agent  on  a 
large  scale  between  the,  capital  class  and  the  poor 
man.  The  State  is  to  borrow  money  in  large  quan- 
tities and  lend  it  to  the  agricultural  laborer  to  set  him 
up  in  business  on  his  own  account.  This  is  a proposal 
so  popular  that  it  is  likely  to  lie  catching.  The  agri- 
cultural laborer  is  not  the  only  toiler  who  will  be 
glad  to  avail  himself  of  tho  limitless  supply  of  cheap 
capital  in  order  to  start  in  business  for  himself.  Here 
in  America  we  are  naturally  reminded  by  Mr.  Chap- 
lin's proposals  at  Senator  Stanford's  unu-ersal  two 
per  cent,  government  money  lending  plan,  and  of  the 
‘‘  sub-treasury " idea  so  strongly  entertained  by  a 
portion  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance. 

Land  present  there  seems  but  little  anxiety 

Putchate  m on  the  part  of  the  Irish  tenant  farmers,  to 
Ireland.  wjjUU1  similar  proposals  have  been  made, 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege.  Tho  Land 
Purchase  act,  which  was  to  have  been  the  supreme 
pacificatory  measure  of  the  present  administration, 
became  a law  last  session;  but,  according  to  the  state- 
ment made  by  Mr.  Jackson,  the  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  it  has  so  far  been  almost  a dead  letter.  The 
Irish  tenants — who  were  by  that  act  afforded  facili- 
ties for  liecoming  proprietors  which  seemed  to  many 
reasonable  men  in  England  far  in  excess  of  any  claim 
which  might  reasonably  be  advanced  by  private  citi- 
zens. unless  the  State  were  to  become  the  universal 
“undo"  of  all  its  memlsirs — do  not  mil  to  appreci- 
ate the  advantages  offered  them.  Even  tho  Time* 
has  had  to  admit  that  the  Chief  Secretary’s  "explana- 
tion was  by  no  means  adequate."  "The  act  can 
scarcely  lie  said  to  have  come  into  operation  at  all.” 
It  is,  as  even  this  authority  ndmits,  “an  apparent 
failure,"  and  this  “undoubtedly  tells  against  the 
Unionist  cause.” 
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While  Mr.  Chaplin,  who  is  the  English 
Department  Stouter  of  Agriculture,  is  busying  him- 
self with  socialistic  projects  for  the  distri- 
bution of  the  land  among  the  farm  laborers,  Mr.  Rusk, 
the  first  incumbent  of  our  new  American  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Inis  conceived  of  his  mission  as  one 
chiefly  of  education  and  scientific  inquiry.  The  De- 
partment is  really  accomplishing  a great  work.  Its 
statistical  bureau  grows  more  and  more  valuable  to 
the  producing  interests  of  the  country.  Its  experi- 
mental stations  are  working  out  hundreds  of  local 
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problems  in  different  parts  of  the  land.  Its  horticult- 
urists, pomologists,  entomologists,  botanists,  chemists 
and  microscopists  are  making  discoveries  and  dis- 
seminating information  such  as  no  fanner  or  group  of 
fanners  could  possibly  ascertain  unaided  ; and  this 
new  knowledge  is  of  incalculable  economic  value. 
The  forestry  bureau  and  the  “ animal  industry " 
bureau  are  branches  of  the  Department  that  have  the 
utmost  importance,  ami  that  involve  subjects  requiring 
attentive  governmental  supervision.  There  has  lieen 
much  discussion  of  the  abstract  question  whether, 
since  agriculture,  as  a great  economic  interest,  has 
been  " recognized  ” by  a cabinet  position,  lalior.  man- 
ufactures, commerce  and  trans]H>rtntion,  as  economic 
interests  of  great  magnitude,  ought  not  also  to  lie 
" recognized  " in  the  same  way.  In  general,  the  exec- 
utive ilc] mrt m cuts  exist  to  cany  out  actual  work 
essential  to  the  operation  of  the  Government.  The 
creation  of  new  departments  should  be  simply  a ques- 
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tion  of  convenience  and  efficiency  in  organizing  the 
public  business.  There  was  actual  work  for  a Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  do,  and  Mr.  Rusk  is  magnify- 
ing his  office.  There  does  not  a|>|iear  just  now  to  be 
any  practical  necessity  for  additional  cabinet  portfolios. 

„ . . To  return  to  the  English  situation,  it  ig 

nnrcouri  , . _ , 

Drifts  with  imjKjssible  to  avoid  some  perception  of  the 
(*»  Title.  fac(  that  the  socialistic  trend  is  accom- 
panied by  certain  tendencies  toward  restriction  and 
arlritrary  interference  with  the  freedom  of  the  indi- 
vidual, such  as,  to  many  minds,  makes  the  growing 
State  Collectivism  seem  nothing  better  than  a “ New 
Despotism."  Of  this  drift  in  events  the  most  notable 
symptoms  in  March  were  the  sudden  capitulation  of 
Sir  W.  Harcourt  and  the  majority  of  the  Liberal  party 
in  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  Eight  Hours  bill,  and 
the  decisive  victory  gained  by  the  Progressives  in  the 
London  County  Council  elections.  Of  the  two,  the 
former  afforded  as  much  ground  for  misgiving  as  the 
latter  affords  ground  for  congratulation.  Whether 
or  not  it  be  right  and  prudent  and  necessary  for  the 
voting  majority — that  is  to  say,  one-half  of  the  elec- 
torate plus  one,  to  have  the  power — which  the  Czars 
never  claimed — of  denying  to  every  citizen  the  right 
to  labor  more  than  one-third  of  the  day,  it  is  a ques- 
tion which  goes  down  to  the  roots  of  things,  and 
should  have  been  debated  with  at  least  as  much  care 
as  the  regulation  of  local  government  in  Ireland.  It 
may  involve  among  other  trifles  the  break  up  and  re- 
constitution of  the  Liberal  jHirtv.  As,  however,  it 
seemed  to  offer  a chance  of  securing  a somewhat 
heavier  vote  for  the  Liberal  candidates  at  the  coming 
election.  Sir  W.  Harcourt  marched  gaily  into  the 
lobby  for  the  Eight  Hours  bill,  carrying  with  him 
ninety-nine  Liberals,  while  thirty-three  voted  on  the 
other  side  with  Mr.  Morley.  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not 
vote. 

The  Division  “ ^he  division,"  said  Mr.  Morley  at  Sale, 
on  the  eight  on  March  80,  ••  of  a week  ago,  may  in  the 
Hours  Bill.  fui]ne9g  0f  time  prove  to  have  signalized 
a new  departure  for  good  or  for  evil,  to  point  to  a new 
distribution  of  political  force,  and  to  be  a memorable 
landmark  in  the  history  and  the  aims,  the  structure 
and  the  composition,  of  English  political  parties.”  It 
may  or  it  may  not.  Sir  W.  Harcourt,  of  course,  and 
the  front  henchmen,  who  voted  for  the  bill,  would 
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have  sat  on  the  fence  a little  longer  if  they  had  not 
believed  they  could  afford  to  play  tricks  with  the 
question.  It  is.  they  say,  only  a miner's  bill.  There 
is  no  question  of  un  Eight  Hours  bill  for  all  classes  of 
labor.  Besides,  the  bill  was  certain  to  be  reject  ed- 
it was,  in  fact  thrown  out  by  a majority  of  112. 
Therefore,  considering  all  things,  the  capitulation 
took  place  in  due  form.  Mr.  Pickard,  Mr.  Abraham 
and  the  Parliamentary  Collectivist  school  generally, 
have  reason  to  rejoice  over  a defeat  which  has  deliv- 
ered into  their  hands  as  prisoners  of  war  the  Liberal 
Dugald  Dalgetty  and  all  his  men.  Their  satisfaction 
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will,  however,  be  dashed  with  some  chagrin  if  it 
should  turn  out  that  what  is  called  the  new  Radicalism 
should  render  impossible  the  formation  of  a new 
Liberal  Ministry.  Great,  however,  is  the  chapter  of 
accidents,  and  the  political  Micawbera  pin  their  faith 
upon  something  turning  up  to  extricate  them  from 
their  dilemma. 

In  Parliament  the  most  important  item 

ln ment note  is  tiiat  Mr.  Balfour  has  recovered 

himself,  and  even  the  persons  who  most 
confidently  predicted  that  he  had  been  found  ont  and 
discredited  forever,  are  now  beginning  to  see  that 
they  have  reckoned  without  their  host.  Mr.  Balfour 
is  a man  with  a clear  head  and  a cool  hand,  and 
he  soon  roused  himself  to  the  need  of  handling  the 
reius  a little  more  firmly  than  he  seemed  disposed  to 
do  at  first.  At  the  beginning  of  March  there  was  a 
general  lamentation  over  his  action  in  connection  with 
the  Mombasa  railway  vote,  where  ho  let  the  House  of 
Commons  do  as  it  pleased,  a privilege  which  it  utilized 
to  place  him  in  a minority.  On  the  whole,  however, 
the  prospects  of  getting  through  the  session  with  Borne 
degree  of  credit  is  distinctively  improved.  The  Allot- 
ments bill  has  made  progress,  and  Mr.  Ritchie  intro- 
duced a bill  improving  the  “ casual  wards,"  so  as  to 
make  them  less  hateful  to  bona-fide  workingmen  in 
search  of  a job.  Mr.  Fenwick  moved  A resolution  in 
favor  of  the  payment  of  Members  of  Parliament. 
One  hundred  and  sixty-two  members  voted  in  favor 
of  it  ; 20?  against  it.  Another  notable  item  that  needs 
mentioning  in  the  parliamentary  record  was  the 
second  reading  of  the  Eastbourne  bill,  by  which  it 
is  hoped  to  repeal  the  enactment  enabling  the  town 
council  to  suppress  processions  with  musical  instru- 
ments on  Sundays.  The  array  of  lawyers  in  defence 
of  the  Salvation  Army  was  extraordinary  and  almost 
unprecedented,  the  Solicitor-General  leading  off  on 
behalf  of  the  Conservatives,  and  being  supported  by 
almost  every  lawyer  of  note  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House.  Mr.  Goshen's  budget  was  not  a very  remark- 
able affair,  and,  from  a distance,  seems  to  have  no 
especial  faults  or  conspicuous  virtues.  There  have 
been  three  members  expelled  from  the  present  House 
of  Commons — an  almost  unprecedented  occurrence. 
The  anxiety  to  maintain  a high  standard  of  probity 
on  the  part  of  Members  of  Parliament  has  also  found 
expression  in  the  resolution  of  the  House  striking  out 
the  votes  of  three  directors  of  the  East  African  Com- 
pany. who  voted  in  favor  of  a grant  of  £20,000  for  a 
preliminary  survey  of  the  railway  to  the  interior. 

_ _ If  in  England  events  prove  the  strength 
first  of  the  current  that  is  running  in  the  di- 
Keuerst.  rection  of  Collectivity,  whether  muni- 
cipal or  national,  the  same  tendency  has  made  itself 
manifest  in  an  altogether  different  form  in  the  Prus- 
sian Parliament.  The  most  conspicuous  individuality 
in  Europe  for  some  time  past  has  been  the  Emperor 
Wilhelm.  In  the  midst  of  the  leaden  rule  of  collect- 
ive mediocrity  the  young  Kaiser  has  swagged  in  jack- 
boots and  epaulets  as  the  embodiment  of  individual 
power.  He  was  a kind  of  military  Grand  Lama— the 


supreme  commander-in-chief  of  modem  civilization. 
But  even  he  has  had  to  snbmit  to  the  universal  rule 
by  which  the  will  of  the  common  man.  who  is  counted 
by  the  million,  is  stronger  than  the  will  of  the  most 
uncommon  of  men  who  is  only  one  man  after  all. 
The  Emperor  has  experienced  his  first  serious  reverse. 
The  bill  that  was  to  convert  the  Prussian  schools  into 


COUNT  EL'I.F.N'BKRO,  PRUSSIAN  PREMIER. 

denominational  strongholds  for  an  aggTessive  cam- 
paign against  the  atheistic  fortress  of  the  social  demo- 
crats was  advocated  by  him  and  by  his  ministers  as  if 
the  salvation  of  society  depended  upon  its  passing. 

But  the  opposition  which  it  excited  was  so  universal 
that  the  Emperor  has  given  way.  The  Prussian  Min- 
istry has  been  reconstituted.  General  Capri vi.  who 
in  future  will  confine  himself  to  the  duties  of  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Empire,  ceases  to  be  Prime  Minister  of 
Prussia.  He  has  been  succeeded  by  Count  Enlenberg, 

Von  Zedlitz,  the  Minister  of  Education,  retires  into 
private  life,  and  within  a month  of  the  Brandenburg 
speech  its  author  was  meditating  in  semi-retirement 
at  Hnliertusstock  upon  the  vanity  of  human  expecta- 
tions. 

The  New  The  individual,  even  when  crowned  and 
r™*  Bceptered  ns  in  Germany,  has  been  some- 
* what  rudely  suppressed.  In  France  the 
domination  of  the  nonentities  has  secured  the  most  con- 
spicuous triumph  in  the  ministerial  crisis  which  made 
M.  Lonbet  Prime  Minister.  The  motive  of  the  crisis 
was  a desire  to  remove  M.  Constans,  the  one  strong 
individuality  in  the  Republic,  from  his  seat  in  the 
Cabinet.  The  pretext  choeen  was  a question  connected 
with  the  relations  of  Chnrch  and  State.  The  Roman 
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church  in  chiefly  serviceable  to  the  Republic  ax  afford- 
ing convenient  opportunities  for  ministerial  crises. 
To  alter  the  person  nr/  of  an  administration  it  is  neces- 
sary to  defeat  the  government  of  the  day  njxm  some 
ostensibly  public  question.  To  discover  such  ques- 
tions in  the  secular  sphere  of  mundane  policy  might 
be  inconvenient  and  even  dangerous.  It  would  tie 
possible  no  doubt  to  overturn  a ministry  on  a vote  as 
to  the  length  of  the  nose  of  the  mail  in  the  moon,  but 
a certain  resjss-t  must  be  [mid  to  the  decorum  of 


M.  LOCBET,  FRENCH  PREMIER. 

political  controversy.  The  Frenchman  is  nothing  if  not 
ingenious,  and  he  has  discovered  in  the  relations  of 
church  and  state  an  endless  series  of  convenient  op- 
portunities for  creating  crises  whenever  the  hunger 
for  portfolios  grows  acute  without  in  the  least  degree 
affecting  the  regular  course  of  administrative  routine. 
There  is  a debate,  a division,  a new  ministry  and  then 
everything  goes  on  exactly  as  before,  neither  Rome 
nor  the  republic  lieing  a penny  the  worse. 

In  France,  however,  the  disappearance  of 
Constana  has  been  marked  by  a sudden 
outbreak  of  dynamite.  The  individual 
may  wither,  but  against  the  new  Radicalism  there  is 
always  available  the  new  explosives  which  have  liecn 
UBed  with  deadly  effect  against  the  old  desisitism. 
Paris  lias  been  startled  by  a series  of  dynamite  out- 
rages, planned  and  executed  by  a small  knot  of  An- 
archists, of  whom  one  Ravachol,  or  Leger,  whose 
real  name  is  Kienigstein,  apjx-ars  to  have  been  the 
chief.  In  Ravachol-Ka-nigsUtin  we  have  the  supreme 
type  of  the  individual  in  revolt.  He  was  a bastard  to 
liegin  with,  disinherited  from  birth.  He  appears  to 
have  been  a daring,  reckless  criminal,  thief,  coiner, 
murderer  and  anarchist,  who.  haring  completely 
denuded  himself  of  all  fear  of  God  or  of  man.  has 
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arrived  at  that  stage  of  depraved  development  when 
society  can  only  mend  him  by  ending  him  by  the  sum- 
mary process  of  the  guillotine.  Ravachol's  last  ex- 
ploit was  to  exphxle  a heavy  package  of  dynamite  on 
the  staircase  of  the  second  floor  of  a house  in  the  Roe 
de  Clichy,  where  the  Assistant  Public  Prosecutor 
lived.  By  a marvel  no  one  was  killed,  but  the  whole 
house,  a building  with  eighty-three  windows,  was  so 
shattered  from  garret  to  basement,  that  its  occupants, 
when  once  they  were  extricated,  were  not  permitted 
to  return,  even  to  remove  their  clothes  and  valuables. 
The  French  Chamber  promptly  passed  u law  decree- 
ing death  to  those  who  use  explosives  in  this  fashion, 
and  the  foreign  anarchists  have  been  tarnished  from 
Paris.  But  Society  has  received  a shock  which  will 
be  felt  for  some  time  to  come.  If  these  things  had 
happened  in  Russia  of  course  our  glib  moralists  conld 
have  explained  it  all.  But  in  the  Republic  ! 

The  fact  is  that  to  men  of  a certain  type 
tSmtt/c*/  the  difference  between  Autocracies  and 

Re-publics  is  absolutely  immaterial.  They 
are  at  war  with  society,  and  society  is  not  without 
excuse  when  it  treats  them  to  the  scant  shrift 
awarded  to  the  mad  dog.  Ravachol-Lcger-Ktenig- 
stein  does  not  appear  to  lie  a much  more  resjactahle 
criminal  than  the  extraordinary  murderer  whose  ex- 
ploits lmve  tilled  the  impers  all  last  month.  Deem  ■ 
ing,  it  is  true,  did  not  by  any  formal  declaration  levy 
war  on  society.  He  simply  cut  the  throats  of  hie 
wives  and  his  children  and  then  buried  them  out  of 
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Right  beneath  the  concrete  with  which  he  cemented 
his  kitchen.  The  precise  nuinlier  of  his  victims  1ms 
not  lx“en  ascertained.  He  appears  to  be  a more  de- 
liberate  mid  domesticated  specimen  of  the  homicidal 
genus  which  has  Jack  the  Ripper  as  its  leading  repre- 
sentative. For  such  men  society  can  only  prescribe  in 
two  wavs.  Thero  is  either  the  swift  and  summary 
gallows,  or  there  is  the  cell  in  an  asylum  for  criminal 
lunatics. 

Society,  however,  seldom  lmngs  the  right 
"nd’lu  people.  Last  month  the  gallows  had  several 
</jm.  victims  in  England,  including  two  whoso 
fate  created  some  considerable  stir.  Two  poachers, 
being  caught  red-handed,  fought  their  captors,  and 
over] lowering  them,  dashed  in  their  heads  as  they  lay 
senseless  on  the  ground.  For  this  offence  they  were 
tried,  sentenced  and  hanged.  Mr.  Matthews,  who 
was  assailed  with  persistent  apjieals  for  a reprieve, 
stuck  to  his  guns,  or  rather  to  his  gallows,  and  the 
men  were  hanged.  The  incident  is  useful  as  indi- 
cating the  advertising  value  of  the  hangman.  If  the 
poachers  had  merely  been  sentenced  to  the  living 
grave  of  penal  servitude  not  a Member  of  Parliament 
would  have  said  a word.  It  is  only  when  the  law 
proposes  to  take  life  that  any  one  pays  any  attention. 
A sentence  of  imprisonment  can  always  be  reconsid- 
ered and  altered.  It  needs  a hanging  now  and  then 
to  cotn|>el  the  jmblic  to  realize  what  law  courts  mean, 
and  how  frightful  is  the  responsibility  of  those  who 
make  or  administer  the  law.  The  substitution  of 
death  by  electricity  for  the  hangman's  gallows  in  New 
York  has  not  as  yet  approved  itself  to  the  community 
at  large,  and  a formidable  movement  for  the  abolition 
of  capital  punishment  has  begun.  The  question  is  a 
difficult  one ; bnt  in  the  end  the  death  penalty  will 
doubtless  have  to  go.  Yet  nowhere  does  society  seem 
quite  mature  for  this  desirable  advance  step. 

New  York  City  now  proposes,  without  de- 
Yo  e°"n*ra!'t  lay.  to  free  itself  from  the  reproach  of  in- 
Srairt.  difference  and  neglect  in  the  matter  of  the 
Grant  monument.  The  Monument  Association  hav- 
ing lieen  reorganized  with  so  distinguished  a patriot 
an<l  orator  as  General  Horace  Porter  at  its  head,  the 
work  of  obtaining  subscriptions  has  been  pushed 
during  the  past  month  with  great  vigor  and  success. 
The  entire  half  million  dollars  required  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  accepted  design  ought,  by  all  means,  to 


be  at  once  fortchcoming,  in  order  that  visitors  from 
abroad  next  year  may  find  the  work  well  under  way. 
Tile  site  where  General  Grant's  mortal  remains  lie — 
on  the  Hudson  River,  at  the  head  of  Riverside  Park^ 
is  a very  beautiful  and  commanding  one  ; and  the 
proposed  monument  will  be  a structure  of  magnifi- 
cent proportions  and  commanding  dignity.  The  ac- 
com|iauying  sketch,  though  slight,  conveys  an  ac- 
curate impression  of  the  di-sign  that  has  been  adopted 


GENERAL  ItORACE  PORTER. 

and  of  the  environment.  The  seventieth  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  General  Grant.,  April  27th,  was  chosen 
as  the  date  for  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  the 
tomb  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  with  ai>- 
propriate  ceremonies.  Every  man,  woman  and  child 
in  the  country  might  well  feel  that  the  opportunity 
to  contribute  something,  if  only  five  cents,  toward 
this  historic  structure  to  the  memory  of  the  great 
commander  is  one  that  ought  not  to  be  missed. 


THE  PROPOSER  ORA  NT  MONVMENT.  RIVERSIDE  PARK.  NEW  YORK. 
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THE  English  cartoonists  have  this  month  taken  even 
a larger  percentage  than  usual  of  their  stock  in 
trade  from  Gladstone  subjects.  His  universally  known 
Roman  nose  and  side- whiskers  appear  most  largely  in 
home-rule  allusions,  one  of  our  reproductions  representing 
him  as  a pump  out  of  which  Mr.  Redmond  et  ai , with  all 
possible  exertions,  cannot  get  a drop  of  information  as  to 
his  Irish  policy.  The  re-opening  of  the  Loudon  County 
■Council,  too,  claims  its  share  of  attention ; it  is  represented 
in  one  of  our  illustrations  as  a robust  looking  cater  named 
“ Progress  * sitting  down  to  the  table  which  has  been  set 
forth  for  him. 

The  conspicuous  triumph  achieved  by  the  Salvation 
Army  over  the  debate  on  the  Eastbourne  Bill  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons,  is  somewhat  cleverly  de- 
scribed by  the  Conservative  artist  in  Moonshine,  who 
represents  General  Booth  singing  a Salvation  ballad  while 
the  leading  luminaries  of  the  English  Bar  are  dancing 
around  him,  playing  concertinas  and  other  instruments. 

The  salient  political  thoughts  and  occurrences  on  the 
Continent  have  their  centre  naturally  in  the  irrepressible 
young  Emperor  William  and  his  Minister  Capri vi.  In  the 
cartoon  from  Ulk,  two  ravens,  representing  the  Evangeli- 
cal and  the  Catholic  parties,  are  pulling  the  School  law  to 
pieces  between  them,  while  the  Social  Democratic  fox  at 
the  foot  of  the  tree  waits  for  the  cheese  to  fall  into  his 
mouth. 


AN  OLD  STORY.  BUT  IT  FITS. 
From  Puck,  April  8.  1HR2. 


THE  DEMOCRATIC  SITUATION. 

Engineer  David  r “Throw  the  throttle  wide  open.  Charlie,  and  let  her  jump  ! I'll  make  that  switch  first  or  'bust'  both 
machines  From  Judge.  April  Zi  1SB2. 
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MATERNAL  APPREHENSIONS. 

Oijj  Democratic  Pahtt:  “Hake*  •live!  There's  little  Benny  Harrison  outgrowing  hia  old  grand-pop's  clothes,  and 
spinnin’  tops,  and  these  two  kids  of  mine  are  no  bigger  nor  they  wor  two  years  ago."— From  San  Francisco  Wtup.  March  SB.  1W2. 


THE  OLD  MAN  RUNS  OFF  WITH  THE  LAWYERS. 
In  the  House  of  (!ommou*  Mr.  Booth  lias  the  support  of  Sir 
Edward  Clarke.  Sir  Charles  Russell.  Sir  Henry  James.— From 
Moonshine  ( London  J.  March  lMICd. 


“WHILE  THE  CAT'S  AWAY.** 
la  the  absence  of  the  G.O.M..  Sir  William  Harrourt  leads  the 
Opposition.—  From  Moonshine  (London).  February  31).  18U2. 


BACK  AGAIN. 

Ixjndox  Cotmrr  Codkcil:  Now,  lot's  »ee.  Whut  nhall  1 

l.'trin  with."— From  Judy  (London!.  March  1«,  IMK! 
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A WAITING  GAME.  THE  Q.  O.  M.'8  IRISH  POLICY. 

T“  Ou  Kkkpkh:  "Gently!  gently  : my  beauty.  1 11  (say  With  all  their  pumping  they  cannot  get  anything  uat  of  him. 

“*•"  t'  ’--From  PuncA  tLondom.  April  ».  IMS.  From  JfoonaAme  (.London!,  March  12.  l«e. 
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THE  GERMAN  SCHOOL  BILL  .7  LA  CERVANTES. 

Capri vi  Quixote  and  Zedlitz  Sancho  Panza  mount  their  steed.  But Finale  1 

From  Kladderadatsch  t Berlin).  March  27,  IHWJ. 


THE  GERMAN  SCHOOL  BILL 

The  result  of  the  quarrel  between  the  Churches  is  that  the  Fox 
» the  only  gainer.— From  Ulk  (Berlin),  February  19.  1882. 


A BAD  SITUATION. 


Capri  vi  (the  head  cook)  : " If  one  cannot  keep  a single  servant, 
one  has  to  do  one's  own  cooking."— From  La  Silhouette 
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TUE  LATE  PROFESSOR  EDWARD  A.  FREEMAN. 

Prom  a photograph  taken  in  this  country  ten  yuan*  airo.  when 
he  wum  lift uniiK  on  liiatory  in  several  leading  American 
Uni  vend  ties. 

March  16.  — The  correspondence  between  Secretary 
Blaine  and  the  Canadian  delegatee  respecting  the  exten- 
sion of  trade  relations  between  Canada  and  the  United 

States  transmitted  to  tin*  Dominion  Parliament Tin* 

Pope  writes  a letter  in  praise  of  the  proposed  Columbian 
Exposition. ..  .Senator  Hill  speaks  in  Birmingham,  Ala. 
....Tin*  relief  Steamer  Indiana,  which  sailed  from  Phila- 
delphia, reaches  Libuu,  Russia. 

March  17.— The  House  of  Commons  appropriates  &50.000 
for  the  English  exhibit  and  the  Folkething  #06.000  for  the 

Danish  exhibit  at  the  World’s  Fair The  New  York 

Assembly  posses  a bill  appropriating  £100.000  for  the 

World’s  Pair Returns  from  the  State  enumeration  of 

the  population  in  New  York  show  an  increase  of  481, 877, 

as  compared  with  the  Federal  census  of  IK#) Senator 

Hill  speaks  in  Savannah.  Ua. 

March  18.  —The  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Commune  celebrated  in  Paris,  and  the  anniversary  of  the 
Revolution  of  1848  in  Berlin — Canada  to  enforce  Quaran- 
tine regulations  against  American  cattle  in  British  Colum- 
bia  Judge  I.  HT  Maynard  publishes  a letter  defending 

himself  against  tho  charge  of  theft  in  taking  a set  of  elec- 
tion returns  from  the  Controller's  office  in  Allianv,  N.  Y. 

March  10. — The  Michigan  Prohibition  Convention  adopts 

a platform  against  fusion Bill  introduced  into  the 

British  Parliament  for  the  creation  of  a separate  Scotch 

Legislature. 

March  20. — Lord  Salisbury  replies  to  the  note  of  Acting- 
Secretary  Wharton  of  tho  State  Department,  requesting 
a renewal  of  the  modtuvirendi  for  the  protection  of  seals 
in  the  Behring  Sea  during  the  coming  season — The  contents 
of  this  letter  uot  made  public. . . .Russian  officials  express 

gratitude  to  America  ror  the  Indiana’s  cargo Doctor 

Vaughan,  Bishop  of  Salford.  Archbishop  of  Westminster, 

appointed  to  succeed  the  lute  Cardinal  Manning The 

strike  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  extends  to  the 
Pacific. 

March  21. — The  Standard  Oil  Trust  dissolved  bv  vote  of 
its  shareholders The  Army  Appropriation  bill  passes 


the  House  of  Representatives The  Nicaragua  Cabinet 

reorganised Ouilimane,  Mozambique,  besieged  by*®' 

natives M.  Zola  re-elected  president  of  the  French  Lit 

erary  Society. 

March  22.— Lord  Salisbury's  reply  to  President  Hamate 
discussed  by  the  Cabinet  in  secret  session. ..  .Wisconsin 
Supreme  Court  declares  unconstitutional  the  gerrymander 
bill  passed  last  year  by  the  Legislature. . . .The  Gatch  bill 
substituting  local  option  for  prohibition  in  Iowa,  indefi- 
nitely postponed  in  the  lower  honse  of  the  State  Ltgb 

latufe Roger  Q.  Mills  chosen  United  States  Senator  by 

the  Texas  Legislature The  committee  appointed  bv  tl> 

New  York  Bar  Association  to  investigate  Judge  L E 
Maynard’s  connection  with  the  Dutchess  County  election 
case  report  in  favor  of  his  removal  from  the  bench  bv  tL 
legislature. . . .General  von  Capri vi  resigns  the  preside**? 
of  the  Prussian  council,  but  still  retains  his  place  as  Char 
cellor  of  the  Empire  and  Prussian  Foreign  Minister. 

March  23.— President  Harrison  replies  to  Lord  £*h~ 
bury’s  note  on  the  Behring  Sea  question. . . .The  strike  c« 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  comes  to  an  end-all  fir 


A MORE  RECENT  PORTRAIT  OF  PROFESSOR  rRZEMAX. 

From  a new  photograph,  taken  in  his  academic  costume  M 
Oxford,  England. 

men  are  reinstated. . Count  Eulenberg  accepts  the  Pru^ 

sian  Premiership The  British  House  of  Common-  re 

jecta  the  Miners’  Eight  Honrs  bill The  University 

California  celebrates  its  twenty-fourth  anniversary. 

March  34.— Debate  on  the  Silver  bill  closed  in  the  Boo* 
of  Representatives.... Text  of  the  latest  correspond**** 
on  the  Behring  Sea  question  published ....  Dr.  von 
succeeds  Count  von  Zeolitz  in  the  Prussian  Cabinet  * 
Minister  of  Ecclesiastical  Affairs. 

March  25.— The  new  extradition  treaty  between  Fraix* 
and  the  United  States  signed  by  M.  Ribot,  the  Poreif* 
Minister,  and  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid,  the  American  Min> 
ter — The  anti-slavery  treaty  ratified  by  the  Portugww 
and  Dutch  Parliaments. 

March  26.— The  Mississippi  House  of  Representatives  de- 
feats a World's  Fair  appropriation  by  a vote  of  oeneXj- 
eight  to  twenty PiWident  Palacio,  of  Venezuela.  i»- 
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THE  I- ATE  VISCOUNT  HAMPDEN. 

prisons  the  Supreme  Court  judges  because  they  declare 
ms  retention  of  office  illegal. 

March  27. — It  is  stated  that  in  a recent  engagement  in 
China  several  thousand  rebels  were  slaughtered  by  Im- 
perial troops Heavy  storms  throughout  the  West 

Steps  taken  to  bring  the  Michigan  “ gerrymander  ” be- 
fore the  State  Supreme  Court Lord  Salisbury’s  last 

note  made  public— He  is  willing  to  renew  last  year’s  ar- 
rangement, provided  the  United  States  will  agree  to  pav 
damages  if  the  arbitrators  decide  in  favor  of  the  British 
Government. 

March  28.— The  Prussian  Government  withdraws  the 

Pri mary  Education  bill The  Silver  bill  shelved  in  the 

House  of  Representatives  until  after  the  election. 

March  29.— The  Senate  confirms  the  Behring  Sea  arbi- 
tration treaty  by  a unanimous  vote The  Czechs  of 

Prague  endeavor  to  celebrate  Comenius’a  birthday  de- 
spite the  (government’s  prohibition. 

March  HO.— Funeral  of  Walt  Whitman— Colonel  R.  G. 
Ingersoll  delivers  an  eulogium. 


THE  LATE  EARL  OF  DEN  BIO  H. 

March  31— The  Reichstag  prorogued The  House  Com- 

mittee on  Rules  decides  to  order  an  investigation  of  the 
Census  Bureau. 

April  1.— Prince  Bismarck’s  seventy -seventh  birthday 
celebrated  in  Germany. . . .Irish  Unionists  threaten  to  rise 
in  rebellion  in  event  of  the  establishment  of  a local  par- 
liament in  Dublin. 


April  2.— Venezuelan  revolutionists  attempt  to  assassi- 
nate President  Palacio Ex-President  Cleveland  makes 

a speech  in  Providence,  R.  L,  in  which  he  says,  tariff  re- 
form will  be  the  only  issno  in  the  coming  campaign .... 
Governor  McKinley  and  ex-Speaker  Reed  address  two 
large  mass  meetings  in  Providence,  R.  I. 

April  3.— The  Bteamer  Missouri,  carrying  food  from 
New  York  to  the  starving  Russians,  welcomed  at  Liluiu 

The  Belgian  Conservative  Association  declares  ugainst 

universal  suffrage 80,000  hales  of  cotton  destroyed  by 

fire  in  New  Orleans  ...Sixty-seven  arrests  for  violations 
of  the  Excise  law  in  New  York  City. 

April  4.— The  Geary  Chinese  exclusion  bill  passed  by 

the  House  of  Representative* Mr.  Spriuger  cl  aes  the 

general  debate  on  the  free  wool  bill  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives  Quiet  is  restored  in  the  Argentine  Re- 

public. 

April  5. — It  is  announced  that  France  and  Great  Britain 
will  prolong  the  Newfoundland  fisheries  modus  vivendi 
during  the  present  season. 

April  6. — Brown,  the  Republican  candidate,  elected 
Governor  of  Rhode  Island  by  a majority  of  229  votes— the 
election  for  State  officers  and  for  meml>ers  of  the  legis- 
lature results,  as  a whole,  in  favor  of  the  Republicans 

Republican*  are  generally  successful  in  municipal  elec- 


THE  LATE  DUKE  OF  CUMBERLAND. 

tions  throughout  the  West The  Senate  passes  the 

Indian  appropriation  bill. 

April  7.— Tlie  House  of  Representatives  passes  the  Free 
Wool  bill— 190  to  <M). . . .Venezuelan  rebels  are  reported  to 
have  sustained  another  repulse. 

April  8.— Massachusetts  Democrats  elect  delegates  to 
the  ( 'hicago  convention.  The  platform  urges  the  renom- 
ination of  ex-Presidcnt  Cleveland.  The  delegates  are  not 
instructed. 

April  9.— The  bill  placing  cotton  ties  and  bagging  on  the 

free  list  passed  by  the  House  of  Represents ti ves In  the 

annual  university  boat  race  on  the  Thames  Oxford  wins 
over  Cambridge  by  two  and  a quarter  lengths. 

April  10,— The  voting  for  presidential  electors  in  Argen- 
tine Republic  conducted  quietly,  the  coalition  candidate 

meeting  with  little  opposition Five  hundred  cowboys 

set  out  to  exterminate  the  cattle  thieves  of  Wyoming  and 
Montana. 

April  11.— The  New  York  Presbytery  chooses  anti- 
Briggs  delegates  to  the  Presbvterian  General  Assembly. 
In  the  British  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Goshen  pre- 
sents the  budget,  which  showsa  surplus  of  one  million  sixty- 

seven  thousand  pounds In  Venezuela  General  Crespo’s 

forces  on?  massing  for  a battle  with  the  army  of  President 

Palacio An  uprising  in  Rio  Janeiro  suppressed  and  a 

three  days’  state  of  seige  proclaimed A number  of 
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negroes  drowned  ami  much  property 
destroyed  by  floods  in  the  South. 

April  12. — The  proposed  constitutional 
aiuendment  for  popular  election  of  Sen- 
ators discussed  in  the  Senate...  The 
citizens  of  the  flooded  district*  in  north- 
ern Mississippi  petition  the  government 

for  aid It  is  reported  that  M.  do 

Giers'  illness  will  result  in  his  retire- 
ment from  the  Russian  ministry. 

April  13. — United  States  troo|m  railed 
out  to  suppress  the  row  bovs'  disturb- 
ances in  Wyoming The  llritish  Gov- 

ernment increases  its  Chicago  World's 

Fair  appropriation The  Democratic 

convention  of  Pennsylvania  adopts 
resolutions  endorsing  ex-Presiuent 
Cleveland. 

April  14.— The  Michigan  Republican 
State  convention  declares  in  favor  of 
Rhssoll  A.  Alger,  as  the  Republican 
nominee  for  President,  but  the  delegates 

are  uninstructed The  Uuited  States 

grants  Italy  an  indemnity  of  $33,000. 

— Diplomatic  intercourse  is  renewal 

The  Italian  Cabinet  resigns The  in- 

vestiture of  the  Khedive  takes  place  at 
Cairo. 

April  15.— The  Sisseton  reservation 
in  South  Dakota,  thrown  open  to  settle- 
ment....A  bill  giving  the  right  of  suf- 
frage to  women  Missed  by  the  New 
York  Assembly Twenty-eight  Brazil- 

ian radicals  are  exiled. 

OBITUARY. 

March  10.— Professor  Edward  A.  Free- 
man. the  renowned  English  historian .... 

Archbishop  William  Smith,  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

March  17. — John  H.  Stewart,  for  a 
number  of  years  United  States  Consul 
at  Antwerp.*. . .George  Montgomery,  M. 

D.,  a well-known  New  England  physi- 
cian  Judge  John  A.  Giliner,  of  Greenhorn.  N.  C.... 

Max  Strakosch,  the  veteran  opera  manager. 

March  19. — Judge  (ieorge  Driggs.  of  (iiicago Daniel 

Lothrop.  a leading  publisher  of  Boston,  Mass Jose  En- 

riquez, one  of  the  most  prominent  politicians  in  Southern 

Mexico  and  Governor  of  the  State  of  Vera  (Yuz Sir 

Francis  Charles  Knowles,  of  England. 

March  18. — Charles  J.  Van  Depoele,  of  Lvnn.  Mass.,  the 

first  i*crson  to  adapt  electricity  to  the  work  of  mining 

Samuel  Freeman  Miller,  of  North  Franklin.  N.  Y.,  ex- 

memher  of  Congress Rev.  Dr.  Robert  McMurdy,  of 

Washington.  D.  C....Mrs,  Caroline  Monnt  pleasant, 
“Queen  of  the  Tuscarorns,'’  wife  of  John  Mount  pleasant, 
who  was  at  one  time  hem!  chief  of  the  Tuscaroras. 

March  30.  — William  R.  Shelton,  ox-Mayor  of  New 
Haven,  Conn....  Ex-State  Senator  James  Daly. of  New  York. 

March  21. — Don  Isaac  Echcverri,  the  distinguished  Col- 
umbian General. . ..Louis  Cartigny,  the  last  survivor  of 
the  battle  of  Trafalgar. 

March  22.— Dr.  David  Hayes  Agnevv.  emeritus  professor 
of  Kurgerv  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

March  23. — James  Williamson  Wallis,  of  Memphis,  Ala., 
inventor  of  the  Wallis-Lispennrd  cotton  picker. 

March  24. — Ring  Sackity  of  Croboe,  West  Africa,  an 

important  ally  of  the  British  Government Baroness 

AlixTt  Rotliscnild. 

March  25. — Josiah  D.  Canning  of  Gill,  Muss.,  known  as 
“The  Peasant  Banl." Sir  Andrew  Agnew  < >f  Englund. 

March  26. — Walt  Whitman,  the  poet. 

March  27. — Charles  Kennedy  Burt,  of  Brooklyn,  a well- 

known  wood  engraver Dr.  W.  I.  Walfley,  examining 

surgeon  in  the  United  States  Pension  Office Michael 

Burke  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  a prominent  Irish  Nationalist. 

March  28.— -Charles  Frisbie  Vanderlxrgh.  of  New  York, 
a prominent  journalist “Pat”  Rooney,  the  Irish  come- 

dian. 

March  29. — Prince  Joseph  de  Chimav.  Belgian  Minister 

of  Foreign  Affairs General  Konstantin  von  Alvensle- 

bcn.  of  Germany. 


THE  LATE  UKAM)  DI  KE  OP  HESSE. 

March  30.  Ex- Judge  Peter  Wood  ( 'rain,  n leading  jnnrt 

of  Marvland Rev.  Abram  B.  Hart,  rector  of  St.  St** 

phen's  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  New  York. 

April  1. — Judge  George  N.  Lester,  Attorney-General  uf 
Georgia. 

April  2.— Charles  Daniel  Drake,  ex-Cbief  Justice  of  the 
United  Stall's  Court  of  Claims. 

April  4. — General  James  W.  Singleton  of  Baltin***- 
Md Rev.  Dr.  Robert  8.  Moran,  of  the  Southern  Meth- 

odist Church. . . . B.  G.  Yocum,  ex-State  Treasurer  of  Sooth 
Carolina. 

April  5.— Lord  Arthur  John  Edward  Russell,  of  London 
. . . .The  Earl  of  Leitrim. 

April  t!.— Willard  Saulsbury,  Chancellor  of  Delaware. 

April  7. — Albert  West,  a prominent  citizen  of  Chicago. 
... .Zudge Tessier,  of  the  Queen's  Bench,  Canada. 

April  8. — The  Rev.  John  G.  Hale,  of  Redlands.  Cal 

April  9. — John  Calvin  Moss,  the  inventor  of  the  photo- 
engraving  process. 

April  10. — Genera]  Charles  W.  Field  — Rev.  L.  W.  Men- 
son,  the  pioneer  Methodist  Minister  of  Indiana..  R**r, 
Dr.  Samuel  J.  S] molding,  a prominent  Congregati«w 

clergyman  of  Massachusetts Colonel  Alfred  A.  Allen 

ex-State  Treasurer  of  Kentucky...  BrigadierGeiwr* 
Tliomas  W.  Sweeny  of  the  Uuited  States  Army. 

April  11. — John  K.  Porter.  ex-Judge  of  the  New  Tort 
Court  of  Appeals,  who  appeared  for  the  defendant  in  ty 
Beecher  trial  and  was  senior  counsel  for  the  people  in  tt* 
Guiteau  trial. 

April  12.— Franc  B.  Wilkie,  a prominent  Western  >‘°r> 
nnlist. 

April  13.— General  George  Stark,  widely  known  a*  * 
civil  engineer. 

April  14.  Colonel  William  H.  Ward  of  Norfolk.  V* 

April  15.— Miss  Amelia  B.  Edwards,  the  well-know* 
novelist  and  lecturer. 
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CONVENTIONS  AND  SUMMER  GATHERINGS  OF  1892. 

BY  ALBERT  SHAW. 


THE  currents  of  population  movement  in  our 
summer  season  of  relaxing  must  lie  studied  with 
some  care  by  any  one  who  would  really  understand 
the  homogeneity  of  the  American  jieople,  the  nature 
of  our  social  development  and  the  manner  in  which 
public  opinion  is  formes!  and  expressed.  Millions  of 
Western  people  will  come  East  this  summer  for  so- 
journs of  varying  length.  They  will  inspect  Eastern 
cities,  throng  seaside  and  mountain  resorts  and  par- 
take of  the.  hospitality  of  their  friends  and  relatives 
in  every  hamlet  anil  farm-house.  Millions  of  Eastern 
people  in  like  manner  will  go  West ; and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Southern  jieople  will  break  the  long 
summer  by  excursions  to  Northern  States. 

While  a considerable  percentage  of  the  millions 
who  propose  to  break  the  monotony  of  life  this  sum- 
mer by  “ a little  journey  in  the  world  " will  seek  re- 
creation and  enjoyment  without  the  excuse  of  any 
definite  mission  or  errand,  the  majority  will  take  ad- 
vantage of  reduced  railway  rates  and  of  the  society 
of  friends  and  asscsdates  to  jiarticipate  in  some  great 
gathering  whose  objects  enlist  their  sympathy.  Thus 
the  national  political  conventions  of  the  season  will 
incite  several  hundred  thousand  men  to  make  jour- 
neys which  will  count  for  vnration,  recreation  and  a 


new  stock  of  knowledge  about  some  portion  of  our 
great  country,  as  well  as  for  politics.  The  religions 
and  ecclesiastical  gatherings  will  bring  into  touch, 
from  every  corner  of  the  land,  other  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men  anil  women.  The  scientific  and 
educational  conventions  will  operate  in  a like  man- 
ner, aud  the  summer  schools  and  popular  assemblies 
for  combined  recreation  and  instruction  will  directly 
reach  at  least  a million  men.  women  and  children. 

Anything  like  a complete  catalogue  of  summer 
assemblies  would  be  a task  far  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  Review.  Yet  it  seems  to  ns  a useful  tiling,  and 
one  quite  in  keeping  with  the  general  objects  of  the 
magazine,  to  mention  briefly  a number  of  the  princi- 
pal occasions  that  will  bring  men  and  women  to- 
gether this  summer,  and  to  record  such  dates  and 
facts  as  may  further  the  convenience  of  many 
readers  who  have  not  completed  their  itinerary  plans 
for  the  season.  The  list  will  include  ixilitical  gather- 
ings; those  of  an  educational,  scientific  and  philan- 
thropic nature;  religious  and  denominational  i-onven- 
tions;  some  of  the  munerotis  summer  schools;  various 
important  meetings  of  a miscellaneous  character,  and 
several  English  and  Continental  gatherings  that  will 
have  inteivst  for  American  readers. 


I.  THE  GREAT  POLITICAL  CONVENTIONS.  * 


THE  REPUBLICAN  GATHERING  AT  MINNEAPOLIS. 

NEVER  in  the  history  of  the  United  States 
have  preparations  been  made  for  entertain- 
ing a political  gathering  that  conld  compare 
for  a moment,  in  extent  and  completeness, 
with  those  that  Minneapolis  is  making  for 
the  National  Republican  Convention,  which 
will  open  in  that  city  on  June  7.  The  occa- 
sion takes  on,  quite  apart  from  its  political 
aspects,  all  the  features  of  a mammoth  social 
event.  Minneapolis  is  prolmbly  the  most 
enthusiastic  community  in  America,  and  its 
hospitality  is  boundless.  Its  perfectly  organ- 
ized committees  are  not  only  arranging  to  take 
care  of  the  great  body  of  delegates  and  alter- 
nate delegates  who  will  be  present  officially, 
but  also  announce  that  they  can  and  will  give 
personal  attention  to  the  housing  and  accom- 
modation of  as  many  thousands  of  non-official 
visitors  as  may  choose  to  take  advantage  of 
the  low  rates  and  the  favorable  time  of  the 
year  to  visit  the  Twin  Cities  of  the  North-west. 

To  this  end.  hundreds  of  palatial  residences 
will  be  thrown  open  to  guests,  and  the  fine 
hotel  accommodations  of  St.  Paul  and  of  Lake 


Minnetonka  will  Is*  brought  into  easy  requisition  by  a 
system  of  special  trains  to  and  from  the  Convention 


THE  MINNEAPOLIS  EXPOSITION  BI  II.IHNO.  IN  WHICH  THE 
CONVENTION  Wll.l.  HE  HELP. 
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building,  covering  the  distance*  in  from  twenty  to 
thirty  minutes.  It  is  a .very  remarkable  event  for 
Minneapolis,  tills  securing  of  the  great  iinadrennial 
congress  of  Republicanism,  and  it  is  to  be  turned  into 
such  a gala  day  of  brilliancy  and  splendor  as  has  not 
even  been  conceived  of  before  in  connection  with  a 
political  gathering.  The  enthusiasm  seems,  moreover, 
to  be  altogether  non-partisan,  and  to  bo  bom  of  a 
municipal  pride  and  spirit  whose  dimenraimsare  simply 
colossal.  The  Exposition  building,  a large  hriek  auil 
stone  structure  some  860  feet  square,  luia  by  re-arrange- 
ment of  its  interior  lieen  converted  into  the  largest 
and  finest  assembly  hall  in  America.  It  will  seat  to 
perfect  advantage,  without  any  crowding,  an  au- 
dience of  12,000  people.  It  can  readily  accommodate 
more  than  twice  as  many  as  the  great  Auditorium 
hall  in  Chicago.  The  most  prominent  citizens  of 
Minneapolis  have  for  many  months  been  liamled  in 
committees  which  propose  not  only  to  assure  the  com- 
fort of  all  who  may  attend,  hut  also  to  provide  for  the 
information  and  the  pleasure  of  guests  without  limit. 
It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  mention  the  ]H>litical  sig- 
nificance of  a Republican  convention  held  in  the 
upper  Mississippi  valley.  In  this  case  the  social  sig- 
nificance of  the  occasion  is  quite  as  interesting  as  the 
political. 

THE  DEMOCRATIC  CONVENTION  AT  CHICAGO. 

The  Democratic  National  Convention  was  eagerly 
desired  by  Detroit,  St.  Puul,  Omaha  ami  several  other 
cities,  but  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Chicago  as  a compro- 
mise candidate.  It  will  meet  upon  the  21st  day  of 
June.  Politically,  the  Democratic  Convention  this 
year  promises  to  lie  the  li^ost  interesting  and  impor- 
tant gathering  of  that  party  since  the  outbreak  of  the 
war.  Viewed  as  a great  gathering  of  representative 
Americans  from  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  Repub- 
lic, it  is  loss  significant  by  far  than  the  Minnca]H>li* 
convention,  because  its  sole  interest  will  lie  in  the 
political  business  which  brings  it  together,  and  it  will 
have  none  of  the  marks  of  a social  occasion.  As  a 
great  summer  gathering  it  would  of  course  have  had 
more  interest  and  distinction  if  one  of  the  smaller 
cities  had  secured  it.  Chicago  will  make  no  sjieoial 
preparation,  but  the  convention  will  probably  assemble 
in  a large  temporary  wooden  structure,  a so-called 
"wigwam,"  which  will  seat  alxnit  the  same  number 
of  people  as  will  the  Exposition  Buililing  at  Minne- 
apolis. Memorable  scenes  will  be  witnessed  by  those 
who  are  fortnnate  enough  to  gain  admittance  to  the 
sessions  of  this  great  convention,  which  will  be  com- 
posed of  alxiut  6411  delegates  and  a like  nmnlier  of 
alternate  delegates.  The  twist  birds  rule  that  always 


prevails  in  Democratic  National  Conventions  will  add 
both  to  the  difficulty  and  to  the  excitement  of  the 
choice  of  the  Presidential  nominee. 

THE  PEOPLE’S  PARTY  AT  OMAHA. 

The  uncertain  quantity  in  the  political  situation 
this  year  will  Is-  the  new  People's  party,  representing 
the  Fanners'  Alliance  movement  and  various  allied 
industrial  and  labor  refonu  elements.  This  jiarty  is 


HON.  m.NATirs  Is iNNKI.I.Y  OK  MINNESOTA. 


the  successor  of  the  old  Ureenlmck  party  and  of 
various  third-party  political  movements  which,  under 
different  names,  have  enlisted  the  support  of  the 
same  group  of  leaders.  Among  the  men  who  will  he 
conspicuous  in  the  People's  party  movement  this  year 
are  President  L.  L.  Polk  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance, 

Mr.  Ignatins  Donnelly  of  Minnesota,  and  Mr.  James 
B.  Weuver  of  Iowa.  The  National  Convention  will 
be  held  in  the  city  of  Omaha.  Nebraska,  on  July  4th. 

Each  Congressional  district  in  the  United  States  is 
entitled  to  send  four  delegates,  and  each  State  to  send 
eight  delegates  at  large,  making  a total  delegate  body 
of  1776.  Tho  failure  of  the  Democratic  House  to  pass 
a silver  bill  is  expected  to  very  greatly  strengthen  the 
Farmers'  Alliance  movement  and  the  People's  party- 
in  the  South  mid  Southwest.  The  next  annual  ses- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Farmers’  Alliance 
and  Industrial  Union  will  not  he  held  until  after  the 
election  in  Novemlier. 
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THE  PROHIBITIONISTS  AT  CINCINNATI. 

The  National  Prohibition  party  will  not  enter  the 
field  with  the  prospect  of  any  very  sweeping  successes 
tliis  year,  but  it  proposes  nevertheless  to  hold  a large, 
determined  and  enthusiastic  convention.  It  will  as- 
semble in  the  Music  Hall  at  Cincinnati  at  10  a.  m. 
on  June  29th  for  a two  or  three  days'  session.  The 
cidl  provides  for  1149  delegates  and  an  equal  number 
of  alternates,  and  an  attendance  is  expected  of  not 
less  than  8000  people.  While  the  Women's  Cliristian 
Temperance  Union  as  an  organization  will  not  be 
represented  in  this  convention,  women  are  eligible  to 
places  in  the  various  delegations,  and  undoubtedly  a 
number  of  the  leading  members  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U. 
will  be  sent  as  delegates.  The  Prohibition  Conven- 
tion will  be  made  tip  in  the  following  way  : Each 
State  will  be  entitled  to  four  delegates  at  large,  and 
each  Congressional  district  and  territory  to  two  dele- 
gates, while  for  every  thousand  votes  cast  for  Clinton 
B.  Fiske  in  1888  each  State  will  Is'  entitled  to  one  ad- 
ditional delegate. 


II.  EDUCATIONAL,  SCIENTIFIC 


THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATORS  AT  SARATOGA. 

"T""  WENTY  years  ago  the  National  Educational  As- 
1.  sociation  was  a small  and  obscure  liody;  but  it 
lias  grown  to  be  the  largest  association  in  the  whole 
world  of  men  and  women  engaged  in  educational 
work.  Its  meetings  during  the  past  few  years  have 
been  attended  by  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  repre- 
sentative workers.  Last  year  the  Association  met  at 
Toronto.  This  year  it  will  meet  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y., 
and  an  attendance  closely  approximating  twenty 
thousand  is  expected  by  the  President.  The  great 
honor  of  the  presidency  for  this  year  was  conferred 
at  Toronto  upon  Superintendent  E.  H.  Cook,  Ph.D., 
one  of  the  most  prominent  and  able  of  our  educa- 
tional leaders,  who  is  a graduate  of  Bowdoin  College, 
lias  recently  served  as  President  of  the  State  Teach- 
ers' Associations  both  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
who  was  Secretary  of  the  National  Educational  Assi  >- 
ciation  in  1891 . is  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Educational 
Krrietr,  and  is  at  present  Su|>ermtendent  of  the  Pnle 
lic  Schools  of  Flushing.  N.  Y.  A new  convention 
hall  is  building  at  Surntoga  which  will  seat  some  five 
thousand  people.  The  meeting  will  o]ien  on  the  12th 
of  July  and  continue  for  several  days.  Upon  the  pro- 
grammes are  the  names  of  very  many  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished educationalists  of  America,  and  the  topics 
to  lie  discussed  are  broad,  timely  and  practical.  The 
past  year  has  witnessed  greater  progress  in  American 
educational  fields  than  any  preceding  one  in  all  our 
history.  President  Cook  and  his  associate  memliers 
of  the  managing  committee  have  arranged  the  work 
of  the  Association  this  year  with  reference  to  the  lital 
issues  of  the  times.  This  onght  to  lie  the  most  use- 


THE  LEAGUE  OF  REPUBLICAN  CLUBS 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  movements  in  political 
organization  has  been  the  formation  throughout  the 
country  of  Republican  Clubs.  These  bodies  are  com- 
posed for  the  most  part  of  young  men,  and  their  plan 
of  campaign  is  princi|>ally  an  educational  one.  Their 
annual  meetings  have  been  very  large  and  enthusias- 
tic. The  president  of  the  National  League  of  Repub- 
lican Clubs  is  Mr.  J.  S.  Clarkson,  who  is  also  chair- 
man of  the  National  Republican  Committee.  The 
League  will  not  hold  its  convention  this  year  until 
after  the  presidential  ticket  has  been  nominated  at 
Minneapolis.  It  is  expected  that  the  convention  will 
he  held  dnring  the  last  week  of  June,  and  that  Buf- 
falo will  be  announced  as  the  place  of  meeting. 
Several  thousand  delegates,  from  ever}’  State  and 
Territory,  will  be  in  attendance.  The  extent  to  which 
this  systematic  establishment  of  Republican  clulw  has 
lieen  carried  out,  is  not  generally  understood.  As  local 
centres  for  a propaganda  of  doctrine  and  opinion  they 
will  have  played  a great  part  in  the  campaign  of  1892. 


) PHILANTHROPIC  MEETINGS. 


fill  educational  convention  that  lyis  ever  lieen  held  in 
this  country  up  to  the  present  date. 


l’KESlIlEKT  E.  H.  COOK. 
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THE  SOUTHERN  EDUCATORS  AT  ATLANTA. 

The  Southern  Educational  Association  is  a body 
comiK)«ed  of  workers  in  the  various  de[iartments  of 
education  in  the  Southern  half  of  the  Union,  and  it 
serves  a most  useful  purpose  in  devoting  itself  to  the 
various  problems  peculiar  to  its  own  section.  Its 
President  this  year  is  Professor  Solomon  Palmer,  of 
Eaatlake,  Ala.,  Professor  Eugene  J.  Ilarrell,  of  Ra- 
leigh, N.  C.,  being  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  It  is  to 
hold  a great  convention  at  Atlanta.  Ga.,  on  the  tith. 
7th  and  8th  days  of  July.  A most  stimulating  pro- 
gramme has  been  prepared,  and  the  convention  will 
be  attended  by  distinguished  leaders  of  thought  and 
by  some  thousands  of  enthusiastic  teachers.  The 
Georgia  State  Teachers’  Association  will  hold  its  an- 
nual session  in  Atlanta  b day  or  two  previous  to  the 
meeting  of  the  general  Southern  Association. 

THE  INSTITUTE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  American  Institute  of  Instruction  is  the  oldest 
organization  of  teachers  in  this  country,  and  prolja- 
bly  the  oldest  in  the  world.  It  will  hold  its  sixty- 
third  annual  convention  in  July.  It  is  made  up 
chiefly  of  New  England  teachers  and  their  friends, 
but  its  sessions  are  attended  by  many  people  from 
other  parts  of  the  country.  It  selects  a different  place 
for  its  meetings  from  year  to  year.  Its  forthcoming 
assemblage  will  be  at  Narrugansett  Pier,  R.  I„  on  the 
5th,  6th,  7th  and  8th  days  of  July.  A profitable  edu- 
cational programme  has  been  pro|iared,  and  distin- 
guished teachers  will  lie  in  attendance.  The  Presi- 
dent is  Professor  Ray  Greene  Hilling,  of  New  Bed- 
ford, Mass.,  editor  of  the  new  monthly,  School  aiul 
College. 

THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION. 

The  most  important  and  inclusive  scientific  organ- 
ization in  this  country  Is  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  which  performs  the 
same  function  here  that  the  British  Association  fills 
in  England.  The  fortieth  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  was  held  in  Washington  last 
year.  The  forty-first  meeting  will  assemble  at  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.,  next  August.  A session  of  the  Council 
will  lie  held  on  the  16th.  and  the  general  sessions  will 
ojien  on  Wednesday  morning,  August  17.  The  re- 
tiring President  is  Professor  A.  B.  Prescott,  of  Ann 
Arbor,  Midi.,  and  the  President-elect  is  Professor 
Joseph  Le  Conte,  of  the  University  of  California. 
The  American  Association  is  divided  into  the  follow- 
ing sections:  Mathematics,  Astronomy,  Physics, 

Chemistry,  Mechanical  Science  and  Engineering, 
Geology  and  Geography,  Biology,  Anthropology,  and 
Economic  Science  and  Statistics.  Professor  F.  W. 
Putnam,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  is  Permanent  Secre- 
tary. Each  section  has  its  own  chairman  and  secre- 
tary, and  is  in  the  hands  of  a body  of  distinguished 
specialists.  Local  arrangements  at  Rochester  are  in 
charge  of  a committee  of  which  Professor  H.  Leroy 
Fairchild,  of  the  University  of  Rochester,  is  Secretary. 
Tlie  Association  has  a membership  of  over  two  thou- 
sand, and  the  citizens  of  Rochester  are  prepared  to  do 


PROFESSOR  JOSEPH  LE  CONTE. 


everything  in  their  jsiwer  to  make  the-  gathering  sne- 
cessful  and  pleasurealile.  The  progress  of  science  in 
America — lioth  as  to  the  work  of  special  and  original 
research  and  also  as  regards  ]sipular  enlightenment 
and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge — owes  an  immense 
debt  to  the  American  Association. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  CONFERENCE. 

Lake  Chautauqua,  in  Western  New  York,  will  !*• 
the  Mecca  of  many  hundreds  of  teachers  and  student- 
this  summer ; for  besides  the  regular  Chautauqua  sum- 
mer schools  and  assemblies,  there  are  to  be  several 
special  educational  conferences.  The  University  Ei- 
tension  movement  within  the  past  year  has  had  » 
most  extraordinary  expansion  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  and  it  is  important  for  its  further  de- 
velopment and  highest  usefulness  tliat  all  the  worker- 
engaged  in  the  movement  should  have  the  benefit  of 
the  experience  of  those  who  have  been  longest  con- 
nected with  it  and  arc-  most  familiar  with  its  aim  and 
its  mechanism.  It  is  expected  that  model  lecture 
courses,  training  schools  for  university-extension  lec- 
turers, and  free  discussions  of  various  aspects  of  the 
work  will  be  features  of  this  conference,  which  will 
be  held  during  the  week  July  18-23.  Such  leader- 
as  Professor  Melvil  Dewey,  Professor  Herbert  B. 
Adams,  Professor  E.  J.  James,  Professor  E.  W. 
Bemis,  and  other  authorities  in  this  line  of  educational 
effort,  are  expected  to  be  in  attendance. 

THE  AMERICAN  ECONOMIC  ASSOCIATION. 

Chautauqua  has  also  been  selected  as  a meeting  place 
this  year  by  the  American  Economic  Association, 
which  will  hold  its  sessions  from  Angnst  23  to  Au- 
gust 26.  This  organization  includes  most  of  the 
lenders  of  economic  thought  and  study  in  America, 
and  it  is  the  tmslel  upon  which  like  associations  have 
been  formed  in  England.  Australia,  Japan,  and  else- 
where. Among  the  many  distinguished  economists 
who  may  lie  expected  to  attend  this  gathering  are 
General  Francis  A.  Walker,  who  has  from  its  first 
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organization  hold  the  office  of  President ; Professor 
R.  T.  Ely,  who  has  from  the  first  been  Secretary  and 
chief  executive  officer : Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  Pro- 
fessor Henry  C.  Adams,  Dr.  Washington  Gladden 
and  Professor  W.  W.  Folwell.  The  sessions  of  the 
Association  will  be  open  to  the  general  public. 

THE  NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY  CONVOCATION. 

The  “University  of  the  State  of  Ne%  York”  is  a 
federation  of  all  the  universities,  colleges,  academies, 
and  high  schools  of  the  state,  with  headquarters  at 
Albany,  with  the  State  Library  under  its  control, 
with  the  management  of  University  Extension  in  its 
can*,  and  with  various  useful  offices  to  perform  for 
the  cause  of  education  in  the  great  commonwealth  of 
New  York.  Mr.  George  William  Curtis  is  its  Chan- 
cellor and  Mr.  Melvil  Dewey  is  its  Secretary  and  ex- 
ecutive officer.  There  are  no  more  useful,  and  few 
more  important,  educational  gatherings  in  America 
than  the  annual  convocations  of  this  “ University.” 
This  year  the  convocation  will  be  in  session  on  July 
5,  6 and  7,  and  the  programme  will  be  one  of  excep- 
tional interest. 

THE  AMERICAN  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION. 

No  men  are  nearer  the  heart  of  the  present  great 
educational  movement  in  America  than  the  librar- 
ians ; and  the  American  Library  Association,  though 
not  a very  numerous  host,  is  made  up  of  men  who 
exert  an  immense  influence  in  the  work  of  public  in- 
struction. This  year  the  Association  will  meet  at 
Lakewood,  N.  J.,  May  10th  to  lftth,  whence  it  will 
adjourn  to  Baltimore  to  spend  Friday  the  20th,  and 
to  Washington  for  Saturday  the  21st.  The  Associa- 
tion is  intending  to  give  particular  consideration  to 
the  question  of  the  library  exhibit  at  the  World’s 
Fair.  A post-conference  excursion  through  Virginia 
will  occupy  the  remaining  days  of  the  month. 

BUSINESS  EDUCATORS’  ASSOCIATION. 

The  extent  and  importance  of  the  cliiss  of  institu- 
tions known  as  Bnsiness  or  Commercial  Colleges  in 
this  country,  is  not  generally  appreciated.  Last  year 
the  Business  Educators'  Association  held  a convention 
at  Chautauqua  ; this  year  its  fourteenth  annual  con- 
vention will  meet  at  Saratoga  from  July  7 to  14. 
The  bnsiness  educators  have  formed  nn  advantageous 
connection  with  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion. and  will  enjoy  the  advantage  of  the  special  rail- 
way and  hotel  rates  secured  by  the  larger  body. 
Several  hundreds  of  proprietors,  principals  and  in- 
structors in  business  colleges  are  expected  at  this 
convention. 

THE  ART  CONGRESS  AT  WASHINGTON. 

At  Washington,  on  the  15th  of  May,  there  is  to  be 
held  an  Art  Congress  under  the  auspices  of  the  Na- 
tional Art  Association.  The  principal  or  more  imme- 
diate object  of  this  Association  is  the  removal  of  the 
duty  on  foreign  works  of  art.  Another  object  is  the 
advocacy  of  a Government  Commission  of  Art  and 
Architecture.  One  of  the  attractions  of  the  Congress 


this  month  will  Is*  a loan  exhibition  of  paintings  by 
leading  American  artists,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution.  The  six-ial  feature  of  the  occa- 
sion will  be  a reception  at  the  Executive  Mansion 
by  Mrs.  Harrison.  The  Secretary  and  moving  spirit 
of  the  National  Art  Association  is  Miss  Kate  Field, 
the  brilliant  and  undismayed  editor  of  Kate  Field  h 
Washington.  Under  Miss  Field's  championship  the 
cause  of  free  art  triumphed  in  the  McKinley  bill  as  it 

passed  the  House  < if 
R e p r e s e nta  ti  ves, 
but  the  Senate  in 
its  inscrutable  wis- 
dom saw  fit  to  vote 
a duty  of  30  per 
cent,  on  art  works. 

A compromise  of  15 
per  cent,  was 
finally  agreed  upon 
in  the  conference 
committee  of  the 
two  Houses  ; but 
Miss  Field  and  the 
National  Art  Asso- 
ciation will  never 
rest  until  the  15 
per  cent,  is  wiped 
out.  What  the 
American  Copy- 
right League  has 
done  for  interna- 
tional literature. 

Miss  Field’s  Asso- 
ciation is  destined 
to  do  for  the  promotion  of  art ; and  Miss  Field 
will  deserve  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
quite  as  much  as  did  the  indefatigable  pro- 
moters of  the  copyright  bill.  Mrs.  Harrison  is 
honorary  President  of  the  Association,  and  the 
nation's  Vice-President  and  Mrs.  Morton  are 
honorary  Vice-Presidents.  The  working  President  is 
Mr.  Daniel  Huntington  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Design,  and  the  Vice-Presidents  include  a uumlier  of 
leading  American  artists,  prominent  ladies,  and  friends 
and  patrons  of  the  fine  arts.  The  cause  deserves 
prosperity  and  success. 

CONFERENCE  OF  CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION. 

The  annual  conferences  of  the  men  and  women  so- 
cially concerned  in  the ’practical  work  of  charity,  or 
with  the  administration  of  penal  or  reformatory  sys- 
tems, have  come  to  exercise  an  almost  commanding 
influence  upon  public  opinion  and  upon  State  legis- 
lation. Tliis  year  the  National  Conference  of  Chari- 
ties and  Correction  will  be  held  at  Denver.  Col., 

June  23d  to  the  29th,  and  will  be  composed  of  dele- 
gates appointed  by  the  governors  of  States  and  Terri- 
tories : of  the  members  of  State  I munis  of  charities ; 
of  the  managers  of  prisons  and  reformatory  institu- 
tions ; of  workers  in  institutions  for  the  care  of  tho 
defective  and  dependent  classes,  and  of  philanthro- 
pists. social  scientists,  and  private  workers  in  the 
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great  field  of  charitable  und  reformatory  effort.  The 
Rev.  Myron  W.  Reed,  of  Denver,  in  President  this 
year.  The  programme  includes  papers  by  numer- 
ous distinguished  specialists.  A very  large  and 
influential  meeting  is  exjiected. 

THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  CONGRESS  AT  SARATOGA. 

With  many  newer  organizations  which  occupy 
themselves  with  one  phase  or  another  of  the  range  of 
subjects  which  belong  to  the  yearly  programmes  of 


the  Social  Science  Association,  this  mature  and  well- 
known  body  has  still  an  important  place  to  fill,  and 
its  yearly  sessions  at  Saratoga.  N.  Y.,  are  always 
stimulating  and  valuable.  Eminent  among  the  men 
who  have  for  many  years  contributed  to  its  success 
are:  Dr.  Andrew  D.  White,  Professor  Francis  Way- 
land,  Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn,  and  others  of  like  standing. 

The  Congress  will  sit  this  year  from  August  29  to 
September  :t.  and  a carefully  elaborated  programme 
is  assured.  The  President  this  year  is  Mr.  H.  L. 
Wayland,  of  Philadelphia. 


111.  THE  RELIGIOUS  GATHERINGS  OF  THE  SEASON. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR  CONVENTION. 

IN  point  of  numlters,  the  greatest  convention  or 
assembly  of  the  season  will  be  the  annual  con- 
vention of  delegates  representing  the  “ United  Socie- 
ties of  Christian  Endeavor.” 

The  Cliristian  Endeavor  Societies  are  young  people’s 
organizations  connected  with  evangelical  Protestant 
churches  of  various  denominations.  They  have  a 
simple  platform  which  puts  far  more  stress  upon  per- 
sonal Christian  living,  and  united  activity  for  the 
moral  and  religious  welfare  of  their  comjian- 
ions  and  the  young  people  alxmt  tlu-m.  than 
upon  any  merely  theological  proportions.  The 
founder  of  the  Cliristian  Endeavor  movement 
is  the  Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark.  D.D.,  who  is 
now,  and  has  Iwen  from  the  beginning,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  united  societies.  Tin-  membership 
is  said  to  lx-  rapidly  approaching  1,54)0,000. 

The  strength  of  the  movement  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  adapts  itself  easily  and  perfectly 
to  the  local  work  and  conditions  of  individual 
churches,  and  that  it  possesses  no  ambition 


existing  church  organizations.  Its  great  conven- 
tion this  summer  will  he  held  from  July  7 to  July 
10,  in  the  wonderful  assembly  hall  of  the  new 
Madison  Square  Garden.  New  York.  It  is  expected 
that  25,000  delegates  from  ontside  New  York  City- 
will  attend.  A number  of  hotels  have  been  engaged 
in  advance  by  the  delegates,  many  thousands  of 
whom  are  coming  from  the  trans-Mississippi  States. 

The  convention  will  he  an  inspiring  sight.  The  Uatr 
N e w Y orker  may  get  some  new  ideas  if  he  will  take  the 
trouble  to  look  upon  there 
assembled  thousands,  rep- 
resenting the  fresh-faced 
and  honest-hearted  yonng 
manhood  and  womanhood 
of  America.  The  conven-- 
tion  met  last  summer  at 
Minneapolis,  with  an  at- 
tendance of  delegates  and 
visitors  estimated  at 
fourti-en  thousand.  The 
‘ ‘ Christ  ian  Endeavorer* ' 
have  quite  outlived  all  mi- 
verse  criticism  — whether 
from  within  or  from  with- 
out the  churches — by  their 
modest,  steadfast,  sensible 
adherence  to  working  rales 
of  Christian  faith  and  prac- 
tice. The  country's  future 
is  safer  and  brighter  for 
tliis  army  of  young  cru- 
saders against  evil. 

An  organization  work- 
ing upon  practically  the 
same  line  as  the  Christian 
Endeavor,  hut  confined 
within  the  Methodist  de- 
nomination, is  known  as 
the  Epworth  League.  It 
has  a membership  of  sev- 
eral hundred  thonsands. 

It  will  hold  no  popular 
gathering  this  year,  hnt  in 
1898  it  proposes  to  hold  a 
great  national  and  iuter- 
national  convention  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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THE  Y.  M.  C A.  CONFERENCE. 

An  important  undenominational  gathering  of  relig- 
ious workers  will  be  the  National  and  International 
Conference  of  General  Secretaries  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  which  convenes  on  May  26th, 
and  continues  until  the  first  day  of  June.  The  meet- 
ing will  be  held  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  in  the  home- 
like and  beautiful  Y.  M.  C.  A.  structure  erected  in 
1890.  General  Secretaries  representing  at  least  500 
cities  and  towns  are  expected  to  be  present.  The  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  work,  upon  its  educational,  athletic  and  clnb 
sides,  has  had  a very  remarkable  expansion  within 
the  past  few  years,  which  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
provision  made  in  the  new  Providence  building  for 
the  comfort,  instruction,  and  all-round  development 
of  several  thousand  young  men  and  boys. 


T1IE  PROVIDENCE  Y.  M.  A.  M'll.lUNU. 

THE  QUADRENNIAL  METHODIST  CONFERENCE 
Of  the  important  national  denominational  gather- 
ings of  the  season,  the  first  will  bo  the  Quadrennial 
Session  of  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  which  will  open  in  Omaha,  Neb., 
on  the  first  day  of  May,  and  will  continue  in  ses- 


sion one  month.  While  this  representative  body  is 
not  very  numerous,  consisting  of  250  ministers  and  150 
lay  delegates,  it  stands  for  a membership  of  nearly 
2.500,000  communicants,  and  it  is  the  authoritative 
law-making  body  of  the  Methodist  Church.  All 
other  bodies,  great  or  small,  are  merely  executive. 

The  question  of  admitting  women  as  delegates  to  the 
General  Conference  is  not  unlikely  to  come  up  again, 
as  four  years  ago.  A slight  majority  nt  that  time 
was  in  favor  of  admitting  women,  but  a two-thirds 
vote  was  requisite  to  accomplish  the  change.  Several 
other  subjects  of  blazing  interest  inside  denomina- 
tional lines  will  occupy  the  attention  of  the  Confer- 
ence. 

BAPTIST  ANNIVERSARIES  FOR  1892. 

The  great  annual  folkraoot  of  the  Baptists  of  the 
United  States  will  be  held  this  year  at  Philadelphia, 
from  May  19th  to  May  IJOth.  The  Baptists  are  sub- 
ilivided  into  several  organizations,  bnt  the  leading 
< me  to  which  this  notice  refers,  now  reports  a member- 
ship of  nearly  8,300,000  souls.  The  so-called  “ Bap- 
tist Congress,"  will  convene  on  Thursday,  May  19th, 
and  sit  for  two  days.  This  will  be  followed  by  con- 
ventions of  all  the  great  societies  of  the  Baptist 
Church— the  Woman's  Baptist  Home  Missionary 
Society  meeting  on  May  22d  and  28d;  the  American 
Baptist  Historical  Society  on  the  23d;  the  Missionary 
Union  on  the  24th,  25th  and  26th;  the  Woman's  Bap- 
tist Foreign  Missionary  Society  on  the  26th;  the 
Home  Missionary  Society  on  the  27th  and  28th;  the 
Baptist  Educational  Society  on  the  28th,  and  the 
Baptist  Publication  Society  on  the  30th.  The  Baptist 
Young  People’s  Union  of  America  will  hold  several 
conferences  during  the  last  week.  The  Baptists  reap 
great  advantages  front  the  arrangement  by  which 
their  vnrious  societies  and  enterprises  hold  annual 
meetings  together. 

SALVATION  ARMY  GATHERINGS. 

Friends  and  adherents  of  the  Salvation  Army  will 
l>e  interested  in  the  following  dates  and  engagements 
which  have  been  made  by  Commander  Ballington 
Booth  and  Mrs.  Booth  : On  May  17  there  will  l>p  a 
great  interstate  Salvation  Army  demonstration  at 
Carnegie  Music  Hall,  New  York  city,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  devotional  meetings  in  the  Association 
Hall  on  Twenty-third  street.  In  Boston,  on  May  27, 
there  will  be  a demonstration  in  Tremont  Temple  in 
aid  of  the  memorial  Imilding  fund.  On  the  16th  of 
July  a Salvation  Army  camp  meeting  will  open  at  Old 
Orchard.  On  July  23  the  Commander  will  speak  at 
Chautauqua  upon  the  social  side  of  the  Army’s  work 
in  the  United  States,  and  on  the  28th  addresses  will  lie 
made  at  Prohibition  Park,  Staten  Island,  on  the 
effects  of  Salvation  Army  work  upon  the  liqnor 
traffic. 

THE  PRESBYTERIAN  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
convenes  at  Portland.  Oregon,  on  the  19th  day  of 
May.  and  will  probably  conclude  its  sessions  on  May 
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at  Baltimore  on  the  first  Wednesday  in 
October.  This  is  the  triennial  conven- 
tion of  the  whole  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  of  the  United  States,  and  it 
promises  to  have  special  interest  this  year. 


CONGREGATIONALISTS  AND  THE 


PROFESSOR  CHARLES  S.  BKIOGS. 

81st.  Its  two  princi|>al  topics  will  Is*,  in  common  par- 
lance, ••  Revision  ” and  the  ••  Briggs  Matter.”  The 
question  of  the  revision  of  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession will  come  up  through  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Revision  appointed  by  last  year's  assembly, 
which  met  at  Detroit.  Final  action  will  hardly  be 
taken,  as  the  Presbyteries  will  have  to  be  “over- 
turn! ” again  on  the  subject.  The  heresy  charges 
against  Professor  Briggs  of  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary  will  recur  on  appeal  of  a committee  from 
the  New  York  Presbytery  against  the  action  of  that 
body  in  dismissing  the  subject.  Tins  New  York  com- 
mittee becomes  a General-Assembly  Committee  of 
Prosecution.  It  is  expected  that  home-missionary 
work  will  command  the  particular  attention  of  the 
Assembly,  from  the  fact  of  its  Western  place  of  meet- 
ing; but  from  present  appearances  the  theological 
questions  involved  in  Professor  Briggs'  views  ujxm 
the  authorship  and  inspiration  of  the  Bible  will  dwarf 
all  other  subjects. 

THE  EPISCOPAL  GENERAL  CONVENTION. 

The  great  gathering  of  Episcopalians  during  the 
present  year  is  the  General  Convention,  which  meets 


AMERICAN  BOARD. 

The  Congregationalists  have,  within 
recent  years,  adopted  the  plan  of  a 
National  Triennial  Council ; but  this 
year  they  have  no  denominational 
gathering.  Even  the  missionary  soci- 
eties which  they  support  hold  separate 
conventions  and  have  none  of  the  popu- 
lar denominational  character  that  be- 
longs to  the  splendid  May  meetings  of 
the  Baptists.  Unlike  the  other  evan- 
gelical denominations  of  the  country, 
the  Congregationalists  have  no  foreign 
missionary  society  of  their  own,  but  pre- 
fer to  give  their  offerings  for  missionary 
work  into  the  hands  of  the  “ American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions,  a distinct,  undenominational 
corporation,  self-elective,  which  has 
always  played  a very  distinguished  part 
in  foreign  missionary  work,  but  which 
at  present  attracts  secular  attention 
chiefly  through  the  acrimony  of  its  theo- 
logical dissensions.  It  seems  to  other 
denominations  very  strange  that  the 
Congregationalists,  who  are  notably 
generous  in  their  gifts  for  missionary 
propoganda,  and  who,  moreover,  have 
stood  historically  for  the  principle  of 
self-government  and  representation, 
should  be  content  to  conduct  their 
missionary  undertakings  through  an  organization 
which,  while  of  the  most  distinguished  and  most 
thoroughly  effective  character,  is  not  directly  account- 
able to  the  Congregational  Churches,  although  its 
memliership  is  almost  wholly  made  up  of  Con- 
gregationalists. The  next  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Board  will  l>e  held  in  October  at  Chi- 
cago. It  is  likely  to  give  much  attention  this  year, 
as  in  previous  years,  to  the  controversy  over  the 
manner  of  determining  the  precise  doctrinal  views 
of  young  men  and  young  women  who  offer  them- 
selves as  missionaries.  In  the  Congregational  press 
of  the  country,  this  interminable  controversy  occupies 
far  more  space  and  attention  than  all  the  work  of  all 
the  Board's  missionaries  in  heathen  lands. 

SOME  CATHOLIC  OCCASIONS. 

The  great  Catholic  Congress  will  not  be  held  until 
next  year,  when  it  will  assemble  at  Chicago.  But. 
following  the  consecration  of  Dr.  McDonnell  as  Bishop 
of  Brooklyn,  in  St-  Patrick's  Cathedral,  New  York, 
on  the  25th  of  April,  which  will  have  attracted  a 
great  and  brilliant  attendance  of  prelates  and  prom- 
inent Catholics — there  will  be  the  consecration  of  the 
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Rev.  Dr.  Gabriels,  the  President  of  Troy  Seminary, 
who  has  been  appointed  Bishop  of  Ogdensbnrg,  N.  V. 
The  ceremony  will  take  place  at  Albany  on  May  4. 
The  Catholic  Press  Association,  a body  of  editors 
whose  deliberations  grow  in  interest  and  importance 
from  season  to  season,  will  meet  this  year  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  on  the  4th  of  May. 

THE  LUTHERAN  BODIES. 

The  Lutheran  Churches  of  America  are  organized 
in  four  general  bodies,  namely,  the  General  Synod, 
the  General  Council,  the  Synodical  Conference,  and 
the  United  Synod  of  the  South.  The  General  Synod 
holds  no  convention  this  year,  but  will  meet  in  Can- 
ton, Ohio,  May  24,  1893 ; and  the  General  Council  of 
the  Evangelical  Lntheran  Church  of  North  America 
will  meet  in  Port  Wayne,  Ind..  in  October,  1893. 


The  United  Synod  of  the  South  will  hold  its  next 
convention  this  summer  at  Staunton,  Va.  One 
of  the  most  important  of  forthcoming  Lutheran 
gatherings  will  be  that  of  the  Evangelical  Minis- 
terium  of  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  States  ut  Read- 
ing on,  June  9,  1892.  This  is  the  mother  synod  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  America,  having  been  organized 
in  1848. 

IEWISH  GATHERINGS. 

So  far  as  we  have  learned,  there  will  be  no  popular 
assembly  of  Jewish  bodies  at  any  time  during  the 
coming  summer.  The  American  Jewish  Publication 
Society  will  meet  at  Philadelphia  on  the  first  Sunday 
in  June,  and  the  meeting  of  the  Central  Rabbinical 
Conference  is  to  be  held  in  New  York  City  in  July ; 
but  these  gatherings  have  little  bearing  upon  general 
questions. 


IV.  SOME  OTHER  GREAT  GATHERINGS. 


THE  “TRIENNIAL  CONCLAVE,"  AT  DENVER. 


THE  MASONIC  TEMPl.E,  DENVER. 


QUITE  parallel  with  the  preparations  Minne- 
apolis is  making  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
National  Republican  Convention,  and  even  more 
elaborate,  if  possible,  are  the  hospitable  plans  of  the 
city  of  Denver,  Col.,  for  the  reception  of  the  twenty- 
fifth  Triennial  Conclave  of  the  Knights  Templar.  The 
local  committee  of  the  Knights  had  early  in  April 
assigned  definite  quarters  to  more  than  50,000  appli- 
cants for  hotel  accommodation,  and  it  is  confidently 
expected  that  100,000  visitors  from  all  parts  of  Amer- 
ica will  be  in  Denver  on  the  9th  of  August,  when  the 
Conclave  will  open  with  a grand  parade.  At  no  pre- 
ceding triennial  gatherings  of  the  Knights  have  there 
been  any  arrangements  of  a more  mnnificent  and 
splendid  character  than  Denver  is  now  perfecting ; 
and  the  whole  State  of  Colorado  is  making  ready  to 
give  a royal  welcome  to  guests  from  both  coasts  and 
from  every  corner  of  the  land.  The  committee  at 
Denver  gives  us  assurance  that  there  remains  ade- 
quate accommodation  at  its  disposal,  and  that  intend- 


ing visitors  need  not  fear  either  overcrowding  or  ex 
orbitant  rates.  From  five  hundred  to  a thousand 
Pullman  cars  will  stand  at  convenient  points  upon 
side  tracks  during  the  Conclave,  in  expansion  of  the 
hotel  capacity  of  the  city. 

THE  GRAND  ARMY  ENCAMPMENT. 

It  is  twenty-seven  years  since  the  volunteer  armies 
of  the  Union  were  mustered  out  of  the  service  ; and 
year  by  year,  as  the  survivors  grow  more  grizzled 
and  decrepit,  the  encampment  of  the  Grand  Army 
becomes  a more  interesting  and  more  pathetic  sight. 

This  year  the  great  assemblage  will  meet  in  Washing- 
ton. at  the  capital  of  the  country  and  in  sight  of 
Arlington,  where  so  many  thousands  of  their  com- 
rades of  thirty  years  ago  lie  buried.  The  attendance 
will  reach  scores  of  thousands.  The  Commander-in- 
Chief  this  year  is  General  John  Palmer,  of  Albany, 

N.  Y.,  and  the  date  fixed  for  the  encampment  is  Sep- 
tember 20.  At  last  accounts  the  Grand  Army  had 
a total  membership  of  398,067.  Inasmuch  os  Wash- 
ington is  easily  accessible  from  New  York  (which  has 
a membership  of  nearly  41,000),  Ohio  (with  a mem- 
bership of  49,000),  Pennsylvania  (with  some  44,000) 
and  New  Jersey  (with  nearly  8,000),  not  to  mention 
the  other  States  within  reasonable  distance  which 
have  a large  aggregate  membership  in  their  Grand 
Army  posts,  a very  well-attended  encampment  may 
be  expected.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Women’s 
Relief  Corps,  and  of  some  other  kindred  organizations, 
will  be  held  at  the  same  time  and  place. 

SONS  OF  VETERANS,  AT  HELENA. 

The  Sons  of  Veterans  is  a patriotic  order  of  young 
men  whose  fathers  fought  for  the  Union  cause  in  the 
late  war ; and  it  holds  an  annual  “ National  Encamjv- 
ment.”  This  year  the  gathering  will  be  held  on  An- 
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gust  8,  at  Helena,  Montana.  It  will  be  a delegate 
body,  and  the  number  of  representatives  entitled  to 
vote  will  be  only  a few  hundreds ; but  it  has  been 
customary  for  a large  number  of  visitors  to  attend  the 
annual  reunions.  The  committee  in  charge  at  Helena 
have  been  making  very  considerable  prejiarations,  and 
are  erecting  a building  for  the  occasion  which  will  cost 
about  125.000.  Mr.  Russell  B.  Harrison,  the  son  of 
President  Harrison,  is  chairman  of  a transportation 
committee  which  is  arranging  to  take  the  Eastern 
delegates  and  visitors  to  the  Montana  encampment. 

DISCOVERY  DAY,  OCTOBER  12. 

The  Twelfth  of  Octoberwill  be  celebrated  through- 
out America  as  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  finding  of  the  Western  World  by  Columbus. 
President  Bonney,  of  the  World's  Congress  Auxiliary 
of  the  Chicago  Exposition,  has  issued  an  address  re- 
garding the  oliservance  of  that  day.  There  will  be  a 
great  gathering  at  Chicago  for  the  purpose  of  dedi- 
cating the  Exposition  grounds.  The  day  is  likely  to 
be  observed  throughout  the  Union  as  a holiday,  and 
in  all  the  public  schools  of  the  entire  country,  prob- 
ably by  proclamation  of  President  Harrison  and  of 
the  Governors  of  all  the  States,  there  will  be  held 
commemoration  exercises  with  a uniform  pro- 
gramme prepared  by  the  State  superintendents  of 
education— a commemoration  in  which  it  is  esti- 
mated that  thirteen  million  school  children  will  par- 
ticipate. 

THE  “ODD  FELLOWS"  AT  PORTLAND,  ORE. 

“The  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows"  is  an- 
other of  the  great  societies  of  national  membership 
which  will  hold  ita  popular  convention  this  year  in 
the  far  west.  The  Odd  Fellows  will  concentrate  at 
Portland,  Ore.,  on  the  third  Monday  of  September. 
According  to  late  statistics  their  membership  in  the 
United  States  is  nearly  700,000.  Mr.  diaries  M.  Bus- 
liee  of  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  is  Grand  Sire  of  the  Sovereign 
Grand  Lodge.  We  have  not  been  informed  as  to  the 
probable  attendance  at  the  Portland  convention, 

THE  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  GATHERINGS. 

Perhaiis  the  largest  of  the  yearly  professional  con- 
ferences of  the  conutry  is  that  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association.  It  will  hold  its  forty-third  annual 
session  at  Detroit.  Mich.,  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
Thursday  and  Friday,  June  7-10.  This  convention 
is  made  up  of  delegates  who  receive  their  appoint- 
ment from  permanently  organized  State  medical 
societies,  and  from  such  county  and  district  medical 
societies  a-s  have  regular  representation  in  their  re- 
spective State  societies,  together  with  delegatee  from 
the  medical  dejiartments  of  the  Army  and  Navy  and 
the  Marine  Hospital  service  of  the  United  States. 
William  B.  Atkinson.  M.D.,  of  Philadelphia,  is  per- 
manent secretary.  The  society  works  in  twelve  sec- 
tions. each  dealing  with  some  department  of  medical 


science  or  practice.  Some  fifteen  hundred  delegates 
are  expected  at  the  the  Detroit  meeting,  besides  sev- 
eral hundred  other  guests. 

The  physicians  of  the  Homieopathic  jiersuasion  are 
also  accustomed  to  meet  in  annual  convention,  and 
this  year  the  American  Institute  of  Homoeopathy 
will  hold  its  annual  gathering  at  Washington,  June 
18  to  17.  These  conferences  are  always  enthusiastic 
and  largely  attended. 

The  Canadians  also  have  their  great  yearly  medical 
meetings,  attended  by  large  numbers  of  physician-. 
This  year  the  Canadian  Medical  Association  will  meet 
at  Ottawa  in  Septemlier. 

THE  LAWYERS'  ANNUAL  CONVENTION. 

Another  of  the  great  professional  organizations  of 
the  country  is  the  American  Bar  Association,  the 
annual  meetings  of  which  have  attained  an  impor- 
tance that  is  now  universally  recognized.  The  Associa- 
tion has  given  mnch  valuable  attention  to  compara- 
tive State  legislation,  and  as  a result  of  its  discussion 
and  work  numerous  reforms  in  statutory  law  and  iu 
the  inodes  of  procedure  and  practice  have  been  ac- 
complished. The  distinguished  New  York  lawyer 
Ex-Judge  John  F.  Dillon  is  this  year  the  President  of 
the  Bar  Association,  and  Mr.  Edward  Otis  Hinckley, 
of  Baltimore , is  the  Secretary.  The  fifteenth  annual 
meeting  will  be  held  at  Saratoga  Springs,  August  it. 
25  and  28.  Last  year's  meeting  was  held  in  August 
at  Boston.  The  membership  of  the  Association  at 
present  exceeds  1,100,  and  it  is  organized  with  a vice- 
president  for  each  State.  Its  work  of  supervision  is 
so  arranged  as  to  make  possible  a prompt  annual  sur- 
vey of  new  legislation  throughout  the  long  list  of 
States  and  Territories. 

MEETINGS  OF  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS. 

Organized  labor  has  not  in  prospect  any  of  the 
great  popular  gatherings  which  have  been  held  in 
several  former  years,  but  the  national  organizations 
of  a number  of  special  trades  will  meet  at  different 
dates  during  the  summer.  The  International  Typo- 
graphical Union  is  to  hold  ita  convention  in  Phila- 
delphia early  in  Jnne  : the  International  Machinists' 
Association  will  be  in  session  at  Chicago  on  June  A . 
the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel 
Workers  will  assemble  at  Pittsburgh  on  Jnne  0 ; the 
Boot  and  Shoe  Workers’  International  Union  has  fixed 
upon  the  same  date,  and  will  meet  at  Philadelphia 
and  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  ami 
Joiners,  as  well  as  the  Brotherhood  of  Painters  aud 
Decorators,  will  assemble  at  St.  Louis  on  the  8th  of 
August.  The  American  Federation  of  Lalior,  a 
central  organization  which  includes  these  above- 
named  trades  unions  and  still  others,  holds  its  dele- 
gate convention  in  the  winter,  and  its  next  meeting 
will  bo  in  Philadelphia  December  12.  The  Knights 
of  Lalior  have  not  yet  announced  the  place  of  their 
annual  convention,  which  will  occur  in  Octolier,  Lad 
year  they  met  at  Toledo.  Mr.  T.  V.  Powderly  is  still 
President  of  the  organization. 
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V.  AMERICAN  SUMMER  SCHOOLS. 


AT  LAKE  CHAUTAUQUA. 

SUMMER  schools,  both  general  and  special, 
have  become  so  numerous  in  the  United  States 
that  a complete  list  of  them  is  a very  difficult  thing 
to  compile,  while  the  barest  notices  of  them  all  would 
occupy  an  inordinate  amount  of  space.  It  will  be 
admitted  in  all  directions  that  the  largest  and  most 
elaborate  of  the  general  schools  is  at  Chautauqua. 
Lake  Chautauqua,  in  Western  New  York,  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  spots  in  the  country,  and  its  fame 
as  an  educational  centre  is  world-wide.  Dr.  William 
R.  Harper,  President  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
is  principal  of  all  the  educational  work  that  centres 
alxrat  Chautauqua.  The  Chautauqua  College  this 
year  opens  July  6 and  continues  until  August  17. 
The  following  departments  in  the  college  are  in 
charge  of  eminent  professors  and  specialists : The 
English,  French  and  German  languages  and  liter- 
atures, preparatory  and  college  Latin  and  Greek, 
mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  geology,  mineral- 
ogy. botany,  history,  political  economy,  social  science 
and  psychology.  Besides  the  Chautauqua  College  a 
number  of  special  schools  will  be  in  session.  Tims, 
from  July  6 to  27  Colonel  Francis  Parker,  of  the 
Cook  County  Normal  School,  Chicago,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  nine  or  ten  specialists  in  the  training  of  teach- 
ers, will  conduct  a department  of  pedagogy.  From 
July  8 to  August  17  there  will  be  in  operation  a series 
of  schools  of  sacred  literature,  under  Professor  Har- 
per and  various  other  distinguished  theologians  and 
scholars.  Dr.  H.  R.  Palmer,  of  New  York,  from 
July  15  to  August  19  conducts  a school  of  rnnsic 
with  a number  of  assistants.  Dr.  W.  G.  Anderson, 
of  Brooklyn,  is  at  the  head  of  a school  of  physical 
education,  and  the  miscellaneous  classes  which  will 
be  in  operation  cover  a great  range  of  subjects.  A 
large  number  of  important  lecture  courses  are  prom- 
ised from  men  of  distinction,  and  an  attractive  list  of 
single  lectures  is  upon  the  programme. 

THE  SUMMER  UNIVERSITY  AT  BAY  VIEW. 
Probably  the  largest  summer  university  in  the 
country  except  Chautauqua  is  that  which  has  for 
eome  years  been  held  at  Bay  View,  Mich.  It  is  an- 
nounced that  Professor  Richard  T.  Ely  will  hence- 
forth be  in  charge  of  this  university  as  its  principal. 
The  annual  attendance  at  Bay  View,  which  is  charm- 
ingly situated  at  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan,  reaches 
25,000,  and  it  is  intended  by  those  in  charge  to  build 
the  school  into  a groat  and  brilliant  future.  It  opens 
this  year  on  July  12  and  closes  August  10.  Besides 
a great  number  of  popular  features,  it  will  have 
the  services  of  specialists  of  assured  reputation  and 
ability,  and  it  proposes  to  give  particular  attention, 
under  Professor  Ely's  personal  direction,  to  social 
science  and  economics,  while  for  teachers  desiring 
special  work  it  will  endeavor  to  supply  everything 
that  could  be  asked. 


THE  MARTHA'S  VINEYARD  INSTITUTE. 

As  a summer  school  designed  particularly  for  teach- 
ers the  Martha's  Vineyard  Institute,  the  fifteenth 
annual  session  of  which  opens  on  July  11,  claims 
for  itself  ••  the  honorable  distinction  of  being  the 
oldest,  the  largest,  and  the  broadest  Bummer  school 
for  teachers  in  the  United  States.”  Its  attendance 
last  year  was  over  six  hundred,  representing  thirty- 
six  States  and  Territories.  The  work  is  of  the  most 
careful  and  systematic  nature.  Its  school  of  methods 
is  intended  to  indoctrinate  teachers  in  the  most  ap- 
proved ways  of  presenting  all  the  subjects  taught  in 
elementary  and  high  schools.  Its  academic  depart- 
ments include  the  Berlitz  School  of  Languages  and 
various  scientific,  philological,  arl  and  literature 
courses. 

THE  SCHOOL  AT  GLENS  FALLS. 

Another  summer  school  particularly  for  teachers 
will  hold  its  eighth  annual  session  at  Glens  Falls.  N. 
Y.,  during  the  three  weeks  beginning  Tuesday,  July 
19.  It  includes  schools  in  the  methods  of  teaching, 
in  languages,  in  science,  in  music,  etc., and  its  faculty 
comprises  a score  or  more  of  very  well  known  educa- 
tional leaders  and  instructors.  Glens  Falls  lies  be- 
tween Saratoga  and  Lake  George,  and  possesses  many 
points  of  attraction.  These  summer  institutes  for 
teachers  are  attaining  a high  degree  of  merit  which 
the  general  public  ought  more  fully  to  recognize,  and 
which  school  boards  least  of  all  can  afford  to  ignore. 

SUMMER  COURSES  AT  HARVARD. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  some  other  of  Harvard's 
recent  innovations,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  as 
to  the  broad  and  generous  spirit  that  lias  been  shown 
by  President  Eliot  and  the  governing  bodies  of  Har- 
vard, in  throwing  open  the  facilities  of  the  institution 
to  all  who  may  choose  to  enter  upon  one  or  more  of 
a most  interesting  and  stimulating  variety  of  special 
summer  courses.  These  include  for  the  Hummer  of 
1892  four  courses  in  chemistry,  two  in  botany,  two  in 
physics,  three  in  geology,  three  in  engineering,  two 
each  in  German,  French  and  physical  culture,  and 
single  courses  in  physiology,  American  history,  social- 
ism and  social  problems,  trigonometry,  horticulture, 
English,  history  and  art  of  teaching,  besides  courses 
at  the  medical  school  and  general  lectures  free  to 
students  in  any  of  the  courses.  Most  of  the  work  be- 
gins about  July  1 and  continues  some  six  weeks.  The 
courses  are  arranged  with  reference  to  the  needs  of 
general  students,  but  are  particularly  applicable  to 
teachers  or  those  who  intend  to  become  teachers. 

THF.  NEW  DEPARTURE  AT  CORNELL. 

The  good  example  of  Harvard  is  now  to  be  fol- 
lowed at  Ithaca.  N.  Y.  Summer  courses  will  l*> 
offered  at  Cornell  University  this  year,  its  libraries, 
lalxiratories  and  museums  being  opened  during  six 
weeks  of  July  and  August.  Instruction  will  be  given 
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in  botany,  chemistry,  mathematics,  philosophy, 
physics,  English,  French,  Herman,  Greek,  Latin, 
classical  archeology  and  physical  training.  These 
courses  are  offered  specially  for  teachers.  It  is  a prac- 
tical scheme  of  university  extension,  whereby  teachers 
will  themselves  be  taught  by  university  professors 
and  instructors  at  the  only  time  when  they  are  free 
from  other  duties.  The  cost  of  living  is  small  in 
Ithaca,  and  it  is  besides  a delightful  place  of  resi- 
dence, so  that  there  seems  no  reason  why  a large 
body  of  teachers  should  not  gather  there  this  year  for 
stndy  and  mutual  improvement. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  APPLIED  ETHICS. 

Readers  of  Tiik  Review  ok  Reviews  were  fully  in- 
formed last  year  of  the  success  of  the  experiment  at 
Plymouth,  Mass.,  of  a summer  school  of  applied^ 
ethics  aud  economics  founded  and  led  by  Professor 
Felix  Adler,  of  h'cw  York.  Professor  H.  C.  Adams, 
of  the  University  of  Michigan,  will  lie  director  of  the 
department  of  Economics,  Professor  C.  H.  Toy.  of 
Harvard,  will  be  Dean  of  the  school  and  director  of 
the  department  of  the  History  of  Religions,  and 
Professor  Felix  Adler  will  lie  director  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Ethics.  Each  of  the  directors  will  1st  sup- 
plemented and  assisted  in  his  department  by  several 
well-known  specialists,  who  will  give  short  courses 
of  lectures.  Mr.  S.  Bnms  Weston,  of  Philadelphia, 
is  Secretary  of  the  sch<s>l,and  Mr.  Nathaniel  Morton, 
of  Plymouth,  is  in  charge  of  local  arrangements. 


SUMMER  ROMANCE  AND  HISTORY 

No  more  delightful  summer  gathering  was  hell 
last  year  than  the  School  of  Romance  and  History  c 
Deerfield,  Mass.,  under  the  directorship  of  Professor 
L.  J.  B.  Lincoln.  Among  the  lecturers  in  attend- 
ance last  year  were  Mr.  Titus  Munson  Coan.  Mr. 
Hamilton  W.  Maine,  Mr.  George  W.  Cable,  Mr.  F 
H.  Stoddard,  and  other  writers  and  speakers  of  Ixk— 
distinction.  It  is  intended  by  Professor  Lincoln  that 
the  gathering  this  summer  shall  be  as  interesting  in 
every  respect  as  last  year.  The  school  will  be  in  ses- 
sion for  about  two  weeks  at  the  last  of  July  and  in 
the  first  days  of  August.  Deerfield  is  famous  for  its 
colonial  museum,  in  which  are  treasured  all  the  para- 
phernalia of  early  New  England  life.  The  place  has 
manifold  charms,  and  the  summer  school  will  he  in 
agreeable  harmony  with  its  environment. 

SAUVEUR  SCHOOL  OF  LANGUAGES. 

Professor  Sauvenr's  Summer  College  of  Languages 
will  Is-  held  this  year  at  the  Phillips  Exeter  Academy. 
Exeter,  N.  H.  This  will  be  the  seventeenth  session 
of  Dr.  Sauveur's  well-known  summer  school  for  the 
teaching  of  languages  by  the  natural  method  : and 
the  very  great  success  both  of  the  method  and  of  its 
application  in  these  summer  sessions  is  universally 
acknowledged.  The  school  will  open  on  July  7 and 
close  on  August  lit.  Instruction  will  be  given  in 
French,  German,  Spanish,  Italian,  Greek,  and  Latin. 


VI.  SOME  FOREIGN  OCCASIONS  OF  THIS  YEAR. 


THE  COLUMBIAN  CELEBRATION  AT  GENOA. 

Dr.  Lnigi  Roversi,  chief  editor  of  II  Proyremo  Italo- 
Americauo,  New  York,  has  kindly  prejiared  for  the 
benefit  of  our  readers  the  following  account  of  the 
very  attractive  and  imjHirtant  exhibition  which  the 
jieople  of  Genoa,  under  the  auspices  of  King  Humbert 
and  the  Italian  Government,  will  open  dnring  the  pres- 
ent year : 

••  Genoa,  the  birthplace  of  Christopher  Coluinbns, 
will  celebrate  the  four  hnndredth  anniversary  of  the 
discovery  of  America  with  a series  of  splendid  festi- 
vities. of  which  the  principal  feature  will  lie  a great 
Italian-American  exhibition,  under  the  high  patronage 
of  His  Majesty  King  Hnmliert.  This  exhibition  will 
open  in  June,  and  will  continne  until  Novem- 
ber. It  will  lie  held  in  a space  comprising  150,000 
square  yards  of  park  land  between  the  sea,  the  town 
of  Bisagno,  the  river  BLsagno.  the  Genoa-Pisn  Rail- 
road. and  the  new  districts  of  Carignana  and  San 
Vincenzo.  Besides  the  usual  sections  of  an  exhibition 
(such  as  mechanical  arts,  industrial,  fine  arts,  etc.), 
this  will  have  a very  large  building  and  special  accom- 
modations for  the  exhibits  of  the  American  govern- 
ments, for  an  historical  exhibition  referring  to  the  era 
of  Columbus,  for  the  exhibition  of  the  Catholic  missions 
in  America,  and  for  horticultural,  floriculture! , and 


like  displays.  In  the  grounds  there  will  be  represented 
the  Abyssinian  village  of  Ghinda,  an  Italian  posses- 
sion lie  tween  the  confines  of  Eritrea  and  Abyssinia, 
with  the  indigenous  customs,  festivities  and  industriie. 
There  will  be  an  electric  lighthouse  of  a power  of  180.- 
000  candles,  the  greatest  of  its  kind  in  the  word,  pro- 
jecting its  luminous  ray  to  the  distance  of  sixty -five 
kilometers.  A great  historical  festivity  and  tourna- 
ment will  reproduce  the  costumes  of  the  Columbian 
era,  and  at  the  Carlo  Felice  Theatre  will  be  repre- 
sented for  the  first  time  the  new  opera,  “ Christopher 
Columbus,"  of  Baron  Franchetti.  On  the  same  oc- 
casion will  take  place  the  inauguration  of  the  gigantic 
monuments  of  Garibaldi  and  the  Duke  of  Galhera.  the 
philanthropist  who  bestowed  20,000,000  francs  npm 
the  city  of  Genoa  for  benevolent  purposes  and  for  im- 
proving the  bay.  At  Genoa,  dnring  the  Columbian 
festivities,  there  will  be  held  international  congresses 
of  history,  geography,  international  legislation,  etc." 

THE  EXHIBITION  AT  MADRID. 

The  Spanish  Government  some  time  ago  decided  to 
make  fitting  commemoration  this  year  of  the  fourth 
centennial  of  the  discovery  of  America,  and  one  of 
the  chief  features  of  the  occasion  at  Madrid  is  to  be 
an  exhibition  comprising  American  objects  of  every 
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kind,  with  special  relation  to  the 
condition  of  North,  South  and  Cen- 
tral America  prior  to  and  dnring 
the  period  of  discover)’  and  coloni- 
zation. The  exhibition  will  open  on 
September  12th  and  continue  until 
the  last  day  of  the  year.  There  has 
lieen  erected  in  Madrid  a splendid 
new  palace  known  as  the  “ Li- 
brary and  National  Museum,” 
which  will  be  inaugurated  on  this 
occasion,  and  in  which  the  exhibi- 
tion will  lie  held,  together  with 
other  structures  in  the  Park  of 
Madrid.  This  most  interesting 
occasion  should  induce  many  thou- 
sands of  Americans  to  visit  Spain, 
as  well  as  to  patronize  the  grand 
exposition  at  Genoa.  It  should  lie 
noted  that  from  the  7th  to  the  11th 
of  October  the  Spaniards  have  ar- 
ranged for  an  “ Americanist  Con- 
gress” to  be  held  in  the  convent 
of  La  Robida,  province  of  Hueloa, 
this  being  the  identical  place  where 
Columbus  unfolded  his  great  pluns 
and  proposals.  It  will  be  attended 
by  eminent  historical  und  anti- 
quarian scholars. 


SUMMER  THEOLOGY  AT  OXFORD. 


PRINCIPAL  FAIRBAIRN,  OF  MANSFIELD  COLLEOF.,  OXFORD. 


Among  the  foreign  gatherings 
which  will  liave  interest  for  Amer- 
icans this  summer  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Summer  School  of  The- 
ology at  Oxford,  England,  under 
the  auspices  of  Mansfield  College, 
whose  distinguished  head,  Prin- 
cipal Fairbairn,  has  during  March 
and  a portion  of  April  given  lect- 
ure courses  in  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York,  and  also  in  the  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  of  Yale  College.  This  Oxford  Sum- 
mer School  will  open  upon  the  18th  of  July  and 
continue  for  about  two  weeks.  Some  forty  lectures 
will  be  given  by  the  most  distinguished  theologians 
and  Biblical  scholars  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in- 
cluding Principal  Fairbairn,  Professor  Driver,  Pro- 
fessor Massie,  Professors  Duds  and  Bruce  of  Edin- 
burgh, Professor  Snnday,  Principal  Cave  and  still 
others.  Theological  students  and  clergymen  of  va- 
rious denominations  arc  anticipating  this  summer 
school  as  a great  privilege. 

OXFORD  SUMMER  INSTRUCTION. 

Dr.  Fairbairn  is  also  announced  as  one  of  the 
distinguished  group  of  lecturers  who  will  conduct  the 
“ Oxford  Summer  Meeting  for  University  Extension 
Students  and  Others."  The  courses  will  open  on  Jnly 
29,  and  continue  until  August  26.  General  history 
and  economics ; theology  and  church  history:  the 
Greek  drama  and  Greek  art ; Hebrew,  Greek.  Ger- 


man and  other  languages ; biology,  rhemstiry,  Ixitany 
and  other  sciences  ; such  are  some  of  the  subjects  of 
the  summer  school.  The  following  brilliant  galaxy 
of  lectures  is  announced:  Mr.  John  Addington  Sy- 
monds,  Mr.  Walter  Pater,  Professor  Dowden,  Dr. 
Fitch,  Dr.  Fairliairn,  Mr.  Jackson,  A.R.A..  Pro- 
fessor Burdon  Sanderson,  Messrs.  Gore,  Bran  dram, 
A Sidgwiek,  Moulton,  Hudson  Shaw,  Collingwisxl, 
Mackinder,  York  Powell,  Wicksteed,  Churton  Col- 
lins, Morse,  Stephens,  etc.,  and  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward. 

THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION. 

Of  all  the  regular  summer  gatherings  in  the  mother 
country  that  attract  intelligent  visitors,  by  far 
the  most  interesting  and  important  is  the  world- 
famed  British  Association,  which  will  hold  its  sixty- 
second  annual  meeting  this  year  at  Edinburgh.  Scot- 
land. The  sessions  will  continue  for  one  week  and 
will  begin  August  3.  As  our  readers  will  rememlier, 
the  Association  met  last  year  at  Cardiff,  under  the 
Presidency  of  Dr.  Huggins.  The  President  for  this 
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year  is  Sir  Archibald  Geikie,  the  eminent  Scotch 
geogolist,  who  is  Director-General  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  who  was  knighted 
by  the  Queen  on  her  last  birthday.  The  British 
Association  works  in  eight  sections,  distinguished  by 
the  first  eight  letters  of  the  alphabet,  as  follows  : A, 
Mathematics  and  Physics ; B,  Chemistry ; C,  Geology ; 
D.  Biology ; E.  Geography ; F,  Economic  Science 
and  Statistics ; G,  Mechanics ; H,  Anthropology. 
Americans  are  always  made  very  welcome  at  these 
great  yearly  gatherings,  and  the  social  as  well  as  the 
educational  and  scientific  asj>ectH  of  the  Association 
meetings  are  eagerly  anticipated  by  the  thousands  of 
veterans  who  are  habitual  attendants.  Many  interest- 
ing excursions  are  always  arranged  to  points  of 
interest  in  the  vicinity  of  the  place  of  meeting. 

THE  CONFERENCES  AT  GRINDELWALD. 

The  attention  of  American  travelers,  particularly 
of  clergymen  and  students,  and  of  men  and  women 
interested  in  religious  movements  of  the  day,  is  in- 
vited to  a scries  of  so-called  “Reunion  Conferences,” 
which  will  be  held  this  summer  at  Grindelwald  in 
.Switzerland,  under  the  management  of  Dr.  Lunn.  of 
London.  Editor  of  the  Review  of  the  Churches.  The 
conference  will  begin  on  June  29  and  will  continue 
through  the  month  of  Jnlv.  Another  series  of  con- 
ferences will  be  held  at  the  same  place  in  the  month 


of  September.  Distinguished  leaders  of  religious 
thought  in  England,  representing  both  the  Established 
Church  and  the  different  bodies  of  Non-conformists, 
will  participate  in  the  conferences,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity is  one  which  many  Americans  will  be  glad  to 
embrace.  The  ex{>ensee  of  transportation  and  living 
will  be  comparatively  small,  and  the  recreative  side 
of  the  outing  will  not  be  neglected.  The  lectures  and 
conferences  will  all  be  held  in  the  evening,  so  that 
the  entire  day  may  be  given  up  to  mountain-climbing 
and  vacation  pursuits. 

VIENNA  EXPOSITION  OF  MUSIC  AND  DRAMA. 

Among  the  special  foreign  attractions  worthy  the 
attention  of  American  visitors  may  be  noted  an  inter- 
national exposition  to  be  held  this  summer  in  Vienna, 
devoted  to  the  kindred  arts  of  music  and  the  drama, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Princess  Mettemich.  The 
great  annual  German  festival  is  to  be  held  this  year 
in  Vienna,  and  will  form  a feature  of  the  expoaitinn. 
All  the  principal  countries  of  Europe  will  make 
presentation  of  their  national  plays  and  operas, 
and  Vienna  will  entertain  actors,  singers,  compos- 
ers, playwrights  and  a great  company  of  personages 
connected  with  literary,  dramatic  and  musical  art 
from  every  part  of  the  world.  France  will  be  as 
well  represented  as  the  Germanic  countries,  and 
Greece,  Russia  and  Japan  will  have  representative 
companies  of  actors  on  the  ground. 


NEW  YORK  COLLEGE  FOR  THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

BY  WALTER  L.  HERVEY. 


THE  announcement  that  the  respective  Boards  of 
Trustees  of  Columbia  College  and  of  the  New 
York  College  for  the  Training  of  Teachers  have 
agreed  upon  a plan  of  union,  the  details  of  which  are 
now  being  perfected,  following  as  it  does  close  upon 
the  remarkable  development  of  the  latter  institution, 
is  a significant  commentary  upon  the  importance  that 
the  entire  subject  of  education  has  assumed  in  this 
country.  After  outgrowing  in  four  years  the  build- 
ings that  had  for  forty-seven  years  lieen  the  home  of 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  and  acquiring, 
through  the  gift  of  one  of  its  Trustees,  Mr.  George 
W.  Vanderbilt,  a valuable  site  of  twenty  lota  on 
Bloomingdole  Heights,  adjoining  the  proposed  site  of 
Colombia,  the  New  York  College  for  the  Training  of 
Teachers  announces  that  a building  fund  of  $150,0011 
has  lawn  secured,  appeals  to  the  public  for  $250,000 
more  to  complete  the  entire  amount  necessary,  and  is 
now  to  hold  a unique  place  in  the  university  system 
of  Columbia,  just  as  it  has  from  the  beginning  held  a 
unique  place  among  educational  institutions. 

The  peculiar  significance  that  attaches  to  these 
events  arises  not  so  much  from  the  fact  that  Colum- 
bia, in  completing  an  alliance  with  a fourth  profes- 
sional school,  has  laid  the  capstone  of  her  university 
structure  ; or  from  the  fact  that  the  New  York  Col- 
lege for  the  Training  of  Teachers  by  this  union  is  as- 


sured a high  standard  of  scholarship  and  gains  pres- 
tige and  breadth  by  contact  with  university  instruc- 
tion and  a university  atmosphere;  it  arises  rather 
from  the  fact  that  these  developments,  as  part  of  a 
great  forward  movement  in  education,  have  given 
renewed  emphasis  to  the  fitness  of  the  study  of  edu- 
cational science  as  a university  discipline,  and  have 
secured  for  the  training  of  the  teacher  the  important 
place  that  it  deserves  to  hold. 

THE  "FORWARD  MOVEMENT”  Di  EDUCATION. 

No  one  who  lias  not  marked  the  educational  prog- 
ress of  the  world,  odimtry  by  country,  during  the 
past  two  years,  can  fully  appreciate  the  extent  of  the 
marvelous  educational  awakening,  of  which  the 
changes  in  our  own  country  are  only  typical.  What- 
ever be  the  end — whether  the  requirements  of  abso- 
lutism, as  in  Germany;  of  republicanism,  as  in 
France,  whose  educational  budget  has  increased  more 
tlian  sevenfold  in  twenty  years;  of  industrialism,  as  in 
England;  or  of  civilization,  as  in  Madagascar— edu- 
cation is  recognized  as  the  most  direct  and  surest 
means  to  that  end.  And  as  the  training  of  the 
teacher  is  the  heart  of  education,  every  argument  for 
education  gives  immense  reinforcement  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  training  of  the  teacher. 

It  is  no  less  true  that  every  argument  Against  cur- 
rent educational  systems  has  also  borne  fruit  in  a 
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•quickened  sense  of  the  need  of  training  the  teacher.  In 
our  own  country,  naturally  enough,  this  impetus  has 
come  both  from  without  and  from  within  the  school 
system  ; within,  from  those  who  have  ideals  ; without, 
from  those  who  have  bumped  against  realities.  The 
educationist,  on  the  one  hand,  urging  that  “ our  sys- 
tems are  blind  and  bound  ; ” the  man  of  affairs,  on  the 
other  hand,  saving,  “You  are  sending  my  boys  into 
the  world  not  only  sans  eyee  and  sans  hands,  but  sans 
head — judgment,  executive  ability,  practical  power. 

It  is  a significant  fact  that  the  New  York  College 
for  the  Training  of  Teachers,  the  first  of  its  type  to 
be  established  in  this  country,  was  founded  not  by 
•educationists,  but  by  a group  of  men  and  women  to 
whom  education  in  general,  and  the  training  of 
teachers  in  particular,  meant  the  surest  road  to  the 
betterment  of  the  conditions  which  they  so  deplored. 

THE  TEACHER'S  PROFESSIONAL  COURSE. 

Individualism , adjustment,  integration,  are  the  key 
words  to  modem  life ; they  must  be  the  watchwords 
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of  the  modem  school.  How  shall  the  teacher  be 
trained  to  fulfill  these  requirements  ? This  is  the  prob- 
lem that  confronts  those  who  would  plan  a course 
for  the  teacher's  professional  training.  The  school 
must  not  only  be  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the 
time ; it  must  lie  in  advance  of  it ; the  pupils  of  to- 
day must  solve  the  problems  not  of  to-day,  but  of 


to-morrow.  And  the  training  college  for  teachers 
must  be  in  advance  of  the  school ; it  is  not  enough 
that  it  be  up  with  the  time  or  that  it  be  in  advance 
of  it,  as  is  a retail  merchant  who  orders  his  summer 
stock  in  the  previous  winter,  or  even  as  the  manu- 
facturer whose  preparation  anticipates  demand  by 
years.  It  is  not  a question  of  forecast  merely ; it  is  a 
matter  of  insight.  And  so  the  course  of  a teacher’s 
training  college  must  go  back  to  first  principles.  It 
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must  inquire : “ What  should  the  end  of  educa- 
tion be  in  any  age  ? ” It  must  develop  the  general 
principles  governing  the  attainment  of  that  end.  It 
must  study  the  historical  development  of  these  prin- 
ciples in  their  application  to  the  problems  of  every 
past  age,  and  to  the  problems  of  the  present ; and  it 
mnst  also  interrogate  the  spirit  of  the  present  age  for 
the  signs  of  the  times  to  come. 

It  is  evident  that  only  in  the  university,  with  the 
university  spirit  from  the  university  point  of  view, 
can  such  insight  be  gained.  From  this  stand|>oint 
can  best  lie  appreciated  the  literature  of  education,  its 
systems,  leaders  in  reform,  and  its  periods  of  develop- 
ment. Whatever,  then,  mnv  bo  the  place  of  normal 
schools  and  of  those  agencies  that  train  the  rank  and 
file  in  the  method  and  technic  of  the  teaching  art,  the 
place  of  the  College  for  the  Training  of  Teachers  is  in 
organic  relation  with  a great  University.  In  this 
truth  lies  the  significance  of  the  establishment,  thir- 
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teen  years  ago,  of  the  department  of  pedagogy  in  the 
University  of  Michigan,  an  example  which  has  since 
been  followed  by  most  of  the  universities  of  the  higher 
type  in  this  country.  But  there  is  an  essential  differ- 
ence hetween  a department  of  pedagogy,  or  school  of 
pedagogy,  and  a college  for  the  training  of  teachers. 
The  undergraduate  study  of  pedagogy  cannot  com- 
mand the  time,  the  maturity  of  mind,  and  the  com- 
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pleteness  of  method  requisite  to  thorough  pedagogic 
training.  Training  implies  something  more  than 
lectures ; the  insight  of  the  scholar  must  lie  supple- 
mented by  the  practical  skill  and  professional  point 
of  view  of  the  teacher.  Only  by  constant  contact 
with  the  children  in  school  can  this  spirit  and  this 
skill  be  gained ; the  ono  by  absorption,  for  it  cannot 
be  taught ; the  other,  by  actual  practice,  for  it  can 
neither  lie  tanght  nor  absorbed. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  OBSERVATION  AND  PRACTICE. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  a School  of  Observation 
and  Practice,  in  addition  to  the  courses  in  the  history, 
science  and  art  of  teaching,  is  an  organic  part  of  tho 
training  college,  just  as  the  training  college  is  an  or- 
ganic part  of  a university.  This  scliuol  must  bo  com- 
plete; extending  from  the  kindergarten,  with  chil- 
dren as  young  as  three  years  of  age,  through  the  lower 
schools,  to  tho  hist  year  of  the  high  school,  with  its 
pupils  as  old  as  IN  or  10.  It  must  lie  typical;  permit- 


ting no  features  that  are  not  fairly  characteristic  of 
the  schools  of  the  whole  country.  It  must  be  thor- 
oughly organized;  under  the  supervision  of  the  beads 
of  departments  and  their  assistants,  haring  its  own 
staff  of  skilled  teachers,  and  permitting  practice- 
teaching only  a small  proportion  of  the  time,  ami 
then  only  by  such  pupils  as  possess  education,  special 
training,  and  self-command.  Experience  has  repeat  - 
edly  proved  that  unless  these  conditions  be  present 
this  system  can  hardly  escape  becoming  a travesty 
on  teaching — as  grievous  a wrong  to  the  pupil's 
minds,  as  vivisection  —especially  in  unskilled  hands 
— would  lie  to  their  bodies.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
history  of  this  college  has  clearly  shown  that  where 
faculty,  assistants,  staff  and  intending  teachers,  bend 
their  combined  energies  toward  the  training  of  the 
children  in  the  school,  the  result  may  work  the  highest 
advantage  to  all  concerned,  and  the  School  of  Ob- 
servation and  Practice  may  so  far  approach  the  ideal 
school  as  to  charge  a fair  rate  of  tuition  and  still  be 
obliged  to  turn  away  applicant*  for  admission. 

THE  LABORATORY  METHOD  IN  PEDAOOOY. 

Not  only  in  the  practice  work  do  the  intending 
teachers  come  in  contact  with  the  practical  side  of 
education,  but  in  the  planning  of  courses  of  study, 
and  in  the  discussion  of  individual  cases,  faculty  and 
students  are  in  constant  consultation,  aiding  each 
other  in  adapting  means  to  ends  in  school  manage- 
ment. and  together  working  out  the  lurger  problem# 
of  school  organization  and  reform. 

The  presence  of  the  children  is  significant  from  still 
another  aspect.  Each  individual  child  is  a study.  He 
is  to  the  student  of  education  what  a rock  is  to  the 
geologist ; or  a flower  to  the  botanist.  Pyschology 
for  the  teacher  means  child-study.  It  is  a science,  the 
data  of  which  are  objective  as  well  as  subjective. 
And  it  must  be  pursued  by  the  method  of  induction, 
through  olieervation  and  experiment,  rather  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  insight  into  concrete  cases  than  of 
developing  a consistent  body  of  doctrine. 

an  epoch  in  the  history  of  education. 

If  the  New  York  College  for  the  Training  of 
Teachers  aimed  no  higher  than  to  train  its  own  im- 
mediate students,  by  these  courses  in  theoretical  and 
practical  pedagogy,  for  positions  of  usefulness  in  the 
secondary  Bchools,  and  in  the  normal  schools— a# 
teachers,  supervisors,  siiecialists  and  principals— it 
would  jnstly  appeal  to  the  interest  and  the  support 
of  pnblic-spirited  citizens,  as  a unique  and  successful 
attempt  to  uphold  and  to  realize  an  educational  ideal : 
an  attempt  to  found  in  America  an  institution  for  the 
training  of  teachers  that  should  rank  with  any  of  the 
old  world,  while  possessing  distinctive  features  that 
mark  it  as  the  outgrowth  of  American  conditions, 
and  adapted  to  American  needs.  The  statement  con- 
tained in  Circular  of  Information  No.  8,  recently 
issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington. 
« that  the  founding  of  an  institution  which  emlxdies 
snch  an  ideal  is  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  educa- 
tion,M would  still  be  fairly  justified. 

But  the  New  York  College  for  the  Training  of 
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Teachers  has  a higher  claim  upon  onr  interest  and  our 
regard.  Few  chapters  in  the  history  of  the  educa- 
tional enterprises  of  the  present  decade  will  be  more 
interesting  than  that  which  describes  the  growth — 
for  it  was  a growth,  not  a creation — of  the  germ  idea 
of  this  institution.  At  first,  eight  years  ago.  it  was 
nothing  more  than  a conviction  that  something  must 
be  done  to  bring  the  modem  school  and  modem  life 
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more  into  touch  with  each  other ; then,  as  the  Indus- 
trial Education  Association  for  the  agitation  and  pro- 
motion of  educational  reforms,  it  entered  upon  the 
work  of  publishing  and  disseminating  literature  bear- 
iu  ' upon  the  solution  of  these  problems ; it  estab- 
lished a school  where  children  might  be  taught,  by 
effective  methods,  the  subjects  peculiar  to  the  new 
e location.  But  for  this  school  teachers  must  be 
tr, lined  ; nnd  for  other  schools,  who  had  grasped  the 
snne  idea,  teachers  must  lie  provided ; and  not  merely 
a small  arc,  but  the  entire  curriculum  must  be 
brought  into  harmony  with  the  new  ideas.  And  so, 
fuuilly.  ns  an  after-thought — but  a most  logical  after- 
thought— came  the  foundation  and  maintenance  of  a 
college  for  the  training  of  teachers,  where  principles 
might  lie  disseminated,  problems  solved  and  processes 
effectively  illustrated,  as  by  an  object  lesson. 

This  was  the  central  thought  out  of  which  this 
movement  sprang.  This  is  still  its  life-principle:  and 
it  may  readily  be  believed  that  the  training  of  the 
teachers  nnd  the  education  of  the  children  suffer 


nothing — gain  rather — by  being,  after  all,  means  in 
the  working  out  of  a more  comprehensive  end. 

AN  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

What  has  the  New  York  College  for  the  Training 
of  Teachers  accomplished  to  justify  it  in  the  eyes  of 
those  who  have  founded  it  uuil  shouldered  its  respon- 
sibilities? While  it  is,  of  course,  difficult,  among  so 
many  kindred  agencies,  to  distinguish  causes  from 
effects,  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  the  publications  of  the 
Association  ginned  a wide  circulation  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad;  that  the  New  York  College  for 
the  Training  of-  Teachers  is  tiedav  acknowledged  by 
many  to  have  been  the  source  of  their  first  impulse 
and  their  first  direction  in  pushing  measures  of  re- 
form: that  at  the  present  time,  through  a force  of 
skilled  instructors,  maintained  at  the  college  and 
sent  out  by  the  day,  instruction  in  some  of  the  new 
subjects  of  the  curriculum  has  Iteen  made  jsissible  in 
seventeen  different  places  and  for  over  two  thousand 
pupils;  that  the  faculty,  instructors  and  advanced 
students  are  still  continually  at  work  upon  the  prob- 
lems of  correlation  and  organization,  and  in  their  own 
school  and  college  have  been  able  to  bring  the  differ- 
ent branches  closer  together:  and  that,  by  exlunistive 
series  of  experiments,  they  have  so  far  succeeded  in 
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demonstrating  the  possibility,  in  reducing  the  cost  of 
objective  and  inductive  methods,  as  to  remove  the 
chief  objections  to  their  introduction.  Models  of 
courses  of  study  and  apparatus  have  been  sent  to  va- 
rious cities  and  towns  throughout  the  country  to  aid 
school  officers  in  deciding  U]s>n  measures  of  reform. 
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Testimony  as  to  the  value  of  the  constructive  work 
that  has  been  accomplished  thus  far  has  been  received 
from  those  who  are  charged  with  the  distribution  of 
the  Peabody,  Slater,  and  other  funds,  as  well  as  from 
the  representatives  of  the  public  and  private  schools. 

SOME  CURRENT  PROBLEMS  IN  EDUCATION. 

Some  of  the  problems,  both  on  the  aide  of  secondary 
education  and  on  the  side  of  normal  training,  that 
have  not  yet  reached  solution,  are  the  following : 

How  may  the  relations  ljetween  the  kindergarten 
and  the  school  lie  so  adjusted  that  the  kindergarten 
may  neither  be  unduly  differentiated  from  the  primary 
school  nor  lose  its  own  peculiar  method  ami  spirit? 
How  may  the  years  of  the  grammar-school  course  be 
so  spent  that  the  youth  may  have  value  received  for 
his  time  and  energy,  and  that  American  boys  and 
girls  may  no  longer  be  behind  those  of  other  nations  ? 
How  may  the  study  of  natural  science  form  a part  of 
the  work  of  each  year  of  the  child  in  school,  in  har- 
mony with  other  studies,  and  not  degenerating  into 
cram  on  the  one  hand  or  play  on  the  other?  How- 
may  the  four  years  of  the  high  school  utilize  the  same 
principle  of  election  that  has  borne  such  abundant 
fruit  in  the  four  years  of  the  college  ; so  that,  as  the 
student  of  the  college  is  enabled  to  follow  his  bent  and 
prepare  for  his  life  work,  the  student  of  the  high 
school  may  choose  from  a rich  course  those  branches 
for  which  he  is  by  nature  best  fitted,  and  which  will 
l>eur  most  directly  up  in  his  sjiecial  work,  whether  he 
enter  business,  a profession,  the  technical  school,  or  the 
college  ? In  fine,  how  may  the  life  of  the  child,  while 
laying  foundations  for  the  life  that  now  is,  not  fail  of 
building  ulso  for  the  life  that  is  to  conic  ? 

In-  the  method  of  normal  training,  also,  in  this 
country,  we  are  just  beginning  to  find  true  fonnda- 
tious ; a beginning  has  lieen  made  in  placing  upon  a 
scientific  basis  the  study  of  children  as  individuals, 
with  a view  to  prescribing  their  physical,  mental  and 
moral  regimen.  This  has  been  attempted  in  the  New 
York  College  for  the  Training  of  Teachers  and  else- 
where. and  combined  efforts  cannot  fail  to  produce 
results  of  permanent  value.  But  while  in  Germany 
the  pedagogue  is  “ as  loyal  to  his  Herbart  as  he  is  to 
his  Emperor  ’’—perhaps  more  so,  just  now — we  in 
America  prefer  to  work  out  our  own  enlightenment, 
even  at  the  risk  of  remaining  in  the  dark  a while 
longer.  So  the  study  and  teacliiug,  from  the  teacher's 
standpoint,  of  psychology,  ethics,  pedagogics,  and  the 
history  of  education,  has  been,  and  still  often  is,  crude 
and  bookish  ; either  puerile  or  formal. 

“TO  TEACH  AND  TO  SUPPLY  THE  WORLD  WITH  ITS 
TEACHERS.” 

There  can  be  little  doiilit  that  the  establishment  of 
reciprocal  relations  between  such  an  institution  and 
a university  will  not  only  react  beneficially  on  lioth 
institutions,  but  upon  onr  whole  system  of  education. 
For  if  the  famous  dictum  of  Dr.  Fitch.  “ that  the 
great  function  of  the  university  is  to  teach,  and  to 
supply  the  world  with  its  .teachers,”  be  true,  it  is  a 
fitting  and  timely  provision  that  brings  a college  for 
the  training  of  teachers  into  organic  relations  with 


the  university— a co-ordinate  factor  with  its  other 
professional  schools. 

ATYPICAL  AMERICAN  TRAINING  COLLEGE. 

The  development  of  a typical  American  training 
college  on  broad,  liberal  and  distinctive  lines,  will 
also  be  practically  assured.  The  past  three  years 
has  shown  considerable  progress  towards  the  attain- 
ment of  this  ideal.  The  New  York  College  for  the 
Training  of  Teachers  has  drawn  students  from  eight- 
een States  of  the  Union,  forty  per  cent  of  them  from 
outside  of  New  York  State  ; experienced  teachers  who 
had  earned  both  the  right  to  a sabbatical  year  and  the 
ability  to  sjiend  it  profitably,  have  come  in  large  num- 
bers, and  the  proportion  of  college  graduates  seeking 
opportunities  for  professional  study  lias  steadilv 
increased ; post-graduate  facilities  have  multiplied 
apace,  and,  upon  the  foundation  of  methods  and 
principles  as  applying  to  the  elementary  school,  there 
has  developed  a system  of  courses  in  the  adaptation 
of  these  methods  and  principles  to  the  more  complex 
conditions  of  the  higher  schools : to  literature,  his- 
tory, Latin,  mathematics,  science,  manual  training. 

The  number  of  courses  offered  has  increased  twenty 
per  cent,  each  year;  through  the  adoption  of  the 
elective  system,  breadth,  freedom  and  specialization 
have  been  alike  attained  ; and  through  the  system  of 
extension  classes — to  cite  a further  instance  of  the 
public  spirited  policy  of  the  college — hundreds  of 
teachers  within  a radius  of  seventy-five  miles  of  the 
college,  unable  to  leave  their  work,  but  desiring  to 
study  the  science  of  their  art,  liave  been  enabled  to 
come  in  contact  with  educational  thought  and  activity. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  alliance  with  Columbia  all 
of  these  courses  will  be  prosecuted,  as  before,  and 
candidates  for  the  certificate  or  the  diploma  of  the 
college  will  be  received.  In  addition,  qualified  stu- 
dents. either  as  specials  or  as  candidates  for  the 
higher  degrees  in  post-  graduate  work,  would  not 
only  pursue  the  professional  courses  in  pedagogy,  in- 
cluding the  methods  of  teaching  the  English  language 
and  literature,  the  classical  languages,  mathematics, 
natural  science,  and  the  elementary  school  subjects, 
but  also  would  pursue  such  subjects  in  university  in- 
struction as  the  history  and  institutes  of  education, 
philosophy,  ethics,  sociology,  history,  and  the  like. 

AN  ATTRACTIVE  FIELD. 

A course  thus  enriched  and  unified,  with  the 
kindergarten  at  one  extreme  and  the  university  at  the 
other  in  one  organic  whole,  would  do  much  to  close 
up  the  ■'  disastrous  chasm"  that  still  exists  lie  tween 
the  interests  and  svmjiathies  of  college  and  school. 
Its  tendency  would  be  to  make  the  field  of  pedagogy 
so  attractive  that  increased  numbers  would  enter 
teaching  as  a profession ; the  standards  of  education 
in  our  country  would  be  raised,  and  the  wools  of  G. 
Stanley  Hall,  uttered  a little  more  than  a year  ago. 
and  truer  now  than  then,  would  find  abundant  justi- 
fication : “ Never  before  was  there  such  an  opportu- 
nity for  any  young  man  who  will  bum  liis  bridges  be- 
hind him  and  devote  himself  heart  and  soul  to  the 
history  and  philosophy  of  education.” 
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IN  the  first  half  of  this  century  there  lived  in  New 
Orleans  an  emigrant  from  Baltimore,  a strange, 
taciturn  man.  whose  methodical  eccentricities  were 
the  byword  of  the  community.  People  told  stories 
of  an  unhappy  youthful  love  affair  with  a beautiful 
and  wealthy  Creole  girl.  However  that  may  be, 
John  McDonogh  lived  apart  from  his  fellow-men 
except  when  private  duties  of  charity  drew  him 
near  them,  and  no  one  seems  to  have  conquered 
those  rough  and  salient  outworks  of  his  demeanor 
which  forliado  access  to  the  splendid  and  symmet- 
rical citadel  of  his  cliaracter. 

Tile  devotion  of  his  lonely  life  to  business,  his 
untiring  industry  and  exceptional  administrative 
ability,  resulted  in  making  him  one  of  the  richest 
men  in  the  United  States.  He  owned  enormous 
plantations  near  New  Orleans  and  an  army  of 
slaves ; these  latter  came  nearer  to  the  heart  in  the 
man  than  did  other  human  beings.  His  remarkable 
schemes  by  which  they  became  profit-sliaring  work- 
men and  subsequently  Liberian  colonists  make  an 
interesting  story.  But  it  is  another  story. 

As  a man  McDonogh  was  an  unsolved  enigma 
until  the  careful  and  detailed  sketch  of  his  life  by 
tin*  late  Colonel  William  Allan,  the  eminent  mil- 
itary historian  and  first  principal  of  McDonogh 
•School.  One  reads  this  and  finds  that  the  outwardly 
harsh,  practical  man  of  business  was  in  reality  a 
noble  epitome  of  a noble  idea — the  helping  of  others 
to  help  themselves. 

When  John  McDonogh  died  in  1850  his  will  pro- 
vided. among  many  other  charities,  that  one-eighth 
of  the  net  income  of  his  pro|>erty  should  bo  used  to 
establish  a farm  school  near  Baltimore.  It  was  to 
lx-  o|>ened  first  to  ls>ys  of  Baltimore,  then  of  Mary- 
land. and  next  to  those  of  the  great  maritime  cities, 
the  founder  having  made  the  greater  |>art  of  his 
wealth  in  the  coasting  trade  between  New  Orleans 
and  his  native  city. 

THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

Owing  to  an  endless  round  of  harassing  litigation 
and  the  difficulty  of  making  any  advantageous  dis- 
|xnnl  of  large  tracts  of  real  estate  in  Louisiana,  it 
was  some  twenty  years  after  McDonogh's  death 
before  the  trustees  of  the  fund  were  able  to  make 
an  active  beginning.  As  Mr.  McDonogh  specified 
in  his  legacy,  it  was  to  he  a farm  school  where 
poor  liovs  could  lx-  given  “a  plain  English  educa- 
tion.” But  with  great  good  judgmeut  tile  trustees 
decided  that  there  was  to  be  nothing  of  the  reform- 
atory aliout  the  school.  No  moral,  mental,  or  phys- 
ical hospital  was  desired  ; in  the  words  of  Colonel 
William  Allan,  the  first  princi|>al  and  second 
founder  of  the  institution,  “ nothing  but  a first- 
class  school  lias  lx-en  our  object.” 
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It  was  in  1873  that  Colonel  William  Allan  was 
called  from  a highly -appreciated  professorship  at 
the  Washington  and  Lee  University  and  put  at  the 
helm  of  this  very  experimental  craft.  With  the 
aid  and  co-operation  of  the  trustees — especially  of 
their  President,  Mr.  Samuel  M.  Tagart,  of  Balti- 
more— and  with  the  more  immediate  help  of  Mr. 

Duncan  C.  Lyle,  Colonel  Allan  brought  out  of  this 
chaotic  venture  the  best  boys’  Bchool— certainly  in 
its  class — in  the  United  States. 

A farm  of  835  acres  on  the  Western  Maryland 
Railroad  had  been  purchased.  With  considerable 
difficulty  the  mothers  and  guardians  of  33  boys 
were  persuaded  to  risk  their  sons  and  wards  in  the 
wilderness.  Now,  after  19  years,  there  are,  ac- 
cording to  a report  before  the  writer,  135  eager 
candidates  for  the  88  positions  annually  vacant  in 
the  membership  of  110. 

WHAT  M’DONOOH  IS. 

McDonogh  is  a little  community  off  to  itself ; 
form  of  government,  monarchical — absolute,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  necessarily  limited  type  in 
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city  schools.  A boy  wins  the  right  to  go  there  in  a 
competitive  examination.  When  he  gets  there  he 
is  given  uniforms,  a room,  a “nail,”  and  such  jier- 
quisites,  and  he  goes  out  with  109  other  boys 
show  what  he  is  worth.  He  lias  school  hours 
to  almost  as  full  as  the  purely  book  school  requires. 
In  addition,  he  will  in  the  course  of  a year  do 
some  regular  farm  work,  considerable  garden 
work : he  will  perhaps  be  taken  into  the  car- 
penter shop,  or  he  may  learn  printing  in  the  office 
of  the  school  paper.  The  Week.  He  will  certainly 
learn  to  hitch  up  a horse  and  drive  him,  to  handle  a 
hoe  and  an  axe,  to  use  a hammer  and  saw.  to  plant, 
cut,  and  husk  a big  corn  crop,  bind  and  thresh 
wheat,  and  many  other  things  which  would  make 
an  unwieldy  enumeration.  He  will  not  only  learn 
alnnit  these  things ; he  will  do  them,  day  in  and 
day  out.  And  when  this  regime  has  put  blood  and 
bone  and  energy  and  ambition  in  the  flaccid -looking 
youngster  of  the  city'  public  school,  he  will  learn  “on 
his  own  hook”  many  other  astonishing  things;  he 
will  become  a practical  encyclopaedia  of*  the  West- 
ern Maryland  fauna,  nor  will  that  part  of  the  flora 
which  inclines  toward  edible  nuts  and  fruits  be  a 
secret  to  him.  He  will  learn  to  play  baseball  and 
football  of  the  highest  character,  with  a “team 
work”  born  of  McDonogh  metnods  and  inspired  by 
the  active  participation  of  the  faculty.  He  will 
learn  to  stop  swearing,  and,  if  no  other  considera- 
tion apjM-al  to  him,  that  lying  is  bad  policy.  After 
all.  the  devil  is  put  to  a serious  disadvantage  when 


he  comes  to  a boy  who  is  healthy  and  busy,  wbn 
has  been  climbing  trees  or  pitching  hay  so  h*ni 
that  he  can  scarcely  get  a big  enough  supper. 
when  he  has  eaten  sufficient  for  at  least  one  &D<i  a 
half,  can  just  keep  out  of  bed  for  two  hours  of 
school  preparation,  and  who,  when  he  has  read**! 
his  couch,  will  sleep  like  a rock  until  he  is  forcibly 
routed  out  eight  hours  later. 

Many  discriminating  observers  of  boys,  (pm 
John  Locke  to  Rudyanl  Kipling,  have  descantd 
on  the  perils  of  the  ultra  “sheltered -home  system* 
McDonogh  is  the  antithesis  of  such  a system:  in 
extreme  cases  the  rigor  of  self-education  is  soften*! 
of  course,  by  the  dene  ex  machina  intervention  <i 
the  faculty.  It  would  have  satisfied  the  yearning 
of  Pestalozzi  and  his  pupil  for  passive  as  again.-! 
prescriptive  education.  The  Arnoldian  principled 
“local"  self-government  is  developed,  too.  to  a re- 
markably successful  degree,  the  authority  and 
influence  of  the  boy-officers  commanding  the  mili- 
tary battalious  being  exerted  throughout  the  ecm- 
omy  of  the  school. 

A DAY  AT  M’DONOOH. 

Let  us  follow  these  youngsters  through  a school 
day.  To  make  an  early  start  we  will  find  them  at 
5 : *29  a.  M.  distributed  in  a seemingly  dead  condi tioo 
throughout  the  four  large  well -ventilated  dormi- 
tories in  the  handsome  building  shown  by  our  cul 
These  dormitories  are,  however,  subdivided  int** 
private  rooms  by  partitions  which  stop  three  (f 
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four  feet  short  of  the  ceiling,  to  allow  the  free 
transmission  of  air.  One  minute  later  au  alarm- 
clock  brings  to  sudden  life  the  enterprising  youth 
who  holds,  for  the  yugr,  the  “ wake-up  job. ” The 
process  of  resuscitation  is  a considerable  one.  but 
when  each  of  the  109  has  formally  admitted  that 
he  is  awake,  his  persecutor  tinkles  a bell,  which 
means  that  in  five  minutes  everybody  must  be 
dressed. 

Then  an  officer— always  one  of  the  boys — inspects 
each  occupant  of  the  rooms  in  his  dormitory,  and 
if  he  has  failed  to  dress  himself,  the  delinquent  is 
punished  by  getting  in  McDonogh  parlance,  sev- 
eral “days  on  the  work-list''— a curious  system  of 
rewards  and  punishments  which  will  be  explained. 
Inspection  over,  each  youngster  makes  up  his  bed 
and  sweeps  and  dusts  his  room,  for  which  operations 
ten  minutes  are  allotted.  Here  is  another  oppor- 
tunity to  get  on  the  work-liBt,  when,  later  in  the 
day.  the  matron  searches  for  untidy  beds  and  dusty 
floors 

As  they  finish,  the  boys  tramp  down  the  great 
tower  stairs  to  their  ablutions  below,  where  order 
is  maintained  by  t&t  responsible  person  among 
them  who  has  the  “wash-room  job."  Then,  with 
clean  faces  and  brushed  hair,  there  is  a rush  for  the 
“blacking-cellar,"  where  the  “blacking  boss”  deals 
out  materials  for  a shine.  When  the  last  “after- 
you-on-that-shiner  1"  has  died  away,  many  are  at 
their  regular  jobs,  which  are  given  annually,  and 
for  which  so  many  “credits"  a week  are  paid,  ac- 
cording to  the  difficulty  nnd  responsibility  of  the 
task.  A credit  is  a reward:  it  cancels  n “day  on 
the  work  list  “ A boy’s  credits  are  his  assets:  if  he 
have  none  and  is  so  many  “days  on  the  work-list," 
they  are  the  measure  of  his  liabilities. 

One  boy  winds  up  the  gas-machine  Another 
briugs  up  from  the  dairy,  a quarter  of  a mile  dis- 
tant, the  great  pails  of  milk  and  pans  of  fresh  butter 
which  are  to  garnish  the  breakfast-table  The 
trustworthy  and  clerically  inclined  youth  who  keeps 
the  work  list  liook  w-rites  down  opimaite  each  boy's 
name  the  entries  of  debits  and  credits  for  the  pre- 
ceding day,  and  at  the  same  time  keo|«  order  in 
the  main  Boliool-room,  where  those  boys  not  hav- 
ing before-breakfast  johs  are  reading,  studying,  or 
drawing.  If  it  be  fall  or  early  winter  there  will  lie 
n band  or  two  of  the  more  enterprising  fellows  who 
have  obtained  permission  to  be  alwent  from  “late- 
up  inspection."  They  were  out  of  bed  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  are  now  fur  away  in 
the  woods  and  thickets  examining  their  rabbit  traps 
and  muskrat  barrels.  They  will  bob  up  just  in 
time  for  chapel,  with  additions  to  their  store  of 
game  nnd  pelts,  which  earn  them  no  inconsiderable 
pin-money. 

At  half  past  six  the  great  bell  tolls  for  chapel, 
which  is  succeeded  by  a short  discussion  by  the 
principil  of  the  newspajier  topics  of  the  day.  The 
march  out  of  the  school-room  takes  the  blue-coated 
coin|>any  to  “ inspection,”  which  is  a preliminary 
of  each  meal.  They  “fall  in”  ranks,  “op-n  order,” 
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and  are  severally  examined  by  the  officers  as  to 
their  hair  and  boots  and  buttons  and  suspenders  and 
clothes.  The  commanding  officer  inspects  his  sub- 
ordinates, gives  the  order  “close  ranks!"  and  the 
column  tramps  into  the  dining-room.  Each  of  the 
half-dozen  tables  has  au  officer  at  head  and  foot  to 
carve  and  to  keep  order. 

THE  SCHOOL-ROOM. 

Fifteen  minutes  after  breakfast  school  begins. 
Though  confessedly  a farm  school  and  a manual- 
training school,  indoor  studies  are  not  allowed  to 
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suffer  in  the  least.  The  writer  considers  that  this  is 
one  of  the  most  admirable  features  of  the  school: 
that  the  manual  and  technical  training  nre  not 
necessarily  ends  in  themselves,  but  are  means  to- 
ward a round,  symmetrical  development  of  both 
physical  nnd  psychical  piwers  The  value  of  such 
training  is  immeasurably  wider  in  its  scope  than 
when  it  is  merely  used  to  fit  a boy  for  engineering 
or  industrial  work  ; at  McDonogh  it  increases  to  a 
marked  degree  the  boy's  capacity  for  acquisition  of 
“book -learning.”  instead  of  injuring  or  supplunting 
that  ca|»city. 

From  eight  o’clock  until  half-past  one  nre  regular 
class  recitation  hours. 

In  the  lower  classes  arithmetic  is  very  admirably 
taught,  with  English,  geography,  and  free-hand 
drawing.  Those  boys  who  ]<nss  through  the  tlire 
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higher  classes  study  history,  botany,  the  elements 
of  physiology,  physics  anil  chemistry,  algebra, 
geometry,  trigonometry,  and  land-surveying  At- 
tention is  paid  to  mechanical  drawing  and  short- 
hand. while  all  are  carefully  instructed  in  music, 
according  to  the  express  wish  of  John  McDouogh. 
German  begins  in  the  fourth  class,  and  is  taught 
with  especial  thoroughness  through  the  four  higher 
grades 

■So  that,  with  the  addition  of  French  on  occasion. 


exception  ; there  is  absolutely  no  “helping"  or  hocus 
pocus  of  any  kind  in  examinations.  An  even 
bolder,  but  equally  true,  statement  is  that  the 
McDonogh  boy  does  not  “cram”  for  examinations: 
partly  liecause  he  is  practically  examined  every 
day,  and  the  term-marks  preponderate  in  value 
over  the  examination  averages,  and  partly,  I sup 
pose,  because  he  is  a healthy  individual  in  a healthy 
atmosphere,  not  a strained  organism  in  an  intel 
lectual  forcing-hed. 


THE  LIBRARY. 


graduates  are  prepared  for  any  of  the  colleges  of  the 
country,  and  those  who  enter  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University  find  themselves  in  rather  better  trim 
than  the  average  candidate  for  matriculation. 

AH  recitations  and  exercises  are  marked  with  the 
greatest  care.  The  record  of  each  boy — his  “aver- 
age"— is  published  once  a month  in  The  Week. 
After  “intermediate”  examinations  his  Christinas 
furlough  de[iends  in  length — from  six  to  nine  days — 
on  his  general  average . and  in  the  spring,  after 
“ finals,  “ his  summer  furlough — from  four  to  twelve 
days — depends  on  his  standing  for  the  whole  year. 
This  means  that  any  dishonest  method  of  obtaining 
a high  mark  is  virtually  robbing  a schoolmate  of 
holiday  The  result  is  a rule  t>'  which  there  is  no 


FARM.  HARDEN,  AND  WORKSHOPS. 

Before  ranks  are  broken  after  dinner  the  com- 
manding officer  “reads  out”  the  work  assigned  fot 
the  afternoon.  The  boys  are  sent  in  squads  to  the 
various  tasks,  each  squad  being  composed  of  many 
large  or  a few  Hinall  ones,  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  work.  One  of  the  boys — always  an 
officer,  if  there  be  one  on  the  squad — “bosses’  it. 
and  maintains  almost  military  discipline.  For 
instance,  the  “farm  squad”  will  read: 

Fitchett — boss ; 1 
Jones,  I 

Brown,  ]■  Cover  coni. 

Robinson, 
etc.,  J 
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But  before  work  is  begun  ranks  are  formed  for  a 
simple  battalion  drill  of  half  an  hour,  after  which 
those  boys  who  are  not  wanted  to  make  up  deficien- 
cies in  their  morning  recitations  may  play  baseliall 
for  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  At  the  expiration  of 
this  time  every  one  must  have  “changed"  to  his 
"work  clothes”  ready  for  the  afternoon’s  task. 

A tap  of  the  big  bell  sturts  a batiel  of  callB  from 
“bosses”  and  answers  from  the  membera  of  their 
squads,  and  all  thnt  have  to  work  repair  to  the 
farm,  garden,  or  workshops.  If  it  is  not  a busy 
season,  probably  those  boys  owning  many  “credits" 
will  be  free  to  their  own  devices,  while  their  less 
lucky  comrades  make  up  the  deficiency  in  their 
t>ank  account.  The  acme  of  after-dinner  bliss  comes 
to  a McDonogh  boy  on  hunting  or  baseball  intent 
when  he  can  say  “no  drill,  ain't  kept  in,  and 
haven’t  got  to  work  I” 

The  very  heaviest  kind  of  work  on  the  farm  can- 
not be  done  by  boys  of  ten  to  seventeen.  Planting, 
weeding,  cutting  and  husking  corn,  “binding”  and 
threshing  wheat,  piling  and  “putting  back"  hay, 
are  a few  of  their  tasks  there.  In  the  large  garden 
they  can  be  put  to  many  uses.  The  very  small  ones 
attend  to  wood,  coal,  and  yard-cleaning  about  the 
school  buildingH. 

The  boyB  make  famous  com-huskers,  and  it  is  a 
rare  treat  to  see  a contest  between  two  big  rival 
squads.  Tile  husking  squads  have  a standing  mem- 
bership arranged  at  the  1 loginning  of  the  season. 
Tile  two  are  given  as  nearly  as  possible  equal  or 


proportionate  “shares,”  and  the  great  thing  is  to 
finish  first. 

Feeling  runs  high,  and  nothing  abates  their  ut- 
most speed  except  the  necessary  taunts  shouted  over 
to  the  opposing  shock-row.  As  soon  as  two  boys 
finish  a shock  and  it  is  inspected  to  see  that  no  good 
ears  have  been  left,  they  rush  forward  to  a new  one, 
encouraging  their  comrades  to  exert  themselves. 
The  “buss"  must  learn  to  be  a good  general  in 
employing  the  most  advantageous  division  of  labor, 
in  keeping  up  the  spirits  and  energies  of  his  men, 
and  in  “kicking"  when  a “share"  is  thought  to  be 
unjust.  When  the  last  shock  is  put  through  with 
a tremendous  rush,  the  victors  gather  and  give  a 
cheer,  after  which,  it  must  be  said,  they  generally 
turn  in  and  “help  out"  the  conquered  ones. 

But  probably  not  half  the  boys  are  thus  occupied. 
Those  who  have  shown  a wish  and  aptitude  in  that 
direction  are  taken  into  the  printing-odlce,  where 
a weekly  pajier  is  put  forth.  The  Week  is  entirely 
the  work  of  the  boys,  editing,  make-up.  composing, 
press-work,  and  all.  No  great  literary  elegance  or 
subtlety  is  aimed  at,  but  the  little  periodical  fur- 
nishes. in  gixxl,  clean  English,  a complete  record 
of  the  affairs  of  the  school.  In  a number  at  hand 
ap|x-ar  brief  articles  on  “Mr.  Noble's  Second  Lect- 
ure,” “Visitors’  Day,"  “The  Allan  Debating  Soci- 
ety.” “Busts  of  John  McDonogh,"  the  Work-list 
Re|xirt,  etc.,  etc.  The  typography  is  a thing  of 
Ix-auty  ; old  printers  say  it  is  the  liest  they  ever  saw. 
In  addition  to  The  Week,  the  printing-office  puts 
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forth  the  school  catalogues,  occasional  addresses, 
etc, 

Probably  another  score  of  boys  will  be  found  at 
work  in  the  shops,  where,  after  drawing  their 
models  to  scale,  the  young  carpenters  and  moulders 
make  them  out  of  wood  or  iron.  Several  may  be 
engaged  on  practical  jolis — making  a new  table  for 
the  dining-room,  building  a flight  of  steps  for  a 
terrace,  or  putting  in  an  electric  hell.  President 
Daniel  C.  Oilman  would  find  here  a refutation  of 
the  opinion  he  expresses  iu  that  charming  little 
essay.  “A  Plea  for  the  Education  of  the  Hand," 
that  manual-training  institutions  cannot  hope  to 
profit  by  the  results  of  the  students’  work.  Aston- 
ishingly clever  hands  have  Borne  of  these  youngsters 
for  the  chisel  and  the  lathe.  The  sho[>e  are  sup- 
ported  by  the  proceeds  of  $80,000  left  for  that  pur- 
jiose  by  the  late  Zen  as  Bamum 

A half-dozen  light-fingered  boys  are  copying  on 
the  caligTaph,  which,  with  the  shorthand  studies, 
gives  nn  invaluable  training  to  those  who  are  to 
enter  business  offices. 

Out  in  the  field  a surveying  squad  is  cutting  off 
ten-acre  lots  for  the  farm  superintendent,  finding 
levels  for  the  new  water-main,  or  sometimes  en- 
gaged in  much  more  delicate  and  complicated 
work. 

One  boy  has  an  especial  talent  for  draughting, 
and  he  is  outlining  and  coloring  on  linen  a huge 
map  of  one  of  the  battle-fields,  to  be  used  in  illus- 
trating lectures. 


Another  is  at  work,  with  assistants,  in  the  “Dug- 
room” — McDonogh  for  biological  laboratory— press- 
ing botanical  specimens,  “working  out”  strange 
plants,  or  pinning  gorgeous  butterflies,  for  he  has  a 
talent  for  remembering  long  Latin  names,  combined 
with  an  unerring  eye  for  rare  orchids,  and  is  ingen- 
ious in  classifying  and  arranging  the  collections. 

The  whole  system  is  seen  at  a glance.  A boy  finds 
out  by  a kind  of  natural  selection  what  he  can  do. 
and  therefore  likes  to  do,  and  then  he  does  it.  Like 
Wilhelm  Meister's  son  Felix,  if  he  does  nothing  so 
skilfully  us  breaking  wild  horses  he  is  at  once 
allowed  to — drive  the  oxen  or  haul  gasoline  from 
the  station  with  “Jinny  mule." 

If  it  be  a rainy  afternoon  the  handsome  library 
will  lie  Well  patronized.  A large  proportion  of  the 
boys  are  great  readers,  and  the  3, 000  sensibly  chosen 
volumes  which  they  have  to  select  from  are  thumbed 
in  a very  complimentary  manner. 

Cl’RIOl'S  SOCIAL  CUSTOMS  AMONO  THE  BOYS. 

In  this  little  community  of  young  property 
holders — real  as  well  as  personal,  for  sylvan  “slum- 
ties"  of  their  own  building  and  tracts  of  “rabbit 
lauds”  are  among  their  possessions — some  unique 
laws,  written  and  unwritten,  apt>ear  among  them. 
An  instance  is  their  law  regulating  the  gathering 
of  walnuts.  Ab  there  are  scarcely  sufficient  nuts  t*> 
satiate  the  rapacity  of  all  the  boys  and  their  capt- 
ured squirrels,  some  were  in  the  habit  of  shaking 
the  trees  out  of  due  season,  on  the  early-bird-and 
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worm  principle.  Tin*  more  prudent — or  lazier — 
squirrel  owners,  horrified  that  such  green  walnuts 
should  be  gathered,  agitated  the  question  until,  in 
full  meeting,  it  was  decided  a certain  day  should 
annually  be  chosen  by  vote  for  walnut  harvest,  and 
not  until  after  breakfast  on  such  day  should  any 
tree  be  disturbed  On  the  appointed  morning,  aa 
soon  after  the  command  “ break  ranks !”  as  the  per- 
sonal equation  of  each  boy  allows,  he  darts  off  at 
full  speed  to  some  particularly  prolific  tree,  perhaps 
miles  distant,  which  he  has  determined  on  before- 
hand. Many  an  exciting  cross-country  race  takes 
place  between  boys  bound  for  the  same  walnuts. 
JStill  further  regulations  provide  for  contingencies 
arising  in  the  course  of  the  harvest. 

Birds'  nests  and  squirrels’  holes  are  made  private 
property  by  a tag  attached  to  the  tree  bearing  the 
date  and  the  finder’s  name.  During  that  year  this 
tree  is  inviolate  os  to  its  squirrels  and  eggs  Very 
much  more  complex  nre  the  laws  providing  for  the 
holding  and  “inheritance”  of  the  land  on  which 
rabbits  may  be  trapped. 

The  McDonogh  toy's  life,  of  which  these  are  a 
few  bare  outlines,  is  a striking  illustration  of  the 
theory  advanced  by  Herbert  Spencer  and  others  • 
that  ~ the  education  of  the  child  must  accord  both 
in  mode  and  arrangement  with  the  education  of 
mankind  as  considered  historically;  in  other  words, 
the  genesis  of  knowledge  in  the  individual  must 
follow  the  name  course  as  the  genesis  of  knowledge 
in  the  race.”  Here  at  McDonogh  we  have  with 


wonderful  clearness  the  economic  and  constitutional 
development  of  man  mirrored  in  the  processes  by 
which  these  youngsters  have  framed,  generally  in 
full  moot,  a tody  of  laws  regulating  individual  and 
cor|M>rate  property  and  rights.  Mr.  John  Johnson, 
of  Baltimore,  hus  published  among  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  studies  a most  admirable  and  schol- 
arly monograph  on  this  subject,  which  he  named 
“Rudimentary  Society  Among  Boys”  and  which 
was  evolved  from  a long  personal  experience  at 
McDonogh. 

COLONEL  ALLAN  AND  HIS  ASSISTANTS. 

Any  sketch  of  the  McDonogh  institute  would 
be  entirely  incomplete  without  a word  concerning 
the  late  Colonel  William  Allan,  who  directed  every 
detail  of  the  school  during  the  first  sixteen  years  of 
its  existence.  He  died  three  years  ago.  leaving 
pupils,  alumni,  and  faculty  sorrowing  as  for  a 
father.  Colonel  Allan  was  a man  of  the  most 
eminent  ability,  conceded  America's  Is-st  military 
critic  on  the  civil  war.  A distinguished  and  orig- 
inal mathematician,  he  combined  with  his  unusual 
grasp  on  the  theoretical  sciences  an  even  more  rare 
administrative  ability  and  practical  judgment.  With 
these  qualifications,  which  would  have  brought  his 
name  into  men’s  mouths  whatever  profeseuon  or 
calling  he  had  chosen,  he  deliberately  went  into 
the  wilderness  and  spent  the  best  sixteen  years  of 
his  life  in  making  the  McDonogh  School.  One  of 
the  most  noble,  i>atient,  and  tactful  men  who  ever 
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lived,  he  was  and  ia  a tower  of  strength  to  every 
boy  who  knew  him. 

There  was  but  one  man  to  have  succeeded  him. 
and  this  was  Mr.  Duncan  C.  Lyle,  his  second  in 
command  from  the  first,  the  present  princijtal  of 
the  school. 

Naturally,  the  success  of  this  institution  has  been 
due  to  its  great  g<x*l  fortune  in  having  such  men 
as  its  makers.  Their  personal  attributes  were  a 
necessary  help  to  the  pedagogical  and  psychological 
principles — in  themselves  admirable— on  which  the 
school  was  developed.  Of  no  inconsiderable  impor- 
tance in  this  success  has  been  the  matronship,  since 
the  beginning  in  1873,  of  a charming  Virginia  lady, 
Mrs.  Joeeplia  Young,  whose  grace  and  tact  have  dis- 
guised utterly  the  difficulties  of  a very  difficult  posi- 
tion. 

THE  VISIBLE  KESfLTS  OF  M’DOSOOH. 

The  net  results  of  a school  are  to  lie  gauged  in  the 
alumni.  The  needy  class  of  boys  which  forms  the 
constituency  of  McDonogh — they  are  almost  always 
orphans  or  fatherless — are  transferred  from  a posi- 
tion of  decided  disadvantage  with  the  world  to  a 
standard  decidedly  above  the  average.  The  sixteen- 
year-old  graduate  starting  out  to  make  his  living  in 
the  city  obtains  a “ place”  directly  liecause  he  is  a 
“McDonogh  boy."  If  he  has  remained  at  school  a 
year  longer  on  a scholarship,  to  pnqiare  himself  for 
the  university,  ho  has  a better  chance  at  matricu- 
lation than  the  candidates  turned  out  by  expensive 
“coaches”  and  special  preparatory  schools.  The  in- 
visible advantages  of  his  outdoor  life  and  the  careful 
training  of  his  sense-perceptions  and  muscles  are 
incalculable. 

No  greater  compliment  could  he  paid  to  the  work 
of  Colonel  Allan  and  Mr.  Lyle  than  the  repeated 
attempts  of  wealthy  parents  to  have  their  sons  en- 


tered at  McDonogh  as  pay  scholars.  So  urgent 
were  the  solicitations  in  this  direction  that  Colonel 
Allan  had,  shortly  before  his  death,  a scheme  in 
mind  by  which  such  a class  of  pupils  might  be 
received,  adding  a much-needed  increment  to  the 
income  of  the  institution. 

In  conclusion  of  this  little  sketch,  which  gives 
no  idea  of  really  the  most  admirable  side  of  McDon- 
ogh— its  perfect  rnjirit  de  corpn,  its  thoroughness 
in  detail,  the  fresh  candor  of  its  useful  life — tie 
writer  would  call  attention  to  President  Daniel  C 
Gilman's  charming  essay,  “Concerning  Boys,"  in  a 
very  recent  number  of  the  Comtopolilan.  This 
eminent  trainer  of  Hoys  and  men  concludes  by 
pointing  out  three  departments  which  lie  hopes  to 
see  created  or  emphasised  in  the  curriculum  of 
the  future  pre|iaratory  school:  (1)  the  study  of 

the  natural  sciences,  at  first  band  if  |>osaible,  (t) 
of  modern  languages,  and  (3)  of  Bible  history  and 
its  geography.  It  is  somewhat  noteworthy  that 
these  hap|>en  to  lie  three  distinctive  marks  of  the 
course  at  McDonogh.  quite  sufficient  in  themselves 
to  differentiate  her  from  other  schools.  The  third 
was  developed  in  Colonel  Allan's  regime  under  hi* 
personal  supervision.  His  regular  Bible  clause®  were 
conducted  with  the  aid  of  tojxigruphical  maps  of 
Palestine  and  Egypt.  At  the  end  of  each  session 
one  of  the  great  events  was  the  awarding  of  the 
~ Bible  prize”  for  the  ls-st  examination  paper  ou  the 
subjects  of  the  course  just  completed. 

McDonogh  numbers  but  nineteen  years;  she  is 
young  yet  in  what  is  going  to  be  a gloriously  useful 
career.  But  the  roll-call  of  her  first  classes  already 
shows  successful  business  men.  lawyers,  teacher*, 
and  engineers.  They  and  their  younger  brethren 
alike  are  proud  of  their  Alma  Mater  and  are  glar. 
to  give  honor  where  it  is  due. 


FROM  THE  FARM  OATE. 
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BY  WILLIAM  T.  STEAD. 


SO  much  has  been  written  about  Mr.  Gladstone 
that  it  was  with  some  sinking  of  heart  I ventured 
to  select  him  as  a subject,  for  my  next  character 
sketch.  But  I took  heart  of  grace  when  I remem- 
bered that  the  object  of  these  sketches  is  to  describe 
their  subject  as  he  appears  to  himself  at  his  best,  and 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  GLADSTONE. 

not  as  he  appears  to  his  enemies  at  his  worst.  So  I 
surrendered  myself  to  the  full  luxury  of  painting 
what  may  be  described  as  the  heroic  Mr.  Gladstone, 
the  Mr.  Gladstone  who  for  a quarter  of  a century  has 
excited  the  almost  idolatrous  devotion  of  millions  of 


his  countrymen.  There  are  plenty  of  other  people 
reaily  to  fill  in  the  shadows.  This  paper  claims  in  no 
way  to  be  a critical  estimate  or  a judicial  summing-up 
of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  all  living  Englishmen.  It  is  merely  an  attempt  to 
catch,  as  it  were,  the  outline  of  the  heroic  figure 
which  has  dominated  English  po- 
litics for  the  lifetime  of  this  gene- 
ration, and  thereby  to  explain 
something  of  the  fascination 
which  his  personality  1ms  exer- 
cised and  still  exercises  over  the 
men  and  women  of  his  time.  If 
his  enemies,  and  they  are  many, 
say  that  I have  idealized  a wily 
old  opportunist  out  of  all  recog- 
nition, I answer  that  to  the  ma- 
jority of  his  fellow  subjects  my 
portrait  is  not  overdrawn.  The 
real  Gladstone  may  be  other  than 
this,  but  this  is  probably  more 
like  the  Gladstone  for  whom  the 
electors  believe  they  are  voting 
than  a picture  of  Gladstone, 
“ warts  and  all,”  would  be.  And 
when  I am  abused,  as  I know  I 
shall  be,  for  printing  snch  a 
sketch,  1 shall  reply  that  there  is 
at  least  one  thing  to  be  said  in  its 
favor.  To  those  who  know  him 
best  in  his  own  household,  and  to 
those  who  only  know  him  as  a 
great  name  in  history,  my  sketch 
will  only  appear  faulty  liccause 
it  does  not  do  hill  justice  to  the 
character  and  genius  of  this  ex- 
traordinary man. 

THE  GRAND  OLD  MAN. 

Mr.  Gladstone  appeals  to  the 
men  of  to-day  from  the  vantage- 
point  of  extreme  old  age.  Age 
is  so  frequently  dotage,  that  when 
a veteran  appears  who  preserves 
the  heart  of  a boy  and  the  happy 
audacity  of  youth  under  the 
“ lyart  haffets  wearing  thin  and 
bare  ” of  aged  manhood,  it  seems 
as  if  there  is  something  super- 
natural about  it,  and  all  men  feel 
the  fascination  and  the  charm. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  as  he  gleefully  re- 
marked the  other  day,  has  broken 
the  record.  He  has  outlived  Lord  Palmerston,  who 
died  when  eightv-one;  and  Thiers,  who  only  lived  to 
be  eighty.  The  blind  old  Dandolo,  in  Byron's  familiar 
verse — 

The  octogenarian  chief,  Byzantium’s  conquering  foe 
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had  not  more  energy  than  the  Liberal  leader,  who 
now  in  his  eighty-third  year  has  more  rertv,  and 
spring,  and  go,  than  any  of  his  lieutenants,  not  exclud- 
ing the  youngest  recruit.  There  is  something  im- 
posing and  even  sublime  in  the  long  procession  of 
years  which  bridge  as  with  eighty-two  arches  the 
abyss  of  past  time,  and  carry  ns  back  to  the  days  of 
Canning,  and  of  Castlereagh,  of  Napoleon,  and  of 
Wellington.  His  parliamentary  career  extends  over 
sixty  years  — the  lifetime  of  two  generations.  He  is 
the  custodian  of  all  the  traditions,  the  hero  of  the 
experience  of  successive  administrations,  from  a 
time  listing  back  longer  than  most  of  his  col- 
leagues can  remember.  For  nearly  forty  years  he 
has  had  a leading  jiart  in  making  or  in  unmaking 
Cabinets,  he  has  served  his  Queen  and  his  country  in 
almost  every  capacity  in  office  and  in  opposition,  and 
yet  to-day,  despite  his  prolonged  sojourn  in  the 
malaria  of  political  wirepulling,  his  heart  seems  to  be 
as  the  heart  of  a little  child.  If  some  who  renjemlier 
“the  old  Parliamentary  hand”  should  whisper  that 
the  innocence  of  the  dove  is  sometimes  compatible 
with  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  I make  no  dissent. 
It  is  easy  to  lie  a dove,  anil  to  be  as  silly  as  a dove. 
It  is  easy  to  Is*  as  wise  as  a serjient,  and  as  wicked, 
let  us  say,  as  Mr.  Governor  Hill  or  Lord  Beaconsfielil. 
But  it  is  the  combination  that  is  difficult,  and  in  Mr. 
Gladstone  the  combination  is  almost  ideally  com- 
plete. 

HIS  PERENNIAL  YOUTH. 

Mr.  Gladstone  is  old  enough  to  be  the  gramlfather 
of  the  younger  race  of  politicians,  bnt  his  courage, 
his  faith,  and  his  versatility,  put  the  youngest  of 
them  to  shame.  It  is  this  ebullience  of  youthful 
energy,  this  inexhaustible  vitality,  which  is  the 
admiration  and  the  desjiair  of  his  contemporaries. 
Surely  when  a schoolboy  at  Eton  he  must  somewhere 
have  discovered  the  elixir  of  life  or  have  been  bathed 
by  some  beneficent  fairy  in  the  well  of  jierpetual 
youth.  Gladly  would  many  a man  of  fifty  exchange 
physique  with  this  hale  anil  hearty  octogenarian. 
Only  in  one  respect  does  he  show  any  trace  of  advanc- 
ing years.  His  hearing  is  not  qiyte  so  good  as  it  was. 
but  still  it  is  far  lietter  than  that  of  Cardinal  Manning 
who  became  very  deaf  in  the  closing  years.  Other- 
wise Mr.  Gladstone  is  hale  and  hearty.  His  eye  iB 
not  dim,  neither  is  his  natural  force  abated.  A splen- 
did physical  frame,  carefully  preserved,  gives  every 
promise  of  a continuance  of  his  green  old  age. 

HIS  PRESENT  PROSPECT  OF  LIFE. 

His  political  opponents,  who  liegan  this  Parliament 
by  confidently  calculating  upon  his  death  before  the 
dissolution,  are  now  lieginning  to  admit  that  it  is  by 
no  means  improbable  that  Mr.  Gladstone  may  survive 
the  century.  Nor  was  it  quite  so  fantastic  ns  it  ap- 
pears at  first  sight,  when  an  ingenious  disciple  told 
him  the  other  day  that  by  the  fitness  of  things  he 
ought  to  live  for  twenty  years  yet.  “ For,”  said  this 
political  arithmetician,  “you  have  been  twenty-six 
years  n Tory,  twenty-six  years  a Whig  Liberal,  and 
you  have  been  only  six  years  a Radical  Home  Ruler. 


To  make  the  balance  even  you  have  twenty  years  still 
to  serve.” 

Sir  Provo  Wallis,  the  Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  who 
died  the  other  day  at  the  age  of  one  hundred,  had  not 
a lietter  constitution  than  Mr.  Gladstone,  nor  had  it 
been  more  carefully  preserved  in  the  rough  and  tum- 
ble of  our  naval  war.  If  the  man  who  smelt  powder 
in  the  famous  fight  between  the  Chem/mike  and  the 
Shannon  lived  to  read  the  reports  of  the  preparations 
for  the  great  exhibition  at  Chicago,  it  is  not  so  incred- 
ible that  Mr.  Gladstone  may  at  least  be  in  the  foretop 
of  the  State  at  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth  century. 

The  thought  is  enough  to  turn  the  Tories  green  with 
sickening  despair,  that  the  chances  of  his  life  from  a 
life  insurance  office  point  of  view  are  probably  much 
better  than  Lord  Salisbury's.  But  that  is  one  of  the 
attributes  of  Mr.  Gladstone  which  endear  him  so 
much  to  his  party.  He  is  nlways  making  his  enemies 
sick  with  despairing  jealousy.  He  is  the  great  polit- 
ical evergreen,  who  seems,  even  in  his  political  life,  to 
have  borrowed  something  of  immortality  from  the 
fame  which  he  has  won.  He  has  long  been  the  Grand 
Old  Man.  If  he  lives  much  longer  he  bills  fair  to  be 
known  as  the  immortal  old  man  in  more  senses  than 
one. 

ADMIRABLE  CP'CHTON  REDIYTYCS. 

Of  him,  as  of  Cleopatra,  it  may  be  said  that  age 
cannot  wither  nor  custom  stale  his  infinite  variety. 
He  is,  no  doubt,  nt  present  alieorlied  in  Home  Rule. 
He  is  and  always  haslieen,  in  one  sense,  a man  of  one 
idea.  But  while  he  is  seemingly  absorlied  in  the  pur- 
suit of  one  set  object,  he  is  all  the  while  making  a 
diligent  understudy  of  other  questions,  with  which  he 
will  ere  long  astonish  the  world  with  his  familiarity. 
He  could  probably  amaze  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  at  this 
moment  by  his  familiarity  with  the  eight  hours'  ques- 
tion, and  could  give  the  London  County  Council 
invaluable  hints  as  to  the  best  method  of  replenishing 
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its  impoverished  exchequer.  Even  when  apparently 
consumed  by  his  preoccnpntion  about  Ireland  or  Bul- 
garia, he  snatches  time  to  review  “ Ecce  Homo,"  to 
discourse  on  the  Olympian  gods,  or  to  write  essays 
about  Marie  Bashkirtseff.  He  is  a wonderful  all- 
round man.  No  one  can  stand  up  to  him  in  a fair 
tight  and  not  be  rolled  over  in  the  first  or  second 
round.  He  is  the  veritable  Lancelot  of  the  Par- 
liamentary arena,  and  before  his  unerring  lance  every 
crest  goes  down.  Ho  may  not  do  everything  he  puts 
his  hand  to  better  than  any  other  man  who  makes 
that  sjiecial  tiling  the  sole  study  of  a lifetime,  but  he 
does  more  things  better  than  any  other  living  man. 
And  some  things  he  does  supremely  well,  as  well  as  if 
he  bail  spent  his  whole  life  in  acquiring  mastery  of 
the  art.  As  a financier  and  as  a popular  orator  he 

stands  unrivaled. 

MIS  PLUCK  AND  STAVINO  POWER. 

Another  great  secret  of  his  popularity  is  his  mar- 
velous courage,  resource  and  indomitable  resolution. 
The  British  public  likes  pluck  in  pnhlic  men,  and  Mr. 
•Gladstone  lias  pluck  enough  to  supply  a couple  of 
Cabinets.  " There  is  no  man  living,"  remarked  a 
naval  officer  some  time  ago,  " who  would  have  made 
so  splendid  an  admiral  of  the  old  type  ns  Mr.  Glad- 
stone if  he  had  only  1>een  in  the  navy.  Once  let  him 
be  convinced  of  the  righteousness  of  his  cause,  and 
he  would  fight  against  any  odds,  nail  his  colors  to  the 
must,  and  blow  up  the  powder  magazine  rather  than 
surrender.”  Sir  Henry  Maine  has  remarked  with 
much  truth  that  much  of  the  interest  which  English- 
men take  in  politics  is  the  sporting  interest.  Politics 
are  to  them  a great  game,  and  they  have  their  favor- 
ites for  place  and  power,  as  they  have  favorites  for 
the  Derby  or  St.  Leger.  They  look  U|»n  the  delates 
in  St.  Stephen's  very  much  as  their  ancestors  used  to 
look  u|Kni  acock  fight;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
much  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
T-egardcd  bv  cumhutivu  Englishmen  of  the  lower 
orders  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  great  Imperial 
Cockpit  there  is  no  gamer  bird  than  he.  The  *•  Old 
*un " always  comes  up  to  time,  and  displays  more 
vigor  and  spirit  than  any  couiliatnnt  in  the  lists.  Ho 
is  at  once  the  despair  and  envy  of  his  colleagues  and 
opponents.  The  more  difficulties  there  are  to  be 
overcome  the  more  pleased  he  seems  to  lie.  His  spirit 
rises  with  each  obstacle,  and  he  literally  revels  in  the 
sudden  discovery  of  a host  of  unexpected  barriers 
which  must  bo  cleared  lieforo  he  reaches  the  goal. 
All  this,  displayed  time  after  time,  under  the  most 
diverse  circumstances,  has  made  the  pnhlic  confident 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  never  so  sure  to  excel  himself 
as  when  he  is  confronted  with  difficulties  that  would 
•utterly  crush  a weaker  man. 

THE  IDEAL  GLADSTONE. 

But  it  is  not  as  an  Admirable  Crichton  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  that  he  commands  the  homage  of  Ids 
countrymen.  The  English  and  Scotch  seldom  are  en- 
thusiastic about  mere  intellectnal  versatility  in  the 
smartest  mental  gymnastic.  We  are  at  bottom  a 


43!> 

profoundly  religious  race,  and  those  who  would  arouse 
the  enthusiasm  of  our  people  must  touch  the  heart 
rather  than  the  head  of  the  nution.  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
great  in  Parliamentary  cut  and  thrust  and  parry.  He 
is  wonderful  in  a great  debate,  and  beyond  all  rivalry 
as  a platform  orator  ; but  the  great  secret  of  his  hold 
upon  the  popular  heart  is  the  popular  conviction  that 
he  is  at  the  bottom  not  a mere  old  Parliamentary 


HA  WARDEN  CHURCH. 


hand  or  cunning  lecturer,  but  like  a knight  and  a hero 
whenever  there  is  any  knightly  and  heroic  task  to  be 
done.  ••  It  is  all  humbug,”  says  the  enemy.  “ he  is  a 
self-seeker  like  the  rest  of  us."  But  that  is  just  what 
the  mass  of  men  will  not  believe.  To  them  Mr.  Glad- 
stone is  the  one  man  left  in  politic*  now  that  Mr. 

Bright  is  dead,  who  is  capable  of  self-sacrifice.  If  a 
gulf  opened  in  our  forum  and  the  cry  went  forth  for 
an  English  Quintus  Curtins,  it  is  from  Ha  warden  that 
most  people  would  expect  the  answer  to  come.  He 
represents  the  element  of  the  ideal  in  our  political 
strife.  He  is  the  statesman  of  aspiration  and  of 
enthusiasm  ; he  is  the  man  of  faith,  the  louder  of  the 
forlorn  hope,  the  heaven-sent  champion  of  the  desolate 
and  the  oppressed.  Many  of  us  for  years  needed  no 
other  watchword  than  “Gladstone”  to  nerve  us  for 
the  fray. 

Press  whore  you  see  my  white  plume  shine  amid  the  ranks 
of  war, 

And  be  your  oriflamme  to-day,  the  helmet  of  Navarre, 
always  recurs  to  my  mind  when  thinking  over  the 
most  famous  of  those  dashing,  headlong  charges  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  led  against  the  serried  ranks  of  the 
supporters  of  the  oppressor. 

THE  SECRET  OF  HIS  POWER. 

The  great  secret  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  hold  upon  the 
nation's  heart  is  the  belief  which  has  liecome  a fixed 
conviction  with  the  masses  of  the  voters  that  he  is 
animated  by  a supreme  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the 
common  people,  and  on  all-constraining  conviction  of 
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his  obligation  to  Ooil.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  far  and  away 
the  most  conspicuous  Christian  in  the  popular  esti- 
mation now  left  among  us.  Formerly  he  would  have 
divided  the  honors  with  laird  Shaftesbury,  Mr. 
Spnrge> in,  Mr.  Bright  and  Cardinal  Manning.  Now 
he  stands  alone;  nor  is  there  a bishop  or  an  arch- 
bishop among  them  all  who  can  so  much  as  touch  the 
hem  of  his  garment  so  far  as  the  popular  feeling  goes. 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  far  and  away  the  greutest  pillar  and 
prop  of  English  orthmloxy  left  among  ns.  To  the 
ordinary  voter  here  and  beyond  the  seas  it  is  more 
important  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  nnshaken  in  his  as- 
sent to  what  he  regards  as  the  eternal  verities  than 
that  all  the  bisbojxs  in  all  the  Churches  should  un- 
hesitatingly affirm  their  faith  in  the  creed  of  Atha- 
nasius. He  is  a man  whose  intellect  they  respect,  even 
if  they  do  not  understand.  " He  is  a capable  man,  a 
practical  man,  a ripe  scholar,  and  an  experienced 
statesman;  if  it  is  good  enough  for  him,  it  is  good 
enough  for  us."  So  reason  many  men  more  or  lees 
logically,  and  So  the  services  in  Hawarden  Parish 
Church,  when*  Mr.  Gladstone  reads  the  lessons,  much 
more  than  any  cathedral  service,  have  come  to  have  a 
religious  importance  that  is  felt  throughout  the  em- 
pire. 

THE  EPIC  STRAIN  IN  POLITICS. 

Men  see  what  they  bring.  They  find  what  they 
seek.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  to  many  a mirror  in  which 
they  sec  but  the  reflection  of  their  own  faces.  The 
wirepuller  sees  in  him  but  a glorified  image  of  him- 
self— a Brocken  spectral  magnification  of  the  elee- 
tioneerer.  The  wily,  wary  diplomat  discovers  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  as  wily  and  as  wary  as  himself,  masking 
behind  apparent  open-hearted  guilelessness  the  ruti 
acuteness  of  the  cleverest  fox  that  ever  baffled  hounds. 
But  those  who  worship  him  do  not  see  those  elements 
in  his  character.  They  see  in  him  the  realization  of 
their  highest  ideal  of  chivalry  and  self-sacrifice.  What 
Lowell  said  of  Lamartine  represents  what  most  of 
those  who  believe  in  Mr.  Gladstone  tliink  of  him: 

No  fitting  mete  wand  hath  To-day 
For  measuring  spirits  of  thy  stature— 

Only  the  Future  can  reach  up  to  lay 
The  laurel  on  that  lofty  nature — 

Bart)  who  with  some  diviner  art 

Has  touched  the  bard's  true  lyre,  a nations  heart. 

THE  HIGHER  NOTE. 

The  great  moments  in  our  recent  history,  when 
Englishmen  felt  that  it  was  worth  while  to  live,  have 
most  of  them  been  associated  with  his  name.  The 
epic  strain  is  not  frequent  in  our  politics,  bnt  wherever 
it  has  occurred  of  recent  years  we  owe  it  to  Mr. 
Gladstone.  He  has  touched,  and  he  alone,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Bright,  the  higher  nature  of  man. 
His  appeal,  as  Emerson  would  say.  is  always  to  the 
over  soul.  Said  one  of  his  colleagues  recently,  “ If  1 
were  asked  what  was  tile  distinguishing  characteris- 
tic of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  power  I should  sav  that  he 
never  for  a moment  forgets  or  allows  his  hearers  to 
forget  that  he  regards  man  ns  a moral  liemg.  He 


does  not  forget  that  they  are  soldiers,  voters,  toiler*, 
merchants,  hut  over  and  above  all  there  is  constantly 
present  to  his  mind  the  fact  that  they  are  moral 
beings."  It  is  this  higher  note,  distinctly  andible 
above  all  the  dnst  and  din  of  the  party  fight,  which 
constitutes  the  secret  of  his  charm. 

THE  KNIGHT  ERRANT  OP  LIBERTY. 

To  those  who  know  him  best  and  to  those  who 
know  him  least  he  is  ever  the  Knight  Errant  of  the 
World,  ever  ready  to  ride  off  on  some  feat  of  high 
emprise  at  the  summons  of  distressful  innocence  or 
outraged  justice.  The  man  whose  voice,  clear  m a 
silver  trumpet,  rang  through  Europe  in  denunciation 
of  the  horrors  of  Neapolitan  dungeons  and  the  atroci- 
ties of  the  Turks  in  Bulgaria,  needs  no  other  title  ti> 
enduring  fame.  His  two  pamphlets  paved  the  Way 
for  the  liberation  of  two  peninsulas.  Italy  free  and 
indivisible  rose  from  the  grave  of  agin  at  his  kindling 
summons  ; and  Bulgaria  free,  but  not  yet  undivided, 
is  the  living  monument  of  the  vivifying  might  of  his 
spoken  word.  He  was  in  both  the  Italian  and  the 
Balkan  Peninsula,  Heaven's  Herald  of  the  Dawn. 
Like  Prometheus  he  became 

A name  to  fright  all  tyrants  with,  a light 
Unsetting  <us  the  Pole  star  ; a great  voice 
Heard  in  the  breathless  pauses  of  the  fight 
By  truth  and  freedom  ever  waged  with  wrong. 

Nor  can  it  lie  ignored  even  by  the  most  fanatical 
Unionist  that  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Ireland  ha# 
been  marked  by  the  same  passionate  enthusiasm 
which,  if  it  had  been  displayed  in  relation  to  other 
lands,  would  have  excited  their  highest  admiration. 
As  the  Knight  of  Lilierty,  sworn  to  the  cause  of 
the  opprewed,  Mr.  Gladstone  has  done  inestimable 
service  to  the  men  of  his  generation. 

HIS  HORAL  GREATNESS. 

In  the  midst  of  the  lianalities  and  pettiness**  which 
often  degrade  politics  to  the  low  level  of  a butler's 
pantry,  he  has  towered  aloft,  majestic  even  when 
mistaken,  serving  the  good  cause  even  when  he 
opposed  it  better  than  many  of  those  who  tendered  it 
their  support  from  sordid  motives  or  the  mean  calcu- 
lations of  the  political  huckster.  He  towers  before 
us  like  one  of  his  own  Olympian  deities,  and  if  like 
these  ancients  he  occasionally  descends  to  the  haunt# 
of  mortal  men,  and  condescends  like  Jove  to  very 
human  frailities,  he  is  still  of  Olympus.  Olympian. 
If  Mr.  Gladstone  were  decreed  by  the  fates  to  do  the 
meanest  of  actions,  he  could  not  accomplish  his  destiny 
until  he  hail  surrounded  the  hateful  deed  with  a very 
nimbus  of  supematual  splendor.  Until  he  has  con- 
vinced himself  that  a thing  is  noble  and  righteous, 
and  altogether  excellent  cither  in  itself  or  because  it 
is  the  destined  means  to  a supremely  righteous  end. 
he  will  not  hear  of  it.  Hence  although  there  may  be 
somewhat  unreal  abont  this,  it  is  real  enongli  to  him. 
If  it  is  theatrical,  lie  has  been  so  long  on  the  stage 
that  he  feels  naked  and  forlorn  without  his  moral 
buskins. 
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But  it  is  not  theatrical — save  in  its  mere  fringes  and 
corners.  The  main  warp  and  woof  of  his  life's  work 
has  been  simply  honestly  sincere.  This  is  obscured 
from  many  by  Gordon  and  Home  Role.  But  there 
was  no  insincerity  in  his  dealings  with  Gordon.  Mis- 
takes there  were  no  doubt,  many  and  grievous,  but 
they  wero  mistakes  of  honest  conviction  based  on  im- 


perfect acquaintance  with  facts.  As  to  Home  Rule, 
the  suddenness  of  his  declaration  in  favor  of  an  Irish 
Parliament,  when  Mr.  Parnell  acquired  the  balance- 
weight  in  the  House  of  Commons,  was  no  more  proof 
of  his  insincerity  than  the  porting  of  the  helm  when 
the  wind  suddenly  shifts  proves  that  the  helmsman  is 


a dishonest  rogue.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  a rare  combina- 
tion of  an  idealist  and  a man  of  affairs.  He  is  a 
dreamer  of  dreams,  no  doubt,  but  he  dreams  them 
only  as  a civil  engineer  draws  up  his  plans  and  speci- 
fications with  a view  to  having  them  carried  out. 
They  are  on  paper  to-day,  only  in  order  that  they  may 
be  in  brick  and  concrete  and  stone  to-morrow.  He 
may  have  his  preferences  for  brick  or  concrete  or  stone 
in  constructing  a bridge, 
but  that  is  a detail.  His 
supremo  object  is  to  make 
a bridge.  He  may  adver- 
tise for  brick,  believing  that 
to  be  the  best,  and  if  brick 
is  to  be  had  he  will  build 
with  it.  But  if,  after  doing 
his  best,  there  is  not  a brick 
nor  half  a brick  to  be 
bought  in  the  whole  of  the 
market,  then  promptly 
without  much  lnmentntion 
over  the  missing  bricks  he 
will  take  the  stone  or  rub- 
ble that  lies  ready  to  hand 
and  make  his  bridge  of  that. 
The  great  thing  is  to  get 
the  bridge  built,  and  the 
moment  it  is  absolutely  cer- 
tain that  no  brick  is  to  be 
had.  is  the  moment  when  it 
is  time  to  decide  in  favor  of 
the  next  best  material 
which  can  be  obtained. 
Even'  one  recognizes  this 
in  the  building  of  bridges. 
But  in  politics  it  is  consid- 
ered needful  that  a certain 
period  of  lamentation  over 
the  dearth  of  bricks  should 
inten'ene  before  the  order 
is  given  for  the  stone.  Mr. 
Gladstone  acts  in  politics  as 
an  engineer  in  the  building 
of  bridges.  He  does  not 
waste  time  in  vain  conven- 
tionalites,  and  when  it  was 
quite  clear  that  the  Irish 
had  made  up  their  minds 
never  to  be  content  without 
Home  Rvde,  and  had  shown 
it  by  the  practical  and  con- 
stitutional method  of  re- 
turning an  overwhelming 
majority  of  Home  Rulers 
to  Westminster,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone bowed  to  the  inevi- 
table, and  cut  his  coat  according  to  his  cloth. 

THE  Ql'tXOTE  OF  CONSCIENCE. 

It  is  ridiculous  to  pretend,  with  Mr.  Gladstone's 
career  before  us.  that  his  course  has  been  swayed  by 
calculating  self-interest.  He  has  lieen  the  very  mad- 
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man  of  politics  from  the  point  of  new  of  Mr.  Worldly  - 
Wiseman.  *•  No  man."  sanl  lie,  the  other  day,  “ has 
ever  committed  suicide  so  often  as  1.”  and  that  wit- 
ness is  true.  The  first  and  perhaps  most  typical  of 
all  his  many  suicides  was  his  resignation  of  his  seat 
in  Sir  Roliert  Peel's  Cabinet,  not  because  he  disa|>- 
proved  of  the  Mavnooth  Grant,  hut  because,  as  he 
hail  at  one  time  written  against  it,  he  was  determined 
that  his  advocacy  of  it  should  lie  purged  of  the  least 
tamt  of  self-interest.  As  Mr.  George  Russell  rightly 
remarks  ••  This  was  an  act  of  Parliamentary  Quixot- 
ism too  eccentric  to  be  intelligible.  It  argued  a fas- 
tidious sensitiveness  of  conscience,  and  a nice  sense 
ot  political  propriety  so  opposed  to  the  sordid  selfish- 
ness and  unblushing  tergiversation  of  the  ordinary 
place-hunter  as  to  be  almost  offensive.’’  But  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  then,  so  he  has  been  all  his  life— the 
very  Quixote  of  Conscience.  Judged  by  every  stand- 
ard of  human  probability,  he  has  mined  himself  over 
and  over  and  over  again.  He  is  always  mining  him- 
self. and  always  rising,  like  the  pheenix.  in  renewed 
youth  from  the  ashes  of  his  funeral  pyre.  As  wus 
said  in  homely  phrase  some  years  ago,  he  always 
keeps  bobbing  up  again.  What  is  the  secret  of  this 
wonderful  capacity  of  revival  ? How  is  it  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  seems  to  find  even  his  blunders  help  lnm, 
and  the  affirmation  of  principles  that  seem  to  lie  de- 
structive to  all  chance  of  the  success  of  bis  poliey  al>- 
solntely  heljie  him  to  its  realization  ? 

From  a merely  hnman  standjsiint  it  is  inexplicable. 
But 

If  right  or  wrong  on  this  God's  world  of  ours 
Be  leagued  with  higher  Powers, 
then  the  mystery  is  not  so  insolnlile.  He  believed  in 
the  higher  Powers.  He  never  shrank  from  putting 
his  faith  to  the  test,  and  on  the  whole,  who  can  deny 
that  for  his  country  and  for  himself  he  has  reason  to 
rejoice  in  the  verification  of  his  working  hypothesis  ? 

WALKING  BY  FAITH.  NOT  BY  SIGHT. 

**  We  walk  by  faith  and  not  by  sight."  he  said  once ; 
“ and  by  no  one  so  much  as  by  those  who  are  m poli- 
tics is  this  necessary."  It  is  the  evidence  of  things 
not  seen,  the  eternal  principles,  the  great  invisible 
moral  sanctions  that  men  are  wont  to  call  the  laws  of 
God.  which  alone  supply  a safe  guide  through  this 
mortal  wilderness. 

Men  of  a thousand  shifts  and  wiles,  look  hero  ! 

See  one  straightforward  conscience  put  in  pawn 
To  win  a world  : see  the  obedient  sphere 
By  bravery’s  simple  gravitation  draw-n  ! 

Shall  we  not  heed  the  lesson  taught  ot  old, 

And  by  the  Present's  liiis  repeated  still  t 
In  onr  own  single  manhood  to  lie  bold, 

Fortressed  in  conscience  and  impregnable. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  never  hesitated  to  counter  at 
sharp  right  angles  the  passion  and  the  fury  of  the 
day.  Those  who  represent  him  as  ever  strong  upon 
the  stronger  side  willfully  shut  their  eyes  to  half  his 
history.  He  challenged  Lord  Palmerston  over  the 
Don  Pacifico  question,  when  the  doctrine  Ciris  /fie 
man  us  Sum  was  in  the  first  freshness  of  its  glory,  and 


was  believed  to  have  wrecked  himself  almost  as  com- 
pletely as  when  in  1H76  he  countered  even  more  reso- 
lutely the  fantastic  Jingoism  of  Lord  Beaconsfidd. 
It  is  easy  for  those  who  come  ufter  and  enter  into  the 
spoils  gained  by  sacrifices  of  which  they  themselves 
were  incajiable  to  descrilie  the  Bulgarian  agitation  as 
an  astute  party  move.  The  I«rty  did  not  think  so. 
Its  leaders  did  not  think  so.  Some  of  those  who  now 
halloo  loud  enough  behind  Mr.  Gladstone  were  then 
bitter  enough  in  their  complaint  that  he  had  wrecked 
his  party.  One  at  least,  who  was  constrained  to  say 
the  other  thing  in  public,  marie  up  for  it  by  bitter  and 
contemptuous  cavilings  in  private.  Now  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  Lord  Beacotisficld  was  mistaken,  and  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  held  the  winning  can!  all  along.  But 
no  one  knew  it  at  the  time  when  the  card  had  to  be 
played,  certainly  not  Mr.  Gladstone  himself.  He 
simply  saw  his  duty  a dead  sure  thing,  and.  like  Jun 
Bludso  on  the  burning  boat,  “He  went  for  it  there 
and  then.”  It  turned  up  trumps,  but  no  one  knew 
how  heavy  were  the  raids  against  it  save  those  who 
went  through  the  stress  and  the  strain  of  that  testing 
and  trying  time  by  his  side. 

ATHANAHir*  CONTRA  MINDUM. 

Mr.  Gladstone  lias  no  doubt  been  often  and  mar- 
velously successful.  But  sometimes,  when  he  has 
lieen  most  right,  he  luis  been  most  hopelessly  beaten. 
He  was,  by  universal  consent,  right  in  opposing  the 
alisnrd  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill;  he  was  also  right  in 
opposing  the  puerile  bill  to  pat  down  Ritualism:  but 
on  both  occasions  he  was  powerless  against  the  popu- 
lar frenzy.  It  might  have  lieen  the  same  in  his  war- 
fare against  Jingoism.  The  certainty  of  failure  did 
not  (burnt  him  in  his  strenuous  struggle,  carried  At 
times  to  the  length  of  positive  distinction,  against 
the  Divorce  Bill. 

In  these  matters  Mr.  Gladstone  does  not  calculate. 
When  ho  sees  clearly  what  onght  to  lie  done,  he  due* 
it : and  it  is  this  habit  of  walking  according  to  the 
light  that  is  given  him,  turning  neither  to  the  right 
hand  nor  the  left,  that  has  given  him  his  unique  hold 
upon  the  minds  and  the  imagination  of  his  country- 
men. 

THE  MIGHT  GF  HIS  CONVICTIONS. 

Mr.  Gladstone  sjieaks  with  all  the  authority  of  * 
Pojie  who  fnllv  believes  in  his  own  infallibility.  He 
possesses  the  first  of  all  qualifications  for  inspiring 
faith  in  others — an  implicit  faith  in  himself.  The 
intense  consciousness  of  his  own  absolute  moral 
rectitude  has  its  drawliacks  no  doubt;  it  occasionally 
leads,  for  instance,  to  the  implied  assumption  that 
all  men  who  differ  from  him  must,  without  donbt. 
perish  everlastingly,  not  because  of  any  wrath  or  in- 
dignation on  his  part,  but  merely  1 localise  to  oppose 
the  will  of  one  so  supremely  right  approximates  to 
the  nature  of  the  nnjiardonable  sin.  and  reveals  an 
innate  depravity  which  merits  the  everlasting  bnm- 
ings.  Wlien  news]iapers  and  politicians  oppose  him 
he  is  not  vexed  : he  is  only  grieved  that  such  good 
men  should  go  so  far  astray,  and  sincerely  hojgs  f<* 
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the  <lay  when  the  light  will  dawn  npon  their  Duals 
anil  they  will  understand  how  great  a mistake  they 
have  made  in  opposing  the  schemes  which  he  has  de- 
vised for  the  alleviation  of  the  sufferings  of  his  race. 

In  the  Augnst  of  1885  Lord  Aberdeen  said  : 

“ Gladstone  intends  to  be  Prime  Minister.  He  has 
great  qualifications,  but  some  serious  defects ; the 
chief,  that  when  he  has  convinced  himself,  perhaps 
by  abstract  reasoning,  of  some  view,  he  thinks  that 
everyone  else  ought  to  see  it  at  once  as  he  does,  and 
can  make  no  allowance  for  differences  of  opinion." 

One  (Kiint  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  is  subject  to 
much  misapprehension  is  the  result  of  his  exceeding 
conscientiousness.  He  is  so  over-accurate  that  he 
often  seems  not  to  be  accurate  at  all.  Ho  is  so  care- 
ful to  make  the  finest  distinctions,  to  convey  to  a 
hair's  breadth  his  exact  meaning,  that  sometimes  he 
Booms  to  be  refining  and  quibbling,  and  creating  loop- 
holes for  e»ca|>e  at  some  future  time.  In  reality,  he 
always  tells  the  truth  exactly  as  he  sees  it ; but  he 
see*  it  so  clearly  and  with  such  mathematical  accuracy 
that  to  the  ordinary  man  who  never  sees  anything  as 
it  is,  but  only  as  it  appears,  the  difference  lietween 
what  Mr.  Gladstone  sees  and  what  Mr.  Gladstone  says 
he  sees,  is  often  quite  inexplicable. 

HIS  GIFTS  OF  EXPOSITION. 

Like  all  great  orators  Mr.  Gladstone’s  personality  is 
more  or  less  suffused  among  his  hearers.  It  is  a kind 
of  hypnotism  to  which  an  audienco  tenq>orarily  suc- 
cumbs. In  the  House  of  Commons,  except  when  con- 
cluding a great  debate,  that  peculiar  magnetic  power 
is  less  plainly  manifest  than  whim  he  is  swaying  at 
will  the  fierce  democracy.  But  for  argumentative 
cogency  and  sledge-hammer  cogency,  some  of  his 
great  Parliamentary  performances  are  unrivaled. 

As  an  expositor  of  an  intricate  and  involved  subject 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  a veritable  genius.  In  his  Budget 
speeches  he  made  financial  figures  as  fascinating  as  a 
fairy  tale,  and  he  could  make  even  a speech  on  the 
Irish  Land  question  interesting.  As  a sophist  no  one 
can  beat  him  among  living  men.  The  marvelous 
subtlety  of  his  intellect  enables  him  to  make  what- 
ever cause  he  undertakes  to  defend  appear  for  the  time 
the  only  possible  cause  that  a decent  man  could  es- 
pouse. “ He  Is  plausible."  wrote  a critic  in  1888, 11  even 
when  most  in  error,"  a characteristic  which  he  has 
never  lost : and  equally  true  is  another  olwervation  of 
the  same  critic  that,  “ when  It  suits  himself  or  his 
party,  he  can  apply  himself  with  the  strictest  close- 
ness to  the  real  |s>int  at  issue ; when  to  evade  the 
point  is  deemed  most  politic,  no  man  can  wander  from 
it  more  widely.”  Mr.  Russell  malls  that  when  an 
eminent  man  once  asked  Mr.  Gladstone,  " Do  you 
ever  feel  nervous  in  public  speaking  ■ ’’  he  replied,  " In 
opening  u subject  often,  in  reply  never.”  Some  of  his 
replies  were  masterpieces  of  vigorous  argument  anil 
decisive  logic.  One  was  the  famous  oration  in  which 
he  demolished  Mr.  Disraeli’s  Budget  in  December, 
1853 : another  was  that  in  which  he  replied  to  Lord 
Palmerston  on  the  Don  Pacifico  question ; but  per- 
haps the  most  famous  of  all  was  that  in  which  he 


summed  up  the  debate  on  the  Franchise  in  reply  to 
Mr.  Lowe,  in  the  memorable  speech  in  which  he 
warned  his  opponents,  “ You  cannot  fight  against  the 
future.  Time  is  on  our  side.” 

HIS  DRAMATIC  POWER. 

As  an  orator  Mr.  Gladstone  has  every  grace  but 
one.  He  has  never  cultivated  the  virtue  of  brevity. 
But  in  him  this  is  no  defect,  for  so  sweet  and  silvern 
is  his  speech  that  his  hearers  regret  when  the  stream 
ceases  to  flow.  One  quality  which  he  possesses  in 
eminent  degree  has  hardly  been  sufficiently  recognized 
as  contributing  to  his  success  as  an  orator.  He  is  a 
bom  actor.  1 have  already  referred  to  the  nmrvelous 
flexibility  of  his  features.  Ho  has  indeed  a speaking 
face.  But  it  Is  not  only  in  his  countenance  that  you 
see  his  dramatic  gift.  He  acts  as  he  speaks.  Not 
that  he  ventures  into  the  region  where  southern  ora- 
tors are  alone  at  ease,  but  within  the  restricted  limits 
of  gesture  and  action  allowed  to  an  English  speaker  he 
id  facile  princt'/.s.  From  the  highest  tragedy  to  the 
lightest  comedy,  and  sometimes  even  to  the  broadest 
farce,  Mr.  Gladstone  is  everywhere  at  home. 

The  mere  physical  endurance  entailed  by  some  of 
his  great  speeches  is  in  itself  wonderful.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone has  repeatedly  spokeu  three  hours  at  the  close  of 
a long  and  exciting  delude,  which  came  on  the  heels 
of  a day  full  of  arduous  and  exhausting  ministerial 
work.  When  he  made  the  great  Budget  speech  of 
1858,  which  established  his  reputation  as  a financier, 
he  s]x>ke  five  hours,  and  what  is  jicrhaps  even  more 
remarkable,  his  hearers  followed  him  with  unabated 
interest  even  to  the  end. 

RETROSPECT  AND  FORECAST. 

When  I began  to  write  this  sketch  I asked  Mr. 
Gladstone  if  1 might  talk  some  points  over  with  him, 
and  in  answer  received  a kind  and  characteristic  reply. 
I naturally  availed  myself  of  the  permission,  and 
although  our  conversation  was  in  no  sense  an 
interview,  I may  without  indiscretiou  incorporate 
into  this  sketch  some  of  the  frequent  observations 
which  fell  from  Mr.  Gladstone's  lips  on  that  occasion. 
The  previous  evening  he  had  been  in  the  House 
pounding  away  with  all  liis  ancient  vigor  about  the 
Mumbasa  Railway,  but  there  was  no  trace  of  fatigue, 
nor  did  he  seem  to  have  aged  much  since  I last  met 
him  by  appointment  on  the  eve  of  my  departure  for 
Rome.  He  was  alert,  vigorous,  and  fnll  of  his  old 
fire  and  animation,  confident  as  to  the  future,  and 
full  of  complacency  as  to  the  past  — with  the  cus- 
tomary and  inevitable  reserves  and  limitations. 

THF.  KEY  TO  HIS  POLITICAL  DEVF.LOPMF.NT. 

I told  liim  that  I had  been  trying  to  make  a diagram 
of  his  career  in  the  shajs;  of  a gradually  rising  tide 
which  submerges!  first  one  and  then  another  ix.uk. 
but  that  I hail  considerable  difficulty  in  drawing  the 
plan,  for  the  church  and  finance  liad  so  many  ]ieaks. 
In  some  cases  the  dividing  of  the  ways  had  been 
clearly  traced,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Irish  Church 
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and  in  Home  Rule,  but  liow  could  we  mark  the 
watersheds  of  different  phases  of  thought  through 
which  he  had  1 Kissed  ? 

“ They  are  numberless,"  he  said,  “ and  all  differ 
one  from  the  other  according  to  the  subject.  It  is 
inevitable  that  this  should  be  so.  But  there  is  one 
great  fact  which,  as  I often  say,  is  the  key  to  all  these 
changes.  I was  educated  to  regard  liberty  as  an 
evil : I have  learned  to  regard  it  as  a good.  That  is  a 
formula  which  sufficiently  explains  all  the  changes  of 
my  political  convictions.  Excepting  in  that  particu- 
lar. I am  not  conscious  of  having  changed  innch. 

I love  antiquity,  for  instance,  quite  ns  much  as  I used 
to  do.  I have  never  been  a lover  of  change,  nor  do  I 
regard  it  as  a good  in  itself : liberty,  however,  is  a 
good  in  itself,  and  the  growing  recognition  of  that  is 
the  key  to  all  them-  changes  of  which  yon  siieak." 

THE  BLACK  SPOT  OS  THE  SUN. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  although  fairly  well  satisfied  con-, 
cerning  political  progress,  is  troubled  and  sore  at  heart 
about  one  matter.  He  entertains  in  all  their  ancient 
rigor  his  objections  to  Divorce.  It  is  now  past  a 
quarter  of  *u  century  since  the  Divorce  Bill  was  car- 
ried in  the  face  of  his  most  resolute  opposition.  Mr. 
Russell,  from  whose  admirable  monograph  on  Mr. 
Gladstone  I am  constantly  quoting,  thus  summarizes 
the  story:  “ He  spoke  more  than  seventy  times  on  the 
various  stages  of  the  Bill,  endeavoring  first  to  defeat 
it  on  the  clear  ground  of  principle,  then  to  postpone 
it  for  more  mature  consideration,  and  when  beaten 
in  these  attempts  to  purge  it  of  its  most  glaringly 
offensive  features.”  I found  that  after  a quarter  of  a 
century's  exjierience  he  was  of  the  same  opinion  still, 
only,  if  possible,  more  so.  “ I hold  to  my  old  posi- 
tion," he  said:  “ but,"  he  added,  with  great  emphasis, 
»*  although  I admit,  as  we  must  admit,  the  enormous 
difficulties  of  the  question,  marriage  seems  to  me  a 
great  mystery.  It  is  one  of  the  most  wonderfnl 
things  in  the  whole  world,  and  when  I think  of  it  I 
always  feel  that  we  must  fall  back  on  the  old  saying, 
tliat  murriages  are  made  in  heaven.  Marriage  is  to 
roe  the  most  wonderful  thing  in  the  whole  world. 
But."  he  went  on.  becoming  very  grave,  •*  I must  say 
that  of  late  years  in  the  ujiper  circles  of  society,  so  far 
as  1 have  been  able  to  observe  the  facts,  and  so  far  as 
I have  been  able  to  check  them  by  the  opinion  of  com- 
petent and  impartial  observers,  there  has  lieen  a very 
widespread  chtuigo  for  the  worse  in  this  matter.  Tliat 
is  to  say,  the  number  of  marriages  which  obviously 
turn  out  bail  is  greater  now — much  greater — than  it 
was  Ix-fore.  I do  not  say  that  this  is  entirely  due  to 
the  Divorce  Act.  I recognize  with  gratitude  that 
there  has  not  been  that  greut  multiplication  of  di- 
vorce which  we  at  one  time  anticipated,  but  the  fact 
seems  to  me  indisputable  that,  taking  the  higher 
classes,  marriages  are  not  made  on  such  high  princi- 
ples as  they  used  to  be.  Take  from  1833  to  1857,  a 
quarter  of  a centnrv,  compare  it  with  the  following 
quarter  of  a century  and  you  will  find  that  the  num- 
ber of  conspicuously  unhappy  marriages  has  very  con- 
siderably increased.  It  is  a melancholy  fact  which  I 


fear  cannot  be  denied.  I speak,  of  course,  only  of  the 
society  with  which  I am  personally  acquainted." 

This,  of  course,  if  Mr.  Gladstone  is  correct,  is  so 
serious  as  to  counterbalance  the  gains  in  the  political 
sphere,  and  it  is  the  more  remarkable  inasmuch  as  this 
depravation  of  matrimony  had  gone  on  side  by  side 
with  an  unmistakable  revival  of  spiritual  religion  in 
the  Church. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  ENGLAND. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  all  his  lifelong  been  so  sedulous 
an  opponent  of  swashtmcklerhan  in  all  its  moods  and 
tenses  that  some  of  ns  have  felt  that  he  underesti- 
mated the  providential  mission  of  Britain  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  world.  Whether  or  not  Lord  Salisbury 
believes  in  England  as  the  old  Elizabethans  believed 
in  Englund.  there  are  very  few  even  of  the  most  de- 
voted disciples  of  Mr.  Gladstone  who  feel  that  he 
shares  the  life  and  inspiration  that  come  from  a con- 
templation of  the  great  rile  which  we  have  played, 
and  are  playing,  in  the  history  of  the  world.  He  made 
his  tUbut  in  that  sphere  by  his  great  sjieech  against 
Lord  Palmerston's  Civis  Romanii*  Sum  doctrine,  and 
he  has  stuck  to  his  text  ever  since.  Somewhere, 
drowned  in  the  great  ocean  of  his  speeches,  there  may 
be  a passage  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  indulgre  in  the 
proud  swell  of  soul  which  every  patriot  must  experi- 
ence when  contemplating  the  position  accorded  to 
his  country  in  the  peopling,  in  the  governing,  and  in 
the  civilizing  of  the  world,  but  it  does  not  recnr  to 
the  memory.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  usually  so  bent  upon 
mortifying  the  Old  Adam  of  national  pride,  that  be 
has  hnrdly  time  to  devote  a sentence  to  the  expression 
of  the  awe  and  gratitude  with  which  he  recognizes 
the  immense  vocation  of  Britain  in  the  outer  world. 
••  'Well,  yon  know,"  he  said,  good  humoredly,  “ if  you 
have  a son  who  is  somewhat  forward  and  is  too  self- 
complacent,  and  yon  have  frequently  to  chide  him 
for  tliat,  you  do  not  like  to  increase  his  complacency 
by  sounding  his  praises  too  innch.  Yon  may  allow  it 
as  a treat,  but  it  ought  not  to  lie  his  daily  bread.  It 
is  a mistake  to  think  that  this  idea  is  exclusively  Con- 
servative. It  wns  quite  the  reverse.  Lord  Palmer- 
ston was  almost  alone  in  asserting  it.  while  the  Duke 
of  Wellington.  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Lord  Aberdeen 
were  anti-jingo  to  an  extent  almost  inconceivable 
to-day.  But  I fully  recognize  that  we  have  a great 
mission.  The  work  of  England  lias  been  great  in  the 
past,  but  it  will  l*  still  greater  in  the  future.  Tin- is 
true,  I believe,  in  its  broadest  sense  of  the  Engli-b- 
speaking  world.  I believe  it  is  also  true  of  England 
herself.  I tliink  that  the  part  which  England  has  to 
play,  and  the  influence  of  Englnnd  in  the  world  will 
tie  even  vaster  in  the  future  than  it  is  to-day.  England 
will  be  greater  than  she  lias  ever  been.” 

“ THE  TOO  ORKAT  ORB  OF  OUR  FATE." 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  always  seemed  to  lie  too  much 
awed  by  the  responsibilities  ever  to  have  a thought 
for  the  glories  of  Empire.  I rememlier  in  1878  lie 
hail  remarked  to  Mr.  Baldwin  Brown  that  one  of  the 
reasons  that  led  him  to  deprecate  any  inordinate  ex- 
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tension  of  the  Empire  was  because  he  thought  he  saw 
a falling  off  in  the  morale  of  Indian  Civil  Service, 
that  we  did  not  nowadays  breed  such  men  as  the 
Lawrences  and  others  who  had  built  up  the  fabric  of 
our  Eastern  Empire,  and  had  sustained  it  by  their 
single-sotiled  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  India.  He 
did  not  remember  this  when  I recalled  it  to  him,  but 
he  said:  **  Whatever  may  lie  the  case  with  the  de- 
velopment of  morale,  I do  not  see  the  necessary 
development  of  bruin  power  to  enable  us  to  cope 
■with  the  vaster  problems.  I sometimes  say,”  ho 
added,  “ that  I do  not  see  that  progress  in  the  de- 
velopment  of  the  brain  power  which  we  ought  to 
expect  on  the  principles  of  orthodox  Darwinian  de- 
velopment ; no  doubt  it  is  a slow  process.  But  I do 
not  see  it  at  all.  I do  not  think  we  are  stronger  but 
weaker  than  the  men  of  the  middle  ages.  I would 
take  it  as  low  down  as  the  men  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. The  men  of  the  sixteenth  century  were  strong 
men.  stronger  in  brain  power  than  our  men.  Of 
course,  I except  Napoleon.  There  was  a brain  the 
strongest  and  most  marvelous  that  was  ever  in  a 
human  skull.  His  intellect  was  colossal,  I know  none 
more  powerful  or  immense." 

It  is  enrious  to  find  how  persistent  Mr.  Gladstone's 
ideas  are  even  in  minor  matters  of  detail.  In  this 
forelxsling  alsiut  the  inadequate  brain  power  of  the 
race,  he  is  exactly  where  he  was  fifty  years  ago. 
Writing  to  Bishop  Wiltierforce  in  1838,  lie  referred  to 
this  subject  almost  exactly  ns  he  did  to  me. 

While  the  art  of  politics  from  day  to  day  embraces 
more  and  more  vital  questions,  and  enters  into  closer 
relations  with  the  characters  and  therefore  tho  des- 
tinies of  men,  there  is,  I fear,  a falling  away  in  the 
intellectual  stature  of  the  generation  of  men  whose 
office  it  is  to  exercise  that  office  for  good.  While 
public  men  are  called  by  the  exigencies  of  their  posi- 
tion to  do  more  and  more,  there  seems  to  be  in  the 
accumulation  of  business,  tho  bewildering  multiplica- 
tion of  details,  an  indication  of  their  probable  ca- 
pacity to  do  less  and  less. 

How  true  this  is  no  one  knows  better  than  the 
present  government.  What  they  do  not  see  is  that 
the  only  solution  is  to  bo  found  in  decentralization — 
in  other  words,  in  such  Home  Rule  as  will  relieve 
the  central  authorities  of  that  “bewildering  multipli- 
cation of  details  ” which  at  present  almost  absolutely 
preclude  the  taking  of  any  wide  outlook  or  statesman- 
like provision  of  tho  problems  and  necessities  of  the 
future. 

THE  MAJORITY  FOR  HOME  ROLE. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has,  of  course,  no  doubt  whatever 
as  to  the  issue  of  the  next  general  election.  Let  it 
come,  soon  or  late,  and  the  result  will  be  the  same. 
Nor  does  he  fear  that,  however  large  his  majority 
may  be,  it  will  lie  too  large.  “Only  once,"  he  re- 
marked, *•  have  we  hail  too  huge  a majority.  That 
was  in  1833,  immediately  after  the  Reform  Act.  But 
even  if  we  luul  as  large  a majoritv  now,  it  would  not 
fall  to  pieces  of  its  own  weight.  The  issue  is  now  so 
clearly  and  sharply  defined  that  there  would  lie  no 


danger  of  disintegration,  excepting,  of  course,  from 
causes  which  would  be  equally  potent  if  the  majority 
were  smaller."  A fter  that — well,  that  question  did 
not  come  under  the  category  of  facts,  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  keenly  alive  to  the  coming 
questions. 

AS  A STATESMAN*  IN  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS.  , 

Mr.  Gladstone  as  a statesman  has  dime  several  nota- 
ble things  at  home  and  abroad,  to  live  in  history. 
He  has  contributed  more  than  any  single  man  with 
a pen  and  a voice  has  done,  to  create  Italy  and  to  de- 
stroy the  dominion  of  the  Turk  in  Europe.  As  Prime 
Minister  or  Pleniiioteutiary.  has  enlarged  Greece, 
transferred  Corfu,  and  established  British  influence 
in  Egypt.  He  1ms  familiarized  the  public  with  the 
idea  of  the  European  concert,  not  merely  as  for  de- 
bate but  for  action,  and  has  maintained  in  times  of 
the  greatest  stress  and  storm  that  Russia  was  not  out- 
side tho  pule  of  htunan  civilization  or  of  Liberal  sym- 
' pa  thy.  In  Imperial  politics  he  lias  constantly  con- 
demned the  strong  creed  of  the  swashbuckler.  Ho 
has  annexed  New  Guinea,  North  Borneo,  and  Bechu- 
analand,  but  he  has  sedulously  condemned  every  ex- 
tension of  the  empire  that  was  not  forced  u|s>n  us  by 
inexorable  necessity.  He  1ms  cleared  out  of  Afghan- 
istan and  retreated  from  the  Transvaal.  He  estab- 
lished the  great  precedent  of  the  Alabama  arbitration, 
and  was  the  first  British  statesman  to  recognize  that 
in  the  future  tho  United  States  Will  supersede  Great 
Britain  as  the  most  powerful  of  the  English  speaking 
communities.  If  he  has  not  exactly  belittled  the 
Colonies,  he  has  never  cracked  them  up,  and  he  lias 
always  and  everywhere  preached  the  doctrine  of  al- 
lowing them  to  go  their  own  way.  He  is  a home- 
keeping Scot,  whose  sympathies  have  never  really 
strayed  far  lievond  these  Islands  except  in  the  case  of 
those  nations  struggling  and  rightly  struggling  to  be 
free. 

STATESMANSHIP  IN  HOME  AFFAIRS. 

At  home  his  chief  exploits  have  lieen  the  reform  of 
the  tariff,  the  establishment  of  free  trade,  and  the 
rejieal  of  the  paper  duty.  He  was  tho  real  author  of 
the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  the  workmen  of  tho 
towns,  and  the  actual  author  of  the  enfranchisement 
of  the  rural  householder.  He  established  secret  vot- 
ing, and  agreed  to  give  effect  to  the  Tory  demand  for 
single-memlier  constituencies.  It  was  in  his  admin- 
istration that  the  first  Education  Act  was  (lassed,  and 
that  purchase  in  the  army  was  abolished.  He  lias 
done  his  shure  in  the  liberation  of  labor  from  the 
Combination  Laws,  in  the  emanciimtion  of  the  Jews 
and  in  the  reiieal  of  University  Tests.  He  first  taught 
the  democracy,  by  the  great  object  lesson  of  his  Irish 
Land  Act,  that  the  so-called  cast-iron  laws  of  political 
economy  could  be  lianished  to  Saturn,  and  tliat  the 
whole  p urer  and  resources  of  the  Imperial  State  could 
be  employed  to  set  poor  men  up  in  business  on  their 
own  account.  He  was  the  first  to  disestablish  and 
disendow  a National  Church,  and  to  compel  the  Brit- 
ish public  to  consider  the  feasibility  of  establishing 
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aulxirdinate  and  statutory  parliaments  within  the 
British  Isles.  Over  and  above  all  else  he  the  scholar, 
the  statesman  and  the  Nestor  of  Parliamentary  tradi- 
tion, was  the  first  to  bring  the  most  difliralt  and  deli- 
cate questions  of  foreign  policy  to  the  rude  but  de- 
cisive test  of  the  mass  meeting,  and  transferred  the 
motive  force  of  the  British  State  from  Parliament  to 
the  platform, 

HIS  PLACE  IN  HISTORY. 

A nobleman,  a scholar,  and  a great  personal  friend 
of  Mr.  Gladstone,  wrote  in  1HH?  the  following  com- 
parative study  of  his  place  in  history: — “ Among  the 
great  English  statesmen  whose  figures  will  loom  large 
through  the  dusk  of  departed  centuries  William 
Ewart  Gladstone  will  occupy  a leading  place.  Chat- 
ham conld  inspire  a nation  with  liis  energy,  but  com- 
1 ui red  with  Gladstone  he  was  poorly  furnished  Itotli 
with  knowledge  and  ideas.  Fox,  who  probably  most 
resembles  him  ns  a debater,  had  never  an  opportunity 
of  proving  in  office  whether  he  possessed  any  talents 
for  administration.  Pitt,  us  the  strongest  Minister 
who  probably  ever  directed  the  destinies  of  his  coun- 
try, has  left  no  monument  of  legislation  by  which  he 
can  lie  remembered.  Canning  was  a Foreign  Minis- 
ter, and  nothing  else.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  whom  Mr. 
Gladstone  recognizes  as  his  master,  although  an  es- 
timable administrator,  a useful  debater,  and  a eom- 
Iietent  tactician,  never  showed  any  trace  of  the  divine 
spark  of  genius  which  reveals  itself  at  every  turn  in 
Mr.  Gladstone's  character.  It  would  perhaps  he  too 
much  to  say  that  posterity  will  regard  him  as  uniting 
the  highest  merits  of  all  his  predecessors  without 
their  drawbacks.  But  he  alone  combines  the  elo 
quence  of  Fox,  the  experience  of  Chatham,  the  cour- 
age of  Pitt,  with  the  financial  and  administrative 
capacity  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  corallines  all  those 
qualities  with  a many-sided  catholicity  of  mind  to 
which  none  of  the  others  could  lay  claim. 

HIS  FOREIGN  CONTEMPORARIES. 

••  If  we  extend  the  comparison  fo  Mr.  Gladstone's 
foreign  contemporaries,  his  great  jxwition  is  hardly 
less  conspicuous.  Among  the  statesmen  of  our  een  • 
tnry  it  would  be  unfair  to  compare  him  with  Bis- 
uiarck.  who  belongs  to  a different  order  of  ideas,  and 
whose  life  lias  been  passed  outside  the  atmosphere  of 
Constitutions  and  Parliaments,  favour,  Thiers  and 
Guizot  are  men  with  whom  Mr,  Gladstone  can  be 
compared  either  for  the  work  which  they  accom- 
plished, the  speeches  which  they  made,  or  for  width 
and  subtlety  of  mind,  but  none  of  them,  not  even  ex- 
cepting Cavour,  will  figure  so  prominently  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  times.  More  than  any  single  Englishman 
Mr.  Gladstone's  influence  has  been  operative  in 
Europe.  It  was  he  whose  fateful  words  bronght 
down  the  avalanche  of  the  revolution  upon  the  de- 
crepit Bourbons  of  Italy.  It  was  the  lightning  of  his 
speech  which  dealt  the  deathblow  to  Turkish  domin- 
ions in  the  Balkan  Peninsnla,  and  it  was  his  action 
which  equally  in  matters  of  arbitration,  of  the  Euro- 
pean concert,  and  of  foreign  policy  generally,  first 


familiarized  the  mind  of  mankind  with  the  concep- 
tion of  statesmanship  based  on  moral  principle  as  op- 
posed to  the  mere  expediencies  of  self-interest. 

A LINK  BETWEEN  TWO  ERAS. 

“ Commanding  os  is  Mr.  Gladstone's  position  among 
English  and  foreign  statesmen  for  the  quality  of  his 
work,  it  is  no  less  remarkable  for  the  length  of  his 
public  life  and  the  wide  range  of  his  public  action. 
Full  of  energy  ns  an  octogenarian,  he  was  already  in 
the  thick  of  the  fight  when  most  of  those  who  rend 
these  lines  were  in  their  cradles.  His  career  bridges 
the  gulf  which  would  otherwise  yawn  between  the 
Oxford  of  Manning  and  Newman  nnd  Liddon,  and 
the  democracy  which  Mr.  Cliamlierlain  himself  now 
finds  too  advanced.  He  is  the  link  between  the  old 
order  and  the  new,  standing,  ns  it  were,  between  the 
living  and  the  dead — the  living  democracy  of  the  fut- 
ure, and  the  dying  castes  and  hierarchies  of  the  past. 
A buoyant  confidence  in  the  progressive  develo[unent 
of  the  destinies  of  mankind  is  so  rarely  combined 
with  a reverent  and  grateful  appreciation  of  the  tra- 
ditions and  institutions  of  the  past  that  this  alone 
will  suffice  to  distinguish  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  great 
muster-roll  of  English  statesmen." 

GLADSTONE  AND  BCRKE. 

Some  years  ago  the  Rev.  Canon  Maccoll,  in  course 
of  conversation  with  a distinguished  public  man,  of 
moderate  Conservative  opinions,  remarked  that  if  he 
liad  to  write  a history  of  British  statesmen  he  would 
put  Burke  first  and  Gladstone  second.  “ Would 
you?"  said  his  friend,  “I  would  pnt  Gladstone  first 
and  Burke  second.  You  are  right  in  bracketing  them. 
They  have  more  in  common  than  any  other  two  states- 
men that  can  be  named.  They  are  alike  in  their  hold 
of  first  principles,  in  the  philosophic  and  theologi- 
cal vein  which  runs  through  their  politics,  in  the  pas- 
sion and  fervor  ot  their  advocacy,  in  the  range  and 
variety  of  their  knowledge,  in  the  genuine  consistency 
which  underlies  all  superficial  inconsistencies.  But 
Gladstone  is  superior  to  Burke  as  an  orator  and  de- 
bater. He  is  equally  at  home  and  equally  effective  in 
addressing  the  House  of  Commons,  an  academic  as- 
sembly, a religious  meeting,  or  an  ignorant  multitude. 
Burke's  speeches  are  splendid  to  read,  but  the  finest 
of  them  all— that  on  American  taxation — emptied  the 
House  of  Commons.  And  who  can  imagine  Glad- 
stone breaking  down  in  addressing  a crowd  of  under- 
graduates, as  Burke  did  in  his  rectorial  address  to  the 
students  of  Glasgow  University?  Gladstone  is  also 
superior  to  Burke  in  his  large  grasp  of  principles, 
combined  with  extraordinary  skill  in  the  manage- 
ment of  details.  Bnrke  could  not  have  kept  up  the 
attention  and  interest  of  the  House  of  Commons  for 
hours  as  he  led  them  through  a wilderness  of  financial 
figures." 

HIS  GOOD  WORK  IN  ITALY  AND  THE  EAST. 

No  British  minister  since  Canning,  said  the  Rev. 
Canon  Malcolm  Maccoll,  lias  left  such  wide  and  last- 
ing influence  on  foreign  affairs  as  Mr.  Gladstone. 
Then*  is  not  an  Italian  who  does  not  regard  him.  next 
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to  Cavour,  aa  the  most  potent  factor  in  the  unifica- 
tion of  Italy.  It  happened  to  a British  traveler  in 
Koine  in  the  spring  of  1874  to  breakfast  with  a Roman 
Cardinal  and  dine  with  some  Italian  statesmen  (Min- 
ghetti  was  then  Premier)  on  the  same  (lay.  “ We  re- 
joice," said  the  Cardinal,  “ at  Mr.  Gladstone's  down- 
fall. Next  to  Cavour,  if  next,  he  is  the  founder  of 
the  Italian  kingdom.  His  pamphlet,  more  than  any 
other  canse,  destroyed  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sici- 
lies, and  opened  the  floodgates  of  the  revolution  which 
has  robbed  the  Pope  of  his  jiatrinumv  and  temporal 
power.”  “ We  grieve,”  said  an  Italian  Minister  in 
the  evening,  “ over  Mr.  Gladstone' s expulsion  from 
office;  for  next  to  Cavour  we  are  indebted  to  him  for 
the  liberation  of  Italy.”  In  Greece,  too,  and  in  Rou- 
mania.  Bulgaria,  and  the  European  provinces  of  Tur- 
key. it  is  Mr.  Gladstone's  policy  that  has  prevailed. 
And,  curiously  enough,  it  was  as  a supporter  ot  Mr. 
Gladstone  that  Lord  Salisbury  made  his  first  impor- 
tant speech  on  foreign  policy.  The  occasion  was  Mr. 
Gladstone's  motion  (in  1858)  in  favor  of  the  union  of 
the  Roumanian  Principalities.  Lord  Palmerston  and 
Mr.  Disraeli  joined  their  forces  against  him.  arguing 
that  a united  Roumania  would  inevitably  become  a 
Russian  province.  “ If  you  want  a bulwark  against 
desi*>tism,”  said  Mr.  Gladstone  in  reply,  “ there  is  no 
rampart  like  the  breasts  of  free  men.”  The  sentiment 
was  ridiculed  at  the  time  by  the  Palmerstonian  school 
of  foreign  policy.  Who  ridicules  it  now '( 

A CURIOUS  JUDGMENT. 

We  have  all  grown  so  accustomed  to  regard  Mr. 
Gladstone  as  the  “ Past  Master”  in  the  art  of  rousing 
the  populace  and  awaking  tho  enthusiasm  of  the 
masses,  that  It  requires  an  effort  of  memory  to  recall 
the  fact  that  twenty  years  ago  shrewd  observers  were 
inclined  to  doubt  Mr.  Gladstone’s  ability  to  take  a 
first  place  in  English  politics,  owing  to  Iris  alleged 
lack  of  the  very  qualities  which  now  pre-eminently 
distinguish  him.  It  is  said  of  Sir  James  Stephen  that 
ho  one  day  remarked  to  Lord  Blachford,  at  a time 
when  Mr.  Gladstone  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
in  Lord  Palmerston's  Government,  that  “ Gladstone 
would  never  be  able  to  fill  the  place  of  his  chief, 
inasmuch  as  he  was  deficient  in  that  pugnacity 
which  is  necessary  to  rouse  popular  enthusiasm.” 
This,  however,  is  but  characteristic  of  much  else. 
The  Dictator  Gladstone  of  to-day  is  an  altogether 
different  person  from  the  financial  Gladstone  who 
made  marvelous  budgets  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago. 
It  was  not  until  1866,  after  his  famous  declaration 
about  the  franchise  and  our  own  flesh  and  blood,  that 
he  began  to  develop  those  gifts  which  have  since  made 
him  supreme  ruler  of  the  empire. 

MR.  GLADSTONE'S  MAGNANIMITY. 

It  has  always  been  the  rule  among  our  public  men 
— long  may  it  hist !— to  exclude  political  antagonism 
from  the  sphere  of  private  life.  Nobody  was  more 
ready  than  Mr.  Gladstone  to  defend  in  private  a 
political  opponent  with  whom  he  may  have  l>eon  a 
few  hours  before  in  hot  conflict.  He  has  always 


maintained,  for  example,  that  Lord  Bcaconsfiehl  was 
a man  devoid  of  ja-rsonal  animosities,  and  be  has 
often  in  private  expressed  his  admiration  of  hi«  de- 
votion to  his  wife,  his  loyalty  to  Iris  race,  and  •*  his 
splendid  parliamentary  plnck."  The  moment  he 
heard  of  his  great  rival's  death  he  telegraphed  to  Lord 
Rowton  an  offer  of  a public  funeral.  Once  when 
Lord  Salisbury  was  somewhat  violently  attacked  in 
his  presence.  Mr.  Gladstone  said  : *•  1 do  not  believe 
that  Salisbury  is  at  all  governed  by  political  ambi- 
tion. I believe  him  to  be  perfectly  honest,  and  I can 
never  think  very  unkindly  of  him  since  the  day  1 first 
saw  Mm,  a bright  boy  in  red  petticoats,  playing  with 
his  mother.” 

HIS  CHURCH  PATRONAGE. 

There  has  probably  never  lieen  so  lalsiriously  con- 
scientious a distributer  of  ecclesiastical  Crown  pat- 
ronage as  Mr.  Gladstone.  In  his  ecclesiastical 
appointments  he  never  took  politics  into  eomdder- 
ation.  A conspicuous  instance  of  this  may  be  men- 
tioned. When  it  was  rumored  that  he  intended  to 
recommend  Dr.  Benson  the  present  Archbishop  for 
the  vacant  See  of  Canterbury,  a political  supporter 
called  to  remonstrate  with  him.  Mr.  Gladstone 
Ix-gged  to  know  the  ground  of  his  objection.  ••  The 
Bishop  of  Truro  is  a strong  Tory,”  was  the  answer  ; 
"but  that  is  not  all.  He  has  joined  Mr.  Raikes’s 
election  committee  at  Cambridge : nnd  it  was  only 
last  week  that  Raikes  made  a violent  ]jersomd  attack 
upon  yourself.”  " Do  you  know,”  replied  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, “ that  yon  have  just  supplied  me  with  a strong 
argument  in  Dr.  Benson's  favor,  for,  if  he  had  been 
a worldly  man  or  self-seeker,  he  would  not  liave  done 
anything  so  imprudent.” 

A NONCONFORMIST  IDOL. 

Although  lie  sympathized  more  or  less  with  the  Non- 
conformists. who  were  struggling  against  the  appli- 
cation of  university  tests  and  other  disabilities,  it  was 
not  until  1876  that  he  really  discovered  the  true  relig- 
ious work  of  the  English  Nonconformists.  The  way 
in  which  the  Congregationalists.  Baptists,  Quakers,  and 
Unitarians  rallied  to  the  standard  raised  in  the  cause 
of  Bulgarian  nationality  effected  a great  change  in 
the  attitude  of  his  mind  in  relation  to  his  Dissenting 
fellow-eonntrymen.  He  entertained  the  leading  Non- 
conformist ministers  at  breakfast,  and  the  fidelity  ami 
devotion  of  Nonconformists  generally  to  t he  Bulgarian 
canse  left  on  his  mind  an  impression  which  has  only 
deepened  with  the  lajweof  time.  Tile  extent  to  which 
this  influences  him  may  lie  gathered  from  the  reply 
which  he  made  to  Dr.  Dellinger  whilst  that  learned 
divine  was  discussing  with  him  the  question  of  Church 
and  State.  Dr.  Dellinger  was  expressing  his  surprise 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  could  possibly  coquette  in  any 
way  with  the  party  that  demanded  the  severance  of 
Chnrch  and  State  m either  Wales  or  Scotland.  It  was 
to  him  quite  incomprehensible  that  a statesman  who 
held  so  profoundly  the  idea  of  the  importance  of  relig- 
ion could  make  his  own  a canse  whose  avowed  object 
was  to  cut  asunder  tho  Chnrch  from  the  State.  Mr. 
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Gladstone  listened  attentively  to  Dr.  Dellinger's  re- 
marks, and  then,  in  an  absent  kind  of  way.  said,  “ But 
you  forget  how  nobly  the  Nonconformists  supported 
me  at  the  time  of  the  Eastern  Question.”  The  blank 
look  of  amazement  on  Dr.  Ddllinger's  face  showed 
the  wide  difference  between  the  standi>oint  of  the 
politician  and  the  ecclesiastic. 

HIS  RESPECT  FOR  THE  NONOON’B  CONSCIENCE. 

Mr.  Gladstone  never  displayed  more  respect  for  the 
Nonconformists  than  when,  in  deference  to  their 
earnest  representation,  he  risked  the  great  split  in  the 
Home  Rule  ranks  that  followed  his  repudiation  of 
Mr.  Parnell.  Mr.  Gladstone's  action  in  that  affair  is 
too  recent  to  need  recapitulation  here.  Mr.  Gladstone 
never  made  the  slightest  pretence  alsmt  the  matter.  If 
the  Nonconformists  had  l»een  as  passive  as  the  Church- 
men the  famous  letter  about  the  Irish  leadership 
would  never  have  been  written.  He  merely  acted,  as 
he  himself  stated,  as  the  registrar  of  the  moral  tem- 
perature which  made  Mr.  Parnell  impossible.  He 
knew  the  men  who  are  the  Ironsides  of  his  party  too 
well  not  to  understand  that  if  he  hail  remained  silent 
the  English  Home  Rulers  would  have  practically 
ceased  to  exist.  He  saw  the  need,  rose  to  the 
occasion  and  cleared  the  obstacle  which  would  other- 
wise have  l)een  a fatal  imj>edimcnt  to  the  success  of 
his  course.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  a practical  statesman, 
and  with  some  instinct  divined  the  inevitable. 

AT  WORK  AND  AT  PLAY. 

Mr.  G bills  tone  is  one  of  the  most  unwearying  of 
workers.  Whether  at  work  or  at  play  he  is  always  on 
the  go.  The  coil  of  that  tremendous  energy  never 
seems  to  run  down.  He  is  always  doing  something  or 
other,  and  even  when  he  is  talking  he  is  acting,  using 
every  muscle  of  the  body  to  express  and  empha- 
size his  ideas.  He  is  singularly  free  from  one  great 
defect  of  his  qualities.  Most  men  who  possess  the 
keenness  of  intellect  and  the  activity  of  mind  which 
distinguish  him  would  have  so  many  irons  in  the  fire 
that  they  would  be  pe ritually  in  confusion.  The 
instinct  of  order  is  easily  crushed  lieneath  the  enormous 
multiplicity  of  ever  increasing  interests.  To  the  man 
who  has  only  one  or  two  things  to  think  about  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  being  orderly  and  methodical,  but 
when  a person  is  thinking  alnnit  everything,  and 
hardly  an  hour  passes  that  does  not  supply  fresh 
food  for  reflection,  or  utter  a clamorous  demand  for 
activity ; then,  indeed,  the  instinct  of  order  ihhhIs  to 
be  very  strongly  develojied  if  everything  does  not  fall 
into  inextricable  confusion.  With  Mr.  Obidstone 
the  principle  of  order  is  sufficiently  strong  to  hold  its 
own  against  the  inrush  of  all  the  teeming  ideas  and 
unending  duties  which  crowd  upon  him  from  every 
quarter.  No  person  is  more  neat  and  methodical, 
and  throughout  the  whole  of  his  ministerial  career  he 
has  always  left  his  paj>ers  and  his  Department  in 
apple-pie  order.  It  was  the  same  thing  in  his  private 
affairs.  He  undert«>ok  the  management  of  the  Glvnne 
estate,  which  had  fallen  into  considerable  confusion 
— his  father-in-law  not  having  been  in  any  sense  a 


man  of  business — and  soon  reduced  that  chaos  to 
order.  As  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  aud  in  ^very 
department  of  State  in  which  he  has  had  anything  to 
do,  he  has  left  behind  him  a tradition  for  order,  sim- 
plicity, and  regularity. 

HOW  HE  TRAINED  HIS  WIFE. 

Mrs.  Gladstone,  although  in  many  resjiecta  an  ideal 
wife,  was  never  able  to  approach  her  husband  in  the 
methodical  and  business-like  arrangement  of  her  af- 
fairs. Shortly  after  their  wedding  the  story  runs 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  seriously  took  in  hand  the  tuition 
of  his  handsome  young  wife  in  bookkeeping,  and  Mrs. 
Gladstone  applied  herself  with  diligence  to  the  unwel- 
come task.  Some  time  after  she  came  down  in  tri- 
umph to  her  husliand  to  display  her  domestic  account* 
and  her  corresjsjmlence,  all  docketed  in  a fashion 
which  she  supposed  would  excite  the  admiration  of 
her  husband.  Mr.  Gladstone  cast  his  eye  over  the 
results  of  his  wife’s  labor,  and  exclaimed  in  despair: 
44  You  have  done  them  all  wrong  from  beginning  to 
end!”  His  wife,  however,  has  lieen  so  invaluable  a 
helpmeet  in  other  ways  that  it  seems  somewhat  in- 
vidious to  recall  that  little  incident.  She  had  other 
work  to  do,  and  she  wisely  left  the  accounts  to  her 
husband  and  his  private  secretaries. 

HIS  FR1VATE  SECRETARIES. 

Mr.  Gladstone  n*due<*d  to  jierfection  the  science  of 
getting  a maximum  of  work  out  of  his  private  secre- 
taries. When  Prime  Minister  Mr.  Gladstone  kept 
three  private  secretaries  constantly  going,  and  the 
whole  business  of  the  office  went  with  the  precisksi 
and  regularity  of  a machine.  The  two  chief  feattuvs 
of  Mr.  Gladst one’s  system  wen* — first,  that  every- 
thing passed  through  Downing  Street,  and  that  all 
papers  were  kept  there;  aud,  secondly,  that  his  chief 
secretary  was  inform<*d  of  everything  that  was  going. 
The  first  essential  of  a private  secretary  is  to  have 
plenty  of  pigeon-holes,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  used  to 
keep  six  nests  of  pigeon-holes  constantly  going.  One, 
for  instance,  was  set  ajairt  for  all  letters  relating  to 
the  Church  and  to  questions  of  preferment,  a matter 
which  gave  Mr.  Gladstone  an  infinitely  greater 
junmint  of  trouble  than  any  one  outside  the  inner 
circle  could  conceive.  Four  of  the  other  nests  were 
appropriate!  to  special  subjects,  while  the  sixth  was 
set  aside  as  a kind  of  general  rubbish-heap,  into  w hich 
all  letters  of  a rubbishy  description  were  summarily 
consigned, 

MR.  GLADSTONE’S  LETTERS. 

All  Mr.  Gladstone’s  own  liters  were  copied.  If 
Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  a letter  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  Lord  Granville  in  the  House  of  Lords,  it  was 
sent  round  to  Downing  Street  before  it  was  delivered, 
nml  where  it  would  1**  <*opied,  so  that  Mr.  Ghulst one's 
lriographers.  when  the  time  conies  for  writing  his 
Iriographv,  will  find  several  volumes  of  his  corre- 
sjxmdence  carefully  copied  out  in  a legible  hand  in 
strict  chronological  order,  and  the  whole  carefully  in- 
dexed. His  secretaries’  letters  were  seldom  copied, 
the  only  record  kept  of  the  latter  being  Mr.  Glad- 
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stone's  memorandum  of  instructions  on  the  docket. 
Rubbishy  letters  were  taken  to  him  once  a week  by 
the  secretary  with  an  endorsement  showing  how  they 
had  been  answered.  By  this  means  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
able  to  go  through  hundreds  of  letters  in  a quarter  of 
an  hour 

In  addition  to  the  six  nests  of  pigeon-holes  which 
were  kept  going  from  day  to  day  there  were  series  of 
historical  pigeon-holes  which  were  fed  from  the  others 
by  a system  of  periodical  wecdings,  but  bo  carefully 
has  the  system  been  elaborated  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
could  at  any  moment  lay  his  hand  on  any  paper  that 
had  come  before  him  at  any  time  since  first  he  entered 
office.  Therein  Mr.  Gladstone  differs  very  much 
from  the  late  Mr.  Forster,  whose  papers  were  often 
in  confusion,  and  who  would  have  been  hopelessly  in- 
volved in  a maze  of  difficulties  if  he  had  ever  at- 
tempted to  get  through  one-half  the  work  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  performs  with  hardly  an  effort. 

A TERRIDLK  MEMORY. 

All  the  elaborate  apparatus  of  pigeon-holes  would 
have  been  useless  had  it  not  been  combined  with  a 
phenomenally  retentive  memory.  Mr.  Gladstone  not 
only  remembers  everything,  but  also  knows  where 
ever;'  fact  can  be  verified.  The  whole  of  his  facts  are 
carefully  tabulated  and  drawn  up  ready  for  instant 
mobilization,  and  although  he  has  forgotten  probably 
more  than  all  his  colleagues  have  ever  learned,  he 
still  possesses  a store  of  accurate  and  detailed  infor- 
mation concerning  almost  every  conceivable  subject 
to  which  none  of  them  can  lay  claim.  It  is  this  ter- 
rible memory  of  his,  and  not  any  overbearing  imperi- 
ousness of  manner,  which  makes  him  so  nl isolate  in 
his  own  Cabinet.  Woe  be  to  the  luckless  Minister 
■who  in  Cabinet  ventures  to  suggest  to  Mr.  Gladstone 
that  Sir  Robert  Peel  or  any  one  else  has  laid  down  a 
precedent  which  does  not  fit  with  the  course  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  bent  upon  adopting.  In  his  bland- 
est tones  Mr.  Gladstone  will  remark  that  he  thinks 
his  colleague  is  slightly  mistaken,  inasmuch  as  he  re- 
members discussing  the  very  matter  with  Sir  Robert 
Peel;  then  he  illustrates  the  discussion  by  some  little 
incident  which  shows  the  precedent  invoked  to  have 
had  an  altogether  different  meaning  to  that  attached 
to  it.  If  his  colleague  still  persists,  Mr.  Gladstone 
will  pencil  a note  to  his  private  secretary,  asking  him 
to  produce  at  once  a written  memorandum  of  the 
conversation  in  question,  which  he  will  find  in  such 
and  such  a pigeon-hole  of  such  and  such  a year,  and 
in  five  minutes  the  memorandum  is  to  hand,  com- 
pletely bearing  out  in  every  particular  Mr.  Gladstone's 
version  of  the  case,  and  utterly  discomforting  the 
Minister  who  has  ventured  to  contend  with  “ the  man 
with  the  terrible  memory.”  One  Biich  experience  is 
sufficient  to  fill  his  colleagues  with  an  awe  which  they 
are  unable  to  sliake  off.  Mr.  Chamlierlain  is  not  a 
timid  man,  and  he  stood  to  his  guns  fairly  well  in  his 
first  Cabinet ; but  he  could  never  shake  off  the  dread 
with  which  Mr.  Gladstone’s  eagle  eye  and  super 
human  memory  inspire  all  those  who  have  ventured 
to  cross  swords  with  him  in  debate. 


AS  ECONOMIST  OF  MOMENTS. 

No  one  believes  more  than  Mr.  Gladstone  in  taking 
care  of  the  odds  and  ends  and  fringes  of  time.  The 
amount  of  correspondence  that  he  gets  through  in  the 
odd  fragments  of  leisure  which  would  otherwise  pass 
unutilized,  exceeds  the  total  correspondence  of  most 
of  his  contemporaries.  Lord  Granville’s  correspond- 
ence, for  instance,  used  to  be  comfortably  got  through 
by  his  private  secretary  in  a single  hour.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone does  a great  deal  of  his  own  corresjgmdence,  and 
his  autograph  is  probably  more  familiar  than  is  that 
of  any  English  statesman.  Ho  did  a great  deal  to 
popularize  the  post-card,  for  no  one  could  appreciate 
more  than  he  the  advantage  of  that  economizer  of 
time  and  abbreviator  of  formality.  The  little  pad  on 
which  he  could  be  seen  writing  during  his  term  of 
office  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  his  knee,  enabled 
him  to  work  off  a mass  of  correspondence,  which  most 
men  in  his  position  would  have  regarded  as  wholly 
impossible. 

MENTAL  SHUNTING. 

Another  enormous  advantage  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
possesses  for  the  dispatch  of  business  is  that  he  is 
capable  of  entirely  changing  the  current  of  thought. 
Nothing  preoccupies  him  longer  than  he  chooses  to 
allow  it  to  preoccupy  him.  His  head  seems  to  lie 
built  in  water-tight  compartments,  and  after  tiring 
the  lobe  of  the  brain  which  deals  with  Ireland  he  will 
turn  off  the  tap  for  Irish  affairs  and  plunge  headlong 
into  ecclesiasticism  or  ceramics  or  archroology  or  any 
other  subject  in  which  he  may  at  the  moment  lw 
interested.  “There  are  always  so  many  interesting 
things,”  he  said  long  ago,  “ with  which  to  occupy 
your  mind  ; the  difficulty  is  only  in  making  a choice.” 
But  wliatever  the  subject  is  on  which  he  is  engaged, 
he  devotes  himself  to  it  thoroughly,  nor  does  any 
specter  of  the  preceding  subject  divert  his  attention 
from  that  in  which  he  is  actually  engaged.  What- 
ever he  does  he  does  with  his  might,  and  doe*,  it  with 
such  concentration  as  to  leave  no  room  for  flunking 
about  anything  else. 

WHY  HE  FELLS  TREES. 

But  think  altout  something  he  must,  for  a mind  so 
active  will  never  dose  off  into  lethargy  excepting 
when  he  is  asleep,  and  it  was  this  necessity  of  finding 
some  means  for  guining  complete  mental  rest  which 
led  him  to  cultivate  the  felling  of  timlier.  In  all 
other  modes  of  exercise  there  is  room  for  thinking; 
cricket,  football,  riding,  driving— in  almost  all  of 
these  there  arc  spells  during  which  the  mind  can  for- 
get the  immediate  object  and  revert  to  the  subject 
from  which  it  is  necessary  to  have  a complete  change. 
In  chopping  down  a tree  you  have  not  time  to  think 
of  anything  excepting  where  your  next  stroke  will 
fall.  The  whole  attention  is  centred  upon  the  blows 
of  the  axe,  and  as  the  chips  fly  this  way  and  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  as  profoundly  absorbed  in  laying  the  axe 
at  the  proper  angle  at  the  right  cleft  of  the  trunk  an 
ever  he  was  in  replying  to  the  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion in  the  course  of  a critical  debate. 
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HIS  CAPACITY  FOR  SLEEP. 

Finally,  Mr.  Gladstone  possesses  the  enormous  (rift 
of  lieing  able  to  sleep.  All  his  life  long  he  lias  been  a 
sound  sleeper.  It  nsed  to  be  said  that  he  had  a faculty 
which  was  possessed  by  Napoleon  Boimjiarte  of  com- 
manding sleep  at  will,  and  what  is  still  rarer  of  waking 
up  instantly  in  full  possession'of  every  faculty.  Some 
people  can  go  to  sleep  stxrn,  but  they  take  some  time  to 
awake.  Mr.  Gladstone,  it  used  to  lie  said,  was  capable 
of  sitting  down  in  a chair,  covering  his  face  with  a hand- 
kerchief, and  going  to  sleep  in  thirty  seconds  ; and  after 
sleeping  for  thirty  minutes  or  an  hour,  as  the  case 
might  tie,  waking  np  as  bright  as  ever,  all  drowsiness 
disappearing  the  moment  lie  opened  his  eyes.  During 
all  Mr.  Gladstone's  career  he  has  never  lost  his  sleep 
excepting  once,  and  that  was  during  the  troubles  tliat 
arose  about  Egypt  and  General  Gordon.  Then  he 
slept  badly,  and  for  the  first  time  it  was  feared  that 
he  would  not  be  able  to  maintain  the  bnrden  of  office. 
He  never  suffers  himself  to  lie  cheated  of  sleep.  “ In 
the  most  exciting  political  crisis,"  he  once  told  a vis- 
itor, “ 1 dismiss  current  matters  entirely  from  my 
mind  when  I go  to  lied,  and  will  not  think  of  them 
till  1 get  np  in  the  morning.  I told  Bright  this,  and 
he  said,  • That's  all  very  well  for  you,  but  my  way  is 
exactly  the  reverse.  1 think  over  all  my  speeches  in 
bed.’  ” Seven  hours  sleep  is  Mr.  Gladstone’s  fixed  al- 
lowance, “and,”  he  added,  with  a smile,  “I  should 
like  to  have  eight.  1 hate  getting  up  in  the  morning, 
and  hate  it  the  same  every  morning.  But  one  can  do 
everything  by  habit,  and  when  I have  had  my  seven 
hours  sleep  tnv  habit  is  to  get  up.” 

IN  HEALTH. 

Sir  Andrew  Clark,  who  has  been  his  physical!  for 
vearB,  says  that  he  has  no  more  docile  pntient  than  Mr. 
Gladstone.  The  moment  he  is  really  laid  np  he  goes 
to  bed  and  remains  there  until  he  recovers.  He  is  a 
great  believer  in  the  virtues  of  lying  in  bod  when  you 
are  ill.  You  keep  yourself  at  an  equable  temperature 
and  avoid  the  worries  and  drudgery  of  every-day  life, 
and  being  in  bed  is  a perfectly  good  pretext  for  avoid- 
ing the  visits  of  the  multitude  of  jieojile  whose  room  is 
better  than  their  company.  Mr.  Gladstone  lias  en- 
joyed singularly  good  health  from  his  youth  upward. 
Like  Mrs.  Gladstone  he  lias  hardly  had  a day’s  illness 
since  he  was  married.  He  has  lost  less  time  from  ill- 
health  than  almost  any  prominent  politician. 

HOW  HE  GETS  THROUGH  HIS  WORK. 

Mr.  Gladstone  is  a kind  of  steam-engine  on  two 
legs,  with  heart  of  fire  and  lungsof  steel,  pursuing  his 
unliastiiig  and  unresting  way  at  a pace  which  leaves 
all  other  men  far  behind.  His  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics as  a man  of  business  are  : First,  an  instinct 
of  order  that  is  dominant.  Secondly,  an  immense 
faculty  for  eliciting  the  best  services  which  secretar- 
ies and  adjuncts  can  render.  Thirdly,  a phenomenally 
retentive  memory.  Fourthly,  an  immense  faculty  of 
concentration,  and  of  diverting  Ills  thoughts  from  any 
subject  at  will ; and  lastly,  a great  faculty  for  sleep. 
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He  generally  retires  to  rest  when  in  the  country  at 
eleven  o'clock  and  reappears  about  seven.  Add  to 
all  this  a constitution  of  steel,  and  a digestion  that 
nothing  seems  to  upset,  and  you  have  some  explana- 
tion of  the  amount  of  work  winch  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
able  to  get  through  in  the  course  of  a day. 

HIS  METHOD  OF  READING. 

Mr.  Gladstone  usually  has  three  liook*  in  reading  sr 
the  same  time,  and  changes  from  one  to  the  other,  when 
his  mind  has  reached  the  limit  of  alisorption.  This  is 
a necessary  corrective  to  the  tendency  to  think  only 
of  one  thing  at  one  time,  which  sometimes  in  politics 
leads  him  to  neglect  that  all-around  survey  of  the 
situation  which  is  indisjiensable  to  a Prime  Minister. 
He  complains  sometimes  that  his  memory  is  no  longer 
quite  so  good  as  it  used  to  be,  but  although  that  may 
lie  true,  it  is  still  twice  as  good  as  anybody  else's.  for 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  an  extraordinary  faculty  of  not 
only  remembering  those  things  he  ought  to  remem- 
ber, but  for  forgetting  those  tilings  it  is  useless  for 
him  to  remember.  His  mind  is  thus  nnenciunliered 
with  any  unnecessary  top-hamper.  and  he  can  always, 
so  to  sjieak,  lay  his  hand  upon  any  tiling  the  moment 
he  wants  it.  This  retentive  memory  was  no  doubt 
bora  with  him,  but  it  has  been  largely  developed  hy 
the  constant  habit  of  taking  pains.  When  he  reads  a 
book  he  does  so  pencil  in  liand,  marking  off  on  the  mar- 
gin those  jaissages  which  he  wishes  to  remember 
querying  those  about  which  he  is  in  doubt,  and  put- 
ting a cross  opposite  those  which  he  disputes.  At  the 
end  of  a volume  he  constructs  a kind  of  index  of  his 
own  which  enables  him  to  refer  to  those  things  he 
wishes  to  remember  in  the  book. 

HIS  GREATNESS. 

Not,  indeed,  for  naught  and  in  vain  has  this  great 
life  been  lived  openly  before  all  men,  an  object  lessen 
unequaled  in  our  time,  of  loftiness  of  aim.  of  integ- 
rity of  purpose,  and  of  unfaltering  faith  in  God  and 
trust  in  man.  He  has  taught  us  that  it  is  the  high- 
sonlnl  man  who  has  the  greatest  power,  even  over 
the  poorest  and  most  ignorant  of  the  toilers  of  the 
world;  that  supreme  capacity  in  Parliament  is  com- 
patible with  the  most  simple-hearted  devotion;  and 
that  the  most  adroit  and  callable  of  statesmen  can  be 
at  the  same  time  as  chivalrous  and  heroic  as  any  of 
the  knights  of  Arthur's  Table  Round.  Amid  the 
crowd  of  contemporary  statesmen,  he  towers  like  » 
son  of  Anak  above  all  his  compeers. 

In  mind,  in  heart,  in  soul,  in  everything,  excepting 
physique,  he  is  a giant.  Beside  him  there  is  not  any 
who  cau  even  lie  considered  ns  a rival,  and  after  him 
there  eoineth,  ns  yet,  no  one  with  shoulders  bread 
enough  to  bear  his  mantle.  As  Canon  Liddon  said  to 
me  as  we  drove  one  summer  morning  round  the  slopes 
of  Benvoirlich,  whose  distant  summit  wras  hidden 
from  our  eyes  by  our  nearness  to  its  base.  “ That 
mountain  reminds  me  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  We  .‘hull 
never  know  how  great  he  is  while  we  are  with  hun- 
After  lie  is  gone  we  shall  liegin  to  discover  how  vastly 
he  towers  over  all  the  men  of  his  generation.” 
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evolution,  three  terms.  Evolution  is  first  a continu- 
ous progressive  change;  second,  according  to  certain 
laws;  third,  by  means  of  resident  forces.  Each  of 
these  elements  enters  into  and  characterizes  the  de- 
velopment of  Christianity.  Christianity  has  been 
not  a fixed  and  unchanging  factor,  but  a life,  subject 
to  a continuous  progressive  change ; this  change  has 
been  not  lawless,  irregular  and  unaccountable,  but 
according  to  certain  laws,  fixed  and  inviolable,  and 
never  violated,  though  by  no  means  well  understood; 

and  the  cause  of  this  change  or  these 
changes  has  been  a force,  not  foreign  to 
man  himself,  but  residing  in  him.  Thus 
Christianity,  whether  regarded  as  an  institu- 
tional, an  intellectual,  a social  or  a moral 
life,  has  exemplified  the  law  of  evolution.” 
This  does  not  explain  the  origin  of 
Christianity;  evolution  does  not  tell  how 
life  began.  “Life  antedates  all  progress; 
and  evolution  only  traces  progress."  So 
while  the  Christian  evolutionist  may  not 
look  to  his  theory  to  tell  him  how  these 
spiritual  forces  became  resident  in  man,  he 
knows  that  they  are  there,  and  “he  will 
expect  to  find  modem  Christianity  more 
complex  than  primitive  Christianity.  For 
the  purpose  of  this  comparison,"  says  Dr. 
Abbott,  “ I do  not  go  back  of  Bethlehem : 
Then  the  confession  ‘ Thou  art  the  Christ, 
the  son  of  the  living  God,’— now  the  Epis- 
copal Thirty-nine  Articles,  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Twenty-four  Articles,  or  the 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  of  Thirty- 
three  Chapters,  with  their  numerous  sub- 
sections ; then  the  simple  supper-talk  with 
the  twelve  friends,  met  in  a fellowship 
sanctified  by  prayer  and  love — now  an 
elaborate  altar,  jeweled  vestments,  pealing 
organ,  kneeling  and  awe-stricken  wor- 
shipers; then  meetings  from  house  to  house 
for  prayer,  Christian  praise  and  instruction 
in  the  simpler  facts  of  the  Master’s  life  and 
the  fundamental  principles  of  his  Kingdom 
— now  churches  with  preachers,  elders, 
bishops,  sessions,  [presbyteries,  councils, 
associations,  missionary  boards ; then  a 
prayer  breathing  the  common  wants  of 
universal  humanity  in  a few  simple  petitions 
—now  an  elaborate  ritual  appealing  to  ear  and 
eye  and  imagination,  by  all  the  accessories  which 
art  and  music  and  historic  association  combined 
can  confer ; then  a brotherhood  in  Jerusalem, 
with  all  things  in  common  and  a board  of  dea- 
cons to  see  that  all  were  fed  and  none  were  surfeited — 
now  a brotherly  love  making  its  way.  in  spite  of  self- 
ishness. toward  the  realization  of  that  brotherhood  of 
humanity  which  is  as  yet  only  a dream  of  poets. 


CHRISTIANITY  AN  EVOLUTION. 

Dr.  Lyman  Abbott’s  Notable  Position. 

IT  was  a happy  decision  which  placed  Dr.  Lyman 
Abbott's  lecture  on  “ The  Evolution  of  Christian- 
ity ” in  the  first  pages  of  the  first  volume  .of  the  New 
World.  Aside  from  the  value  of  the  paper  as  a 
scholarly  essay,  there  are  not  a few  thinkers  in  whom 
it  has  Inspired  a deep  sense  of  gratitude  to  its  author. 
Dr.  Abbott  begins  with  Professor  Le  Conte’s  defini- 


DR. LYMAN  ABBOTT. 

tion  of  evolution:  “Continuous  progressive  change 
according  to  certain  laws  and  by  means  of  resident 
forces”  assuming,  with  the  scientific  world,  the  truth 
of  evolution,  of  the  orderly  development  of  life  from 
lower  to  higher  forms,  the  writer's  task  is  to  show 
that  Christianity — “the  life  of  God  in  the  soul  of 
man”— iB  subject  to  this  universal  law  of  develop- 
ment: in  other  words  that  it  is  a living,  growing 
thing,  and  no  dead  collection  of  precepts. 

••  There  are  in  Professor  Le  Conte's  definition  of 
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Nevertheless  he  will  expect  to  find  the  Christianity  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  despite  its  failures  and  defects, 
better  intellectually,  organically,  morally  and  spiritu- 
ally, than  the  Christianity  of  the  first  century.” 

Nor  does  this  onward  movement  of  the  great  spirit- 
ual development  need  to  be  entirely  smooth,  never 
halting,  to  consistently  sustain  Dr.  Abbott’s  beautiful 
thought.  On  the  contrary,  the  scientists  will  point 
out  many  cases  of  arrested  development,  of  retrogres- 
sion, in  material  life,  and  so  it  is  with  the  wonderful 
tree  which  has  grown  from  the  mustard  seed. 

The  doctrine  of  Christian  evolution,  the  significance 
of  which  it  would  be  a work  of  supererogation  for  the 
reviewer  to  point  out,  has  found  opponents  alike 
among  agnostics  and  orthodox  divines.  Dr.  Abbott, 
selecting  Macaulay  and  Dean  Burgon  as  respective 
representatives  of  these  classes  of  enemies,  takes  them 
on  their  own  ground,  and  appeals  to  the  Bible  as 
authority  on  the  dispute  whether  Christianity  be  a 
dead  and  fixed  thing  or  a living  and  progressive  prin- 
ciple. H finds  everywhere,  in  the  Book  of  Books, 
promise,  of  Some  one  to  come,  of  evil  to  be  triumphed 
over,  m the  future. 

“ If  Lord  Macaulay  and  Dean  Burgon  were  right, 
if  1 theology  does  not  admit  of  progress,'  Moses  could 
not  have  added  to  Abraham's  call  the  clearer  words 
of  the  Ten  Commandments,  nor  David  supplanted  the 
Tabernacle  with  preparations  for  a Temple,  nor  the 
prophets  of  exile  have  encouraged  the  organization  of 
the  synagogues,  nor  the  Master  substituted  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount  for  the  Mosaic  Law,  nor  Paul  have 
completed  the  wisdom  of  Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes 
with  the  diviner  and  profounder  wisdom  of  the  Epis- 
tles to  the  Romans  and  to  the  Ephesians.” 

The  Bible  itself,  Dr.  Abbott  believes,  is  not  a col- 
lection of  all  truth  simplified  to  save  man  the  trouble 
and  strife  of  the  search  for  truth.  If  it  strikes  the 
scales  from  his  eyes,  it  is  that  he  may  look  for  him- 
self, not  to  force  vision  npon  him.  And  a creed  is, 
or  should  be,  not  an  inorganic  thing,  but  a seed.  “ It 
is  to  be  planted,  and  what  comes  from  the  planting 
will  depend  as  much  on  the  soil  in  which  it  is  planted 
as  on  the  seed  itself. 

“ The  belief,  then,  that  the  Christian  religion  is  a 
divine  life  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  belief  that  it  is 
an  evolution;  for  evolution  offers  no  explanation  of 
the  nature  or  origin  of  life,  it  only  explains  life's  proc- 
ess. The  belief  that  the  Bible  is  a revelation  from 
God  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  belief  that  the  Chris- 
tian religion  is  an  evolution;  for  revelation  is  not  a 
final  statement  of  truth  crystallized  into  dogma,  bnt  a 
gradual  and  progressive  unveiling  of  the  mind  that  it 
may  perceive  truth  clearly  and  receive  it  vitally.” 


The  Church  and  the  Labor  Movement.— Mr.  W. 

H.  Wilkins  has  an  article  in  the  Atari tery  House 
Magazine  for  April,  in  which  he  appeals  to  the 
Church  of  England  to  grapple  with  the  labor  prob- 
lem. 

He  says:  *•  There  is  a great  opportunity  before  our 
National  Church— a greater  than  any  since  the  days 


of  the  Methodist  Revival  of  the  last  century.  Will 
she  miss  it  as  she  missed  that  golden  chance;  or  will 
she  avail  herself  of  it,  utilizing  these  new-born  ener- 
gies and  enthusiasms,  and  proving  to  all  the  world 
that  the  Church  of  England  is  the  Church  of  the 
English  people  ? That  is  the  alternative  I propose  to 
consider.  The  labor  question  is  emphatically  the 
question  of  the  hour.  The  air  is  rife  with  strikes  and 
rumors  of  strikes,  with  conflicts  of  lalxtr  against  cap- 
ital, and  disputes  between  employers  and  employed. 
One  mighty  factor  in  our  national  life  alone  remains 
silent — the  Church.  Combination,  legislation,  dis- 
cussion-all these  panaceas  have  been  tried  and  tried 
in  vain  as  a means  of  mitigating  the  bitterness  of  the 
strife,  or  of  bringing  abont  a compromise.  What  is 
wanted  is  an  arbitrator— patient,  kindly,  impartial, 
just.  Where  should  such  be  found?  1 answer  em- 
phatically in  the  National  Church. 


WHAT  IS  LEFT  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT? 

Some  Criticisms  of  the  Higher  Criticism. 

'I  'HE  Review  of  the  Churches  (London)  for  March 
1 14  contains  a symposium  upon  the  subject, 

“ What  is  Left  of  the  Old  Testament  ?" 

Principal  Cave. 

Principal  Cave  has  a somewhat  disappointing  paper, 
from  which,  however,  may  be  extracted  the  follow- 
ing succinct  statement  of  what  is  claimed  for  the 
higher  criticism  by  the  highest  of  the  critics  : 

“ For  if  it  be  true,  as  these  extremer  critics  allege, 
that  solid  historical  knowledge  of  the  Old  Testament 
begins  with  the  days  of  Amos,  Hoecu  and  Isaiah, 
many  traditional  opinions  will  have  to  be  reshaped. 
Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  to  say  nothing  of  Adam 
and  Noah,  would  have  to  bo  relegated  to  prehistoric 
times ; Moses  and  the  Exodus  and  the  Wildemes- 
would  become  legendary  ; so  would  the  epochs  of  the 
Judges  and  of  the  early  Kings.  On  such  a hypothesis 
the  Sinatic  legislation  is  a myth ; the  Voice  which 
Moees  heard  from  between  the  cherubim  is  imagina- 
tion ; the  association  of  Moses  with  any  but  a ger- 
minal portion  of  the  so-called  Mosaic  law  is  prob- 
lematic. Indeed,  if  the  extreme  left  wing  of  the 
higher  critics  are  right  in  their  contentions,  no  such 
change  in  conviction  as  that  which  must  speedily  fol- 
low has  been  seen  since  the  Copernican  theory  sup 
planted  the  Ptolemaic. 

“Further,  if  the  extremer  theories  of  the  higher 
criticism  approve  themselves  as  true,  great  doctrinal 
readjustments  will  be  necessary.  Over  the  idea  of 
revelation,  for  example,  a momentous  change  would 
pass.  Instead  of  being  the  supernatural  gift  of  Deity 
to  the  Chosen  Peoplo  dnring  the  lifetime  of  Moser, 
the  Levitical  religious  system  would  become  the 
natural  and  slow  outgrowth  of  the  religious  in- 
stincts of  man.  In  other  words,  instead  of  a religious 
system  revealed  by  Moses,  as  a religions  system  was 
revealed  by  Christ,  we  should  have  a faith  like  mod- 
ern Hinduism,  which  has  grown  during  a thousand 
years  through  Vedism  and  Brahmanism  and  Buddh- 
ism and  various  philosophies  and  poetries.  In  a word, 
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a Pantheistic  idea  of  revelation  would  1*  substituted 
for  a Christian.  On  such  a theory,  too,  the  doctrine 
of  God  must  be  to  no  inconsiderable  extent  remodeled, 
and  the  doctrine  of  man,  and  the  doctrine  of  sin,  and, 
as  recent  discussions  clearly  show,  the  doctrine  of  the 
Person  of  Christ." 

Notwithstanding  this.  Principal  Cave  still  thinks 
that  it  is  better  to  have  criticism  like  this  than  no 
criticism  at  all. 

Professor  Davison. 

Prof.  W.  T.  Davison,  after  setting  forth  his  views 
on  the  subject,  sums  them  up  as  follows  : 

“ We  conclude  that  the  present  controversy  con- 
cerning the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  need  not  dis- 
turb the  religious  faith  of  Christians,  first,  because  so 
large  a part  of  the  Old  Testament  is  untouched  by 
criticism  ; seconilly,  because  where  criticism  has  been 
busy,  it  is  rather  the  form  and  vehicle  than  the  sub- 
stance of  revelation  that  is  affected  ; thirdly,  because 
where  the  substance  is  affected,  the  case  of  destruct- 
ive criticism  is  at  its  very  weakest,  and  depends 
largely  upon  rationalistic  pre-suppositions  and  rooted 
disbelief  in  the  supernatural.  But  we  would  not 
minimize  the  importance  of  the  discussion.  Very 
serious  questions  are  raised  by  it,  and  very  important 
interests  are  at  stake.  There  is  quite  enough  in  the 
attitude  and  temper  of  criticism  to  make  defenders  of 
the  faith  watchful  and  alert.  There  is  nothing  to 
cause  in  the  simple  believer  either  panic  or  suspicion.” 
Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  B.  F.  Horton  is  more  outspoken.  He  declares 
that  the  higher  criticism  has  made  the  old  view  of  the 
Bible  quite  impossible  for  any  candid  man  who  faces 
the  facts  ; but  he  says  : 

“ It  has  not  injured  the  Bible  itself  in  the  least,  it 
has  not  lessened  its  authority,  it  has  not  lessened  its 
spiritual  value,  it  has  not  explained  away  its  inspira- 
tion. The  historical  books  will  not  be  presented  to 
us  as  documents  infallibly  guaranteed  against  the 
possibility  of  error — a contention  which  is  confuted 
by  the  careful  perusal  and  collation  of  the  books 
themselves— but  as  a sufficiently  accurate  record  of  a 
nation's  life,  the  life  of  a nation  which  was  very 
manifestly  a people  chosen  by  God  to  accomplish  a 
unique  religious  work  in  the  world  by  forming  the 
cradle  of  the  Saviour  of  men.  And  the  Prophets — 
yes,  the  Prophets  above  all — will  for  the  first  time  be 
understood  by  English  readers ; and  the  unmistak- 
able inspiration  of  their  utterance  will  be  felt  as  their 
place  in  the  development  of  Israel  and  their  function 
as  the  organ  of  revelation  are  at  length  recognized. 

“It  is  the  gravest  count  against  the  old  or  the 
Jewish  way  of  regarding  the  Old  Testament,  that  it 
makes  men  think  that  God  was  more  manifest  in  the 
Exodus  and  the  giving  of  the  Law  than  He  is  now 
in  the  days  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; and  that  instead  of 
encouraging  us  to  grasp  the  promise  of  our  Lord  that 
we  shall  do  greater  things,  liecause  He  is  gone  to 
His  Father,  it  is  always  suggesting  that  the  greatest 
things  were  done  ages  ago,  and  that  God  has  in  some 
way  withdrawn  from  His  world  and  hidden  Himself 
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behind  a veil  since  those  earliest  and  brightest  times. 
From  this  delusion  the  work  of  the  higher  criticism 
is,  we  may  believe,  destined  to  deliver  us.” 


THE  PRIEST  DETHRONED  BY  THE  PUBLICAN. 

A Plea  for  the  Church. 

MANATOLE  LEROY-BEAULIEU,  in  the 
. Rente  den  Deux  Monties  for  March  1 , devotes 
his  third  paper,  in  great  part , to  the  consideration  of 
workmen's  syndicates.  While  asserting  the  right  of 
free  associations  as  the  best  safeguard  for  individual 
liberty  and  the  welfare  of  the  workers,  he  looks  upon 
the  existing  syndicates  as  one  of  the  greatest  dangers 
of  the  age.  They  are  on  the  way  not  only  to  abolish 
all  individual  freedom,  but  to  usurp  all  tho  powers 
and  functions  of  the  State,  and  are  irreconcilably  hos- 
tile to  religion  and  to  the  real  welfare  of  nations.  It 
is  only  in  this  article  that  we  discover  the  real  point 
of  M.  Loroy-Beanlieu's  defense  of  the  “ right  of  asso- 
ciation.” It  is  the  restoration  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religious  orders  he  pleads  for,  these  exemplifying  the 
true  principle  of  association  as  against  the  false  one 
shown  in  the  syndicates.  Hatred  and  strife  are  tho 
watchwords  of  the  latter,  as  peace  and  Christian  lovo 
are  of  the  former. 

M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  protests  vehemently  against  the 
complaints  frequently  mode  of  the  mischievous  inter- 
ference and  domineering  spirit  of  the  clergy.  Such 
complaints,  he  admits,  may  have  had  some  ground  in 
past  time;  in  the  present  day  they  are  a mere  tradi- 
tional parrot-cry.  The  fact  of  tho  matter  is  that  the 
clergy  interfere  too  little.  They  are  looked  upon  wit  h 
jealousy  and  suspicion — any  manifestation  of  interest 
in  the  lives  and  affairs  of  their  neighbors  is  at  once 
set  down  to  a meddling  spirit  of  intrigue,  and,  re- 
pulsed and  disoouraged  on  all  sides,  they  are  forced  to 
bury  themselves  in  their  books  and  let  the  world  wag 
as  it  will.  “ Would  that  the  masses  of  the  people,” 
he  says,  “ leould  choose  the  Church  as  the  month- 
piece  of  their  grievances  1 The  misfortune  is— and 
this  is  what  is  making  a social  war  inevitable— that 
the  Church  no  longer  has  any  influence  over  the 
masses,  that  in  our  faubourgs  the  Gospels  are  an  un- 
known book — almost  as  much  so  as  if  they  had  never 
been  translated  from  the  Greek,  that  the  shadow  of 
the  Cross  is  nothing  but  darkness  to  a people  who 
formerly  found  strength  and  consolation  at  its  foot.” 
The  village  euri,  formerly  the  universal  counsellor 
and  confidant  , was  too  indispensable  a person  to  be 
left  without  a substitute:  and  his  vacant  place.  Bays 
M.  Leroy-Beaulieu,  has,  almost  all  over  France,  been 
taken  by — the  wine-shop  keeper.  Tho  mastrognet  is 
present  at  every  critical  moment,  especially  during 
strikes,  prompting  the  action  of  the  syndicates,  stir- 
ring up  the  men  against  the  employers,  advancing,  in 
case  of  need,  money  towards  the  strike  fund,  in  the 
certainty  that  a rise  in  wages  will  ultimately  l>e  for 
his  benefit,  and  being  repaid  for  his  trouble  by  the 
chance  of,  at  some  future  time,  representing  the  labor 
interest  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

Another  point  touched  on  is  the  probable  displace- 
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scientist,  and  an  indefatigable  worker.  Even  in  his 
last  illness  his  mind  was  actively  forming  plans  for 
fntnre  work;  and  from  his  conch  he  promulgated  a 
new  theory  which  he  believed  would  necessitate  the 
essential  modification  of  the  La  Placean  nebular  hy- 
imthesis.  This  was  his  last  legacy  to  science. 

By  the  time  he  was  seven  years  old,  the  youthful 
mathematician  had  mastered  the  multiplication  table, 
nud  Emerson's  First  Part  of  mental  arithmetic.  At 
sixteen  he  was  a school  teacher,  and  the  collection  and 
solution  of  arithmetical  problems  now  formed  one  of 
his  amusements.  It  was  some  years  after  this  that  he 
liegan  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences,  bnt  he  soon 
came  to  feel  that  they  offered  even  a more  inviting 
field  than  the  favorite  study  of  his 
early  days ; and  on  his  graduation 
at  Wesleyan  University  he  de- 
clined a tutorship  in  mathematics 
in  that  institution  to  become  in- 
structor in  natural  science  in  a pre- 
paratory school.  Here  he  gave  his 
first  lectures  on  geology.  He  was 
called  to  Alabama,  in  1850.  and 
worked  for  a few  years  in  strug- 
gling educational  institutions  there. 
When  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  travel 
through  the  State  in  the  interests  of 
a college,  he  took  his  geologist's  1 ram- 
mer with  him  on  his  long  rides, 
and  gathered  much  valuable  infor- 
mation concerning  the  geology  of 
Alabama.  He  returned  to  the  North 
in  1854  to  accept  a chair  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  which  was  the 
field  of  his  labors  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  His  long  professorship  there 
was  interrupted  by  briefer  engage- 
ments at  Syracuse,  Kentucky  and 
Vanderbilt  Universities.  It  was  at 
the  last-named  institution,  in  1878, 
that  his  then  heterodox  views  con- 
cerning pre- Adamites  and  evolution 
caused  a breach  with  the  governing 
board,  and  added  to  his  fame  as  a 
scientist.  After  this  incident  he  in- 
terested himself  in  showing  in  various 
writings  that  science  was  not  opposed 
to  the  Bible. 

Dr.  Winchell  did  much  to  popu- 
larize science  by  his  lectures,  both  in 
the  class  room  and  from  the  public 
platform.  His  lecture  tours  were 
numerous,  and  his  writings  volumi- 
nous ; yet  he  found  time  to  direct  the 
geological  survey  of  Michigan,  and 
to  interest  himself  actively  in  all 
edncational  matters.  At  one  time, 
in  addition  to  his  other  duties,  he  was  editor  of  the 
Michigan  Journal  of  Eductition , and  president  of  the 
State  Teachers’  Association.  He  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  Geological  Society  of  America,  which  elected 
him  president  only  a few  months  before  his  death. 
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ment  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
M.  Leroy-Beanlien  does  not  for  a moment  admit  that 
Rome  is  not  sufficiently  “ up  to  date  ” — not  equal  to 
meeting  the  needs  of  this  or  any  other  age — lint  he  is 
willing  to  concede  that  she  may  be  “ played  ont”  in 
Enro/ie.  That  is  to  say,  the  “ candlestick  may  be  re- 
moved out  of  its  place.”  and  her  temporal  and  spirit- 
ual power  enter  on  a fresh  lease  of  life  in  America. 

ALEXANDER  WINCHELL. 

THE  February  nnmlier  of  the  American  Geologiel. 

a monthly  magazine  of  geology  and  allied 
sciences,  is  devoted  to  ••  an  editorial  tribnte”  to  the 


ALEXANDER  WINCHELL. 

late  Alexander  Winchell.  LL.D.,  who  was  the  senior 
member  of  the  Geologist’e  editorial  board  until  his 
deatli  in  February’  of  last  year.  The  biographical 
sketch  makes  it  clear  that  Professor  Winchell  was  a 
man  of  versatility,  an  enthusiastic  and  eminent 
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A list  of  Dr.  Wincliell’s  published  works  occupies 
thirteen  pages  of  the  Oeologiet,  and  includes  some  350 
books,  pamphlets  and  articles.  His  writings,  some  of 
which  have  been  translated  into  foreign  languages, 
have  given  him  a wide  reputation  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  Probably  the  books  best  known  to  the 
public  are  “ Pre- Adamites,”  “World  Life,”  and 
“Sparks  from  a Geologist’s  Hammer.”  But  he  did 
not  confine  his  writings  to  the  national  sciences.  Edu- 
cation, and  the  relation  of  science  to  religion,  were 
topics  of  absorbing  interest  to  him.  He  wrote  also  on 
philosophy  and  natural  theology,  composed  an  occa- 
sional poem,  and  contributed  articles  on  political  and 
social  questions  to  the  North  American  Review  and  the 
Forum.  He  was  not  a believer  in  universal  suffrage. 

“ The  most  of  Alexander  Winchell’s  work  was 
scientific,  but  as  he  followed  his  researches  in  their 
remote  ramifications  he  found  himself  articulating 
with  other  fields,  and  making  the  acquaintance  of 
scholars  who  did  not  consider  themselves  scientists. 
A.11  his  processes  and  conclusions,  however,  were 
characterized  by  strict  adherence  to  scientific  evidence 
and  methods.  Ho  differed  from  most  scientists  in 
that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  follow  any  lino  of  investi- 
gation, although  it.  was  but  secondary  to  his  main 
purpose.  Thus  he  was  equally  at  home  in  meet  of 
the  ‘ natural  sciences ' and  in  mathematics,  astronomy, 
philosophy,  and  ethnology.  Whenever  his  many- 
sided  genius  inspired  him  to  enter  upon  a course  of 
systematic  study,  his  fertile  pen,  with  a ready  com- 
mand of  apt  expression,  recorded  las  observations  and 
his  thoughts,  and  this  constituted  much  of  his  scien- 
tific work.  He  sometimes  lamented  that  he  was  so 
1 fatally  balanced ' that  his  energies,  instead  of  being 
turned  unitedly  to  one  objoct,  were  perpetually  dis- 
tracted by  the  prosecution  of  all  in  succession.  His 
achievements,  however,  in  almost  any  one  of  the 
sciences  in  which  he  labored,  would  constitute  an 
honorable  record,  and  when  they  are  considered  in 
their  aggregate,  they  mount  up  to  a sum  total  which  it 
seems  almost  impossible  for  one  human  life  to  com- 
pass.” 

“My  admiration  for  him  was  boundless,”  wrote 
Bishop  Newman  on  hearing  of  his  death.  “ He  was 
the  most  learned  man  I have  ever  met,  and  I pre- 
ferred his  society  to  that  of  any  other  American 
scholar.” 


There  is  a useful  and  informatorv  article,  in 
Blackwood? s for  April,  by  Sir  Archibald  Alison 
on  “Onr  Army,”  in  wjiich  he  embodies  the  sug- 
gestions which  commend  themselves  to  him  for  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  British  army. 
He  advocates  that  all  stoppages  should  be  done  away 
with,  that  the  soldier  should  be  completely  clothed 
and  fed,  and  should  receive  his  actual  pav  without 
any  deductions  whatever.  He  would  also  take  steps 
to  secure  the  employment  of  soldiers  in  Government 
service,  if  possible,  on  quitting  the  service.  He 
pleads  strongly  for  the  use  of  conscription  to 
strengthen  the  militia,  a course  which  he  thinks 
would  indirectly  be  of  advantage  to  the  volunteers. 
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A SKETCH  OF  MISS  CLOUGH. 

The  First  Principal  of  Newnham. 

MISS  ELIZABETH  S.  HUGHES,  sister  of  the 
Rev.  Hugh  Price  Hughes,  contributes  to  the 
Etlueational  Review  (Loudon)  u very  sympathetic 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  Miss  Clough,  first  princij>al 
of  Newnham,  who  died  on  February  27.  Miss 
Clough  was  bom  in  1820.  She  was  Welsh,  on  her 
father’s  side,  but  her  mother  was  Yorkshire.  The 
poet,  Arthur  Hugh  Clough,  was  her  brother.  When 
only  two  years  old  the  Cloughs  went  to  America,  and 
remained  there  for  fourteen  years.  When  she  was 
twenty-two  Miss  Clough  started  a school  in  Liver- 
pool with  a friend.  Ten  years  later  she  removed  to 
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Ambleside,  where  she  opened  a school.  Her  brother 
died  when  she  tiyned  forty,  and  it  was  when  she  was 
living  with  his  family  that  the  movement  in  favor  of 
the  higher  education  of  women  began.  She  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  agitation  in  favor  of  women  being 
admitted  to  local  examinations,  and  some  years  later 
she  assisted  in  getting  the  University  Extension 
Scheme  carried  out.  It  was  not  until  1871,  when  she 
was  fifty-one  years  old,  that  Bhe  was  asked  to  take 
charge  of  a house  for  the  reception  of  women  students 
who  came  to  Cambridge.  From  that  time  she  has 
been  the  leading  figure  at  Newnham,  of  which  she  was 
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first  principal.  Her  intense  interest  in  everything 
human  that  surrounded  her  was  her  moat  marked 
characteristic.  She  seemed  to  be  greatly  interested 
in  every  human  being  that  crossed  her  path.  She 
was  cautious,  sympathetic,  unostentatious  and  ab- 
solutely unselfish. 

“ No  account  of  Mias  Clough  can  be  at  all  complete 
which  does  not  refer  to  the  way  in  which  she  re- 
sponded to  the  deepest  and  most  spirit  mil  ride  of  life. 
One  felt  very  keenly  that  sacred  things  were  to  her 
most  sacred.  Newnham  College  is  not  connected  with 
any  special  section  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  it  was 
a matter  of  no  small  Importance  that  its  first  princi- 
pal was  herself  so  Catholic  that  she  could  detect  real 
religion  under  many  forms,  and  sympathize  with 
those  who  held  very  different  creeds.” 

In  Atlanta  Jane  Lee,  vice-principal  of  the  Old  Hall, 
Newnham  College,  writes  a notice  of  Miss  Clough. 
Miss  Lee  mentions  that  among  her  pupils  at  Amble- 
side  was  the  granddaughter  of  Dr.  Arnold,  whois  now 
Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward.  The  little  girl  had  a very  high 
spirit,  and  Miss  Clough  found  it  hard  to  control  and 
restrain  the  future  authoress  of  “Robert  Elsmere” 
and  “ David  Grieve.” 

In  thinking  of  her  character,  the  qualities  which 
jierhaps  stand  out  most  prominently  are  her  large- 
mindedness,  her  sound  judgment,  her  silent  devotion 
to  duty,  her  entire  self-forgetfulness  ; but  alongside 
of  these  memories  of  other  qualities  throng  forward— 
of  her  patience,  her  hopefulness,  her  freedom  from 
scorn  or  contempt  of  any,  and,  perha|>s  not  least,  her 
delightful  sense  of  humor.  She  was  most  just  and 
Impartial  in  her  views  of  things  as  well  of  people. 
She  war  not  at  all  a sentimental  person,  although  she 
had  strong  and  vivid  sentiments  about  many  things  , 
bat  she  disliked  silliness  of  any  kind ; she  had  too 
much  humor  not'  to  do  so. 

NEW  YORK  VERSUS  MASSACHUSETTS  IN 
PIONEER  EDUCATION. 

MR.  ANDREW  8.  DRAPER  contributes  a paper 
to  the  Educational  Review  for  April,  In  which 
he  maintains  that  “ America  is  indebted  to  the  Dutch 
rather  than  to  the  English  for  the  essential  principles 
of  the  free  school  system  of  the  country,  and  tliat  in 
the  several  most  important  steps  which  have  marked 
the  establishment  and  the  development  of  that  system 
New  York  has  led  the  way.”  This  thesis  is  advanced 
in  opposition  to  the  claim  of  Massachusetts  to  this  dis- 
tinction, as  asserted  by  Mr.  George  H.  Martin,  in  a 
pajier  read  at  the  Department  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  in  Philadelphia  in  February,  1891. 

Mr,  Draper  sketches  in  brief  the  history  of  the  colo- 
nies of  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts  Bay.  In  Ply- 
mouth he  finds  that  there  was  no  school  of  any  con- 
sequence for  fifty-two  years  after  the  settlement.  All 
that  the  Massachusetts  colony  did  for  several  genera- 
tions in  education  was  to  promote  sectarian  ends. 
The  Boston  Latin  School  was  the  only  school  in  Bos- 
ton for  fifty  years  after  the  founding  of  the  town,  and 
it  did  not  teach  the  elementary  branches.  A com- 


pulsory education  law  was  passed  in  1647,  ‘ • to  cir- 
cumvent Satan,”  but  this  did  not  imply  the  establish- 
ment of  schools.  In  fact,  there  was  no  school  but  the 
Latin  School  in  Boston  for  thirty-four  years  after  this 
law  was  enacted. 

Moreover,  the  early  schools  In  Massachusetts  were 
not  “ free  schools," — except  to  the  poor — but  were 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  and  did  not 
receive  all  the  children  of  the  people.  No  girls  of 
any  age  were  admitted  prior  to  1789 — one  hundred 
and  forty-two  years  after  the  passage  of  the  com- 
pulsory education  law. 

In  New  York,  however,  where  the  Dutch  ideas  pre- 
vailed, public  schools  were  very  early  established.  In 
1038  the  first  professional  schoolmaster  came,  and 
K'ln nil  was  thereafter  held  with  as  much  regnlanty 
as  the  feebleness  nnd  poverty  of  the  settlers  would 
permit,  for  the  schools  were  sustained  out  of  the  pub- 
lic moneys  of  the  colony,  each  householder  and  in- 
habitant being  required  to  bear  such  tax  and  public 
cliarge  as  should  be  considered  proper  for  their  main- 
tenance. 

Under  English  rule  no  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  was  manifest  to  promote  popular 
education  in  New  York.  The  only  educational  act 
during  the  century  of  this  rule,  for  which  the  English 
Government  is  entitled  to  any  credit,  is  that  of  estal- 
lishing  Kings  (Columbia)  College—"  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  Republican  principles.” 

Mr.  Draper's  contentions  are : 1.  That  in  the  matter 
of  compulsory  education  injunctions  and  directions 
by  force  and  with  the  authority  of  law  antedated  in 
New  Netherland  any  action  in  Massachusetts.  2. 
Tliat  the  facts  do  not  sustain  the  claim  of  Mr.  Martin 
that  the  towns  and  villages  were  first  compelled  to 
maintain  schools  in  Massachusetts.  8.  That  there  has 
never  been  any  real  and  independent  certification  of 
teachers  in  Massachusetts,  compulsory  or  otherwise. 
4.  That  there  has  been  no  supervision,  compulsory, 
voluntary  or  otherwise,  in  Massachusetts  until  in 
comparatively  recent  years.  5.  That  the  early  pre- 
virion  in  Massachusetts  concerning  taxation  “ is  not 
very  compulsory.”  6.  That  no  compulsory  attend- 
ance law  is  successfully  administered  unless  it  pro- 
vides that,  within  fixed  ages,  all  children  should  attend 
school  nt  all  times  when  public  schools  are  in  sesrioo. 
nnd  these  are  not  the  provirions  of  the  Massachusetts 
law. 

THE  COLLEGE  PRESIDENT. 

PRESIDENT  F.  N.  T HAVING,  of  Adelliert  College. 

discusses,  in  the  Educational  Relieve  for  April, 
the  difficulties  of  the  college  presidency.  “ The  troth 
is,”  he  says,  “ that  the  position  demands  not  only 
great  ability,  but  ability  of  such  variety  as  to  render 
eminent  success  in  holding  it  the  catise  of  much 
greater  wonder  than  ordinary  failure,  for  the  rolled 
president  represents  at  least  fonr  distinct  aud  impor- 
tant relations."  First,  to  the  governing  hoards : 2d., 
to  the  professors  and  instructors  comprising  the  fac- 
ulty ; 3d,  to  the  students,  and  4th,  to  the  gener J 
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public.  The  general  lesson  which  he  derives  from 
recent  experience  in  college  administration  is  that  the 
work  of  the  president  should  be  made  as  definite  as 
possible.  His  duties  should  be  for  his  sake,  and  for 
the  sake  of  all  concerned,  defined  as  accurately  as 
their  nature  allows.  Knowing  his  work,  Mb  success 
in  its  doing  is  more  assured. 


CARDINAL  GIBBONS  ON  POLITICS. 

CARDINAL  GIBBONS’ article  on  “ Patriotism  and 
Politics,"  in  the  North  American  Review  for 
April,  is  an  appeal  for  pure  and  honest  elections.  The 
Cardinal  believes,  as  do  all  right-minded  citizens,  that 
the  privilege  of  voting  is  a solemn  and  sacred  trust, 
and  that  whoever  sells  or  barters  this  prerogative  de- 
grades his  citizensMp  and  disturbs  the  security  of  his 
government. 

Among  the  means  suggested  for  the  preservation  of 
the  purity  of  elections  are:  Strict  and  wholesome 
laws  for  preventing  bribery  and  the  corruption  of 
the  ballot  box  and  a pure  and  independent  judiciary 
to  interpret  and  enforce  the  laws;  a vigilant  and 
fearless  press  ; and  a more  hearty  celebration  of  our 
national  holidays.  Furthermore,  thorough  instruction 
in  the  history  of  our  country  should  be  given  in  the 
schools,  and  the  duties  and  rights  of  citizens,  together 
with  reverence  for  our  political  institutions,  impressed 
upon  the  minds  of  the  younger  Americans. 

The  maintenance  of  party  lines  is  regarded  by  Car- 
dinal Gibbons  os  an  indespensable  means  for  preserv- 
ing political  pnrity:  “ One  pqrty  watches  the  other, 
takes  note  of  its  shortcomings,  its  blunders  and  de- 
fects; and  it  has  at  its  disposal  the  means  for  rebuk- 
ing any  abuse  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  dominant 
side,  by  appealing  to  the  country  at  the  tribunal  of 
the  ballot  box.  England  owes  much  of  her  greatness 
and  liberty  to  the  active  and  aggressive  vigilance  of 
opposing  political  camps.  Political  parties  are  the 
outcome  of  political  freedom.  Parties  are  not  to  be 
confounded  with  factions.  The  former  contend  for  a 
principle,  the  latter  struggle  for  a master.” 


IS  IOWA  A DOUBTFUL  STATE? 

IN  the  Forum  for  April  Gov.  John  N.  Irwin,  of 
Arizona,  analyses  the  process  by  which  Iowa 
has  ceased  to  be  the  “ Gibraltar  of  Republicanism  in 
the  Northwest.”  The  defection  in  Iowa  is  attributed 
to  two  particular  causes — the  loss  of  the  “ railway 
vote,”  through  hostile  legislation,  and  prohibition.  On 
national  issues,  local  questions  not  entering  as  dis- 
turbants.  Gov.  Irwin  believes  that  Iowa  is  still  a reli- 
able Republican  State,  and  pointedly  rejects  the  theory 
that  the  tariff  has  been  a factor  in  the  change  by  ig- 
noring it  altogether.  The  “one  great  cansc”  over- 
shadowing all  minor  elements  has  been  Iowa’s  pro- 
hibition law,  wMch  enacted  by  the  Republican  party 
raised  in  revolt  the  entire  German  element,  hitherto 
Republican,  and  alienated  thousands  of  good  citizens 
disgusted  with  its  workings. 


THE  COMING  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION. 

Ballot  Reform  and  the  Eleotoral  College 

IN  the  editorial  department  of  the  Century  tor 
April,  there  is  a short  discussion  of  much  interest 
on  certain  features  of  the  coming  presidential  election. 

The  First  President  Elected  under  Ballot 
Reform. 

The  most  novel  feature  of  the  canvasB  of  1892  will 
be  that  it  is  practically  made  under  the  Australian 
Ballot  System.  For  three-fourths  of  the  States  have 
adopted  some  form  of  secret  ballot,  and  these  include 
most  of  the  important  States  and  all  of  the  " doubt- 
ful ” ones. 

“If,”  asks  the  Century’n  editor,  “money  is  no 
longer  to  be  the  controlling  factor  in  the  election,  will 
it  be  either  expedient  or  wise  to  put  a professional 
corruptionist  in  charge  of  the  campaign  of  either 
party?  On  the  contrary,  will  it  not  be  the  highest 
political  wisdom  to  put  men  of  character  in  charge  of 
all  the  committees — national.  State,  district  and 
other?” 

That  the  amount  of  money  spent  in  the  campaign 
will  be  enormously  decreased,  this  writer  thinks  in- 
evitable, from  both  a priori  considerations  and  from 
the  example  of  England,  where  the  introduction  of 
the  secret  ballot  instantly  killed  direct  bribery’.  And, 
too,  he  looks  forward  with  certainty  to  an  early 
American  prototype  of  the  English  Corrupt  Practices 
Act  of  1888,  wMch  forbade  the  use  of  money  and  in- 
fluence to  unduly  affect  in  any  wise  the  result  of  elec- 
tions, and  established  a maximum  amount  wMch 
might  be  spent  in  any  one  campaign,  the  candidate 
being  required  to  publish  a sworn  statement  of  all  ex- 
penditures. 

“ In  the  meantime  the  political  managers  will  do 
well  to  make  a note  of  the  fact  that  money  is  certain 
to  play  a less  important,  and  reason  and  argument  a 
more  important  part  in  the  campaign  of  1892  than  in 
those  of  its  immediate  predecessors,  and  select  their 
campaign  directors  with  this  end  in  view.  They  can 
rest  assured,  furthermore,  that  the  people  are  not  in 
a mood  to  view  with  complacency  the  selection  of  a 
professional  corruptionist  to  conduct  the  campaign  of 
either  party — much  less  the  nomination  by  any  party 
of  a notoriously  corrupt  politician  as  a candidate  for 
the  presidency — though  in  these  latter  days  such  men 
have  dared  to  attempt  to  juggle  even  the  presidency 
into  their  pockets.” 

Tha  Now  Electoral  College 

The  admission  of  the  twenty  Electors  from  the  six 
new  States  will  increase  the  memtiersMp  of  the  Col- 
lege to  444,  making  the  number  of  votes  necessary  to 
elect  223.  Figuring  on  the  elections  held  since  1888, 
this  writer  calculates  that  the  Republican  “ abso- 
lutely sure”  Electors  will  number  186.  while  the 
Democrats  have  a certainty  of  175  votes,  leaving  the 
85  votes  of  New  York,  Indiana,  Connecticut,  Iowa 
ami  Massachusetts  to  be  apportioned  as  fate  decides. 
On  this  basis  he  makes  some  intereeting  possible  cora- 
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binations.  “ First  as  to  the  Republican  side.  Here 
are  tour: 


Sure  Republican  votes 188 

New  York 38 

Connecticut 6 

Total 238 

Sure  Republican  votes 188 

Massachusetts 15 

Iowa 13 

Indiana 15 

Total 229 

Sure  Republican  votes 188 

New  York 36 

Iowa. 13 

Total 235 

Sure  Republican  votes 188 

New  York 36 

Massachusetts  or  Indiana 15 

Total 237 


All  these  combinations  arc*  on  a basis  of  ten  Repub- 
lican votes  from  Michigan  [Michigan  elects  ten  of  her 
fourteen  Electors  by  Congressional  districts,  and  four 
are  conceded  to  the  Democrats).  If  there  were  to  be 
eleven,  this  combination,  giving  precisely  a majority 
of  the  College,  could  be  made: 


Sure  Republican  votes 187 

New  York 80 

Total 223 

>•  Turning  next  to  the  Democratic  column,  we  can 
arrange  the  following : 

Sure  Democratic  votes 173 

New  York 36 

Indiana  or  Massachusetts 15 

Total 224 

Sure  Democratic  votes 173 

New  York 38 

Iowa 13 

Connecticut 6 

Total 228 

And  if  Michigan  gave  five  Democrats: 

Sure  Democratic  votes 174 

Massachusetts 15 

Indiana 15 

Iowa 13 

Connecticut 6 

Total 223 


“ The  first  point  which  will  strike  every  oliserver  of 
these  various  combinations  is  the  overwhelming  im- 
portance of  the  thirty-six  votes  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  It  is  as  true  now  as  it  has  been  for  rnany 
years  tlxat  the  party  which  carries  that  State  has  by 
far  the  better  chance  of  winning  the  election.  The 
admission  of  the  six  new  States  with  their  twenty 
electoral  votes,  all  supposed  to  be  safely  Republican, 
has  diminished  somewhat  the  importance  of  New 
York  to  the  Republicans,  that  is  to  say,  they  have 
more  chances  of  winning  without  New  York  than 


they  have  had  hitherto,  and  more  chances  than  the 
Democrats  have  for  winning  without  it;  but  as  our 
combinations  show,  they  will  have  to  carry  all  the 
States  of  Iowa,  Massachusetts  and  Indiana  in  order 
to  accomplish  that  feat.  As  for  the  Democrats,  it  » 
difficult  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  New  York  is  a 
sine  qua  non  for  them." 

THE  ANTI-HILL  MOVEMENT  IN  NEW  YORK. 

MR.  FREDERICK  R.  COUDERT,  himself  one  of 
the  most  .■onspieuons  leadens  of  the  Democratic 
revolt  in  New  York,  defends,  in  the  April  number  of 
the  forum,  the  grounds  upon  which  the  anti-Hill 
movement  is  based.  He  declares  that  the  revolt  is  in 
no  sense  a rebellion,  but  is  a protest  against  the  high- 
handed manner  in  which  the  State  Convention  was 
called  and  its  business  conducted.  “The  Democrats 
who  assembled  at  the  recent  meeting  in  the  Cooper 
Union  were  brought  together  to  protect  the  common 
right  of  Democratic  citizens  by  insisting  that  forms 
should  not  bo  used  to  strangle  substance.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  the  protest  formulated  at  this  meeting.  ‘ a 
convention  selected  in  midwinter,  upon  so  short  a call, 
cannot  be  fairly  and  truly  representative  of  the  Demo- 
cratic sentiment  of  the  State,  and  would  inevitably 
debar  the  mass  of  the  Democratic  voters  of  the  State 
of  New  York  from  the  voice  which  they  are  justly  en- 
titled to  in  the  selection  of  the  Democratic  candidates 
for  President  and  Vice-President  and  the  framing  of 
the  party's  platform.’  To  say  that  these  Democrats— 
many  of  them  long  eminent  in  the  party  councils  for 
devotion  and  faithfid  service — were  disaffected  or  dis- 
loyal or  ‘mugwump’  is  wholly  beside  the  question. 

They  stated  their  grievance,  and  basest  their  reluc- 
tance to  arbitrary  dictation  npon  the  statement  above 
quoted.  If  the  fact  was  as  stated  by  them,  who  could 
deny  the  justice  of  their  remonstrance?  If  it  were 
otherwise,  and  the  hastening  of  the  Convention  at  to 
unusual  a season  was  not  intended  to  effect  an  ulterior 
and  unavowed  purpose,  then  it  was  incumbent  on  the 
movers  to  justify  their  action  otherwise  than  by 
frivolous  pretence  or  angry  denunciation.  The  pro- 
test at  the  Cooper  Union  was  not  only  a warning  but 
a lesson,  one  that  should  he  thankfully  accepted.  It 
means  that  even  loyal  and  faithful  party  men  will,  on 
occasion,  define  their  duty  and  their  allegiance." 

“ Perhaps,  it  may  be  said,  that  to  call  a second  con- 
vention and  to  send  delegates  to  Chicago  to  knock  it 
the  door  of  the  first  for  admission  is  in  itself  rebellion. 
Why,  pray?  For  what  ore  committees  on  contested 
seats  provided,  but  to  pass  upon  the  very  question* 
that  the  protestants  are  anxious  to  raise  ? To  say  that 
the  first  convention  is  regular  merely  begs  the  question. 

If  regularity  implies  only  an  outward  observance  of 
forms  and  formulas,  accompanied  by  undisguised 
contempt  for  substantial  rights,  then  the  claim  » 
founded.” 

Mr.  Condert  intimates  that  the  revolt  may  not  end 
with  the  nomination  of  a candidate  by  the  National 
Convention,  and  declares  that  should  the  revolt  work 
disaster  to  the  Democratic  party  in  the  approacluug 
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Presidential  campaign  there  will  be  no  question  whose 
is  the  fault.  The  revolt  wae  forced,  not  entered  into 
voluntarily. 


THE  MICHIGAN  SYSTEM  OF  CHOOSING  PRESIDEN- 
TIAL ELECTORS. 

IN  the  North  American  lieview for  April,  Governor 
Edwin  B.Winans,  of  Michigan,  defends  the  recent 
action  of  his  State  in  adopting  the  district  method  of 
choosing  presidential  electors.  He  asserts  that  the 
change  was  made  in  the  belief  that  the  district  sys- 
tem will  enable  the  people  of  the  State  to  give  a more 
definite  and  satisfactory  expression  of  their  choice  for 
the  presidency,  and  denies  the  charge  that  it  was 
made  for  partisan  purposes. 

Governor  Winans’  chief  objection  to  the  method  of 
choosing  electors  by  general  ticket  is  that  through 
it  the  people  cannot  fairly  express  their  choice. 
“ In  any  State  there  may  be  a large  section,  a Con- 
gressional district,  or  several  of  them,  in  which  a 
heavy  majority  of  the  voters  are  strongly  opposed  to 
the  election  of  a particular  candidate,  yet,  against 
their  will,  their  influence  is  practically  cast  in  favor 
of  that  candidate  because  a different  sentiment  pre- 
vails in  the  remainder  of  the  State. 

“ In  many  of  the  States  parties  are  evenly  divided, 
but  by  choosing  the  electors  on  a general  ticket  the 
principle  of  the  odious  unit  rule  is  applied,  which 
permits  the  majority  of  a delegation  to  dictate  the 
votes  of  the  minority,  and  which  is  no  longer  toler- 
ated, even  in  nominating  conventions.  Tlius  the  en- 
tire electoral  vote  of  a State  may  be  cast  for  a candidate 
who  is  opposed  by  forty -nine  per  cent,  of  the  voters. 
Objection  has  been  made  to  the  district  system  on  the 
ground  that  it  will  divide  the  electoral  vote  of  a 
State,  and  thus  lessen  her  influence  in  the  selection  of 
a president.  I answer  that  if  popular  sentiment  in  a 
State  is  divided  her  electoral  vote  ought  to  be  divided, 
be  the  result  what  it  may.” 

In  reply  to  the  claim  frequently  advanced,  that  a 
State  legislature  has  no  authority  to  refer  the  choico  of 
electors  to  the  people  of  subdivisions  of  the  State,  the 
Governor  affirms  that  the  district  system  was  in  use 
for  many  years  after  the  adoption  of  the  constitution. 

Especial  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  advantage  which 
might  be  gained  through  the  district  system  by  de- 
stroying the  great  importance  of  pivotal  States.  “ As 
a general  election  approaches  every  man  interested  in 
the  result  can  name  the  States  in  which  the  result  is 
considered  assured,  and  interest  is  practically  with- 
drawn from  those  States  and  centred  upon  the  few 
doubtful  ones.  These  decisive  States  must  be  carried 
at  any  cost,  and  enormous  corruption  funds  are  raised 
and  poured  into  them  from  every  quarter.  Thousands 
of  votes  are  bought  and  sold,  and  corruption  and 
debauchery  are  openly  carried  on.  because  the  perpe- 
trators can  rely  upon  party  spirit  to  shield  them  from 
punishment.  And  when  it  is  all  over,  one  wonders 
what  the  result  would  have  been  in  those  States  had 
the  people  been  left  in  peace  to  vote  their  own  prefer- 
ences. If  the  electors  were  chosen  by  districts,  this 


concentration  of  unhealthy  effort  in  particular  States 
would  cease.  The  contest  would  be  confined  to  the 
individual  districts,  and  so  many  of  these  would  be  in 
doubt  that  political  managers  could  not  ascertain,  as 
they  now  can,  just  what  must  be  done  to  carry  the 
day." 

Governor  Winans  disputes  the  charge  that,  in  the 
new  Congressional  apportionment  which  followed  the 
adoption  by  Michigan  of  the  district  system  of  choos- 
ing electors,  the  State  was  gerrymandered.  He  pre- 
sents figures  to  show  that  the  difference  between  the 
most  populous  and  least  populous  congressional  dis- 
tricts of  Michigan  was  in  1880,  01,931 ; in  1884,  50,- 
607 ; in  1890,  t03,459,  and  under  the  new  apportion- 
ment of  1891,  44,253,  and  asserts  that  only  three  of 
the  new  districts  may  be  considered  safely  Demo- 
cratic. 


THE  HOME  RULE  CRISIS  IN  NORWAY. 

I.— From  the  Swedish  Point  of  View. 

POLITICS  in  Norway  and  Sweden  are  approaching 
a crisis;  so  much  so  that  even  the  union  may  be 
imperiled.  Orvar  Svenske,  in  Svensk  Tidekrift, 
writes  a long  and  interesting  article  on  “ The  Union 
Question  from  a Swedish  Point  of  View.”  He  de- 
plores the  strong  language  of  the  Norwegian  press, 
and  of  Norway's  most  popular  author,  Kielland,  who, 
in  his  recent  work,  *•  Mennesker  och  Dyr  " (*•  Men  and 
Beasts  has  launched  some  very  stinging  epithets  at 
the  Swedes.  “ Consider,”  says  Orvar  Svenske,  “ how 
the  feeling  must  be  in  our  sister  country  when  the 
Mayor  of  Stavanger  can  find  it  advantageous  to  again 
place  before  the  public  this  hate-filled  pamphlet? 
Continual  dropping  will  wear  away  a stone,  and 
surely  these  continual  denunciations  of  the  Swedes 
must  at  last  foster  a genuine  hatred  of  us  among  the 
Norwegians.  And  what  worth  is  there  in  the  union 
if  one  side  hates  the  other?  Or  is  it  possible  that, 
should  a serious  opportunity  of  testing  arrive,  there 
will  be  sufficient  loyalty  to  the  union  to  lead  to  the 
fulfillment  of  mutual  obligations  in  spite  of  the  bonds 
of  inner  sympathy  being  broken?  It  may,  indeed, 
come  to  pass  that  the  feeling  in  Norway  against 
Sweden  will  become  such  as  to  render  it  more  desira- 
able,  even  to  Sweden,  to  dissolve  the  union  than  pre- 
serve it  so  artificially.  Nevertheless,  our  loyalty  to 
the  union  forbids  us  to  hasten  this  development.  We 
should,  on  the  contrary,  seek,  if  possible,  to  calm  the 
heated  uprising  in  Norway.  . . . Wo  believe, 
however,  that  there  is  still  so  much  reasonable  judg- 
ment to  be  found  among  the  Norwegians  that  the 
matter  will  not  be  forced  to  such  an  issue.  One  must 
consider  that  it  is  the  reckless  play  of  intriguing  par- 
ties for  popularity  that  has  brought  about  the  present 
Norwegian  Union  programme.  Right  and  Left  (Con- 
servative and  Liberal)  have  sought  each  to  curry  favor 
by  flattering  and  satiating  the  national  pride,  and  In 
that  competition  have  been  driven,  step  by  step,  down 
the  road  of  promises  and  responsibilities.  But  it  is 
quite  another  question  whether  or  not  they  will  have 
the  inclination  and  the  courage  to  uphold  and  carry 
out  the  proud  promises  and  phrases  of  the  election 
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platforms.  The  impending  crisis  holds  greater  perils 
for  Norway  than  for  Sweden.  Meanwhile  on  this  side 
of  the  Fjeld,"  concludes  Orvar  Svenske,  “ we  may 
calmly  bide  our  time,  and  await  the  moment  when 
possibly  Norway  itself  may  force  us,  in  our  turn,  to 
lay  aside  loyalty  to  the  union,  and  to  look  solely  to 
our  own  Swedish  interests  in  arranging  our  relations 
with  onr  restless  neighbors.” 

Il.-From  the  Norwegian  Point  of  View. 

So  much  for  one  ride  of  the  question.  The  defect 
of  Mr.  Svenske's  article  is  that  it  gives  to  outsiders  no 
idea  whatever  of  the  nature  of  those  claims  of  Nor- 
way which  have  led  up  to  the  crisis.  The  case  for 
the  democratic  party  in  Norway  (the  party  in  the 
ascendant)  has  been  stated  to  us  by  a prominent  Nor- 
wegian. The  Swedish  writer  quoted  above  denounces 
the  “strong  language”  used  in  Norway,  and  quotes 
as  an  instance  a recent  work  by  Kielland,  but  he  does 
not  say  that  the  Liberal  press  of  Norway  has  pretty 
generally  condemned  the  tone  of  that  work,  which 
cannot  be  fairly  taken  as  an  instance  of  the  attitude 
of  Norwegians  generally.  Ever  since  the  Act  of 
Union  in  1814,  when  Norway,  a “ free,  independent, 
indivisible  and  inalienable  State,”  united  with 
Sweden  under  one  king,  the  Norwegians  have  made 
rapid  strides  in  literature  and  commerce,  but  especi- 
ally as  a maritime  power.  Her  shipjring  trade  is 
three  times  as  great  as  that  of  Sweden;  in  fact,  reck- 
oned by  tonnage,  Norway  ranks  next  to  England  in 
Europe.  The  democratic  instincts  of  her  sea-loving 
people  have  lifted  her  into  this  position  of  importance 
among  the  maritime  countries  of  the  Continent.  But 
while  the  democratic  party  is  in  the  ascendant  in 
Norway,  the  opposite  is  the  case  in  Sweden,  where 
the  aristocratic  element  predominates,  and  the  tend- 
ency is  to  presume  too  much  upon  the  glories  of  a 
long-past  age.  The  Liberal  party  in  Norway  is  in  a 
condition  of  determined  agitation,  its  aspirations  lying 
in  the  direction  of  an  independent  Foreign  Office  and 
Consulate;  and  if  the  official  party  in  Sweden  should 
succeed  in  defeating,  for  a time,  the  claims  of  Nor- 
way in  this  direction,  the  Norwegians  appear  to  be 
determined  to  continue  the  agitation,  even  though  it 
should  end  in  separation.  That,  however,  is  not  what 
they  desire;  nor  is  it  probable. 

It  is  all  a question  of  ambassadors  and  consulates, 
although  for  the  moment  the  burning  question  is  one 
of  consulates.  As  things  stand,  representatives  of 
both  Sweden  and  Norway  in  foreign  countries  are  re- 
sponsible to  the  Swedish  Foreign  Minister,  who  is 
practically  responsible  to  nobody.  The  democratic 
party  in  Norway,  ardently  longing  to  be  at  peace  with 
all  her  neighbors,  and  to  bo  freo  to  develop  her 
already  increasing  trade  with  foreign  ponntries, 
hankers  after  a Foreign  Minister  of  her  own,  who 
shall  be  answerable  only  to  the  Norwegian  Storthing, 
and  who  shall  have  the  power  to  appoint  Norwegians 
to  the  foreign  embassies,  and  Norwegian  consuls  in 
foreign  porta.  Nor  have  they  the  intention  of  settling 
down  until  they  have  carried  their  point.  For  the 
moment,  however,  as  we  hnve  said,  the  question  is 


one  of  consulates.  The  question  of  ambassadors,  they 
say,  can  wait.  But,  strong  in  the  knowledge  that 
their  shipping  trade  with  foreign  countries  is  so  much 
more  important  than  that  of  Sweden,  they  are  vigor- 
ously asserting  the  justice  of  their  claims — claims,  by 
the  way,  which  are  in  perfect  accord  with  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  Act  of  Union.  They  regard  the  whole 
question  as,  for  example,  one  of  business  partnership. 
If  Norway  decides  that  the  consulate  partnership 
shall  be  terminated  it  is  her  business,  and  here  alone; 
that  Sweden,  as  a party  to  the  partnership,  has  an 
equal  right  with  Norway  in  determining  how  old 
business  arrangements  shall  be  terminated;  but  that 
she  has  no  right  to  settle  for  Norway  the  question 
whether  or  not  Norway  shall  have  her  own  responsi- 
ble consuls.  That,  however,  is  exactly  what  Sweden 
claims  a right  to  do.  This,  then,  is  the  origin  of  the 
present  political  crisis.  It  is  whispered  about  that 
the  reactionary  Government  in  Sweden  is  seeking  to 
pot  pressure  upon  the  King  by  threatening  to  make 
this  a Cabinet  question.  That  the  strong  language  is 
not  monopolized  in  Norway  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
some  in  the  Swedish  press  have  gone  so  far  as  to  talk 
about  sending  60,000  soldiers  into  Norway — if  it  were 
possible;  but  they  have  had  the  good  sense  to  admit 
that  Sweden  is  not  strong  enough  to  do  that.  “ No." 
said  our  Norwegian  informant,  “Sweden  must 
eventually  give  way  and  admit  the  justice  of  our 
claims.” 


KAISER  WILHELM. 

IN  the  Contemporary  Remote  tar  April  an  anony- 
mous writer  dips  his  pen  in  gall  in  order  to  d»- 
pict  the  German  Emperor,  whom  he  describee  as  a 
born  actor,  eaten  up  with  egotism  and  consumed  with 
vanity. 

THE  EXPRESS  AND  HER  SON. 

The  writer,  however,  says  that  the  story  of  his 
heartless  conduct  to  his  mother  iB  groundless  : 

“ The  real  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  his  strong- 
willed  mother  used  grievously  to  outrage  his  vanity 
by  ordering  ‘ Willie ' about  long  after  he  had  come  tn 
the  conviction  of  his  divine  mission.  Even  now  the 
Emperor  has  unconsciously  a feeling  of  profound  awe 
— yes,  of  jealousy— for  his  mother ; and  if  she  would 
only  frankly  acknowledge  the  heaven-sent  Evangelist 
—the  Great  Man — in  her  son  ’Willie,*  there  is  nothing 
she  could  not  do  with  him.  But  his  mother  is  a 
proud  and  obstinate  woman." 

HIS  craving  for  notoriety. 

The  writer  has  a kind  word  for  Prince  Bismarck. 
He  declares  that  the  back  of  Germany’s  character  and 
intellect  is  ominously  up,  and  that  the  Germans  are 
heartily  "sick  of  the  phrasineaa  of  their  ruler.  A very 
characteristic  extract  from  Carlyle,  written  fifty  years 
ago,  is  pressed  into  the  service  of  describing  the  young 
Emperor : 

“ Examine  the  man  who  lives  in  misery  because  be 
does  not  shine  above  other  men  : who  goes  about  pro- 
ducing himself,  pruriently  anxious  about  his  gifts  and 
claims ; struggling  to  force  everybody,  as  it  were 
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begging  everybody  for  God’s  sake,  to  acknowledge 
him  a great  man,  and  set  him  over  the  heads  of  men  ! 
Such  a creature  is  among  the  wretchedest  sights  seen 
nnder  the  snn.  A great  man?  A poor,  prurient, 
empty  man  ; fitter  for  the  ward  of  a hospital  than  for 
a throne  among  men,  1 advise  you  to  keep  ont  of  his 
way.  He  cannot  walk  on  quiet  paths ; unless  you 
will  look  at  him,  wonder  at  him,  write  paragraphs 
about  him,  he  cannot  live.  It  is  the  emptiness  of  the 
man,  not  his  greatness,” 

1IIS  INCONSISTENCY. 

'William's  restlessness,  his  love  of  noisy  notoriety, 
his  craving  to  have  constant  paragraphs  written  about 
him  in  the  newspapers,  are  very  unworthy  of  a man 
who  stands  in  his  position,  nor  do  his  subjects  pay 
much  regard  to  his  sermons  on  economy,  which  con- 
trast very  strongly  with  his  personal  habits  : 

“ For,  on  the  other  hand,  they  hear  of  extravagant 
projects  for  building  an  Imperial  palace  in  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main  (since  abandoned),  of  expensive 
pleasure  steamers  kept  up,  of  sailing  yachts,  of  four 
million  marks  thrown  out  for  a special  train  of  car- 
riages picked  out  in  white  and  gold,  and  lastly  of  a 
brand-new  cathedral  to  enshrine  the  tombs  of  the 
Hohenzollems,  and  to  cost  the  trifle  of  ten  million 
marks.” 

A PERPETUAL  FIDGET. 

The  Emperor  has  not  read  a book  for  years,  and  all 
his  time  is  taken  up  with  trotting  round  aud  quickly 
grasping  the  outward  aspect  of  many  things.  He  has 
made  after-dinner  speeches  which  arouse  resentment 
and  contempt.  He  has  made  mischief  with  his  dilet- 
tauteism  in  every  department  of  the  State.  He  is 
perpetually  posing  as  an  earthly  providence.  His 
nervous  irritability  is  in  danger  of  degenerating  into 
recklessness,  and  Germans  hear  with  alarm  of  his 
proposed  journeys  to  Copenhagen  and  Romnania.  He 
lias  no  eye  for  the  true  proportion  of  things,  and  he 
is  continually  irritating  those  whom  he  would  do 
well  to  conciliate.  Altogether,  the  writer  would  have 
us  believe  that,  instead  of  being  a heaven-sent  ruler, 
a Napoleon  of  peace,  44  Willie  ” the  German  is  a mere 
theatricality,  a hollow  fraud,  without  either  heart  or 
head— bitten  by  a tarantula  of  restlessness  which 
leaves  him  no  time  for  sober  thought,  and  may  easily 
precipitate  him  into  the  abyss. 

Dr.  Bamberger's  Estimate. 

In  the  New  Review  Dr.  Bamberger  has  the  first 
place  with  an  article  on  the  44  German  Crisis  and  the 
Emperor.”  The  first  part  of  it  is  chiefly  devoted  to  a 
dissertation  upon  Prince  Bismarck’s  Socialistic  policy. 
The  most  interesting  part  of  the  article  is  to  be  fonnd 
in  the  last  two  or  three  pages,  in  which  he  gives  us 
his  estimate  of  the  Emperor's  character.  He  at- 
tributes the  Kaiser's  attitude  as  the  direct  result  of 
the  cult  of  the  House  of  Hohenzollem  by  some  his- 
torians haring  erected  their  veneration  for  the 
dynasty  into  an  ecstatic  and  mystic  religion,  a sjiecies 
of  fanaticism  without  parallel  in  history. 

“Never  of  the  Atonines,  nor  of  the  Medicis,  nor  of 
the  Bourbons,  nor  of  the  Hapeburgs  was  it  rnain- 
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tained  in  such  dithvrambic  strains  that  every  ruler 
of  their  house  must,  by  the  mere  fact  of  his  existence, 
be  a pattern  of  superhuman  perfection  lawfully 
placed  on  the  throne.  The  sense  of  its  own  power 
which  has  increased  so  greatly  in  Germany,  and 
more  especially  in  Prussia,  since  the  war  of  1870,  has 
become  personified  in  the  reigning  house  and  in  the 
wearer  of  the  crown. 

THE  SUM  OF  THREE  FORCES. 

44  If  we  take  into  account  the  important  part  played 
by  State  activity  hi  the  tendency  of  its  late  legisla- 
tion, and,  further,  the  enormous  success  which  Bis- 
marck obtained,  and  which  the  world  attributed  less 
to  his  acknowledged  intellectual  superiority  than  to 
his  strong  will— a feeling  which  found  utterance  in 
the  appellation  of  the  Iron  Chancellor ; if  we  sum  up 
the  three  forces — Hohenzollern,  Bismarck  and  energy 
— taken  in  their  widest  sense,  and  if  we  picture  to 
ourselves  a young  man  brought  up  in  this  atmos- 
phere, prematurely  called  upon  to  combine  (accord- 
ing to  his  view  of  the  matter)  in  his  own  person  these 
three  attributes,  we  shall  be  able  to  conceive  with 
what  claims  on  himself  and  on  the  world  the  youth- 
ful sovereign  mounted  the  throne.  He  felt  an  irrewst- 
ible  impulse  to  be  a great  monarch,  and  the  self- 
inspired  creator  of  a great  epoch.  His  disposition, 
no  less  than  the  fashion  of  the  time,  more  especially 
the  military  taste  which  finds  expression  in  the  dis- 
play of  dazzling  spectacles,  tempted  him  to  symliolize 
his  high  calling  by  the  most  effective  stage  surround- 
ings. With  the  impatience  of  youth  he  longed  to 
bring  about  some  great  event,  and  was  more  bent  on 
a striking  beginning  than  on  a slow  maturity.  He 
accordingly  set  out  on  his  travels  to  foreign  courts  in 
order  to  conquer  the  sympathy  of  dynasties  and  na- 
tions at  a gallop,  and  to  bring  nnder  their  notice  the 
magnificence  of  his  majesty.  With  the  same  object 
he  convened  the  International  Conference  for  the 
sol  ring  of  social  problems,  and  inaugurated  the  re- 
form of  public  instruction,  in  which  he  set  out  with 
the  notion  that  the  strength  of  the  personal  impulses 
that  he  followed  was  the  very  thing  whereby  to  ac- 
complish the  difficult  tasks  of  life,  and  give  them  the 
impress  of  creative  force.  An  inward  activity  and 
craving  for  excitement  and  movement,  the  belief  that 
the  will  is  everything,  and  the  wish  to  show  the  world 
by  visible  manifestations  that  his  view  was  the  right 
one,  impelled  him  to  restless  demonstrativeness.” 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  Dr.  Bamberger  conclude* 
with  reassuring  us  that.,  in  spite  of  all  the  Kaiser's 
love  of  military  power  and  pomp,  he  is  deeply  pene- 
trated by  the  belief  that  it  is  an  unspeakably  holy 
thing  to  preserve  peace,  and  this  lieing  so,  he  thinks 
we  can  leave  future  developments  to  time. 

M.  Louis  Gallet,  in  the  Non  telle  Revue  for  March 
15,  gives  a vivid  picture  of  what  may  conceivably 
hapjien  to  Baris  1200  years  hence.  It  describes 
prophetically  how  at  that  epoch  the  Eiffel  Tower  was 
the  only  existing  relic  of  nineteenth-century  Paris,  and 
even  that  wns  the  subject  of  dim  traditions,  nosatxmt 
being  able  to  explain  the  name  with  certainty. 
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CAPRIVi  COMPARED  WITH  BISMARCK. 

\ T O name  has  been  more  to  the  fore  during  the 

i \ last  two  yearn,  and  during  the  present  year, 
than  that  of  Count  Leo  von  Caprivi,  hence  the  inter- 
, est  attaching  to  the  sketch  of  the  German  Clinucellor 
and  the  work  he  has  achieved  since  he  took  office, 
which  appears  anonymously  in  the  April  number  of 
Xord  U)>d  Sad  (Breslau). 

How  did  Prince  Bismarck  rule?  and  what  ways 
were  open  to  his  successor  to  make  rule  possible  ? are 
the  questions  which  the  writer  addresses  to  himself, 
and  attempts  to  answer. 

The  most  striking  characteristic  of  the  Bismarck 
regimen  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  almost  un- 
limited power  which  the  Prince  managed  to  wield,  in 
spite  of  all  opposition.  Yet  this  power  did  not  depend 
on  any  absolute  force  ; it  was  exercised  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  a free  constitution,  which  granted  complete 
freedom  of  movement  to  public  opinion,  as  well  as  to 
the  parliamentary  forces.  Prince  Bismarck,  however, 
was  only  enabled  to  continue  so  long  as  the  ruling 
statesman  because  among  the  men  and  the  parties 
who  tried  to  resist  him,  none  could  awaken  in  them- 
selves the  belief  that  they  would  one  day  be  in  a posi- 
tion to  hold  together  the  complicated  building  of  the 
State.  Moreover,  the  longer  the  Prince  maintained 
his  power,  the  less  any  one  thought  of  a serious  dan- 
ger one  day  threatening  the  State.  All  the  same,  it 
was  evident  that  before  the  young  Emperor  came  to 
the  throne  confidence  in  the  Prince  was  beginning  to 
fail,  but  it  was  the  Emperor  alone  who  came  to  the 
decision  that  he  and  Prince  Bismarck  must  part. 

Bom  in  1831,  at  Charlottenbnrg,  the  eldest  of  a 
family  of  five,  Count  von  Caprivi  received  his  early 
education  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder  and  at  Berlin.  At 
the  age  of  eighteen  he  entered  the  army,  and  from  that 
time  to  1890,  when  he  was  called  to  the  Chancellor- 
ship, his  military  education  and  career  continued  in 
one  long  series  of  advancements  and  promotions,  the 
most  extraordinary  being  his  appointments  as  Chief  of 
the  Admiralty  and  as  Chancellor  to  the  Empire.  He 
has  himself  observed,  since  ho  has  been  Chancellor, 
that  he  never  wished  to  be  anytliing  but  a soldier, 
and  if  he  could  begin  life  over  again  ho  would 
still  be  a Boldier.  His  most  noteworthy  characteristic 
is  that  he  always  recognized  the  advantages  of  each 
succeeding  position,  and  made  the  most  of  the  oppor- 
tunities which  each  afforded  him. 

Very  few  have  acknowledged  the  enormous  diffi- 
culties which  must  attend  any  successor  to  Prince 
Bismarck,  and  hence  the  wrong  and  unworthy  mo- 
tives which  have  been  ascribed  to  Count  von  Caprivi's 
every  act  since  he  came  into  power.  Ho  no  sooner 
sought  to  bring  relief  to  the  social  democrats  than  he 
was  accused  of  attempts  to  reconcile  the  social  demo- 
cratic party.  In  the  same  wny  his  policy  with  regard  to 
the  commercial  treaties  with  central  European  States 
has  been  attacked  and  abused,  while  his  endeavors  to 
reform  the  unsatisfactory  mode  of  taxation  in  Prussia 
and  the  whole  Empire  were  said  to  have  been  made 
to  buy  temporary  services  from  the  separatist  parties. 


THE  CZAR-PEACE  KEEPER. 

A German  Tribute  to  Russia. 

IN  the  A eue  MUitarische  Blatter  for  March  there 
appears,  as  coming  from  the  pen  of  a German 
officer,  a somewhat  unusual  article,  in  which  the 
writer  endeavors  to  show  that  the  policy  of  Russia,  a; 
any  rate  for  the  present,  is  essentially  one  of  jieace. 
The  article  opens  with  a short  sketch  of  the  Czar, 
which  in  some  respects  resembles  the  character  sketch 
which  appeared  in  the  January  number  of  The  Review 
of  Reviews. 

THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  CZAR. 

The  writer  says  : “ If  his  real  character  is  investi- 
gated, wo  find  Alexander  III.  to  bo  n man  who  forms 
his  decisions  slowly,  but  who,  having  once  marie  up 
his  mind,  carries  out  his  ideas  with  persistent  stead- 
fastness, regardless  of  consequences.  One  of  his  most 
prominent  characteristics  is  the  avoidance  of  all  haste 
and  precipitation.  For  years  past  Russian  policy,  as 
directed  by  the  Czar,  has  resembled  the  irresistible 
undercurrent  of  a mighty  river.  A thorough  organ- 
izer, ho  directs  all  his  efforts  on  great  measures  of 
policy,  but  he  is  quite  deficient  in  the  fantastic  ele- 
ment, which  gains  its  ends  off-hand  by  the  display  of 
daring  and  brilliant  conceptions.  Unsuccessful 
struggles  against  old-established  State  abuses,  not  un- 
mingled, perhaps,  with  thoughts  of  imminent  peril  to 
his  own  person,  have,  in  spite  of  his  best  wishes  and 
unremitting  labor  for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects,  to  a 
certain  extent  soured  his  temper,  and  made  him 
somewhat  repellant  and  irritable,  like  some  of  his 
predecessors  on  the  throne.  He  does  not  love  to  de- 
scend among  his  people,  and  in  this  respect  reminds 
one  of  Justinian,  who,  within  the  jealously-closed 
portals  of  his  palace,  busied  himself  in  weaving  plans 
for  the  whole  world.  So,  likewise,  the  Czar,  sur- 
rounded by  his  soldiers  at  Peterhof  and  Gatachina, 
unceasingly  devotes  his  thoughts  to  the  strengthening 
of  Russia  within  her  borders  and  to  the  external  en- 
hancement of  the  Empire. 

the  czar's  three  alternatives. 

“ The  Czar  has  three  alternatives  liefore  him  ; either 
to  maintain  the  statue  quo,  or  to  move  in  the  same 
direction  as  Austria,  i.e.,  toward  decentralization ; or, 
finally,  to  endeavor  to  nationalize  the  Empire  at  the 
expense  of  the  subject  races,  and  in  favor  of  the  most 
important — Great  Russia.  Ho  has  choeen  the  third  of 
these,  and  his  watchword  is  now  Russia  for  the  Rus- 
sians. Whoever  stands  in  the  way  of  the  fulfillment 
of  this  design,  whether  Jew,  German  or  Swedish 
Finlander,  must  inevitably  go  to  the  wall.  To  earn- 
out this  policy,  however,  time  is  required,  for  should 
war  break  out,  and  an  enemy  gain  foot  on  Russian 
soil,  revolution  might  possibly  break  ont,  and  this 
would  not  only  endanger  the  process  of  union,  but 
might  imperil  the  cohesion  of  the  State.  It  is  there- 
fore essential  to  the  policy  of  the  Government  that 
there  should  be  peace,  so  as  to  afford  leisure  for  the 
innovations  now  lining  introduced  to  take  firm  root. 
If  this  view  of  Russian  policy  is  correct,  then  the  in- 
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clination  of  the  Czar  to  be  mixed  up  in  a Continental 
war,  which  would  directly  militate  against  the  system 
pursued  during  the  last  decade,  must  be  very  slight. 

SECURITIES  FOR  PEACE. 

“ The  inducements  which  might  sway  him  to  break 
the  peace  could  only  arise  either  from  the  necessity  of 
warding  off  internal  dangers,  or  from  a desire  of  con- 
quest. As  regards  the  first,  it  is  sufficient  to  point  out 
that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  appear  more  favor- 
ably dispbsed  to  the  Czar  just  now  than  they  have 
been  for  a long  time  past,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  dimi- 
nution of  Nihilism  and  by  the  general  tone  of  the 
newspapers  and  current  literature.  While  as  regards 
the  second,  the  present  moment  is  clearly  unpropitions 
for  a war  of  conquest.  Germany  is  less  likely  to 
cause  embarrassment  to  the  Russian  Government  in 
its  dealing  with  internal  affairs  than  is  France,  with 
her  republican  and  propagandist  ideas. 

THE  RUSSO-FRENCH  ENTENTE. 

“ As  regards  the  rapprochement  with  France,  it  is 
not  Russia  but  Franco  who  will  have  to  pay  the  reck- 
oning. Neither  nation  has  any  solid  bond  of  union, 
except,  perhaps,  hatred  against  Germany.  The  Rus- 
sians hate  Germany  because  she  withheld  from  them 
the  fruits  of  their  victory  over  the  Turks,  and  gave 
Austria  territory  for  which  she  had  made  no  personal 
sacrifices.  That  this  probably  saved  Russia  from  war 
with  England  and  Austria  hardly  affects  the  case. 
Nevertheless,  the  Russians  possess  a large  amount  of 
innate  shrewdness,  and  this  offers  some  guarantee 
that  they  will  not  lightly  allow  themselves  to  be 
made  use  of  for  the  attainment  of  purely  foreign  de- 
signs. France,  in  the  event  of  a successful  war 
against  Germany,  would  gain  immeasurably  ; Russia, 
however,  but  little,  and  even  what  little  she  gained 
would  prove  a dangerous  possession.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  Germany  were  victorious,  France,  on  account 
of  the  keen  national  feeling  which  nnimates  her  popu- 
lation, their  generally  well-to-do  condition,  and  the 
fruitfulness  of  her  soil,  would  feel  tho  blow  far  less 
than  Russia,  whose  defeat  might  shako  the  Empire  to 
its  foundations.  The  stakes  are  too  manifestly  un- 
even. 

PEACE. 

“ Russia  needs  gold,  much  gold.  The  Czar  gained 
the  goodwill  of  France  in  order  to  dip  his  hands  in  her 
well-filled  coffers.  Russia,  on  her  side,  will  take  good 
care  not  to  venture  too  much  for  France.  The  Czar's 
policy  will  remain  unchanged  : cautious,  reserved,  he 
will  ever  keep  exclusively  before  his  eyes  the  well- 
being of  his  own  land.  As,  therefore,  in  Russia  it  is 
only  the  Government  which  makes  war,  and  not  the 
people,  as  in  France,  we  may  rest  tolerably  assured 
that  peace  will  not  be  broken  in  that  direction,  always 
provided  that  circumstances  do  not  arise  which  at 
present  cannot  be  foreseen." 

The  excellent  series  of  articles  in  the  Leisure  Hour 
was  continued  in  tho  March  number,  with  an  acconnt 
of  the  ‘ ' Queen's  Horses,  the  Carriage  Horses  and  the 
Coach  Horses.” 


THE  FIRST  STEP  TO  FEDERATION. 

Mri  R.  T,  Reid  on  Home  Rule. 

IN  the  Contemporary  Review  for  April,  Mr.  R.  T. 

Reid,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  has  a very  thoughtful  article 
concerning  the  changes  which  will  be  necesaitated  by 
the  concession  of  Home  Rule  if  the  Irish  members  are 
left  in  the  Inqierial  Parliament.  Mr.  Reid  sees  very 
clearly  that  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  will  inevitably 
bring  in  its  train  Home  Rule  for  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land, and  the  establishment  of  a truly  federal  system. 
He  thus  sums  up  his  own  paper : 

EXCLUSION  IMPOSSIBLE. 

“Absolute  exclusion  of  Irish  members  means  an 
alteration  in  the  status  of  Ireland,  which  must  either 
be  followed  by  her  release  from  all  contributions  to 
Imperial  expenditure,  or  provoke  an  unanswerable 
complaint  of  inferiority  to  every  other  self-governing 
part  of  the  Empire.  Retention  of  Irish  members, 
with  liberty  to  take  part,  as  heretofore,  by  voice  and 
vote  on  all  subjects,  affixes  a disadvantage  to  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  by  daily  subjecting  them  to  Irish 
interference  in  their  internal  affairs,  including  the 
choice  of  Ministers  in  Ireland — a grievance  alike  prac- 
tical and  sentimental,  which,  though  slightly  abated, 
would  not  be  substantially  removed  by  a reduction 
in  the  number  of  intruders. 

RETENTION  INVOLVES  RECONSTRUCTION. 

“ Retention  of  Irish  members,  with  liberty  to  take 
part  only  upon  Imperial  questions,  unless  accompan- 
ied by  a reconstruction  of  our  Ministerial  system, 
involves  such  instability  that  the  mere  necessity  of 
avoiding  constant  changes  of  government  wonld 
weaken  the  authority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
thereby  enhance  that  of  the  Crown  or  the  House  of 
Lords.  Of  these  three  methods  the  first  wonld  lie 
convenient  for  our  ease,  and  simple  to  perfection,  but 
a vast  innovation,  either  not  just  or  not  final.  The 
second  would  be  unjust  to  Great  Britain,  inconvenient 
ns  breeding  a legitimate  resentment,  simple  enough  if 
it  could  be  maintained,  and  of  a novelty  quite  startling, 
because  though  Groat  Britain  may  have  inflicted, 
she  has  never  hitherto  submitted  to,  inequality.  The 
third  method  would  lie  free  from  injustice,  except 
that  created  by  the  worry,  complication,  and  im|>o- 
tence  inseparable  from  a constant  succession  of  short- 
lived governments,  or  by  a diminution  of  popular 
{lower,  whichever  might  appear  to  posterity  the  lesser 
evil. 

THE  INEVITABLE  SOLUTION. 

« For  each  of  these  three  methods  could  be  but  a 
stage  in  a journey  longer  or  shorter  toward  the 
fourth,  namely,  the  maintenance  of  a House  of  Com- 
mons and  an  Imperial  Government  precisely  as  they 
are  now,  committing  to  representatives  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Ireland  respectively  the  dnty  of  making  and 
administering  their  own  domestic  law-s.  This  method 
alone  is  at  once  just,  convenient  and  simple,  involv- 
ing in  reality  less  of  novelty  than  any  other.  It  wonld 
maintain  the  status  of  Ireland  without  encroaching 
upon  self-government  in  Great  Britain,  avert  risk  of 
Ministerial  instability,  preserve  the  authority  of  the 
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House  of  Commons,  anil  offer  a visible  sign  of  union 
which  Unionists  could  hardly  gainsay?  And  though 
scoffed  at  by  many  as  an  intolerable  innovation,  it 
would  in  truth  be  redolent  of  ancient  usage,  and  salu- 
tary in  itself,  even  were  it  not  demanded  by  neces- 
sity.” 

JAPAN  AND  HER  HUMILIATING  TREATIES. 

" T ' HERE  are  two  interesting  articles  on  Japan  in  Our 
1 Da y for  April.  One  treats  of  Japan's  foreign 

relations,  the  other  more  especially  of  her  internal 
progress.  ‘ ‘ Treaty  Relations  of  J apan  with  America  " 
is  the  title  of  Rev.  J.  L.  Atkinson's  paper.  The  reader 
is  first  reminded  of  the  principal  agreements  which 
have  been  made  between  the  two  countries.  The 
treaty  of  1852  opened  two  Japanese  ports  to  American 
vessels,  and  provided  for  the  kind  treatment  of  Ameri- 
cans in  case  of  shipwreck  on  the  Japanese  coast.  In 
1857  it  was  agreed  that  Americans  committing  offenses 
in  Japan  should  be  tried  by  the  American  consul- 
general  or  consul,  and  punished  according  to  Ameri- 
can laws.  “ This  article  is  still  m force  and  is  called 
the  extra-territorial  law.  It  is  now  most  offensive  to 
the  Japanese,  and  with  the  tariff  law,  which  allows 
the  Japanese  government  no  liberty  or  power  to  fix  a 
tanff  at  its  own  pleasure  for  needful  revenue,  and  for 
the  protection  of  the  industries  of  its  people,  consti- 
tutes and  causes  the  irritating  and  incensed  feeling 
which  the  Japanese  of  all  classes  now  experience  in 
their  attitude  toward  * foreigners.'  ” 

A later  treaty  stipulated  that  “ the  President  of  the 
United  States,  at  the  request  of  the  Japanese  gov- 
ernment, will  act  as  a friendly  mediator  in  such 
matters  of  difference  as  may  arise  between  the  govern- 
ment of  Japan  and  any  European  Power.”  By  this 
treaty  also  a duty  of  35  per  cent,  was  placed  upon 
intoxicating  liquors,  and  of  20  per  cent,  on  some  other 
articles  imported  into  Japan,  but  this  was  afterward 
modified  so  that  now  a few  articles  are  admitted  duty 
free,  and  all  others,  including  liquors,  must  be  charged 
a uniform  nil  valorem  rate  of  5 per  cent. 

In  1863  the  Japanese  fired  on  some  foreign  vessels 
passing  through  the  Straits  of  Shimo-noeeki.  A con- 
vention fixed  the  indemnity  to  lie  paid  to  the  different 
treaty  powers  for  this  offense,  and  the  United  States 
received  three-quarters  of  a million  dollars  as  its 
share ; but  this  was  afterward  returned  to  Japan. 
This  act  of  friendship  did  much  to  increase  the  kindly 
feelings  of  the  Japanese  toward  Americans. 

It  had  been  agreed  that  all  the  treaties  Bhonld  be 
revised  in  1872,  but  this  agreement  was  not  kept. 
Since  that  time  numerous  unsuccessful  attempts  have 
been  made  by  Japan  to  secure  the  right  to  regulate 
its  own  tariff  and  manage  its  own  judicial  affairs. 
One  American  minister  negotiated  u treaty  on  terms 
of  equality,  but  with  the  proviso  that  it  was  to  go 
mto  effect  only  when  other  treaty  powers  should 
make  similar  agreements.  This  the  European  nations 
have  steadily  refused  to  do.  At  one  time  they  pro- 
posed the  restoration  of  tariff  and  judicial  autonomy 
on  the  condition  that  foreigners  should  sit  as  associate 
judges  in  Japanese  courts  in  certain  cases  in  which 


the  intereets  of  foreigners  were  at  stake.  “ Okiuna  the 
Japanese  minister  of  foreign  affairs)  was  inclined  to 
yield  to  this  hard  condition,  but  • the  people,’  regard- 
ing it  as  but  another  shackle  of  the  clanking,  jangling 
chain  of  bondage  they  had  worn  so  long,  would  have 
none  of  it.  The  feeling  culminated  in  the  throwing  of 
a bomb  into  the  carriage  of  Count  Okuma  whirk 
resulted  in  the  loss  of  a limb.  This  incident,  with 
the  accompanying  intense  popular  feeling,  broke  up 
this  attempt  to  revise  the  treaties.  ‘ The  people ' have 
now  become  so  sensitive  and  so  indignant  in  their 
feeling  toward  * foreigners  ’ that  it  is  not  probable 
that  the  treaties  can  now  be  revised  at  all  except  on 
terms  of  alwolute  equality.” 

In  a postal  treaty  and  an  extradition  treaty  America 
has  led  the  way  in  treating  with  Japan  on  terms  of 
equality.  The  Japanese  government  now  has  full 
control  of  all  foreign  mails  in  Japan.  “ In  vie*, 
then,  of  these  repeated  acts  of  friendship  of  our  gov- 
ernment and  people  toward  Japan  in  the  past,  would 
it  not  be  eminently  just  and  kind  for  us  once  more  to 
step  out  alone,  and  to  the  front,  and  irrespective  of 
any  aid,  co-operation  or  opposition  from  any  other  of 
the  Great  Treaty  Powers,  offer  to  restore  to  Japan 
freely  and  fully  the  judicial  and  tariff  autonomy  ** 
took  from  her  in  the  days  of  her  ignorance  and  weak 
ness?  Japan  has  struggled  hard  and  most  pathetic- 
ally to  attain  to  our  standard  of  civilization  so  that 
she  might  acquire  the  coveted  position  of  equal 
among  the  best,  the  most  enlightened  and  the  m«t 
powerful  nations  of  the  West.  She  has  become  i 
constitutional  government.  She  has  produced  a code 
of  laws  in  harmony  with  her  constitution.  She  if 
educating  her  judges  and  fitting  them  for  their  higher 
and  more  difficult  positions  as  fast  as  the  nature  of  the 
work  will  allow.  She  grants  by  her  constitution  civil 
and  religious  liberty  to  all  her  subjects,  and  in  every 
way  is  straining  every  nerve  to  modify  and  improve 
her  ways  in  order  to  gain  the  good  will  of,  and  the 
rank  of  equal  among  the  Powers  with  whom  she  if 
now  in  treaty  relations.” 

The  New  Japan. 

Prof.  Morihiro  Ichihara  write*  from  Yale  Uni- 
versity on  “ Signs  of  the  Times  in  New  Japan."  He 
also  demands  revision  of  the  treaties,  but  the  politic*! 
and  social  progress  of  Japan  is  his  special  theme.  Hr 
points  out  how  the  fruits  of  Occidental  civilization 
have  been  successively  introduced,  and  how  the  laws, 
customs  and  manners  of  the  people  have  been  change!. 

Japan  is  the  first  nation  of  the  Orient  to  adopt  the 
principle*  of  representative  government  and  local  self 
government.  So  far  the  results  seem  to  be  all  that 
could  be  expected.  Universal  suffrage  has  not  vg 
been  adopted— voters  must  be  male  taxpayers-bo! 
there  is  a popular  party-,  whose  two  chief  objects  are 
extension  of  the  suffrage  and  economy  in  govern- 
mental affairs. 

The  growth  of  Japanese  journalism  has  been  rapM- 
and  there  are  now  more  than  five  hundred  chubs- 
weeklies  and  other  periodicals.  A large  number  of 
books  and  pamphlets,  both  translations  and  origt- 
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nal  productions,  have  also  been  published.  Bryee's 
“ American  Commonwealth,”  and  Plleiderer’s  “ Phi- 
losophy of  Religion,"  are  in  the  translator's  hands. 
The  Tokio  Economist  Company  lias  issued  a “ Jap- 
anese Biographical  Dictionary  ” and  a “ Cyclopedia 
of  Social  Science."  There  is  also  considerable  light 
literature  in  the  form  of  novels,  and  there  have  been 
some  rather  crude  attempts  at  poetry.  There  are 
numerous  schools  and  colleges,  public  and  private, 
leading  up  to  the  Imperial  University  at  Tokio.  The 
relation  of  the  State  to  education  has  become  one  of 
the  leading  questions  of  the  day. 

Professor  Ichihara  records  a reactionary  sentiment 
against  foreign  influences,  due  partly  to  the  over  zeal- 
ousness of  innovators,  partly  to  the  obstinate  refusal 
of  some  foreign  nations  to  treat  the  Japanese  as  an  in- 
dependent and  civilized  people.  He  believes  that  in 
one  field  at  least,  that  of  the  fine  arts,  Japan  has  not 
benefited  by  contact  with  Western  civilization.  Her 
artists  have  become  imbued  with  a commercial  spirit. 
“ But  no  fair-minded  Japanese,”  he  says,  “ can  over- 
look our  indebtedness  to  the  Occident:  (1)  For  the 
modern  scientific  knowledge  in  all  its  branches  and 
the  wonderful  improvements  in  arts;  (2)  for  the  free 
and  representative  system  of  government,  and  (3)  for 
religion  and  morality  in  rational  and  refined  forms. 
However  the  Orient  may  boast  of  its  ancient  services 
to  the  Occident,  it  can  now  only  deplore  its  inability 
to  repay  its  debt  to  the  Occident.” 

LONDON'S  SOCIAL  MOVEMENT. 

SO  tremendous  is  “ The  Social  Awakening  in  Lon- 
don,” and  so  vast  the  area  of  the  activities,  that  Mr. 
Robert  A.  Woods,  who  writes  under  that  title  in  the 
current  Scribner's,  can  do  little  more  in  his  admira- 
ble article  than  outline  and  touch  upon  the  great 
charities  of  the  English  metropolis.  The  paper  has 
been  made  the  prominent  feature  of  the  magazine 
and  is  magnificently  illustrated.  It  is  the  first  in  the 
scries  which,  it  is  elaborately  announced  in  an  intro- 
ductory editorial,  will  deal  with  “ The  Poor  in  Great 
O ties.” 

THE  SOURCE  OF  THE  MOVEMENT. 

**  The  Social  Awakening,”  says  Mr.  Woods,  “ be- 
gan in  an  agitation.  All  classes  were  moved  by  it. 
The  state  of  the  London  poor  was  felt  to  be  to  Eng- 
lish civilization  something  like  an  imputation  of 
failure.  It  touched  British  pride,  and  by  the  very 
greatness  of  the  difficulty  stirred  that  wonderful  re- 
serve energy  which  distinguishes  the  British  race. 
Each  of  the  various  elements  in  the  life  of  London 
felt  the  summons.  And  so  the  social  awakening  has 
several  phases.  It  includes  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant labor  movements  in  the  whole  history  of  labor 
since  the  Egyptians  lost  their  Israelitish  slaves. 
There  is  a social  movement  from  the  universities; 
there  is  a social  movement  in  art;  a- strong  social 
movement  in  politics,  and  a social  movement,  having 
much  of  the  impulse  of  original  Christianity,  in  the 
Church.” 


THE  CHURCH. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  East  End,  the  home  of  a 
million  poverty-stricken — including  a hundred  thou- 
sand destitute — mortals,  has  been  for  centuries  in  the 
hands  of  Church  charity,  and  while  it  is  true  that 
evangelical  mission  has  not  improved  its  talents  in  a 
degree  adequate  to  the  problem  before  it,  Mr.  Woods 
is  far  from  detracting  from  the  results  accomplished 
by  Church  work.  And  now,  when  for  the  first  time 
the  Church  finds  rivals  in  the  holy  crusade,  it  has  put 
forth  new  efforts  and  not  vain  ones.  “ So  far  as  he 
has  light  and  power,  a clergyman  in  East  or  South 
London  is,  in  a very  deep  sense,  eyes  to  the  blind  and 
feet  to  the  impotent.”  The  Established  Church  has 
the  aid  of  the  parish  system,  which  gives  it  a power- 
ful purchase. 

THE  SALVATION  ARMY. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  work  in  feeding  and 
reclaiming  lost  humanity  has  not  been  done  by  the 
evangelical  organization.  Many  members  of  that 
organization,  its  most  revered  and  eminent  members, 
accord  the  palm  for  practical  results  to  the  Salvation 
Army.  Mr.  Woods  pays  a hearty  tribute  to  this 
“ unique  and  wonderful  organization.”  “ Ever  since 
1884  the  slum  sisters  have  been  freely  going  in  and 
out  like  sweet  angels  among  the  haunts  of  the  lost. 
For  as  long  a time  the  prison-gate  brigades  have  been 
setting  discharged  convicts  on  the  way  to  manhood 
again.  But  the  large  scheme  of  the  book,  ‘ In  Dark- 
est England,'  of  which  an  encouraging  yearly  report 
has  just  been  published,  is  intended  to  be  a compre- 
hensive mission  of  helpfulness  to  all  the  elements  of 
people  in  the  lower  social  grades. 

“ The  food  and  shelter  depots,  which  have  dis- 
placed the  meeting  halls  in  .several  instances,  take 
care  of  those  who  are  without  other  resort,  at  a charge 
of  fourpence  for  supper,  lodging  and  breakfast. 
Thence  the  men  are  introduced  into  the  Army's  fac- 
tories and  workshops,  where  they  are  put  to  wood- 
chopping,  mat-making,  carpentering  and  other  indus- 
tries. The  women  are  employed  at  sewing  and  laun- 
dry work,  and  in  the  match  factory.” 

CHARITY  ORGANIZATION. 

Charity  organization  has  accomplished  wonders  in 
binding  together  outlying  bands  of  workers  and  in 
rendering  possible  the  scientific  dispensing  of  relief. 
“ It  is  almost  a part  of  popular  ethics  now  in  London 
to  refrain  from  giving  without  due  investigation. 
And  many  have  arrived  at  the  higher  stage  where 
they  can  see  the  importance  and  the  human  interest 
of  learning  for  themselves  how  the  poor  live  and  of 
helping  them  as  their  deepest  needs  require.” 

Mr.  Woods'  criticism  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  is  that  it  has  become,  to  a certain  degree,  un- 
sympathetic, so  fiercely  has  it,  of  necessity,  fought 
against  undue  and  harmful  sentiment.  That  has 
been  its  mission,  and  it  has  become  “ subdued  to  what 
it  works  in.”  It  reminds  us  of  Mr.  Ruslan's  com- 
plaining that  he  could  not  give  a blind  man  a penny 
until  he  had  assured  himself  that  there  were  no  cler- 
gyman or  charity  organizer  in  sight. 
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INDIYIDl* All  INSTCTl'TIONH. 

Toynbee  Hull,  with  its  Mr.  Barnett,  the  Oxford 
House , with  Mr.  Burhunan,  establishments  breathing 
the  dignity  of  the  university  with  an  added  humanity 
and  hospitality,  receive  their  share  of  congratulation, 
and  numbers  of  others  doing  scarcely  less  valuable 
work,  can  only  be  mentioned.  As  to  the  People's 
Palace,  best  known  of  all  in  America,  this  writer 
says: 

“ The  People's  Palace  is  essentially  an  institution. 
At  Toynbee  Hall  they  resent  the  term.  The  People's 
Palace  is  now  not  much  different  from  a great  techni- 
cal school,  where  boys  and  girls  may  receive  instruc- 
tion in  nearly  all  lines  of  art  and  skill.”  Having 
fallen  into  the  temptation  of  too  elaborate  plans,  the 
institution  became  financially  involved,  and  was  res- 
cued by  tho  wealthy  Drapers'  Company,  whose  influ- 
ence now  dominates  its  management — not,  Mr.  Woods 
thinks,  very  felicitously.  The  Regent  Street  Poly- 
technic, described  in  a recent  number  of  The  Review 
of  Reviews,  has  taken  up  the  work,  and  has,  under 
the  magnificent  management  of  its  founder,  Mr. 
Qnintin  Hogg,  complemented  and  improved  upon  the 
usefulness  of  the  People's  Palace. 

The  latter  part  of  Mr.  Woods’  valuable  article  deals 
with  the  labor  movements  headed  by  John  Burns  and 
Tom  Mann,  the  Fabian  Society  of  Socialists,  the  Lon- 
don coffee-houses,  and  Mr.  Charles  Booth’s  writings 
oil  the  question. 

LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL  ELECTION. 

IN  the  nineteenth  Century  for  April  John  Bums 
has  a vigorous  article  in  reply  to  Mr.  Prothero,  who 
ventured  to  cross  his  sword  of  lath  with  the  claymore 
of  the  London  Scot,  with  the  inevitable  result.  After 
demolishing  Mr.  Prothero,  Mr.  Bums  proceeds  to  set 
forth  his  views  of  the  future  of  the  London  County 
Council: 

“ Let  Mr.  Prothero  and  his  political  partisans  cease 
carping  at  the  greatest  political  fact  of  this  century — 
the  nascent  commnne  of  London  that,  in  proportion 
to  the  attacks  made  upon  it  by  vested  interests,  will 
play  to  Parliament  the  rile  that  the  Cordeliers  and 
Jacobin  clubs  played  to  the  States-General  a century 
ago.  Its  influence  will  mould  and  dominate  in  a col- 
lectivist direction  those  political  principles  and  insti- 
tutions that  to-day  are  arrayed  against  it  It  must 
always  be  more  popular  with  the  people  than  Parlia- 
ment. It  ministers  to  their  municipal  and  material 
needs.  Its  activity  is  seen  in  its  parks,  roads  and  pub- 
lic places;  it  enters  over  the  threshold  of  its  citizens’ 
doors;  they  feel  its  pulse,  the  people  provide  its  mo- 
tive power;  its  victories  and  its  gains  are  theirs,  its 
defeats  they  poignantly  resent.  Londoners,  with  the 
daily  living  presence  of  its  Council’s  loving  cart ^be- 
fore them,  stood  up  as  one  man  and  annihilated  at  the 
last  election  day  the  decaying  remnant  of  Pinchbeck 
politicians  who  would  sell  London,  bound  hand  and 
foot,  to  be  sacrificed  to  Bumble  and  the  middlemen, 
and  over  its  remains  would  promote  a company  to  ex- 
ploit the  profits  of  their  city’s  funeral  feast.” 

Mr.  C.  A.  Whitmore,  M.  P.,  in  the  National  Re- 


ticle for  April,  endeavors  to  explain  why  the  Moder- 
ates were  beaten  in  the  recent  municipal  election. 
London  returned  a majority  of  Progressives  because 
the  Moderate  newspapers  were  so  very  abusive. 
“The  criticism  of  the  Tory  newspaper.”  says  Mr. 
Whitmore.  “ was  so  acrid  and  so  indiscriminate  as  to 
produce  among  the  middle  and  poorer  classes  a re- 
vulsion of  feeling  in  favor  of  men  who  were  work- 
ing out  an  administrative  experiment  of  enormous 
difficulty.  It  had,  moreover,  by  its  continuous  call- 
ing at  the  Council,  and  belittling  of  its  position,  tended 
to  deter  fit  men  from  standing  for  it.  Finally,  in  the 
attitude  of  tho  representatives  of  the  Moderate  party 
there  was  a want  of  adequate  appreciation  of  the  po- 
tential dignity  and  utility  for  administrative  purposes 
of  the  County  Council  of  London.  There  was  not 
sufficient  sympathy  with  the  hopes  of  increased  com- 
fort and  amenity  in  London  life,  which  its  creation 
had,  howsoever  wildly,  excited." 


A SOUTHERNER'S  VIEW  OF  THE  NEGRO 
QUESTION. 

THE  Southerner's  side  of  the  negro  question  is  vig- 
orously presented  by  Mr.  Thomas  Nelson  Page 
in  the  North  American  Review  for  April.  Mr.  Page 
is  plain  spoken  but  dispassionate  in  the  treatment  of 
his  subject.  He  contends  that  it  was  a great  mistake 
to  have  enfranchised  tho  negroes,  holding  that  it  has 
not  particularly  benefited  them  and  that  it  was  un- 
just to  the  white  element  of  the  South.  He  asserts 
that  the  negro  does  not  possess  the  essential  elements 
of  character  for  self  government,  and  citee  facts  from 
the  history  of  the  race  in  Liberia,  Hayti  and  during 
the  “ carpet  bag  ” regime  in  support  of  this  assertion. 

Notwithstanding  the  large  sums  which  have  been 
expended  on  negro  schools  by  the  Southern  States 
since  the  negro  was  given  his  freedom — over  five  mill- 
ion dollars  having  been  appropriated  to  this  purpose 
by  Virginia  alone  during  the  period  1870-1890— he 
has  not  greatly  improved.  Indeed,  according  to  Mr. 
Page’s  report,  the  negroes  as  a class  would  seem  to 
have  degenerated  during  the  last  quarter  of  a cen- 
tury. “ They  are  now,”  he  says,  “ barbers  and  whitt- 
washers,  shoe-blacks  and  chimney-sweeps.  Here  ami 
there  we  find  a lawyer  or  two,  unhappily  with  their 
practice  in  inverse  ratio  to  their  principles,  or  now 
and  then  a doctor.  But  almost  invariably  these  are 
men  with  a considerable  infnsion  of  white  blood  in 
their  veins.  And  even  these  have  in  no  single  in- 
stance attained  a position  wliich  in  a white  would  be 
deemed  above  mediocrity.  Fifteen  years  ago  there 
were  in  Richmond,  a number  of  negro  tobacco  manu- 
facturers and  other  negro  dealers.  Now  there  are 
hardly  any  except  undertakers.  They  have  been 
losing  ground  as  mechanics.  Before  the  war.  on 
every  plantation,  there  were  first-class  carpenters, 
blacksmiths,  wheelwrights,  etc.  Half  the  houses  in 
Virginia  were  built  by  negro  carpenters.  Where  are 
they  now  ? In  Richmond  there  may  lie  a few  black- 
smiths and  a dozen  or  two  carpenters  ; but  where  are 
the  others?  A great  strike  occurred  last  year  in  one 
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of  the  largo  iron-works  of  the  city  of  Richmond. 
The  president  of  the  company  told  me  afterwards 
that,  although  the  places  at  the  machines  were  filled 
later  on  by  volunteers,  and  although  there  were  many 
negroes  employed  in  the  works  who  did  not  strike,  it 
never  occured  either  to  the  management  or  to  the 
negroes  that  they  could  work  at  the  machines,  and 
not  one  hail  ever  suggested  it.”  Mr.  Page  freely  ud- 
niits,  however,  that  where  the  negroes  “ have  been 
bronght  in  contact  with  the  stronger  race  under  con- 
ditions in  which  they  derived  aid,  they  have  in  cer- 
tain directions  improved.” 

“ The  negro  has  not  progressed,"  he  continues,  “ not 
because  he  was  a slave,  but  because  he  does  not  pos- 
sess the  faculties  to  raise  himself  above  slavery.  He 
has  not  yet  exhibited  the  qualities  of  any  race  which 
has  advanced  civilization  or  shown  capacity  to  be 
greatly  advanced.  What  the  future  may  bring  forth 
no  man  may  certainly  foretell : it  belongs  to  prophesy. 
W e can  only  hope.  But  the  past  is  fixed.” 

The  prediction  is  hazarded  by  Mr.  Page  that  the 
negro  race  in  the  United  States  will  be  in  the  course 
of  centuries  crowded  over  the  line  into  Mexico  and 
from  there  passed  on  to  Sonth  America.  He  would 
favor,  in  the  meantime,  the  establishment  “ of  such  a 
proper  qualification,  as  a condition  to  the  possession  of 
the  elective  franchise,  as  shall  leavo  the  ballot  only  to 
those  who  have  intelligence  enongh  to  use  it  as  an 
instrument  to  secure  good  government  rather  than 
destroy  it.  In  taking  this  step,  we  have  to  plant  our- 
selves on  a broader  principle  than  that  of  a race  quali- 
fication. It  is  not  merely  the  negro,  it  is  the  igno- 
rance and  venality  which  we  want  to  disfranchise.  If 
we  can  disfranchise  these  we  need  not  fear  the  voter 
whatever  the  color.  At  present  it  is  not  the  negro 
who  is  disfranchised,  but  the  white.  We  dare  not 
divide." 

IS  THE  NEGRO  RACE  DYING  OUT? 

IN  the  April  Arena,  Mr.  Frederick  L.  Hoffman 
views  the  negro  problem  in  the  light  of  the  vital 
statistics  of  the  race  furnished  in  the  United  States 
Census  Reports.  He,  too,  is  led  to  believe  that  the 
negro  population  of  the  country  will  finally  disap- 
pear. but  for  a different  reason  from  that  expressed 
by  Mr.  Page.  The  race  will  not  be  crowded  out,  but 
will  gradually  “die  out."  The  statistics  presented 
show  that  while  the  birth-rate  among  the  negroes  at 
the  present  time  greatly  exceeds  the  mortality,  the 
increase  in  the  colored  population  is  becoming  less 
each  year. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Hoffman 
makes  light  of  the  prediction  which  has  often  bren 
ventured  that  the  negro  race  will  Home  day  predom- 
inate in  the  South.  He  says:  “ Most  writers  on  this 
subject  have  ignored  the  important  fact  that  the 
colored  population  of  the  United  States  is  an  isolated 
body  of  people,  receiving  no  addition  in  numbers  by 
immigration,  and  in  consequence  present  conditions 
essentially  different  from  those  of  other  races  and 
nationalities  that  have  settled  on  American  soil.  Up 


to  the  year  1830,  the  negro  increased  at  a greater  rate 
than  the  white  race  of  the  Sonth,  but  since  the  white 
race  has  been  slowly  gaining  on  the  colored 
element,  and  this  gain  hus  been  due  to  the  natural 
increase  of  population,  and  not,  as  may  be  argued,  to 
Northern  settlers  or  European  immigration.  But  for 
the  enormous  losses  sustained  by  the  Southern  jieople 
during  the  late  war,  the  result  for  the  past  thirty 
years  would  have  been  still  more  astounding.  For 
some  generations  the  colored  element  may  continue 
to  make  decennial  gains,  but  it  is  very  probable  that 
the  next  thirty  years  will  lie  the  last  to  show  total 
gains,  and  then  the  decrease  will  be  slow  but  sure, 
until  final  disappearance."  The  chief  causes  of  the- 
great  mortality  among  the  colored  population  are  the 
unsanitary  condition  of  their  dwellings,  their  igno- 
rance of  the  laws  of  health  and  general  poverty. 


HENRY  WA1TERS0N  ON  THE  NEGRO. 

IN  the  April  Chautauquai i,  Mr.  Henry  Watterson 
writes  historically  of  the  negro  in  America, 
Regarding  the  position  which  the  negro  has  occu- 
pied in  the  South  since  the  wrar,  he  says  : “ The  slave 
was  unprepared  for  his  freedom.  Easy  and  docile, 
densely  ignorant,  and  in  many  coses  semi-barbarous, 
he  became  the  ready  prey  of  all  who  found  a profit  in 
subjecting  him  to  theit  nses.  Naturally  he  fell  into 
the  worst  hands. 

“Then  came  an  era  of  political  freebooterv,  to 
which  ho  served  as  a mere  appendage  and  pretext. 
Then  came  an  era  of  reaction  and  violence,  to  which 
he  served  as  a victim.  Then  came  an  era  of  exhaust- 
ion, to  which,  and  both  writh  the  blacks  and  the 
whites,  peace  stood  in  the  relation  at  once  of  a blessing 
and  a necessity.”  In  short,  the  antebellum  theory 
that  the  negro  once  a freeman,  a citizen  and  a voter 
could  and  would  take  care  of  himself,  is  held  to  have 
proved  a failure  in  practice. 

What,  then,  shall  wo  do?  ••  We  have  tried  force. 
The  absence  of  force  has  tried  itself.  All  to  no  pur- 
pose. Guns  will  not  educate  the  blacks  to  citzensliip, 
and  schools— where  the}-  exist  and  are  attended— are 
neither  satisfactory  nor  encouraging.  Schemes  of 
colonization  would  be  cruel  if  they  were  not  idle. 
There  he  is — the  uegro  in  the  South — and  he  is  there 
to  stay.  Mr.  Lodge,  writh  his  Massachusetts  plaster 
for  Mississippi  ills,  may  be  a good  doctor,  as  doctors 
go,  in  New  England;  but  after  the  total  breakdown 
of  the  heroic  treatment,  to  which  General  Grant 
gave  eight  years  of  his  vigorous  administration,  end- 
ing with  a confession  of  its  ineffectuality,  whnt  might 
be  expected  of  a weak  imitation  at  second-hand? 
Nothing  but  irritation  and  outcry,  confusion  and  an- 
archy, reaction  and  stagnation,  with  a record  of  in 
progress  and  a pretty  bill  to  pay!  Texas  cannot  be 
sqnared  by  rules  laid  down  in  Rhode  Island  or  Ver- 
mont. The  Federal  government  cannot  police  the 
States.  Meanwhile  it  is  ns  easy  to  make  a black  skin 
a white  skin  as  it  is  to  protect  the  vote  of  a man  who 
cannot  read  or  write.” 
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Mr.  Watterson  has  no  definite  remedy  to  offer,  but 
believe*  that  if  the  question  can  only  be  kept  out  of 
politic*  for  a time  a solution  will  naturally  suggest  it- 
self. "The  time  must  come,”  he  conclude*,  “when 
all  men  will  turn  a deaf  ear  to  the  appeals  of  sectional 
passion.  Northern  men  and  money  are  pouring  into 
every  part  of  the  South.  They  are  doing  a great 
work  of  pacification.  They  null  in  the  end  do  their 
work  of  unification.” 

METHODS  OF  STRENGTHENING  OUR  IMMIGRA- 
TION LAWS. 

'pHE  North  American  Review  for  April  contains 

1 two  articles  on  the  subject  of  immigration,  one 
by  Hon.  John  B.  Weber,  United  State*  Commissioner 
of  Immigration,  and  the  other  by  Mr.  Charles  S. 
Smith,  President  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

More  Rigid  Inspection. 

Commissioner  Weber  believe*  that  much  of  the 
crime  and  pauperism  attributed  to  unrestricted  im- 
migration is  due  rather  to  the  imperfect  distribution 
of  labor  in  this  country.  He  does  not  deny  that 
foreigners  furnish  a larger  percentage  of  pauper*  and 
criminals  than  the  native  element,  but  holds  that  it 
is  not  because  they  beloug  to  the  poorer  classes  of  so- 
ciety. 

While  thus  inclined  to  minimize  the  evils  of  immi- 
gration. Mr.  Weber,  nevertheless,  recognizes  the 
necessity  of  stricter  regulations  than  the  present 
laws  provide.  He  would  continue  the  present  rigid 
inspection  of  our  ports  and  “ place  the  expense  of  all 
returned  immigrants  upon  steamship  companies  whom 
self-interest  will  force  to  look  for  reimbursement  to 
their  sub-agents,  who  have  a personal  knowledge  of 
the  qualifications  of  intending  immigrant*  lietter 
than  any  one  else,  and  who  would  have  a direct 
pecuniar)-  concern  in  the  returns  of  a defective  ; then 
up  to  the  time  of  their  acquiring  citizenship  hold  all 
aliens  liable  to  compulsory  return  to  the  country  to 
which  they  owe  allegiance,  expelling  those  convicted 
abroad  of  crime,  upon  discovery,  those  convicted  here, 
after  serving  sentence,  and  paupera,  as  soon  as  they 
reach  the  implied  condition  ; this  status  to  continue 
until  the  burdens  of  our  citizenship  have  been 
assumed  and  its  privileges  obtained." 

Consular  inspection  is  regarded  by  Mr.  Weber  as 
impracticable.  Such  inspection,  he  says,  "will  not 
effect  a better  sifting  and  rejection  of  defective,  but 
will  facilitate  the  admission  of  the  undesirable,  and 
hinder  and  obstruct  the  desirable;  that  as  regards  the 
excluded  classes,  except  as  to  convicts  and  paupers, 
detection  is  as  easy  here  as  abroad,  and  in  some  caste 
mine  so;  that  in  regard  to  character  the  certificate  of 
foreign  local  authorities  must  be  the  basis;  that  these 
officials  cannot  be  compelled  to  certify,  and,  as  their 
desire  is  to  retain  the  good  and  facilitate  the  going  of 
the  defective,  their  certification  may  prove  to  be  an 
expensive  fiction,  and  that  it  will  create  a brokerage 
in  selling  to  objectionable  persons  certificates  obtained 
by  eligible  ones.” 


Some  Statistics  Regarding  Immigration. 

Mr.  Charles  S.  Smith  inquires  into  the  effect,  dur- 
ing the  present  century,  of  the  increasing  stream  of 
immigration  upon  the  social  and  material  interests  of 
the  United  States.  He  find*  from  a study  of  govern- 
ment statistics  that  15,500,000  immigrants  have  come 
to  the  United  States  since  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  and  that  of  this  number  more  than  one- 
third  arrived  during  the  last  ten  years.  From  these 
statistic*  he  estimates  that  the  present  foreign-born 
population  of  the  United  States  amounts  to  about 
10,000.000,  and  that  they  add  to  the  earnings,  of  the 
country  at  the  rate  of  $800,000,000  per  year. 

It  is  further  shown  that  the  foreign-bom  population 
of  the  country  contributes  directly  or  indirectly  more 
than  one-third  of  all  the  inmates  of  our  State  prisons 
and  penitentiaries,  and  very  nearly  three-fifths  of  the 
paujiera  supported  in  almshouses. 

In  Mr.  Smith's  opinion,  the  present  laws  properly 
enforced,  "with  an  amendment  requiring  all  immi- 
grant* over  fifteen  years  of  age  as  a condition  before 
embarking  for  the  United  States,  to  appear  before  the 
American  Consul  and  receive  from  him  a certificate, 
to  be  presented  on  arrival,  that  the  person  intending 
to  emigrate  to  the  United  States  could  read  and  write 
his  native  language,"  would  be  a sufficient  protection 
against  the  evils  connected  with  immigration. 

WANTED,  200,000  EMIGRANTS  FOR  MANITOBA. 

MR.  MICHAEL  DAVITT,  one  of  the  most  hon- 
est men  in  public  life,  is  also  an  extremely  able 
writer.  It  is  a notable  illustration  of  the  literary 
talent  which  exists  in  the  ranks  of  labor  that  two 
of  the  best  articles  in  this  month's  reviews  should  be 
written  by  Michael  Davitt  and  John  Bums,  both  of 
whom  have  no  other  university  education  than  that 
of  the  workshop  and  the  jail.  Mr.  Davitt's  literary 
gift,  however,  is  much  less  important  than  his  ster- 
ling honeety  and  courageous  candor.  In  times  past 
Michael  Davitt  was  one  of  the  most  vigorous  of  the 
opponents  of  the  policy  which  Mr.  Morley,  we  believe, 
condemned  as  that  of  “ manacles  or  Manitoba.”  Mr. 
Davitt,  however,  has  now  seen  cause  to  change  bis 
views.  He  has  been  to  Manitoba,  and  in  the  ,Yinr- 
teenth  Century  for  April  he  publishes  a remarkable 
plea  in  favor  of  the  emigration  of  200,000  English 
laborers  to  the  Canadian  back  country. 

AS  INEXPRESSIBLE  YEARS  ISO. 

He  says : “ No  matter  what  one’s  views  upon  emi- 
gration may  be— and  mine  are  very  radical  and  have 
lieen  frequently  stated— it  is  impossible  to  visit  this 
vast  and  naturally  rich  region  of  the  Northwest, 
with  it*  all  but  limitless  extent  of  rich  loamv-snb- 
soiled  land,  without  a yearning  for  the  transplanta- 
tion of  some  of  the  dense  population  of  ports  of  Great 
Britain  to  these  fruitful  prairies.  When  one  ha*  to 
call  to  mind  the  slum-life  of  London,  the  squalid 
quarters  of  the  working  poor  in  Liverpool.  Glasgow. 
Manchester,  and  other  large  centres  of  crowded  social 
life,  and  the  condition*  under  which  tens  of  thousands 
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of  snch  people  live,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
views,  day  after  day,  millions  of  acres  of  arable  soil 
hungering  for  the  application  of  food-producing 
labor,  it  is  impossible  not  to  have  one's  opinions  in- 
fluenced more  or  less  in  favor  of  a movement  which 
might  ease  and  tend  to  eradicate  these  demoralizing 
conditions  of  labor-life  in  Great  Britain,  while  re- 
moving their  victims  to  the  advantages  of  those  all 
bnt  unpeopled  regions  of  bracing  air,  and  healthful 
life,  and  latent  opportunities  of  a better  and  brighter 
social  existence. 

THE  KIND  or  COLONISTS  WANTED. 

*•  It  would,  however,  be  a huge  mistake  to  bring 
some  of  the  class  of  people  who  overcrowd  our  cities 
at  home  out  to  the  Northwest.  They  are  not  the 
kind  of  colonists  whom  the  country  would  suit,  or 
who  could  help  in  its  development.  Those  who  have 
been  brought  up  to  agriculture,  or  who  have  strength 
and  willingness  to  work  the  land,  are  the  clasB  of 
colonists  who  are  wanted. 

To  propose  the  colonization  of  the  Canadian  North- 
west by  means  of  one  or  two  hundred  thousand 
agricultural  laborers  from  Great  Britain  will  seem  a 
* large  order.'  The  opponents  of  emigration  will  be 
np  in  arms  at  once  in  opposition  to  any  such  sugges- 
tion. Paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  I am  not,  and 
never  have  been,  an  advocate  of  emigration. 

MR.  DAVITT'S  ATTITUDE. 

••  My  present  proposal  is  made  homceopathically. 
It  would,  if  carried  out,  promote  many  interests 
which  have  not  been  benefited  by  the  process  of  emi- 
gration that  has  called  forth  the  objections  of  radical 
land  reformers  and  other  labor  advocates,  who  de- 
mand the  full  utilization  of  the  soil  of  Great  Britain 
for  labor  purposes,  before  British  workers  are  sent 
away  to  colonial  or  other  countries  in  search  of  work 
which  is  practically  denied  them  at  home  through  the 
operation  of  the  rent-earning  Bystem  of  land  tenure. 
To  withdraw  100,000  land-workers  from  the  agri- 
cultural industry  of  these  countries  would  enhance 
the  price  of  the  labor  that  would  remain.  Wages 
would  necessarily  go  up,  while  the  influx  of  laborers 
from  the  country  into  towns  would  be  diminished, 
to  the  advantage  of  town  toilers. 

WHY  EMIGRATION  IS  NECESSARY. 

*•  The  lot  of  the  landless  agricultural  laborer  ex- 
cites the  active  sympathy  of  reformers  and  demands 
the  attention  of  the  Legislature.  He  is  also  a dis- 
turber of  the  labor  market  in  industrial  centres.  He 
is  virtually  driven  off  the  land,  by  low  wages  and  a 
cheerless  pro*i>ect,  into  the  towns  and  cities,  or  he 
voluntarily  goes  there  in  search  of  a more  varied  ex- 
istence ; and  in  the  struggle  to  obtain  his  desires  he 
brings  down  the  wages  of  other  workers,  adds  to  the 
congestion  of  city  life,  and  creates  the  social  problem." 

Among  the  social  and  philanthropic  articles  of  the 
month  are  the  Countess  of  Meath's  paper  on  “ Some 
Interesting  Swedish  Institutions."  in  the  Quiver  {Lon 
don),  and  an  article  by  Mr.  F.  M.  Holmes,  in  the 
same  magazine,  on  “ Housing  the  Houseless." 


FOREIGN  MAIL  SERVICE. 

THE  Century  has  an  important  paper  on  “ The 
Ocean  Postal  Service,”  by  the  veteran  authority, 
Thomas  L.  James.  Mr.  James  reviews  the  history  of 
letter  carrying  on  the  Atlantic  from  the  good  old 
times  when  the  thrifty  Dutchman  of  New  Amsterdam 
had  to  privately  subsidize  some  outgoing  skipper  to 
get  his  love  missive  or  factor’s  business  letter  trans- 
ported to  the  old  country,  through  the  “ Coffee-house 
delivery  " system,  and  after  gradual  improvements, 
down  to  our  present,  comparatively  speaking,  mar- 
velous facilities. 

“ In  the  year  1845  Congress  passed  the  first  law  hav- 
ing reference  to  ocean  mail  transportation.  This  law 
authorized  the  Postmaster-General  to  make  contracts, 
not  exceeding  ten  years,  for  the  transportation  of 
mails  to  any  foreign  port.  All  such  contracts  were  to 
be  made  with  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
mail  was  to  be  transported  in  American  vessels  by 
American  citizens.” 

From  this  time  forward  the  service  was  rapidly  ex- 
tended, though  in  the  face  of  considerable  opposition 
at  Washington.  In  1851  the  Postmaster-General  was 
authorized  to  make  general  contracts  “for  better 
postal  intercourse  with  foreign  countries."  The  pres- 
ent law,  by  which  the  contract  is  awarded  to  the  low- 
est responsible  bidder,  was  enacted  in  1885.  “ Even 
as  late  as  1855  the  condition  of  the  foreign  mail  ser- 
vice presented  some  remarkable  features.  At  that 
time  a letter  destined  for  Brazil,  4,000  miles  distant, 
had  to  be  sent  via  England,  Portugal,  the  coast  of 
Africa,  Madeira  and  the  Cape  Verd  Islands,  thus  trav- 
eling 8,000  miles,  and  this,  too,  in  a British  packet." 

REFORM  IN  OCEAN  MAIL  SERVICE. 

Less  than  fifty  years  ago  it  cost  twenty-four  cents 
to  take  a letter  to  England.  The  rate  was  successively 
reduced  until,  in  1874,  when  the  United  States  en- 
tered the  Postal  Union,  the  present  rate  of  five  cents 
per  half  ounce  came  into  effect.  The  time  seems  to 
be  ripe  now  for  a further  reduction. 

••  In  my  opinion,"  says  Mr.  James,  ••  the  letter  rate 
of  ocean  postage  should  be  reduced  to  two  cents  an 
ounce,  and  newsjiapers  and  periodicals  from  the  office 
of  publication  should  be  carried  for  one  cent  per 
pound.  Under  the  present  system  a letter  going 
across  the  ocean  requires  a five-cent  stamp,  or  2%d., 
English  money,  the  weight  of  the  letter  not  to  exceed 
half  an  ounce;  for  three  cents  more  a letter  could  1* 
Bent  all  the  way  from  England  to  Hong  Kong.  The 
same  high  rates  apply,  relatively,  to  Germany  and 
other  nations  on  the  Continent.  We  boust  of  having 
cheap  domestic  postage,  but  notwithstanding  the 
great  increase  of  foreign  correspondence,  there  has 
been  no  reduction  in  the  postal  rates.  We  can  send  a 
letter  from  New  York  to  Alaska,  a distance  of  5.000 
miles,  for  two  cents,  while  it  costs  five  cents  to  for- 
ward one  from  New  York  to  London,  a distance  of 
8,000  miles." 

Of  the  great  increase  in  our  foreign  mail  which 
would  seem  to  warrant  suen  a decided  reduction  aa 
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Mr.  James  advocates  ho  gives  some  striking  evidence. 
In  the  year  1840  Mr.  Rich,  now  postmaster  at  Liver- 
pool, was  accustomed  to  put  the  two  bags  of  Ameri- 
can mail  matter  on  the  Ortat  Western.  Now  it 
amounts  to  half  a dozen  truck  loads.  Less  than 
twenty  years  ago  the  outgoing  English  mail  from 
New  York  rarely  contained  20,000  letters.  At  present 
every  sailing  day  brings  over  five  times  that  numlier. 

In  England  the  struggle  for  penny  postage  with  for- 
eign countries  is  going  on  briskly.  Sir  James  Fergu- 
son has  opposed  the  measure,  which  finds  its  most 
outspoken  friend  in  Sir  Henniker  Heaton.  He  holds 
broadly  that  the  State  should  not  make  money  out  of 
postal  revenue,  nor  tax  the  machinery  of  trade.  He 
and  other  advocates  of  penny  postage  lay  the  greatest 
emphasis  on  the  far-reaching  effect  their  reform 
would  have  in  uniting  more  closely  the  English-speak- 
ing world  and  in  strengthening  the  sympathy  between 
the  mother  country  and  her  colonies. 

MARINE  WAR  TORPEDOES. 

IN  the  April  Cosmopolitan  Mr.  A.  M.  D'Armit,  of 
the  United  States  Engineer  Corps,  has  a good,  com- 
inonsense  paper  on  “ Torpedoes  in  Coast  Defense.” 
In  speaking  of  the  possibilities  and  limitations  of  this 
phase  of  warfare,  the  writer  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
torpedoes  can  never  prove  the  all-sufficient  agency 
which  some  people  think;  they  can  never  take  the 
place  of  powerful  land  batteries,  nor  in  any  wise  of 
an  adequate  fleet  in  coast  defense.  What  they  can  do 
is  to  offer  a serious  obstruction  to  harbors,  and,  if  not 
injuring  intruders  themselves,  keep  them  under  the 
fire  of  the  flanking  batteries  on  shore. 

Their  greatest  efficiency  comes  when  they  are  ar- 
ranged in  groups,  or  mines,  distributed  in  so  complex 
a form  as  to  defy  location  by  the  enemy,  and  conse- 
quent countermining,  &c.  To  get  through  the  iron 
hide  of  a modern  sea-monster,  each  torpedo  must  con- 
tain about  100  pounds  of  dynamite  or  guncotton,  and 
must  be  exploded  witliiu  16  feet  of  the  enemy.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  they  are  placed  in  series  about  100  feet 
apart,  and  parallel  lines  fill  up  the  intervals  so  that  a 
vessel  may  not  blunder  through  without  coming 
within  the  requisite  deadly  distance. 

Many  experts  connsel  ground-mines,  and  their  value 
in  shallow  wrnter  is  generally  conceded.  But  in  deep 
channels  these  would  require  huge  charges  to  produce 
any  effect,  and  the  buoyant  mine,  exploded  by  con- 
tact, seems  to  be  the  thing.  Casemates  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  channel  are  a valuable  accessory,  and 
their  occupants  should  lie  able  to  fire  the  mines  vol- 
untarily by  electrical  communication. 

“ Several  fairly  successful  systems  of  range-finding 
are  in  vogue,  and  as  this  question  of  accurate  range 
is  a vital  one  for  the  heavy  artillery  fire,  the  torpedo 
operators  may  always  be  certain  of  a vessel’s  position 
by  simple  reference  to  the  captains  of  batteries.  As 
range-finding  approaches  more  nearly  the  state  of  an 
exact  art,  judgment  firing  of  mines  will  assume  a 
correspondingly  more  important  rfile,  although, 
owing  to  the  effects  of  fogs,  darkness  and  smoke,  it 
can  never  replace  automatic  firing  entirely. 


“ Another  expedient  likely  to  be  adopted  by  the 
enemy  is  the  use  of  outriggers  or  torpedo  netting. 
In  opposing  these,  electricity  again  demonstrates  its 
great  value  for  this  service.  The  torpedo  being 
struck  by  the  outrigger,  signals  the  fact  to  the  opera- 
tor in  the  casemate,  who,  simply  deferring  firing  for 
a few'  moments,  sends  the  firing  battery  current 
through  the  fuse  at  exactly  the  right  instant,  when 
the  ship  lias  jiassed  far  enough  to  plat's  the  mine 
dintctly  under  her  hull.” 

Then,  in  a ]>erfect  system  of  electrical  communica- 
tion, the  whole  mine  can  be  rendered  innocuous  to 
friendly  vessels  by  simply  switching  off  the  current. 

As  to  movable  torpedoes,  Mr.  D'Armit  says: 

“For  accuracy  of  direction  and  range  of  destructive 
power  the  Sims-Edison  fish  torpedo  is  perhaps  unex- 
celled. Extended  trials  at  Willett's  Point  have  satis- 
factorily demonstrated  its  ability  to  carry  200  pound* 
of  dynamite  to  a distance  of  two  miles,  at  a speed  of 
alwut  twenty  miles  per  hour.  The  charge  is  ex- 
ploded upon  contact  with  the  vessel,  or  by  the  action  if 
the  operator  on  shore.  The  dirigibility  of  the  torpedo 
is  perfect,  it  follows  its  prey  as  though  endowed  with 
life,  swerving  to  the  right  or  left  as  necessary,  diving 
under  booms  or  other  obstructions,  cutting  through 
nets,  and  never  slackening  its  great  speed  until  the 
end  of  its  cable  is  reached.  At  present  a two  mils 
radius  is  deemed  sufficient,  although  this  could  lie 
increased,  if  necessary,  by  enlarging  the  ‘ fish ' itself." 

CHICAGO  MINNEAPOLIS  AND  ST.  PAUL 

Some  Features  of  Their  Municipal 
Government. 

IN  the  April  Harper's  Mr.  Julian  Ralph  en- 
deavors to  get  more  nearly  at  the  inward  awl 
spiritual  significance  of  the  great  Western  cities,  the 
outward  and  visible  signs  of  which  he  has  described 
so  breezily  in  other  articles.  In  “ Western  Modes  of 
City  Management”  he  says: 

“ A study  of  the  subject  in  Chicago,  Minneapolis 
and  St.  Paul,  is  a revelation  of  a movement  like  that 
of  a band-master's  baton  along  the  sides  of  a triangle, 
from  mayoral  supremacy  to  diluted  control  by  com- 
missions, and  from  these  to  vicarious  government  by 
State  Legislatures.” 

CHICAGO. 

As  to  Chicago,  Mr.  Ralph  instances  the  great  Rook- 
ery Building  with  its  four  thousand  inhabitants  and 
elalsirate  npjiointinents,  and  draws  a suggestive  paral- 
lel between  its  management  and  a municipal  govern- 
ment. The  one  is  the  product  of  business  methods  an  1 
exigencies,  and  is  conducted  on  a business  and  com- 
mon-sense liasis.  The  other— but  we  American  citizens 
have  been  “ bossed  " long  enough  to  know  what  onr 
municipalities  are.  Mr.  Ralph  demands  that  the  work 
of  governing  onr  cities  should  lie  carried  on  just  as 
these  business  men  plan  the  management  of  their 
office  building. 

The  salient  feature  of  the  Chicago  municipality, 
and  this  writer  has  it  the  worst  feoture,  is  the  mayor- 
alty. 
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“ The  Mayor  of  Chicago  has  to  hide  behind  a series 
of  locked  doors,  and  it  is  almost  as  difficult  to  see  him 
as  it  would  lie  to  visit  the  Prefect  of  Police  in  Paris. 
When  he  leaves  his  office  he  slips  out  of  a side  door — 
the  same  by  which  he  seeks  his  desk.  When  he  goes 
to  luncheon  he  takes  a closed  cab,  and  is  driven  to 
Home  place  a mile  or  more  away,  in  order  that  he  may 
•at  in  peace.  The  reason  for  this  extraordinary  and 
undemocratic  condition  of  affairs  is  that  the  Mayor  of 
Chicago  is  the  worst  victim  of  the  spoils  system  that 
has  yet  been  created  in  America.  The  chase  for 
patronage  fetches  up  at  his  door,  and  all  the  avenues 
employed  in  it  end  at  his  person.  He  is  almost  the 
•ole  source  and  dispenser  of  public  place  of  every 
grade.” 

The  consequence  of  this  embarrassing  wealth  of 
patronage  is  that  the  Mayor  has  time  for  nothing  else. 
He  is  at  present  grappling  with  the  enforcement  of 
the  “ midnight  closing”  liquor  law  and  with  the  re- 
form of  the  police,  who  until  recently  have  lived  by 
” iufliKience  ” alone.  Mr.  Ralph  sj>eaks  with  much 
admiration  of  the  perfected  electrical  system  of  com- 
munication between  the  policemen  on  duty  and  their 
Htation  houses.  He  intimates  tliat  New  York  might 
profit  greatly  by  such  a system. 

MINNEAPOLIS. 

“ In  Minneapolis,  a city  of  164,000  population,  the 
striking  feature  of  the  city  government  is  the  system 
of  licensing  saloons.  Of  the  government  in  general 
there  is  little  more  to  be  said  than  that  it  appears  to 
lie  reasonably  satisfactory  to  the  people,  and  business- 
like in  its  general  plan  and  results.  There  are  no 
bosses,  “ halls,"  or  other  organizations  among  the 
]xillticians.  Here  the  Mayor  becomes  a figure  head, 
and  the  Chicago  plan  is  diametrically  reversed.” 

New  Yorkers— not  to  speak  of  Philadelphians,  Bos- 
tonians and  Baltimoreans— will  hear  with  longing  of 
■what  has  been  accomplished  in  Minneapolis  in  the 
solution  of  the  liquor  problem.  The  fight  against 
dram-selling  has  been  aided  by  the  fact  that  Minne- 
apolis is  a city  of  magnificent  distances,  covering  an 
area  of  fifty-three  square  miles.  •*  The  entire  city 
area  is  very  jiark-like  in  its  appearance  and  surround- 
ings, and  up  and  down  its  beautiful  renidence  avenues 
and  along  its  scores  of  semi-rural  streets,  the  home 
atmosphere  and  influence  are  unbroken  by  the  pres- 
ence of  saloons.  They  are  relegated  and  confined  to 
a comparatively  small  fraction  of  the  space  covered 
by  the  town."  With  the  State  high-license  law  and 
the  city  regulations,  Minneapolis  seems  to  have  re- 
duced the  liquor  evil  nearly  as  low  as  the  great  princi- 
ple of  thirst  will  allow. 

ST.  PAUL. 

In  St.  Paul— in  which  a revolutionary  shaking-up 
of  municipal  balances  was  bringing  the  Mayor  into 
fresh  power— Mr.  Ralph  was  most  struck  by  the  pub- 
lic-school conditions. 

••  The  17,237  pupils  in  the  schools  of  St.  Panl  enjoyed 
the  benefits  of  an  expenditure  of  $1, 205,000  last  year. 
This  is  practically  at  the  rate  of  $70  per  capita.  The 


Superintendent  of  Schools  reports  that  the  city  main- 
tains a carefully  graded  course  of  tuition,  covering  a 
}>eriod  of  eight  years ! It  includes  tuition  in  civil 
government,  physics,  hygiene,  manual  training, Greek, 
Latin,  French,  German,  political  economy,  common 
law,  zoology,  astronomy,  chemistry  and  English 
literature." 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  IRON  INDUSTRY. 

SOME  valuable  information  regarding  the  iron  in- 
dustry of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  is  furnished  by 
Mr.  William  Kent,  M.  E.,  in  C'assicr  s Magazine  for 
March. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Birmingham  district  pro- 
duced in  1891  over  6.10,000  tons  of  pig  iron,  or  about 
one-thirteenth  of  the  total  output  of  the  United  States 
in  that  year.  The  number  of  its  furnaces  has  in- 
creased from  two  in  1887  to  twenty-five  in  1891.  Of 
these  twenty-five  furnaces  all  are  in  blast  excepting 
two.  "The  fact  that  twenty-three  out  of  three 
twenty-five  furnaces  are  now  running,  notwithstand- 
ing the  present  overproduction  of  pig  iron  in  the 
country  at  large,  and  the  lowest  prices  that  have  ever 
been  known,  is  strong  evidence  of  the  stability  of  the 
Birmingham  iron  industry.  The  furnaces  are  ship- 
ping iron  to  every  part  of  the  United  States,  and  even 
into  Canada. 

“ This  remarkable  position  of  the  Birmingham  fur- 
naces lias  been  reached  in  spite  of  great  disadvantages. 
Critics  of  the  Southern  furnaces  have  pointed  out  that 
they  are  handicapped  by  great  distance  from  market, 
most  of  their  iron  being  sold  north  of  the  Ohio  river ; 
by  lean  ores,  poor  coke,  inefficient  labor,  heavy  bonded 
indebtedness,  imperfect  equipment,  poor  management 
and  low  grade  of  product.  Many  of  these  disadvan- 
tages, in  fact,  exist  to  a greater  or  less  extent,  but 
they  are  all  offset  by  the  supreme  advantages  of  short 
distance  of  transportation  of  raw  material  and  inex- 
haustible supplies  of  lioth  ore  and  coal,  within  five  miles 
of  each  other,  cheaply  mined  and  above  water  level. 
Most  of  the  furnaces  own  both  ore  and  coal  mines, 
but  some  of  them  buy  all  their  raw  material.  When 
this  position  is  contrasted  with  that  of  Pittsburgh, 
which  has  to  pay  1006  miles’  freight  on  ore,  and  with 
that  of  Chicago,  which  has  to  pay  500  miles'  trans- 
portation of  coke,  it  is  easily  seen  why  Alabama  iron 
is  sold  in  both  Pittsburgh  and  Chicago.” 

But  while  recognizing  the  advantages  which  the 
Birmingham  furnaces  possess,  Mr.  Kent  is  not  in- 
clined to  overrate  them.  He  does  not  agree  with  Mr. 
Edmund  Atkinson  that  the  southern  part  of  the  great 
Appalachian  range  is  to  be  " the  future  great  centre  of 
the  iron  production  of  the  world,”  holding  tliat  there 
will  be  no  great  centre.  He  says:  “ Both  Pittsburgh 
and  Chicago  are  increasing  their  iron-producing  ca- 
]>acity  at  a more  rapid  rate  than  Alabama.  Notwith- 
standing the  great  increase  in  Alabama  from  1885  to 
1889,  its  increase  was  less  than  that  of  Allegheny 
County,  Pa.,  and  but  little  over  one-third  that  of  the 
Slate  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  same  time.  Pittsburgh 
and  Chicago  make  iron  suitable  for  Bessemer  steel. 
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Alabama  makes  none.  Nevertheless,  the  Alabama  iron 
industry  is  destined  still  to  increase,  and  it  has  an  as- 
surance of  permanency  equal  to  that  possessed  by  any 
other  section.  The  plants  are  being  steadily  improved, 
reducing  the  labor  cost  per  ton.  The  cost  of  mining 
is  being  reduced  by  the  introduction  of  improved 
methods.  The  demand  for  consumption  in  the  South 
is  increasing,  and  is  likely  to  increase  more  rapidly  in 
the  future." 


RAPID  TRANSIT  AND  THE  CENSUS. 

'■“P'HE  HON.  CARROLL  D.  WRIGHT,  United 

1 States  Commissioner  of  Labor,  discusses,  in  the 
current  number  of  the  Popular  Science  Monthly,  the 
lesson  which  the  census  has  for  us  on  the  subject  of 
“ Rapid  Transit."  With  the  steady  advance  of  busi- 
ness establishments  over  the  congested  city  areas  and 
the  consequent  driving  of  workingmen  to  the  sub- 
urbs, this  question  is  becoming  more  and  more  vital. 
“ It  is  something  more  tlmn  a question  of  economics 
or  of  business  convenience;  it  is  a social  and  an 
ethical  qnestion  as  well." 

The  result  of  the  census  inquiries  into  the  street 
railway  systems  of  fifty -six  cities  do  not  seem,  through 
Mr.  W right's  interpretation  of  them,  to  present  any 
startling  revelations  as  to  the  relative  advantages  or 
disadvantages  of  the  three  kinds  of  street  railways — 
cable,  electric  and  animal  power.  One  notes  that  the 
electric  cars  carry  decidedly  fewer  passengers  per  car 
mile  than  the  other  two  systems,  and  that  the  cable 
system,  while  second  in  operating  expenses,  is  vastly 
greater  in  cost  of  plant;  and  the  operating  expenses 
of  animal  power  railways  are  so  great  as  to  effectu- 
ually  exclude  them  from  any  final  competition. 

Reverting  to  his  statement  that  the  rapid  transit 
problem  assumes  even  ethical  importance,  Mr. 
Wright  says:  “ The  reduction  of  fares,  through  im- 
proved means  of  rapid  transit,  however  desirable,  is 
really  a minor  qnestion.  It  is  probably  true  that  by 
a slight  reduction  from  a flve-cent  fare,  the  head  of  a 
family  engaged  in  mechanical  labor,  earning  perhaps 
five  or  six  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  might  save 
enough  to  pay  taxes,  or  to  offset  church  and  society 
assessments,  or  to  furnish  his  family  with  boots  and 
shoes,  in  any  event  extending  his  power  pro  tanto  for 
the  elevation  of  his  family:  but  he  does  much  more 
than  this  when  speed  is  taken  into  consideration.  By 
the  old  methods  of  transit  from  suburbs  to  the  heart 
of  a city,  a workingman  going  into  the  city  of  Boston 
was  practically  obliged,  while  working  ten  hours  at 
his  occupation,  to  sjiend  an  hour  on  the  horse  railway, 
when  now,  on  one  line,  by  the  use  of  the  electric  car. 
he  ran  go  and  return  from  liis  place  of  work  in  half 
that  time,  thereby  actually  adding  to  his  own  time 
half  an  hour  each  day,  practically  reducing  his  work- 
ing time  from  eleven  hours  to  ten  and  a half  hours 
without  reduction  of  wages  and  without  increased 
expense  for  transportation.  The  question  of  rapid 
transit,  therefore,  as  seen  by  this  simple  illustration, 
becomes  an  ethical  consideration;  for  if  there  is  any- 
thing to  be  gained  by  adding  to  the  time  which  men 


have  at  their  disposal  for  their  own  purposes,  for  in- 
tercourse with  their  families,  for  social  improvement, 
for  everything  for  which  leisure  is  supposed  to  be 
used,  then  the  question  of  rapid  transit  is  of  far 
greater  importance  than  that  of  saving  money  either 
to  the  man  who  uses  transportation  or  to  the  com- 
pany that  secures  dividends  upon  its  stocks." 

The  great  crowding  of  streets  and  the  consequent 
unlading  of  business  and  danger,  not  to  speak  af  the 
bad  sanitary  results  of  so  many  animals  vitiating  the 
atmosphere,  lead  this  writer  to  see  the  street  railway 
of  the  future  in  underground  viaducts,  constructed 
after  the  methods  which  now  enable  engineers  to 
avoid  dampness  and  darkness  in  tunnels.  He  con- 
siders that  the  statistics  of  the  subject  demonstrate 
that  the  public  might  enjoy  these  more  perfect  sys- 
tems without  an  extra  tax,  and  he  points  out  that  if 
it  become  necessary,  no  more  deserving  object  for 
private  philanthropy  could  be  found. 

“ Private  capital,  encouraged  and  protected  by 
public  sentiment  and  municipal  enactments,  may  l«e 
capable  of  solving  this  problem.  If  it  is  not,  then 
public  sentiment,  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
people  at  large,  not  only  from  an  economic  point  of 
view,  but  from  sanitary  and  ethical  considerations, 
will  insist  upon  a public  solution  of  the  question.” 


THE  NEW  PARKS  OF  GOTHAM. 

ES.  NADAL  writes  in  the  April  Scribner's  of  “ The 
. New  Parks  of  the  City  of  New  York,"  which 
were  acquired,  eight  years  ago,  at  an  expense  of  f 10.- 
000,000.  There  are  six  of  them  situated  beyond  the  Har- 
lem River  on  either  side  of  the  pastoral  Bronx.  That 
beautiful  little  stream  give*  its  name  to  one  of  them, 
containing  0o3  acres;  the  largest,  Pelham  Bay  Park, 
is  situated  on  the  Sound  and  boasts  1740  acres,  while 
the  second  in  size,  with  1069  acres,  bears  the  unim- 
peachable name  of  Van  Cortlandt.  and  lies  just  west 
of  Woodlawn  Cemetery.  Then  there  are  the  three 
smaller  ones,  Crotoua,  St.  Mary's  and  Claremont 
Parks. 

These  spots  have  been  well  chosen.  Nature  has 
saved  the  expense  of  beautifying  and  they  lie  directly 
in  the  line  of  advance  of  the  city.  No  doubt  they  will 
repay  manifold  the  millions  invested  in  them. 

“ The  new  parks  will  be  vised  by  the  poorer  classes 
for  excursions  and  picnics,  and  they  will  also  be  of 
great  service  and  attraction  to  them  if  in  the  future 
they  Hhould  get  homes  in  the  neighborhood  of  these 
parks.  . , , Should  such  arrangements  [of  tran- 
sit, <fcc.]  be  made  as  will  enable  the  poor  to  live  near 
the  new  porks,  the  parks  will  lie  a great  pleasure  and 
service  to  them.  Of  course  the  land  immediately 
about  the  parks  will  lie  too  expensive  to  be  occupied 
by  the  houses  of  the  poor,  but  they  will  be  near 
enough  to  the  parks  to  use  them  and  enjoy  them. 

“ The  immediate  service,  however,  of  the  jiarks  to 
the  poor  of  New  York  will  lie  to  provide  them  with 
places  for  excursions.  There  are  already  sufficient 
means  of  transit  for  the  parks  to  be  used  in  this  way." 
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But  of  course  the  ideal  way  to  go  a’jannting  will 
be  by  water,  apropos  of  which  Mr.  Nadal  Raj's : 
"One  important  thing  remains  to  be  done,  which, 
indeed,  has  not  j'et  been  contemplated,  namely,  to 
connect  Van  Cortlandt  Park  with  the  Hudson  River. 
It  is  a great  pity  that  this  park  does  not  go  through 
to  the  river.  As  the  sj'stem  of  parks  skirts  Long 
Island  Sound  on  the  east,  there  would  have  been  a 
sjiecial  completeness  in  having  it  extended  to  the  Hud- 
son on  the  west.  But  there  should,  at  any  rate,  be  a 
parkwaj1  to  the  river.  A parkwaj'  laid  out  as  it  is 
proposed  to  arrange  the  Moeliolu  parkway,  having 
also  spaces  for  cables  of  electric  cars,  could  be  ob- 
tained without  any  great  difficulty  or  expense.  It 
would  then  be  possible  for  people  to  sail  up  the  Hud- 
son in  the  morning,  land  in  Van  Cortlandt  Park,  cross 
from  Van  Cortlandt  Park,  through  Bronx  Park,  to 
Pelham  Park  in  some  kind  of  conveyance,  and  sail 
homeward  by  the  Sound  and  the  East  River  in  the 
evening.” 


COUNTRY  ROAD-BUILDING. 

IN  the  April  Century  Isaac  B.  Potter  states  promi- 
nently and  strongly  the  needs  of  “ Our  Common 
Roads,"  and  the  methods  by  which  they  should  be 
reformed.  He  shows  that  the  shameful  condition  of 
our  country  highways  has  the  most  far-reaching  ef- 
fects in  retarding  the  progress  of  the  farmer  in  pros- 
perity and  civilization.  The  all-powerful  mud  keeps 
his  children  at  home  when  they  should  be  at  school ; 
it  stalls  his  horses  and  wears  out  them,  the  wagon  and 
himself,  in  his  attempts  to  get  produce  to  the  railroad. 
A rain-storm  just  before  an  election  may  prevent  an 
expression  of  the  popular  will.  This  sounds  almost 
absurd,  but  it  is  quite  shamefully  true. 

The  following  paragraph  quoted  from  Mr.  Potter's 
article  will  show  how  very  easily  we  could  afford  to 
be  sensible  in  this  matter  : 

“ We  have  in  the  United  States  something  like  10,- 
000,000  of  horses  and  mules  above  the  age  of  two  years 
upon  our  farms,  and  at  the  moderate  estimate  of  25 
cents  as  the  cost  of  feed  and  care  of  each  of  these 
animals,  we  see  at  a glance  that  the  aggregate  expense 
of  maintaining  them  is  about  $4,000,000  per  day.  If, 
by  a similarly  moderate  estimate,  we  say  that  they  are 
kept  in  the  stable  in  a condition  of  enforced  idleness, 
by  the  deep  mud  of  spring  and  fall  for  a period  aver- 
aging twenty  days  in  each  year,  we  may  easily  com- 
pute that  the  loss,  in  this  respect  alone,  will  amount  to 
$80,000,000  per  year,  a sum  sufficient  to  build  10,000 
miles  of  excellent  highway." 

In  the  Spring  of  *91,  **  half -loaded  farm  wagons 
were  stalled  in  deep  mud  almost  in  the  shadow  of  the 
magnificent  twenty-million  dollar  Capitol  at  Albany, 
[New  York]  while,  as  if  to  show  to  what  ridicnlons 
ends  the  perversity  of  the  human  mind  will  some- 
times lead  us,  the  good  farmers  of  Albany  County 
were  actually  sending  telegrams  to  the  legislature, 
asking  for  the  adjournment  of  a commmittee-hearing, 
because  the  roads  of  Albany  Count)’  were  too  bad  to 


permit  them  to  get  to  town  to  oppose  a bill  which 
promised  to  make  them  better  ! ” 

And  Mr.  Potter  argues,  as  do  all  sensible  authorities 
on  the  question,  that  a good  system  of  Macadam  or 
Telford  roads  would  actually  cost  less,  absolutely,  in 
the  end,  since,  after  the  first  expense  of  building,  the 
cost  of  maintenance  is  much  smaller  than  with  the 
dirt  enormities  now  the  fashion.  He  describes  the 
fine  road  systems  of  France  and  other  European  coun- 
tries. maintained  at  a cost  of  but  three  per  cent,  on  the 
first  outlay-. 

The  latter  and  greater  part  of  Mr.  Potter's  article, 
which  one  wishes  might  be  learned  and  inwardly  di- 
gested by  every  farmer  in  the  United  States,  is  taken 
up  with  a careful  exposition  of  the  proper  way  to 
build  a country  road,  in  order  to  obtain  a permanently 
hard,  smooth  and  well-drained  surface. 


THE  FAMINE  WILL  STRENGTHEN  NIHILISM. 

Sonne  Russian  Articles. 

IN  her  paper  on  “Nihilism  and  the  Famine”  in 
the  April  Lippincott's,  the  Countess  Norraikow 
talks  a great  deal  about  Nihilism— indeed  reviews  the 
movement  from  its  beginning— but  has  nothing  to  say 
about  the  famine  until  she  reaches  her  closing  page. 
There  she  inclines  to  the  belief  that  Nihilism  will 
more  than  recover  from  the  shock  it  received  in  tl; 
horrible  death  of  Alexander  II,  and  the  consequei 
reactionary  surge.  “ Their  present  bitter  distress  hi. 
led  the  peasantry  to  inquire  whether  their  misery  is 
really  the  result  of  an  act  of  Providence  or  is  due  to 
conditions  which  a change  in  the  governmental  system 
may  in  part  relievo. 

“ A study  of  the  question  leads  the  thinking  to  be- 
lieve that  the  government  can  bo  held  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  terrible  famine  which  is  at  present 
devastating  the  Russian  ,and.  Let  us  go  back  to  the 
emancipation  of  the  serfs  in  1801.  At  that  time  a small 
portion  of  land  was  allotted  to  each  peasant,  barely 
sufficient  for  the  sustenance  of  himself  and  his  family, 
but  no  provision  was  made  for  the  probable  increase 
of  population.  As  the  j-ears  went  by  and  the  peasants 
increased  in  numbers,  the  surplus  thousands  of  souls 
drifted  to  the  towns  and  cities  and  formed  an  immense 
proletariat,  which  in  time  became  a menace  to  the 
empire. 

“ There  is  always  more  or  less  famine  throughout  tho 
Russian  land,  but  Inst  year,  provinces  heretofore  fer- 
tile, refused  to  reward  the  husbandman's  labors.  To- 
day no  less  then  forty  millions  of  the  Czar’s  subjects  are 
suffering  the  pangs  of  hunger,  and  the  misery  is  inde- 
scribable. Thousands  of  people  are  dying  by  the  way- 
side,  while  others  are  subsisting  on  roots  and  other 
food  unfit  for  dogs.  Mothers  are  subjecting  their 
little  ones  to  exposure  to  contagious  diseases,  believing 
that  form  of  death  to  be  preferable  to  the  slow  one  of 
starvation.  ...  It  is  estimated  that  it  will  require 
three  hundred  million  dollars  to  tide  over  the  famine 
season,  while  barely  one-third  of  this  amount  has  us 
j-et  been  subscribed.” 
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The  Russian  Peasants. 

That  the  Radian  iieasant*  are  generous  among 
themselves,  and  mutually  helpful  in  times  of  distress 
is  strongly  brought  out  in  another  article,  “ Peasant 
Life  in  Russia,"  contributed  to  the  Chautauquan,  by 
Lillie  B.  Chace  Wyman.  She  says  “ the  peasants  will 
give  bread  to  their  poorer  neighbors  as  long  as  they 
have  it  to  give.  They  even  give  bits  from  the  pieces 
they  have  themselves  received  in  charity.  To  be  a 
professional  beggar  from  idleness  may  lie  a disgrace, 
but  to  ask  for  bread  in  a season  of  distress  is  no 
Bhame,  while  to  refuse  it  would  be  held  a great  sin." 

Madame  Dovldoff  on  Tolstoi'. 

Another  sign  of  the  universal  interest  inspired  just 
mow  by  the  country  of  the  Czar  is  an  article  in  the 
•Cosmopolitan  on  “ Count  L6on  Tolstoi,"  by  Madame 
Dovdoff.  It  is  not  in  full  sympathy  with  its  sub- 
ject, the  writer  talcing  great  pleasure  in  making  fun 
of  the  Count’s  creed  of  “ Simplification."  Tolstoi  is 
too  great  and  too  earnest  to  be  laughed  at  by  thinking 
people. 


DIVORCE:  ITS  EVILS  AND  REMEDY. 

IN  the  Methmlist  Review  for  March- April  apjHiars  a 
group  of  three  articles  on  “ Divorce,"  by  Charles 
IV.  Smith,  P.D.,  editor  Pittsburgh  Christian  Advo- 
cate, Hon.  Hiram  L.  Sibley  of  Marietta.  Ohio,  and 
Henry  Wade  Rogers,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  North- 
western University. 

Evils  of  Divorce. 

Sir.  Smith  writes  particularly  of  the  evils  of  our 
■divorce  system.  He  denounces  the  system  as  vicious, 
maintaining  that  it  encourages  hasty  and  ill-con- 
sidered marriages,  leads  to  recklessness  of  marital 
conduct,  and,  by  the  low  estimate  it  places  on  mar- 
riage, influences  the  sentiment  of  the  people  in  the 
same  direction. 

Of  the  Bystem  in  general,  he  says : “ Instead  of 
resisting  the  erroneous  and  sinful  inclinationsof  human 
mature,  the  State,  through  this  system,  surrenders  to 
them  almost  without  condition.  It  has  adopted  laws 
•which,  taken  as  a whole,  come  perilously  near  throw- 
ing off  all  restraint,  and  giving  to  human  natnre  in 
its  worst  forms  almost  unlimited  license  to  deal  at 
■will  with  the  most  imi>ortant  earthy  relation,  for, 
•view  it  as  we  will,  or  apologize  for  it  as  wo  may, 
legal  divorce  is  a scheme  of  government  by  which  it 
deliberately  alliee  itself  with  the  infirmities,  passions 
and  rices  of  human  natnre  for  the  destruction  of  the 
divine  institutions  of  the  family.  It  is  the  government 
abdicating  its  high  function  of  resisting  evil  and 
putting  itself  in  league  with  evil-doers  for  its  own 
overthrow  ; for  to  destroy  marriage  is  to  sweep  away 
the  foundations  of  the  State." 

Grounds  of  Divorce. 

Mr.  Sibley,  discusses  the  grounds  upon  which  the 
marriage  bond  might,  according  to  Biblical  authority, 
be  dissolved.  He  asserts  that  while  the  Scriptures 
nowhere  lay  down  a hard  and  fast  moral  law  of  di- 


vorce, both  Christ  and  Paul  give  examples  which  may 
be  taken  as  illustrative  of  what  that  law  should  be. 

He  states  the  law  thus  suggested  in  the  Scriptures, 
as  follows : “ Adultery,  desertion,  and  other  acts, 
which,  like  the  first,  destroy  the  sexual  purity  of  mar- 
riage, or,  like  the  second,  operate  to  deny  to  an  inno- 
cent i*rtnerand  to  society  the  substantial  benefits  of. 
and  so  what  is  essential  in,  the  right  of  marriage,  if  its 
bond  be  held  indissoluble,  are  in  morals  as  on  socio- 
logical grounds  valid  causes  for  annulling  it. 

" This  view  of  the  subject  makes  the  great  ends  of 
marriage,  moral  and  social,  more  important  than  its 
naked  Is  mil,  as  manifestly  they  are.  It  looks  on  the 
union,  also,  in  it*  real  character  of  a means  designed 
to  work  noble  results  for  those  within  it,  and  not  a 
chain  to  fetter  the  good  after  the  bad  break  aud  re- 
pudiate it.  Moreover,  it  leaves  to  the  innocent  escape 
from  propagation  with  the  moral  rot  of  adultery  or 
kindred  vices,  and  from  celibacy  forced  upon  them 
otherwise  by  the  wickedness  of  desertion  or  like 
crime.  Finally,  we  profoundly  believe  it  accords 
j>erfectly  with  the  Scriptures,  so  read  as  to  give  the 
life  of  their  teaching  on  the  whole  law  of  marriage." 

The  Remedy. 

Assuming  that  divorce  is  sometimes  a “ sorrowful 
and  imperative  necessity,"  President  Rogers  considers 
the  question  as  to  how  the  remedy  may  be  best  ap- 
plied. 

He  maintains  that  the  remedy  should  be  not  de- 
pendent solely  on  the  will  of  the  parties  concerned,  or, 
in  each  particular  case,  on  the  will  of  the  legislature. 
“ The  power  to  grant  a divorce  should  exist  only  in 
the  courts,  to  be  exercised  upon  notice  given  after  a 
judicial  investigation  has  been  made  into  the  fact?, 
and  it  has  been  made  to  appear  that  some  matrimonial 
offence  has  been  committed  in  violation  of  a law  pre- 
viously enacted."  It  is  held,  still  further,  that  the 
remedy  should  be  obtainable  only  in  the  State  where 
the  domicile  is : that  it  should  be  without  any  respect 
to  sex,  and  should  be  granted  on  such  terms  as  leave 
both  parties  free  to  marry. 

THE  INALIENABLE  RIGHT  TO  LIVE. 

An  Irreducible  Minimum  of  Property. 

THERE  are  two  articles  in  the  reviews  this  month 
which  tend  to  show  that  we  are  rapidly  Bp 
preaching  the  legal  recognition  of  the  right  of  every 
individual  to  a certain  irreducible  minimum  of  the 
means  of  subsistence.  These  articles  proceed  fruui 
very  opposite  camps. 

Mr.  Moulton's  Suggestions. 

The  writer  of  one  is  Mr.  Fletcher  Moulton,  who.  in 
his  paper  in  the  April  Fortnightly  on  •*  Old  Age  Pen- 
sions.” maintains  that : 

“ The  common  element  in  all  these  plans  from 
which,  in  my  opinion,  they  derive  whatever  true 
value  they  possess,  is  that  they  propose  in  a more  or 
less  effective  way  to  endow  the  poor,  or  to  aid  the 
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poor  to  endow  themselves,  with  an  income  which  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  fortune. 

••  Would  it  be  immoral  to  render  inalienable  such  a 
modicum  of  property  os  does  not  exceed  that  which 
is  requisite  to  support  life  honestly  ? Provided  that 
the  Btate  can  insure  that  it  will  be  devoted  to  the 
purpose,  I think  it  would  not.  In  my  eyes  it  is  a natu- 
ral and  proper  extension  of  the  principles  which  pre- 
serve to  a man  his  liberty,  however  deeply  he  be  in 
debt,  and  which  save  to  him  sufficient  wearing  ap- 
parel notwithstanding  that  he  is  a bankrupt  and  his 
property  is  to  be  divided  among  his  creditors.  It  is 
not  to  the  public  good  that  he  should  be  stripped  of 
these,  neither  is  it  to  the  public  good  that  he  should 
be  rendered  utterly  destitute.” 

The  idea  here  struggling  for  recognition  is  that  as 
human  liberty  is  inalienable,  so  an  irreducible  mini- 
mum of  substance  by  which  life  can  be  maintained 
must  also  be  inalienable.  As  no  man  can  sell  himself 
for  a slave,  so  no  man  will  be  allowed  to  mortgage  or 
pledge  his  five  shillings  a week,  for  instance,  which 
is  now  regarded  as  the  indispensable  minimum  upon 
which  life  can  be  sustained.  The  idea  is  not  fully 
worked  out,  but  we  shall  certainly  hear  more  of  it 
before  long. 

A Hint  from  the  Canadian  Northwest. 

The  other  writer  is  Mr.  Michael  Davitt,  who  docs 
not  discuss  the  question,  but  contributes  valuable 
information  for  its  consideration  by  quoting  in  his 
article  on  “ Impressions  in  the  Northwest,”  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  the  terms  of  the  Canadian  Home- 
stead Law. 

The  following  real  and  personal  property  are  de- 
clared exempt  from  seizure  by  virtue  of  all  writs  of 
execution  issued  by  any  court  in  the  Territories  (Re- 
vised Ordinances  N.W.T.  cap.  45) : 

1.  Clothing  of  defendant  and  family. 

2.  Furniture  and  household  furnishings  of  defend- 
ant and  family,  to  value  of  500  dols. 

8.  Necessary  food  for  defendant’s  family  for  six 
months,  which  may  include  grain  and  flour,  or  vege- 
tables and  meat,  either  prepared  for  use  or  on  foot. 

4.  Two  cows,  two  oxen  and  one  horse,  or  three 
horses  or  mules ; six  sheep  and  two  pigs,  besides  the 
animals  kept  for  food  purposes,  and  food  for  same 
during  the  six  months  beginning  in  November. 

5.  Harness  for  three  animals,  one  wagon  or  two 
carts,  one  mower  or  scythe,  one  breaking  plough,  one 
cross-plough,  one  set  harrows,  one  horse-rake,  one 
sewing-machine,  one  reaper  and  binder. 

6.  Books  of  a professional  man. 

7.  Tools  and  necessaries  used  by  defendant  in  trade 
or  profession. 

8.  Seed  grain  sufficient  to  seed  all  land  under  culti- 
vation not  exceeding  eighty  acres  (two  bushels  to  acre, 
and  fourteen  bushels  of  potatoes). 

9.  Homestead  up  to  eighty  acres. 

10.  House  and  buildings,  nnd  lot  or  lots  upon  which 
same  are  situated,  up  to  the  sum  of  1,500  dols.  in 
value. 

No  article  (except  of  food,  clothing  or  bedding)  is 


exempt  from  seizure  where  the  judgment  and  execu- 
tion are  for  the  price  of  such  article. 

Candidates  in  want  of  something  better  to  till  up 
their  programmes  for  the  coming  election  might  do 
worse  than  propose  some  modification  of  the  Canadian 
homestead  law  in  liis  country. 


INVOLUNTARY  MUSCULAR  MOVEMENTS. 

ONE  of  the  attractive  features  of  the  Popular 
Science  Monthly  is  a paper  on  “ Involuntary 
Movements"  by  Joseph  Jastrow,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Experimental  and  Comparative  Philology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  W isconsin.  These  extraordinary  phenomena, 
so  incredible  to  our  conscious  selves,  go  far  toward  ex- 
plaining the  mysteries  of  mind-reading,  the  theory 
being  that  the  operator  interprets  the  thought- 
processes  from  his  observation  of  these  involuntary 
movements,  of  which  the  subject  and  the  spectators 
are  ignorant.  That  there  is  a definite  relation  be- 
tween the  working  of  the  mind  and  these  will-less 
muscular  manifestations  is  proved  by  Dr.  Jastrow's 
experiments.  His  apparatus  is  described  as  follows  : 
"There  is  first  a strong  wooden  frame,  holding  a 
heavy  plate  glass,  fifteen  inches  square,  and  mounted 
on  three  brass  legs,  with  screw  adjustments  by  means 
of  which  the  plate  may  be  brought  into  exact  level. 
Upon  the  plate  glass  are  placed  in  the  form  of  a tri- 
angle three  very’  perfectly  turned  and  polished  brass 
balls,  and  upon  the  bolls  rests  a thin  crystal  plate 
glass  fourteen  inches  square,  set  in  a light  wooden 
frame.  Covering  the  upper  glass  is  a sheet  of  pajier, 
and  upon  the  paper  the  subject  lightly  rests  the  finger- 
tips of  one  hand.  When  all  is  projierly  adjusted,  and 
glass  and  bolls  are  rubbed  smooth  with  oil,  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  hold  the  apparatus  still  for  more  than  a 
few  seconds.”  A further  connection  of  a glass  stencil 
point  moving  over  a blackened  paper  records  the 
movements,  and  in  this  article  we  are  shown  a dozen 
fac-nimUe  representations  of  typical  experiments. 

If  the  subject  closes  his  eyes  and  thinks  intently  of 
a hidden  object,  the  hand  will  involuntarily  move,  at 
first  slow  and  hesitating,  then  with  continuous  regu- 
larity, toward  the  locality  in  the  subject’s  mind.  If 
he  be  required  to  count  the  strokes  of  a pendulum, 
the  stencil  will  record  horizontal  lines  and  loojw  syn- 
chronously with  the  strokes  of  that  jiendnlum.  If  a 
series  of  colors  be  arranged  in  three  rows,  the  first  to 
lie  read  from  left  to  right,  the  second  from  right  to 
left,  and  the  third  from  left  to  right  again,  the  invol- 
untary movement  will  exactly  accord  with  the  several 
changes  in  directions  as  the  subject  reads  off  the 
colors. 

••  How  far,"  says  Dr.  Jastrow,  “ these  movements 
are  involuntary  or  unconscious,  must  be  largely  deter- 
mined by  the  subjective  experiences  of  those  who 
execute  them.  While  here,  as  elsewhere,  there  is 
some  difference  among  individuals,  the  consensus  of 
opinion  indicates  that  the  subject  exercises  no  essen- 
tial control  over  the  results;  and  as  a rule  he  is  con- 
siderably surprised  when  the  results  are  first  shown 
to  him.  At  times  he  liecomes  conscious  of  the  loss  of 
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equilibrium  of  the  apparatus,  but  the  indication  is 
rarely  sufficiently  definite  to  inform  him  of  the  direc- 
tion of  the  movement." 

THE  UBIQUITOUS  BACTERIA. 

‘ ‘ T BACTERIA  in  Our  Dairy  Products"  is  a valua- 

O ble  article  contributed  to  the  Popular  Science 
Monthly  by  Prof.  H.  W.  Conn.  It  will  be  news 
to  many  persons  that  there  is  a bright  side  even 
to  bacteria,  but  so  this  writer  informs  ns,  asserting 
that  they  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the  bntter  and 
cheese  maker.  As  for  milk,  they  are  not  present  in 
the  mammary  glands  of  a healthy  cow,  but  are'lying 
in  wait  for  the  lacteal  fluid  at  every  point,  so  that  by 
the  time  city  folks  get  it  from  the  milkman  there  are 
alxint  50,000,000  in  every  quart  . Not  all  of  these  arc 
harmful,  but  some  are  apt  to  be,  and  the  presence  of 
even  the  harmless  ones  invite  the  tuberculosis  and 
typhoid  germs  which  are  often  transmitted  through 
the  milk  we  drink.  And  then  the  bacteria  are  the 
cause  of  the  phenomenon  we  know  as  Bonring— per- 
fectly pure  milk  will  never  sour— and  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  lacteal  acid  is  obnoxious  to  weak  diges- 
tions. 

“ At  first  thought  it  seems  hardly  possible  to  be- 
lieve that  this  immense  number  of  bacteria  (50,000,000) 
could  have  found  their  way  into  the  milk  since  the 
milking.  But  when  we  learn  that  they  are  abun- 
dant in  the  air;  that  they  are  crowded  into  every  par- 
ticle of  dust  clinging  to  the  hairs  of  the  cow;  that 
tbev  are  always  present  in  the  milk  duct  for  a short 
distance  from  its  opening,  living  there  in  the  remains 
of  the  milk  left  from  the  last  milking;  that  the  milk 
ptiil  in  which  the  milk  is  drawn  cannot  be  washed 
clear  of  them  by  any  ordinary  methods;  that  the  milk 
cans  will  always  contain  them  in  cracks  and  chinks, 
even  after  the  most  thorongh  cleansing;  that  they 
are  always  on  the  hands  of  the  milker;  and  when,  in 
addition  to  all  this,  we  learn  that  bacteria  multiply  so 
fast  that  by  actual  experiment  a single  individual 
mav  in  the  course  of  six  hours  give  rise  to  50,000 
progeny,  it  no  longer  remains  a marvel  that  their 
number  is  so  great  in  milk  of  a few  hours’  standing.” 

It  is  an  eminently  dosirable  thing  to  oust  these  bac- 
teria, but  it  is  also  a very  hard  thing  to  do.  It  has 
been  attempted  to  poison  them,  but  the  poison  occa- 
sioned more  harm  than  the  poisoned.  The  only  safe 
means  of  making  war  on  them  is  through  the  agency 
of  heat.  Boiling  the  milk  kills  many  of  them,  and  if 
the  heat  can  he  increased,  under  pressure,  l>eyond  the 
boiling  point,  every  additional  degree  means  so  much 
more  immunity  from  danger.  In  Prance  there  are 
machines  which  heat  the  milk  to  1,550  Fahrenheit  and 
then  allow  it  to  cool  rapidly,  thus  obviating  the  un- 
pleasant flavor  of  boiled  milk.  This  is  called  the 
••  pasteurization”  of  milk.  Mr.  Conn  advises  its  in- 
troduction into  America,  and  looks  forward  to  an  in- 
fant industry  which  will  gradually  supply  our  large 
cities  with  huge  quantities  of  milk,  the  bacteria  of 
which  have  been  effectually  discouraged. 

But  if  this  sounds  very  Jin  de  siMe  and  ultra-scien- 


tific, what  will  one  think  of  his  proposal  to  furnish 
to  butter  and  cheese  makers  the  kind  of  bacteria  they 
need  to  perfect  their  products  ? For,  as  we  warned 
our  readers,  there  are  degrees  even  in  bacteria.  The 
processes  by  which  bntter  is  obtained  from  cream  and 
cheese  from  milk  are  little  more  than  a growth 
of  diverse  species  of  these  minute  organisms.  Certain 
kinds  of  bacteria  favor  the  “ gathering  " of  the  bntter 
and  give  it  a delicate  aroma,  while  the  strength  of 
cheese  is  but  the  strength  of  bacteria.  At  the  same 
time  there  are  other  siiecies  which  fight  against  the 
benevolent  kind,  and  try  their  best  to  keep  the  butter 
frorn  11  coming.”  lie  who  has  taken  an  hour’s  turn  at 
chnming  "unripe"  cream  will  appreciate  the  active 
malevolence  of  the  latter  type. 

Now.  the  next  tiling  in  bacteriology  will  be  to  sup- 
ply dairymen  and  housewives  with  carefully  assorted 
altruistic  bacteria  which  will  be  able  to  triumph  over 
the  wild  kind.  This  iB  actually  looked  forward  to  a» 
a very  possible  scientific  achievement. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  TO-DAY. 

CORA  MAYNARD  has  an  earnest  paper  in  the 
April  Cosmopolitan,  in  which  she  takes  a deter- 
mined stand  against  those  tendencies  of  the  modern 
stage  which  crop  ont  in  such  manifestations  as  •*  La 
Tosca.”  the  “ Clemencean  Case,”  and  the  swarm  of 
comic  operas  which  have  no  reason  for  their  existence 
beyond  an  “ Amazonian  March  ” lacked  with  a topical 
song.  She  sees  a great  influence  exerted  by  the  theatre : 
she  realizes  that  manager,  playwright  and  actor  must 
live  ; but  she  boldly  calls  on  all  three  for  reform  in 
the  name  of  decency,  and  she  insists  that  the  public 
will  patronize  a better  class  of  representation  than 
those  we  have  mentioned.  She  instances  Belasco  and 
De  Mille’s  very  successful  play,  “ Men  and  Women,' 
and  “ The  Old  Homestead,"  which  packed  houses  for 
three  seasons.  And,  she  boldly  asks,  rather  than  the 
••  Clemencean  Case  ” let  us  have  melodrama,  the  good 
old  fashioned  sentimental  kind,  with  the  very  bad 
villain  and  the  very  good  hero.  Truly  it  were  better. 

She  looks  for  the  stage  of  the  future  to  follow  the 
<•  subtler,  more  inward,  more  spiritual " fortunes  of 
man.  Nor  will  she  admit  that  it  will  therefore  be  less 
dramatic.  “Can  there  1x3  any  more  intensely  dra- 
matic period  in  a man’s  experience  than  when,  having 
tried  all  means  of  finding  happiness  and  all  having 
failed,  having  sought  satisfaction  from  all  scums 
of  knowledge  and  found  none,  he  stands  stripped, 
scourged,  baffled,  with  the  wreck  of  his  jiast  behind 
and  the  veiled  mysteries  of  the  future  before  him.  and 
he  cries  in  his  agony  : ‘ 1 see  nothing,  know  nothing, 
am  nothing.  God  help  me’?  Is  it  more  dramatic 
for  a man  to  be  starved  to  death  in  a medieval  dun- 
geon than  to  be  starved  to  death  in  the  streets  of  a 
city  where  he  can  feast  his  eyes  on  the  contents  of 
butchers’  and  bakers’  shops — contents  that  the  wrongs 
of  a social  system  against  which  he  is  beginning  to 
rebel  empty  only  into  the  larder  of  the  man  whom 
sugar  trusts  and  oil  trusts  have  enriched  at  the 
expense,  perhaps,  of  his,  the  starving  man’s,  very  life  5 ” 
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THE  SPEECH  OF  MONKEYS. 

PROFESSOR  R.  L.  GARNER  describes,  in  the 
April  Forum,  some  further  results  which  he  has 
attained  in  his  study  of  the  sjieech  of  monkeys.  Ho 
is  now  able  to  state  with  certainty  that  monkeys 
laugh  and  that  their  laughter  is  not  intrinsically  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  nineteenth  century  man.  This 
he  discovered  by  means  of  a phonograph.  The  experi- 
ment is  described  us  follows:  "I  simply  take  a 

record  of  a monkey  laughing  while  the  cylinder  is 
revolving  at  the  highest  rate  of  speed  I can  attain, 
and  by  reducing  it  to  a very  low  rate,  I lengthen  the 
sound-waves  and  lower  the  pitch  to  that  of  human 
laughter,  and  find  them  identical  in  all  respects  except 
volume.  Then  by  taking  a record  of  human  laughter 
at  a very  low  rate  of  speed  nnd  increasing  it  to  a very 
high  one.  I simply  shorten  the  round-waves  and  raise 
the  pitch  to  that  of  the  monkey,  and  find  that  it  is 
identical,  except  in  volume.  In  this  manner  I have 
analyzed  the  voice  sounds  of  man  and  monkey,  and 
have  constructed  some  devices  to  imitate  monkeys.” 
So  far,  Mr.  Gamer  has  not  found  any  essential  dif- 
ference between  the  vocal  sounds  of  man  and  monkey. 
The  voices  differ  in  pitch  and  flexion,  but  not  in  the 
mode  of  propagation. 

Mr.  Gamer  has  made  the  further  discovery  that 
the  shaking  of  the  head  from  side  to  side  is  used  intui- 
tively among  the  simian  race  as  a negative  sign.  In 
this  he  believes  he  has  found  the  “psycho-physical 
basis  of  expression.”  He  does  not  regard  the  fact  of 
its  being  common  to  man  and  simian  as  a mere  coin- 
cidence. Seeking  a source  from  which  this  sign  may 
have  originated,  he  says  : “ I have  concluded  that  it 
arises  from  an  effort  to  turn  the  head  away  from  some- 
thing not  desired,  and  that  it  was  crystallized  into  an 
instinctive  expression  of  negative  or  refusal ; while  the 
nisi  of  approval  or  affirmation  may  have  grown  ont  of 
the  instinctive  lowering  of  the  head  as  an  act  of  sub- 
mission or  acquiescence,  or  from  reaching  the  head 
forward  to  receive  or  procure  something  desired,  or 
conjointly  from  these  two  causes.” 

Professor  Gamer  has  recently  devised  means  for 
testing  the  skill  of  monkeys  in  numbers,  and  promises 
soon  to  announce  the  result  of  his  work.  He  is  already 
satisfied  that  they  possess  limited  ability  in  this  direc- 
tiox  : “Monkeys  know  singular  from  plural,  much 
from  little  and  many  from  few  ; some  of  them  count 
three,  and  show  that  they  possess  the  simple  rudiments 
of  reason  and  method.  Though  I doubt  if  they  have 
any  ideas  in  an  abstract  form,  I think  that  as  the  con- 
crete must  have  preceded  the  abstract  idea  in  the  mind 
of  man,  there  is  no  reason  to  ignore  it  as  a step  in  the 
development  of  simian  intelligence.”  He  is  also  try- 
ing the  taste  of  monkeys  for  colors. 


There  is  an  article  in  the  Lycettm  of  March  15 
which  every  one  should  read  who  is  interested  either 
in  agricultural  co-operation  or  in  Irish  prosperity.  It  is 
entitled  “ Co-operation  in  Ireland,”  and  describes  the 
working  of  the  creameries  around  Limerick. 


GUY  DE  MAUPASSANT. 

A Swedish  Tribute  to  the  Frenoh  Novelist. 

GUY  DE  MAUPASSANT. 

ORD  OCH  BILD  (Stockholm),  a new  Swedish  mag- 
azine, has  among  its  mnny  interesting  contribu- 
tions a well-written  articlo  by  Hellen  Lindgren  on 
Guy  de  Maupassant.  The  article  is  headed  by  a fine 
portrait,  from  which  the  great  French  writer  appears 
to  be  almost  handsome,  haughty  and  fiery  enough  to 
serve  as  a model  for  one  of  Ouida's  magnificent 
creations. 

A PESSIMIST  WHO  LOVED  LIFE. 

Pessimist  though  he  was — and  his  pessimism  seemed 
ingrained  in  the  very  core  of  his  heart — there  was  a 
brightness  about  him,  and  an  airy,  nonchalant  gaiety 
that  was  irresistible  and  made  him  a favorite.  Tris 
drhle  the  laughter-loving  French  were  wont  to  call 
him.  His  character  was  such  a strange,  fascinating 
mixture.  He  could  be  “ as  wild  as  any  scampish  tail, 
ns  delicately  sensitive  as  any  girl,  as  intensely  gallant 
as  any  courtier.”  It  seems  rather  paradoxical  to 
say  so  of  a pessimist,  but  he  looked  really  on  the 
bright  side  of  life,  and  if  he  talked  and  wrote  much 
discontentedly  of  its  bitterness,  he  nevertheless  helped 
himself  heartily  enough  to  its  sweets.  And,  to  quote 
Hellen  Lindgren's  trite  remark,  since  it  is  possible  to 
live  with  a pair  of  “ ‘ ragged ' lungs,  surely  one  may 
manage  to  live,  too,  with  a ‘ ragged ' heart." 

WITHOUT  A HEART? 

Maupassant's  style  of  writing  was  somewhat  similar 
to  his  uncle  Flaubert's,  whose  amanuensis  he  had 
been,  but  with  this  difference  : “ Maupassant  never 
betrayed  by  so  much  as  a word  that  he  possessed  any 
warmer  feelings."  Through  Flaubert’s  steely  cold- 
ness one  could  feel  the  beating  of  the  romantic  heart. 
Realistic,  materialistic  and  outspoken,  Maupassant  is 
of  the  Zola  and  the  Strindberg  school,  only  less  bru- 
tally unchivalrous  to  womanhood  than  the  latter  per- 
haps. How  often  anil  how  well  does  not  Maupassant, 
who  otherwise  writes  of  L'amour^iietrartion  as  if  he 
neither  knew  of  nor  believed  in  anything  else,  describe 
the  truer  and  more  lasting  affections  of  the  human 
heart  ? Yet  it  is  the  bitter  pessimism  of  his  writings 
that  has  proved  the  more  fascinating— the  curry  flavor 
that,  in  this  most  pessimistic  age,  is  the  favorite  sea- 
soning. He  is  so  quaint  in  his  plump  straightforward- 
ness, so  thoroughly  bizarre. 

HIS  GROTESQUE  HUMOR — 

What  can  be  more  humorously  grotesque  than  the 
way  in  which  he  seeks  to  show  that  the  artist’s  in- 
stinct is  never  judged  rightly  by  the  world  liecanse  ho 
is  an  exception  and  ont-of-place  among  his  fellowroen. 
Boitelle.  in  La  Main  Gauche,  is  a lover  of  contour  and 
color.  He  delights  to  stand  and  gaze  at  bird  cages, 
admiring  the  bright  hues  of  the  little  tropical  feath- 
ered dwellers  within,  until  one  day  he  sees  through 
the  opening  of  a door  in  a cafe,  what  he  has  never 
clapjied  eyes  upon  before — a negress.  The  study  in 
black  enchants  him  so  much  that  he  completely  loses 
his  heart  to  the  ebony-hued  beauty,  whom  he  discov- 
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«rs  to  be  a waitress,  an<l  they  become  engaged.  But 
alas ! strangely  enough,  what  has  so  charmed  him 
proves  odious  and  repulsive  to  all  others,  and  at  last 
he  is  obliged  to  part  with  his  treasure,  for,  says  his 
mother,  “ She  is  too  black  ; it  is  like  the  devil  him- 
self." So  poor  Boitelle,  because  of  his  uncommon, 
but  no  doubt  truly  artistic  taste  and  the  misfortune  it 
brought  upon  him,  loses  henceforth  all  interest  in  the 
unartistic  world. 

— AND  SICKLY  FANCY. 

There  is  a sketch  of  Maupassant  s La  Chevelure, 
which  Hellen  Lindgren  says,  shows  up  the  perils  to 
which  such  an  artist's  temperament  as  his  is  exposed, 
though  she  hardly  has  courage  to  narrate  it.  It  is  the 
story  of  a maniac,  who  tells  how  he  fell  in  love  with 
a woman's  hair  which  he  had  found  in  an  old  drawer. 
The  long,  soft,  waving  tresses  so  grew  upon  his  im- 
agination as  he  stroked  them  that,  at  last,  his  mind 
conceived  them  a living  creature.  It  is  just  such  a 
growing  sickliness  of  fancy  as  this  that  Maupassant 
lias  shown  in  his  later  works — an  inclination  to  sink, 
like  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  into  the  ghostly  and  morbidly 
fantastic.  It  seems,  says  Hellen  Lindgren,  as  if  lijs 
writings  foreshadowed  his  own  fate.  And  now  “ le 
dteu  malceillant  et  iconome"  he  writes  of  has  revenged 
himself.  The  clever  but  overworked  brain  of  Guy  de 
Maupassant  has  thought  itself  away. 

CHATEAUBRIAND. 

The  Spiritual  Father  of  this  Century. 

THE  Vioomto  de  Vogu®,  in  reviewing  a recent 
book  on  Chateaubriand,  contributes  to  the  He- 
true  dex  .Deter  ilondex  for  March  15  a very  agreeable 
study  of  that  writer,  once  so  popnlur,  now  so  much 
neglected.  To  show  that  there  was  an  abiding  ele- 
ment in  the  popularity,  and  that  the  neglect  is  not 
altogether  just,  he  relates  how,  in  the  salon  of  a 
Russian  country-house,  an  old  lady  was  praising  the 
writer  of  her  youth,  and  defending  him  against  the 
irreverent  scoffs  of  the  younger  generation.  A gen- 
tleman present  at  last  proposed  to  put  the  matter  to 
the  test.  Some  pages  of  “ Attala  ” were  read  aloud 
to  two  girls  who  had  never  even  heard  of  the  book. 
Their  ready  tears  showed  that  its  pathos  was  not 
wholly  dependent  on  a bygone  fashion. 

M.  de  Vogue  finds  two  salient  points  in  Chateau- 
briand's disposition : pride — the  rugged  pride  of  the 
long-descended  Breton  gentleman— which  was  never 
stronger  than  in  his  most  democratic  or  most  cynical 
moods,  and  "desire,”  that  longing  for  the  unattain- 
able, which  is  the  key-note  of  the  “ romantic  " school, 
and  is  the  root  of  that  gentle  melancholy,  that  long- 
ing for  solitude,  and  love  for  forests,  rocks,  and  seas, 
which  came  in  with  the  century.  M.  de  Vogu®  ex- 
plains the  feeling  in  this  way  : — “ Paganism  knew 
what  it  wanted — its  longings  and  their  objects  were 
With  limited  to  what  was  to  be  had  on  this  earth. 
< 'hristianity  enlarged  the  scope  of  the  mind  by  open- 
ing prospects  of  happiness  beyond  the  grave.  With 
the  decay  of  faith  in  modern  times,  the  hopes  of 


Heaven  vanished ; but  the  wants  they  had  so  lung 
fed  remained,  and  could  find  no  satisfaction.”  Such 
an  age  was  just  suited  for  the  appearance  of  a hero 
like  Ren®,  with  “ his  great  secret  of  melancholy." 
Chateaubriand  could  not  escape  the  influence  of  his 
time. 

His  works  reflected  his  age,  as  well  as  himself,  and 
they  are  passing  away  with  it.  The  Ginie  du  Chru- 
tianisme  was  the  expression  of  a faith,  of  a society 
in  a state  of  transition.  Another  world  is  rising, 
rough,  serious,  practical,  pitiless  for  the  elegance  and 
petty  conventions  of  the  society  which  is  disappear- 
ing. Napoleon  built  the  social  dwelling-house  of  the 
century  with  his  Code,  Chateaubriand  the  ideal  one 
in  his  Gtnie.  The  new  world  will  ruin  both  at  one 
blow.  Its  Gfnie  du  Chrixtianixme — for  it  will  have 
one — will  be  the  exact  opposite  of  the  former  one.  It 
will  be  the  work  of  a great  scientist  and  originate  in 
a laboratory.  Chateaubriand  will  suffer  an  eclipse, 
for  his  greatness  and  beauty  serve  no  common  meas- 
ure with  the  greatness  and  beauty  elaborated  nowa- 
days. Later  on,  a historical  reaction  will  no  doubt 
bring  him  readers.  But  though  nothing  should  re- 
main of  liirn  but  his  name  and  the  memory  of  his 
influence,  they  will  lie  the  name  and  the  influence  of 
the  spiritual  father  of  this  century — the  man,  after 
Napoleon,  who  has  done  the  best  and  the  most  towards 
moulding  it. 

MRS.  HUMPHREY  WARD  AND  GEORGE  ELIOT. 

IN  the  " Notes  and  Comments  ” department  of  the 
Xorth  American  Review  for  April,  Mr.  Charles 
Townsend  Copeland  compares,  as  to  general  literary 
merit,  the  writings  of  the  two  novelists,  Mrs.  Hum 
phrey  Ward  and  George  Eliot.  He  says  : 

" One  of  the  latest  planets  to  swin  into  the  ken  of 
those  who  keep  weather  eyes  on  the  literary  sky,  is  the 
author  of  • Robert  Elsmere  ’ and  * David  Grieve."  Not 
merely  the  professional  discoverers  have  hailed  the 
lady  with  acclamation,  but  in  private  life  scores  of  the 
apparently  judicious  deem  her  a great  novelist.  A 
frequent  means  of  praising  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward, 
especially  since  the  appearance  of  David  Grieve,  is  to 
compare  her — for  modern  criticism  is  nothing  if  not 
comparative — to  the  author  of  "Adam  Bede'  and  ‘Silas 
Marner."  And  there  is  undoubtedly  a superficial  like- 
ness. Both  women  are  learned  to  the  verge  of  pe- 
dantry, both  have  n far-reaching  interest  in  life  and 
the  problems  of  human  conduct,  both  get  their  novels 
under  way  and  keep  them  under  way  by  elaborate  and 
often  cumbrous  means. 

“ But  resemblance,  jiartial  even  in  these  particulars, 
ceases  altogether  with  these;  and  what  seems  to  me 
the  radical  difference  between  George  Eliot  and  Mrs, 
Ward — apart  from  the  striking  difference  in  native 
ability— is  to  be  found  in  their  respective  manifesta- 
tions of  that  moral  purpose  which  appears  to  be  their 
chief  bond  of  nnion.  In  short,  George  Eliot  begat 
writing  fiction  as  a novelist,  and  ended  as  a moralist. 
Mrs.  Ward  began  as  a moralist,  and  has  she  yet  be- 
come a novelist  ? ‘ Miss  Bretherton,'  her  first  creative 
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work,  is  an  apparent  exception  to  this  crudely  stated 
formula : but  • Misa  Bretherton,’  charming  ns  it  is, 
leaves  the  reader  suspecting  that  the  author  may  have 
undertaken  it  not  from  an  impulse  to  represent  char- 
acter, bnt  with  a determination,  highly  laudable  in 
itself,  to  talk  abont  art  and  the  theatre.  The  human 
spectacle,  for  its  own  sake,  may  fairly  1*  called  the 


MRS.  HUMPHREY  WARD. 

inspiration  of  the  • Scenes  from  Clerical  Life,'  of  ‘Adam 
Bede.'  of  • Silas  Mamer,'  even  of  the  ‘ Mill  on  the  Floss.' 
Bnt  Mrs.  Ward  wishes  in  one  case  to  defend  natural 
religion  as  against  revealed  religion,  in  the  other  to 
prove  the  superiority  of  the  most  unsatisfactory  mar- 
riage— thus  David  describes  to  Lucy  their  condition 


without  betraying  any  consciousness  of  a lack  of  gal- 
lantry either  on  his  pnrt  or  on  that  of  his  author — to 
an  ideal  union  libre.  In  both  instances  she  dresses 
her  puppets  suitably  and  moves  them  about  in  an 
ample  and  tastefully  colored  scene.  These  dolls  walk 
and  talk:  in  contrast  with  the  handiwork  of  inferior 
artists  they  seem  to  live  and  breathe — for  never,  it 
must  be  admitted,  has  the  novel  of  sheer 
purpose  been  so  deftly  managed  aa  by 
Mrs.  Ward;  bnt  put  them  over  against 
Dorothea,  Rosamond,  Gwendolen,  or 
even  against  Grandcourt,  Tito,  and 
Lydgate,  and  they  are  only  marionettes, 
skillfully  twitched  through  the  moral 
show  which  Mra.  Ward  is  bent  on  ex- 
hibiting to  a public  that  suffereth  long 
and  is  kind. 

•*  If  George  Eliot  lie  superior  to  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward  in  holding  to  the 
novelist's  true  vocation  and  in  the  far 
deeper  realization  of  characters,  her 
superiority  is  no  less  marked  in  drama, 
in  passion  and  above  all  in  humor.  . . 

In  truth,  the  apparently  judicious  have 
scarce  a leg  to  stand  on  when  they  liken 
Mrs.  Ward  to  George  Eliot.  For  if,  in 
snlistunce,  she  is  no  analogue,  in  manner 
the  analogy  holds  still  less,  as  any  one 
may  see  who  will  look  at  the  English  of 
• Mr.  Gilfil’s  Love  Story ' and  then  at  that 
of  • Miss  Bretherton,'  or  make  a similar 
examination  of  the  diction  of  * The  Mill 
on  the  Floss  ’ and  the  diction  of  • David 
Grieve.’  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  writes 
ably  and  well,  bnt  she  has  no  style,  and 
at  her  best  George  Eliot  is  a master 
of  style." 


WOMAN  LESS  SENSITIVE  THAN  MAN. 

AN  Italian  proverb  says  that  a woman 
lias  seven  skins,  and  Professor 
Lombrosa,  being  an  Italian,  seems  to 
have  had  that  proverb  impressed  upon 
his  mind  like  a hypnotic  suggestion  when 
he  was  a child.  Hence  his  little  paper  of 
four  pages  in  the  Fortnightly  for  March, 
in  which  he  declares  that  women  have 
little  feeling  compared  with  men.  He 
has  used  the  sesthesiometer  and  the  algo- 
meter  and  consulted  various  surgeons 
and  dentists,  and  the  net  result  of  his 
inquiries  is  that,  contrary  to  the  opinion 
that  woman  is  more  sensitive  than  man, 
she  is  really  much  less  sensitive,  and  does  not  feel 
I tain  with  anything  like  the  same  intensity  that  a man 
does.  Woman's  sense  of  touch,  for  instance,  he  de- 
clares is  really  twice  as  obtuse  as  that  of  a man's. 
Thus  conclusion  of  his,  so  he  says,  is  confirmed  by  the 
principal  surgeons  of  Europe,  who  declare  that  under 
the  operating  knife  women  feel  much  less  than  men. 
They  show  a strange  insensibility. 
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THE  SPEED  OF  LOCOMOTIVES. 

THE  March  Scribner's  contains  a group  of  three 
articles  on  the  subject  of  “Speed  in  Locomo- 
tires,”  which  appeals  strongly  to  that  almost  mys- 
teriously uniform  fascination  for  man — especially 
Americans — in  going  fast,  and  the  even  deeper  de- 
light of  going  faster. 

The  more  scientific  and  technical  side  of  the  ques- 
tion is  treated  by  M.  N.  Forney  in  a paper  on  “The 
limitations  of  Fast  Running. " 

THE  LIMIT  OP  SPEED. 

In  the  first  place,  it  seems  a locomotive  engine  is 
directly  limited  in  its  capacity  to  supply  sufficient 
steam  per  hour.  The  practical  measure  of  the  ca- 
pacity for  generation  of  steam  is  the  area  of  the  fire- 
grate. In  a heavy  express  engine  of  the  type  used 
on  many  roads,  this  grate  area  is  about  twenty- 
four  square  feet,  which  would,  under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, make  perhaps  128,000  pounds  of  steam 
per  hour.  Tli  is  amount  of  steam  would  possess  an 
energy  equal  to  a tractive  force,  at  60  miles  per 
hour,  of  something  over  10,000  pounds.  As  it  re- 
quires about  23  pounds  of  tractive  power  to  pull, 
at  the  rate  of  60  miles  per  hour,  one  ton,  this 
engine  might  carry  400  tons,  or  its  own  weight  and 
three  or  four  times  as  much  besides. 

But  if  the  speed  is  increased,  the  necessity  for 
tractive  power  increases,  while  the  capacity  for 
generating  steam  has  already  been  taken  at  its  max- 
imum. At  a speed  of  00  miles  |>er  hour,  the  pis- 
ton would  have  to  move  half  as  many  times  again 
per  minute  as  with  the  mile-a-minute  rate.  Since 
there  would  be  only  tlie  same  amount  of  steam  at 
the  lesser  rate  of  speed,  a smaller  quantity  could  be 
admitted  at  each  stroke  of  the  piston,  and  the  power 
would  be  correspondingly  lessened.  At  the  same 
time  this  greater  speed  would  require  <31  pounds  of 
tractive  power  to  pull  each  ton  of  load,  so  that  one 
express  engine  could  earn-  only  about  76  tons  be- 
sides its  own  weight.  These  calculations  followed 
out  show  that  “at  a sjieed  of  100  miles  per  hour,  on 
a level  track,  an  ordinary  locomotive  would  do 
little  more  than  pull  itself  and  its  tender.” 

So  that  before  we  can  be  whisked  from  New  York 
to  Philadelphia  in  an  hour,  our  locomotive  archi- 
tects must  find  a means  of  accommodating  a larger 
fire-grate. 

A QUESTION  OF  TRANSPORTATION. 

Theodore  N.  Ely  agrees  to  the  effect  tliat  increase 
in  railway  speed  is  merely  a question  of  trans|»>r- 
tatiou.  He  tells  of  the  great  improvements  which 
have  been  made  in  roadway,  in  equipment  and  in 
signals,  which  bid  fair  to  make  possible  a hundred 
mile-nn-hour  gait.  But  the  perfected  methods  of 
block  signalling  and  the  greater  safeguards  taken  in 
Iran sportat ion  themselves  render  more  difficult  the 
higher  rates  of  epeed. 

“It  is  estimated  that  if  running  at  60  miles  per 
hour,  with  the  full  braking  weight  of  the  traiu  util- 
ized and  tie;  rails  in  the  most  favorable  condition, 


this  train  could  be  brought  to  a full  stop  in  WO 
feet ; at  80  miles  an  hour  in  1,600  feet ; at  90  mi  in 
an  hour  in  2,025  feet,  and,  finally,  at  100  miles  per 
hour  in  2,500  feet.”  But,  practically,  allowing  let 
foggy  weather,  slippery  rails  and  the  like,  such  a 
“ flyer"  would  need  full  three-quarters  of  a mile  i 
warning  in  order  to  come  to  a standstill. 

The  great  complexity  of  automatic  signals  of  the 
various  sorts  would  render  necessary  many  more 
tracks  in  order  that  these  fast  trains  night  be  dis- 
patched with  facility.  But  outside  of  those  practi 
cal  difficulties  of  transportation,  lie  thinks  there  is 
no  defined  limit  of  speed  to  be  obtained  from  the 
steam  locomotive. 

THE  FASTEST  TRAIN  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Mr.  H.  Walter  Webb,  well  known  as  one  of  the 
Vice-Presidents  of  the  New  York  Central  Railway, 
tolls,  in  “A  Practical  Experiment  ” of  the  remark 
able  run  from  New  York  to  Buffalo  made  over  his 
load  on  September  14,  1891.  As  long-distance  run- 
ning it  has  made  the  world's  record. 

“Four  hundred  and  thirty-six  miles  were  run  in 
420  minutes. 

“One  hundred  and  thirty  miles  were  run  at  a rale 
of  less  than  60  miles  per  hour. 

“One  hundred  and  eighteen  miles  were  run  at  a 
rate  varying  from  60  to  65  miles  per  hour. 

“One  hundred  and  fifty  one  miles  were  run  at  a 
rate  varying  from  65  to  70  miles  an  hour. 

“ Thitiyseven  miles  were  run  at  a rate  varying 
from  70  to  78  miles  per  hour." 

The  engine  which  did  this  unsurpassed  work  was 
one  especially  designed  hy  Mr.  William  Buchanan, 
the  superintendent  of  motive  |iower  of  the  road. 
The  total  weight  of  the  iron  Sampson  was  100 
tons. 


THE  AUTHOR  OF  “ MADEMOISELLE  IXE." 

THE  first  number  of  the  Novel  Review.  which  U 
the  latest  form  taken  by  Tinsley's  Magazine, 
contains  an  interview  with  Lanoe  Falconer,  tire 
author  of  “ Mademoiselle  Ixe"  and  “Cecilia de  NuOl * 
The  writer  says : “ Lanoe  Falconer  is  tall,  with 
fair  hair  and  rather  prominent  blue  eyes.  Her 
family  have  long  been  settled  in  Hampshire,  M 
I<ongparish  House,  Longparish.  Iler  grandfather 
was  Colonel  Hawker,  author  of  the  well-known 
work  on  ‘ Shooting. ' " 

Lanoe  Falconer  says  that  for  five  years  she  sent 
the  MS,  of  “Mademoiselle  Ixe”  about  from  pub- 
lisher to  publisher.  It  was  quite  black  when  it  went 
to  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin's.  The  origin  of  the  story 
was  curious.  A lady  in  her  neighborhood  played 
the  zither.  Once  she  played  an  air  which  haunted 
I<anoe  with  its  intense  and  hopeless  sadness.  She 
said  it  was  a Russian  peasant  air.  Thereupon  the 
impressionable  authoress  decided  to  write  a novrl 
with  a Nihilist  heroine,  and  began  to  read  Rus- 
sian books — Stepniak's  helped  her  the  most— and 
finally  Fisher  Unwin  published  it. 
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A NEW  THEORY  OF  STORMS  AND  CYCLONES. 

The  Earth's  Saturnian  Ring. 

MAJOR  DELAUNEY,  in  an  article  in  the  Re- 
vue Mari  lime  el  Coloniale,  endeavors  to  show 
that  all  the  phenomena  attending  storms  and  cy- 
clones can  be  satisfactorily  explained  on  the  assump- 
tion that,  like  Saturn,  the  earth  is  surrounded  by 
rings  of  cosmic  matter,  which  lie  nearly  in  the  plane 
of  the  ecliptic. 

THE  BELTS  OF  THE  EARTH. 

As  evidence  of  the  presence  of  these  rings,  he  cites 
tlie  aurora  borealis,  the  zodiacal  lights,  and  certain 
extraordinary  twilight  phenomena  occasionally  ob- 
served ; as  also,  especially,  the  white  bands  which  at 
Guadeloupe,  in  the  early  mornings  when  the  sun  is 
still  hidden  behind  the  lofty  Bummit  of  La  Soufriere, 
can  be  seen  emerging  from  the  west,  crossing  over  to 
lose  themselves  in  the  east  near  the  sun.  These  rings 
of  compressed  meteoric  matter,  as  he  has  shown  in  a 
previous  article,  always  take  a longer  period  than 
twenty  four  hours  to  complete  their  revolution,  hence 
their  friction  with  the  air  which  surrounds  them 
gives  rise  to  atmospheric  electricity,  the  presence  of 
which  is  always  greater  in  the  higher  strata  of  the 
atmosphere  and  in  the  tropics.  They  also  give  rise 
to  the  trade  winds  which,  the  rings  remaining  sen- 
sibly in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  ascend  and  descend 
along  the  meridians  following  the  movements  of  the 
sun  as  if  they  emanated  from  that  luminary.  The 
shortness  of  twilight  in  the  tropics  is  accounted  for 
on  the  supposition  that  the  cosmic  rings  intervening 
between  the  earth  and  the  sun  absorb  and  reflect 
away  tile  sun’s  rays  when  ho  is  below  the  horizon, 
instead  of  refracting  them  like  the  atmosphere. 

THE  SECRET  OF  STORMS. 

Coming  to  the  application  of  the  theory  to  storms, 
Major  Delauney  considers  that  the  great  storms  or 
cyclones  which,  starting  from  the  equatorial  zones, 
mount  into  the  higher  latitudes,  find  a natural  ex- 
planation  on  the  assumption  that  the  rings  of  the 
earth  are  broken  in  one  or  more  places  by  external 
action — e g,  by  meteoric  matter  becoming  accumu- 
lated to  such  an  extent  on  the  rings  as  to  cause  their 
violent  rupture.  The  portion  of  the  rings  thrown 
out  of  its  orbit  endeavors  to  describe  a new  orbit 
round  the  earth,  having  a smaller  or  larger  angle 
with  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  force  which  caused  its  deviation, 
lit  moving  away  front  the  equator,  it  encounters  an 
atmosphere  having  a speed  of  rotation  round  the 
axis  of  the  earth  which  constantly  diminishes  as 
the  pole  is  neared ; hence,  as  the  original  Bpeed  of 
the  rings  was  less  than  that  of  the  atmosphere  in 
which  they  moved  (explanation  of  the  trade  winds), 
it  first  moves  slower,  and  finally,  as  high  latitudes 
are  reached,  faster  than  the  new  atmosphere  in 
which  it  describes  its  orbit.  It  will  consequently 
appear  as  if  moving  at  first  east  and  west,  and  then 
west  and  east.  The  phenomena  occasioned  by  this 
fraction  of  ring  in  its  parabolic  course  bear  a most 


striking  resemblance  to  those  occasioned  by  a pro- 
jectile disctiarged  front  a gun,  as  exemplified  in  the 
remarkable  photographic  views  of  projectiles  in  mo- 
tion obtained  by  Dr.  Mach,  of  Vienna.  In  both 
cases  we  find  a preliminary  rapid  elevation  of 
atmospheric  pressure,  followed  by  depressions,  with 
violent  fluctuations,  and  accompanied,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  compression  produced,  by  electrical 
disturbances,  finally,  after  the  matter  has  passed, 
we  have  eddying  movements  of  the  air  caused  by 
the  currents  rushing  in  front  all  directions  to  fill 
the  void  left  by  the  passage  of  the  disturbing  body. 
Under  this  theory,  all  the  phenomena  of  a storm — 
sensation  of  heat  before  its  approach,  electrical  dis- 
turbances, depressions  and  fluctuations  of  the  barom- 
eter, direction  of  the  wind,  and  fall  of  temperature 
after  its  passage— find  an  easy  explanation.  All 
stormB  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  however,  do 
not  approach  us  from  the  Bouth.  Some,  and  not  the 
least  violent  ones,  come  from  the  north.  Their  ex- 
planation need  present  no  difficulty.  A |x>rtion  of 
the  ring,  having  become  detached  toward  the  higher 
latitudes,  describes  a new  orbit  round  the  centre 
of  the  earth ; in  our  hemisphere  the  storms  during 
the  first  quarter  of  the  orbit  will  be  from  the  Bouth 
to  north,  and  conversely  during  the  second  quarter. 
Storms  coming  from  the  north  are  therefore  those 
which  reach  us  during  the  second  quarter. 

METEORS  AND  THE  WORLD'S  RINO. 

The  last  portion  of  Major  Delauney 's  essay  is  de- 
voted to  showing  tliat  the  rupture  of  the  earth's 
rings  is  caused  by  tlie  meteors,  bolides,  and  cosmic 
matter  circulating  round  the  sun  which  encounter 
the  earth  in  its  passage  round  the  sun  and  which  are 
retained  by  the  rings  until  the  matter  accumulates 
sufficiently  to  break  off  a portion  of  the  ring.  If 
thiB  theory  is  correct,  unusual  meteoric  showers  in 
the  northern  hemisphere  should  be  followed  by  dis- 
turbances in  tlie  southern  hemisphere,  and  rice 
versa.  For  tho  present  Major  Delauney  contents 
himself  with  pointing  out  that  the  great  disturb- 
ances of  18d3  (the  catastrophe  at  Ischia)  were  pre- 
ceded by  an  unusual  meteoric  display  in  the  southern 
hemisphere. 


The  Song-Men  of  Dartmoor.  — Mr.  Baring  Gold 
has  an  interesting  article  in  tlie  English  flluslrnted 
for  Maxell,  which  he  entitles  “Tlie  Song-men  of  the 
’West  * He  has  discovered  the  surviving  represen- 
tatives of  tlie  mediaeval  glee-men  in  the  village  of 
Zeale,  somewhere  at  the  back  of  Dartmoor. 

“These  old  song-men,  in  many  cases,  inherit  their 
song  from  their  fathers.  Singing  was  a family  pos- 
session. and  the  stock  in  trade  consisted  in  a hatch 
of  some  fifty  to  a hundred  songs.  These  a father 
taught  his  son,  air  and  words,  and  there  can  be  no 
question  that  by  this  means  many  were  handed 
down  through  several  hundreds  of  years  in  one 
family  of  professional  song  uien,  the  successors  of 
the  mediaeval  glee-men.” 
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THE  PALIO-RACES  AT  SIENA. 

NOR  DISK  TIDSKR1FT  has  a brightly- written 
article  by  Cecilia  Waern,  giving  a vivid  de- 
scription of  the  palio-races  in  Siena.  This  superb 
Tuscany  city  is,  in  spite  of  its  many  charms,  but 
little  visited  by  the  average  globe- trotter,  so  that  a 
brief  account  of  the  present-day  mode  of  celebrating 
one  of  its  old-time  customs  may  not  be  without 
interest.  It  may  be  mentioned,  en  passant,  that 
Italian  is  spoken  in  its  greatest  purity  in  Siena,  and 
tourists  should  make  a point  of  looking  up  the  city — 
preferably,  of  course,  at  the  time  of  the  palio-races, 
which  take  place  ou  the  grand  plaza  on  July  2 and 
August  10  each  year.  The  prize  is  a gold -embroid- 
ered standard  called  a palio,  from  which  the  races 
take  their  name,  and  each  contrade  or  street  is 
represented  by  a horse  whose  rider  carries  that 
contrade’s  colors.  The  trophy  is  thus  run  for  by  the 
contraries,  and  the  victorious  contrade  carries  off 
the  palio  and  triumphantly  fixes  it  up  in  its  own 
church  as  a tribute  to  its  patron  saint.  The  whole 
is,  in  reality,  a fight  for  superiority  between  the 
several  contraries — a fight  the  excitement  and  heat 
of  which  will  give  a fair  idea  of  what  the  republi- 
can party  stripes  of  the  Middle  Ages  must  have 
been.  The  horses  running  do  not  belong  to  the 
contraries  they  represent.  Neither  sense  of  owner- 
ship nor  love  of  sport  plays  any  part  in  the  race. 
The  glory  of  having  worsted  their  rivals  is  all  the 
honor  the  competitors  strive  for,  and  affords  them 
excitement  enough.  The  horses  belong  to  farms  or 
livery  stables,  and  are  offered  by  their  owners  to  the 
gala  committee  for  entry  in  the  races.  The  com- 
mittee lets  horses  run  on  trial  round  the  market- 
place, and  then  selects  ten  of  the  best*  or,  to  put  it 
in  Cecilia  Waem’s  own  pithy  words,  “ten  of  the 
least  impossible.”  These  arc  then  assigned  by  lot 
to  ten  of  the  seventeen  contraries  whose  turn  it  is 
to  compete.  The  first  trial  takes  place  three  or  four 
days  before  the  real  race  in  the  market-place. 

Shaped  like  a mussel  or  shell,  it  stands  down 
from  all  sides  toward  the  facade  of  the  Palazzo  del 
Communes,  and  is  strongly  bent  down  toward  the 
right,  where  Via  di  Sun  Martino  opens  out,  and 
rises  on  the  other  hand  steep  and  rounded  in  the 
lower  left  comer  by  Via  del  Casa  to.  The  sharp 
curve  down  toward  San  Martino  is  especially  dan- 
gerous. and  the  boardings  are  therefore  placed  high 
and  the  place  well  padded  with  bolsters  and  mat- 
tresses, on  which  more  than  one  excited  jockey  cuts 
a comic  figure  us  lie  topples  from  his  perch. 

The  15th  of  August,  the  Madonua’s  Ascension  Day. 
was  formerly  set  apart  for  the  races,  and,  Siena 
l>eing  supposed  to  be  under  the  Madonna’s  special 
protection,  the  Sienese  on  that  day  gave  full  expres- 
sion to  their  national  pride.  The  fete  day  has  now 
l**en  robbed  of  many  of  its  old  gorgeous  ceremonies, 
but  is  still  one  of  the  grandest  church  celebrations. 
In  the  forenoon  high  mass  is  held  with  instrumen- 
tal music  in  the  cathedral,  and  the  town  is  literally 
thronged.  The  music  is  drowned  in  the  hum  of 
voices,  and  the  spleudid  display  of  lovely  silk  and 


fine  white  linen  is  only  seen  glimpse-wise  between 
the  surging  crowds  of  humanity.  There  is  nothing 
awe- inspiring  in  the  sight,  but  it  is  a beautiful 
picture  of  life  with  its  sea  of  glowing  faces,  its  dim 
sky,  its  fine  buildings,  its  brilliant  colors,  and  the 
large  Toscana  hate  flitting  about  here,  there,  and 
everywhere,  relieving  the  brightness  with  patches 
of  white. 


THE  HEROES  OF  HUMAN  PROGRESS. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  John  Morley,  M.P. 

MR.  MORLEY  publishes  in  the  Nineteenth  Cent- 
ury for  February  the  introductory  chapter 
which  he  has  written  for  Frederic  Harrison's 
“Comtist  Calendar  of  Great  Men.”  This  is  a kind 
of  biographical  dictionary  or  condensed  history  of 
the  world  in  55d  chapters,  each  chapter  being  al- 
lotted to  one  of  the  Positivist  saints,  who  gives  a 
name  to  each  day  of  the  year. 

THE  COMTIST  CALENDAR. 

Mr.  Harrison  and  his  coadjutors  have  produced 
a great  concrete  picture  of  human  evolution. 

“The  book  is  not  a dictionary,  for  the  names  are 
placed  not  in  alphabetical  order,  but  in  historic 
sequence.  They  are  selected,  again,  not  with  a 
view  to  the  space  they  fill  in  common  fame  or  in 
literary  discussion,  but  in  relation  to  a definite 
principle  of  grouping — namely,  the  contribution 
made  by  the  given  individual  to  the  progress  of 
mankind.  These  little  biographies  constitute,  like 
the  skeleton  calendar  on  which  they  are  built  up.  a 
‘halanced  whole,  constructed  with  immense  care  to 
mark  the  relative  inqtortance  of  different  move- 
ments, races,  and  ages. 

Mr.  Morley  speaks  highly  of  the  work  and  the  way 
in  which  it  has  been  accomplished.  His  criticisms 
are  directed  more  to  the  Calendar  itself  than  to  the 
way  in  which  the  key  of  the  Calendar  has  been 
constructed. 

WHY  OMIT  WESLEY  AND  CALVIN? 

He  complains,  for  instance,  of  the  omission  of 
John  Wesley.  He  complains  even  more  strongly 
that  Calvin  is  not  mentioned.  To  omit  Calvin 
from  the  history  of  Western  Europe  is.  he  declares, 
to  read  history  with  one  eye  shut.  Comte  put  in 
Hobbes  and  Cromwell  as  representatives  of  Protes- 
tantism. Mr.  Morley  declares  that  compared  with 
Calvin,  not  in  capacity  of  intellect,  but  in  power 
of  giving  formal  shape  to  a world,  Hobbes  and 
Cromwell  art*  hardly  more  than  names  writ  in 
water.  Mark  Patterson  declares,  in  a passage  which 
Mr.  Morley  indorses,  that  Calvinism  saved  Europe 
by  supplying  a positive  education  of  the  individual 
soul.  “Hence. ‘ says  Mr.  Morley,  “if  I may  not  date 
my  letters  Luther,  I decline  to  date  them  Innocent 
the  Third.”  That  is  not  the  only  objection  which 
Mr.  Morley  takes.  Nothing  but  a sturdy  prejudice 
against  the  Orthodox  Church  can  explain  the  absence 
of  all  reference  to  the  share  of  the  Eastern  Empire 
in  saving  Western  civilization. 
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THE  CHARITIES  REVIEW  AND  ITS  EDITOR. 

THE  Charities  Review,  a monthly  journal  of  upplied 
social  science  which  ha*  now  completed  its  first  half 
year,  has  from  tune  to  time  received  such  attention  in 
these  columns  as  has  doubtless  made  all  our  readers  ap- 
preciative of  its  excellence.  Its  editor  hits  been  brought 
into  especial  prominence  during  the  past  month  by  reason 
of  his  election  to  the  presidency  of  Knox  College,  at  Gales- 
burg, HI.  Mr.  John  H.  Finley,  who  has  been  thus  hon- 
ored. may  perhaps  Ik*  dtsugnated  as  the  youngest  college 
president  in  the  United  States.  He  was  bom  in  October, 


JOHN  H.  FINLEY. 


18tt4,  and  has  not,  therefore,  completed  his  twenty-eighth 
year.  Y et  even  at  t his  early  age  great  promise  has  already 
ripened  into  worthy  performance.  Mr.  Finley  was  bom 
on  an  Illinois  farm,  and  was  educated  at  Knox  College, 
where  he  graduated  in  IKS?.  He  had  mode  himself  the 
best-known  Western  graduate  of  that  year  by  his  success 
in  competitive  college  oratory.  In  lKKfi  ho  had  triumphed 
in  the  contest  of  representative  student  speakers  from  the 
principal  colleges  and  universities  of  Illinois,  and  in  1887 
he  won  first  honors  in  the  interstate  oratorical  tourna- 
ment, in  which  champions  of  all  tho  principal  Western 
and  Northwestern  States  participated. 

After  graduation  Mr.  Finley  entered  at  once  upon 
post-graduate  studies  in  tho  Johns  Hopkins  University 
in  the  department  of  Political  and  Economic  Science, 


where  his  first-rate  abilities  were  at  once  recognized 
by  ProI«*ssors  Adams  and  Ely.  He  wus  associated 
with  Professor  Ely  in  the  authorship  of  the  well-known 
volume  upon  Taxation  in  American  States  and  Cities, 
which  appeared  early  in  188W.  After  nearly  two  years  of 
assiduous  anti  successful  work  at  the  Johns  Hopkins,  dur- 
ing which  his  attention  luul  been  given  especially  to  ap- 
plied economics  and  sociology,  Mr.  Finley  was  tendered 
au  appointment  which  recognized  his  work  and  ability  in 
those  directions.  He  was  offered  the  secretaryship  of  the 
State  Charities  Aid  Assoc  iation  of  New  York ; and  accept- 
ing the  iKisition,  he  entered  upou  its  duties  in  the 
spring  of  1«W.  This  Association  is  supported  by  promi- 
nent gentlemen  and  ladies  in  New  York,  and  it  1ms  ren- 
dered much  distinguished  service  in  helping  to  put  tho 
public  administration  of  charity,  as  well  as  the  private 
organization  of  benevolent  relief,  upon  sound  and  scien- 
tific lines.  Mr.  Finley’s  work  in  this  position  has  involved 
much  personal  investigation  into  the  care  of  the  depend- 
ent and  defective  classes,  the  administration  of  alms- 
houses, mid  the  varied  benevolent  activities,  public  and 
private,  of  the  great  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn. 
He  has  been  especially  concerned  with  many  ini|M>rtant 
measures  of  legislation  affecting  the  administration  of 
charity,  and  has  become  a recognized  expert  in  these  im- 
portant fields. 

With  a decided  literary  gift,  Mr.  Finley  has  the  pecu- 
liar aptitudes  that  belong  to  the  journalist  who  is  born 
rather  than  mode.  He  founded  and  continues  to  edit  the 
State  Charities  Record , and  it  was  doubtless  due  to  his 
success  in  conducting  that  journal  that  tho  editorial  care 
of  the  new  Charities  Review  was  placed  in  his  hands.  As 
a lecturer  and  speaker  in  the  department  of  his  chosen 
work  and  studies,  Mr.  Finley  has  already  gained  some 
reputation.  At  the  Summer  School  of  Ethics  and  Eco- 
nomics at  Plymouth  last  year  he  lectured  acceptably  upon 
charity  organization  in  cities,  and  at  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Charities  and  Correction  which  met  last  year  at 
Indianapolis,  an  address  by  him  attracted  especial  atten- 
tion. Within  the  past  year  two  valuable  articles  from  his 
pen  have  appeared  in  The  Review  of  Reviews,  one  upon 
the  care  of  the  insane  in  New  York,  and  another  upon 
dependent  and  neglected  children. 

Several  months  ago  President  Jordan,  of  the  Leland 
Stanford,  Jr.,  University,  offered  Mr.  Finley  the  chair  of 
sociology  in  that  new  institution  ; but  his  important 
post  nnd  work  in  New  York  on  the  one  hand,  and  his 
tempting  offer  in  California  on  tho  other,  have  both  been 
laid  aside  by  him  in  favor  of  the  distinction  and  the  oppor- 
tunity that  his  old  college  has  conferred  upon  him.  He 
succeeds  at  Galesburg  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bateman,  a distin- 
guished Western  educator  who  has  begun  to  feel  the  bur- 
den of  years,  and  who  is  well  satisfied  to  make  over  the 
duties  of  the  executive  chair  to  so  promising  a former 
pupil,  while  he  contents  himself  with  the  more  congenial 
work  of  the  professorship  of  psychology  and  moral  science. 
Mr.  Finley  will  continue,  at  least  for  the  present,  to  con- 
duct the  editorial  department  of  the  Charities  Review. 

The  initial  paper  in  tho  April  number  of  The  Charities 
Review  is  by  Dr.  Herbert  B.  Adams,  of  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins University.  It  is  an  appreciative  sketch  of  the  lifo 
and  work  of  Charles  Loring  Brace,  founder  of  the  Chil- 
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dren’s  Aid  Society,  and  illustrates  the  possibilities  of  per- 
sonal philanthropy.  Mr.  Brace's  great  work,  as  the 
world  knows,  was  that  of  looking  after  the  waifs  of 
Society.  He  aided  in  his  life,  through  the  Society  which 
he  founded,  tfu,000  children,  and  by  these  three  principal 
agencies—  lodging-houses  or  children's  hotels,  industrial 
schools,  and  emigration  or  removal  from  the  city.  A por- 
trait of  Mr.  Brace  appears  as  frontispiece  m this  number. 

Dr.  Washington  Gladden  contributes  a paper  under  the 
title  “The  Plain  Path  of  Reform.”  The  first  thing  to  do, 
he  says,  is  to  reform  our  local  governments  ; the  next 
thing  is  to  abolish  official  outdoor  relief.  First,  because 
the  State  cannot  thoroughly  and  properly  investigate 
cases  applying  for  relief.  Second,  because  public  outdoor 
relief  is  liable  to  be  used  for  political  purposes.  Third, 
because  the  existence  of  sources  of  relief  attracts  the 
ne'er-do-wells  of  the  surrounding  country.  Fourth,  be- 
cause it  weakens  the  motives  of  industry  and  providence 
in  a great  many  cases.  As  a sulietitute  for  official  out* 
door  relief  Dr.  Gladden  recommends  private  charity.  Ho 
says  in  conclusion  that  “any  system  of  alms  giving  which 
neglects  the  elements  of  character,  which  cares  more  for 
physical  discomfiture  than  lor  moral  debasement,  is  a 
curse  to  any  community.” 

Under  the  subject  “ Some  Uses  of  Relief  in  Work”  Mr. 
George  Buzelle,  Secretary  of  the  Brooklyn  Associated 
Charities,  suggests  at  least  a dozen  uses.  Among  others 
it  furnishes  a medium  of  communication.  “ Steel,”  he 
says,  “is  a good  conductor  in  some  emergencies.  Few 
things  answer  so  well  to  break  the  insulation  of  two 
human  lives  as  mechanical  tools,  well  used,  though  they 
be  of  the  simplest.” 

John  Glenn,  Manager  of  the  Maryland  School  for  the 
Blind,  makes  a strong  plea  for  kindergartens  for  the  sight- 
less. In  the  preface  of  his  plea  he  says  that  the  blind  ask 
for  opportunity,  not  for  alms,  and  are  thoroughly  capable 
of  self-support  if  they  can  but  get  the  confidence  of  the 
community.  Kindergarten  work  is  wonderfully  suited  to 
the  needs  of  the  blind. 

Victor  Rosewater  gives  a brief  account  of  the  attempts 
to  arrive  at  the  C06t  of  living,  reviewing  the  results  of  the 
studies  of  Atkinson,  Wright,  Engels  and  Landolt. 

The  Review  contains,  in  addition  to  these  papers,  a short 
sketch  of  the  Penny  Provident  Fund. 

THE  FORUM. 

IN  our  department  “ Leading  Articles  of  the  Month  ” 
will  be  found  reviews  of  four  articles  from  the  Forum 
for  April:  Mr.  Frederic  R.  Coudert’s  paper  on  the  Demo- 
cratic revolt  in  New  York,  Mr.  Matthew  Hale's  on 
“How  the  New  York  Senate  Was  Captured,”  “The 
Speech  of  Monkeys,”  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Gardner,  and  “Is 
Iowa  a Doubtful  State?”  by  Governor  Irwin  of  Arizona. 

tariff  reform  as  a presidential  issue. 

Hon.  William  L.  Wilson,  Member  of  Congress  from  Vir- 
ginia. contends  stoutly  for  the  adoption  by  the  Demo- 
cratic party  of  tariff  reform  as  the  issue  to  be  contested 
in  the  approaching  presidential  campaign.  He  declares  it 
to  be  a distinct  outgrowth  of  Democratic  principles— the 
very  strength  of  the  party  at  the  present  time,  and  he 
predicts  defeat  for  the  Democrats  should  they  forsake 
this  issue.  In  his  own  words:  “Should  the  party  now 
falter  in  this  fight,  should  it  suffer  a cause  that  has  given 
the  party  so  much  moral  as  well  as  voting  strength,  that 
is  so  great  and  democratic  itself,  and  so  big  with  other 
great  reforms,  to  fall  into  the  background  while  rival 
candidates  struggle  for  the  presidential  nomination,  or 


permit  it  to  bo  weighted  down  by  other  issue*,  the  party 
will  manifest  such  a trifling  with  duty  and  such  a throw- 
ing away  of  great  opportunities  as  to  provoke  a moral 
reaction  against  itself,  involving  not  only  disaster,  but  dis- 
aster with  merited  disgrace.”  Mr.  Wilson  deplores  espe- 
cially the  action  of  the  free-silver  Democrats  in  attempting 
to  force  their  issue  upon  the  party. 

THE  FREE  TRADE  TENDENCIES  OF  WILLIAM  II. 

Mr.  Poultney  Bigelow  has  an  article  on  the  “ Free 
Trade  Tendency  of  William  U.,”  in  which  he  shows  what 
the  young  emperor  has  done  to  bring  about  closer  com- 
mercial relations  with  his  neighbor*,  aud,  indirectly,  to 
break  down  the  protective  policy  established  under  the 
Bismarck  regime.  Mr.  Bigelow  says: 

“ The  emperor  has  brought  into  one  friendly  federation 
more  tlian  half  a million  square  miles  of  country,  and 
over  one  hundred  millions  of  people.  He  has  encouraged 
commercial  intercourse  lx* tween  the  semi-tropical  groves 
of  Sicily  and  the  amber  coasts  of  the  Baltic;  from  the 
iron  mine*  of  Westphalia  to  the  cattle  range*  of  the  Mag- 
yar kingdom.  The  friendship  which  he  feels  for  America 
is  well  known  and  springs  from  intimate  acquaintance 
with  our  best  workers.  We  have  to  thank  this  feeling 
and  not  the  spint  of  protectionism  for  the  fact  that  to-day 
Germany  admits  American  pork  into  the  country — a food 
product  which  Bismarck  was  the  means  of  excluding. 
The  emperor  has  reached  out  the  hand  of  friendship  and 
commerce  to  his  country’s  traditional  enemy,  Austria:  he 
has  broken  down  the  barriers  of  prejudice  which  have 
separated  those  countries  for  centuries,  and  has,  contrary 
to  the  teachings  of  his  late  chancellor,  made  of  these  two 
empires  a friendly  federation  of  sovereign  states.” 

OUR  ANTURACITE  COAL  SUPPLY. 

Mr.  Joseph  8.  Home  furnishes  some  interesting  infor- 
mation regarding  the  anthracite  coal  supply  of  the  United 
States.  The  greatest  known  deposit  of  anthracite  is  that 
of  Eastern  Pennsylvania.  The  workable  beds  here  cover 
an  area  of  about  500  square  miles.  The  demand  for 
anthracite  coal  has  increased  during  the  last  twenty  years 
at  the  rate  of  a little  over  four  per  cent,  per  annum,  until 
now  40,000,000  tons  are  required  each  year.  Mr.  Hams 
estimates  that  a quarter  of  the  original  dejiotat  of  anthra- 
cite has  been  already  marketed,  and  that  it  will  be  a 
hundred  years  at  least  before  the  total  supply  is  exhausted 
Mr.  Harris  does  not  think  that  the  recent  consolidation 
of  the  interests  of  severul  of  the  largest  transporters  of 
anthracite  will  affect  the  price  of  this  fuel.  He  says  . 
“ The  projectors  of  this  movement  expect  to  benefit  them- 
selves without  injury  to  the  consumer  by  mining  more 
cheaply,  which  they  can  do  through  the  cessation  of  work  at 
the  expensive  collieries,  thus  permitting  the  more  constant 
operation  of  the  profitable  ones  by  transporting  more 
cheaply,  because  the  business  will  be  better  systematized, 
and,  moving  more  regularly,  will  not  require  so  large  a 
transportation  equipment,  and  by  marketing  more 
cheaply,  as  each  interest  need  no  longer  employ  agents  to 
undersell  the  others.” 

REFORMATORY  PRISONS. 

Mr.  William  P.  Andrews,  Clerk  of  the  Criminal  Court 
of  Salem,  Mass.,  is  almost  bitter  in  his  opposition  to  the 
methods  of  providing  criminals  with  comfort,  recreation 
and  social  entertainment  employed  in  our  reformatory 
prisons,  holding  that  these  methods  are  based  upon  wrong 
principles  and  tend  to  encourage  rather  than  diminish 
crime.  He  writes  on  these  subjects  in  the  most  indiscrim 
mate  and  therefore  mischievous  fashion. 
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THE  BURIAL  MONOPOLY  OF  PARIS. 

“ One  of  the  largest,  best  managed  and  must  profitable 
industries  in  Paris,'’  says  Mr.  Edmund  Spearman  in  his 
paper  on  “ The  Burial  Monopoly  of  Paris,”  " is  that  of  the 
Pompe*  Funebrc *,  which  alone  has  the  privilege  of  trans- 
porting the  dead  through  the  streets  of  Paris  in  funeral 
style.  It  possesses  undertakers"  material  to  the  value  of 
over  four  million  francs,  dot's  some  six  millions  a year  of 
business,  and  turns  over  nearly  two  and  a half  millions  of 
this  as  clear  profit  to  its  accredited  owners,  the  church 
establishment  of  the  city,  after  gratuitously  and  decently 
burying  some  three  out  of  every  five  of  the  dead  as  indi- 
gent subjects. ” This  gigantic  monopoly  is  a result  of  the 
revolution.  “ In  the  days  of  the  ancient  regime  the  dead 
were  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  drunken  porters.  The 
republican  government  forbade  any  but  the  bodies  of 
children  under  seven  years  of  age  to  be  taken  on  the 
shoulders,  and  finally  in  the  year  XII.  (1803-1801)  devised 
the  present  monopoly,  by  which  the  poor  should  be  buried 
at  the  expense  of  the  display  of  the  rich." 

THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

TIIE  North  .tmmVfin  Review  for  April  furnishes  six 
*•  Leading  Articles,"  the  two  on  the  subject  of  im- 
migration, by  Commissioner  John  B.  Weber  and  Mr. 
Charles  Stewart  Smith;  “Patriotism  and  Politics,"  by 
Cardinal  Gibbons;  “ Michigan’s  Presidential  Electors,”  by 
Governor  Winana  of  Michigan;  “George  Eliot  and  Mrs. 
Humphrey  Ward,”  by  Charles  T.  Copeland,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Nelson  Page’s  paper  on  the  negro  question. 
FRENCH  GIRLS. 

Madame  Adam,  herself  a French  grandmother,  has  an 
article  on  the  emancipation  of  the  French  girl,  who  in  re- 
cent years  has  thrown  off  the  old  restrictive  fetters  of 
conventionality  and  has  come  to  live  the  life  of  the  Ameri- 
can and  English  girls.  Madame  Adam  regrets  that  this 
growing  indifference  has  weaned  French  girls  from  the 
family,  making  them  more  self-sufficient  and  destroying 
the  family  confidence  between  mother  and  daughter.  But 
she  comforts  herself  with  the  larger  hojie  that  m time  the 
modern  French  girl  will  be  better  fitted  for  the  responsi- 
bilities and  duties  01  wife  and  mother. 

THE  FREE  ZONE  IN  MEXICO. 

M.  Romero,  Mexican  Minister  to  the  United  States, 
apologizes  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  by 
Mexico  of  “ free  zone ” along  her  northern  border.  He 
holds  that  the  abolition  of  import  duties  on  this  border 
strip  was  a measure  neither  hostile  to  the  United  States 
nor  intended  for  the  encouragement  of  smuggling.  By 
reason  of  the  duties  on  goods  imported  from  the  United 
States,  living  was  so  much  cheaper  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rio  Grande  than  on  the  right  bank,  that  to  prevent  Mexi- 
cans from  either  migrating  acre***  the  border  or  smuggling 
goods  over  the  lino,  it  seemed  necessary  to  throw  open 
this  strip  of  land  duty  free  to  imports  from  the  United 
States.  This  statement  of  M.  Romero  has  all  the  more 
weight  because  he  has  all  his  life  been  an  opponent  of  the 
free  zone. 

THEATRICAL  COMPANIES. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Crane,  the  comedian,  under  the  title,  “ The 
Modern  Cast  of  Thespis,”  discusses  the  modem  theatrical 
company  “on  the  road.”  pointing  out  that  many  of  the 
failures  of  traveling  companies  are  due  to  the  fact  that 
managers  become  intoxicated  by  the  success  of  a few  well- 
equipped  companies  and  blindly  rush  in  with  other  troupes 
Inferior  and  poorly  equipped.  The  most  original  part  of 
the  article  is  the  assertion  that  the  manager  must  calcu- 


late on  even  a more  trying  ordeal  from  audiences  out  of 
New  York  than  from  those  m the  metropolis.  “ Provin- 
cial * audiences  take  the  drama  metre  seriously;  to  them  it 
is  a matter  of  education,  furnishing  food  for  leisurely* 
thought.  But  New  Yorkers  go  fro  the  theatre  for  recre- 
ation and  amusement,  for  mere  relief  from  the  strains  of 
too  driving  city  life.  Mr.  Crane  believes  that  star  rora- 
panies  are  better  suited  to  the  rood  than  are  stock  com- 
panies. 

THE  REGULATION  OF  THE  KATE  OK  INTEREST. 

Mr.  Henry  (lows  concludes  his  paper  on  “ Money  and 
Usury  ” its  follows  : 

“ Laws  that  regulate  the  vote  of  interest  in  cases  where 
no  contract  is  made,  or  on  sums  that  hnve  become  over 
due,  are  natural  and  reasonable  ; but  no  legislation  can  be 
seriously  defended  that  attempts  to  prohibit  one  citizen 
from  making  any  contract  with  another,  touching  useful 
commodities  or  service**,  which  both  agree  to;  still  less 
where  it  brands  one  of  the  contracting  parties  with  guilt 
and  enables  the  other  party  to  rob  him  with  impunity, 
and  even  to  procure  his  incarceration.” 

THE  ARENA. 

THE  article.  “ Vital  Statistics  of  the  Negro.”  by  Fred- 
erick L.  Hoffman,  which  appears  in  the  Apnl  num- 
ber of  the  Arena,  is  reviewed  in  another  department. 
VOLAPUK. 

An  article  by  Mr.  Alfred  A.  Post  seta  forth  the  origin, 
nature  and  object  of  Volapiik,  the  universal  language. 

For  three  centuries  attempts  have  been  made  to  secure 
a philosophic  bams  for  an  international  language.  But  the 
proper  conditions  were  not  supplied  until  Schleyer,  who 
had  mastered  the  grammatical  structure*  of  over  fifty  lan- 
guages, set  to  work  to  invent  a language  embodying  the 
elemental  and  vital  peculiarities  of  these. 

As  a result  he  produced  a language  of  perfect  simplicity, 
which  is  of  all  languages  by  far  the  easiest  to  be  acquired. 
“ Absolute  phonetic  ism,  perfect  regularity,  singleness  of 
declension,  comparison  and  conjugation,  and  euse  of  enun- 
ciation by  people  of  all  nations,  reduce  to  a minimum  the 
difficulties  of  learning  and  using  Volapiik. 

Its  object  is  not  to  supplant  bnt  to  supplement  other 
languages,  to  furnish  a common  medium  whereby  the 
nations  of  the  earth  may  be  intelligible  to  each  other.  It 
has  met  with  unusual  frfvor  at  the  bands  of  men  learned 
and  practical  There  are  seven  hundred  and  fifty  clubs 
organized  for  the  study  of  Volapiik,  and  one  thousand 
commerciel  houses  employ  it,  anti  it  has  been  taught  m thq 
universities  of  Halle  and  Mnnioh. 

THE  SPEAKER  IN  ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA. 

Mr.  Henry  George,  Jr.,  compares  the  Speaker  of  tho 
House  of  Commons  with  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, pointing  ont  the  contrast  between  tho 
meagre  responsibilities  and  prerogatives  of  the  former, 
who  is  nothing  more  than  a non-presiding  officer,  and  tho 
vast  I lowers  of  the  latter,  who  is  the  avowed  leader  of  the 
party  of  the  majority.  The  dignity  and  tho  honor  Attach- 
ing to  the  English  office  la,  however,  far  greater  than  is 
that  connected  with  the  American.  A decision  by  tho 
English  speaker  is  rarely  questioned,  and  he  is  always 
regarded  with  the  utmost  coartrsy.  Mr.  George  draws  no 
conclusion  as  to  which  is  the  better  system  of  the  two. 

“ RATIONAL  VIEWS  OF  HEAVEN  AND  HELL.” 

Rev.  George  St.  ('lair,  in  combating  the  old  ideas  of 
heaven  and  hell,  shows  that  the  view  which  obtained  in 
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the  Now  Testament  was  the  view  of  the  Old  Testament, 
while  the  Old  Testament  idea  was  borrowed  from  the 
Assyrians.  As  a “ rational  " view  he  argues  for  one  in 
accordance  with  our  advanced  scientific  knowledge  and 
large  conceptions  of  Uod. 

THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

MR.  BUNTING  may  l»e  congratulated  upon  having 
put  out  a very  strong  number— one  of  the  best  that 
has  been  published  for  some  time.  Two  of  its  articles  an? 
quoted  from  elsewhere,  namely,  “ The  Emperor  William,” 
and  Mr.  Reid's  “ Forms  of  Home  Rule.”' 

TFIE  EVACUATION  OF  EGYPT. 

Mr.  Henry  Nomuiu  has  a bright  article  upon  the 
*•  Evacuation  of  Egypt,”  written  after  luiving  spent  eight 
days  on  the  edge  of  the  Soudan.  Mr.  Norman  thinks  that 
the  English  must  evacuate  Egypt  by  way  of  Khartoum  ; 
and  asserts  that  “ the  earliest  possible  moment  at  which 
the  evacuation  can  take  place  ” is  “ when  the  internal  or- 
ganization of  Egyptian  affairs  has  reached  such  a point 
that  its  movement  may  reasonably  be*  expected  to  go  on. 
and  not.  to  turn  l»ack  ; and  when  the  Egyptian  army  is 
sufficiently  strong  to  guarantee  this  progress  an  undis- 
turbed course.” 

THE  INDISPENSABLE  MOSES. 

In  an  article  on  “ Christianity'  in  the  East,”  the  Rev. 
Samuel  A.  Barnett  maintains  that  the  Chinese  and  Jap- 
anese Christians  fall  very  far  short  of  the  Western 
standard  because  they  never  have  had  M«»ses  us  a school- 
master to  bring  them  to  Christ. 

He  says  : “ The  East  seems  to  need  more  Old  T<*damenfc 
teaching,  given  in  the  light  of  modern  historic  and  scien- 
tific discoveries,  so  that  the  people  may  understand  the 
law'  Christ  came  to  fulfill,  look  for  the  * new  earth’  of 
which  He  preached,  and  be  convinced  of  the  sin  for  which 
He  has  won  forgiveness.  There  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  a 
more  aggressive  Puritanism  among  missionaries— a Jewish 
intolerance  of  heathon  ways  and  philosophic— a more 
vigorous  assertion  of  the  reign  of  law  and  of  God's  ven- 
geance on  all  law -breakers —a  more  practical  love  of  sim- 
plicity in  life  and  in  worship— a greater  sympathy  with 
the  human  desire  for  liberty— a more  present  conscious- 
ness of  being  God’s  ambassadors  to  man.” 

TIIE  REAL  SIBERIA. 

Mr.  Volkhovsky  reviews  Mr.  De  Windt's  book,  pointing 
out  that  the  author’s  observations  have  been  too  inade- 
quate to  justify  him  in  pronouncing  judgment  on  the 
penal  system  in  Siberia.  Mr.  Volkhovsky  says  : 

“ It  is  possible  that  one,  two,  or  oven  three  prisons  may 
have  been  built,  in  which  hygienic  conditions  have  been  ob- 
served, and  in  which  the  administration  is  decent,  or  even 
g«>od  ; it  is  possible  that  several  new  etajfes  have  been 
built ; it  is  possible  that  in  some  of  the  prisons  certain 
external  improvements  may  have  been  made  which  can 
be  pointed  to  in  the  accounts  of  the  money  in  ‘ reform- 
tug 1 prisons  ; it  is  most  probable  that  in  Haghalien  such 
horrors  do  not  now  bike  place  as  occurred  there  lsTore 
General  Kononovich  was  appointed  Governor  of  the  island. 
But  the  system  of  inquisitorial  preliminary  detention  and 
exile  (usually  without  trial)  on  political  grounds  remains 
da*  same.  The  absence  of  all  feeling  of  law'  in  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  executors  of  the  law'  is  un- 
changed. As  before,  every  prison  is  regulated  according 
to  local  accidents  and  the  personal  character  of  its  gov- 
ernor : from  which  it  results  that,  side  by  side  with  * well- 
arranged  ’ prisons,  then*  are  prisons  in  a condition  that  is 
amply  horrible.  As  before,  the  intolerable  etape  system 


obtains,  full  of  license  on  the  otie  hand  and  misery  on  the 
other.” 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

The  Rev.  J.  Frome  Wilkinson  emphasizes  the  arguments 
in  favor  of  Mr.  Charles  B*x>th’s  scheme  of  endowment  of 
old  age.  Ht*  would  fix  a movable  age  when  pensions 
should  become  payable.  He  would  raise  the  extra  twelve 
millions  a year  by  graduated  income-tax  and  death  duties. 
Prof.  Jannaris discusses  the  difference  between  "Spoken 
Greek,  Ancient  and  Modern,”  and  Miss  Ague*  M.  Clarke 
writes  on  “ The  New  Star  iu  Auriga.” 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

THE  Nineteenth  Century  is  a good  number,  but  the 
articles  are  somewhat  oddly  arranged.  Sir  Charles 
Tapper,  who  has  the  first  place  with  a pajs*r  entitled 
“ How  to  Federate  the  British  Empire,” contributes  noth- 
ing more  than  a re-statement  of  the  suggestions  which  he 
made  in  a previous  number.  He  would  have  the  agents- 
general  or  the  high  commissioners  take  a more  direct 
share  in  the  government  of  the  Empire,  and  he  would  put 
a differential  duty  on  foreign  wheat.  This  last  suggestion 
he  argues  would  not  increase  the  price  of  bread. 

IN  PRAISE  OK  THE  PLATFORM. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  an  interesting  little  notice  of  Mr 
Jephson  s book  on  the  “ Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Plat- 
form.” Mr.  Gladstone  says  the  three  Ps — Petition,  the 
Press  and  the  Platform — constitute  the  great  securities*  for 
popular  liberty,  and  at  the  present  time  the  platform  has 
got  the  best  of  it:  " In  18tW  and  1884,  the  cause  favored  by 
the  Platform  was  also  that  of  the  Press.  In  187 ft- SO  the 
metropolitan  Press  was  against  it;  but  it  had  the  support 
of  the  chief  provincial  newspapers.  Most  of  all  have  the 
circumstances  of  1880-02  been  remarkable.  For  here, 
while  the  Platform  has  worked  predominantly  on  one 
side,  the  large  majority  of  journals  having  the  widest  cir- 
culation have  taken  the  other;  while  petitions  may  be 
put  wholly  out  of  the  account.  If.  then,  this  had  been  a 
contest  between  the  prevailing  forces  of  the  Press  on  the 
one  side,  and  t he  Platform  on  the  other,  there  seems  to  be 
some  color  given  to  the  opinion  that  the  Platform  at  its 
maximum  of  power  is  stronger  than  the  Press.  For,  dur- 
ing some  five  years  over  a hundred  Parliamentary  elec- 
tions have  been  giving  no  inconsiderable  indication  of  the 
sense  of  the  people,  and  in  these  elections  a balance  of  do 
less  than  twenty  seats  have  been  carried  over  from  the 
side  supported  by  the  Press  to  that  espoused  by  the  Plat- 
form." 

LADY  PAGET’S  PLKA  FOR  VEGETARIANISM. 

Lady  Paget,  who  did  so  much  to  introduce  the  Mattel 
medicines  to  the  British  public,  has  now  taken  up  the 
cudgels  in  favor  of  vegetarianism.  She  advocates  this  ou 
the  grounds  of  humanity  and  also  on  the  ground  of  health: 

“ It  is  certain  that  the  giving  up  of  animal  food  ohm 
many  illnesses  which  no  medicines  can  reach.  Everybody 
knows  the  bad  effect  of  butcher’s  moat  in  gout  and  rheu- 
matism. In  affections  of  the  heart  it  is  often  the  only 
remedy,  and  the  wonderful  results  are  not  difficult  to  ex 
plain  in  a case  where  rest  often  means  cure,  if  one  reflects 
that  while  the  meat -eater’s  heart  has  seventy-two  beats 
in  the  minute,  the  vegetarian’s  only  has  fifty -eight  beats, 
therefore  20,000  beats  leas  in  the  course  of  the  twenty -four 
hours.  Insomnia  and  nervousness  are  affected  in  the  same 
way;  there  is  leaa  wear  and  more  repose  in  the  constitu- 
tion. I could  enumerate  many  other  illnesses'in  which  vege- 
table diet  does  marvels,  but  will  only  mention  those  of  the 
akin.  Most  vegetarians  have  unusually  clear  and  often 
beautiful  complexions.” 
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WHAT  SHOULD  BE  DONE  FOR  OUR  GIRLS  l 

Miss  Collet  serves  up  statistics  concerning  the  number 
of  marriageable  women,  which  she  has  already  arrayed  in 
the  columns  of  the  London  Daily  Chronicle.  The  follow- 
ing are  her  practical  suggestions : “The  two  things  which 
struck  me  most  in  East  London  were  the  amount  of 
wasted  intelligence  and  talent  among  the  girls  and  the 
wretchedness  of  the  married  women.  A secondary  edu- 
cation in  cooking,  cleaning,  baby  management,  laws  of 
health  and  English  literature  should  follow  that  of  the 
Board  School,  and  the  minimum  age  at  which  full  time 
may  be  worked  should  be  gradually  raised.  By  1906  no 
one  under  sixteen  should  be  working  for  an  employer 
more  than  five  hours  a day,  and  all  half-timers  should  be 
attending  afternoon  school. 

“ In  the  middle  classes,  instead  of  supplementing  salaries 
and  so  lowering  them,  parents  should  help  their  daughters 
to  hold  out  for  salaries  sufficient  to  support  them,  should 
assist  them  in  making  themselves  more  efficient,  and 
should  help  them  to  make  provision  for  themselves  in 
later  life,  instead  of  making  self-support  impossible.  The 
other,  that  manufacturers  and  business  men  should  train 
their  daughters  as  they  train  their  wins.  The  better  or- 
ganization of  labor  should  open  a wide  field  for  women, 
if  they  will  only  consent  to  go  through  the  routine 
drudgery  and  hardship  that  men  have  to  nndergo.  An 
educated  girl  who  goes  from  the  high  school  to  the  tech- 
nological college  will  find  full  scope  for  any  talents  she  may 
possess.  As  designer,  chemist  or  foreign  correspondent 
in  her  father’s  factory,  she  could  be  more  helpful  and 
trustworthy  than  anyone  not  so  closely  interested  in  his 
success.  As  forewoman  in  any  factory,  if  she  understood 
her  work,  she  would  lie  far  superior  to  the  uneducated 
man  or  woman,  and  some  of  the  worst  abuses  in  our  fac- 
tory system  would  be  swept  away.n 

THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  AT  THE  CHICAGO  EXHIBITION. 

Sir  Truman  Wood,  writing  on  Chicago  and  its  exhibi- 
tion, sets  forth  the  urgent  need  for  England  being  ade- 
quately represented  there.  Germany  is  voting  twice  as 
much  money  as  the  British  Government  propose  to  appro- 
priate for  exhibits,  and  Germany  is  not  doing  anything 
like  as  much  as  France. 

“ Mexico  is  believed  to  have  made  the  largest  subven- 
tion of  any,  £150,000  ; Brazil  next,  with  £130,000  ; then 
Japan,  which  promises  £100,00(1.  According  to  the  latest 
statements,  foreign  governments  have  already  promised 
an  aggregate  sum  of  over  three-quarters  of  a million 
sterling  for  their  commissioners  at  Chicago,  and  informa- 
tion cannot  be  available  yet  from  very  many  of  the  coun- 
tries likely  to  take  a part.” 

The  British  colonies  are  doing  something  to  make  up  for 
the  shortcomings  of  the  mother  country. 

“ The  colonies  have  already  voted  sums  equal  in  the  ag- 
gregate to  some  £100,000,  and  during  the  next  three  or 
four  months  we  shall  certainly  hear  of  these  amounts 
being  largely  increased.  Canada  and  New  South  Wales 
are  arranging  to  send  large  contributions,  so  are  the  Cape. 
Victoria,  Tasmania  and  the  West  Indian  Colonies.  The 
Indian  Government  at  present  is.  most  unfortunately,  dis- 
inclined to  participate,  and  no  doubt  the  trade  in  Indian 
tea  and  textiles  will  suffer  in  consequence.” 

was  keats  killed  by  the  Quarterly? 

Professor  David  Masson,  in  a very  interesting  and  judi- 
cial paper,  demolishes  the  mvtb  that  the  Quarterly  killed 
Keats.  He  points  out  that  the  Quarterly  article  was  a 
wretched  little  thing,  only  four  jmg'**  long,  which  was 
quite  milk  and  water  compared  with  the  savage  onslaught 
that  hail  appeared  previously  in  Hlackwood , the  nature  of 


which  may  lie  inferred  from  the  following  passage,  which 
he  quotes  : “ We  venture  to  make  one  small  prophecy— 
that  his  bookseller  will  not  a second  time  venture  £50  on 
anything  he  can  write.  It  is  a better  and  a wiser  thing  to 
be  u starved  apothecary  than  a starved  poet  ; so  back  to 
the  shop,  Mr.  John,  bock  to  the  plasters,  pills,  and  oint- 
ment-boxes, etc.  But,  for  Heaven’s  sake,  young  Sangrado, 
lie  a little  more  sparing  of  extenuatives  and  soporifics  in 
your  practice  than  you  have  been  in  your  poetry.” 

There  is  no  contemporary  testimony  whatever  to  show 
that  Keats  suffered  a single  night's  loss  of  sleep  from 
either  the  one  article  or  the  other. 

WHAT  SHOULD  BE  THE  COLOR  OF  RAILWAY  SIGNALS  ! 

Dr.  Wright,  writing  on  “Color  Blindness,”  makes  two 
suggestions  for  the  avoidance  of  railway  accidents  due  to 
the  color  blindness  of  the  engine  driver;  first  : “ The  in- 
stallation of  yellow*  and  bine  as  signal  colors  in  the  place 
of  red  and  green.  This  would  V}  ideally  perfect. 

“ Secondly,  that  provision  should  be  made  that  the  red 
employed  in  signals  shall  be  in  all  cases  a distinct  yellow- 
ish red,  and  that  the  green  shall  be  an  equally  distinct 
blue  green.  If,  as  seems  probable,  these  distinctions  in 
yellow  and  blue  can  be  made  plain  enough  to  provide  for 
the  ready  discrimination  of  the  signals  even  in  the  most 
aggravated  cases  of  color  blindness,  we  might  evidently 
dispense  altogether  with  color- vision  examinations.” 


THE  NEW  REVIEW. 

THE  April  New  Review  has  a rather  good  programme. 

Dr.  Bamberger’s  article  on  the  German  Emperor  is 
noticed  elsewhere.  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward  devotes  a few 
pages  to  an  ac*<*ount  of  Miss  Law  lees's  last  novel,  “ Urania: 
The  story  of  an  Island.” 

carlylk’s  letters  to  varniiaoen  von  exse. 

The  most  interesting  paper  in  this  number  is  Mr.  Car- 
lyle’s letters  to  Varnhagen  von  Ease. 

The  first  instalment  of  these  letters  covers  the  period 
from  1887  to  1845,  a time  when  Carlyle  was  busy  with 
Cromwell.  There  are  many  passages  in  the  correspond- 
ence that  are  in  Carlyle’s  best  style.  Hero,  for  instance, 
is  his  account  of  London  at  a time  when  London  was  only 
half  the  size  that  it  is  to-day  : 

“ We  are  near  two  millions  iu  this  city  ; a whole  conti- 
nent of  brick,  overarched  with  our  smoke-canopy  which 
rains  down  sometimes  as  black  snow  ; and  a tumult, 
velocity,  and  deafening  torrent  of  motion,  material  and 
spiritual,  such  as  the  world,  one  may  hope,  never  saw  be- 
fore. Profound  sadness  is  usually  one’s  first  impression. 
After  months,  still  more  after  years,  the  method  there  was 
in  such  madness  begins  a little  to  disclose  itself. 

“ Always,  after  a certain  length  of  time  spent  in  this 
enormous  never-resting  Babel  of  a city,  there  rises  in  one 
not  a wish  only,  but  a kind  of  passion,  for  uttermost  soli- 
tude : were  it  only  some  black,  over-desolate  moor,  where 
nature  alone  was  present,  and  manufacture  and  noise, 
speech,  witty  or  stupid,  had  never  reached.” 

COAST  PROTECTION. 

Professor  Tyndall’s  article  on  “Const  Protection”  re- 
fers not  to  the  defense  of  Great  Britain’s  shores  by  iron- 
clads and  torpedoes,  but  to  the  best  method  of  lighting 
lighthouses.  It  is  an  apjieul  for  the  adoption  of  the 
“Wighani”  light  in  the  English  lighthouses.  He  main- 
tains that  the  present  condition  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  in 
the  matter  of  lighthouses  is  a disgrace  to  the  nation.  Mr. 
Mullmk  has  a literary  article  entitled  “/>  Style  c'rH 
I hnmtne the  moral  of  which  is  that  the  style  is  the  man, 
but  it  ought  not  to  be  tin*  man  of  letters.  The  most  per- 
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feet  literary  style  is  the  style  which,  while  conveying  most, 
seems  to  be  the  least  literary. 

OTHER  ARTICLE*. 

M.  Zola  concludes  his  papers  on  “ Three  Wars,”  and  de- 
scribes the  early  months  of  the  Franco-tterman  war.  It  is 
very  powerful  and  vivid. 

The  second  part  of  the  Duchess  of  Rutland’s  paper  on 
%t  How  Intemperance  has  been  Successfully  (Jomb-ited,” 
describes  Mr.  Horsley's  work  in  the  *priaons,  Dr.  Patou’s 
social  enterprises  in  Netting! mm,  the  British  Workmen's 
Public  House  Movement , and  the  efforts  of  many  other 
temperance  workers  in  the  prtws  and  elsewhere.  Mr. 
George  Howell,  in  an  article  entithnl  “ The  Labor  Plat- 
form : Old  Style,”  replies  to  Mr.  Matin  and  Mr.  Tillctt, 
who  are,  he  says,  too  much  accustomed  in  their  writings 
to  assume  that  “ Darkness  covered  the  earth,  and  thick 
darkness  the  minds  of  the  people,”  until  two  or  three 
years  ago,  when  they  made  thair  appearance.  Mr.  Lilly 
publishes  his  paper  on  the  “Temporal  Power  of  the  Pope,” 
about  which  there  has  l**en  considerable  discussion  not 
altogether  favorable  to  Mr.  Lilly,  at  least  in  those  regions 
to  which  he,  as  a devout  Catholic,  looks  with  more  respect 
than  possibly  the  outsider*. 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

WE  quote  in  another  department  from  Mr.  Sickert’s 
eulogy  of  Mr.  Whistler. 

LORD  HARTINGTON  AND  MR.  GLADSTONE  IN  1980. 

Mr.  Frederick  Greenwood  treads  familiar  ground  in  the 
article  which  lie  has  devoted  to  the  controversy  raised  by 
Mr.  WeinysH  Reid,  who  suggested  that  I»rd  Harrington 
had  been  disloyal  to  Mr.  Gladstone  in  attempting  to  form 
a ministry  in  1H80.  Mr.  Greenwood  recalls  the  fact,  that  on 
the  very  eve  of  the  General  Election  of  1880 the  Daily  News 
itself  protested  against  assuming  that  Lord  Harrington 
Would  not  be  Prime  Minister,  and  that  the  declaration, 
Mr.  Greenwood  asserts,  was  the  opinion  of  the  Hart- 
ingtoniau  section  of  the  Liberal  party,  who  regarded  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  premiership  with  undisguised  alarm. 

Mr.  Greenwood  says : *Mn  the  declared  opinion  of  at  least 
three  or  four  of  the  most  eminent  and  influential  of  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  colleagues — men  whose  judgment  was  held  in 
high  esteem,  and  whose  unselfishness  was  never  ques- 
tioned—the  return  of  that  gentleman  to  power  would 
prove  a national  misfortune.  Moreover,  at  least  one  of  them 
foresaw  and  foretold  that  the  party  itself  would  again  be 
smashed  by  him  if  he  took  the  conduct  of  it  ; and  that 
alone  must  have  Mined  to  them  a great  public  misfor- 
tune.” 

Mr.  Greenwood  is  severe  upon  those  eminent  statesmen 
who  kept  their  real  opinion  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  them* 
selves,  ami  deceived  the  country  as  to  their  opinion  of  his 
qualifications  for  the  leadership.  He  solves  the  mystery 
involved  in  the  T i mes-Spenkrr  controversy  by  explaining 
that  it  was  after  the  jioUiug  was  over  and  before  it  was 
known  positively  what  Mr.  Gladstone  intended  to  do,  that 
the  negotiations  took  place.  He  says  : 

“Then  began  certain  goings  to  and  fro,  pending  the 
somewhat  tardy  ‘ message  from  the  Queen  ; * and  it  is  upon 
the  interim  confabulations  of  Lord  Harrington  with  his 
friends— natural  and  innocent  conference  upon  any  hypo- 
thesis of  his  desires — that  the  accusation  of  ‘ disloyalty  * 
was  raised.” 

HOW  LONG  WILL  THE  "UN  LAST  * 

8ir  Rols-rt  Ball,  who  is  much  the  most  interesting  of 
modem  writers  on  astronomy,  has  a fascinating  article  in 
Which  he  computes  the  proliahlc  duration  of  the  life  of  the 


sun.  If  we  translate  his  calculations  into  the  phraseology 
of  the  insurance  companies  we  would  say  that  he  would 
not  give  more  than  five  million  years’  purchase  for  the 
suu's  life. 

His  figures  are  as  follows  : “ The  utmost  amount  of  heat 
that  it  would  ever  have  been  possible  for  the  sun  to  have 
contained  would  supply  its  radiation  for  18,000,000  yean  at 
the  present  rate. 

“ It  seems  that  the  sun  has  already  dissipated  about  four- 
fifths  of  the  energy  with  which  it  may  have  originally 
been  endowed.  At  all  events,  it  seems  that,  radiating 
energy  at  its  present  rate,  the  sun  may  hold  out  for 
4,000,000  years  or  for  5,000,000  years,  but  not  for  10,000,000 
years.  Here,  then,  we  discern  in  the  remote  future  a 
limit  to  the  duration  of  life  on  this  globe.  Neither  from 
the  heavens  above,  nor  from  the  earth  beneath,  does  it 
seem  possible  to  discover  any  rescue  for  the  human  race 
from  the  inevitable  end.” 

woman’s  position  in  modern  lipe. 

Madame  Adam  has  a sensible  article  on  this  subject,  in 
which  she  says  many  things  which  are  well  worth  saying. 
What  a contrast  there  is  between  her  eminently  sane  and 
lucid  exposition  of  the  woman  question  and  the  shrill 
hysterica  of  poor  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton.  Madame  Adams 
article  is  much  more  than  a plea  for  woman’s  suffrage  ; on 
that  subject,  indeed,  she  only  dwells  incidentally,  but  it 
lies  at  the  basis  of  all.  She  says  : “ The  campaign  Eng- 
lish women  are  now  engaged  in  for  the  conquest  of  their 
civil  and  political  rights  is  being  followed  with  the  pn> 
foundest  interest  in  France.  French  women  are  not  u 
yet  prepared  to  engage  in  such  u struggle.” 

The  question  of  the  suffrage,  like  every  other  question, 
is  dominated  by  “ the  necessity  that  the  activity,  the 
faculties,  the  influence,  the  powers  of  woman  should  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  proper  adjustment  of  the  social 
equilibrium.  Woman  nowadays  is  a force,  and  as  a force 
must  find  her  suitable  employ.  Her  full  and  due  share 
must  lie  allowed  in  her  social  action  and  social  rights, 
duties  and  benefits.  She  can  no  more  be  indefinitely  with- 
held from  her  public  duties  than  she  is  exempted  from 
taxation.  The  longer  the  delay  in  according  woman 
her  rights,  the  more  disastrously  will  she  make  felt  the 
influence  of  her  defects.” 

Woman’s  first  work  is  in  the  family,  but  the  task  there 
is  not  to  accentuate  the  difference  between  men  and 
women,  bnt  to  unify  both  sections  of  the  race.  *‘To 
unify,  as  it  were,  the  minds  of  her  sons  und  daughter! 
rather  than  allow’  them  to  remain  in  different  spheres ; 
to  inspire  her  husliaml  with  h d<*sire  to  make  her  a sharer 
in  his  conceptions  and  enterprises  ; to  seize  every  occasion 
of  participating,  within  the  measure  of  her  capacities,  m 
masculine  ambition  and  effort — such  should  1**  the  first 
steps  henceforth  taken  by  a woman  toward  a future 
where  her  position  and  influence  will  be  duly  recognized 
and  more  accurately  marked. " 

“OUIDA’8”  LATEST. 

Ouitla  finds  a theme  congenial  to  her  pen  in  Pierre 
Loti’s  book  on  Death  and  Pity.  She  revels  in  Loti’s  love 
for  cats  and  dumb  animals,  anti  after  quoting  many  pages 
with  ecstatic  exclamations  of  admiration,  she  lets  herself 
go  at  the  close  with  a fierce  denunciation  of  all  those  who 
slay  living  things.  The  modern  world,  she  maintains.  U 
worse  than  the  old  world  in  its  universal  practice  of 
slaughter. 

She  says  : “To  sacrifice  for  experiment,  or  pleasure,  or 
gain  all  the  other  root**  of  creation  is  the  dtictrine  taught  by 
precept  and  example  from  the  thrones,  the  lecture-desks 
the  gun-rooms  ami  the  laboratory  tables  of  the  world. 
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“The  gladiatorial  shows  of  Rome  might  be  more  brutal, 
"but  were  at  least  more  manly  than  this  * sport,’  which  is 
the  only  active  religion  of  the  so-called  ‘ God -serving 
classes.’  It  is  hereditary,  like  scrofula. 

“ If  old  pictures  and  old  drawings  and  etchings  are  any 
criterion  of  the  modes  of  life  of  their  own  day,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  animals  were  much  freer  and  much  more 
intimately  associated  with  men  in  earlier  times  than  they 
are  now.” 


WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

THERE  is  a very  interesting  article  in  the  U>sf mins- 
ter Review,  entitled  “ An  Unknown  Couutry,”  which 
is  written  by  A.  A.  Hayes,  and  is  devoted  to  an  exposition 
of  the  ignorance  of  America  which  prevails  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Some  of  the  stories  which  he  tells  are  almost 
incredible.  The  incumbent  of  a great  English  charge 
once  asked  Mr.  Hayes  if  the  Bishops  of  his  church  were 
elected  by  a (Congress.  On  another  occasion,  in  a parish 
not  far  from  London,  he  heard  a passionate  appeal  for  a 
collection  for  foreign  missions  in  order  to  send  mission- 
aries to  America.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  rush  to 
Chicago,  which  will  take  place  next  year,  will  tend  to  do 
away  with  some  of  this  ignorance. 

Another  excellent  article  in  Wtudminster  is  by  Miss 
Matilda  M.  Blake,  entitled,  “The  Lady  and  the  Law.” 
There  are  only  six  or  seven  pages,  but  it  is  jiacked  full  of 
matter  which  might  be  extended  into  a volume,  which, 
with  authentic  illustrations  taken  from  actual  facts, 
would  do  more  to  revolutionize  the  law  than  anything 
«lse  that  could  be  conceived.  But,  as  Miss  Blake  says,  if 
the  women  once  had  the  Parliamentary  vote,  the  long 
array  of  legal  injustices  would  soon  lie  remedied. 

Another  article  in  the  Westminster  which  deserves 
special  attention  is  Mr.  Edmund  R.  Sf>mr  man's  very 
powerful  presentation  of  the  cast*  for  Newfoundland.  He 
calls  his  article  “ Sacrificing  the  First-born,”  and  his  paper 
is  a vigorous  argument  leading  up  to  the  declaration  that 
England  should  deserve  to  be  wiped  away  from  the  list  of 
honorable  nations  if  she  does  not  stand  by  this  island  in 
this  its  hour  of  distress. 

Janetta  Newton  Robinson  has  an  elaborate  “ Study  of 
Mr.  F.  Marion  ( Vawfonl,”  and  there  are  two  other  articles, 
a review  of  Molinari  “On  Church  and  State,”  and  M. 
Fouill^e  on  “ Education  and  Heredity,”  which  are  worth 
reading.  


NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

THE  National  Review  for  April  furnishes  some  excel 
lent  articles.  Mr.  Edmund  Geese  writes  in  an  inter- 
esting fashion  about  the  tyranny  of  the  novel.  Novelists, 
he  points  out,  are  the  undisputed  tyrants  of  the  literary 
world.  No  other  authors  can  compete  with  them  in  their 
hold  upon  popular  favor.  He  warns  them,  however,  that 
what  may  be  called  the  novelist  dynasty  came  to  a sud- 
den crash  in  1830,  and  may  come  to  as  sudden  an  end  in 
our  time,  and  will  deserve  to  do  so,  unless  the  novelist 
will  make  himself  acquainted  with  something  of  the  gen- 
eral life  of  men.  Mr.  Gosso  thinks  that  the  only  living 
novelist  who  has  striven  to  give  a large,  competent  and 
profound  view  of  the  movements  of  life  is  M.  Zola.  With- 
out asking  our  novelists  to  imitate  the  great  French 
writer,  he  implores  them  to  make  a larger  study  of  life 
before  undertaking  to  describe  it. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Kebbel  has  an  article  on  the  “ Plough  and  the 
Platform,”  in  which  he  goes  perilously  near  to  the  advo- 
cacy of  universal  outdoor  relief.  He  points  out,  what  is 
quite  true,  that  the  rural  elector  in  Englund  is  perhaps 


more  deeply  stirred  by  the  Outdoor  Poor-Law  Relief  than 
by  the  Land  Question.  By  the  way  of  preparing  to  secure 
a Conservative  majority  on  the  coining  British  election. 
Mr.  Kebbel  says : 

“ Let  them  be  given  distinctly  to  understand  that  the 
Conservative  party  are  in  favor  of  superannuation  allow- 
ances for  the  aged  and  deserving  poor,  by  whatever  name 
they  may  be  called,  and  that  they  are  prepared  to  con- 
sider the  possibility  of  some  State  contribution  toward 
the  improvement  of  their  dwelling  houses.” 

Mr.  F.  Podmore  sets  forth  n case  “ In  defense  of  Phan- 
tasms " in  an  article  which  is  a little  less  sniffy  and  scep- 
tical than  those  which  usually  emanate  from  his  pen. 
There  are  several  articles  on  plays  and  players,  and  Mr. 
W.  E.  Hodgson  has  made  a somewhat  ambitious  effort  to 
describe  the  meeting  of  Teas  of  the  D’Urbervilles  and 
Angel  Clare  in  the  Elysi&n  Fields. 


THE  CENTURY. 

AMONG  the  leading  articles  of  the  month  we  have 
made  more  especial  mention  of  Mr.  Thomas  L. 
James’  paper  on  “ The  Ocean  Postal  Service,”  of  “ Our 
Common  Roads,”  by  Isaac  B.  Potter,  and  of  the  editorials 
concerning  the  coming  election,  found  in  that  very  valu- 
able department  of  the  Century  in  which  are  discussed 
“ The  Topics  of  the  Times.”  • 

This  number  is  marked  by  an  almost  fervid  tribute  paid 
by  Edmund  Gosse  to  the  late  Wolcott  Balestier.  Though 
Mr.  Goose  is  sometimes  given  to  hero-worship,  as  well  as 
its  antithesis,  it  is  generally  the  latter,  and  it  means  a great 
deal  when  he  conferees  with  so  much  pleasure  his  subju- 
gation by  this  young  American.  “ Mr.  Balestier’s  ambi- 
tion,” says  Mr.  Gosse,  “on  landing,  an  obscure  youth,  in 
an  England  which  had  never  heard  of  him,  was  no  less 
than  to  conquer  a place  of  influence  in  the  centre  of  Eng- 
lish literary  society.  Within  three  years  he  hod  posi- 
tively succeeded  in  gaining  such  a position,  and  was  daily 
strengthening  it.  There  had  been  no  such  recent  invasion 
of  London  ; he  was  not  merely,  an  we  used  to  tell  him, 
‘ one  of  onr  conquerors.’  but  the  most  successful  of  them 
all.  He  arrived  in  England  without  possessing  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a single  Englishman,  and  he  died  leaving 
behind  him  a wider  circle  of  literary  friends  than,  proba- 
bly, any  living  American  possesses.” 

Mr.  Gosse  will  surprise  most  people  by  the  news  he  gives 
that  the  posthumous  writings  of  Mr  Balestier,  to  be  pub- 
lished successively  in  the  pages  of  the  Centunj,  are  of 
such  extent  Hint  they  will  fill  two  or  three  volumes. 

This  very  much-beloved  young  man  is  the  subject  also 
of  a sonnet  by  James  R Uampbell. 

Mr.  Balestier’s  name  naturally  suggt^sts  mention  of  the 
brilliant  chapter  of  “The  Naulalika,”  which  the  April 
Century  brings.  The  descriptive  touches  which  frame  its 
powerful  and  thrilling  closing  scene  are  surpassed  by 
nothing  that  Mr.  Kipling  or  anyone  else  has  done  in  just 
that  phase  of  art.  It  alone  justifies  with  the  unanswera- 
ble plea  of  genius  whatever  of  improliable  boldness  critics 
have  found  in  the  plot  of  this  truly  remarkable  story. 

Mr.  Edward  Robinson  has  an  article  in  answer  to  the 
question,  “Did  the  Greeks  Paint  their  Sculptures  f”  in 
which  the  much-vexed  Elgin  marbles,  of  course,  figure. 
The  writer  not  only  decides  that  the  Greeks  did  paint 
their  marbles;  the  examples  he  gives  Rhow  that  they 
were  addicted  to  painting  the  hair  red.  His  studies  on 
the  subject  convince  him  “ that  this  application  of  color 
was  not  restricted  to  certain  details,  but  covered  the  en- 
tire surface  of  the  marble,  both  nude  parts  and  draperies. 
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with  the  possible  exception  of  portion*  where  the  natural 
color  of  the  marble  served  its  purpose  m the  general 
scheme;”  and  “ that  the  colors  used  were  not  merely  tints, 
bnt  strong  body -colors,  the  aim  of  the  artist  being  to  imi- 
tate nature  in  the  matter  of  color  just  so  far  as  the  sculpt- 
ure itself  did  m that  of  form  ; that  is,  with  a conven- 
tional idealization  or  generalization  by  which  the  unpleas- 
ant features  of  realism  were  avoided.” 


HARPER’S. 

WE  present  In  another  department  extracts  from 
Julian  Ralph’s  paper  on  “ Western  Modes  of  City 
Management,”  and  from  Eugene  I^awrence’s  on  “ The 
Mystery  of  Columbus.” 

In  a second  article  by  Mr.  Ralph,  he  doscrilx**  Lake 
Superior  and  everything  pertaining  to  it  under  the  title, 
*'  Brother  to  the  Sea.”  The  most  important  part  of  his 
44  breezy  ” talk  concerns  the  building  of  a deeper  canal- 
way from  Superior  to  the  sea.  From  lHfVs  to  1H85,  the 
water  rate  per  bushel  of  wheat  from  Chicago  to  New  York 
fell  from  25  cents  to  4.65  cents.  It  has  kept  Ik* tween  25 
and  6?  per  cent,  less  than  the  railroad  rate,  and  Mr.  Ralph 
calculates  that  the  waterways  saved  the  public  $50,000,000. 
in  1869. 

41  In  pressing  upon  the  attention  of  the  country  the  value 
of  a twenty  foot  waterway  to  the  sea,  the  lake- port  busi- 
ness men  assort  that  not  only  did  the  Lake  Superior  traffic 
through  the  Sault  Ste.  Mane  Canal  amount  to  three-quar- 
ters of  a million  tons  more  in  1S80  than  passed  through  the 
Suez  Canal,  but  the  lake  business  which  was  transacted  in 
the  Detroit  River  was  more  than  !k>,000.000  tons  of  freight, 
or  ten  millions  of  tons  more  than  the  total  tonnage  of  all 
ocean  and  gulf  ports  of  the  entire  coast  line  of  the  United 
States.  In  view  of  that  fact  they  ask  what  would  be  the 
growth  of  this  business  if,  instead  of  taking  this  freight 
out  of  3,0(X>-ton  ships  to  put  it  into  200-ton  canal-  tieata,  it 
could  go  directly  and  without  change  of  vessels  to  the 
sea.” 

In  “ Some  Talk  about  English  Public  Schools”  on  anony- 
mous writer  criticises  the  curricula  of  those  proud  strong- 
holds of  learning  and  discipline,  Eton,  Harrow,  Winches- 
ter, Charterhouse,  Westminster.  Rugby,  St.  Paul’s,  Mer- 
chant Taylor’s  and  Shrewsbury.  Not  satisfied  with  the 
dealing  down  of  time  spent  over  Latin  and  Greek,  he 
would  give  those  senile  languages  a final  coup  de.  grace, 
and  justifies  the  fell  swoop  by  denying  any  usefulness 
proceeding  from  them  which  modern  languages  and  trans- 
lations will  not  more  expeditiously  supply. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  “ takes 
up”  for  Caliban  in  his  “ comments’’  to  accompany  Edwin 
A.  Abbey’s  pictures  of  scenes  from  " The  Tempest.”  .Says 
this  Scotchman,  who  can  never  resist  the  temptation  of  hav- 
ing his  own  opinion  a little  different  from  the  untutored 
world’s  : “My  own  syrapat  hies  have  always  been  with  the 
4 natives.’  with  Caliban.  He  is  innocent  and  simple  ; he 
only  asks  Stefatio  not  to  torment  him.  He  is  modest  and 
addicted  to  a mistaken  bnt  generous  hero-worship.”  It 
is  not  enough  to  be  disillusionized  of  our  heroes  : our 
devils  - quite  as  dear  to  us  in  thpir  way — must  become 
virtuous  and  commonplace,  too.  The  Abbey  drawings 
are  in  many  wavs  the  best  of  the  series,  and  his  Miranda, 
especially,  is  charmingly  done. 

Harper**  has  a somewhat  sad  timeliness  in  its  Whitman 
poem,  “Death’s  Valley,”  and  the  two  portraits  of  “Old 
Walt  .”  one.  the  frontispiece,  from  a painting  by  J.  W. 
Alexander,  and  the  other  a sketch  by  the  same  artist 
4‘  Death's  Valley  ” is  Whitman  to  the  backbone  : the  stal- 


wart old  seer  did  not  falter  before  the  Ancient  Person 
with  the  scythe. 

Alfred  Parsons  ami  F.  D.  Millet  find  exceedingly  pict- 
uresque sketches  for  this  month's  stjige  of  their  canoe- 
journey  down  the  Danul#*,  “From  the  Black  Forest  to  the 
Black  Sea.” 

SCRIBNER'S. 

'"T  ” HE  April  Scribner**  is  a number  of  quite  eejiecial  im- 

X portance,  and  four  of  its  jsipers  have  contributed  to 
our  deportment  of  Leading  Articles:  “The  Social 

Awakening  in  London,”  by  Robert  Woods;  “Golden 
Mashonaland,”  by  Frank  Moody; 44  The  New  Porks  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  by  E.  S.  Nodal,  and  “The  Impeach- 
ment Trial”  of  President  Johnson,  by  Edmund  G.  Runs 
This  leaves  but  little  more  in  the  number  to  be 44  aix'ounted 
for,” 

George  Somes  Lovard,  writing  of  ‘ 1 Charles  Keene,  of 
P»mcA,”  dubs  his  subject  44  the  greatest  of  all  English  ar- 
tists in  black  and  white,”  and  this  in  the  face  of  the  ex- 
istence of  Mr.  Du  Maurier.  Mr.  I^ayanl  has  been  com- 
missioned to  write  the  life  of  Keene,  and  this  paper  is  of 
much  interest,  in  spite  of  the  unremitting  adulation.  He 
h as  hud  the  range  of  the  artist’s  unpublished  drawings, 
and  the  illustrations  are,  in  consequence,  exceedingly 
gwxl. 

In  his  third  jiaper  on  “Paris  Theatres  and  Concerts* 
Charles  F.  Apthorp  gives  some  history  of  that  irrepress- 
ible theatrical  innovator,  Andrg  Antoine,  and  of  the 
Th&ktre-Libre.  the  result  of  his  individual  efforts,  unaided 
by  money  or  co-operation. 

44  The  aim  of  this  curious  institution  is  to  produce  plays 
of  real  literary  value  which,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
cannot  be,  or,  at  all  events,  are  not,  given  at  other 
theatres.  As  it  is  a private  enterprise,  no  tickets  being 
publicly  sold,  but  it  living  by  subscriptions,  fractional 
parts  of  the  amount  of  which  are  payable  after  each  per- 
formance, it  escapes  the  censorship,  and  can  give  fin 
reason)  pretty  much  what  plays  it  pleases.  Since  ita 
foundation  it  has  steadily  upheld  the  principles  of  the 
newest  school,  both  of  dramatic  writing  and  of  acting.” 

Fred  and  Josephine,  iu  Robert  Grant's  “ Reflections  of 
a Married  Man, ' are  quite  os  real  ami  as  typical  as  in  the 
opening  chapter  of  their  experience.  Mr.  Grant  has  con- 
tributed one  of  the  most  readable  senals  that  has  ap- 
peared in  the  maguziues  of  late. 


THE  CHAUTAUQlUAN. 

THE  article  on  the  American  Negroes,  by  Henry  Wat- 
terson.  and  Lillie  B.  Chace  Wyman’s  article  on 
“ Peasant  Life  in  Russia,”  are  reviewed  elsewhere. 

Hon.  William  T.  Harris,  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education,  writes  on  “Our  Educational  System.’*  He 
argues  for  national  supervision  of  education,  while  rvcog- 
nizing  that  most  of  the  work  and  responsibility  must  be 
assunnsl  by  the  local  centres.  He  presents  some  statistics 
of  our  present  educational  work  : 

“ There  are  at  present  in  the  United  State*  annually 
enrolled  in  schools  of  all  grades,  public  and  private,  np- 
warxl  of  fourteen  millions  of  pupils.  About  twenty -three 
per  cent,  of  the  population  receive  instruction  in  some 
school  for  a longer  or  shorter  period.  The  average  num- 
ber of  days  which  each  pupil  actually  attends  school  dar- 
ing the  year  is  sixty-eight.  Taking  out  the  holidays,  there 
are  left  twenty-two  days  in  a calendar  month  for  school. 
Hence  we  may  say  that  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  entire 
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population  devote  four  months,  or  a thml  of  the  year,  to 
school.  ” 

Professor  John  Trowbridge  of  Harvard  University  con- 
tributes a paper  entitled  “ Telegraphing  Through  the  Air 
"Without  Wires,”  but  which  might  have  more  appro- 
priately read,  “ Why  We  Can't  Telegraph  Through  the 
Air  Without  Wires,”  as  it  is  a record  of  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts to  put  the  principle  into  practice.  However, 
through  short  spaces  it  can  actually  Ik*  done  by  means  of 
induction.  The  particular  purpose  for  which  this  inven- 
tion would  be  most  useful  is  the  signaling  of  ship  to  ship 
in  dense  fogs.  To  this  end  it  has  also  been  attempted 
to  send  sound  waves  through  water  from  one  ship  to  an- 
other, to  utilize  the  principle  tliut  water  is  a letter  con- 
ductor of  sound  than  air,  but  practical  obstacles  have  so 
far  made  any  such  methods  inferior  to  the  fog  horn. 

The  most  elaborate  article  in  the  number  is  the  illus- 
trated description  by  John  P.  Hitter  of  “ How  the  Blind 
are  Taught.”  Mr.  Ritter  tells  of  the  methods  invented  by 
Mr.  William  B.  Wait  and  introduced  into  the  New  York 
Institution  of  the  Blind.  The  alphabet  used  by  the  latter 
gentleman  is  of  special  interest.  In  consists  only  of 
points  instead  of  lines  and  points,  as  our  alphabet  does  ; 
this  is  the  distinctive  feature,  because  it  simplifies  in- 
finitely the  information  couvoyed  through  the  sense  of 
touch. 

THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 

ELSEWHERE  we  give  extracts  from  A.  M.  D’Armit's 
article  on  “Torpedoes  in  Coast  Defence”  and  from 
“ The  Theatre  of  To-day,”  by  Cora  Maynard. 

William  H.  Rideing  contributes  a paper  of  some  popu- 
lar interest  on  “The  th*ew  of  a Transatlantic  Liner.” 
Along  with  the  other  changes  which  have  turned  the 
comparatively  mild  types  of  ocean  steamers  of  a quarter 
century  ago  into  the  present-day  “ floating  palaces,”  the 
crew  has  increased  in  numbers  from  about  100  men  to 
over  400.  Very  few  of  these  are  really  sailors,  and  those 
that  are  have  to  occupy  most  of  their  tune  with  drudge 
work  which  would  have  disgust<*d  a Jack  Tar  of  the  good 
old-fashioned  sort.  '*  In  the  engineer’s  department  alone 
then*  are  ‘J00  men  (in  the  City  of  .Veir  Fork].  Formerly 
there  was  a chief,  with  five  assistants,  besides  firemen  and 
trimmers.  Now  there  is  a chief  who  lias  under  him 
eighteen  assistant  engineers.  There  are  three  electricians, 
two  hydraulic  engineers,  two  refrigerator  engineers, 
seven  water  tenders,  three  storekeepers  and  one  engi- 
neer's clerk  ; in  all  thirty-eight  who  may  lie  ranked  as  offi- 
cers and  petty  officers.  There  are  sixty-five  firemen, 
sixty-six  trimmers  and  thirty-two  greasers.” 

And  then  in  addition  to  a French  chef  and  seventeen 
cooks  and  three  butchers  and  five  bakers,  there  are  100 
stewards,  and  there  are  “ two  interpreters,  one  linen- 
keeper,  one  barber  and  one  printer,  who  not  only  prints 
the  daily  menu,  but  publishes,  when  weather  permits,  a 
little  newspaper  for  circulation  among  the  passengers.” 
Elsie  Anderson  De  Wolfe  tells  in  a bright  way  **  A Ro- 
mance of  Old  Shoes,”  for  which  she  has  exploited  the  re- 
markable collection  of  footwear  in  the  HAtel  de  Cluny, 
Paris,  where  are  to  be  found  310  pairs  of  old.  some  of 
them  very  old.  shoes,  from  the  sandals  of  an  Egyptian 
Phnroah  to  the  dainty  satin  slippers  of  poor  Empress 
Josephine.  The  Cownopolitan  furnishes  illustrations 
galore  of  these  more  or  less  charming  objects. 

Ernest  Ingersoll  has  a short  article  describing  the  squid, 
or  cuttle-fish,  which,  whatever  be  his  wickedness,  is  a 
very  handsome  malefactor.  Mr.  Ingersoll  calls  him  a 
“living  opal.”  “As  one  watches  this  elegant  creature 


standing  still  in  the  water  save  for  the  strange,  pulsing 
motion  characteristic  of  him,  many  of  the  spots  upon  his 
coat  gleam  from  centre's  beneath  the  glassy  skin  with  that 
ml  glow,  which,  until  I knew  the  squid,  I had  supposed 
the  exclusive  peculiarity  of  the  opal ; and  these  pale  and 
flash  out  aguin.  while  the  block  centres  of  the  little  whitrf 
spaces  sprinkled  over  the  reddish  tract  expand  and  then 
diminish  almost  to  disappearance. 

“In  addition  to  these,  however,  the  integument  con- 
tains a layer  of  plate-like  elements;  and  it  is  to  this 
structure  that  we  owe  the  silvery  appearance,  and  that 
exquisite,  shifting,  lambent  play  of  color  which  sweeps 
back  and  forth  over  the  squid's  body  in  moments  of  ex- 
citement.” This  is  quite  different  from  the  idea  one  gets 
from  “ Twenty  Thousand  Leagues  Under  the  Sea”  and 
the  stories  generally  current  concerning  the  cuttle-fish’s 
repubriveneM.  They  are  all  carnivorous,  and  in  size  vary 
from  “ the  bigness  of  a cigar  to  those  monsters  of  New- 
foundland waters,  which  may  rival  whales  in  their  bulk.” 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

SOME  NAVAL  ARTICLES. 

THE  April  Atlantic  presents  quite  a little  naval  me- 
lange. Admiral  Farragut  is  the  subject  of  an  en- 
thusiastic sketch  by  Edward  Kirk  Rawson.  **  Farragut,” 
he  says,  “our  first  admiral,  was  of  a race  which  has 
already  passed  away.  He  brought  to  us  in  this  genera- 
tion that  high  moral  grace  which  made  bravery  and 
strength  so  beautiful  in  those  old  days.  He  bore  the  bur- 
den of  responsibility  cheerfully,  and  carried  himself 
through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  a long  struggle  with  digni- 
fied and  heroic  bearing  and  thorough  {rntriotism.  In 
opening  the  Mississippi  he  started  the  life  currents  in  our 
body  politic  which  have  flowed  so  strongly  ever  since.” 
This  writer  affirms  that  Farragut  was  the  opposite  of  a 
martinet,  and  that  he  was  kind  and  gentle  in  enforcing 
discipline,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  was  recalled 
from  his  post  in  the  West  Indies  and  tried  for  cruelty  to  a 
subordinate 

Alfred  M.  Williams  writes  on  “American  Sea  Songs,” 
of  which  he  quotes  a number  that  are  not  particularly 
typical  or  natural,  and  John  M.  Ellicott  closes  the  subject 
with  a dissertation  on  “ The  Limit  in  Battle  Ships.”  After 
describing  the  type  of  battle  ship  that  now  seems  to  bo 
“the  thing,”  and  which  deems  to  show  the  greatest  per- 
manence in  popularity,  he  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
it  taken  from  five  to  ten  years  to  build  one  of  these  ships, 
and  he  asks  if  we  could  expect  to  get  one  ready  if  we 
plunge  into  q war  in  our  present  condition  of  naval  pov- 
erty. 

“ We  are  menaced,”  says  this  somewhat  bellicose  per- 
son. “ more  and  more  even.’  year.  We  are  menaced  in  our 
claim  to  Behring  Sen.  and  in  our  rights  to  the  Newfound- 
land fisheries.  Our  transcontinental  railroads  and  trans- 
pacific steamer  lines  are  flanked  and  their  traffic  threat- 
ened with  annihilation  by  the  enormously  subsidized 
Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  and  its  steamer  connections.  A 
new  ocean  tollgnte  will  be  established  near  us  within  ten 
years,  and  we  should  be  in  a position  to  prevent  it*  im- 
proper control  by  foreign  powers.  The  possibility  of  fric- 
tion with  European  powers  is  thus  rapidly  increasing. 
The  recent  Italian  trouble  is  startling  proof  of  the  sudden- 
ness with  which  war  clouds  may  gather.  Should  we  not, 
therefore,  begin  our  battle  ships  at  one.  with  confidence 
in  their  ultimate  utility  ?” 

TAXATION  OF  THE  LOTTERY. 

Judge  Thomas  M.  Cooley  argues  in  an  admirable  paper 
the  constitutionality  and  expediency  of  “ Federal  Taxar 
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tion  of  Lotteries."  The  article  was  written  before  the 
graceful  conye  of  Mr.  John  A.  Morris,  and  the  writer 
affixes  a postscript  in  which  he  says  that,  while  Mr.  Mor* 
ris  may  keep  his  word,  “ it  will  be  very  well  to  fortify 
any  present  law-abiding  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
^managers  by  a law  they  cannot  evade.  Then  they  can 
pension  the  military  chieftains  who  have  so  long  been  in 
their  pay  to  guard  them  against  being  tempted  into  the 
low  tricks  and  cheats  of  common  gamblers  and  confidence 
operators,  and  retire  upon  their  millions.  A law  that 
effectually  takes  their  business  by  the  throat  they  will 
bow  to  with  great  respect." 


POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTHLY. 

THREE  papers  from  this  good  number  have  boon  re- 
viewed among  our  leading  articles  : Profeasor  Jos 
eph  Jastrow’s  on  “ Involuntary  Movements,"  Professor 
H.  W.  Conn’s  on  “ Bacteria  in  Our  Dairy  Products " and 
Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright’s  on  '*  Rapid  Transit " in  his  senes 
of  “ I Arsons  from  the  Census.” 

In  the  article  by  W.  H.  Larrabee  on  “ Variations  of  Cli- 
mate" he  concludes  that  the  general  ideas  of  climatic 
changes  are  much  exaggerated,  and  very  little  appreciable 
•change  takes  place.  Scientists  have  decided  that  astro- 
nomical causes,  such  as  a variation  in  the  earths  eoceu- 
tncity.  can  have  no  effect  that  wo  could  notice.  Nor  do 
the  records  of  the  historical  period,  at  least,  seem  to  indi- 
■cat**  that  we  are  “cooling  off." 

“None  of  the  instances,  ancient  or  modern,  betoken 
greater  severity  than  the  frosts  of  1234 — sixteen  years  be- 
fore the  ‘ Great  Summer  ’ year— when  • the  Po  and  Rhone 
were  frozen  and  loaded  wagons  crossed  the  Adriatic  on 
the  ice  opposite  Venice  ; ’ 1330,  when  ‘the  Danube  was 
frozen  to  the  bottom  for  a considerable  time,’  or  1305, 
eixty-niue  years  after  it,  when  4 the  Rhone  and  all  the  rivers 
of  France  were  frozen.’  With  all  the  greater  completeness 
and  systematic  organization  of  modern  olwervationH,  the 
records  of  the  nineteenth  century  contain  no  mention  of 
such  seasons  as  those  of  1333,  1333,  1349,  1403  and  1407, 
when  the  southern  part  of  the  Baltic  was  frozen  so  hard 
that  men  could  rid©  on  horseback  from  Cojienhagen  to 
Lubeck  and  Dantsic.” 

There  have  been  undoubted  changes  of  (innate,  but 
they  were  special  and  local,  caused  by  agricultural  works, 
draining  of  marshes,  cutting  down  of  forests,  etc. 

Dr.  Andrew'  J.  White  has  a striking  and  exciting  phase 
of  the  4‘  Warfare  of  Science"  to  chronicle  in  his  fifteenth 
“(Chapter,”  on  astronomy.  The  persecutions  of  Galileo 
and  other  Oopernicans  reads  strangely  enough— and  in  the 
case  of  Galileo,  sadly  enough— in  this  nineteenth  century, 
and  as  an  anti-climax  we  have  quoted  some  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical refutations  of  the  Copemicaii  theory.  For  instance, 
the  following,  perpetrated  by  Scipio  Chiarnmnnti : 

“ Animals,  which  move,  have  limbs  and  muscle* ; the 
earth  has  no  limbs  and  muscles,  therefore  it  does  not 
move.  It  is  angels  who  make  .Saturn,  Jupiter,  the  Sun, 
etc.,  turn  around.  If  the  earth  revolves,  it  must  also 
have  an  angel  in  the  centre  to  set  it  in  motion  ; but  only 
devils  live  there  ; it  would  therefore  be  a devil  who 
would  impart  motion  to  the  earth,"  and  so  on.  ad  libitum. 

It  is  a charming  picture  which  Professor  David  Starr 
Jordan  draws  of  “ Agassiz  at  Pemkese."  Penikesc  was 
the  little  island  off  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  where  the  great 
naturalist  founded  a summer  school  in  1873,  and  did  his 
last  devoir  In  the  labor  which  he  loved  so  passionately. 
On  this  barren  sixty  acres  of  island  the  old  man  gathered 
fifty  enthusiastic  teachers  and  students,  ot  whom  Presi 


dent  Jordan  was  one,  and  lectured  to  them  in  an  old 
barn,  which  had  been  hastily  fitted  up.  That  Agassiz  w» 
not  mistaken  in  considering  this  mission  work  of  the 
greatest  importance,  the  juuiial  roll-call,  which  President 
Jordan  presents,  amply  demonstrates.  Name  after  name 
brings  us  to  some  celebrated  teacher  and  leader  of  scien- 
tific thought  of  the  present  day. 


THE  NEW  WORLD. 

AN  appearance  of  great  moment  in  the  more  asrioas 
department  ot  magazine  literature  is  the  first  num- 
ber of  the  New  World  % “A  Quarterly  Review  of  Religion. 
Ethics  and  Theology."  The  managing  editor  is  the  Rev. 
Nicholas  Paine  Gilman;  his  associates  are  such  not&bV 
scholars  as  Professors  Charles  Carroll  Everett  and  Craw- 
ford Howell  Toy  of  Harvard,  and  President  Orello  Cone 
of  Buchtel  College. 

The  atm  of  the  Sew  World  is  to  give  a fair  field  to  the 
reverent  discussion  of  questions  relating  to  theology,  and 
especially  to  that  progressive  Christianity  which  is  gradu- 
ally establishing  a “ new  orthodoxy."  “ Our  object,"  say 
its  editors,  “ is  to  obtain  from  strong  and  clear-sighted 
writers  the  expression  of  their  ripe  scholarship  ami  their 
mature  convictions.  This  review  will  thus  bo  devoted  to 
what  may  be  called,  or  to  what  may  at  least  some  time* 
become,  the  science  of  religion;  and  we  trust  that  its  dis- 
cussions will  be  characterized  by  the  scientific  spirit." 

We  have  reviewed  in  another  deportment  the  opening 
paper,  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott’s  fine  deliverance  on  “The  Evo- 
lution of  Christianity.”  Hardly  second  to  it  in  imjjort&crr 
is  “The  Future  of  liberal  Religion  in  America,”  by  Pro- 
fessor J.  (».  Schnrmau  of  Cornell  University.  Profawr 
Scliurman  prepares  for  himself  a bread  ground  to  build 
on  by  taking  a preliminary  view  of  the  whole  history  and 
development  of  religion  in  the  individual  and  in  society. 
For  he,  too,  believes  that  religion  must  be.  and  is.  a thing 
of  vitality  which  constantly  tends  to  move  through  suc- 
cessive phases  to  a higher  and  higher  existence,  nmrer 
and  nearer  the  absolute  truth. 

Passing  over  his  very  suggestive  portrayal  of  the  relig- 
ious life  of  the  person,  we  find  him  dividing  the  post  his- 
tory of  Christianity  into  two  general  evolutionary  periods: 
(1)  When  it  was  a cult  and  emphasized  ritual,  und  (2i  the 
phase  of  its  existence  characterized  by  dogma,  when 
creeds  were  the  emphatic  element.  We  are  just  shairirg 
our  somewhat  unwilling  wings  out  of  this  second  state  to 
emerge  into  a third  and  higher  stage  of  development,  of 
spiritual  religion. 

Not  tKJSsessing  the  perspective.  Professor  Schurman 
cannot  define  this  coming  religion  with  the  detail  powible 
m the  case  of  the  other  two.  But  there  are  certain  all- 
important  features  which  he  feels  safe  in  affirming  of  it 
Not  only  will  it  be  the  opposite  of  Agnosticism- yhich 
the  writer  inveighs  against  with  some  vehemence— not 
only  will  it  be  theistic,  but  the  personal  Jesus  Christ  will 
maintain  his- sway  over  men’s  minds.  As  to  it*  spiritual 
basis  Professor  Schurman  says:  “ In  the  final  development 
of  religion  it  will  be  explicitly  recognized  that  it*  primary 
and  constitutive  element  is  neither  cult  nor  creed,  bat 
w hat  I may  call  the  soul’s  entire  attitude  toward  the  In- 
visible—an  attitude  which  in  its  highest  attainment  era 
braces  the  creature’s  sense  of  dependence  upon  the  Cre- 
ator. the  child’s  loving  and  reverent  trust  in  the  Father, 
and  the  man’s  fellowship  with  the  Divine  Companion, 
who  alone  can  satisfy  the  boundless  and  immortal  yearn- 
ings of  the  human  spirit." 

Further,  the  w-riter  believes  that  this  future  liberal  relig- 
ion will  maintain  a social  organization— if  so  with  the  re- 
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ligions  of  creeds,  how  ranch  more,  he  asks,  with  this  uni' 
•versa!,  closer  motive;  also,  that  sectarianism  will  decline 
in  importance ; that  the  spiritual  religion  will  not  only  be 
consistent  with  church  membership,  but  will  come  to  be 
more  and  more  the  criterion  of  such  adherence ; and  that 
the  new  life  of  Christianity  will  have  less  and  less  use  for 
authority  and  infallibility  in  religion. 

A paper  very  different  in  tone  from  Dr.  Abbott's  or 
Prof.  Schurman’s,  is  “ The  New  Orthodoxy,”  by  Edward 
IL  Hall,  who  writes  iu  remonstrance  with  certain  tend- 
encies of  the  new  Christian  movement  symbolized  in  the 
title  of  his  article.  The  generous  space  allowed  him  is  a 
complete  evidence  of  the  Catholicity  of  the  New  World. 
Mr.  Hall's  objection  is  that  the  new  orthodoxy  says  to 
science,  thou  shalt  go  so  far,  and  no  farther ; he  thinks 
that  religion  can  be  best  served,  if  it  is  a religion  worth 
serving  at  all,  by  handing  over  its  whole  body  of  records 
to  scientific  historical  criticism,  and  he  would  abolish  the 
term  orthodoxy  whether  “ new  ” or  “ old,”  and  substitute 
truth.  For  as  he  takes  pains  to  show,  the  word  implies 
enclosure,  limitation  of  search,  while  science  and  truth 
know  none  such. 

Professor  Crawford  Howell  Toy  contributes  a careful 
;&nd  scholarly  biographical  and  critical  sketch  of  Abraham 
Kuenen,  the  celebrated  Arabic  student  and  Old  Testament 
Critic,  who  died  last  year  after  a lifetime  of  such  work  as 
■only  a Teuton  can  accomplish.  He  was  one  of  the  learned 
pillars  of  the  University  of  Leiden,  and  his  magnum  opus 
was  the  “ Historical-Critical  Inquiry.” 

Another  of  the  Editors.  Professor  Charles  Carroll  Ever- 
-ett.  writes  on  “ The  Histone  and  the  Ideal  Christ,”  J. 
Eathn  Carpenter  considers  “ The  Theistic  Evolution  of 
Buddhism,”  and  there  are  other  articles  of  worth  which 
we  have  no  siwice  to  review.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
magazine's  very'  substantial  two  hundred  pages,  we  find 
somo  unusually  admirable  book-reviews  of  literature  re- 
lating to  its  field,  each  signed  with  the  writer's  name.  To 
theologians  and  scholars  the  New  World  will  be  of  the 
highest  importance,  nor  will  its  usefulness  and  interest 
end  with  them. 


THE  CONQUEROR. 

THE  Conqueror  is  the  militant  titlo  of  Commander 
Balhngton  Booth's  Salvation  Army  organ,  published 
in  Now  York  City*  The  little  monthly  contains  a number 
of  short  articles  by  members  of  the  forces,  reports  from 
the  departments  all  over  the  world,  poems,  editorial 
notices,  and  is  garnished  by  a profusion  of  illustrations. 
The  whole  and  every  part  re-echo  that  spint«*d  tone  of 
sincere  enthusiasm  which  has  raised  the  army  to  its  pres- 
ent position  of  usefulness — a position  above,  perhaps,  any 
other  organization  in  the  world,  if  we  may  judge  by  re- 
sults. 

The  Salvationists  do  not  disdain  nest  he  tics  ; the  frontis- 
piece is  a very  charming  face— that  of  the  wife  of  Com- 
mander Herbert  Booth,  third  son  of  the  general— and  fur- 
ther on  we  find  a poem  written  by  this  lady  to  be  sung  to 
Xhe  tune  of  the  Miserere  in  11  Trovatore. 


ORD  OCH  BII.D. 

ORD  OCH  BILD  is  the  title  of  a new  illustrated 
monthly,  which  was  ushered  into  the  world  of  pe- 
riodical literature  at  Stockholm  with  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  It  is  published  by  Herrar  P.  A.  Norstedt  och  Sdner, 
and  edited  by  Herr  Karl  Wahlin,  of  No.  7,  Nybrogutan, 
Stockholm.  It  is  printed  on  good  paper,  full  of  finely- 


executed  pictures  and  ornamental  etchings,  and  is  alto- 
gether a very  attractive  magazine.  Add  to  this  the  fact 
that  all  its  contributors  are  well-known  and  clever  writers, 
such  as  Helena  Nyblom,  Gustaf  af  Geijerstam,  Ellen  Ny- 
blom,  Oscar  Levertin,  etc.,  and  there  can  lie  no  doubt  that 
Ord  och  Hi  Id  (H'orcf  and  Picture)  will  soon  succeed  in 
winning  for  itself  a wide  circle  of  friends,  and  come  to  bo 
considered  one  of  the  finest— if  not  the  finest — of  Swedish 
magazines. 


NORD  UND  SOD. 

DR.  PAUL  LINDAU’S  periodical,  Word  und  Sild 
(Breslau)  is  more  literary  than  social  or  political, 
but  this  was  to  be  expected  in  a review  edited  by  a man 
once  feared  and  worshiped  as  the  “ Prince  of  Critics.” 
As  a writer  of  piquant  theatrical  notices,  witty  reviews, 
and  feuilletons  innumerable,  Dr.  Lindau  first  made  him- 
self a name  in  the  literary  world.  After  a little  time, 
however,  when  he  would  seem  to  have  spent  all  his  wit  on 
his  literary  contemporaries,  he  resolved  to  show  them  how 
much  better  ho  could  do,  and  took  to  writing  poems, 
dramas  and  novels.  In  18712  ho  founded  a weekly  called 
Die  Gegenwart  (The  Present),  and  edited  it  till  1881.  In 
his  A1 'ord  und  SUd%  to  which  he  does  not  often  himself 
contribute,  he  gives  us  every  month  a biographical  and 
critical  sketch,  with  portrait  of  some  poet,  author,  artist 
or  musician  ; a complete  tale  ; discourses  on  literature, 
art,  etc. ; and  occasionally  a travel  paper.  The  character 
sketches  form,  perhaps,  the  most  useful  and  striking  feat- 
ure, for  it  is  always  an  interesting  personality,  generally  a 
man  of  the  moment,  who  is  selected  for  treatment.  In 
the  April  number,  for  instance,  it  is  Count  von  Caprivi, 
whose  military  career  and  two  years’  work  as  German 
Chancellor  are  set  forth  by  an  anonymous  writer.  In  the 
same  number  Dr.  Lindau  begins  a new'  novel,  “ H&ngendes 
Moos,”  and  there  aro  interesting  articles  on  Wieland, 
Ibsen,  and  Helene,  Duchess  of  Orleans,  besides  others  on 
“ Vienna  and  its  Architecture”  and  “Criminality  in  Ger- 
many.” The  review  has  just  entered  on  its  sixteenth 
year. 

DIE  GESELLSCHAFT  (SOCIETY). 

DIE  GESELLSCHAFT  (Society),  founded  in  1885,  and 
edited  by  Dr.  M.  G.  Conrad,  of  Munich,  calls  itself  a 
monthly  for  literature,  art  and  social  politics  ; in  reality, 
however,  it  is  the  guardian  of  the  interests  of  “ Youngest 
Germany,”  as  the  < human  Zolaists  are  called.  A critical 
notiro,  with  a portrait  of  a contemporary  writer,  generally 
one  of  their  number,  appears  every  month.  Among  its  con- 
tributors the  magazine  has  numbered  all  the  best  writers 
of  the  realistic  school— Detlev  von  LHiencron,  Wilhelm 
Walloth,  John  Henry  Mackay  (a  Scotchman),  Karl  Bleib- 
treu  (author  of  many  novels,  dramas,  etc.),  Konrad 
Alberti  (known  also  as  Konrad  Sittonfeld,  and  author  of 
“ Nature  and  Art,”  etc.),  Karl  Henckelt,  Leopold  von 
8acher-Masoch , the  late  Hermann  Conradi,  etc.  The  sub- 
jects discussed  include  Theatre  Reform,  the  Nationaliza- 
tion of  the  Theatre,  and  all  realistic  publications.  Notable 
features  aro  the  poetry  albums — a uumber  of  new  i>uem8 
by  contemporary  writers— and  the  notices  of  new  foreign 
books  in  all  languages,  including  Ruthenian  and  Arme- 
nian. The  latest  departure  has  been  a prize  competition 
for  the  best  satires  on  “ Prudery  in  Criticism,  Literature 
and  Art,”  for  which  prizes  of  150,  and  50  marks  were 
offered,  but  the  result  w'as  somewhat  disappointing. 
Since  1KK7,  the  magazine  has  been  published  by  Wilhelm 
Fnednch.  Leipzig. 
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THE  FRENCH  REVIEWS. 


THE  REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

THE  number  for  March  1 contains,  besides  M.  Ana- 
tole  Leroy -Beaulieu's  third  article  on  “ The  Papacy, 
Socialism,  and  Democracy,”  and  M.  G.  Vallliert's  criti- 
cism of  the  Emperor  William’*  pobcy,  several  other  arti- 
cles of  note. 

M.  Gaston  Boissier  has  an  archanriogical  paper  on  the 
44  Secular  Games  of  Augustus.’’ 

NEW  LIGHT  OX  OLD  ROME. 

These  games— chiefly  known  hitlierto  as  having  fur- 
nished the  occasion  for  Horace’s  “Carmen  Secnlare 
have  had  fresh  light  thrown  on  them  by  a set  of  inscrip- 
tions discovered  in  1*90-91,  which,  though  in  a very  frag- 
mentary condition,  have  been  pieced  together  and  inter- 
preted with  tolerable  completeness  by  Professor  Momm- 
sen. The  ritual  and  ceremonies  to  be  followed  in  the 
games  are  given  in  the  inscriptions,  which  thus  form  a 
valuable  commentary  on  Horace’s  poems.  It  appears  that 
the  Secular  Games,  supposed  to  take  place  every  hundred 
years,  were  not  celebrated  with  unfailing  regularity. 
The  last  celebration  of  any  importance  was  in  ‘J48,  under 
Septimus  Severus,  and  wus  one  of  unheard-of  magnifi- 
cence. A thousand  pairs  of  gladiators  fought,  and  a num- 
ber of  rare  wild  beasts  were  exhibited  in  the  Colosseum. 
It  was  about  the  greatest  slaughter  of  men  and  animals 
that  had  ever  been  seen.  But  the  most  extraordinary 
point  about  the  whole  thing  is  that  the  Emjieror.  who 
presided  at  the  ceremony,  sacrificing  a white  bnll  to  Jupi- 
ter and  a sow  to  the  Earth  Goddess,  was  an  Arab  by  birth, 
the  son  of  a robber  chief,  and  belie vpd  neither  in  Jupiter 
nor  in  the  Earth  Goddess — being  in  all  probability  a Chris- 
tian. The  whole  paper  is  extremely  readable,  and  full  of 
interesting  historical  information 

TIIK  GERMAN  NOVEL. 

M.  Ldvy-Bruhl  discusses  the  state  of  contemporary 
literature  in  Germany,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  German  novel  is  a failure.  The  German  intellect  runs 
to  metaphysics  rather  than  to  what  is  known  as  psychol- 
ogy proper,  in  which  the  French  excel.  In  poetry  their 
genius  is  lyric,  given  rather  to  the  expression  of  vague 
and  foundless  emotions  than  to  the  rendering  of  visible 
images.  The  novel  and  the  drama  are  44  psychology  in  ac- 
tion.” On  the  other  hand,  music,  according  to  Schopen- 
hauer, in  metaphysics  become  perceptible,  and  in  music, 
accordingly,  the  Germans  excel.  The  best  German  novel- 
ists of  the  present,  day— Freytag,  SpeieUiagen,  Hnyn— 
were  already  well  known  liefore  1870.  Scarcely  any  worth 
mentioning  have  come  up  since. 

MISCELLANEOUS  ARTICLES. 

M.  Gaston  Deschamp*  contributes  n delightful  article 
on  life  at  Athens,  which  he  finds  extremely  pleasant, 
though  Western  civilization  and  Greek  patriotism,  fever 
ishly  anxious  to  be  rid  of  everything  Turkish,  have  de- 
stroyed much  of  the  picturesqueness  of  old  days.  The 
mid-March  number  concludes  the  novel  of  *4  Le  .Journal 
do  Mdlle.  de  Sommers,"  a pleasant  chronicle  of  French 
country-house  life,  ending  unexpectedly  in  n tragedy. 

M.  George  Puray  contributes  a historical  article  on  the 
French  Revolution,  in  which  be  dwells  on  the  influence 
exercised  between  1790  and  1793  by  the  Jacobin  Club  of 
Toulou.  This  was  perhajw,  the  most  powerful  of  the  net- 
work of  revolutionary  societies,  affiliated  to  the  central 
club  at  Paris,  which  covered  France,  and  recently  discov- 


ered documents  have  shown  how  completely  it  dominated 
the  city.  Some  of  these  documents  are  curious— for  in- 
stance, the  letter  addressed  to  the  municipality,  in  un- 
formed school  boy  writing,  by  the  boys  of  the  Touloc 
College:  and,  still  more,  that  sent  to  the  Mayor  in  1790  br 
the  inmates  of  the  convict  prison. 


THE  NOUVELI.E  REVUE. 

THE  Xouvelte  Revue  for  March  1 opens  with  the  flrvt 
part  of  an  unpublished  journal,  written  bv  Jules 
Michelet,  the  historian,  on  a tour  through  French  Fku 
dere  and  Belgium,  in  1837-1840.  A note  informs  us  that 
the  journal  was  originally  sent,  in  the  form  of  letters,  to 
the  Pnnoesses  of  Orleans,  Michelet’s  pupils  in  history. 
They  are  full  of  picturesque  description,  history  and  art 
criticisms. 

ARE  CROWDS  HYPNOTIZED  I 

Dr.  Lombroso  contributes  a short  paper,  in  which  h! 
demonstrates  that  there  is  a peculiar  magnetism  in 
crowds,  which  renders  them  open  to  suggestions  of  mm* 
and  violence , and  explains  most  revolutionary  crimes  as 
committed  by  people  in  a more  or  less  hypnotic  state. 
This  explains  why  some  of  the  worst  horrors  have  not 
been  the  work  of  habitual  criminals.  He  quotes  another 
authority  to  prove  that  “a  crowd  is  a soil  in  which  the 
microbe  of  evil  develop*  easily,  and  the  microbe  of  good 
dies  almost  always  for  want  of  favorable  conditions."  and 
that  in  a crowd  the  good  element*  are  eliminated  and  the 
bad  multiplied  by  a mathematically  unerring  law.  This 
is  partly  due  to  the  want  of  moral  courage — men  being 
ashamed  to  show  their  better  feelings— partly  to  real 
hypnotic  suggestion,  which  in  this  article  is  made  to  do 
duty  to  ail  extraordinary  extent— as  it  is  supposed  to  ex- 
plain even  the  tact  that  a pupil  learns  faster  from  a fa- 
vorite teacher. 

THE  LESSON  OP  THE  RUSSIAN  FAMINE. 

M.  Simon  Var  takes  occasion  to  attack  Count  Tolstoi 
a propaa  of  the  Russian  famine.  He  praises  the  Count* 
exertions  in  the  relief  of  distress,  but  point*  out  that  the 
distress  is  the  direct  result,  if  not  of  TolstoPs  teaching.  *t 
least  of  a course  of  conduct  in  complete  acconlance  with 
it — inaction  and  content  with  things  as  they  are.  Agri- 
culture is  at  a very  low  ebb ; in  many  place*  the  rich  aim- 
lands  are  almost  exhausted  through  having  been  cropped 
over  and  over  again  without  manuring,  which  the  peasant 
thinks  a sinful  interference  with  the  course  of  natnre. 
The  wooden  ploughs  and  other  primitive  instrument* 
which  Count  Tolstoi  ha*  insisted  on  using  on  his  own  es- 
tate cannot  possibly  keep  pace  with  the  needs  of  the  na 
tion.  Tin*  Russian  peasant,  says  M Var.  need*  no  ex- 
hortation to  unselfishness,  charity,  compassion  What  be 
does  need  are  the  virtue*  of  thrift  and  foresight,  which 
have  always  been  denounced  by  Count  Tolstoi,  but  the 
want  of  which  has  had  such  disastrous  result*. 

M.  S^n^chel  lias  an  interesting  article  on  44<>strieh 
Farming  in  Algeria.”  The  mid-March  number  of  the 
Revue  contains  a remarkable  paper,  *•  La  Mort  de  Paris,” 
the  conclusion  of  Michelet’s  Flemish  diary,  and  a plea  for 
the  Franco-Russian  alliance  from  a Russian  point  of  view, 
by  a writer  who  signs  himself  ’*  A Hermit  of  the  Lord’’; 

**  Russia  is  the  only  European  state  independent  of  Eng- 
land. and  can  never  !>•  subjected  by  it.  Consequently,  if 
Frauce  wishes  to  lx*  allied  with  Russia,  she  must  also  ren- 
der herself  iudo|>endent  of  England.” 


POETRY  AND  ART 


POETRY  IN  THE  MAGAZINES. 

HARPER’S  MAGAZINE  publishes  Walt  Whitman’s  last  poem  to 
accompany  a picture  of  the  Valley  of  Death  : 

Nay,  do  not  dream,  designer  dark, 

Thou  hast  portray’d  or  hit  thy  theme  entire  ; 

1,  hoverer  of  late  by  this  dark  valley,  by  its  confines.  having  glimpses  of  it, 
Herr*  enter  lists  with  thee,  claiming  my  right  to  make  a svmlx)l  too. 

For  I have  seen  many  wounded  soldiers  die. 

After  dread  suffering— have  seen  their  lives  pass  off  with  smiles  ; 

And  I watch’d  the  death-hours  of  the  old  ; and  seen  the  infant  die  ; 

The  rich,  with  all  his  nun****  and  his  doctors ; 

And  the  poor,  in  meagreness  and  poverty  ; 

And  I myself  for  long,  O Death,  have  breathed  ray  every  breath 
Amid  the  nearness  and  the  silent  thought  of  thee’ 

And  out  of  these  and  thee. 

I make  a scene,  a song,  brief  (not  fear  of  thee, 

Nor  gloom’s  ravines,  nor  bleak,  nor  dark,— for  1 do  not  fear  thee, 

Nor  celebrate  the  struggle,  or  contortion,  or  liard-tied  knot). 

Of  the  broad  blessed  light  and  perfect  air,  with  meadows,  rippling  tides, 
and  trees  and  flowers  and  grass. 

And  the  low  hum  of  living  breeze — and  in  the  midst  God’s  beautiful 
eternal  right  hand, 

Thee,  holiest  minister  of  Heaven — thee,  envoy,  usherer.  guide  at  last  of 
all. 

Rich,  florid,  loosener  of  the  structure-knot  call’d  life, 

Sweet,  peaceful,  welcome  Death. 


The  National  Review  gives  copious  extracts  from  “Owen  Meredith’s” 
posthumous  volume  of  poetrv,  entitled  “ Marnh."’  Lord  Lytton  was  a 
pessimist  like  the  preacher  in  fk'olesiastes.  So  he  calls  his  last  poetic  print 
44  Mamh.”  after  the  bitter  fountain  in  the  Wilderness.  The  note  of  the 
book  is  thus  sounded  in  the  prologue  : 

Lured  by  the  promise  of  a better  land. 

They  wander'd  in  the  wilderness  of  Shur  ; 

Vagrants  from  bondage  fled,  a weary  band, 
whose  weariness  each  dav  made  wearier  ; 

And  waterless  was  all  the  desert  sand, 

No  wells  at  hand  : 

A place  at  last  they  reach’d,  in  sore  distress, 
where  water  flow'd  but  from  a bitter  spring. 

Then  cried  they.  “ Here  we  die  of  thirst,  unless 
God  turn  this  bitter  sweet !’’  And,  murmuring, 

They  call’d  it  Marah.  Nor  can  speech  express 
More  bitterness. 


ART  IN  THE  MAGAZINES. 

MRS.  Martha  J.  Lamb  makes  a feature,  and  a very  attractive  feature,  of 
the  “ Walters  Art  Collection”  in  the  April  Matjazine  of  American 
History.  In  the  handsome,  quiet  city  of  Baltimore,  no  institution  is  more 
publicly  in  the  mouths  of  people  than  the  “ Walters  Gallery.”  But  W.  F. 
Walters  has  a far  larger  significance  than  as  the  beautifler  of  Baltimore  and 
the  educator  of  its  peoplo  in  the  noblest  achievements  of  art.  He  has  found 
time  in  his  life  as  a most  successful  iiiau  of  affairs,  to  play  the  rote  of  Maxtenna 
to  the  young  artists  of  two  continents  by  financial  recognition  and  by  an 
inspiring  appreciation  of  their  work. 

Art  with  Mr.  Walters  is  not  the  hobby  of  a dilettante  retired  business 
mail.  Ho  Ik* gun  his  collection  before  the  foundation  of  his  fortune  was 
laid,  and  has  made  a careful  ami  scientific  study  of  the  subject  through  ft 
lifetime. 

This  Baltimore  collection  has  masterpieces  by  Turner,  Baron  Leys,  Alma- 
Tadema.  Delarocho,  Corot,  Millet  .Rousseau,  l)upr£,  Meissonier,  and  other 
immortals  whom  it  would  lx*  a Philistine  act  to  merely  enumerate.  A 
room  is  set  apart  for  the  bronzes  of  Barye.  The  Japane.se  porcelains,  vel- 
vets, bronzes,  etc.,  are  scarcely  surpassed. 

The  many*  thousand  specimens  arc*  arranged  in  chronological  order  so  far 
as  is  possible,  and  the  department  of  ceramics  is  described  in  an  illustrated 
hand-book  which  Mr.  Walters  has  had  prepared. 

Nor  do  all  these  lovely  things  delight  the  eyes  of  connoisseurs  only.  “ Dur- 
ing three  months  of  every  vear,  Mr.  Walters  allows  the  Poor  AsMxuatiou  of 
Btdtimore  to  sell  tickets  of  admission  at  fifty  cents  each,  and  throws  open 
hisdoors  to  the  public.  A worthy  charity  is  thus  enriched,  and  an  opportu- 
nity is  given  to  thousands  of  art  lovers  to  visit  the  galleries.  There  is  no 
art  collection,  public  or  private,  accessible  to  the  people  of  this  country 


POETRY. 

Argosy.— April. 

Two  Lives.  G.  Cotterell. 

Spring  Song.  Emma  RIukIoh. 

Art  Journal.— April. 

The  Hunting  of  Rothlemuir.  (Ulus.)  Gra- 
ham R.  Thomson. 

Century  Magazine.—  April. 

Tl»e  King.  Louise  M.  Sill. 

At  Break  of  Day.  Florence  E.  Coutes 
In  Memoriam,"  Wolcott  Balestier.  J.  R. 

Campbell. 

Khamsin.  C.  Scollard. 

Cornhill  Magazine.— April. 

A Flower  of  Smokeland. 

Cosmopolitan,— April. 

The  Rustle  Dance.  (Illns.>  I.  Batchelor. 

I>uinl»  Katharine  L.  Rates. 

A False  Prophet.  George  Macdonald. 

Frank  Leslie’s  Monthly.— April. 

In  Absence,  n.  Tyrrell. 

Premonitioyt  of  Spring.  Ninette  Lowater. 

Girl's  Own  Paper.— April. 

Night. 

Easter  Messages.  Helen  M.  Burnside. 

Good  Words.- -April. 

The  Harvest  of  the  Sea.  A.  L.  Salmon. 

Tho  Old  Homestead.  (Illus.)  W.  Savage. 

Harper's  Magazine.-  April. 

Death’s  Valley.  Walt  Whitman. 

In  a London  Street.  Ixmise  J.  Guiney. 

Sic  Vos  Non  Vobis.  Madison  Caweiu, 

At  Niiuii-Novgorod.  (Illus.)  Thomas  B. 

Aldrich. 

Irish  Monthly. — April. 

Spring's  Work.  Magdalen  Rock. 

Ladies’  Home  Journal.— April. 

The  Singing  in  God's  Acre.  Eugene  Field. 

Leisure  Hour.— April. 

Because  of  Thee.  Lady  Lindsey. 

Lippincott.— April. 

Song.  Florence  E.  Coates. 

The  Days  of  April.  Isabel  Gordon. 

Longman’s  Magazine.— April. 

Fairy  Gold.  D.  Robertoon. 

Dreamland.  May  Kendal. 

Monthly  Packet.— April. 

A Hymn  of  Confidence.  E.  H.  Coleridge. 

Rose.  Peter  Piper. 

New  England  Magazine. 

Content.  John  B.  Tabb. 

Life  Cycles.  Katherine  C.  Penflcld. 

The  Stormy  Cloud.  Celia  P.  Woo  ley. 

He  was  Good  to  the  Poor.  Allen  E.  Cross. 

The  Ix**son  of  the  Years.  Janire  G.  Burnett. 

In  Childish  Days.  Mary  T.  Earle. 

Retrespoet.  Charles  Gordon  Roger*. 

In  a Summer  Gone  By.  Minna  Irving. 

Outing. —April. 

The  Song  of  Tandem.  Edith  Alton. 

Overland  Monthly.— April. 

At  tho  Mission  Dolores.  Ella  M.  Sexton. 

Crepuseolum.  Frank  Norris. 

In  ('amp.  Herliort  Boshford. 

In  the  Caflon.  Florence  E.  Pratt. 

Quiver.— April. 

A Forest  Evensong.  (111.)  A.  L.  Salmon. 
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Scot!  Magazine.  -April. 
She  or  I.  Patrick  P.  Alexander. 


Scribner's  Magazine.— April. 

An  Egytian  Banquet.  T.  \V  Higginson. 

Sunday  at  Home.— April. 

An  Easter  Sonnet.  Ellen  T.  Fowler. 
Lines  Written  in  Ulneta*.  Dean  Bui-kod. 


Sunday  Magazine.— April. 

The  Watchers  at  the  Gate.  (Illus.;  Sarah 
Dondney. 

Moorland  Rocks,  dllus.)  J.  Hutton. 


Temple  Bar.— April. 

To  April.  Mary  Furlong. 

The  Three*  Bud*.  Florence  Henniker 
April  Month. 


ART  TOPICS. 


A I be  ma  rl  e . — April. 

Tho  Influence  of  Photography  on  Art.  W. 
B.  Richmond. 

Art  Amateur.— tx>ndon.  April. 
Hebert  Herkodior.  < Hina.  > 

Crayon  Portraiture.  F.  Fowler. 
Wood-carving.  (Ulus.  \ Lily  Marshall. 

The  Spitzcr  Museum.  (Illus.)  VIII. 
Suggestions  About  Screens.  (Mum.) 

Art  Interchange.— April. 

Modern  German  Artists.  * 

L*  Academic  Julian. 


Art  Journal.— London.  April. 
Spring.  Etching  after  J.  R.  Wegnelin. 

Sir  A.  H.  Layara.  dllus.)  J.  F.  Boye*. 
Paris  Pleasure  Resorts.  - II.  The  Marne, 
dllus.) 

Tho  Decoration  of  the  House.— IV.  Furni- 
ture. dllus.  > A.  Vallance. 

Nottingham  and  Derby  Art  Museums.  (II- 
lusj  II.  M.  Cundall. 

Atlantic  Monthly.— April. 

Some  Notes  on  French  Impressionism. 
Cecilia  Waern. 


Atalantm.-  April. 

Tho  Autograph  Portraits  Gallery  in  Flor- 
ence. (Ulus.)  Helen  Zimmern. 

Century  Magazine.—  April 

Lorenzo  Lotto.  (Ulus.)  W.  G.  Stillman. 

Did  tho  Greeks  Paint  their  Sculptures  f 
dllus.)  E.  Robinson. 

Classical  Picture  Gallery.— London.  April. 

Reproduction**  of  Twelve  Masterpieces  from 
the  Galleries  of  Europe:  “Christ  Taken 
Captive,"  by  Hans  Holbein,  the  Elder  ; 
"Madonna  and  Child,"  by  Correggio; 
"St.  John  and  Bt.  Peter,"  by  Albrecht 
Dtirer.  etc. 

Magazine  of  Art.— London.  April. 

"The  Old  8tory."  Photogravnre  after  L. 
Alma-Tadema. 

Stanhope  A.  Forbes.  A.R.A.  With  Portrait 
and  Illustrations.  Marion  Hop  worth 
Dixon. 

Glimpses  of  Artist  Life  : Press  Day  and 
Critics.— I.  dllus.)  M.  H.  Spiel mann. 

Wall-Paper  Decoration.  (Illus.)  I^-wis  F. 
Day. 

8ir  George  Reid.  (Mas.)  Prof.  B.  Brown. 

Painter-Etching. 

Art  Treasures  of  the  ComMie  Frnncnise.  - 
II.  dllus.)  Theodore  Child. 

Irish  Types  and  Traits,  dllus.)  Katharine 
Tynan. 

Munaey'a  Magazine.— April. 

Famous  Artists  and  their  Work.— IV.  Hans 
Makart,  C.  Stuart  Johnson. 


Scribner's  Magazine.— April. 

Charles  Keene,  of  Punch.  (Mua.)  G.  8. 
Layard. 


whore  so  many  real  treosun*s  may  1h?  enjoyed,  and  no  private  art  collection 
in  any  quarter  of  the  world  of  such  maguifleent  proportions  and  genuine- 
value.  It  is  veritably  a connoisseur's  collection,  or  rather,  as  we  hat* 
seen,  it  is  a connoisseur's  collection  of  collections— a masterly  triumph  in 

the  art  of  collecting Every  year  public  interest  in  this 

varied  collection  increases,  and  more  and  more  travelers  come  from  afar 
to  taste  of  its  never-failing  springs  of  pleasure,  inspiration  and  instruc- 
tion.*’ 


The  Whistler  Exhibition,  which  was  opened  last  month  in  London, 
has  been  the  occasion  of  a considerable  amount  of  criticism  of  that 
artist.  Whatever  l»e  the  merits  or  demerits  of  Mr.  Whistler  as  a isunter. 
he  has  the  faculty  of  exciting  idolutry  on  the  port  of  a select  company  of 
his  disciples.  This  faculty  is  j**rhni>H  quite  as  remarkable  as  any  of  his 
pictun*s,  and  therefore  we  quote,  as  a sample  of  it,  the  cliwing jiassage  of 
Mr.  Walter  Sickerts  article  on  "Whistler  To-day"  in  the  Fortnightly 
/frriVic  for  April  : 

"The  ‘ Nocturne  in  Blue  and  Silver—  Bognor,'  again,  can  never  be  «rr- 
i mssed . Tho  blue  of  the  summer  sen.  growing  black  with  intensity  at  the 
horizon,  the  silent  stars,  the  ghostly  wreaths  of  cloud  trailing'  in  the 
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watery  sky.  Four  little  boats  hover  like  great  moths  and  melt  tbrir 
phantom  sails  in  a dusky  sea.  Three  show  lights  that  glimmer  on  the 
water.  Though  it  is  night,  it  is  light  enough  to  see  the  white  foam  turned 
over  by  the  t»ows  of  the  two  nearer  boats.  That  on  the  far  right  is 
about  under  your  very  eyes,  leaving  a white  truck  in  the  wondrous  wat«  r 
The  waves  creep  in  while  they  seem  not  to  move,  except  where  they  curl 
and  break  and  tumble  at  vour  f»i*t  on  a dusky  shore.  You  are  consoioo*. 
at  the  water's  edge,  of  shadowy  figures  going  about  their  mysteries*- 
business  with  tin*  night.  All  these  things  and  a million-fold  more  are  rt- 
preswod  in  this  immortal  canvas  with  a power  and  a tenderness  that  I hare 
never  seen  elsewhere.  The  whole  soul  of  the  universe  is  in  the  picture— 
the  whole  spirit  of  beauty.  It  is  an  exemplar  and  a summary  or  all  art. 
It  is  an  act  of  divine  creation.  The  man  that  has  created  it’  is  thereby 
alone  immortal  a thousand  times  over.  Who  are  we  that  we  should  scrih* 
ble  and  nag  at  him  ! " 

Let  no  one  object  to  Mr.  Sickert’s  hyperbole.  It  is  but  the  incen« 
which  u devotee  oilers  at  his  idol's  shrine. 
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THE  NEW  BOOKS. 

RECENT  AMERICAN  AND  ENGLISH  PUBLICATIONS. 


POLITICS,  ECONOMICS,  AND  SOCIOLOGY. 


A Call  to  Action.  An  Interpretation  of  the  Great  Up- 
rising, its  Source  and  Causes.  By  J times  B.  Weaver. 
12mo.  pp.  445.  Des  Moines,  Iowa  : Published  by  the 
Author. 

It  Lh  not  unlikely  that  General  Jaimes  B.  Weaver,  of  Iowa, 
may  be  the  presidential  nominee  at  Omaha  on  July  4th  of  the 
People's  party.  Mr.  Weaver  is  a man  of  (jreat  eloquence  and 
of  a long  public  experience,  which  has  only  served  to  deepen 
his  intense  conviction  that  the  money  power  and  the  great 
corporate  interests  in  general  are  threatening  the  American 
republic  with  destruction.  The  title  of  Mr.  weaver's  book 
is  somewhat  misleading,  and  the  work  in  published  directly 
by  Mr  Weaver  at  lie*  Moines.  Io»*a,  rather  than  through  one 
or  the  more  prominent  publishing  houses  of  the  country.  But 
to  pronounce  this  work  either  trivial  or  feeble  would  show 
lack  of  fair  mindudness  or  else  luck  of  discernment.  It  con- 
tains a series  of  iiowerful  essays  upon  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic condition  of  the*  United  Status  tkaaed  upon  recent  history. 
The  lint  essay  is  upon  the  Senate,  the  second  ujkiii  the  Speaker 
of  the  House,  the?  third  upon  the  Supreme  Court,  the  fourth 
upon  the  disposal  of  jmhlir  lands  with  particular  reference 
to  railway  grants,  ana  the  others  succcusively  treat  of  finan- 
cial history,  monetary  problems,  political  methods,  growth  of 
great  fortunes,  rise  of  the  private  mercenaries  known  as  " the 
Pinkertons."  trusts,  banks,  transportation  questions,  etc.,  etc. 
One  may  not  agree  in  all  respects  with  Mr.  Weaver’s  opinions 
and  conclusions,  but  only  a very  stupid  or  very  ungenerous 
opponent  would  think  or  denying  the  cumulative  force  and 
tne  great  vigor  and  ability  shown  in  this  work. 


The  Silver  Situation  in  the  United  States.  By  F.  W. 
Taussig,  LL.B.,  Ph.D.  Paper,  8vo,  pp.  118.  Balti- 
more : American  Economic  Association.  75  cents. 

The  newest  of  the  publications  of  the  American  Economic 
Association  is  a monograph  upon  the  tdlvnr  question  by  Pro- 
fessor F W.  Taussig,  of  Harvard  University.  Beginning  with 
the  silver  coinage  of  1H7M,  Professor  Taussig  reviews  our  ex- 
perience up  to  date.  He  analyzes  the  argument  for  silver  in 
order  to  refute  it.  Professor  Taussig's  presentation  is  very 
clear  and  accurate,  and  the  publication  bears  so  directly  upon 
the  most  recent  and  practical  phases  of  the  whole  subject  that 
it  ought  to  be  extensively  circulated. 


The  Question  of  Silver.  By  Louis  R.  Ehrich.  44  Questions 
of  the  Day”  aeries.  12mo,  pp.  115.  New  York  : G. 
P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  75  cents. 

A book  by  a Colorado  man  opposing  free  silver  coinage 
was  hardly  to  have  been  expected  just  now,  but  Mr.  Ehrich 
stoutly  combats  the  monetary  doctrines  that  prevail  in  hia 
region.  The  brochure  is  popularly  written  and  is  not  a close 
economic  presentation  like  Professor  Taussig's,  but  it  is  in- 
telligent and  timely. 

Ten  Men  of  Money  Island  ; or.  The  Primer  of  Finance.  By 
S.  F.  Norton.  12mo,  pp.  1445.  Chicago  : F.  J.  Schulte 
& Co.  #1. 

From  Chicago  comes  still  another  little  work  intended  to 
me**t  the  present  political  interest  in  the  money  question,  and 
written  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Third  party's  financial 
programme.  The  discussion  of  money  is  thrown  into  the  form 
of  a narrative  of  the  experiences  of  a company  of  men  who  go 
to  an  island  in  the  Pacific  and  there  build  up  an  industrial  so- 
ciety, Apparently  the  author  has  never  read  David  A.  Wells' 
tittle  book  "Robinson  Crusoe's  Money."  which  Was  con- 
structed niton  the  same  plan.  The  experience  of  Mr.  Norton's 
islanders,  however,  loads  to  precisely  opposite  conclusions 
from  th<*«e  which  were  deduced  from  experiences  u|xm  Mr. 
Wells'  island.  The  Money  Island  men  reached  jirosperity  and 
luripines  by  adopting  tin*  following  programme:  Giving  up 
gold  and  silver  and  using  government  (tuper  monev  alone  : 
government  loans  direct  to  the  people : a graduated  income 
tax  : no  government  interest  l tearing  debts : the  repeal  of  all 
laws  for  debt  collection  . and  the  aUtlition  of  the  debt  and 
credit  system  In  trade,  with  the  enactment  of  various  lawn 
tending  tothecqualizatn  n of  property. 


The  Theory  of  Dynamic  Economics.  By  Simon  N.  Pat- 
ten, Ph.D.  Paper.  Svo,  pp.  158.  Philadelphia : The 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  81. 

Til  is  country  has  produced  few  economists  of  keener 
philosophic  insight  and  more  original  qualities  of  mind  than 
Professor  Simon  N.  Patten,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
In  the  economic  publications  of  that  institution  Professor  Pat- 
ten now  gives  the  public  his  theory  of  dynamic  economics. 
Professor  Patten's  present  work  is  too  abstract  and  philosoph- 
ical to  admit  of  any  off  hand  explanation  as  to  its  method  and 
results.  Suffice  It  to  miv  that  he  follows  in  general  what  may 
be  called  the  German  school  of  economic  thought,  as  opposed 
’to  the  orthodox  English  school,  although  as  an  original 
thinker  ho  follows  no  masters  slavishly. 

The  Prison  Question.  By  Charles  H.  Reeve.  8vo,  pp.  194. 
Plymouth,  Ind.  : C.  H.  Reeve.  $1.25. 

Another  of  the  excellent  books  that  come  to  us  from  the 
West  this  month  is  Mr.  Charles  H.  Reeves’  work  upou  tho 
prison  question,  which  is  characterized  upon  the  title  page  as 
a theoretical  and  philosophical  review  of  some  matters  re- 
lating to  (*rime.  punishment,  prisons  and  reformation  of  con- 
victs, with  a glance  at  mental,  social  and  political  conditions, 
and  some  suggestions  about  causes  and  the  prevention  of 
crime  and  tho  production  of  criminals."  It  would  be  useful  if 
every  one  who  has  thought  a little  and  read  a little  upon  this 
grave  problem  of  the  treatment  of  crime  and  criminals,  and 
who  is  willing  to  know  more,  would  read  Mr.  Reeves'  book  de- 
liberately and  carefully  in  order  to  appreciate  the  true  War- 
ing of  the  issues  involved,  and  in  order  to  understand  what  all’ 
the  soundest  and  ablest  thinkers  of  the  day  regard  as  the  nat- 
ural or  psychological  method  of  the  treatment  of  criminals. 

Farming  Corporations.  By  Wilbur  Aldrich.  12mo,  pp. 
888.  New  York  : W.  Aldrich  & Co.,  120  Brood  wav. 
81. 

Mr.  Aldrich  has  thought  out  in  great  detail  a scheme 
under  which  farmers  may  increase  their  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness by  uniting  to  form  farming  corporations,  which  shall  in- 
clude a considerable  number  of  neighboring  fanners,  and  jper- 
ate  upon  a large  scale.  The  book  is  ingenious  and  interest- 
ing. With  various  modifications  the  idea  has  been  frequently 
attempted  already.  Doubtless  the  future  will  witness  a con- 
siderable tendency  toward  some  form  of  agricultural  co-oper- 
ation. 

The  Behring  Sea  Controversy.  By  Stephen  Berrien  Stan- 
ton, Ph.D.  12mo,  pp.  102.  New  York : Albert  B. 
King. 

Mr.  Stanton  has  rendered  us  a real  and  valuable  service 
by  presenting  in  a brief  but  accurate  and  lawyerlike  manner 
tne  principal  legal  and  diplomatic  facts  involved  iu  the  Behring 
Sea  controversy.  He  reject*  all  claims  to  peculiar  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  Behring  Sea.  but  sees  some  hope  for  tho  American 
case  in  the  argument  that  the  good  of  mnnkiud  requires  the 
preservation  of  the  seal  herd,  which,  without  some  kind  of 
regulation  such  as  the  United  States  has  exercised,  would  al 
ready  have  become  extinct. 

Dictionary  of  Political  Economy.  Edited  by  R.  H.  Inglia 
Palgmve,  F.R.S.  Part  U.  Beoke—  Chaniborlnyne. 
Octavo,  pp.  128.  New  York  : Macmillan  & Co.  $1. 

Mr.  PalgraveVi  “dictionary,’’  which  might  better  per- 
haps  have  wen  called  an  encyclopedia  of  political  economy,  is 
appearing  in  parts.  the  second  of  which  is  before  us.  It  de- 
serves high  praise  for  Its  thoroughness  and  accuracy,  and  foi 
its  international  breadth.  The  present  part  has  an  excellent 
article  upon  the  United  Census  by  Professor  Richmond  Mayo- 
Kniith  of  Columbia  College,  and  one  upon  census  taking  in  gen- 
eral by  Professor  Edgeworth  of  Oxford. 

The  Financial  History  of  Massachusetts.  By  Charles  H. 
J.  Douglas.  Ph.D.  Octavo,  pp.  148.  New  York  : The 
University  Faculty  of  Columbia  College.  $1. 

In  the  volumes  upon  history,  economy  and  public  law  is- 
sued from  time  to  time  by  Columbia  College,  the  newest  is  a 
Financial  History  of  Massachusetts  in  the  period  preceding 
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the  Revolutionary  war.  It  in  a scholarly  ami  well-digested 
piece  of  historicu economic  imiuiry.  by  Charles  H J.  Douglas. 
Ph  D.,  one  of  the  fellows  in  (tolitical  science  at  Columbia. 

Essays  on  Ruud  Making  and  Maintenance  and  Road  Laws. 
Edited  by  Lewis  M.  Haupt.  Octavo,  pp.  335.  Phila- 
delphia : Henry  Carey  Baird  & Co. 

There  ha*  come  to  our  table  a valuable  collection  of 
essays  on  road  making  and  maintenance  and  rood  laws,  the 
volume  containing  a numlier  of  patten*  written  in  consequence 
of  the  offer  of  a prize  by  Philadelphia  citizens  through  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  for  essays  which  would  promote 
the  movement  for  better  roads.  Few  economic  movements 
now  on  foot  in  this  country  are  more  itnjsirtant  than  this  one. 
which  DTUpows  to  give  us  a gixid  system  of  country  roods  in 
place  of  the  miserable  highways  now  commonly  exi'sting. 


ESSAYS,  CRITICISM  AND  BELLES-LETTRES. 
English  Writers.  An  Attempt  Toward  u History  of 
English  Literature.  By  Henry  Morley.  Vol.  VIII. 
12mo,  pp.  4lfci.  New  York  : Cassell  Publishing  Com- 
pany. $1.50. 

Professor  Morlcv’s  work,  commenced  in  1HK7.  has  now 
reached  its  eighth  volume.  In  the  preface  to  the  whole  work 
be  stated  his  intention  of  producing  two  volumes  per  year,  but 
the  magnitude  of  his  task  has  proved  greater  than  was  antici- 
pated, and  he  now  horns*  to  complete  his  labors  by  1HC  The 
Mile  title  of  the  volume  before  us  is  “ From  Surrey  to  Spanner." 
and  covers  the  years  l.r»40  #*).  The  Interest  of  the  work  with 
the  general  reading  public  will  proltably  date  from  thus  install 
ment.  Knowledge  of  literature  before  l.ViS  is  almost  confined 
to  scholars,  and  it  is  only  with  the  acceasion  of  ElizaU'tli  that 
general  interest  commences.  In  some  " I^ast  Leaves." describ- 
ing his  future  plans.  Prof.  Morley  foreshadows  that  the  forth- 
coming two  volumes  will  deal  with  Hpenser  and  .Shak»]<oara, 
and  that  the  succeeding  will  each  deal  in  no  far  as  jMjssible  with 
the  lifetime  of  a generation. 

An  Author's  Love.  Being  the  Unpublished  Letters  of 
Prosper  Melinite's  “ Inconnue."  New  Edition,  12mo, 
pp.  358.  New  York  : Macmillan  & Co.  $1. 

Under  this  title.  "An  Author’s  Love,”  the  Messrs.  Mac- 
millan publish  a translation  of  the  letters  of  Pmaper  M^rt 
mte’a  " Inconnuo,"  the  apixvtrancc  of  which  made  so  great  a 
sensation  in  Paris  three  or  four  years  ago.  It  was  in  l«T4  that 
M^rimce’s  " Lettrea  k mio  Ineonnue”  were  given  to  the  puli- 
lic.  and  the  mystery  that  surrounded  them,  not  less  than  their 
striking  literary  qualities  and  their  freouent  allusions  to 
French  and  English  literary  people  of  prominence,  made  them 
the  talk  of  the  day.  It  was  asserted  that  they  were  not  a real 
correspondence,  but  the  subsequent  appearance  of  letters  pur 
porting  to  have  been  written  to  the  distinguished  Frenchman 
by  his  mysterious  lady  friend  closed  the  argument.  The  two 
books  ought,  of  course,  to  be  rend  together. 

The  Presumption  of  Sex  and  Other  Papers.  By  Oscar  Fay 
Adams.  12mo,  pp.  149.  Boston  : Lee  & Shepard.  $1. 

Mr.  Oscar  Fay  Adams,  in  a brief  minor  paper  in  the 
North  Atnrrican  Review  some  time  ago.  called  women  the 
"mannerless  sex.”  He  was  criticised  for  it.  and  he  has  ac- 
cordingly proceeded  to  write  other  brief  essays,  in  which  he 
treap*  of  the  vulgar  sex,  the  ruthless  sex.  the  brutal  si  x and 
our  dreadful  American  manners.  It  should  bo  explained  that 
Mr.  Adams  regards  the  masculine  as  the  brutal  and  also  as  the 
vulgar  sex.  and  that  he  regards  the  feminine  os  the  manner 
li-ss  and  also  as  the  ruthless  sex.  Thee*.*  essays  are  exceedingly 
slight,  yet  they  make  some  useful  reflections  upon  current 
manners. 


Mary  Woolstonecraft's  Vindication  of  the  Rights  of 
Women.  Edited  by  Elisabeth  Robins  Pennell.  Oc- 
tavo, pp.  282.  London  : Walter  Scott.  Is.  Cd. 


This,  the  first  issue  of  the  Scott  Library,  is  a republication 
of  a book  ruinous  in  its  day  and  memorable  as  one  of  the  flrst 
uutsi token  utterance®  of  a woman  as  to  the  position  of  women. 

A philosophising  serpent ’’she  was  called  l.v  Horace  Wal- 
pole. for  the  lx  lioness  of  her  ideas,  and  was  branded  as  n social 
outcast  for  expressing  opinions  w hich  to  most  women  of  to- 
dav  would  seem  conservative  and  commonplace.  The  Scott 
lish  literature,  and  is  liound  in  a plain  serviceable  cover 
Library  is  to  consist  of  a series  of  wi  ll-known  works  in  Eng 

Defoe’s  Minor  Novels.  Edited  by  George  Saintsbury. 
lflrno,  pp.  832.  London  : Percival  & Co.  3s.  lid. 

The  habit  of  extracting  from  an  anthor’s  works  is  gener 
ally  very  questionable,  but  with  Defoe  it  is  almost  necraarv 
so  voluminous  and  so  formless  were  his  writings.  The  age  is 
too  prone  to  forget  that  Defoe's  claim  to  being  u mim  of  letters 


and  of  genius  did  not  n*«t  on  the  authorship  of  “ Robinara 
Crusoe  “ alone,  and  the  five  novels  selected  from  in  this  vol- 
ume are  among  the  l«est  of  his  work  : were  indeed  called  into 
1 icing  by  the  success  of  ••  Robinson  Crusoe,"  for  Defoe  worked 
his  literature  as  a business— wrote  only  what  his  public  deal  red. 
None  of  these  novels,  either,  are  altogether  lievond  the  stigox 
of  coarseness,  autre  trmim  autr *■  tmruo,  so  that  tbe  general 
reader  owes  much  gratitude  to  Mr.  Saintsbury.  " Captain 
Singleton"  details  the  adventures  of  u private.  * t<4oorl 
Jack  " of  a thief,  and  " Roxana  and  " Moll  linden*  **  of  ladk-s 
of  more  than  doubtful  character. 

Books  and  Bookmen  ami  Old  Friends.  By  Andrew  Lang. 

New  York  : Longmans,  Green  & Co.  $1. 

How  delightful  an  essayist  Mr.  I^ang  is  in  his  liewt  mnrd 
can  well  be  seen  from  these  two  volumtv*.  which  form  tbe 
second  and  third  of  a new  edition  of  his  works.  " B*  and 
Bookmen  " is  a collection  of  Ixiokixh  essay  a ; "Old  Friends" 
are  essays  in  epistolary  parody.  Did  the  persona  in  cuntcm- 
porary  novels  never  meet  * asks  Mr.  Lang.  It  is  likely,  althisigh 
no  novelist  has  chronicled  such  meetings.  Even  Mr.  I«ang 
doM  not  essay  this,  but  he  gives  ns  the  letters  which  one  char 
actor  wrote  to  another.  Thus  Olive  Now  come  write*  to 
Arthur  Fendenni*.  Mrs.  Gamp  to  Mrs.  Prig.  Monsieur  Leooq 
to  Ins]HM‘tor  Bucket,  and  Count  Fusco  to  Samuel  Pickwick 
Numerous  other  letters  there  are.  some  addressed  by  char 
ucter  to  novelist,  and  all  alike  pieaging,  ami  marked  with  all 
Mr.  Lang  s happy  grace  of  style. 


MR.  ANDREW  LANG. 

Faces  and  Place#.  By  Henry  W.  Lucy.  Octavo,  pp.  202. 
London  : Henry  & Co.  8b.  fid. 

A volume  of  essays  on  various  subjects.  illustrated  with 
portraits  of  the  author  and  of  Col.  Fred  Burnaby,  the  subject 
of  the  flrst  paper.  The  article.  “To  th<*>e  Alxmt  to  Become 
Journalist  a*'  is.  perhaps  the  most  interesting,  and  should  le 
read  by  all  aspirants  for  literary  fame.  Mr.  H.  W.  Lucy  knows 
us  much  as  any  man  living  of  the  difficulties  of  a journalistic 
career,  so  that  he  is  specially  adapted  for  the  post  of  adviser 
He  points  out  that  nothing  can  be  done  in  journalism  except 
by  hard  work,  and  that  the  beginner  must  depend  on  his  own 
exertions  and  merits  alone  to  obtain  a jmeitiuii  on  a (taper. 


HISTORY. 

Problems  in  Greek  History.  By  J.  P.  Mnhnffy,  M.A.,  D.D. 
12mo,  pp.  2G4.  New  York  : Macmillan  & Co.  $250. 

This  is  a survey  of  the  present  state  of  knowledge  and 
of  theory  with  regard  to  Greek  history.  Readers  of  Mr 
Mnhaffy'a  other  hooks  will  know  that  his  interest  in  the  snb 
joct  begins  with  the  earliest  (xmsible  date,  and  is  carried  down 
to  a jieriud  later  than  tbe  researches  of  many  scholars.  On 
bis  way  from  one  point  to  the  other  he  has  something  to  teQ 
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us  about  Homer  and  about  Orote,  about  the  myths  and  about 
Dr.  Schliemann.  al*>ut  Alexander  and  about  Proysen  ; and 
what  ho  says  in  always  fresh  and  worth  listening  to.  This  in  a 
real  book. 

A History  of  Greece.  By  Evelyn  Abbott.  Vol  II.  Lon- 
don : Longmans.  10k.  fid. 

Mr.  Abbott  ban  now  carried  his  history  of  Greece  (includ- 
ing Grwk  Sicily  and  Greek  Italy ) down  to  about  445  B.C.  He 
deals  fully  with  the  Persian  wars  ( whose  great  events  are  here 
lUnstruted  by  convenient  niuiw).  and  with  the  rise  of  the 
Atlienian  Empire,  and  the  other  circumstances  which  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He  gives  a good  ac- 
count of  those  quota- lists  or  tribute-lists,  the  text  of  which  has 
been  constituted  since  Groto  wrote,  and  which  have  thrown 
bo  much  light  ou  the  internal  history  of  the  empire  of  Athens. 

A Brief  History  of  the  Hawaiian  People.  By.  W.  J.  Alex- 
ander. 12mo,  pp.  341.  New  York : The  American 
Book  Company. 

Mr.  Alexander's  history  of  the  Hawaiian  people  is  pub 
liahcd  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Hawaiian 
kingdom,  and  is  the  only  book  in  existence  that  covers  the 
ground.  It  is  a comitcndium  of  historical  and  general  informa- 
tion about  the  islands  and  their  people.  It  is  particularly 
timely,  inasmuch  as  the  relations  between  the  United  Stated 
and  Hawaii  grow*  constantly  more  intimate.  The  frontispiece, 
by  the  way.  is  an  excellent  portrait  of  Her  Majesty  Queen 
Llliuokalani  reproduced  without  credit  from  a copyrighted 
artiole  in  Tuk  Review  op  Reviews. 

Graphic  Chronology.  By  R.  W.  Western.  London  : T. 
Ate  Unwin.  2b. 

The  aim  of  this  modest  little  volume  Is  very  praisworthy. 
Say.  for  example,  that  one  who  wishes  to  see  who  were  the 
contemporaries  of  Defoe.  One  turns  to  the  page  devoted  to 
tne  quarter  of  a century  commencing  with  1700,  and  im- 
mediately a mental  picture  of  the  period  is  conjured  up  before 
the  reader,  who  simply  sees  on  the  page  liefore  him  the  names 
erf  the  men  whuse  names  are  well  known  grouped  under  the 
headings  to  which  they  belong  «>..  rulers,  poets,  statesmen, 
engineers,  painters,  etc.  As  far  as  we  can  see,  the  scheme  is 
well  carried  out. 


BIOORAPHY  AND  MEMOIRS. 

The  Life  of  Charles  Sumner,  Tlie  Scholar  in  Politics.  By 
Archibald  H.  Grimke.  12ino.  pp.  414.  New  York: 
Funk  & W agnails  (Jo.  $1.50. 

The  latest  volume  in  the  “ American  Reformers  " aeries 
is  Mr.  Archibald  Orimke’s  Life  of  Charles  Sumner,  the  Scholar 
In  Politics.  Mr.  Grimke'a  “Sumner"  is  a companion  of  his 
**  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  the  Abolitionist.”  In  the  one  book 
be  hod  undertaken  to  give  a view'  of  the  moral  forces  which 
combined  to  achieve  the  downfall  of  slavery,  while  in  the  lift* 
of  Sumner  the  political  side  of  the  contest  has  chiefly  occu 
pied  his  attention.  The  book  Is  popular  and  eulogistic  rather 
than  disiAssionate  and  critical,  but  it  is  an  intelligent  and 
stirring  surrey  of  the  public  life  and  services  of  one  of  the 
heroes  of  American  history. 

Ignax  von  DdHinger.  By  Dr.  Emil  Michael.  Paper,  pp. 
GOO.  Innsbruck : Fel.  Rauch.  G marks. 

A critical  biography  in  reply  to  two  books  on  Dr  DGllin 
ger  bv  F-  H.  Reuseh.  Prof.  Michael  describes,  from  Dr.  Dili 
Unger's  own  writings,  the  Doctor’s  development  during  the 
last  thirty  years  of  his  life. 

William  Wordsworth  : The  Story  of  his  Life.  By  James 
M.  Hath  or  land.  Octavo,  pp.  342.  London : Elliott 

Stock. 

The  second  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  a modest  and 
valuable  biography.  Mr.  Sutherland  is  hardly  os  happy  in  his 
critical  remarks  as  he  is  in  marshalling  the  chief  facts  of  the 
groat  poet's  life. 

A Memoir  of  Honors  de  Balzac.  Compiled  and  Written 
by  Katharine  Prescott  Wormeley.  12mo,  pp.  870. 
Boston:  Boberts  Brothers.  $1.50. 

The  study  of  standard  French  fiction  has  within  the  post 
few  years  steadily  been  gaining  ground  in  the  United  States, 
and  Balzac  especially  has  boon  in  request,  as  the  librarians  of 
all  leading  libraries  will  testify.  The  present  biography  is  in 
part  translation,  in  part  compilation,  and  in  part  the  original 
work  of  Katharine  Prescott  Wormeley.  It  is  eurcfully  and 
thoroughly  done,  and  there  is  nothing  else  in  English  on  Bal 
zoo  that  la  com  (Arable  with  it. 


C.  H.  Spurgeon.  By  Jesse  Page.  Octavo,  pp.  100.  Lon- 
don : S.  W.  Partridge.  Is.  fid. 

A popular  illustrated  biography  by  an  author  whose  pre- 
vious essays  in  short  biography  have  won  weU  merited  praise. 


POETRY  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

Marah.  By  Owen  Meredith,  ldnio,  pp.  212.  New  York: 
Longmans,  Green  & Co.  $1.50. 

The  old-time  readers  and  admirers  of  Owen  Meredith  will 
certainly  be  attracted  by  this  new  volume  of  poems  written  in 
leisure  hours  during  the  (Mist  year  or  two.  As  Lady  Lytton 
explain*  in  the  preface,  the  volume  was  in  proof-sheets  at  the 
time  of  Lord  Lytton 'a  death.  He  was  occupied  during  the 
last  few  weeks  of  his  life  In  revising  them,  and  would  nave 
further  corrected  them  if  he  had  survived.  The  volume*  are 
so  arranged  as  to  form  a connected  whole  and  to  be  read  con- 
secutively. Lady  Lytton  explains  that  a longer  and  more 
elaborate  poetical  work  is  also  ready  for  publication,  but  it 
was  intended  that  these  shorter  poems  should  be  given  to  the 
public  first. 


The  Foresters  : Robin  Hood  and  Maid  Marian.  By  Lord 
Alfred  Tennyson.  12tno,  pp.  150.  New  York  : Mat'- 
millan  & Co.  $1.25. 

This  volume  has  been  received  by  the  critics  with  some- 
thing very  like  disappointment,  and  we  must  confess  to  shar- 
ing their  chief  objections.  The  whole  story  of  Robin  H<x*d 
and  Maid  Marian  is  here  so  attenuated  that  we  fear  that  "The 
Foresters  " will  add  but  little  to  the  Laureate's  reputation. 
The  lyrics,  however,  save  the  volume.  Some  are  exceedingly 
charming,  as,  for  Instance,  "Love  Flew  in  at  tho  Window, 
and  " To  Sleep  ! to  Hleep  ! the  long  bright  day  is  dene."  In 
his  treatment  of  the  story  Lord  Tennyson  keeps  very  closely 
to  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Thomas  Love  Peacock,  but  the  play 
is  so  short  that  very  little  room  is  left  for  characterizations 
and  lengthened  descriptions. 


Potipkar's  Wife.  By  Sir  Edwin  Arnold.  Octavo,  pp.  13& 
London : Longmans.  5s. 

This  is  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  at  his  best.  His  “Light  of 
Asia  ” was  a success,  for  in  it  he  broke  fresh  ground,  but  the 
“Light  of  tho  World"  was  comparatively  a failure  : it  was 
too  ambitions  for  his  muse.  The  poems  in  the  preneat  volume 
are  short  and  slight,  on  subjects  which  8ir  Edwin  has  made 
his  own.  “ Potiphar's  Wife  " is  the  most  ambitious,  but  not 
the  most  successful.  Personally  we  prefer  “To  a Pair  of 
Egyptian  Slippers,”  charming  verses  which  first  appeared  in 
the  defunct  Universal  Review,  and  which  should  bring  success 
to  any  volume  of  poems.  The  Japunone  i>oem»  take  up  the 
major  part  of  the  volume,  and  are  very  pretty,  more  espe- 
cially the  “ Grateful  Foxes,  a Japanese  Story,  in  the  Japanese 
Manner."  One  poem  in  tho  volume,  “ Tho  Egyptian  Princess.  ’ 
is  reminiscent  in  its  nature  of  Macaulay.  Two  stirring  battle 
pieces,  “The  Topsail  of  the  Victory,”  and  “ Tho  Frigate  Endy 
mion  ” are  but  tolerable  ; and  on  tho  whole  tho  volume  is 
excellent,  and  will  rank  among  the  bust  of  Sir  Edwin  Arnold's 
works. 


The  Leading  Poets  of  Scotland.  By  Walter  J.  Kayo,  M.  A. 
Octavo,  pp.  314.  London  : Simpkin,  Mar* hall  & Co. 

Scotsmen  will  have  reason  to  thank  Mr.  Kaye  for  this 
volume  of  selections  from  representative  poets  of  thoir  poetic 
country.  In  making  his  selection,  the  editor  has  endeavored 
to  bring  together  “ not  words  which  breathe  the  ‘softer  ’ nos 
■ion.  nor  yet  those  which  carry  ns  into  the  din  of  war,  hut  ‘ 
rather  to  cull,  as  far  as  possible,  the  fresh,  stirring  verso* 
suited  to  youth  or  more  advanced  years,  encouraging  to  manly 
thought  and  action,  inspiriting  for  the  Imttle  of  life."'  No  luu 
than  eighty-seven  poets  are  represented,  and  signed  biograph 
ical  notices  by  various  writers  are  prefixed  to  each  section. 
The  book  contains  many  gems,  some  well  known,  others  less 
familiar. 


Mediaeval  Scottish  Poetry.  Edited  by  George  Todd-Eyre. 

Glasgow  : Win.  Hodge  & Co. 

Mr.  Eyre- Todd's  second  volume  of  the  Abbotsford  Series 
increases  the  interest  revived  of  late  in  early  Scottish  poetry. 
Selections  are  given  from  representative  Scottish  poets,  like 
Henryson.  Dunbar,  and  Gavin  Douglas,  and  the  interest  of 
this  second  volume  is  perhaps  greater  than  t hat  of  tho  first,  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  in  iuo*t  cu*oa  complete  iirietn*  rather 
than  selections  are  quoted.  Besides  the  poems  there  are  care- 
fully-prepared essays,  some  writers  lining  treated  with  minute 
biographical  detail 
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THE  REVIEW  Of  REVIEWS . 


RELIGION  AND  THEOLOGY. 

Har-Mond  ; or.  The  Mountain  of  the  Assembly.  By  Rev. 
O.  D.  Miller,  D.D.  Octavo,  pp.  406.  North  Adams, 
Miw>  : Stephen  M.  Whipple. 

This  in  a work  both  of  patient  erudition  and  of  broad 
original  scholarship.  It*  object  is  to  establish  certain  truths 
regarding  the  Bible,  the  origin  of  man.  the  unity  of  the  race, 
and  Uie  development  of  religion,  from  archaeological  studies, 
chiefly  from  the  Ktandpoint  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions.  The 
author  attempts  to  prove  an  original  primitive  society  of  a 
high  degree  of  culture  and  character:  ne  locates  Eden,  fixe* 
the  existence  of  man  on  the  earth  at  about  twelve  thousand 
years,  and  ovoIvoh  a logical  and  orderly  theory  of  racial  and 
religious  development  up  to  the  culmination  of  all  history 
and  tradition  in  the  appearance  and  mission  of  Christ. 

GodV  Image  in  Man.  Some  Intuitive  Perceptions  of 
Truth  By  Henry  Wood.  ISmo,  pp.  258.  Boston  . 
Lee  & Shepard,  $1. 

Mr  Henry  Wood,  who  has  tried  his  hand  as  an  amateur 
at  economies  and  fiction,  now  presents  the  public  with  a ro 
ligious  work,  which  he  entitles  “God's  Image  in  Man  ; Some 
Intuitive  Perceptions  of  Truth.”  The  chanter-heads  show  tbo 
scope  of  tho  book:  “The  Nature  of  God,”  “Revelation  through 
Nature,”  **  Direct  Revelation.”  “ Biblical  Revelation.”  **  Reve- 
lation through  the  Son.”  "The  Universality  of  Law,”  “The 
Solidarity  of  the  Race,”  “Man's  Dual  Nature.”  “The  Unseen 
Realm,”  “Evolution  as  a Key.”  and  “From  the  Old  to  the 
New  ” The  publishers  in  their  announcement  say  that  “the 
present  groat  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new  in  spiritual 
and  metaphysical  science  Is  presented  with  u glow  which  ts 
thoroughly  unconventional."  The  book  is  profoundly  relig- 
ious in  tone  and  breathes  the  spirit  of  the  so-called  new  ortho 
doxy. 

Christian  Thought  in  Architecture.  By  Barr  Ferroe. 
Privately  printed. 

This.  is.  a.  paper  read  before  the  American  ftociety  of 
Cfcnrch  History  at  its  fourth  annual  meeting  last  December 
at  Washington-  It  is  lieautifully  reprinted  from  the  proceed- 
ings <»f  tin*  society.  It  is  a most  scholarly  discussion  of  tho 
gr.  .it  architecture  of  different  schools  and  periods  in  the  his 
lory  of  the  Christian  Church. 

Light  and  Peace.  By  H.  R.  Reynolds,  D.D.  London : 
Sampson,  Low  & Co.  3s.  fid. 

Dr.  Reynolds,  the  principal  of  the  Oongregationallsts’ 
College  at  (mcahunt,  modestly  disclaims  any  right  to  appear 
auifsigat  the  " Preachers  of  the  Age  “ ; but  tneso  sermons.  ad 
drift'd  to  tho  students  under  his  care,  may  well  be  included 
in  the  scries  under  review.  There  is  a continuity  in  tho  dis 
omrawi.  tho  prominent  idea  being  the  recognition  of  tho 
genuine  relation  that  prevails  lietweon  religious  ideas  and 
holy  living.  Dr.  Reynolds’  abject  is  to  show  that  **  the  intel- 
ligent apprehension  of  tho  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus 
Christ  illumines  the  <larkcst  places  of  our  thought,  our  duty, 
and  our  destiny.” 

Tbo  Faiths  of  the  Peoples.  By  J.  Fitzgerald  Malloy. 
Two  vols.  Loudon  : Ward  & Downey.  21s. 

An  entertaining  and  readable  work,  in  which  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald Molloy.  after  describing  the  various  religions  followed 
in  the  vforl  l.  takes  his  readers  to  a typical  service  of  each. 
Any  one  studying  the  world's  religion  seriously  would  hardly 
goto  thtwo  volumes  for  information,  but  the  general  reader, 
who  likes  to  he  entertained  and  instructed  at  the  same  time, 
will  find  much  to  interest  him. 

Sermon*  Preached  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Chapel.  By  Freder- 
ick Dennison  Maurice.  In  six  volumes.  Vol.  VI. 
l2mo,  pp.  388*  New  York  ; Macmillian  & Co.  $1.25. 

SCIENCE  AND  MEDICINE. 

A Guide  to  Electric  Lighting.  For  the  Use  of  House- 
holders and  Atuateurs.  By  9.  R.  Bottone.  lfimo,  pp. 
189.  New  York  : Macmillan  & Co.  75  cents. 

This  little  work,  by  a distinguished  Italian  electrician,  is 
one  whlffh  might  well  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  intelligent 
young  people  who  desire  to  know  something  of  the  technical 
afifrftcatioiis  of  electricity. 

Consumption  : How  to  Prevent  it  and  How  to  Live  with 
it..  By,  N.  8.  Davis,  Jr.,  A.M.,  M.D.  12mo.  pp  143 
Philadelphia  : Tho  W.  A.  Davis  Co.  75  cents. 

This  httic  work  Is  a clear  and  unteehnical  arconnt  by  an 
experienced  physician  of  the  nature  of  consumption,  aud  of 


the  best  way  to  overcomp  consumptive  tendencies.  It  it 
really  a work  on  hygiene  for  consumptive*.  As  a practical 
book  it  has  decided  value. 

The  Mediterranean  Shores  of  America  ; or,  The  Climatic, 
Physical  and  Meteorological  Conditions  of  Southern 
California.  By  P.  C.  Remondino,  M.D.  Octavo,  pp. 
176.  Philadelphia  : The  F.  A.  Davis  C\>.  $1.25. 

Dr.  Rcmoudino's  work  on  Southern  California  has  par 
tit  ular  reference  to  its  climatic,  physical  and  meteorological 
conditions,  aud  is  a work  to  lie  NOQHMBOld  to  physicians, 
and  also  to  all  invalids  contemplating  a journey  to  California 
in  search  of  health. 

The  Chinese  : Their  Present  and  Future,  Medical,  Political 
and  Social.  By  Robert  Coltman,  Jr.,  M.D. 

Dr.  Colt  naan's  book  upon  the  Chinese  might  with  equal 

firopricty  l*?  classified  with  books  of  travel  or  with  works  re 
ating  popularly  to  the  science  of  medicine.  Dr.  Coltman  is 

{•romiucntly  connected  with  several  important  missionary 
i capital*  and  dispensaries  in  China,  and  his  book  tells  us  how 
th.  Chinese  really  live,  what  their  maladies  are,  and  very 
much  that  is  of  interest  regarding  their  physical  characters 
tic*  as  a race. 

Hospitals  and  Asylums  of  the  World.  By  H.  C.  Burdett 
Four  vols.  London  ; J.  & A.  Churchill. 

This  is  a monumental  work  by  one  of  the  most  Indus 
trious  men  in  Ixmdon.  Mr.  H.  C.  Burdett  is  probably  the  only 
man  who  could  have  completed  so  colossal  a record  of  the 
medical  philanthropy  of  the  world.  It  has  taken  him  more 
than  twelve  year*  to  compile  this  great  descriptive  directory 
of  the  hospitals  and  asylums  of  the  planet,  and  no  one  who 
looks  over  tho  first  two  volumes,  especially  over  the  second, 
with  its  copious  plans  and  illustrations,  will  be  surprised  in 
knowing  that  its  compilation  and  publication  has  cost  not  leas 
than  £$000.  The  first  volume  is  entirely  devoted  to  asylums, 
the  second  to  asylum  construction,  with  plans  and  bihli 
ography.  It  contains  an  account  of  tho  origin,  history,  con- 
struction, administration,  management  and  legislation  of  the 
world  s hospitals  and  asylum*,  with  plans  of  the  chief  medical 
institutions  accurately  drawn  to  a uniform  scale  in  addition 
to  those  of  all  tho  hospitals  of  London  in  the  Jubilee  year. 
The  work,  of  which  two  volumes  are  now*  issued,  when  com 
pleted  will  form  a complete  encyclopedia  of  one  of  the  most 
difficult  subjects  that  confront  the  philanthropist  and  the  leg 
lakfeor 

The  Oak  : a Popular  Introduction  to  Forest  Botany.  By 
H.  Marshall  Ward,  F.R.S.  London : Kegan  Paul  & 
Co.  2b.  fid. 

The  projectors  of  the  eerie*,  of  which  this  Is  the  third 
volume,  have  acted  wisely  in  avoiding  general  introduction  to 
the  several  branches  of  science  and  following  the  example** 
suggested  bv  such  books  as  Huxley’s  “Crayfish.”  St.  Mivart'a 
“Cat.”  audMiaU's  “Cockroach,”  in  taking  one  organism  as 
the  type  of  a given  species,  or  genus,  as  tho  easo  may  be.  No 
better  subject,  and  no  higher  authority  upon  it  than  this  vol- 
ume supplies,  could  be  found.  It  gives  a clear  and  complete 
account  of  tho  complex  history  or  tho  oak  as  a member  of  a 
large  and  ancient  group  of  dicotyledonous  flowering  plants, 
embracing,  among  others,  beeches,  chestnuts  and  hazelnuts, 
explaining  its  normal  structure,  life  processes,  diseases  and 
use*  : alas  5 for  tho  picturesque,  these  last  no  longer  including 
the  conversion  of  tho  “heart  of  oak”  into  the  ship*  that  “rule 
tho  waves.” 

The  Dietetic  Value  of  Bread.  By  John  GoodfeUow. 
12m o,  pp.  328.  New  York  . Macmillan  & Co.  $1.50. 

An  illustrated  volume  of  Macmillan's  Manuals  for  Stu 
dents,  composed  of  article*  contributed  to  tho  Bakrr't  /?eeoni 
Its  object  is  to  lay  before  tho  public  an  account  of  the  various 
kinds  of  broad,  by  which  their  merits  may  be  judged  : and. 
secondly,  to  afford  technical  instruction  to  students  and  others 
on  the  true  value  of  bread  as  a food. 


FICTION. 

The  Three  Fates.  By  F.  Marion  Crawford.  12mo,  pp. 

412.  New  York  : Macmillan  & Co.  $1. 

The  issue  for  April  In  Messrs  Macmillan's  monthly  publi 
cation  of  Mr.  F.  Marlon  Crawford’s  novels  prove*  to  be  a new 
book  from  that  brilliant  author’s  pen  rather  than  the  republi- 
cation  of  a familiar  friend.  It  is  a storv  of  American  life, 
and  the  scene  is  laid  In  New  York  City.  Tho  Three  Fate*  are 
three  women,  each  of  whom  exercises  a strong  influence  upon 
the  life  and  development  of  the  hero.  George  Wintoo  Wool 
who,  born  tho  son  of  a rich  man  and  trained  for  a bnsine** 
life,  is  thrown  upon  bis  own  resources,  emerge*  as  a literary 
man.  and  eventually  recovers  the  fortune  which  had  been 
filched  from  his  father. 


THE  NEW  BOOKS. 
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A Member  of  the  Third  House.  A Dramatic  Story.  By 
Hamlm  (i&rland.  12mo,  pp.  239.  Chicago : F.  J. 
Schulte  & Co.  $1.25. 

Mr.  Hamlin  Garland  writes  in  breezy,  forceful  familiarity 
with  th©  vernacular  of  the  average  Western  American,  to 
whom  Chicago  is  the  center  of  the  universe.  His  now  story. 
**  A Member  <»f  the  Third  House,"  carries  oue  on  with  intense 
interest  to  its  dramatic  denouement.  It  is  particularly  timely 
aa  lx* ini;  a story  of  Aniericuu  politics  and  a revolution  of  tlio 
corruption  that  prevails  in  the  legislative  life  of  some  of  the 
States. 

The  Posthumous  Papers  of  the  Pickwick  Club.  By 
Charles  Dickens.  12mo,  pp.  799.  New  York : Mac- 
millan & Co.  $1. 

We  have  had  numberless  unauthorized  editions  of  Dick 
ena  in  this  country,  but  there  will  1*'  a sale  for  Macmillan's 
reprint  of  the  first  English  edition  with  the  original  illustra- 
tions. The  volume  has  an  excellent  introduction  by  Charted 
Dickons  the  younger.  The  original  edition  appeared  in  1837. 

Teas  of  the  D’Urbcrrillea.  A Pure  Woman  Faithfully 
Presented.  By  Thomas  Hardy.  12mo,  pp.  455.  New 
York  : Harper  & Brothers.  $1.50. 

Mr.  Hardy's  successful  novel,  which  tho  Review  had  already 
received  from  the  English  publishers  and  noticed  favorably,  u 
brought  out  in  gixxl  form  in  this  country  by  Messrs.  Harper  3c 
Brothers. 

Maid  Marian.  By  Thomas  Love  Peacock.  lfimo,  pp. 
1T2.  New  York  : Macmillan  & Co.  $1. 

"Ivanhoo"  was  published  m 1819  and  "Maid  Marian  "in 
1828,  but  although  they  deal  with  the  same  period  and  the 
same  characters,  the  charge  of  plagiarism  cannot  bo  brought 
against  Peacock,  who  wrote  in  1818  to  his  friend  Shelley : 
"1  could  not  work  for  scheming  my  romance,"  which,  in  fact, 
was  all  but  completed  before  the  close  of  the  year.  The  story 
is  idyllic  rather  than  robust,  like  Sir  Walter  Scott's;  it  is 
prettily  told,  and  contains  more  incident  than  the  majority  of 
Peacock's  modern  satires.  He  wrote  it  with  the  intention  of 
making  it  "the  vehicle  of  much  oblique  satire  on  all  the  op- 
prutudous  that  are  done  under  the  sun."  but  apparently  (os 
Ur.  Garnet  points  out;  this  purpose  was  forgotten  as  the 
romance  progressed.  Some  of  the  lyrics  do  not  compare  un- 
favorably with  those  in  Lord  Tennyson's  new  volume. 

The  Book  of  Pity  and  of  Death.  By  Pierre  Loti.  12mo, 
pp.  259.  New  York  : Cassell  Publishing  Co.  91. 

In  this  curious  book,  which  tho  author  declares  to  be 
more  his  real  self  than  anything  he  has  yet  written,  a number 
of  short  studies  of  human  and  animal  life  closely  copied  from 
nature  have  been  given.  " A Story  of  Two  CatsT’  is  wholly  de- 
lightful and  deserves  to  take  rank  with  the  lest  literature  of 
the  kind.  Of  a very  different  complexion  Is  the  chapter  en 
titled  " Fishermen's  Widows."  Here  also  Pierre  Loti  is  at  his 
best,  and  a reminiscence  of  “Peehrur  d' Island©."  which  will 
probably  remain  as  his  happiest  work.  Iloais  through  its  pages. 
French  sentiment  and  feeling  is  very  differently  expressed  in 
Franc©  and  England.  Most  English-speaking  folk  will  be 
shocked  by  " Aunt  Claire  Leaves  Us."  It  seems  strange  that 
such  a true  artist  as  Pierre  Loti  should  make  "copy 74 out  of 
such  a subject  as  his  old  aunt's  deathbed. 

A Double  Wedding;  or.  How  She  Was  Won.  By  Mrs.  C.  A. 
Warfield.  Peterson’s  Series  of  Choice  Fiction.  12mo, 
pp.  406.  Philadelphia : T.  B.  Peterson  & Brothers. 
25  cents. 

His  Bold  Experiment.  A Thrilling  Realistic  Novel.  By 
Henry  Frank.  Paper,  12mo,  pp.  279.  New  York  : The 
Minerva  Publishing  Company.  50  cents. 

Alfrieda.  A Novel.  By  Emma  E.  H.  Spocht.  12mo,  pp. 

614.  8t.  Louis  : Published  by  the  Author. 

Pretty  Michal.  By  Maurus  Jokai.  Octavo,  pp.  248.  Lon 
don  : Chapman  & Hall.  5e. 

A novel  inferior  in  every  respect  to  '*  Dr.  Duxniny'a  Wife." 
by  the  same  author,  recently  published  by  Messrs.  Cassell  & 
Co.  in  their  International  series.  The  action  of  " Pretty 
Michal *'  takes  place  in  Poland  more  than  a couple  of  hundred 
years  ago  : tho  plot  is  very  complicated,  and  the  characteriza- 
tion of  the  crudest.  Mr.  B Nisbet  Bain's  " free  translation  ** 
does  not  read  smoothly. 

The  City  of  the  Just.  By  Thomas  Terrell.  London ; 
Triachler  & Co.  2s.  fid. 

"The  City  of  the  Just " is  avowedly  a novel  with  apurjxise. 
This  time  Mr.  Terrell  has  had  it  in  his  mind  to  expos©  the  tar- 
tics  and  modus  viivndi  of  certain  financial  folks  who  flourish 
in  the  City  of  the  J usi.  The  story  should  be  read  by  all  those  who 


feel  tempted  to  venture  either  in  person  or  by  correspondence 
in  a "Bucket  Shop."  The  numerous  illustrations  aro  unusnally 
good. 

Memoirs  of  a Mother-in-Law.  By  George  R.  Sims.  Lon 
don  : George  Newnes.  2s.  fid. 

That  Mr.  Sima  should  waste  his  splendid  gifts  in  writing 
third  rate  humor  for  Tid  hit*  is  perhaps  uolxwy’s  business  but 
his  own.  He  always  writes  well ; but  he  might  so  easily  write 
better.  The  book  now  before  us  is  amusing,  and  will  pass 
away  an  hour  pleasantly  enough. 

Dun  well  Parva.  By  Reginald  Lucas.  London  : Warn© 
& Co.  3s.  fid. 

A rather  short  storv  - -evidently  the  writer's  first— writ- 
ten with  a purpose.  The  hero  is  a viscount,  an  incipient 
Socialist  and  a freethinker,  who  in  tho  last  few  pages  is  brought 
to  see  the  error  of  his  way*. 

EDUCATION  AND  TEXT-BOOKS. 

Xenophon  : Hellenica.  Books  V.-VIL  Edited  by  CTiorles 
E.  Bennett.  12tno,  pp.  204.  Boston  : Ginn  & Co.  $1.50. 

Professor  Charles  E.  Bennett  of  Brown  Jmvorsity  has 
prepared  for  college  use  a well  annotated  and  indexed  edition 
of  Xenophon's  Hellenica,  based  upon  the  work  and  text  of  Dr. 
Buchaenschutz  of  I^eipzig,  The  Hellenica  takes  up  the  nar- 
rative of  tho  Pelopunewu&n  war  at  the  point  where  Thucidi* 
dee*  history  onda  and  continues  it  for  the  next  five  years. 

Soli  und  Haben.  A Novel.  By  Gustav  Freytog.  lfimo, 
pp.  218.  Boston  : Ginn  & Co.  70  cento. 

Bilderbuch  ohne  Bilder.  By  Hans  Christian  Andersen, 
lfimo,  pp.  127.  Boston  : D.  C.  Heath  & Co.  35  cents. 

Our  enterprising  school  publishers  are  continuing  to  issue 
attractive  editions  of  carefully  selected  works  from  French 
and  German  writers.  In  their  International  Modern  Languago 
Series  Messrs.  Ginn  & Co.  bring  out  in  condensed  form,  with 
English  notes,  Gustav  Freytag’a  novel,  "Soli  und  Hnben  " 
(Debit  and  Credit  ),  edited  l>y  Ida  W.  Bnltmann.  teacher  of 
German  in  the  Norwich  Free  Academy.  The  abridgement  is 
carefully  made  ao  that  the  thread  of  the  story  is  not  broken. 
Messrs.  Heath  & Co.,  in  their  Modem  Language  Series,  give  ns 
a moat  convenient  edition  of  Hons  Christian  Andersen's 
" Bilderbuch  ohne  Bilder  (Picture  Book  without  Pictnrea), 
with  full  notes  and  a complete  vocabulary  prepared  by  Dr. 
Wilhelm  Bernhardt.  _ 

SOME  FRENCH  DOOKS. 

Histoire  dea  Princes  de  Condd.  By  the  Due  d'Aumale. 
Paris : Caimans -L6vy.  Octavo.  7fr.  50c. 

Sixth  volume  of  the  Due  d'Aumale'*  History  of  the  Con 
d£s,  comprising  the  Pith  and  17th  centuries,.  A fine  portrait 
of  the  Grand  Condi  after  Teniers,  and  two  maps. 

La  Question  des  Mythes.  By  Felix  Robiou.  Paris  : Emil© 
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History  of  the  Last  Ten  Years  of  the  Old  Prussian  State. 

Deutsche  Worte.— Vienna.  March. 


Lyric  Poetry.  Otto  Ilarnack. 

Religious  Touching  In  the  Primary  Schools.  Prof.  O.  Pflei 
aerer. 

Political  Correspondence.— The  Russian  Famine,  the  Now 
Education  Bill  and  the  Power  of  the  Ultramontane*,  the 
Emperor's  Speech. 


Rommische  Revue.— Vienna.  February. 

The  Roumanian  National  Conference, 

The  Russo-' Turkish  War  in  1773.  Dr.  D.  Werenka. 

The  Liberation  of  the  Gypsies.  M.  Kogaluteeauu. 

Schorer's  Familienblatt.—  Berlin.  Heft  7. 

The  l>rv  I***k  of  the  **  Hamburg- American  Steamship  Com- 
pany " at  Hamburg.  A.  O.  KTaussmaun. 

Adolf  Menzel.  With  Portrait. 

The  Chin****  Army.  Major  A.  D.  Pauli. 

The  New  German  Minister  in  Austria— Count  G.  Von  Kuun- 
burg.  With  Portrait.  Karl  Proll. 


A Vienna  Household  in  Relation  to  Indirect  Taxation.  G. 
Ran  nig. 

The  Social  Question.  E.  do  Amiris. 


Schweixerische  Rundschau.— Zurich.  March. 
A Walking  Tour  Through  Finland.  K.  Spitteler. 


Die  Gartenlaube.  • Leipzig.  Heft  3. 


Sphinx. -London.  March. 


Outdoor  Life  in  Vienna.  V,  rhiavacH. 

The  Great  Treasure  of  the  Sultans  of  Morocco.  G.  Rohlfe. 
At  the  Cru*w  Ronds-  The  Schools  Bill. 

The  Influenza.  Dr.  W.  Hess. 

Christopher  Columbus.  C.  Falkenhorst. 


The  Striving  After  Perfection.  Dr.  HQbbe  Schleiden. 

The  Historical  Personality  of  Faust.  C.  Kiesewetter. 
Psychology  from  the  Standpoint  of  the  Secret  Science*.  Dr. 
C.  du  Prel. 

The  Inner  Word  of  God.  J.  Tennhardt. 


Geac Use  haft.— Leipzig.  March. 


Stimmen  aus  Mana-Laach.  Freiburg. 


Common  Schools  : The  Only  Solution  of  the  Social  QueMioa. 
J.  Selow. 

Myself.  With  Portrait.  Gabriele  Reuter. 

Poems  by  Karl  Henckell  and  Others. 

German  Translation  of  Maeterlinck's  ••Intruder.” 

William  Mackiutire  Salter,  an  American  Ethical  'Writer.  M. 
Branch. 

How  Tewflk  became  Viceroy.  Dr.  Bernstein. 

Dcr  Gutc  Kamerad. — Stuttgart. 

No.  22.  Alexander  von  Humboldt. 

N oe.  23  and  24.  Remar  ka  ble  Trees. 

Die  Katholiachcn  Miaaionen.  Fr**n*urg. 

Secret  Societies  in  China. 

Panama.  —Concluded . 

The  Beginnings  of  the  Mission  in  Paraguay.  -Continued. 

Konaervative  Monatsschrift. — Leipzig.  March. 
Church  Life  in  Hungary.  Pastor  M.  Funke. 

Martin  Greif's  Francesca  de  Rimini.  Xanthippus. 

Admiral  Prince  Adalbert  of  Prussia.  Vice-Admiral  Ratorh. 
German  Proverbs  ulx>ut  the  Home. 


Kritiichc  Revue  aus  Oetterreich.— Vienna.  March  1. 
Fiscal  Reform.  Dr.  G.  J.  Guttinan. 

Beginnings  of  Vienna  Joumuhsm.  J.  A.  Fahr.  von  HeUert. 
Latest  about  Hypnotism.  R.  Grazer. 


March  15 

The  German  Bohemian  Com  promise*. 
J.  A-  Comenius.  Dr.  B.  Munz. 


Musikalische  Rundschau.- Vienna.  March  L 

Roosini.  Dr.  Max  Dietz. 

Rubinstein  a Book.  Max  Graf. 

March  in. 

Something  Rotten  in  the  State  ” of  the  Mimical  World. 
March  2n. 

Analysis  of  “ L’Amioo  Fritz.”  M.  Graf. 


Nord  und  SQd.- Breslau. 

Count  Leo  Von  Capri vi.  With  Portrait. 

Architectural  Vienna.  J.  von  Falke. 

Criminality  in  Germany.  L.  Fehl. 

The  Love  Story  of  the  Poet  Wieland.  R.  IIa*»encump. 
Henrik  Ibsen  us  a Painter  of  Women.  L.  Marholui. 
Helene,  Duchess  of  Orleans.  Lily  von  Kretschmann. 


Preusaische  JahrbQcher.— Berlin.  March. 

Attempt*  at  Educational  Reform  in  the  Olden  Times.  Dr.  J. 
flberg. 

Annette  von  Drirfito-HULsholT's  “Christian  Year.”  Prof.  K. 
Budde, 


March  14. 

Father  Ando  Ledy,  General  of  the  Jesuits.  A.  Baumgartner. 
The  Buddhist  ('raze.  J.  Dahl  man. 

Blaise  Pascal.  — II.  W.  Kreiton. 

The  Electric  Current  in  Connection  With  Water. — Concluded. 
L.  Dressel. 

Uebcr  Land  und  Mcer.— Stuttgart.  Heft  ft. 

Isabella,  Countess  Albrizzi.  Venetian  Poetess.  G.  von  Frol* 
berg. 

The  Carnival.  E.  M.  Vacano. 

The  Disease  of  Our  Age  and  How  to  Fight  It.  Dr.  Bibdnger. 
The  Irish  Celts.  I.  von  Pfiugk-Harttung. 

Ernst  von  Wildenbrnch.  With  Portrait.  G.  Dahms. 

Julius  Sturm.  With  Portrait. 

The  French  Trans- Sahara  Railway. 

Count  von  Moltko  s letters  to  His  Bride. 

The  Erapnw  of  Austria's  Villa  at  Corfu.  F.  Grew*. 

The  English  Army.  Alexander  Winter. 

World's  Fair. 

Velhagcn  und  Kissing*  Monatahefte.  Berlin. 

March. 

Constantinople  and  It*  People.  (IUns.)  J Stinde. 

The  History  of  German  Student  Life.  E.  Grufio. 

Africa  and  Her  Explorers.  With  Portraits.  G.  Rolilfs. 

April. 

In  Yellowstone  Park.  H.  Dalton, 

Mensel'a  sketches.  Dr.  O.  Doering. 

Mirabeau  in  Berlin.  Dr.  J.  Wychgram. 

The  Neapolitans.  F.  von  Zobeititz. 

Vom  Pels  zum  Meer.— Stuttgart.  Heft  H. 

The  New  O.-mian  Parliamentary  Bnihlings.  C.  Gurlltt. 
Weather  Forecasts.  Dr.  W.  J.  van  Beblier. 

Last  Year  s Work  in  the  Vienna  Theatre. 

The  Borgheao  Gallery.  Dr  O.  Hornack. 

ACrl.u  Navigation  in  Relation  to  the  Navy.  N.  von  Engeln* 
stedt. 

The  lunb  Birthday  of  John  Herschel,  Dr.  Klein. 

Moose  Hunting.  F.  Pardel. 

Hatfield  House.  W.  F.  Brand. 

Westcrmsnn'a  llluatrierte  Deutsche  Monatshefte.— Braun- 
schweig. 

Through  Languedoc  and  Provence.  H.  Kestner 
Count  Mirabeau.  With  Portrait.  R.  Prel.ss. 

The  New  German  Parliamentary  Buildings.  H.  Buschham* 
mer. 

The  Resting  Time  for  Plants.  A.  Fischer. 

The  Pre-Raphaelites  in  Engluiul.— 1.  C.  Gurlitt. 

Wiener  Literatur  Zeitung.- Vienna. 

Literature  and  Life. 

The  Hero  in  German  Romance.  A Noel. 

Alfml  Meissner. 
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L'Amaranthe.— Paris.  March. 

A Visit  to  the  Carnavalet  Museum.  H.  Buffenoir. 
Madame  de*  U rains.  E.  H.  Lantz. 

The  King  of  the  Mines : An  Alsatian  Legend.  P.  AndrtV 
Rossini.  Countess  Theodosia. 

Dancing  among  the  Ancients.  E.  S.  I^antz. 


L’Art.— Paris.  March  15. 

Comedy  of  To-day.  F.  L’hrunme. 

Auguste  Alexandre  Gulllaumot.  Engraver.  E.  Viollot-le  Due. 
Japan  at  the  Louvre  Museum.  E.  Molinier. 

The  Uuimet  Museum  — VII.  The  Religious  of  China.  C.  Ha 
billot 

Women  Authors  of  the  Past.  With  Portraits.  F.  L'homtne. 
The  Right  of  Property  in  Art.— II.  E.  Romberg. 


Bibilotheque  Unlveraelle.— Lausanne.  March. 

Genius  and  Opportunity.  P.  Sbapter. 

The  Great  Note-ismiing  Banks  of  Europe.— Continued.  Dr. 

W.  Burekhardt 
War  in  Europe.  E.  Talliehet. 

Pastor  Kneipp  and  His  Cure.  A.  F.  Surhard. 

The  PubUc  and  Private  Morals  of  Contemporary  Courts.  V 
do  Floriant. 

Chronique-  Parisian,  Italian,  German.  English.  Swiss  and 
Political. 


Chritin  Bvang^Hque.— Lausanne.  March  SO. 


The  French  Navy  IT.  Montecorholi. 

Lord  I^ninington  and  England  in  the  Mekong  Valley . P Le 
hault. 


Reforme  Soci ale. —Paris.  March  16. 

The  Question  of  Accidents  to  Workmen,  J.  Michel 
National  Projierty  and  How  it  Should  Used.  Hubert  Valie 
root. 

The  Social  Condition  of  the  Working  Classes  at  Mannheim,  la 
Baden.  A.  RalYoLsvich. 

The  New  Law  of  Registration.  L.  Choi  ay. 

The  Question  of  the  **  Homestead  in  Italy.  Prof.  S.  S.  IpjNr 
lito. 


Revue  d'Art  Dramatique.  — Paris. 

March  I. 

A Comedian  of  the  Revolution:  Dorfeuille  A.  Lads. 
Scandinavian  Literature  Auguste  Strindberg.  C.  de  Osan- 
ave. 

March  15. 

Werther.  F.  Naquet. 

The  Claque  in  the  Theatre.  M.  Doublctnain. 


Revue  Bleue.— Paris. 
March  5. 

Piince  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  G.  I^arroumet. 
Philosophy  and  the  Present  Time.  F Rauh. 


The  Doctrinal  Authority  of  Jesus  Christ.  A.  Berthoud. 
Port  Royal.— Concludod.  A.  Maulvault. 


Entretiens  Politique*  et  Littiraires. -Paris.  March. 
Zola.  F.  Vielo  Grlffln. 

The  Socialisation  of  Language.  G.  Saint- Meats. 


L'Initiation. -Paris.  March. 

Studies  in  Orientalism.  Dr.  Gardener. 
Piiychometry. 

Practical  Occultatism.  H.  Pelletier. 


Journal  des  E c on omiates.—  Paris.  March. 

The  Pacification  of  the  Relations  between  Capital  and  Labor. 
G.  de  Molinari. 

Tho  Scientific  and  Industrial  Movement.  D.  Bellot. 

Review  of  the  Academy  of  Social  and  Politic-al  Sciences.  J. 

Lefort.  _ ^ „ 

The  Incidence  of  Protective  Duties.  P.  dew  Essars. 

Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Political  Economy,  March  5. 


La  Nouvelle  Revue.  Paris. 

March  1. 

In  Flanders  1H3V1840.— I.  Julcw  Michelet. 

Revolutionary  Mohs  and  the  Parliamentary  System.  C.  Lorn- 

Contemporary  Stylo  and  its  Method*.  A Alhalat. 

Utopias  : On  a Panmhlet  of  Tolstoi's.  Simon  Var. 

The  True  System  or  J.  J.  Rousseau.  E.  Liutilhac. 

The  Ih-otcction  of  Intelligence.  Th.  de  Caer. 

Fiscal  Reform.  E.  Martineau. 

Ostriches  in  Algeria.  G.  Sonechal. 


March  15. 

In  Flanders  — II.  Juha  Michelet. 

The  FrancoRnssian  Alliance  from  a Russian  Point  of  View. 
A Hermit  of  the  Ural. 

Tho  Last  Encyclical  and  the  Policy  of  Pacification  Jules 
Bonjean. 

New  Forma  of  Democracy.  A Gavard. 

The  Taking  of  Thuan  An  and  its  Diplomatic  Consequence*. 
P.  De*tehui 

The  Death  of  Paris.  Louis  Gallot 


March  II 

The  Great  Conde.  Due  d'Aumalo. 

Greek  Journalists  and  Newspapers.  G.  Diwhampw. 

March  19. 

Mysteries:  A Fragment  of  a Study  on  the  History  of  Relif- 
ion*.  F.  Raveiswon. 

Emile  Augier,  Dramatist.  R.  Dotimic. 

The  Feast  of  Rcasou  at  Pari*.  F.  A.  Aulard. 

March  2B. 

Paul  Verlaine,  Author.  W.  G.  Byvanek. 

Moltke.  According  to  His  Letters  to  His  Mother  and  Hu 
Brothers.  A.  Kami  wind. 

French  Artistic  Tradition.— I.  Impressionism. 


Revue  dea  Deux  M on dea.— Paris. 


March  1. 

The  Fight  in  the  Faubourg  Saint-Antoine  (Iflte).  The  Dor 

dAumaxe. 

The  Secular  of  the  Emperor  Augustus.  Gaston  Bu> 

sier. 

The  Papacy,  Socialism  and  Democracy.— III.  Anatole  Lerov 
Beaulieu. 

A Visit  to  Athens.  Gaston  Dcacharops. 

The  Emperor  William  11.  Hi*  Ministers  and  his  Policy.  G. 
Valburt. 

March  15. 


Diplomatic  Students.— m.  The  Treaty  of  Alx  la-ChapeHe 
Tho  Due  de  Broglie, 

Contemporary  Novels  and  “Naturalism'*  in  Germany  * 
Leyy-Brttn. 

Bvzantine  Literature. 

The  Revolution  at  Toulon.  George  Dnruy. 

Athens  in  tho  Middle  Ages.  E.  MOntz. 

The  Natural  Hintory  Collection  of  the  Princes  of  Cceda 
Germain  Bapst. 

Chateaubriand.  E.  M.  de  Vogue. 


Revue  Encyclop4dique.~  Paris.  March  15. 

E<louard  Rod’s  Novel.  “La  Sacrifice."  With  Portrait-  G* 
Pellssler. 

The  Modern  School  of  French  Medal  Engravers.  P.  Oilk 
Th*1  Socialist  Partv  in  Germany.  With  Portrait  of  K*” 
Marx.  R Ko&cbil*. 

Mimicry  in  Plants.  H.  CVmpln. 
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Revue  de  Pamillc. — Paris. 

March  1. 

Tho  Place  of  Women  in  Polities.  Jules  Simon. 

Descartes,  Metaphysician.  J.  Bertrand. 

The  Evolution  of  the  Operetta.  F.  Sarcey. 

The  Truth  about  the  Present  Literary  Situation.  Q.  Pells- 

■ler. 

Marriage  in  America  and  in  Franco.  E.  Faguet. 

March  15. 

Marriage.  Jules  Simon. 

Condo  m Prison.  Due  d'Aumale. 

Japanese  Past  and  Present-  C.  Folley. 

The  Art  of  Motherhood.  Dr.  (1.  Simon. 

Revue  Fran$aisc  de  l'Etranger  et  dea  Colonies.- Paris. 
March  15. 

Australasia  from  the  Point  of  View  of  Federation.  A.  Ha lai g 

me. 

The  Champaign  of  1WV01  in  the  French  Soudan.— Concluded. 
The  French  in  the  United  States. 

Revue  G4n£rale.— Brussels.  March. 

P.  of  Philippe  Gilbert  of  Louvain.  C de  la  Vallee  Poussin. 
The  Situation  of  the  Parties-  C.  Wo»*ste. 

The  Armenian  (Question.  J.  Leclercq. 

Letters  from  Florida.  —Concluded.  \ . Watteyne. 

Paul  Bourget.  Henry  Bordeaux. 

Revue  Historique. -Paris.  March-AprlL 
History  of  Diplomacy.  A.  Girv. 

The  Manuscript  of  Talleyrand's  Memoirs.  A.  Stern. 

Tboir  Authenticity.  Pierre  Bertrand. 

Raoul  Glaber.  Ernest  Petit. 

The  Political  Will  of  Charles  V.  of  Lorraine. 

Revue  de  1‘ Hypnotism®.—  Paris.  March. 

A New  Cose  of  Automatic  Writing.  J.  Delboouf. 

The  Mechanism  of  Hypnotic  Phenomena  in  Hypnotic  Subjects. 
Dr.  Borillon. 

The  Law  on  Hypnotism  passed  by  the  Belgian  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  V.  Denyn  and  Dr.  P.  Van  Velsen. 

Revue  du  Monde  Catholique.— Paris.  March. 

The  Conquest  of  Lake  Tchad.  A.  du  Courrau. 

Civilization  among  the  Gauls- Charlemagne.  J.  A.  Petit. 
Parnell.  L N.  God  re. 

William  IL  of  Germany.— Continued.  H.  Frederic. 

The  Austrian  Alps. -Concluded.  G.  Maury. 


Revue  Philoaophiquc,-  • Paris.  March. 

Hypnotism  and  Crime.  J.  Liegois. 

The  Nature  and  Measurement  of  Time.  G.  Lechalas. 

The  First  Developments  of  Language.  P.  Kegnaud. 

Tho  Neo  Thorn iste  Movement  in  the  Catholic  Church.  F.  Pi- 
ca vet. 

Revue  des  Revues.— Paris. 

Enslaved  Capitals.  The  Municipal  Government  of  tho  Ca* 
tala  of  Europe. 

Revue  Scientifique.— - Paris. 

March  A 

The  Diamond  Mines  of  South  Africa.  M.  Chaper. 

Jean  Servais  Stas.  Scientist.  A.  W.  Hofmann. 

The  French  Population  at  the  Different  Epochs  of  its  History. 
J.  Bertillon. 

March  12. 

Demography  in  a Hundred  Y ears. —Conti n uod.  C.  Riehet. 
The  Influence  of  Electric  Lighting  on  Plants.  J.  A.  Mout- 
pellier. 

March  19. 

The  Scientific  Work  of  Edmond  BorqnoreL  J.  Vlolle. 

The  Depopulation  of  the  Murquiwuia  Inlands.  M.  Mares  tang. 

March  26. 

The  Action  of  Cold  on  Plants.  H.  Jumelle. 

Cocaine  in  Snrgery.  P.  Reclns. 

Criminality  among  Women.  G.  Ferrero. 

The  Speed  of  Trains. 


Revue  Sociallste.— Paris.  March  15, 

Justice  and  Socialism  according  to  tho  Revue  PhilosophUnie. 

. A.  Delon. 

The  Regulation  of  Labor  in  Mines  in  Belgium.  L.  Bertrand. 
The  Protection  of  Workmen  in  France.  H.  Greulich. 

Cabet  and  the  Icarians.—  Continued.  A.  Holynsld. 

Types  of  Humanity  which  are  Disapjiearlng.  H.  Brinaac. 
Henrik  Ibsen.  Gervaise. 


University  Catholique.— Lyons.  March  15. 

Tho  Pope's  Encyclical  to  the  French  Archbishops,  Bishops, 
and  Clergy. 

The  Relation  of  tho  Church  to  Politics.  P.  Doddle. 

Religious  Marriage  and  tho  Divorce  Question.  A.  Bondinhon. 
The  Civilization  of  the  Ancient  Americans.  C.  de  H&rlux. 
Cardinal  Mermillod.  A.  Ricard. 


ITALIAN  MAGAZINES. 


La  Civilta  Cattollca.— Romo.  March  5. 

The  50th  Anniversary  of  the  Miraculous  Conversion  of  the  Jew 
Ratishonne. 

The  Pontificate  of  8t.  Gregory  the  Great.— Continued. 

The  Scholastic  Controversy  in  the  United  States.  An  exam- 
ination of  Dr.  Bouquillon's  reply. 

Encyclical  Letter  of  Leo  XIII.  to  the  French  Archbiahope  and 
Bishops,  etc.  The  French  Version, 

March  19. 

The  Atheism  of  Liberalism. 

On  the  Migration  of  tho  Hi  ttites.— Continued. 

The  Sixteenth  Century  Reformers.  A Historical  work  by  tho 
Abbe  Luigi  Anelli,  which  the  Civilta  strongly  condemns. 

A t .mm unication  from  Monsignor  Ireland,  Archbishop  of 
bt.  Paul. 

La  Nuova  Antologia.— Rome.  March  1 

William  II.  and  his  Reign.  G.  Boglietti 

The  Universal  Flood  in  the  Babylonian  Legends.  G.  Negri. 

Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  Lieut.  Gen.  C.  Corel. 

The  Origin  of  the  Etruscans.  K Brizto. 

On  Determinism.  Part  I.  F.  D’Ovidlo. 

Rossini  in  his  Native  Land.  T.  Casini. 

March  15. 

With  the  Habab  Tril#?.  Notes  from  a Diary.  Colonel  O- 
Baratleri. 

Population  and  Wealth.  A.  J.  De  Johannis. 

San  Marino  and  San  Leo.  C Ricci. 

On  Determinism.  Part  II  F.  D’Ovidlo. 

National  Railroads  and  Stnte  Defences.  G,  Go) ran. 

The  Rossini  Centenary.  G.  A.  Biaggi. 


La  Rasscgna  Nationals.— Florence.  March  L 


The  Legal  Position  of  Women  according  to  Recent  legisla- 
tion. A.  Brunialti. 

A Recent  Work  on  the  United  States  of  America.  R,  Mazzel. 

A.  V.  Veccht,  and  Ilia  History  of  Naval  Warfare.  Vico 
d’Aciabo. 

Between  Romance,  Hypothesis  and  Reality.  T.  Catanl. 

The  Last  Odes  by  G.  Curducci.  G.  Fortebraoci. 

A Letter  from  the  Abbe  Btoppani  to  His  Holiness  Leo  XIII., 
Written  in  Justification  of  One  of  His  Books. 

March  16. 

Torquato  Tasso,  as  Described  by  Goethe.  Carlo  Bogre. 

The  Crimean  Expedition  : Extracts  from  the  Diary  of  a Pied- 
montese Officer.— Continued.  A.  du  Baint-Pierre. 

The  Esomcron.— III.— Continued  A.  St«mpnni. 

Pauline  Craven  I.a  Ferronaveand  her  Family.— Continued. 
Duchess  Theresa  Ravasehieri. 

Cardinal  Lavigerie  and  the  French  Republic.— Continued.— 
A.  A.  di  Pesaro. 

Roberto  Btuart : An  Ohituary  Notice.  P.  Bracci. 


Rivista  Internationale  d’lgiene.— Naples. 

The  Use  of  Massage  in  Neuro-pathology.  A Bumm, 
Notes  uu  Bacteriology  and  on  Public  Hygiene. 


La  Scuola  Positive.  -- Naples.  March  15. 

Crimes  against  the  Right  of  Free  I.alx>r.  E.  FerrL 
Preventive  Detention.  R.  Garotulo. 

Emile  de  Laveleye.  F.  8.  Nitti. 
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L'Avcn$.— Barcelona.  February. 

Christmas  at  Beyirotea  J.  Pons  y Maswavcn. 

Popular  Anthropology-  IrdmI  Valenti  Vivo. 

The  Administration  of  Justice  in  Catalonia.  J.  Caaao  Car  bo. 


Espnf-a  Moderns.-  -Madrid.  March  15. 
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Egyptian  Sketches.  8.  J.  Weyman,  L.  H. 

Emigration  Problem,  The,  M.  Ellinger.  Men. 

Engineering.  Worthless  Government,  Win.  N.  Black,  EngM 
Ephesus,  Memories  of.  Mary  Harrison,  SunM. 

Episcopal  Church,  Contribution  of,  to  Modern  Religious  Life. 

Famine.  Nihilism  and  the.  Countess  Noimikow,  Linn- 
Farmer.  Reciprocitv  and  the.  Hilary  A.  Herbert*  NAR. 
Farmers'  Alliance.  The,  and  Some  of' its  Leaders,  A L,  Diggs.  A- 
Farragut.  Admiral.  Edward  K Rawson.  AM. 

Federate  the  Empire,  How  to.  Sir  C.  Tnpper.  NC. 

Fiction  : The  Tyranny  of  the  Novel,  E.  Gutne,  NatR. 

Fiction,  Recent,  William  M.  Payne,  D. 

Finance : 

The  Money  Question.  Hon.  John  Davis,  A. 

Money  ana  Usury,  Henry  Clews,  NAR. 

Geometrical  Methods  of  Treating  Exchange  Value,  Monop 
oly  and  Rent,  H.  Cunyngharae,  EconJ,  Mar. 

Influence  of  Opinion  on  Markets,  A.  Ellison,  EconJ.  Mar. 
Trusts  in  the  United  State*.  Prof.  J.  Jenks.  EconJ.  Mar. 

Fire  Protection  : Automatic  Sprinklers— II.,  CasM,  Mar. 

Food  : Early  English  Fare,  C.  Cooper.  GM. 

Franc  kens  tein.  George  von.  Joe.  Alexander,  CW. 

Free  Trade  Tendency  of  William  II..  Poultney  Bigelow,  F. 
French  and  Indian  War.  The,  John  G.  Nicolay.  Chant. 

Genoa  : The  Home  of  Columbus,  Murat  Halstead.  Cos. 

German  History.  Two  Great  Decades  of,  C.  H.  Cooper.  D. 
German  Without  a Master  II. , Prof.  A.  de  Rougemont.  Detn. 
Gtrauuu,  The.  as  Emigrants  and  Colon  lata.  F.  H Geffrken.  F. 
Germany : The  German  Crisis  and  the  Emperor,  Dr.  Ham- 
burger. NewR. 

Germany,  Emperor  William  of.  CR. 

Gifford  and  Keats,  Prof.  D.  Masson.  NC. 

Gladstone  and  the  Colonial  Episcopate.  Rev.  M.  Fuller,  NH. 
Oladstone-Hartlngton  Controversy.  The,  FR. 

Glovo  Industry  in  France.  The,  BtJ,  Mar. 

Grace.  Inspiration  and  Doctrine*  of.  Robert  Watts,  PQ. 

Grant.  CoL  J.  A.,  Black. 

Greek.  The  Study  of.  in  Germany.  EdRA. 

Greek  : Spoken  Greek,  Ancient  and  Modern,  Prof.  Jannartx. 
CR- 

Gremin.  Frederic  Melchoir,  A Paris  Correspondent  of  1733, 
Long. 

Guilds  of  the  City  of  London.  Charles  Welch.  NH. 

Hampshire  Moor.  Rose  G.  Kingsley.  El. 

Hampton  Court.  Mac. 

Harrington  Gladstone  Controversy,  The.  F.  Greenwood,  FR 
Hay  don.  Benjamin  Robert,  TB. 

Heaven  and  Hell,  Rational  Views  of.  Rev.  G.  8t.  Clair,  A. 
History*  Methods  nod  Results  of  Instruction  in,  SC- 
Holland  : 

Religious  Life  and  Thought,  SunH. 

About  Amsterdam.  W.  0.  Tristans.  GW. 

Horse-Raring : The  Status  of  the  American  Turf . —II-  0. 
Hors*?  World  of  I^tndon.  W.  J.  Gordon.  LH. 

Hunting  : Goose-Shooting  on  the  Platte.  Oscar  K.  Davis.  0. 

Huh.  John.  Rev.  G.  F Behringer.  LuthQ. 

Imago  Dei.  Rt.  Rev.  Robert  Balgarnie,  HomR 
Immigration,  A Study  of,  J B.  Weber  and  C.  8.  Smith.  NAB. 
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Impeachment  Trial,  The,  Edmund  G,  Roes,  Scrib. 
Impressionism,  French.  Home  Notes  on,  Cecilia  Waem,  AM. 
India.  A Generation  of  Christian  Progress  in.  MisR. 

Indians  : Exodus  of  the  UtM,  Rev.  H.  F.  Bond,  LAH. 

Indians.  Present  Status  of  the.  Miss  Mary  E.  Dewey.  LAH. 
Indust  ries,  Development  of  oar,  through  Patents,  Chaut. 
Insurance : 

Lais>rvr  s Accident  Insurance  In  Austria,  BTJ..  Mar. 
National  Insurance : Old  Age  Pensions,  J.  P.  Moulton,  FR 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  Scheme,  WR. 

The  Endowment  of  Old  Age,  Rev.  J.  F.  Wilkinson,  CR 
Invention.  How  an,  is  Made,  Albert  D.  Pent*,  EngM. 

Ireland  : Forms  of  Home  Rule,  R.  T.  Reid,  CR. 

Iron  Industry,  The  Birmingham,  Ala..  Wm.  Kent,  CasM,  Mar. 
Isaiah  xl  xlvi.  Genuineness  of,  Wm.  Henry  Green,  PRR. 

Italy.  King  Humbert  of.  Portraits  of,  8tr,  Mar. 

Italy.  Queen  Marguerite  of,  Portraits  of,  Str,  Mar. 

Italian  Old  Masters : Lotto,  W.  J.  Stillman,  CM. 

Japan : 

Signs  of  the  Times  in  New  Japan,  Prof.  M.  Ichiara.  OD. 
Treaty  Relations  of  Japan  with  America,  J.  L.  Atkinson, 
OD 

The  Great  Earthquake.  Mrs.  E.  Hart,  LH. 

Japanese  Customs,  F.  T.  Pigott,  FR. 

Java  : Culture  System,  W.  B.  Worsfold.  GB,  Mar. 

Jesus  in  Gethsemane,  Rev.  J.  W.  Schwartz,  LutkQ. 

Jesus,  the  Perfecting  of,  C.  H.  Dickinson,  AR. 
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Youug  Oxford  in  Journalism,  Bkman. 

The  Australian  Press,  GB.  Mar. 

Early  Days  of  French  Newspapers,  Rev.  W.  Burnet.  GW. 
Keats  and  Gifford,  Prof.  D.  Masson,  NC. 

Keene.  Charles,  of  **  Punch,"  George  S.  Lmyard.  Scrib. 
Kindergartens  for  the  Sightless.  John  Glenn.  CRov. 

Knox.  Alexander,  and  his  Friends,  Mrs.  Crosse,  TB. 

Kuenen.  Abraham,  C.  H.  Toy,  NW. 

Labor  Problems : 

Origin  of  the  Eight  Hours  System  at  the  Antipodes,  EconJ, 

The  Labor  Platform.  Old  Style,  G.  Howell,  NowR. 
Co-operation  in  Ireland.  Ly.  Mar. 

Lake  Region  of  America,  The  Ancient,  James  Richardson, 
Harp. 

Lampreys  of  the  Severn  and  Temo,  C.  Parkinson,  Long. 

Lana  : History  of  Small  Holdings.  Black. 

Languages,  The  Learning  of,  Philip  G.  Hamerton,  F. 

I^asalle  and  Joan  and  Edouard  do  Recode c,  MM. 

Law  and  Order  Movement,  Historical  8ketch  of,  LAH. 
I^'hmann.  Frederick,  and  his  Friends,  C. 

Life  Saving  Apparatus  on  the  Coast,  CJ. 

Literature : 

Can  English  Literature  be  Taught  ? B.  Matthews,  Ed  RA. 
Literature  and  the  Ministry,  Leverett  W.  Spring,  AM. 
Living.  The  Cost  of,  Victor  Rosewater,  CRev. 

London.  The  Social  Awakening  in,  Robert  A.  Woods,  Scrlb. 
London  and  Now  York.  Municipal  Problems  of,  Albert  Shaw, 
RR. 

Lotteries.  Federal  Taxation  of,  Thomas  Mcl.  Cooley.  AM. 
Lotto  (Italian  Old  Masters >.  W.  J,  Stillman.  CM. 

Loyalty  to  Our  Country,  Past  and  Future,  Rev.  Morgan  Dix, 
MAH. 

Lyt ton's.  Lord.  Rank  in  Literature,  W.  8.  Blunt,  NC. 
MaehiavoUi’a  ” Mandragolo,"  J.  Mow,  FR. 

Makart.  Hans  : A Famous  Artist,  C.  8.  Johnson.  MM. 

Malt  Liquors  of  the  Ancients,  T.  H.  B.  Graham,  GM. 
Manhattan  Island : Last  of  the  Dutch  Colonial  Governors, 
NatM. 

Marbot,  Lieut.  Gen.  Sir  George  Cheaney.  US. 

Marie  Antoinette  and  the  Diamond  Necklace,  Arg. 

Marriage  for  Women,  Prospects  of.  Miss  C.  E.  Collet,  NC. 
Marriage  of  American  Women  to  German  Noblemen,  E.  von 
Weael.  Coe. 

Mashonaland.  With  Mr.  Rhodee  Through.  RR. 

Memory  Training  in  Public  Schools.  Walter  Vaughan,  Ed. 
Mercurial  Columns,  A.  B.  Calkins,  CasM,  March. 

Methodist  Church : 

The  Church  in  the  South.  A.  E.  P.  Albert,  MR. 

Methodist  Laymen.  T.  A.  Goodwin,  MR. 

Mexico : Indian  Fair  in  the  Mexican  Hot  Country,  S.  Baxter, 
Harp. 

Mexico,  The  Fro©  Zone  in.  M Romero,  NAR. 

Milk  for  Babes,  Louise  E.  Hogan,  Lipp. 
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The  Young  Minister's  Field.  Rev.  J.  M.  McElroy,  ChHA. 
Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Mrs.  Mott.  ChHA. 
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A Generation  of  Christian  Progress  in  India.  MisR. 
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Monkeys,  The  Speech  of.  R.  L.  Garner,  F. 

Monism.  Psychical,  Dr.  Edmund  Montgomery,  Mon. 

Montnwo  and  Dr.  Gardiner,  Black. 

Morocco : 

The  Coming  Crisis,  Rev.  H.  R.  HaweU,  FR. 

Camp  Life  and  Pig-Sticking.  Lady  Grey  Egerton,  NC. 
Movements,  Involuntary,  Prof.  Jus.  J as  trow,  PS. 


Municipal  Government,  The  Pulpit  and.  Rev.  J.  Silverman, 
Men. 

Municipal  Problems  of  New  York  and  London,  Albert  Shaw, 
RR 

Music.  National,  Origin  and  Growth  of.  Joan  Moos.  Mus. 
Music  in  the  Poets  : Shakespeare,  Helen  A.  Clarke,  Mas. 
Musical  Instruments,  Orchestral.  Daniel  Spillane,  PS 
National  Guard,  The  Connecticut— III.,  Lieut.  W.  H.  Bowen,  0. 
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The  Limit  in  Battle  Ships.  AM. 

On  Coast  Protection,  Prof.  Tyndall.  NewR. 

Navigation  : Capital  Invested  on  tho  Seas.  W W.  Carruth, 
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Nebula  of  Orion,  Tho,  Edward  S,  TI olden.  OM 
Necessity.  The  Doctrine  of,  Examined,  C.  S.  Peirce.  Mon. 
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The  Negro  in  America,  Henry  Wattoraon.  Chaut. - 
Vital  Statistics  of  the  Negro,  F.  L.  Hoffman.  A. 

A Southerner  on  the  Negro  (Question,  Thomas  N.  Page,  NAR 
Netherlands,  Recent  Dogmatic  Thought  ill  the,  H.  llavinek, 
PRR 

Newfoundland  : Sacrificing  the  First  Born,  E.  R.  Spearman, 
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Now  York.  The  New  Parks  of,  E.  8.  Nadal,  Scrlb. 
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Nonconformists  in  Political  Life,  Rev.  J.  G.  Rogers,  CR. 
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Pan  Slavism,  The  Doctrine  of.  Rev.  Stephen  Thomoff.  MR. 
Parks,  The  New,  of  the  City  of  New  York,  E.  S.  Nadal,  Scrib. 
Passion  Flowers,  E.  M.  Hardinge,  Dem. 

Patriotism  and  Politico.  Cardinal  Gibbons.  NAR. 

Pedagogy.  The  Study  of,  at  Cornell  University,  EdRA. 
Persecution.  When.  Mhall  Cease.  Samuel  Levy,  Men. 

Personal  Names.  Sir  H.  Maxwell,  Black. 

Phantasms.  F.  Podmore,  KatR 
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Halation,  B,  Mar. 

Posing  for  the  Camera,  Morris  Bacheller,  MM. 

Vignettes,  Frank  M.  Sntcliff.  B,  Mar. 

Platinum  Toning,  Jon.  Brown,  B.  Mar. 

Orthoekromatic  Collodio- Bromide  Emulsion,  B.  Mar. 
Photography  for  Our  Young  People,  B.  Davidson,  YM. 
Physical  Culture-  III..  J.  M.  Buckley,  Chaut. 

Piano  Playing.  Introduction  to  the  Philosophy  of— I..  Mu*. 
Plants.  The  Natural  History  of— I.,  Gerald  McCarthy,  Chaut. 
Poetry,  The  Nature  and  Element*  of— II.,  E.  C.  Stodman,  CM. 
Political : 

Is  Iowa  a Doubtful  State  ? Gov.  John  N.  Irwin.  F. 

Tho  Crisis  of  tho  Democratic  Party,  F. 

Michigan's  Presidential  Electors,  Edwin  B.  Winans,  NAR. 
Political  Economy  : 

Relativity  of  Economic  Doctrine,  W.  Cunningham,  EconJ, 
Mar. 

Notes  on  a Recent  Economic  Treatise,  L.  L.  Price,  EconJ. 
Mar. 

Or^fin  of  the  Law  of  Diminishing  Returns,  1*13-15,  EconJ, 

Politic*.  Patriotism  and.  Cardinal  Gibbons,  NAR. 

Poor  Law  Reform,  A Royal  Commission  on.  Help. 

Prayer,  Scientific  Study  of  the  Doctrine  of,  G.  l5.  Armstrong, 

Presidential  Campaign  : 

Senator  Hill  for  President.  C.  Bissell,  BoIM. 

Why  it  will  be  Flower,  Frank  H.  Howe.  BelM. 

Presidential  Electors,  Michigan's,  Edwin  B.  Winans,  NAR 
Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn,  Beautiful,  John  De  Woif,  EngM. 
Primitive  Man.  A Study  of,  Black. 

Psychical  Research  ana  Theosophy,  W.  Kingsland.  Luc,  Mar. 
Pulpit  and  Municipal  Government.  Rev.  J.  Silverman,  Men. 
Queen  in  Politics,  The,  F.  H.  Hill,  NatR. 

Railway : 

Do  Waterways  Benefit  Railways?  L.  M.  Haunt.  EngM. 
Building  a Railroad  in  the  Southwest,  J.  S.  Coleman,  EngM. 
Early  Railway  Traveling,  C. 

A Look  Around  Swindon  Work*,  A.  H.  Malan.  El. 
Reciprocity  and  the  Farmer,  Hilary  A.  Herbert,  NAR 
Reform.  Tno  Plain  Path  of.  Rev.  Washington  Gladden.  CRev. 
Reformatory,  Elmira.  LAH. 

Reformatory  Prisons  as  Schools  of  Crime,  W.  P Andrews,  F. 
Refuges  ana  Shelters : 

Homeless  at  Night,  L-  Noble,  El. 

Housing  the  Homeless,  F.  M.  Holmes.  Q. 

M Reunion”  Conference  at  GrindelwaldJFL  S>.  Luna,  RC,  Mar. 
Roberta,  General  Lord,  An  hilmld  Forbeeou,  El. 
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Religion,  The  Fountains  of  Authority  in.  F.  R.  Shipman.  AH. 
Religion,  Liberal,  The  Future  of,  in  America.  J U.  Schurmau, 
MV. 

Religion,  The  Olympian- III.,  W.  K.  OUdsUme,  NAR. 
Religions,  The  Three.  J.  H.  Mackenzie.  IJE. 

Religious,  The  World's  First  Parliament  of,  J.  H.  Barrows. 
OD. 

Religious  Thought.  Modern,  Certain  Phase*  of,  LuthQ. 
Renaissance.  11  nines  of  the,  Wallace  Wood.  Cos. 

Resurrection,  What  is  the  f L.  R.  Fiske,  MR. 

Reszke,  Jean  and  Edouard,  Lannalle  and.  MN. 

Reynolds,  Edwin,  the  Engineer.  CusM,  Mar. 

Riots  and  Means  for  their  Suppression.  Capt.  Henry  Romevn. 
US. 

Roads,  Our  Common.  Isaac  B.  Potter.  CM. 

Rome,  Prehistoric.  Canon  I.  Taylor,  Ant. 

Rothschilds,  The.  Joel  Benton,  MM. 

Rural  Life : The  Plough  and  the  Platform,  T.  E.  Kebbel, 
NatR. 

Russia,  Peasant  Life  in.  Lillie  B.  C.  Wyman,  Chant. 

Russia  : The  Real  Siberia,  F.  Volsbovsky,  CR. 

Rustic  W’it  and  Wisdom.  Leader  Scott,  L.H. 

Salvution  Army  In  India : Interview  with  Gen.  Booth,  RC, 
Mar. 

Sanctuary,  The  Praiae  of  the.  W.  N.  Taylor,  HmnR. 

San  Francisco  Water  Front.  The.  C.  S.  Greene,  OM. 

Schools,  English  Public,  Some  Tulk  About,  Harp. 

Science,  Elementary,  in  the  Public  Schools,  A-  C.  Boyden.  Ed. 
Science.  New  Chapters  in  the  Warfare  of  : Astronomy,  A.  D. 
White.  PS. 

Science  and  Fine  Art— I.,  Emil  Du  Bois  Raymond,  PS. 
Scotland  : Social  Progress  in  the  Highlands  since  1KJ0,  Scots, 
Mar. 

Scripture,  Unshaken  Columnar  Truths  in,  Joseph  Cook,  OD. 

Seal,  the  Discovery  of  the,  I A 

Sea  Songs,  American,  Alfred  M.  Williams,  AM. 

Khakcapcaru  : Music  in  the  Poets,  Helen  A.  Clarke.  Mus. 
Shelley.  Percy  Bysshe,  Last  Days  of,  Guido  Biagi,  Harp, 
Shoos,  Old,  A Romance  of.  Elsie  A.  DeWolf,  Coo. 

Slavery  in  the  United  States,  The  Abolition  of.  Chaut. 

S met  ham,  Janun.  Letters  of,  Rev.  J.  W.  Dawson,  YM. 
Socialism,  The  Leaders  of.  Ly,  Mar. 

Sourersetj lauly  Homy.  Frances  E.  Willard.  Chant 
Speaker,  The.  in  England  and  America,  Henry  George.  Jr.,  A. 
Spirit  Conservation  of.  and  Origin  of  Consciousness,  Mon. 
Sport : Glimpse*  at  a Game  Book,  G.  Manners,  NatR. 
Spurgeon,  Rev.  C.  H.: 

Rev.  Newman  Hall  on,  GW  ; G.  H.  Pike  on.  SunH. 

Spurgeon  and  Modern  Preaching.  Archdeacon  Farrar,  StniM. 
Squid.  The  A Living  Opal.  Ernest  Ingersoll,  Cos. 

Steam  Engines : 

The  Injector— III..  Prof.  R.  C.  Carpenter,  CaaM.  March. 

A Triple  Expansion  Experimental  Engine,  CusM,  March. 
Steamsnitw : 

The  Crew  of  a Transatlantic  Liner,  W.  H.  Rideing,  Ooa. 
Superior,  Lake  : “ Brother  to  the  Sea."  Julian  Ralph,  Harp. 
Bwedeu : Some  Interceding  Swedish  Institutions.  Lady 

Meath.  Q. 

Talmage.  Rev.  T.  DeWItt : My  Creed,  HomR. 

Telegraphing  through  the  Air  without  Wire*,  J.  Trowbridge, 
Chaut. 

Tennyson.  Note*  on  the  Songs  of.  W.  Porteous,  GOP. 
Territory,  West  of  the  Mississippi  River,  The,  W.  A.  Wood, 


Theatres  and  the  Drama  : 

The  Comedies  of  Shakespeare  : The  Tempest.  E.  A Abbey. 
Btfv. 

The  Theatre  of  To-day,  Cora  Maynard.  Cos. 

The  Modern  Cart  of  Thespis,  W,  H.  Crane.  NAR. 
Theological  Education,  Methods  of,  T.  D.  Witherspoon.  PQ. 
Theosophy,  see  contents  of  Lucifer. 

Tolstoi,  Count  LAon,  Madame  Dovidoff,  Cos. 

Torpedoes  in  Coast  Defense,  A.  M.  DArmit,  U.  S.  A..  Col 
Totaih  Poles  of  Alaska,  The.  IA. 

Trade  Schools.  Work  in  the  New  York.  I .eon  Mead.  EngM. 
Tradition,  The  Law  of.  Rev.  J.  C.  F.  Rupp,  LuthQ. 

Transit.  Rapid.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  PS. 

Travel,  Some  Notable  Books  of,  E.  U.  Johnson,  D. 

Trees  and  Arbor  Day,  A Talk  About,  N.  H.  Egglcoton,  Dan- 
Typewriter.  Evolution  of  the,  H.  O v er  le  ighjScl  M 
United  States.  The  Expansion  of  the.  E.  D.  Warfield.  MAH. 
United  States,  History  of  the,  in  Paragraphs—!..  Alabama. 
MAH. 

University  Extension : 

University  Extension  in  Mathematics,  E.  8.  Crawley,  UE. 
Class  Work  in  University  Extension.  J.  H.  Penniman.  UK- 
University  of  Wisconsin  Extension  Work.  F.  J.  Turner.  UE. 
University  Reform,  The  Schoolmaster  and.  E.  D.  Warfield,  Ed. 
University  Settlements.  Edward  Cummings,  QJEcon. 
Vegetable  Diet.  Lady  Paget,  NC. 

Venice.  The  Bank  of,  Charles  F.  Dunbar.  LuthQ. 

Village  Life,  Rev.  T.  L.  Papillon.  Mac. 

Vision.  Defective,  in  School  Children.  S.  D.  Risley,  EdRA. 
Volapttk,  tho  World  Language,  Alfred  Poet,  A. 

'Wales : 

Welsh  Nationalism,  W.  L.  Williams,  WelR. 

Welsh  Home  Rule,  Alfred  Thomas,  WelR. 

An  Irishman's  View  of  Welsh  Disestablishment,  WelR. 
Walking,  Julian  Hawthorne,  Lipp. 

Wallomsac.  The  Battle  of.  S.  D.  Locke,  NatM. 

Washington,  The  Mother  and  Birthplace  of,  Ella  B.  Washing 
ton,  CM. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


The  approach  of  the  eon  venlion  month  has 
’’’form "an!  not  88  yet  brought  any  certainty  as  to  the 
action  either  of  the  Republican  or  the 
Democratic  gathering.  This  mnch.  however,  is  per- 
fectly clear : At  Minneapolis  it  will  be  President 
Harrison  against  the  field,  and  at  Chicago  it  will  be 
ex-President  Cleveland  against  the  field.  There  are 
strong  elements  of  opposition  to  President  Harrison's 
renomination,  but  they  are  not  concentrated,  and  it 
is  very  doubtful  whether  they  will  unite  in  any  for- 
midable manner  at  Minneajsilis.  They  could  unite, 
of  conrse.  upon  the  name  of  Mr.  Blaine ; but  while 
the  reports  as  to  the  distinguished  Secretary's  health 
are  more  encouraging  than  a few  months  ago,  it 
seems  to  be  the  prevailing  opinion  tlrnt  he  is  not  only 
not  a candidate,  but  that  he  would  absolutely  decline 
an  unsought  nomination.  Then*  is  still  less  certainty 
about  the  selection  of  the  Chicago  Convention.  Ex- 
Governor  Gray,  of  Indiana,  Senator  Palmer,  of  Illinois, 
Governor  Boies,  of  Iowa,  and  ex-Govemor  Campbell, 
of  Ohio,  are  likely  to  be  brought  Is’fore  the  assembled 
Democratic  hosts  as  very  energetic  candidates. 
Stranger  tilings  are  possible  tlian  a final  conclusion 
to  give  the  nomination  to  the  man  who  has  been  the 
real  leader  of  the  Democratic  party  during  the  past 
decade,  namely,  Mr.  Carlisle,  of  Kentucky.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  genuine  enthusiasm  with  which  Iowa 
Democrats  will  press  the  candidacy  of  Governor  Boies 
upon  the  convention.  Many  of  the  present  Democrats  of 
Iowa  were  Republicans  a few  years  ago.  and  Governor 
Boies  himself  as  recently  as  1884  is  said  to  have  been 
both  a Republican  and  a “ Blaine  man  " of  the  most 
pronounced  description.  Perhaps  the  Iowa  Demo- 
crats regard  Mr.  Boies  as  the  more  desirable  a candi- 
date from  the  fact  that  he  would  in  his  own  person 
typify  a movement  in  the  Northwest  from  the  Re- 
publican into  the  Demis  vatic  ranks  which  they  claim 
to  be  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  a stampede.  Several 
curious  possibilities,  however,  are  involved  in  this 
really  formidable  candidacy  of  the  Governor  of  Iowa. 
It  wonld  be.  for  instance,  an  extremely  curious  in- 
cident if  Mr.  Boies,  who  is  to  be  entered  so  strongly 
at  Chicago  as  a competing  candidate  against  Mr. 
Cleveland,  should  actually  be  preferred  by  the  De- 
mocracy of  the  nation  and  should  be  nominated  over 
the  head  of  the  man  against  whose  election  in  1884  he 


fonght  as  valiantly  as  he  could.  We  are  told  that 
the  real  platform  of  the  Democracy  in  the  coming 
cani|>aign  is  to  lie  Mr.  Cleveland's  administration.  It 
wonld  be  a strange  anomaly,  therefore,  if  Governor 


SENATOR  JOHN  G.  CARLISLE,  OF  KENTUCKY. 

(From  a photograph  by  Bell.) 

Boies,  who  worked  with  the  Republicans  in  the  cam- 
paign that  elected  Mr.  Cleveland,  should  now  lie 
chosen  in  preference  to  Mr.  Cleveland  himself  as  tho 
standard-bearer  in  a new  campaign  fought  on  the 
platform  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  highly  successful  admin- 
istration. Another  curious  possibility  is  involved  in 
the  situation.  If  Mr.  Blaine  should  at  the  last 
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years,  probably,  there  has  never  been  a time  when  so 
inanv  men  in  both  parties  have  heard  a gentle  buz- 
zing of  the  presidential  bee  in  their  own  personal 
bonnets.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Harrison's  chances  are 
by  far  the  best  of  ull,  and  nothing  but  the  possibility 
of  Blaine  really  stands  in  his  mad. 

0ur  At  Washington  the  logic  of  the  legis- 
ts titmai  lative  situation  has  been  too  strong  for 
f jt ptndltuns.  Democratic  professions  of  *•  retrenchment 
and  reform"  in  the  Government's  expenditures.  The 
last  Republican  Congress  had  been  held  up  to  execra- 
tion by  the  Democracy  as  the  “Billion  Dollar  Con- 
gress." because  it  appropriated  in  the  two  years  of  its 
existence  an  average  of  some  $o00,000,000  per  year. 
The  Republicans  could  only  reply  that  this  has  grown 
to  be  “ a billion  dollar  country;  ” — in  other  words,  that 
the  magnitude  of  these  expenditures  was  justified 
by  the  progress  of  the  nation  in  wealth  and  populx- 
tion,  and  that  the  money  was  sjient  legitimately  fix 
purposes  that  would  enhance  the  general  prosperity 
The  largest  single  item  of  expenditure  is  entailed  by 
the  pension  policy  of  the  Government,  for  which,  of 
course,  the  Republicans  are  mainly  responsible,  al- 
though a large  proportion  of  Democrats  are  xb" 
committed  to  pension  arrangements  not  less  liberal. 
About  $188,000,000  per  annum  is  now  necessary  to 
meet  obligations  due  to  the  various  classes  of  i*®- 
sioners  provided  for  under  the  general  laws.  Many 
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moment  consent  to  allow  the  Republicans  to  nomi- 
nate him.  it  would  appear  to  be  a rather  emlsi Truss- 
ing thing  for  Governor  Boies,  who  supported  Mr. 
Blaine  with  such  enthusiasm  in  his  campaign  aguinst 
Mr.  Cleveland  eight  years  ago,  to  emerge  in  1893  as 
himself  the  leader  of  the  embattled  boats  of  Democ- 
racy against  the  “ Plumed  Knight."  whose  elevation  to 
the  White  House  lias  until  lately  been  one  of  thechief 
desires  of  Mr.  Boies'  political  heart.  In  spite  of  con- 
siderations of  this  sort,  however,  the  Governor  of 
Iowa  is  likely  enough  to  be  nominated  for  the  vice- 
presidency if  the  presidential  nomination  is  secured 
for  Mr.  Cleveland.  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Gorman,  Governor 
Pattison,  Governor  Russell,  or  any  other  Eastern 
man.  It  remains  to  be  shown  that  Iowa  is  not  now, 
as  heretofore,  a strongly  Republican  State  in  national 
elections  where  local  issues  are  not  too  closely  inter- 
woven. Although  Colonel  Gatch’s  bill  giving  com- 
munities the  right  to  HUlistitnto  high  license  for  pro- 
hibition in  Iowa  failed  to  liecomea  law,  thus  insuring 
another  two  years  of  the  prohibitory  Ngime,  it  is 
nevertheless  true  tluit  the  Republican  support  of  the 
present  system  has  cost  tie-  party  thousands  of  votes. 
In  lsith  conventions  the  nnmber  of  delegates  attend- 
ing without  being  bound  by  specific  instructions  from 
their  home  States  and  districts  will  be  unusually 
large.  The  chances,  therefore,  that  the  unexpected 
.may  happen  are  by  so  much  increased.  For  many 
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of  the  Democrats  injudiciously  declared  that  they 
would  show  the  country  this  year  how  to  hold  ap- 
propriations down  to  somethin#  like  <400,000,000. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Holman,  of  Indiuua.  the 
economists  have  been  making  a desperate  but  forlorn 
struggle  to  keep  the  figures  down.  The  first  note- 
worthy conflict  occurred  over  the  naval  estimates. 
Unquestionably  the  best  sentiment  of  the  country, 
regardless  of  party,  fully  sustains  the  recommenda- 
tions of  Secretary  Tracy  as  to  the  construction  of  the 
year's  regular  quota  of  additional  vessels  for  the  new 
navy.  We  have  entered  upon  a moderate,  bnt  de- 
lilwrate,  policy  in  the  creation  of  a navy,  which  fitful 
spasms  of  economy  ought  not  to  be  permitted-  to  in- 
terrupt. Then  there  came  a determined  contest  over 


HON.  WILLIAM  B.  HOLMAN,  OF  INDIANA,  CHAIRMAN  OF 
APPROPRIATIONS  COMMITTEE. 

the  Indian  Appropriation  bill,  the  economists  l wing 
determined  to  cut  down  the  supplies  for  Indian 
schools  to  a figure  below  what  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  their  efficient  maintenance.  And  so,  at 
point  after  point,  there  has  been  higgling  and  cheese- 
paring, on  the  plan  of  an  arbitrary  scaling  down  of 
careful  estimates,  not  enough  to  effect  any  change  of 
policy  or  to  indicate  the  contemplation  of  any  change, 
but  just  enough  to  embarrass  and  obstruct  adminis- 
tration. The  crucial  test,  however,  came  over  the 
River  and  Harbor  bill.  So  adroitly  did  Mr.  Blanchard, 
of  Louisiana,  the  Democratic  chnirman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rivers  and  Harbors,  plan  his  camjiaign  for 
a great  “ raid  upon  the  treasury,"  that  Mr.  Holman's 
antagonism  was  of  no  nvail.  The  Democratic  House, 
in  the  face  of  its  retrenchment  ami  reform  policy. 


passed  the  most  colossal  River  and  Harbor  bill  ever 
proposed  in  any  Congress— a bill  requiring  the  ex- 
penditure of  more  than  <.->0. 000,000,  although  only 
about  <21 .000,000  is  appropriated  for  outlay  in  the 
coming  fiscal  year.  The  consequence  is  that  the 
Democrats  must  abandon  their  war-cry  against  the 
Billion  Dollar  Congress,  for  they  are  appropriating 
a larger  sum  of  money  than  the  Republican  Con- 
gress apitropriated  in  its  first  session  two  years  ago. 

The  Republican  leaders.  Mr.  Reed  and  Mr.  Bur- 
rows, have  done  what  they  could  to  foment  the 
Democrat  disagreement  over  appropriations  and  to 
make  Mr.  Holman's  path  of  retrenchment  a thorny 
one.  Mr.  Burrows,  it  may  be  said  in  passing,  is 
mentioned  as  the  very  probable  Chairman  of  the 
Minnea|s>lis  Convention,  while  Mr.  Reed  has  enjoyed 
a slight  “ txxini  ” as  a presidential  candidate. 

The  River  There  are  undoubtedly  a large  number 
ana  of  items  in  this  great  River  and  Harbor 
Harbor  Bill,  pjjj  are  not  defensible  upon  any 

grounds  of  propriety,  and  whirh  were  permitted  to 
stand  simply  for  the  sake  of  catching  here  and  there 
a vote  that  was  thought  needful  for  the  success  of 
the  main  features  of  the  bill.  Apart  from  these 
minor  items,  which  would  not  aggregate  a very  start- 
ling amount  of  money,  there  may  be  much  honest 


HON.  J.  C.  Hl'RROWS.  OF  MICHIGAN.  WHO  WILL  PER- 
HAPS PRESIDE  AT  MINNEAPOLIS. 
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difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  and  advan- 
tage of  the  great  bulk  of  the  outlay.  In  our  opinion, 
however,  so  long  as  there  is  no  ground  for  disapproval 
of  the  engineering  plans  adopted  in  the  improvement 
of  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  no 
suspicion  in  any  quarter  that  the  money  appropriated 
for  that  purpose  is  not  honestly  and  intelligently  jiaid 
out  to  secure  the  desired  end,  there  is  sufficient  reason 
for  regarding  the  investment  as  a profitable  and  ad- 
vantageous one.  In  like  manner,  any  sum  necessary 
to  remove  obstructions  or  to  deepen  channels  so  that 
there  may  be  a passage  for  large  ships  fnttn  the  far 
western  i»)rts  of  our  great  lake  system  to  the  impor- 
tant ports  at  the  eastward  end  of  the  system,  is 
money  so  well  expended  that  it  will  repay  the  coun- 
try many  fold.  As  an  illustration  of  the  kind  of 
great  public  improvement  that  this  River  and  Harlior 
bill  fosters,  we  may  present  upon  the  authority  of  an 
expert  student  of  all  the  matters  involved,  some  data 
upon  the  traffic  of  the  great  lakes,  and  some  reasons 
for  deepening  the  connecting  channels. 

A Tu  'nty-foot  The  new  River  and  Harlxir  bill  pro- 

ckannri  from  vides  a sufficient  sum  to  begin  the 
Duluth  to  Buffalo.  work  ()f  deepening  the  connecting 
channels  of  the  great  lakes  so  that  there  will  nowhere 
be,  between  Chicago,  Duluth  and  Bnffalo,  less  than 
twenty  feet  of  water.  The  official  estimates  of  the 
cost  of  the  entire  work,  as  made  by  General  O.  M. 
Poe,  call  for  (8,894,000.  This  is  exclusive  of  the  work 
on  the  great  new  lock  in  the  St.  Mary's  Falls  canal, 
and  in  the  Hay  Lake  channel  immediately  below  in 
the  St.  Mary's  river,  for  which  provision  was  made  in 
the  River  and  Harlsir  bill  of  1890.  Six  points  need 
improvement.  Two  of  these.  Round  Island  and 
Sailor's  Encampment  Island,  are  in  the  St.  Mary's 
river — the  outlet  of  Lake  Superior  ; Corsica  Shoal  is 
at  the  foot  of  Lake  Huron,  and  the  St.  Clair  Flats 
canal.  Grease  Point  Flats,  and  the  Limekiln  Crossing 
are  between  the  foot  of  Lake  Huron  and  the  head  of 
Lake  Erie.  Few  persons  who  have  not  made  a jier- 
sonal  study  of  the  matter  realize  the  magnitude 
of  the  traffic  of  the  great  lakes.  There  were  over 
eleven  hundred  more  vessels  passing  through  the 
canal  into  Duluth,  Minnesota,  in  1891.  than  passed 
through  the  Suez  canal  the  year  previous.  Through 
the  “ Soo " canal  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Superior 
there  were  more  than  three  times  as  many  vessels  and 
nearly  a million  and  three-quarters  tons  more  freight 
in  1890  than  through  the  Suez  canal  during  the  same 
year.  There  is  not  the  same  absolute  record  of  ves- 
sels passing  through  the  Detroit  river  as  is  obtainable 
for  the  two  points  previously  mentioned.  But  an 
estimate  made  by  Hon.  George  H.  Ely,  of  Cleveland, 
shows  that  in  1889  there  were  more  than  86.009.000 
tons  of  freight  carried  throngh  the  DetToit  river. 
This  sum  seems  large  when  it  is  stated  by  itself,  but 
its  real  magnitude  will  perhaps  lie  lietter  appredated 
when  it  is  known  that  this  is  10.000,000  tons  in  excess 
of  the  tonnage  at  all  the  seaports  of  the  United  States 
for  the  same  year,  mid  3.000,000  tons  in  excess  of  the 
total  urrivals  and  clearances,  lwth  coastwise  and  for- 


eign. of  Liverpool  and  London  combined.  The  ar- 
rivals and  clearances  of  vessels  at  Chicago  for  1 s90 
nnmliered  21,541,  while  the  corresponding  aggregate 
for  New  York  was  but  15,288.  The  entries  and 
clearances  for  the  entire  soalamrd  of  the  United  States 
in  that  year  were  81,756,  while  for  the  United  States 
ports  on  the  great  lakes  the  arrivals  and  clearances 
numbered  88.280.  The  average  cost  of  transportation 
on  the  railroads  in  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1891.  was  exceeded  nine-tenths  (.941) 
of  a cent  jier  ton  per  mile.  The  average  cost  of  trans- 
portation on  the  great  lakes  for  1891  was,  as  near  as  it 
can  lie  ascertained,  about  1 1-10  of  a cent  ]ier  ton  per 
mile.  But  the  importance  of  the  great  lakes  to  the 
business  interests  of  the  country  may  be  better  under- 
stood if  these  microscopic  figures  are  translated  into 
larger  terms.  The  traffic  of  the  great  lakes  in 
1891  was  27  per  cent,  of  the  total  traffic  of  all  the 
railways  of  the  United  States  for  the  same  year,  and 
if  the  tonnage  carried  on  the  lakes  had  been  carried 
instead  by  rail,  at  the  average  price  per  ton  per  mile 
above  given,  it  would  have  cost,  in  round  nnmliers, 
(150.000.000  more  than  was  actually  paid  for  its 
trans|xirtation  by  water.  The  total  expenditure 
under  the  River  and  Harlsir  bills  up  to  date  for  the 
improvement  of  the  great  lakes  above  Niagara  Falls 
is  less  tliau  (80,000,000.  So  that  the  saving  on  the 
business  of  a single  year  lias  been  a more  than  five- 
fold return  for  all  the  expenditures  made  in  the  post. 
Tile  cost  of  water  transportation  decreases  so  rapidly 
with  each  increase  in  depth  of  available  channel  and 
capacity  of  the  vessels  engaged  in  the  carrying  trade, 
that  the  saving  effected  by  the  deepening  of  the. con- 
necting cannels  from  sixteen  feet  to  twenty  feet  will 
lie  greater  than  that  which  has  been  produced  by  the 
expenditure  of  the  (30,000,000  in  the  past. 

Chicago  at  Interest  in  waterway  improvements  has 

toe  world's  had  a wonderful  growth  in  the  United 
Chief  Sea-Port,  within  the  last  year  or  two,  as  is 

evidenced  by  the  strong  support  of  the  daring  project 
of  a ship  canal  twenty-one  feet  deep  throngh  Ameri- 
can territory  from  the  great  lakes  to  the  sea.  Con- 
gress has  been  asked  to  provide  for  surveys,  examina- 
tions and  estimates  of  cost  of  all  the  practicable 
routes  for  such  a canal,  with  a view  to  determining 
the  one  that  is  most  advantageous.  The  advocates  of 
this  project  point  out  that  in  addition  to  the  immense 
commercial  value  which  it  would  have,  it  will 
become  a military  necessity  a few  years  hence  when 
the  enlargement  of  the  St.  Lawrence  canals  to  a uni- 
form depth  of  fourteen  feet  is  completed.  For  then 
a way  will  be  ojien  into  the  great  lakes  for  the  war 
vessels  of  the  British  navy,  while  there  will  lie  none 
available  for  those  of  the  United  States.  There  is  not 
the  slightest  reason  to  doubt  that  Chicago  and 
Duluth  will,  within  the  life-time  of  people  now 
mature,  receive  in  their  harliors  ocean-going  vessels 
from  every  port  on  the  seas.  Nor  is  there  much  rea- 
son to  doubt  the  result  of  Mississippi  imprevement. 
St.  Louis,  under  the  present  policy  of  river  improve- 
ment, ought  soon  to  maintain  direct  ocean  freight 
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lines.  The  Concord,  one  of  onr  finest  new  war  ves- 
sels, which  helped  to  celebrate  the  completion  of  the 
(treat  bridge  at  Memphis,  Tenn. , in  May,  was  after- 
ward ordered  to  proceed  as  far  as  St.  Louis  and 
exhibit  herself  to  a host  of  admiring  Americans  1 .200 
miles  above  the  month  of  the  Mississippi,  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  Continent.  Ultimately  a ship  canal  will 
connect  the  MisaLssipi  with  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
Chicago  will  have  water  communication  via  the 
gTeat  river  and  the  Nicaragua  canal  with  our 
Pacific  Coast  and  with  the  West  Coast  of  South 
America.  Within  fifty  years  Chicago  can  la-come 
incomparably  the  greatest  jiort  in  the  word — with  the 
aid  of  a few  more  river  and  harbor  bills.  The  Erie 
Canal  must,  of  course,  be  developed  into  a ship 
canal,  with  a clear  20  or  21  feet  of  water ; anti  Chi- 
cago's great  gain  would  l>e  New  York's  gain  also. 
The  Hennepin  canal  to  connect  Chicago  with  the 
Mississippi  is  already  a certainty.  The  early  devel- 
opment and  completion  of  this  great  line  of  natural 
and  artificial  waterways  from  New  Orleans  to  Min- 
neapolis. from  Davenport  to  Chicago,  from  Duluth 
to  Buffalo  and  from  Buffalo  via  the  Erie  Cannl  and 
the  Hudson  River  to  New  York  City,  would  be  the 
most  brilliant  and  productive  investment  our  Gov- 
ernment could  make ; and  there  would  follow  snch  a 
rerival  of  American  shipbuilding,  for  the  coastwise 
and  internal  as  well  as  for  the  foreign  trade,  as  the 
most  ardent  advocates  of  an  •'American  policy”  have 
not  even  dreamed  of. 

Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid  has  re-entered  journal- 

Osr  Foreign  jgm  an<j  politics  at  home,  his  resignation 
Ministers.  . _*  . • 

of  the  French  Ministry  having  l>ecn  ac- 
cepted  with  many  compliments  from  his  superiors  at 
Washington.  It  is  strongly  rumored  that  Mr.  Reid 
is  "slated"  as  the  administration  candidate  for  the 
vice-presidency  in  place  of  Mr.  Morton,  whose  renom- 
ination would  seem  not  to  be  exjiected  in  any  quarter. 
Mr.  Charles  Emory  Smith  has  also  returned  from 
Russia  to  lay  down  his  diplomatic  commission  and 
devote  himself- to  his  regular  work  as  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Press.  Mr.  Thomas  Jefferson  Coolidge, 
of  Massachusetts,  has  been  named  as  Mr.  Reid’s  suc- 
cessor. He  is  accounted  a most  fitting  selection, 
although  the  country  at  large  had  known  little  or 
nothing  of  him.  He  is  wealthy  and  accomplished, 
we  are  told— a manufacturer  who  would  he  a Dem- 
ocrat but  for  his  objection  to  free  trade,  and  an  ex- 
]>ert  linguist.  Mr.  Lincoln  maintains  a quiet  conrse 
in  London,  seemingly  quite  oblivions  of  the  fact  that 
many  high  politicians  have  been  seriously  discussing 
the  question  whether  or  not  his  would  Is-  the  name  to 
conjure  with  at  the  Minneapolis  Republican  conven- 
tion. His  unassuming  modesty  is  always  liecoming. 

It  is  now  rumored  that  Col.  Elliott  F.  Shepard,  of 
the  Mail  and  Express,  will  take  Mr.  Smith's  vacated 
post  at  St.  Petersburg.  Mr.  E.  Burd  Grubb  seems  to 
be  making  quite  a pleasant  stir  at  Madrid,  whither  he 
has  returned  with  his  bride,  and  Col.  Frederick  D. 
Grant,  at  Vienna,  is  representing  us  in  a quiet,  gentle- 
manly fashion.  Consul-General  John  C.  New  1ms 
come  home  from  London,  presumably  for  politics. 


MB.  T.  J.  COOLIDGE,  MINISTER  TO  FRANCE. 

In  the  State  Department  at  Washington, 
Preparing  preparatii  >ns  are  busily  making  for  the  Behr- 
Artitrate.  ing  Sea  arbitration.  The  " American  case” 
is  in  immediate  charge  of  Mr.  John  W. 
Foster,  agent  of  the  department,  who  is  giving  it  his 
undivided  attention.  Justice  Harlan,  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  Senator  Morgan,  of  Alabama,  have  lieen 
selected  by  President  Harrison  as  the  American  mem- 
bers of  the  Arbitration  Board.  Eminent  satisfaction 
with  these  appointments  is  everywhere  expressed. 
The  chief  connsel  for  the  United  States  will  Is-  Mr. 
Edward  J.  Phelps,  of  Vermont,  ex-minister  to  Eng- 
land, who  will  be  assisted  by  Mr.  James  C.  Carter, 
distinguished  New  York  lawyer,  nnd  Judge  Henry 
W.  Blodgett,  of  Chicago.  The  President  has  wisely 
emphasized  the  non-partisan  character  of  the  Behring 
Sea  contention  by  placing  onr  interests  as  fully  in  the 
hands  of  Democrats  like  Senator  Morgan  and  Mr. 
Phelps  as  of  Republicans. 

On  this  subject  Mr.  Stead  writes:  “It  is  to  lie 
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hojiod  that  the  English-*]ieaking  raoc  on  lxith  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  will  proceed  after  the  Behring  S*n  arbi- 
tration. which  ha*  been  finally  agreed  upon,  but 
which  will  not  be  over  before  October  or  No- 
vember. to  pnt  the  relation*  between  the  Empire  and 
the  Republic  on  a legal  footing.  President  Harrison 
recently  referred  to  the  arbitration  as  a lawsuit,  and 
the  phrase  is  suggestive.  But  if  litigants  hail  to  im- 
provise a tribunal  before  they  could  get  their  case 
tried,  the  chances  of  legal  settlements  would  be 
small  indeed.  What  is  wanted  is,  first,  that  England 
and  America  should  agree  to  refer  all  disputes  to 
arbitration ; and  then  that  they  should  proceed  to 
constitute  a supreme  international  tribunal,  probably 
by  delegation  from  the  Suiireme  Court  and  the  Judi- 
cial Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  that  would  take 
all  disputed  business  naturally  and  as  a matter  of 


SIR  OEOROE  BAIIEN-POWELL, 

English  Behring  So*  Commissioner, 
course.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  referring  dis- 
putes to  a tribunal  are  increased  twenty-fold  when 
you  have  to  agree  to  construct  the  tribunal  liefore  you 
can  send  the  case  to  arbitration." 

An  international  °ur  Government  has  achieved  a very 
Siicnr  gratifying  success  in  securing  the  ac- 
Conftrencn  ceptance  by  England  and  Germany,  as 
well  as  France.  Italy  and  other  powers,  of  an  invita- 
tion to  a conference  n|x>n  the  silver  question.  It  will 
lie  the  purjsise  of  the  conference  to  inquire  how  a 
very  greatly  enlarged  use  of  silver  as  money  may 
safely  Is*  brought  about.  Most  Americans  hold  that 
if  the  leading  nations  of  the  world  would  agree  upon 
a fixed  ratio  of  value  lietween  gold  and  silver,  and 
would  then  throw  open  their  mints  for  the  unre- 
stricted coinage  of  both  metals,  at  the  same  time 
agreeing  to  accept  either  of  them  at  the  fixed  ratio  in 
payment  of  public  dues,  while  also  giving  them  both 
a full  standing  as  legal  tender  for  private  pnrjioses, 
there  would  of  necessity  arise  a state  of  self-perpetnat- 
ing  equilibrium.  If  the  monetary  use  of  those  metals 


were  their  only  use  the  predicted  equilibrium  would 
almost  inevitably  ensue.  The  metal  easiest  to  obtain 
at  any  given  time  or  place  would  be  preferred  for 
debt-paying  purposes,  and  the  “ law  of  demand  ami 
supply  " would  promptly  restore  a disturbed  balance. 

But  enormous  quantities  of  gold  and  silver  are  de- 
manded every  year  for  other  than  monetary  uses,  and 
at  present  their  market  values  fluctuate  independently 
of  one  another,  just  as  the  values  of  copper  and  tin 
fluctuate.  The  question  is,  whether  the  artificial  situ- 
ation created  by  an  international  bimetallic-coinage 
agreement  would  be  dominant  enough  to  tlx  and  keep 
the  value  of  silver  for  general  commercial  purposes  at 
the  precise  ratio  with  gold  that  the  mints  everywhere 
would  by  law  have  to  recognize.  We  in  America 
quite  generally  believe  that  it  would.  The  pro-sflver 
men  in  the  West  profess  to  believe  that  the  United 
States  alone,  without  any  coincident  action  abroad, 
could  safely  open  its  mints  to  the  unrestricted  coinage 
of  both  metals  at  the  wejght  ratio  lietween  them  of 
16  to  1.  Inasmuch  as  silver  in  the  open  market  has 
fallen  so  far  away  from  the  ratio  of  16  to  1 that  it 
now  takes  about  28  ounces  of  silver  to  buy  one  ounce 
of  gild,  there  is  no  giod  reason  advanced  by  anybody 
to  make  it  appear  that  gild  would  remain  in  circula- 
tion if  silver  coinag*  at  the  16  to  1 ratio  were  made 
unlimited  and  free  to  all  comers.  The  conference 
will  Ht  least  be  extremely  interesting,  and  its  results 
are  not  unlikely  to  be  very  important. 

Stan  and  *->llr  English  friends  ought  to  be  good- 
Stnpr 3 on  tan  humored  enough  to  see  that  there  is  no 
Atlantic.  possible  ground  for  jealousy  or  conten- 
tion in  the  transfer  of  the  City  of  Xete  York  and  City 
of  /tin's,  the  two  great  passenger  ships  of  the  Inman 
line,  to  American  registry.  The  Imnan  Company  is 
an  American  one.  The  two  ships  in  question  were 
bnilt  with  American  money  and  have  always  been 
owned  and  operated  by  Americans.  Tire  contracts 
for  building  them  were  let  on  the  Clyde  because  at 
that  time  they  could  be  bnilt  there  for  much  lest 
money  than  in  America.  They  were  debarred  from 
registry  as  American  ships  by  our  navigation  laws, 
which  confine  that  privilege  to  vessels  of  American  con- 
struction. Within  a few  years  our  shipbuilding  indus- 
try has  made  rapid  strides ; and  the  success  of  Ameri- 
can designers  and  builders  in  treating  the  new  navy 
has  shown  conclusively  that  ships  of  any  size  or 
speed  can  lie  prtsluced  as  well  here  as  in  Europe.  To 
encourage  shipbuilding  and  to  secure  American  mer- 
chant vessels  suitable  for  enrollment  in  the  auxiliary 
navy , the  last  Congress  enacted  a lilieral  ocean  postal 
subsidy  measure.  In  general  pursuance  of  this 
policy,  the  present  CongTess  has  passed  a bill  which 
in  effect  makes  exceptions  of  the  two  largest  Inman 
steamers  and  admits  them  to  the  lienefit*  of  American 
registry— presumably  including  the  postal  snlisidy— 
on  condition  that  the  company  proceed  at  once  to 
build  other  large  ships  in  this  country.  The  pnblic  is 
informed  that  the  Inman  Compapy  will  operate  two 
lines  of  large  steamers,  one  to  Liverpool  and  the 
other  to  the  Continent,  under  the  American  flag. 
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Inasmuch  as  British  shipyards  tnni  out  vessels  that 
fly  every  other  flax  under  heaven,  there  need  be  no 
particular  displeasure  in  England  simply  because  the 
American  Government  has  consented  to  allow  two 
American-owned  ships  to  assume  the  full  American 
status.  In  consideration  of  an  annual  payment  of 
about  $50,000  for  each  ship,  the  Inman  Company  has 
been  under  agreement  to  lease  or  sell  the  ships  to  the 
British  Government  in  case  of  war,  for  cruisers  or 
transport  vessels.  But  this  arrangement  has  been  a 
distinctly  terminable  one  in  its  character.  Of  course, 
England  is  sorry  to  lose  its  contingent  hold  upon  the 
services  of  the  two  largest  and  stanchest  merchant 
ships  in  the  world.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  situa- 
tion to  find  fault  about.  Americans  furnish  a good 
deal  more  than  half  the  patronage  of  the  fast  Atlan- 
tic passenger  liners,  and  they  would  like  very  much, 
for  a change,  to  have  the  privilege  of  crossing  the  sea 
under  their  own  flag.  Our  Government,  moreover, 
feels  the  need  of  a few  good  auxiliary  ships,  for  trans- 
port of  troops  and  cruising  uses  in  case  of  sudden 
trouble.  The  acceptance  of  the  jVetc  York  and  Pari * 
grew  directly  out  of  negotiations  entered  upon  by 
our  Naval  Department  during  the  critical  days  of  the 
Chilian  incident.  Other  foreign-built  vessels  will 
probably  be  admitted  to  American  registry  under 
similar  provisos  of  new  construction  in  American 
yards.  A bill  has  been  introduced  thus  to  admit  a 
ship  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Line. 

rilt  Race  questions  have  in  every  historical 
Moa-Caocatlant  period  been  the  most  difficult  and  criti- 
in  America.  ul|  governments  have  had  to  deal 
with  ; but,  it  might  ]x'rha]is  be  truthfully  asserted  that 
the  [last  month  has  bristled  more  acutely  with  inci- 
dents illustrative  of  such  difficulties  than  any  previous 
historical  moment  that  could  easily  be  selected.  And 
when  the  race  questions  also  involve  religions  antag- 
onisms, the  issues  become  doubly  delicate.  While 
American  race  problems  are  grave  enough,  and  are 
quite  too  numerous  just  now  for  perfect  composure, 
they  at  least  do  not  threaten  any  very  dire  national 
catastrophic  at  an  early  date.  Several  other  coun- 
tries are  disturbed  in  a far  more  ominous  way  by  the 
discords  of  inharmonious  elements  of  population. 

Ajiart  from  difficulties  growing  out  of  the  different 
languages  and  nationalities  of  our  European  immi- 
grants. we  have  had  very  prominently  before  us  in 
these  past  weeks  the  problems  that  are  entailed  by  the 
presence  within  our  boundaries  of  people  of  other  than 
Caucasian  origin.  The  Indian  question  has  had  fresh 
attention  by  reason  of  the  opening  of  reservation 
lands,  and  especially  by  reason  of  the  debates  in  Con- 
gress upon  the  Indian  appropriations.  A longer 
article,  elsewhere  in  tins  number  of  The  Review, 
presents  in  detail  the  features  of  our  present  Indian 
policy,  and  takes  the  ground  that  in  spite  of  all  tem- 
porary and  local  frictions,  the  Indian  problem  is  at 
length  in  the  course  of  real  and  final  solution.  The 
Indian  children  are  to  be  given  the  best  education 
that  their  circumstances  could  require,  and  thus 
made  over  by  one  grand,  exhaustive  coup  into  Amer- 


ican citizens.  But  it  is  the  sorrowful  case  of  the 
“ brother  in  black  ” and  the  recurrence  of  the  Chi- 
nese question  that  have  been  most  conspicuous  this 
month. 

The  Fruition  Prest<lent  of  the  United  States  has 
of  the  been  waited  upon  by  representative  col- 
tgro'  ored  men  who  complain  that  the  position 
of  their  race  is  rendered  intolerable  by  the  violence  of 
white  mobs  which  are  utterly  regardless  of  negro  life 
and  which  flog,  shoot  and  hang  men  of  the  weaker 
race  upon  the  merest  suspicion  of  offense.  It  is  cer- 
tainly true  that  the  symptoms  of  race  antagonism  in 
some  southern  communities  are  becoming  more, 
rather  than  less,  alarming.  The  negroes  have  de- 
veloped a growing  tendency  to  organize  in  secret 
societies,  and  to  resent  what  their  leaders  deem  the 
ill-treatment  of  their  race.  They  have  begun  to  col- 
lect and  publish  statistics  to  sustain  their  accusations. 
There  have  been  widely  published  some  very  start- 
ling figures  showing  the  number  of  legal  executions 
and  the  number  of  lynchings  last  year,  by  sections 
and  by  races.  We  cannot  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of 
these  statistics,  which,  however,  the  Southern  press 
does  not  seem  inclined  to  dispute,  although  it  indig- 
nantly repels  the  inferences  that  in  some  quarters  are 
drawn  from  the  facts.  According  to  these  statistics 
there  were  123  persons  legally  executed  on  conviction 
of  capital  crime  in  the  United  States  in  1891.  while 
195  pen-ons  were  put  to  death  by  the  summary  proc- 
ess known  as  lynching.  Of  the  legal  executions,  27 
were  in  the  Northern  States  and  96  in  the  Southern. 
In  the  North,  26  white  persons  were  legally  hanged 
and  one  colored  man.  In  the  South,  under  due  form 
of  law,  82  white  persons  and  64  negroes  were  executed. 
Of  the  persons  lynched  in  the  South,  51  belonged  to 
the  white  race,  while  118  were  blacks.  The  51  whites 
include  the  eleven  Italian  victims  of  the  New  Orleans 
anti-Mafia  mob.  Admitting  the  substantial  correct- 
ness of  these  frightful  figures,  must  the  whole  white 
imputation  of  the  South  be  put  tinder  indictment  for 
outrageous  cruelty  to  the  negroes?  Such  a view 
of  the  caso  would  be  superficial.  There  are  cruel 
people  everywhere : and  the  South  doubtless  has  its 
lawless  white  roughs  who  ought  to  be  suppressed  at 
any  cost  or  hazard  by  their  own  communities.  But 
the  Southern  people  are  not  inferior  to  any  people 
elsewhere  in  the  world  in  kindly  and  humane  in- 
stincts. Viewed  as  a race  of  men.  they  are  anything 
but  cruel  and  brutal.  For  the  general  welfare  of 
society,  they  certainly  ought  to  learn  a more  patient 
deference  to  the  tedious  processes  of  the  law : but 
this  will  come,  of  necessity,  with  the  more  elaborate, 
industrial  development  of  the  future.  Nothing  can 
lie  gained  by  trying  to  fix  blame  upon  either  race, 
and  only  mischief  can  result  from  any  dividing  wedges 
inserted  from  the  North.  It  is  for  the  true  inter- 
est of  both  national  parties  to  do  all  they  canto  elimi- 
nate this  race  question  from  politic#.  Certainly  the 
Republicans  of  the  North  will  1*  recreant  to  no  duty 
if  they  totally  ignore  domestic  conditions  in  the  South 
and  leave  the  Southern  commonwealths  to  work  out, 
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as  best  they  can.  their  perplexing  problems.  Let  the 
North  give  sympathy,  confidence  and  kindly  enconr- 
agement  to  both  races  in  the  South,  and  let  the  South 
welcome  frankly  all  the  educational  help  the  North 
may  choose  to  send  for  the  improvement  of  the  col- 
owl  race.  As  for  the  colored  men  themselves,  their 
wisest  course  would  lie  to  cultivate  the  best  possible 
relations  with  the  most  upright  and  intelligent  of 
their  white  neighbors,  and  for  some  time  to  come  to 
forget  all  al>out  politics  and  to  strive  mightily  for 
industrial  and  educational  progress.  • Race  agitation 
is  the  one  thing  they  should  most  resolutely  avoid. 

TIh  If  it  is  true  that  the  South  understands  its 
Chinese  own  negro  problem  far  better  than  the 
Question.  can  understand  it,  no  less  is  it  true 

that  the  Pacific  States  are  better  qualified  than  the 
East  to  piles  upon  the  Chinese  question.  A little  more 
than  a decade  ago  New  England  and  California  were 
engaged  in  a desperate  controversy  at  Washington 
over  the  fundamental  issue  whether  or  not  the  Chi- 
nese should  lie  treated  like  European  immigrants  or 
should  be  subjected  to  special  and  peculiar  restric- 
tions. With  New  England  it  was  purely  a question 
of  theory  and  logic,  and  of  sentiment  at  long  range. 
With  California  it  was  a concrete,  life-and-death 
problem.  The  Pacific  Slope  won,  deservedly,  for  its 
position  was  right.  There  has  been  much  annoying 
evasion  of  the  restrictions  upon  Chinese  immigration  ; 
and  the  time  having  come  for  a renewal  of  the  ten- 
year  exclusion  act  of  1882.  Congress  has  seized  the 
opportunity  to  pass  a law  far  more  severe  and  sweep- 
ing than  the  previous  one.  There  has  lieen  evoked  a 
terrific  storm  of  indignation,  and  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment lias  been  reported  a«  deeply  displeased.  The 
opponents  of  the  bill  criticise  it  ns  being  in  gross  and 
palpable  violation  of  our  existing  treaty  with  China. 
The  measure  would  seem  to  be  needlessly  harsh.  Our 
Government  ought  to  maintain  the  most  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  Government  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  anil 
to  tliat  end  ought  to  use  the  greatest  care  to  avoid 
giving  offense.  China  does  not  wish  to  encourage  the 
exportation  of  coolie  labor  to  this  country,  and  would 
undoubtedly  lie  willing  to  co-operate  with  the  United 
States  to  prevent  the  social  and  economic  evils  that 
the  Californians  so  truly  declare  are  involved  in  the 
swarming  of  Mongolians  to  our  shores.  But  the 
Chinese  Government  should  be  approached  with  tact 
and  courtesy,  and  the  national  dignity  of  tluit  ven- 
erable and  splendid  empire  should  lie  respected.  We 
have  acted  roughly  and  offensively  to  accomplish 
what  called  for  the  most  delicate  diplomacy.  We 
have,  in  bad  faith,  imjKised  new  burdens  upon  those 
Chinamen  who  are  already  here,  and  who,  tinder  a 
treaty  now  in  force,  have  acqnired  exactly  the  same 
rights  and  privileges  as  European  aliens  enjoy.  The 
main  purpose  of  the  anti-Chinese  law  is.  unfortu- 
nately, a necessary  one ; but  in  various  details  the  new 
legislation  must  ne  regarded  as  objectionable.  Let 
the  main  consideration  not  be  forgotten,  however. 
The  bringing  of  Chinese  labor  to  America  lias  been  a 
modified  form  of  slave-trading.  The  Mongolian  can- 


not be  assimilated  here.  The  acquisition  of  a large, 
permanent  Chinese  population  would  entail  needle# 
difficulties  upon  future  generations.  It  is  the  business 
of  this  generation  to  avert  such  a calamity.  The  ar- 
gument that  we  ought  to  welcome  recruits  from  all 
the  world,  whether  sent  here  by  slave-traders,  by  the 
“ Chinese  companies.”  by  the  pauper-dumping  depart- 
ments of  European  governments,  or  by  the  menda- 
cious commercial  methods  of  steamship  compankw 
that  grow  rich  upon  steerage  business,  is  the  silly  ami 
fatuous  argument  of  feeble-minded  sentimentalists. 
But  the  exclusion  of  masses  of  Chinese  lalwrers  is  not 
incompatible  with  courteous  and  honorable  relatiom- 
with  the  Empire  of  China. 

Th,  Anthracite  Fortunately,  the  United  States  has 
- Combine  ■■  almost  wholly  free  from  the  agita- 

tion  and  violence  which  have  made  the 
month  of  May  a terror  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
The  destructive  type  of  socialism  does  not  flourish  on 
our  soil,  and  our  society,  as  a whole,  is  so  democratic 
that,  as  a rule,  the  industrial  strifes  in  which  organ- 
ized lalior  occasionally  engages  are  less  bitter  and  dis- 
turbing than  in  Europe.  The  month  of  May  has  wit- 
nessed some  large  strikes  and  lock-outs  in  this  coun- 
try, notably  the  stone-cutters'  difficulty,  but  upon  the 
whole  the  country  has  been  free  from  serious  indus- 
trial conflict*.  It  is  not  in  this  country  the  organiza- 
tion of  labor  which  occasions  right-minded  and  intel- 
ligent men  so  much  anxiety,  but  rather  the  power- 
ful and  defiant  organizations  of  capital  for  purposes 
of  momqiolistic  control  and  exaction.  Anthracite 
. coal  is  a commodity  of  which  there  is  an  abundance. 
It  is  our  best  fuel,  and  its  use  has  grown  almost 
universal.  It  hap)iens  tliat  the  area  of  the  anthracite 
beds  is  comparatively  compact  and  limited,  and  grad- 
ually the  railroad  companies  penetrating  the  anthra- 
cite region  have  violated  the  very  principles  up  in 
which  their  existence  as  common  carriers  is  based, 
by  securing  ownership  and  absolute  control  of  all  the 
anthracite  mines  and  lands  and  entering  directly  into 
the  business  not  simply  of  transporting  coal . lint  of 
mining  it  and  selling  it,  regulating  the  yearly  out- 
put and  arbitrarily  fixing  the  price.  It  haring  been 
found  that  the  more  or  less  voluntary  monopoly  rules 
were  a difficult  thing  to  maintain  among  several  jiartic- 
ipating  corporations,  there  has  recently  been  effected 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Reading  Railway  Company  a 
consolidation  of  transportation,  coal-mining  and  coal- 
carrying  interests  which  has  given  into  unitary 
hands  an  almost  absolute  control  over  a commodity 
used  by  many  millions  of  people.  The  consolidation 
has  lieen  followed  by  a prompt  advance  in  the  price 
of  coal.  As  u result  of  the  wholly  improper  abs.irp- 
tion  by  the  transportation  companies  of  the  produc- 
tive business  of  mining  and  selling  coal,  the  people  of 
the  United  States  are  probably  paying  at  least  1 no 
per  cent,  more  per  ton  for  the  anthracite  they  bum 
than  they  would  lie  paying  if  the  railroad  companies 
had  never  lieen  allowed,  in  defiance  of  their  normal 
functions,  to  buy  up  coal  fields  and  '•  corner"  the  an- 
thracite trade.  In  the  face  of  colossal  robberies  like 
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that  practiced  by  the  “ Coal  Combine,"  it  seems  an 
■anachronism  to  regard  mere  burglars  and  like  insig- 
nificant marauders  as  constituting  our  dangerous  and 
criminal  class. 

On  May  1 throughout  Europe  labor  cele- 
brated  its  annual  festival.  The  demonstra- 
tions on  the  Continent  were  regarded  with 
much  uneasiness.  In  Italy  the  Government  pro- 
hibited all  gatherings  on  May  1 ; and  in  Rome,  as 
well  as  in  Paris  and  Vienna,  the  executive  stood  ready 
with  horse,  foot,  and  artillery  to  confine  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  demonstrators  within  legal  limits.  In 
London,  the  day  being  fine,  there  was  a great  muster 
in  Hyde  Park,  but  the  occasion  was  merely  interest- 
ing ns  a field-day  parade  of  an  army  which  has  practi- 
cally undisputed  jRjssession  of  the  field.  In  England 
the  work  people  only  need  to  demonstrate  in  order  to 
encourage  their  allies  on  the  Continent.  Continental 
-competition  is  the  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
leisure  coveted  by  the  English  toiler,  and  the  May 
Day  Festival  is  the  most  effective  method  yet  devised 
of  encouraging  his  foreign  competitors  so  to  assimi- 
late the  conditions  of  industry  as  to  render  it  possible 
for  England  to  advance  another  step  toward  human- 
izing labor.  On  the  Continent,  however,  there  are 
many  millions  who  regard  the  May  muster  in  a very 
different  light.  “ For  the  third  time  the  International 
mobilizes  its  battalions."  '•  The  bandit  of  capital  will 
perish  in  shame  and  filth.”  Such  were  the  terms  in 
which  the  wage-earners  of  Paris  were  adjured  by 
their  executive  committee  to  assemble  in  their  thou- 
sands: and  although  allowance  must  be  made  for  a 
natural  desire  to  make  the  l>ourgeoiae  flesh  creep,  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  such  exhortations  addressed  to 
hungry  crowds  might  easily  have  borne  bloody  fruit. 

The  “For  lo!  '93  reappears  on  the  horizon!” 
Anarchist  Tlie  centenary  of  the  terror  is  to  be  cele- 
T error.  Crated,  it  seems,  by  a feu  dejoie  of  dyna- 

mite. The  epidemic  of  explosive  crime  which  affects 
Europe  at  present  is  almost  as  mysterious  and  univer- 
sal as  the  influenza.  Fortunately,  it  is  far  less  fatal. 
There  is  no  particular  reason  why  it  should  have 
broken  out  just  at  thiB  moment.  Police  precautions 
apjienr  to  lie  as  useless  as  the  prophylactics  against 
the  fatal  sneeze  which  doubled  the  death  rate  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  and  it  will  probably  pass  as 
inscrutably  as  it  arrived.  It  is  notable  that  the 
country  most  severely  afflicted  with  the  criminal 
epidemic  is  France;  and  after  France.  Spain.  The 
outbreak  has,  apparently,  no  perceptible  relation  to 
forms  of  government  or  to  conditions  of  social  or 
economic  prosperity.  It  is  only  the  most  pronounced 
manifestation  of  popular  impatience,  the  retlsietio  ad 
aluturdum  of  a tendency  visible  enough  even  in  En- 
glish-speaking lands,  where  we  are  apt  to  swear  at 
large  when  the  millennium  does  not  arrive  by  return 
of  [Kwt.  Impatience,  however,  without  explosives  can 
only  beat  its  head  against  the  wall.  With  explosives 
it  can  here  and  there  blow  a hole  in  the  wall  and 
inaim  or  murder  a few  individuals.  But  when  the 


epidemic  1ms  passed  it  will  have  cost  fewer  lives  than 
the  eight  hundred  which  are  sacrificed  to  consump- 
tion every  year  in  the  British  army.  Tuberculosis, 
which  slays  two  thousand  babies  every  year  in  Paris, 
is  a far  deadlier  foe  than  dynamite. 

kot  Dynamite,  however,  affects  the  imagina- 
Anarchists,  tion.  These  high  explosives  are  cheap, 
but  Assassins,  handy  and  comjiaratively  new.  London 
omnibuses  kill  more  jjeople  every  year  than  the  assas- 
sins have  killed  with  dynamite  since  it  was  invented: 
but  society  has  not  yet  learned  to  regard  an  Anarchist 
with  the  composure  with  which  it  contemplates  the 
approach  of  the  'bus.  In  Paris  a series  of  judiciously 
planned  explosions  produced  a maximum  of  panic 


JUVACHOL,  THE  PARIS  ANARCHIST. 

with  a minimum  of  death.  Ravachol,  the  leading 
spirit  in  the  criminal  conspiracy,  a man  who  was  first 
a libertine  and  then  a murderer,  and  finally  an  An- 
archist and  assassin,  has  been  sentenced  to  penal 
servitude  for  life,  while  his  comrades  celebrated  his 
conviction  by  blowing  up  the-  restaurant  where  he 
was  arrested.  V6ry,  the  restaurant  keeper  who 
secured  Ravachol's  arrest,  had  his  leg  blown  off,  his 
wife  lost  her  reason,  and  two  customers  were  injured. 

The  assassins  threaten  to  slay  the  Public  Prosecutor, 
the  judge,  the  jurors,  and  all  who  assist  in  bringing 
them  to  justice.  Eurojiean  society,  for  the  moment 
terrorized,  read  with  dismay  the  telegrams  arriving 
every  day  which  told  of  explosions,  arrests,  incendiary- 
fires  and  stolen  dynamite.  Most  of  the  bombs  have 
been  exploded  in  Spain,  but  isolated  outrages  an*  re- 
ported from  Italy,  Anstria  and  Germany.  Particu- 
lars are  published  concerning  the  organizations  of  the 
Anarchists.  They  have  four  grouiis  in  Paris : the 
Federation,  the  Anti-Patriots,  the  Cosmopolitans  and 
the  Independents;  lmt  as  " Anarchy  without  God  or 
master  "is  their  common  watchword,  the  bonds  of 
union  are  but  slight.  Anarchist  organization  seems 
to  lie  a brotherhood  with  no  liond  save  dynamite — 
which  is  a centrifugal  rather  than  a centripetal  force. 
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. , Society,  threatened 
la  Fort*  , 

Hemtdji  7 by  the  ti.-wa.sKM,  re- 
taliates with  the 
guillotine  and  the  gallows, 
liven  in  England  they  have 
liad  their  Anarchists,  three 
of  whom  have  been  dis- 
] latched  to  penal  servitude 
from  the  Walsall  Assises,  and 
there  is  a press  prosecution 
following  as  a natural  corol- 
lary. It  is  curious  to  note 
how  instinctively  the  most  ad- 
vanced States  resort  to  meth- 
ods of  repression  when  the 
danger  approaches  their  own 
doors.  When  dynamite  ex- 
plodes in  St.  Petersburg, 
French  and  English  journal- 
ists moralize  complacently 
upon  the  natural  results  of  a 
policy  of  repression,  and  as- 
sure the  Russian  Government 
that  the  only  way  of  prevent- 
ing such  crimes  is  to  lilierate 
the  press  and  establish  parlia- 
mentary government.  But 
now,  with  dynamite  domiciled 
at  their  own  doorstep,  the 
English  prosecute  the  Com- 
mon irnil,  and  the  French  Pre- 
mier has  declared  that  the  An- 
archist crimes  are  the  direct 
consequence  of  the  liberty  ac- 
corded to  the  press.  He  says : 
••  We  are  suffering  for  the 
faults  of  our  predecessors,  who 
for  a long  series  of  veare  al- 
lowed everything  to  lie  said 
and  done.  Liberty  of  speech 
and  of  the  pen  has  prostituted 
the  canse  of  liberty,  and  this  is 
the  result." 


Tilt  Appeal  Agai n s t ac  t u a 1 

to  the  crime  and  redhand- 
Conscience . , . . , 

ed  cnn  nnals  s<  K-iety 

will  continue  to  wage  more  or  less  successful  war  with 
the  aid  of  gendarmes  and  detectives.  But  jails  and  gal- 
lows and  guillotines  are  but  miserable  sulwtitutes  for 
the  all-pervading  sense  of  moral  obligation  to  Gisl  and 
man  which,  eveu  for  mere  jHilice  purposes,  was  worth 
all  the  tithes  ever  lavished  upon  the  Church.  It  may 
lie  replied  that  the  Church  failed,  even  when  its  power 
was  the  greatest,  as  signally  in  the  repression  of 
crime  as  in  the  regeneration  of  society;  but  no  one 
can  deny  the  immense  restrainingfon-e  which  religion 
has  exercised  upon  the  passions  of  men.  Yet.  instead 
of  welcoming  its  servici-s.  then-  are  many  philosophers 
who,  even  when  confronted  with  the  consequences  of 
the  decay  of  the  moral  sense  and  the  extinction  of 
the  belief  in  the  survival  of  the  soul  after  death,  seem 


ARCHBISHOP  VAUORAJt. 

to  desire  nothing  so  much  as  still  further  to  silence 
the  voice  of  conscience,  as  expressed  through  the 
Christian  pulpit.  M.  Renan  ridicules  the  Pojie  for 
his  well-meant  attempt  to  make  the  Church  once 
more  a (mlent  force  in  the  affairs  of  man.  and  the 
French  Government  issues  circulars  of  denunciation 
and  of  protest  against  those  brave  priests  who  have 
attempted  to  teach  from  their  pulpits  the  Christian 
conception  of  politics  and  society.  To  preach  political 
sermons  is  to  provoke  disorder  in  the  Church. 
Therefore,  the  priests  must  be  gagged,  so  that  there 
may  Is-  peace  and  silence  in  the  sanctuary.  M.  Renan 
and  the  Repnblicans  are  sacrificing  the  life  of  the 
Church  to  its  clothes.  Ceremonial  may  be  very 
stately  and  impressive  and  mystic,  but  it  was  not 
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ceremonial  that  civilized  Europe  and  es- 
tablished the  Pojie  in  the  City  of  the 
Ciesars.  It  was  the  foolishness  of  preach- 
ing emphasized  by  the  martyrdom  of  the 
preacher  that  did  that ; and  if  society  is 
to  1*  christianized  once  more  it  will  not 
be  by  the  pomp  of  the  altar,  bnt  by  the 
preaching  of  the  pulpit.  The  most  im- 
portant question  affecting  the  progress 
of  the  world  is  whether  the  Christian 
Church  can  ever  again  become  the  ex- 
ponent of  the  moral  sense  of  the  com- 
munity in  the  practical  work  of  to-day, 
or  whether  the  human  conscience  must 
lie  provided  with  another  speaking  ap- 
paratus. 

The  discussion  aroused  by 

of  the  Church  t*le  ^ev-  ^r-  Parkhurst's 

crusade  in  New  York  against 
the  police  protection  of  crime  and  immor- 
ality, has  opened  freshly  anil  concretely 
the  question  what  position,  if  any,  the 
churches  and  the  professional  preachers 
of  righteousness  ought,  to  take  against 
obvious  and  entrenched  evils  in  the  body 
social  and  politic.  The  precise  methods 
adopted  by  Dr.  Parkhurst  to  procure 
conclusive  evidence  are  wholly  ajsirt 
from  the  general  question.  It  is  now 
stoutly  maintained,  even  by  many  min- 
isters of  the  gospel,  that  the  churches 
have  no  function  to  perform  in  jiol- 
itics  or  the  administration  of  justice. 

But  the  majority  of  our  religious  leaders 
are  ranging  themselves,  theoretically, 
on  the  right  side.  Nobody  asks  the 
churches  to  lie  partisan.  Bnt  what  are  they 
doing,  in  this  political  year,  if  they  are  not  openly 
and  stoutly  preparing  to  enter  the  fray  as  the  ene- 
mies of  bribery,  lying,  liallot  frauds,  anil  all  the  rot- 
tenness that  threatens  to  corrupt  the  very  heart  of 
our  political  life  ? The  churches  of  every  community 
in  America  ought  to  unite  on  definite  lines  to  fight  the 
fundamental  battles  of  social  and  nolitical  morality. 

English-  ^*e  HI,'r>tx  anil  aims  of  the  men  whose  re- 

Spnahing  sponsible  task  it  is  to  lead  and  guide  gront 

Prelates,  jgjjgjooj  organizations,  have  consequences 
so  far  reaching  that  their  discussion  outside  of  the 
circles  of  their  own  communion  is  both  inevitable  and 
also  excusable.  Thus  it  matters  greatly  to  all  parts 
of  the  English-speaking  world  what  English-s|>eaking 
cardinals  may  lie  named  by  the  consistory,  at  Rome  a 
few  days  hence.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Vaughan  has  lieen 
made  Archbishop  of  Westminster  as  the  successor  of 
the  late  Archbishop  and  Cardinal  Manning.  It  seems 
that  many  of  the  friends  and  admirers  of  Cardinal 
Manning  hail  ilesinsl  anil  expected  that  Dr.  Gilliert 
would  lie  thus  distinguished.  Dr.  Vaughan,  of  Sal- 
ford, has  shown  much  local  interi-st  in  the  welfare  of 
the  masses,  and  in  his  new  post  he  may  rise  to  higher 
qualities  of  public  leadersliip  than  are  now  thought 


ARCHBISHOP  IRELAND. 

possible.  It  would  seem  a foregone  conclusion  that 
he  is  also  to  tie  made  a cardinal.  In  Ireland.  Arch- 
bishop Walsh  is  the  man  upon  whom  the  liestowal  of 
a red  hat  would  Is*  most  acceptable  to  the  masses  of 
his  countrymen,  but  ecclesiastical  rumor  has  it  that 
the  honor  is  to  lie  given  to  a less  aggressive  leader. 
In  any  case  the  Vatican  would  seem  to  lie  gaining 
ground  from  year  to  year  in  its  knowledge  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  English-speaking  regions  of  the  world. 

Archbishop  Archbishop  Ireland,  of  St.  Paul,  has  made 

Ireland  s a sojourn  of  several  months  at  the  Vatican  ; 

Mission.  nn(j  presents*  there  has  given  occasion 
for  numerous  dispatches  in  the  newspaiiors  touching 
various  phases  of  questions  interesting  not  only  to 
American  Catholics,  but  to  a lurger  American  public. 
Thus  it  has  lieen  repeated  anil  denied  a number  of 
times  that  Archbishop  Ireland  is  to  lie  mnde  a car- 
dinal in  recognition  of  his  eminent  services  in  the 
cause  of  temja'rance  and  Christian  morality,  and  the 
cause  of  advanced  Catholic  education,  and  in  renigni- 
tion  anil  indorsement  of  his  standing  upon  several 
controverted  questions.  The  present  month  of  June 
will  probably  determine  which  American  prelate  will 
lie  raised  to  the  rank  of  cardinal.  Besides  Cardinal 
Gibbons  himself,  there  is  no  man  in  the  Catholic 
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chnrch  in  America  who  stands  so  strongly  anil  con- 
spicuously for  all  that  is  distinctively  American,  and 
who  is  so  closely  identified  with  the  genins  of  onr  liest 
life  and  progress,  as  Archbishop  Ireland.  The  Cath- 
olic Church  in  America  numbers  so  many  millions 
of  adherents  that  it  stands  as  a factor  of  prime  im- 
jxirtance  ill  our  social  fabric.  Archbishop  Ireland's 
views  upon  the  labor  question ; his  sympathy  with 
universal  education  : his  advocacy  of  the  English 
language  as  necessary  for  national  unity  and  there- 
fore necessary  as  the  basis  of  instruction  in  schixds  ; 
his  intense  devotion  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  the  cardinal  principles  that  are  at  the  base 
of  our  government  and  society — these  things  unite  to 
make  him  a Catholic  lender  whose  further  promotion 
wynld  redound  not  only  to  the  welfare  of  his  own 
Chnrch,  but  to  the  furtherance  of  good  citizenship 
and  true  social  progress. 

English  ^ interesting  to  coui]aire  notes  with 

Political  England  on  the  amount  of  money  needed 

Mattert.  j0  „ nm  ••  tj,e  government  for  a year.  Mr. 
Goschen  has  introduced  his  Budget  in  Parliament, 
and  he  estimates  the  British  revenues  at  £90,477,000 
for  the  coming  year,  and  expenditures  at  £90,258,000. 
Onr  Congress  will  appropriate  somewhat  less  than 
$500,000,000,  as  against  the  British  ontgo  of  about 
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$(50,000,000.  England's  foreign  trade  in  1S»I  was 
£749,000,000,  a falling  off  of  £4,000,000  from  the  fig- 
ures of  1090  ; but  us  it  stood  at  £697,000,000  in  1889. 
when  prices  were  10  jier  cent,  higher  than  they  are 
to-day,  this  is  not  so  bad  a showing.  The  tendency, 
however,  is  downward,  and  the  inevitable  reductions 
of  wages  will  not  lie  arranged  without  friction. 
The  Small  Holdings  bill  has  not  been  altered  to  any 
extent  in  its  |iassage  through  the  House  of  Common*. 
Xo  progress  has  been  made  with  the  Irish  Local  Gov- 
ernment bill,  which  has  failed  to  excite  any  enthu- 
siasm. 

Parliament-  Two  notable  events  occurred  last  month  in 
arg  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Cambrian 
incidents.  way  Company  having  dismissed  one  of 

its  employees  for  having  given  evidence  before  a parlia- 
mentary committee,  which  the  directors  seem  to  have 
imagined  was  prejudicial  to  their  interests,  the  di- 
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rectors  were  summoned  to  the  liar  of  the  House  and 
solemnly  censured  by  the  Speaker  by  order  of  the 
House.  The  other  notable  parliamentary  incident 
was  the  deliate  on  the  duration  of  parliaments.  A 
resolution,  moved  by  Sir  W.  Foster,  advocating  the 
repeal  of  the  Septennial  act  and  the  shortening  of  the 
duration  of  imrUamont*.  was  rejected  by  188  to  143. 

The  Liberals  are  in  a difficulty  on  the  question.  They 
object  to  the  seven  years  term : they  admit  three 
years  is  too  short,  but  they  have  not  made  tip  their 
minds  as  to  how  long  Parliament  should  actually  sit. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  intimated  to  his  Midlothian  con- 
stituents that  he  expects  a dissolution  of  Parliament 
alxmt  the  end  of  .lime  : and  the  Tories  had  not  at  last 
accounts  denied  the  correctness  of  this  forecast.  Evi- 
dently there  is  no  longer  such  eagerness  for  a disso- 
lution on  the  ]iart  of  the  Lilierals  as  a few  months 
ago.  Sir  W.  Harcourt  even  professes  indifference  if 
the  dissolution  should  lx*  put  off  till  next  year.  There 
is  only  one  reason  in  favor  of  jmstponing  the  general 
election  till  next  year,  and  that  is  that  on  January  1 
the  new  register  would  come  into  force.  As  this 
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would  be  an  advantage  to  the  Liberals  rather  than  to 
the  Tories,  it  cannot  lie  counted  on  as  adding  to  the 
probabilities  of  a January  election.  At  present 
Unionist  candidates  ure  wanted  in  more  than  a hun- 
dred constituencies,  and  Home  Rule  candidates  in 
ninety -nine:  but  in  eleven  constituencies  there  is 
more  titan  one  Home  Ruler  in  the  field.  The  Libera] 
1 'nil mists,  so  far  as  they  have  not  drifted  back  to  the 
Gladstonian  camp,  are  likely  to  be  practically  ab- 
sorbed into  the  Tory  party  under  the  name  of  “ Union- 
ists” in  the  coining  election.  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
group  will  at  least  not  antagonize  Tory  candidates 
anywhere.  By  the  way,  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  son  Aus- 
tin. who  looks  quite  like  a chip  of  the  old  block.  Inis 
entered  the  House  of  Commons  as  a recruit  to  his 
father's  party. 

The  revision  of  the  Belgian  constitution. 
C°HsaUt‘l  which  universal  manhood  suffrage  is 

now  to  be  substituted  for  the  old-time  prop- 
erty qualifications  that  limited  the  franchise  to  a small 
fraction  of  the  citizens,  is  the  most  important  Conti- 


LEOFOLD,  KISO  OF  THE  BELGIANS. 

nental  event  of  recent  weeks.  Belgium  is  in  a transi- 
tional condition,  with  a social  and  political  future 
that  no  man  can  foresee.  Its  races  are  destined.  i*t- 
baps,  to  fall  apart ; and  the  end  may  be  division, 
and  absorption  into  France  and  Germany.  The  farce 
of  the  Russo-French  alliance  is  now  admitted  to  be  a 
mere  delusion  even  by  the  French.  Slowly  lmt  surely 
the  irresistible  force  of  things  is  compelling  men  to 
see  that  the  Czar  is  no  enemy  of  Germany,  and  that 
it  will  not  be  his  fault  if  the  old  relations  between 
Rnssia  and  Germany  are  not  re-established.  The 


famine,  which  at  last  seems  to  have  been  brought 
under  partial  control,  has  made  shipwreck  of  Russian 
finances.  There  is  a large  deficit,  and  M.  Wischne- 
gradskv,  the  ablest  of  Russian  Ministers,  has  broken 
down  from  sheer  overwork.  M.  Giers  is  also  hope- 
lessly invalided.  In  Germany,  Bismarck's  birthday 
has  been  celebrated  with  unusual  heartiness,  but  al- 
though the  old  Chancellor  may  be  a reserve  force,  he 
is  not  likely  to  come  to  the  front  go  long  as  the  Kaiser 
lives.  How  long  that  may  he.  or  how  short  a time  it 
may  be.  no  one  even  ventures  to  speculate.  All  that 
can  be  said  is,  that  for  nearly  a whole  month  William 
II  had  done  nothing  and  said  nothing  to  compel  peo- 
ple to  remember  that  he  was  still  nt  the  helm,  when 
there  happened  the  extraordinary  incident  of  his 
lavish  and  unseemly  praise  bestowed  upon  a common 
soldier  who  had  needlessly  shot  di >wn  a workingman 
for  a trivial  violation  of  barrack  regulations.  All 
Germany  was  horrified  toil  disgusted. 

Tricoupis  1,1  Atoeriea  we  may  be  excused,  perhaps. 
and  Danubtan  for  a lack  of  detailed  familiarity  with 
Statesmen.  politics  and  statesmen  of  Southern 

Europe,  but  certainly  if  we  knew  more  we  sbonld 
find  that  such  knowledge  brought  its  own  reward. 

There  are  men  fighting  the  political  battles  of  states 
and  principalities  on  the  Danube  or  in  the  Balkan 
peninsula  who  would  lie,  perchance,  the  greatest  fig- 
ures of  our  time  if  it  had  been  their  lot  to  play  on  the 
boanls  of  a larger  theatre.  Opinions  will  naturally 
differ  as  to  the  virtues  of  Stambouloff,  of  Bulgaria, 
but  there  can  hardly  lie  two  opinions  as  to  his  con- 
summate ability  and  his  splendid  courage.  The  new 
elections  in  Greece,  however,  have  just  restored  to 
power  the  finest  and  most  brilliant  political  figure 
that  the  turmoils  of  Southeastern  Europe  has  pro- 
duced in  this  generation.  For  many  years  the  two 
political  parties  of  Greece  have  been  list  by  Triconpia 
and  Delyannis.  Tricoupis  is  the  greatest  and  wisest 
of  all  modern  Greeks.  He  is  constructive,  patient, 
patriotic,  brilliantly  educated  and  of  cosmopolitan 
acquaintance  and  exjierience.  He  obtains  a lease  of 
power  as  Prime  Minister,  cleans  up  the  crude  admin- 
istration of  his  half-civilized  little  country,  inaugu- 
rates necessary  fiscal  reforms,  holds  back  the  vain 
and  ignorant  sentiment  that  demands  an  immediate 
war  for  the  sake  of  the  expansion  of  Greek  territory, 
and  finally  provokes  a reaction  which  brings  Dely- 
annis  hack  into  power.  Whereupon.  Delyannis  gives 
the  country  a brief  administration,  the  sheer  stuiiiility 
and  imbecility  of  which  brings  the  country  to  its 
senses  again,  with  the  result  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
Bonltj  anil  au  almost,  nuanimous  election  of  repre- 
sentatives who  indorse  Tricoupis  as  their  leader  anil 
make  him  once  more  Prime  Minister.  Some  two 
years  ago  Tricoupis  was  overthrown  at  the  end  of  a 
singularly  statesmanlike  period  of  administration. 

The  election  of  a new  Parliament,  on  May  15,  now 
restores  him  to  power  again,  with  a majority  so  largo 
as  to  include  some  three-fourths  or  four-fifths  of  all 
the  members.  Of  another  brilliant  statesman  of 
Eastern  Europe  we  make  more  especial  mention  in  an 
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article  published  elsewhere  in  this  number  of  The 
Review,  Gabriel  von  Barosa,  of  Hungary,  whose 
sudden  death  removes  him  iu  the  very  prime  of  his 
manhood,  had  shown  himself  the  most  brilliantly 
original  State  Minister  of  Transportation  and  Public 
Works  that  any  country  has  produced  in  our  day, 

- The  Canadian  Parliament  at  Ottawa  has 

Imperial  passed  a resolution,  after  a Ion*  discnKSion, 
Trade.  j,y  ninety-eight  to  sixty-four  votes,  in 
favor  of  a scheme  of  reciprocal  trade  relations  with 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  meaning  of  this  resolu- 
tion is  that  if  England  will  put  a differential  duty  on 
non-Canadian  goods,  Canada  on  her  part  will  reduce 
her  duties  on  British  manufactures.  One  disadvan- 
tage of  the  proposal  is  that  there  are  seven  times  as 
many  people  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  there  are  in  the 
Dominion,  and  so  the  proposed  arrangement  is  thought 
hardly  fair  in  England.  Then,  again.  Canada  to  dis- 
criminate would  only  have  to  take  duties  off,  whereas 
England  would  have  to  put  them  on,  which  is  always 
more  difficult.  Great  Britain  is  also  trammeled  by 
the  treaties  of  commerce  with  Germany  and  Belgium; 
and  there  is  little  likelihood  of  any  arrangement 
being  entered  into  unless  it  is  pressed  by  the  other 
colonies,  and  even  then  only  when  it  takes  the  shape 
of  a suggestion  that  all  imports  from  countries  not 
contributing  directly  to  the  Imperial  defense  shall  he 
charged  Navy  dues.  Lord  Salisbury’s  protectionist 
speech— which  commits  him  to  the  idea  of  British  Im- 
perial Federation,  with  retaliatory  tariffs  against  the 
United  States  and  other  high-tariff  countries,  and  to 
something  like  Mr.  Blaine’s  reciprocity  policy— has 


made  a perfect  ferment  in  the  English  political  situa- 
tion. The  parliamentary  elections  in  July  will  be 
materially  affected  by  a discussion  of  this  sensational 
issue. 

From  the  British  point  of  view  Mr. 

Stead  argues  the  case  thns:  “The  Cana- 
dian suggestion  should  be  received  with 
respectful  consideration.  It  is  probably  the  last  effort 
that  will  lie  made  to  keep  the  Dominion  oat  of  the 
American  Zollverein.  Whether  such  differential 
duties  would  increase  trade  or  cement  the  bonds  of 
Empire  is  a matter  on  which  opinions  differ.  \Y ere 
it  not  for  the  customs  union  of  the  United  States  the 
Federal  union  itself  would  be  impossible.  The  real 
crux  will  come  when  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  having  absorbed  Canada  in  its  Zollverein. 
make  overtures  to  South  Africa  nnd  Australia.  The 
British  Empire  wonld  soon  be  face  to  face  with  dis- 
integration, or  race  alliance.  The  sjrectacle  that  is 
afforded  us  by  the  disintegration  of  Brazil  does  not 
incline  ns  to  favor  the  former  alternative.  Last 
month  the  southern  seventh  of  Brazil,  hitherto  known 
as  the  province  of  Matto  Grosso,  broke  itself  off  from 
Brazil  and  proclaimed  itselfau  independent  State,  with 
the  title  of  Republics  Transatlantic*.  When  it 
hoisted  its  new  national  flag  of  blue  green  with  a yel- 
low star  in  the  centre  it  cut  Brazil  off  from  Paraguay 
and  the  River  Plate.  The  Positivists  who  inspire  the 
policy  of  the  Brazilian  Republic  are  advocates  of  dis- 
integration.  Our  statesmen  are  not  Positivists,  lint 
for  many  years  some  of  them  seemed  to  regard  the 
break-up  of  the  British  Empire  ns  desirable  rather 
than  otherwise. 

Lont  Bracons-  “ To-day  no  one  speaks  of  the  secession 
fold  and  of  colonies  as  other  than  a misfortune. 

Home  Balt.  onij  there  are  many  who  wonld  go  to 
almost  any  length  to  unite  the  English-speaking  com- 
monwealths in  permanent  alliance.  Even  those  who 
are  most  anxious  to  secure  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  are 
careful  to  explain  that  they  decentralize  only  in  order 
more  effectively  to  unite.  Lord  Spencer,  who  is  one 
of  the  chief  of  these  decentralizing  Imperialists,  last 
month  exhumed  an  opportune  observation  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield's,  which  had  somewhat  strangely  escaped 
attention.  Talking  to  Mr.  Pierrepoint,  the  American 
Minister  in  1877.  Lord  Beaconsfield  declared  himself 
in  favor  of  Home  Rule  on  the  Federal  principle.  He 
said  that  he  wonld  place  Ireland,  in  the  main,  in  a 
similar  relation  to  the  Imperial  Government  to  that 
New  York  holds  toward  the  Federal  Government. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  said:  ‘ The  fear  that  many  express 
lest  in  that  case  Ireland  should  become  independent. 

I consider  groundless.  Your  Civil  War  has  settled 
that.  Even  several  States  combined  could  not  main- 
tain a confederacy  outside  the  Union.’  ” 

The  greatest  advocate  of  what  may  he  de- 
*fr  scribed  as  American  Home  Rule  as  the 

clue  to  the  solution  of  British  Impend 
difficulties  has  just  made  a flying  visit  to  London. 

Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  spent  Easter  in  London,  and  a 
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already  well  on  his  way  bark  to  C'ape  Town.  Mr. 
Rhodes  was  in  capital  spirits  alsmt  Mashonaland. 
Tile  telegraph  has  now  been  carried  up  to  the  Zam- 
liesi.  The  country  was  perfectly  tranquil  and  every- 
thing was  going  well.  From  an  Imjierial  point  of 
view  nothing  conld  have  been  more  successful  than 
the  occupation  of  the  country,  and  from  a financial 
point  of  view — well,  shareholders  conld  wait.  Mr. 
Rhodes  has  ideas  of  his  own  as  to  the  opening  up  of 
Bechuanaland:  he  thinks  he  has  solved  the  franchise 
difficulty  by  a compromise:  and  altogether  is  very 
liujiefnl  about  his  end  of  Africa.  But  that  makes  him 
all  the  more  angry  with  those  who  talk  glibly  about 
England's  evacuating  the  other  end  of  the  Continent, 
toward  which  he  is  pushing  forward  with  all  speed 


COIONKL  KITCHENER. 


down  the  lakes.  If  Gordon  had  but  been  relieved  in 
time  the  telegraph  line  from  Cairo  to  Cape  Town 
might  have  been  completed  in  twelve  months.  Even 
now  it  may  be  open  before  the  end  of  the  century. 

There  is  not  the  least  likelihood  of  Egypt 
^OsvKon0"  l*eing  evacuated.  The  British  say  they 

will  go  when  they  have  done  their  work, 
and  when  there  is  a reasonable  certainty  that  their 
going  will  not  be  the  signal  for  undoing  all  the  good 
that  has  been  done  since  Tel-el-Kebir.  How  fnr  they 
are  from  any  assurance  on  that  point  is  proved  by 
pointing  to  the  difficulty  with  which  Sir  Evelyn  Bar- 
ing had  to  deal  last  month.  In  the  firman  appointing 
the  new  Khedive  the  Sultan  had  taken  pains  to  vary 
the  form  so  as  to  have  been  free  to  re-annex  the  pen- 
insula of  Sinai  to  Turkey.  This  little  game  was  ex- 
posed and  frustrated  by  the  vigilance  of  the  English 
Resident.  If  England  had  not  been  on  the  spot  the 
question  of  Sinai  might  easily  have  disturbed  the 
peace  of  nations.  Bnt  there  is  no  likelihood  of  their 
being  intrigued  out  of  the  position  they  now  hold. 
They  have  just  appointed  a new  Sirdar,  and  it  is  well 


understood  in  Egypt  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  return  to 
Downing  street  will  make  no  change  in  the  statu* 
i/mo  at  Cairo. 

There  is  not  a power  in  Europe  bnt  is  well 
,n  pleased  that  England  should  continue  to 
1 exercise  her  civilizing  and  pacifying  sover- 
eignty over  the  Nile  valley,  with  the  exception  of 
France.  To  propitiate  France  England  has  sacrificed 
her  position  in  Madagascar,  and  alietained  from  press- 
ing the  interests  of  her  colonists  in  Newfoundland. 
The  French  Bourse  would  lie  convulsed  if  the  British 
in  serious  earnest  threatened  to  leave  Egypt.  The 
French  have  on  their  hands,  on  the  other  side  of 
Africa,  a troublesome  little  war  with  the  King  of 
Dahomey.  They  hold  two  small  coast  towns.  Koto- 
now  ami  Porto  Novo,  over  both  of  which  Dahomey 
claims  sovereignty.  The  King  has  raided  Porto  Novo 
and  made  numerous  prisoners,  who  will  prolsihlv  be 
massacred  in  Dahomey  fashion.  He  has  set  the 
French  at  defiance,  and  threatens  to  attuc.  .u  ,i  with 
14.000  men  armed  with  rifles  and  supported  by  six 
pie**s  of  artillery.  The  French  are  outnumbered, 
bnt  they  have  the  sea  and  all  civilization  at  their 
back,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Dahomeans  wiil 
venture  seriously  to  attack  a fortified  town.  Sooner 
or  later  Dahomey  will  share  the  fate  of  Ashantee; 
but  the  French  naturally  wish  to  postpone  the  inevit- 
able campaign. 

111  Victoria  the  Ministry  has  emerged 
am  (jucsttons  frmu  the  or(jeal  (,f  a general  election 

Australia.  „trengthcned;  while  the  Labor  leaders 
have  l*en  badly  beaten,  only  eleven  out  of  thirty  of 
their  candidates  being  returned.  The  most  impor- 
tant news  from  Australia  is  the  decision  of  the 
Queensland  Government  to  reverse  the  policy  to 
which  Sir  Samuel  Griffith  has  hitherto  been  com- 
mitted, and  reintroduce  Kanaka  labor  into  the  semi- 
tropical  sugar  plantations.  Each  colony  has,  of 
course,  a right  to  settle  its  own  affairs  in  its  own 
way,  and  no  one  will  interfere  with  Queensland, 
whatever  she  does.  But  the  decision  to  introduce 
the  South  Sea  laborer  into  Queensland  has  been  hailed 
both  there  and  in  the  other  colonies  with  sincere  re- 
gret. It  gives  up  the  ideal  of  Australia  for  the 
whites,  and  it  re-establishes  “ Blackbirding.”  It  may 
be  inevitable,  but  if  so  it  is  to  lie  hoped  that  Sir 
Samuel  will  go  into  the  "Blackbirding”  business 
himself.  All  labor  recruiting  should  bo  forbidden, 
except  to  government  vessels,  the  captain  and  crew 
of  which  should  be  answerable  directly  to  the  gov- 
ernment which  employed  them  and  none  of  whom 
should  profit  to  the  extent  of  a single  sixpence  by  the 
recruiting  of  the  natives.  The  business  is  far  too 
near  akin  to  slave-trading  to  be  intrusted  to  any  ex- 
cept those  who  have  no  personal  interest  to  serve  in 
straining  or  evading  the  law,  and  who  are  personally 
responsible  for  its  rigorous  enforcement.  The  raco 
problems  of  America  should  be  a warning  to  Australia. 
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The  seventieth  birthday  of  Rev.  Edward 
Eminent  Everett  Hale.  D.D.,  has  recently  been  cele- 
Amtrican  with  expressions  of  gratitude  and 

respect  not  only  as  wide  as  the  American  continent, 
bnt  wonderfully  hearty  in  their  unbroken  unanimity. 
Few  lives  in  our  generation  have  been 
passed  so  usefully.  It  is  certainly  rare 
that  so  radical  and  courageous  a re- 
former completely  conquers  the  esteem 
of  men  of  all  shades  of  opinion.  In  con- 
structive social  reforms  Dr.  Hale  lias  ever 
been  a valiant  leader ; he  lias  been  one  of 
the  great  preachers  of  the  age  ; he  has 
produced  some  of  the  finest  and  most 
permanent  pieces  of  our  American  litera- 
ture. His  activities  seem  to  increase 
rather  than  to  diminish  with  growing 
years.  Thus  besides  his  editorial  work 
in  his  magazine  of  practical  philanthropy 
Lend  a Hand,  and  in  the  well-known 
Boston  weekly  The  Commonwealth,  he 
lias  for  some  time  contributed  a most 
instructive  and  timely  department  of 
social  studies  to  each  month's  issue  of 
the  Cosmopolitan  Magazine,  this  lieing 
the  phase  of  his  recent  work  which  has 
I>erliai»  attracted  more  attention  than 
any  other. 


in  the  fixed  income  of  the  professors  in  all  our  col- 
leges and  universities  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  i>er 
cent.:  and  this  will  really  mean  a vast  endowment  of 
original  research,  with  such  a flowering  out  of  brill- 
iant American  scholarship  as  will  astonish  the  world. 


The  ■■Boom  ■In  N°  reCent  Phas®  of  Ameri- 
Higher  can  progress  and  develop- 

Edocation.  ment  j,tts  heen  more  note- 

worthy than  tlie  growth  of  our  facilities 
for  the  higher  education,  lioth  of  men 
and  of  women:  and  in  the  personnel  of 
our  educational  leaders  there  lias  come  to 
be  a popular  interest  such  ns  was  hardly 
felt  at  all  a dozen  years  ago.  The 
wondrous  doings  of  President  Hariier  in 
the  off-hand  making  of  his  new  Chicago 
University,  and  in  the  bidding  of  high 
prices  for  first-class  talent  wherever 
found,  have  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  daily  newspapers  almost  us  much 
as  the  discussion  of  isiliticul  enudidates.  The 
“boom"  in  higher  education  has  affected  the 
professional  market  to  an  amazing  extent.  For 
not  only  have  the  richly  endowed  new  universities 
created  a number  of  unprecedentedly  high-priced  ]*>- 
sitions.  but  very  many  of  the  older  institutions,  in 
order  to  keep  their  favorite  sons,  have  been  bidding 
against  actual  or  anticipated  calls  from  their  rich  and 
ambitious  new  competitors  in  the  West.  It  is  highly 
curious  and  somewhat  amusing  that  a jiortion  of  the 
forced  tribute  which  the  Standard  Oil  monopoly  is 
said  to  have  levied  upon  the  whole  American  ]>eople 
should  turn  out  to  lie  a tax  for  the  benefit  of  higher 
education,  and  especially  for  the  enlargement  of  pro- 
fessors' salaries.  It  might  not  l>e  extrnvagant  to  pre- 
dict that  one  of  the  results  of  President  Harrier's 
splendid  audacity  in  the  use  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's 
millions  will,  within  five  years,  be  an  average  increase 


CHARLES  KENDALL  ADAMS.  LL.0. 

Presidential  Among  the  very  recent  events  and 
Changes  changes  in  the  University  world,  the 
o(  Cornell.  oue  mosj  commented  upon  1ms  lieeu  the 
resignation  of  President  Charles  Kendall  Adams,  of 
Cornell  University.  Dr.  Adams  succeeded  President 
Andrew  D.  White  some  seven  or  eight  years  ago.  and 
in  this  time  he  lias  added  the  reputation  of  an  educa- 
tional organizer  and  administrator  of  the  highest 
ability  to  his  previous  well-earned  fame  as  one  of  our 
greatest  historical  scholars.  So  much  attention  has 
been  fixed  upon  the  new  university  developments 
further  West  than  the  State  of  New  York,  that  it 
may  surprise  some  of  our  readers  to  know  that  during 
these  few  years  of  President  Adams's  administration 
the  numlier  of  students  at  Cornell  has  increased  from 
573  to  1,573,  the  teaching  corps  from  52  to  122,  and 
the  numlier  of  post-graduate  students  from  31  to  164. 
Pesident  White,  who  had  no  taste  for  details,  had 
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recognized  in  Dr.  Adams  the  man  who  could  pnt  in 
perfect  working  order  the  intricate  mechanism  of  an 
establishment  whose  general  scope  and  proportions 
Dr.  White  himself  had  so  finely  conceived.  In  the 
educational  interests  of  the  State  of  New  York  Presi- 
dent Adams  has  assumed  a place  of  the  very  foremost 
rank , and  his  influence  its  an  educational  leader  has  been 
as  wide  as  the  nation.  The  reasons  for  his  seemingly 
abrupt  withdrawal  from  a position  he  has  filled  with 
so  eminent  a degree  of  success  are  not  made  public; 
although  we  are  assured  that  no  hick  of  internal  har- 
mony was  at  the  root  of  the  resignation.  Fortunately, 
he  has  built  well  for  his  successor.  Among  the  liter- 
ary and  historical  tasks  which  President  Adams  is  to 
renew  or  undertake  is  the  editorship-in-chief  of  an 
important  encyclopedia.  Among  the  many  things 
which  should  lit?  recounted  to  his  credit,  not  the  least 
by  any  means  is  the  fact  that  he  discovered  in  Nova 
Scotia,  brought  to  Cornell,  and  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  department  of  philosophy,  the  scholarly  professor 
whom  the  trustees  with  commendable  promptness 
have  already  promoted  to  the  presidency.  The  Presi- 
dent-elect, Dr.  J.  G.  Schurman,  has  won  more  than 


an  American  reputation  as  an  author  and  a brilliant 
lecturer  in  philosophy.  He  has  had  a varied  experi- 
ence, all  of  which  adds  to  his  fitness  for  his  new 
duties.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  eminent  quali- 
fications to  carry  on  with  gold  judgment  and  with  a 
contagious  enthusiasm  the  work  so  well  developed 
under  the  administrations  of  Presidents  White  and 
Adams. 

, Among  recent  discussions  in  England  none 
Suffrage  has  been  so  lively  as  that  upon  the  ques- 
la  England.  ^on  nf  woman's  suffrage.  The  W omna's 
Lils’ral  Federation  — a body  originally  brought  into 
being  with  somewhat  ill  grace  by  the  Liberal  party 
in  order  to  furnish  the  Liberals  with  an  Amazonian 
contingent  which  could  meet  the  Tory  Prim  nee 
League  on  its  own  ground — was  at  first  intended  to 
be  simply  and  solely  an  electioneering  agency  for  the 
party.  Mrs.  Gladstone  was  made  president,  and  the 
executive  committee  was  ] sicked  with  ladies  whose 
lords  had  been  cabinet  ministers  and  who  were  nat- 
urally anxious  to  lie  cabinet  ministers  again.  For  a 
time  all  went  well.  But  after  awhile  the  voice  of 
the  political  woman  began  to  be  heard  in  the  land. 
The  Federation,  at  its  annual  meeting,  passed  a reso- 
lution in  favor  of  woman's  suffrage.  There  followed 
a controversy,  and  most  of  the  wives  of  beading  Lib- 
eral politicians  resigned.  At  this  stage  Mr.  Glad- 
stone wrote  a letter  against  woman  suffrage  which 
admitted  too  much  to  be  strong.  Then  Mrs.  Glad- 
stone concluded  not  to  resign,  and  the  over-bubbling 
teapot  subsided.  But  the  subject  of  the  suffrage 
came  to  a test  vote  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  Sir  A.  Rollit's  proposal  to  admit  all  women  on  the 
municipal  to  the  parliamentary  registry.  There 
was  a brisk  debate,  in  which  various  Liberal  leaders 
made  speeches  that  would  have  done  credit  to  the 
Tories  before  Mr.  Disraeli  educated  his  party.  Sub- 
stitute workingman  for  woman  and  you  have  the 
identical  speeches  with  which  the  Conservatives  and 
Adullamites  resisted  the  enfranchisement  first  of  the 
artisan  and  then  of  the  agricultural  laborer.  The 
only  important  speech  in  the  debate  was  Mr.  Bal- 
four's. The  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  a declaration,  clear  anil 
explicit,  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage.  After  he  had 
spoken  the  House  divided.  Most  of  the  Liberal 
leaders  voted  against  the  bill,  which  was  rejected  by 
a majority  of  23.  The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the 
voting : 


Majority 

For.  Against.  For.  Against. 


Conservatives 

...75 

..  85  . 

. 10 

..  — 

Liberals 

...  55 

..  «i  . 

. 

..  24 

Liberal  Unionists. 

...12 

. . 23  . 

. 

. . 11 

Home  Rulers 

..  10 

..  e . 

. 4 

..  — 

Totals . 

175 

— 

23 

The  division  is  interesting,  because  it  raises  the 
question  in  practical  shape  on  the  eve  of  dissolution. 
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April  36. — Copyright  agr**«raout  with  Germany  signed 
by  Secretary  Blaine  amt  Mr.  Von  Holloben..’. United 
States  revenue  steamers,  Rush  and  Bear,  ordered  north 

to  pntrol  Behring  Sea Bnroti  Fara  ordered  by  the 

Italian  Government  to  remote  Us  pool  m Minister  at 
Washington. 

April  17. — ' The  Spanish  Government  agr»*e*  to  exhibit  at 
the  Chicago  Fair  a uit>del  of  the  Columbus  caravel. 


Arupuhoo  and  Cheyenne  reservation  open  to  settlement 
....  A commercial  treaty  between  Switzerland  and  Italy 
signed 

April  20.  — Explosions  due  to  anarchists  in  Himnish  towns 
A hurricane  in  the  Tyrol...  Mr.  Teller.  Republican 
Senator  from  Colorado,  in  a speech  before  the  Senate 
warns  his  party  that  it  cauuot  depend  on  the  Silver 
Staten  with  an  anti-free  coinage  platform. 

April  21.— State  enumeration 
of  New  York  show's  a popnla- 

t ion  of  6, .’>10,162 Earthquake 

shocks  Hgnm  felt  in  (’aliforoia. 
....  All  members  of  the  last  Ital- 
ian Cabinet, except  the  Minister 
of  Finance,  withdraw  r***igna- 
tions  . . . President  Harrison  is- 
sues invitation  to  foreign  na- 
tions to  participate  in  an  inter- 
national conference  on  larger 

use  of  silver  as  money Tiie 

French  ( abinet  decides  to  carry 
war  into  Dahomy.. . .The  In- 
diana Democratic  State  C’on- 
vention  adopt  resolutions  fav- 
orable to  Mr.  Cleveland,  but 
instruct  delegates  to  present 
the  name  of  ox-Gov.  Gray  as  a 
presidential  candidate. 

April  22.  — Arrest  of  largo 
numliersof  Anarchists  in  vari- 
ous cities  of  France Italian 

Ministry  decal***  to  limit  Italian 
in  Africa  to  Mas- 

sowah. 

April  it  — Tile  Radetsky  mon- 
ument in  Vienna  unveiled  by 
t lit*  Emperor  Francis  Joseph. 

April  24. — Fifteen  arrest*  of 
conspirators  against  Bulgan/ui 

Government Tlie  Reading 

Railway’s  “ Coal  Combine  " 
works  great  hanlship  through 
limiting  the  production  and  in- 
creasing the  price  of  anthracite 
coal. 

April  25.—  Restaurant  111  Palis 
in  which  Ravochol,  tin*  Au- 
aivhist,  was  arrested,  blown  up 

by  a bomb;  many  injured 

Geary  Dill  rejected  in  Senate. 

Mgr  Charles  Edward  Mc- 
Donnell colls***  rated  Bishop  of 
Biooklyn  with  iinisisiiig  cere- 
mony. 

April  26.  Ravmiiol  and  Si- 
ne .a,  the  Anarchist*  at  Paris, 

found  guilty R**ap|»ortion- 

ineiit  bill  imssed  by  the  New 
York  Legislature 
April  27.— Army  Appropria- 
tion bill  passed  by  the  Senate. 

Motion  to  advance  Womans 

Suffrage  bill  iu  House  of  Com- 
mons defeated  by  vote  of  17f>  to 
1 5 2. ... F i re  in  Philadelphia 
Grand  Central  Theatre;  a number  of  iiersons  burned. . . . 
Cornerstone  <>f  proposed  Grant  monument  in  Riverside 
Park,  New  York,  laid  by  President  Harrison. 

April  2S.— Thomas  Jefferson  Coolidge,  of  Massachusetts, 
nominated  by  President  Harrison  to  lie  minister  to 
France Explosion  of  dynamite  hoinlis  in  France,  Bel- 
gium and  Italy Toniataba,  Gambia,  taken  by  British 

trooj**  and  destroyed. 

April  30.— Further  bomb  explosions  in  Switzerland  and 
Italy. 


James  anthony  froude. 

Appointed  Professor  of  History  at  Oxford  to  succeed  the  late  Professor  Freeman. 

April  18.— Naval  a|>pn>priation  bill  passed  by  the 

House  ; it  provide®  for  only  one  new  cruiser Tlie 

Mikado  lias  appointed  a committee  of  seven  members  to 
report  a draft  of  a revision  of  the  treaties  between  Japan 
and  the  Western  Powers. 

April  19. — The  Behring  Sea  modua  rirandi  approved  by 
Senate  — Premier  Rudini  and  his  Italian  ministry  resign 
Plot  of  Spanish  anarchists  to  kill  the  boy  king  dis- 
closed.. . .Severe  shock  of  earthquake  in  California Mr. 

Gladstone  declares  against  Woman’s  Suffrage  ...Tlie 
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May  1.— Opening  of  Methodist  General  Conference  in 

Omaha May  day  paw***  off  in  Europe  without  any 

seriouB  disturbance*. 

May  2.— Bill  to  admit  to  American  registry  certain  for- 
eign built  vessels  owned  in  the  United  State*  jxtssed  by 
House Dynamite  explosion  in  Liege  — Riot  in  Hol- 
land  House  of  Representative*  passes  the  Free  Binding 

Twine  bill. 

May  8.— Report  of  the  Conference  committee  on  the 
Chinese  exclusion  bill  agreed  to  in  the  Senate..  .Diplo- 


THE  I .ATE  HON.  JOHN  8.  BARBOUR. 

United  States  Senator  from  Virginia,  died  May  14. 

mAtic  and  consular  appropriation  bill  passed  by  House 
Newfoundland  passe*  resolution*  renewing  tariff  dis- 
criminating against  ( ’annda  . . . President*  and  executive 
Innards  of  Southern  Farmers’  Alliance*  meet  at.  Birming- 
ham. Alabama  ...The  Queen  returns  to  England  from 
her  sojourn  in  the  Sonth  of  France  and  her  visit  to  Ger- 
many. 

Mav  4. — Conference  re|n*rt  on  Chinese  exclusion  bill 

adopted  by  House Imi»ortarit  arrest  of  anarchist*  in 

Belgium. Ex tensive  economies  promised  by  Italian 
Government. 

Mav  5.— Italian  Government  defeated  in  Chamber  of 
Deputies  on  vote  of  confidence  in  its  financial  programme 
Great  floods  in  the  West  ...President  Charles  Ken- 
dall Adams,  of  Cornell  University,  ivsign*. 

Mav  n.— Negotiations  for  treaty  between  England  and 

8pnin  KUK|>euuud Italian  cabinet  resign*. . .Lord  Salis- 

bury  makes  an  address  on  the  Home  Rule  question. 

May  7.— Ratification  of  the  Behring  Sea  arbitration 
agreement  and  wminx  rirradi  exchanged  lietween  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  . Signor Giolitti  requested 

by  King  Humbert  to  form  anew  Italian  cabinet Inter- 

natiomu  horticultural  exhibition  near  London  opened. 

May  8.— The  Attorney-General  of  New  Jersey  i*  to  file  a 
bill  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  against  the  Reading  Combi- 
nation. 


May  V».— Charles  Emery  Smith  tender*  hi*  resignation 

as  minister  to  Russia Stiver  and  Harbor  bill  carrying 

an  appropriation  of  about  £21,000,000.  and  involving  de- 
tract* for  a still  greater  additional  sum.  j»a**ed  by  the 

House Strike  of  New  York  granite  cutter*  and  paver* 

begins.  . The  Methodist  General  Conference  in  session  as 
Oumlm  adopt*  resolution*  protesting  agaiust  the  grant  of 
public  money  for  sectarian  purposes. 

May  10.— Radical  amendment*  to  the  Belgian  constitu- 
tion puwd  which  mctkillr  dump-  the  old  lyrtta  of 

government Aren  bishop  Irelands  educational  policy 

with  reference  to  the  elementary  school*  at  Farilwnlt  and 
Stillwater.  Minn.,  approved  by  the  Vatican.. . The  Brit- 
ish government  issues  an  order  prohibiting  sealing  in 
Behring  Sea  until  May.  1WI3. 

May  11.— England  accept*  the  invitation  of  the  United 
States  to  take  part  in  an  international  conference  to  dis- 
cus* the  silver  question The  ( ’onvention  of  the  Broth- 

erhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  opened  in  Atlanta 

The  Convention  of  the  Federation  of  Women’s  Club* 
opened  fu  Chicago...  .The  Pope  announces  hi*  intention 
to  write  an  encyclical  on  Co’uinbu*  for  the  World’s  Fair 
Iowa's  delegation  to  the  National  Democratic  Con- 
vention instructed  to  vote  as  a unit  for  Governor  Boies. 

May  12. — 1 The  British  Government  decline*  to  give  it* 
assent  to  the  convention  between  the  United  State*  and 
Newfoundland. ..  .The  nomination  of  T.  Jefferson  Cooi- 

idge  to  be  Minister  to  France  confirmed  by  the  Senate 

The  bridge  over  the  Mississipi  river  at  Memphis  opened 

with  ceremonies The  Childs- Drexel  Home  for  union 

Printer*  at  Colorado  Springs  dedicated. . ..The  Czar 
signed  a ukase  ]>ermitting  the  exportation  of  oat*  and 
corn  from  Russia. 

May  18.— In  the  Senate  Mr.  Gorman  speak*  strongly  in 

favor  of  adequate  appropriation*  for  public  work* 

Justice  Harlan  and  Senator  Morgan  selected  a*  arbitra- 
tor* and  ex-Minister  Phelps  a*  chief  counsel  on  the  par: 
of  the  United  State*  in  tne  Behring  Sea  arbitration.... 
The  clause  of  the  ballot  act  permitting  illiterate  voting 


THE  LATE  ROSWELL  SMITH, 

President  of  The  Century  Co.,  died  April  19. 

rejs-aled  by  the  British  House  of  Common* The  Amer- 

ican steamer.  Coneinaugh.  which  was  sent  from  Philadel- 
phia loaded  with  flour,  grain  and  provision*  for  the  starv- 
ing Russian  peasants  arrived  at  Riga. 

May  14.— Heavy  rains  throughout  the  West  : the  Mis- 
souri, Mississippi  and  Illinois  river*  rapidly  rising.... 
Another  dynamite  explosion  in  Franc  e. 
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May  15.— Bishop  McDonnell,  of  Brooklyn,  dedicates  St. 
Anjmatine's  church  in  the  presence  of  a large  audience 
....The  new  Italian  Cabinet  completed  ; Signor  Giolitti, 
president  of  the  council The  Tricupis  party  secure  con- 

trol of  the  legislative  assembly  at  the  general  elections  in 

Greece Baron  Fava,  the  Italian  Minister  to  the  United 

States,  returns  to  this  country. 

OBITUARY. 

April  10.— Rev.  Dr.  Henry  A lion,  the  well-known  Con- 
gregational minister  of  England,  for  twenty-two  years 

editor  of  the  British  Quarterly  Review John  Lyle 

King,  a prominent  member  of  the  Chicago  Bar Mar- 

shal Jovellar  y Soler.  President  of  the  Spanish  Supreme 
Council  of  War  and  Marine. 


THE  LATE  REV.  HENRY  ALLON,  D.D., 

English  Congregiitionullst,  died  April  1ft. 

April  17.— Alexander  Mackenzie.  Premier  of  Canada 
from  1873  to  187H. 

April  18. — Chief  Engineer  Nathan  B.  Hark,  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  the  inventor  of  the  deflective  armor 

now  used  on  war*  ships Henri  de  Kock,  the  French 

playwright  and  novelist. 

April  19.— Roswell  Smith,  president  of  the  Century  Com- 
pany and  one  of  the  founders  of  The  Century  Magazine 

Colonel  George  Gray,  a leading  member  of  the  New 

York  bar. . ..Friedrich  Martin,  or  Bodenstedt,  German 
author. 

April  30.— M.  C.  Hart,  founder  of  the  Philadelphia  Press 

Rev.  John  Swinburne  Whedon.  D.D.,  jMistor  of  the 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Ridgefield.  Conn. . . .James 
William  Williams,  Bishop  of  Quebec. 

April  21.— The  Rev.  Artemus  R.  Muzzev.  of  Cambridge, 

Mass.,  well-known  Unitarian  clergyman  and  author 

Dowager  Grand  Duchess  Alexandrine,  of  Mecklenhurg- 
Schwerin,  sister  of  the  late  Kaiser  Wilhelm  I. 

April  22. — Rev.  J.  Howard  Nixon.  D.D..  formerly  pas- 
tor of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Indianapolis,  of 
which  President  Harrison  was  by  him  ordained  a ruling 
elder,  and  for  inanv  years  prominent  in  the  General  Coun- 
cils and  Assemblies  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 

Lieutenant-General  Sir  Lewis  Pelly,  member  of  the  Brit- 
ish House  of  ( 'ominous. 

Aiml  23.— Edward  Somerville  JafTrav,  for  more  than 
half  a century  a prominent  figure  in  the  commercial  world 
of  New  York. 

April  34.— Josiah  Belden.  an  early  pioneer  settler  in  the 
West  and  first  person  to  raise  the  American  flag  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

April  25.— William  Bradford,  a well-known  American 

painter General  Charles  Ferdinand  Latrille,  Count  de 

Torencez. 

April  36.— William  Astor,  of  New  York.  ..Colonel 
Richard  Biddle  Irwin,  a prominent  journalist  of  New 


York...  Daniel  Adee.  the  first  manufacturer  of  cast  steel 
in  Amenta  and  at  one  time  n prominent  publisher  of  New 
Y ork  — Asa  F.  Bradley,  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  Chicago 
— Henri  Duneyrier.  the  African  explorer. 

April  29.— Lumb  Stocks,  R.A.,  of  London.  Associated 
Engraver  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  Royal  Academician 

Sir  Alexander  Bateman  Periam  Fuller-Acland  Hood, 

of  London M.  Sauter.  director  of  the  Banque  de  Paris 

et  des  Pays  Bas. 

May  2.— Joseph  Foxcroft  Cole,  the  distinguished  land- 
scape painter — Yates  Carrington,  the  well-known  ani- 
mal {winter The  Rev.  George  A.  Sparks,  for  a long 

time  manager  of  the  New  Y'ork  Christian  Herald. 

May  3. — Edward  P.  Smith,  professor  of  Modem  Lan- 
gunges  and  Political  Science  in  the  Worcester.  Mass., 

Polytechnic  Institute William  Henderson,  a prominent 

lawyer  of  Indiana. ...  Don  Miguel  Ausa.  Judge  of  the 
Mexican  Supreme  Court  of  Justice. 

Mav  4.— William  N.  Smith,  president  of  the  Select 

Council  of  Philadelphia Charles  A.  Barry,  well-known 

crayon  artist  — Charles  Henry  Harris,  “ Carl  Pretzel,” 
editor  of  the  AVi/ ional  Weekly. 

May  5.— Major  George  Washington  Earle,  of  Darling- 
ton, S.  C.,  the  noted  mathematician  and  civil  engineer  ; 
he  was  probably  the  greatest  mathematician  in  the 
Southern  States.  . . .George  Henry  Moore,  superintendent 
of  the  Lenox  Library,  New  York,  and  a well-known 
bibliographer. 

May  6. — Colonel  William  P.  Shinn,  one  of  the  best  known 

railroad  men  in  the  United  States Professor  August 

Wilhelm  Hofmann,  the  distinguished  German  chemist. 

May  7. — Captain  Thomas  Richards  Martin,  of  Water- 
bury.  Conn. 


F.  DEEMING. 

Who  was  executed  in  Australia  May  23. 

May  8. — General  William  G.  Hatpin,  of  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

Mav  9.— Herr  Gabriel  Von  Barons,  Hungarian  Minister 
of  Industry  and  Commerce  . James  Orondie,  of  Chicago, 
who  built  one  of  the  first  boats  to  cross  the  Atlantic  oy 

steam  power  alone Colonel  John  William  Avery,  of 

Norfolk,  Va.,  known  as  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Ku  Klnx  just  after  the  civil  war. 

May  10. — State  Senator  Milton  W.  Matthews,  of  Cham- 
paign, 111. 

May  12.— Rev.  John  Martin  Van  Buren.  of  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church,  cousin  of  President  Martin  Van  Buren. 

May  18.  —Colonel  Henry  G.  Parker,  of  Boston,  editor  of 
the  Saturday  Evening  Gazette . 

Mav  14.— Senator  John  S.  Barbour,  of  Virginia <4en- 

eral  Thomas  A.  Rowley,  distinguished  for  his  services  in 
the  Mexican  and  Civil  wars. 

May  15. — .Jonathan  Blanchard,  President  emeritus  of 
Wheaton  College,  Wheaton.  Ill  — Elias  J.  Pattison,  of 
New  York,  active  in  religious  and  charitable  work.... 
Frederick  C.  Pillsbury,  of  Minneapolis.  Minn. 
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MR.  GORDON  THOMSON,  the  caricaturist  of  Fun 
(London),  commenced  life  in  the  Civil  Service, 
where  he  was  appointed  to  a permanent  clerkship  in  the 
Assessor's  Deportment  of  Somerset  House.  All  his  spare 
time  was  devoted  to  drawing,  and  when  the  late  Mr.  Tom 
Hood  assumed  the  editorship  of  Fun  he  was  invited 
to  join  the  stuff,  doing  also  a large  amount  of  illustrative 
work  for  various  publishers.  About  this  time  Fun  be- 
came the  property  of  Messrs.  Dalziel  & Co.,  who  offered 
the  work  of  weekly  cartoonist  to  Mr.  Thomson,  and  he, 
finding  it  imiwjssible  to  combine  his  official  and  artistic 
duties,  resigned  his  position  in  the  Civil  Service  and  de- 
voted himself  entirely  to  his  art.  Mr.  Thomson  has  drawn 
for  other  periodicals  besides  /'an,  among  others  Punch, 
the  Graphic — to  which  he  was  one  of  the  original  con- 
tributors—the  Sunday  Magazine  and  Goad  Word a,  and 
has  also  exhibited  paintings  in  the  Royal  Academy  and 
elsewhere. 

The  ideas  of  the  Fun  cartoons  are  often  very  clever, 
but  the  drawings  are  as  often  very  stiff  and  unnatural. 
One  might  almost  imagine  that  Mr.  Thomson  never 
draws  from  the  live  model,  but  from  a very  angular  and 
stiff  lay  figure.  Back  in  the  seventies  his  cart* ions  had 
not  this  sad  peculiarity,  so  that  it  may  even  yet  be  thrown 
off.  At  his  best,  Mr.  Thomson  has  all  the  qualifications 
fora  good  political  cartoonist;  he  is  never  tiresome,  and 
his  personages  are  at  once  recognizable.  It  happens  that 
we  use  nothing  very  conspicuous  of  Mr.  Thomson’s  this 
month,  although  the  small  drawing  on  page  544  is  very 


THE  POT  CALLS  THE  KETTLE  44 EXTRA VAOAIfT." 
Prom  Puck.  May  IS. 


ME.  GORDON  THOMSON,  OF  LONDON  “ FUN.” 

much  to  the  point  in  view  of  Lord  Salisbury’s  recent  per- 
formances. 

Mr.  Reed’s  attack  upon  the  Holman  policy  of  dealing 
out  appropriations,  and  the  dissensions  among  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  in  the  House,  are  effectively  set  forth  in 
the  cartoons  which  we  reproduce  from  Puck  and  Judge. 
Bengough,  in  Grip , is  still  hammering  away  at  the  pro- 
tective tariff  wall  between  Canada  aud  the  United  States. 

His  cartoon  **  We’ve  Got  Him  on  a String  " suggests  a 
means  of  forcing  Uncle  Sam  to  throw  open  his  ports  duty- 
free to  Canadian  goods. 

The  London  Pi  inch's  terrible  new  May  Queen  needs  no 
comment,  nor  does  Judy's  fiendish  embodiment  of  the 
dynamitiug  epidemic.  The  Berlin  satirist,  the  artist  of 
Kladderndatsch,  attempts  to  insinuate  that  France,  with 
all  her  loud  professions  of  friendship  aud  firm  alliance  with 
Russia,  has  been  giving  nothing  for  famine  relief  but 
words  of  sympathy,  while  the  United  States  has  been 
giving  the  food.  Young  Austen  Chamberlain  happens  to 
look  for  all  the  world  like  his  distinguished  papa,  as  the 
portrait  of  him  in  our  “ Progress  of  the  World " well 
show’s  ; and  a London  scoffer  represents  them  as  a pair  of 
concert-hall  song-atid-dance  men.  We  have  selected 
seven  Australian  cartoons,  from  three  different  papers,  to 
show  how  irreverently  the  Australians  are  harping  at 
John  Bull  just  now,  as  well  as  to  give  a notion  of  some  of 
their  current  local  issues. 
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WHILE  THE  yl'ACKS  DISAGREE  THE  PATIENT  18  DYING. 
Prom  Judge.  April  3U,  1HJC. 


ANOTHER  QUEER  SPECIMEN  OF  •* LOYALTY.” 

Tbo  proposal  to  put  binder  twine  on  the  free  lint,  and  thua 
reaeue  the  Canadian  farmer  from  the  rlutehew  of  a Yankee 
Monopoly.  which  eontroln  all  the  cordage  factorh*  in  the  Do- 
minion. wjw  voted  down  la*t  week  in  the  Hoime  on  a party 
diviHion.-From  Grip  (Toronto).  May  7.  1HK». 


* WE'VE  GOT  HIM  ON  A STRING.  ' 

From  Grip  (Toronto),  May  7.  1NR2.  , - , 
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THE  NEW  QUEEN  OF  THE  MAY." 
From  Punch  (London).  April  3*).  1HC. 


A HAND  AGAINST  EVERY  MAN'S. 
From  Judy  (London).  April  13.  1HR2. 


RUSSIA'S  NEED  ABATED  BY  FRANCE'S  SYMPATHY.  AND-  NORTH  AMERICA'S  ASSISTANCE. 

From  Kluddcradatich  (Berlin),  April  10,  1WC. 
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THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 


AGAINST  THE  STREAM 

Lord  Salisbury  coaching  hi»  crew  for  the  (tenoral  Election  race. 
From  Fun  (Loudon).  April  tl,  Wfc!. 


TIIE  WAY  WE  LIVE  NOW. 


THE  TWO  OBADLAHS. 

Apropcwof  the  entrance  of  young  Mr  Chamberlain  into  the  Hoc* 
of  Commons  as  a recruit  to  his  father. 


“ Under  the  close  and  constant  scrutiny  of  John  Bull  -according 
to  our  local  paper**  * What  do  they  think  of  ua  at  home  »'  (a  the 
present  motto  of  Victoria.  Wouldn't  it  la*  letter  to  pay  a little 
more  attention  to  our  self -respect.  «ud  less  to  Johu'M.  From  the 
Melbourne  Punch,  Fell.  18,  lSJfcl. 


THE  KANAKA  QUESTION  IN  QUEENSLAND. 

A new  breed  of  lion  in  the  Federal  path— introduced  by  Sir  Saul 
Griffith  (Sir  Samuel  is  re-importing  Polynesian  black  labor  >- 
From  the  Sydney  Bulletin,  February  27.  1HH2. 
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THE  REAL  DESTROYERS  OF  OUR  CREDIT. 

First  Absentee  (In  London  Club') : "It's  all  hnp  with  the 
bloomin'  colonies;  they're  (coin’  to  rot  fast.  My  station  only 
panned  out  thirty  per  cent,  profit  last  season." 

■Second  Ditto  : **  Yes,  blank  the  blankety  blanked  blank  to 

blank.  Everything  Haustralian's  going  bad.  blank  It" 

Third  Ditto  : “Blank,  blank  ” (etc.,  etc.,  etc,,).— From  the  Mel- 
bourne  Punch,  February  lfi,  1HU2. 


THE  WAYS  OF  ROYALTY. 

[“  The  German  Emperor  has  made  a speech,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  declared  that  those  subjects  who  were  dissatisfied  with  his  rule  could 
leave  the  country.’’— CoMeproro.) 

Kino  Workwoman  (to  the  Capitalists)  “ We  have  no  wish  to  be 
too  bloomin'  severe.  Such  of  yer  as  don’t  like  our  way  of  doin'  things 
can  git  out  o'  the  country— but  you  must  leave  yer  capital  behind."— 
From  the  Melbourne  Punch,  March  3,  1882. 


LOADING  UP  FOR  A FRESH 
EXPLOSION. 

The  Victorians’  idea  of  John  Bull's  finance 
— moneygalore  for  Chill,  but  none  for  Aus- 
tralia.— iTora  the  Melbourne  Punch,  Feb- 
ruary 11.  1HB2. 


THE  PROPER  ATTITUDE  OF 
AUSTRALIA  ! 

According  to  those  worthy  persons  who 
are  so  anxious  to  conciliate  the  British  in- 
vestor.-From  the  Ant  (Australia).  March 
2,  1882. 


Becoming  very  fastidious.  The  unemployed 
don't  like  it  oil  that  plate.— From  the  Mel- 
bourne  Punch,  March  3, 1882. 
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A GLANCE  AT  MR.  BLAINE’S  COMMERCIAL  POLICY. 


BY  A SUPPORTER  OF  THE  “PAN-AMERICAN"  IDEA. 


IN  accepting  for  the  second  time  the 
portfolio  of  State,  Mr.  Blaine  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  his  office  with  a well- 
determined  policy  to  which  the  President, 
in  public  addresses  both  before  and  after 
his  election,  had  already  declared  his  cor- 
dial assent.  This  policy  was  the  cultiva- 
tion of  more  intimate  political  and  social 
relations  with  the  other  American  Re- 
publics and  colonies  with  a view  to  the 
expansion  of  the  export  trade  of  the 
United  States.  The  idea  of  extending  the 
national  domain  either  by  conquest  or 
diplomatic  negotiation  has  never  for  a 
moment  met  his  approval ; nor  did  he  de- 
sire to  involve  the  nation  in  “ entangling 
alliances,”  against  winch  the  Father  of 
his  country  warned  his  successors  in  office; 
but  he  realized  that  the  oldest  of  Ameri- 
can Republics  hail  lieen  neglectful  of  the 
interests  and  indifferent  to  the  progress  of 
her  younger  sisters, whose  institutions  are 
similar  and  whose  aspirations  are  identi- 
cal. He  recognized,  too,  that  our  agri- 
cultural and  mechanical  products,  by  the 
introduction  of  lalsir-saving  machinery 
and  the  development  of  manual  skill,  had 
multiplied  far  beyond  the  requirements 
for  home  consumption,  and  that  the  fut- 
ure prosperity  of  the  country  demanded 
new  and  larger  markets  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  surplus  of  our  harvests  and 
manufactured  merchandise. 


THE  PAN-AMERICAN  CONORESS. 

The  other  American  republics  had  al- 
ready lieen  invited  to  participate  in  a 
conference  similar  to  the  one  Mr.  Blaine,  when 
in  President  Garfield’s  cabinet,  hml  suggested  seven 
years  before ; and  the  first  year  of  his  adminis- 
tration saw  an  assemblage  of  delegates  represent- 
ing eighteen  of  the  nineteen  independent  nations 
on  this  hemisphere,  whose  duty  and  privilege  it 
was  to  co-operate  in  carrying  out  the  measures  he 
had  in  view.  By  their  invitation,  Mr.  Blaine  liecatne 
their  presiding  officer,  and  was  permitted  to  partici- 
pate in  their  deliberations.  The  great  purpose  of  the 
gathering,  as  he  contemplated  it,  was  to  promote 
peace  by  the  arbitration  of  differences,  and  to  extend 
commercial  intercourse  by  diplomatic  negotiation  and 
governmental  aid.  Haring  formulated  their  recom- 
mendations for  the  ratification  of  their  respective 
governments,  the  conference  dispersed,  leaving  him 
an  opportunity  to  accomplish  certain  practical  results 
which  were  suggested  bv  a series  of  communications 


HON.  JAMES  O.  BLAINE. 


that  accompanied  their  reports  when  submitted  by 
him  to  the  President  for  transmission  to  Congress. 
Those  communications  are  public  documents,  and 
contain  his  views  concerning  the  legislation  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  policy  he  has  advocated.  The  polit- 
ical recommendations  of  the  conference  are  still  the 
subject  of  diplomatic  correspondence,  and  the  results 
will  be  disclosed  in  due  time.  The  commercial  recom- 
mendations have  either  been  embodied  in  the  statutes 
of  the  country  or  are  awaiting  the  action  of  Congress. 

THE  KIND  or  RECIPROCITY  MR.  BLAINE  ADVISED. 

There  has  lieen  no  opportunity  to  measure  the 
value  or  estimate  the  advantage  of  the  chief  results 
which  the  Secretary  of  State  endeavored  to  accom- 
plish, as  it  remains  for  private  enterprise  to  supple- 
ment the  efforts  of  the  Government  in  utilizing  the 
facilities  that  have  been  secured  for  the  extension  of 
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trade.  The  market*  of  forty  million*  of  people  in  the 
Southern  rones  of  this  hemisphere  have  been  opened 
to  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States  under  conditions  that  are  not  enjoyed  and  can- 
not be  obtained  by  their  rivals  in  Europe,  and  there 
is  ground  for  confidence  that  these  conditions  may  lie 
still  further  extended.  There  is  no  doubt  that  greater 
advantages  might  have  been  secured  in  this  direction 
had  Congress  in  its  wisdom  seen  fit  to  adopt  the  plan 
of  reciprocity  originally  submitted  by  Mr.  Blaine 
when  the  recent  tariff  was  under  discussion  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. His  was  a positive  rather  than  nega- 
tive proposition.  It  provided  that  the  President 
should  have  the  power  to  open  the  ports  of  the  United 
States  to  any  or  all  the  products  of  the  other  Ameri- 
can nations  and  colonies,  whenever  and  for  as  long  as 
they  should  admit  to  their  porta  duty  free,  or  at 
reduced  rates,  an  equivalent  amount  of  the  natural 
and  manufactured  products  of  the  United  States. 
This  would  have  included  the  coarser  grades  of  wool 
in  the  list  of  articles  subject  to  reciprocity  negotia- 
tion, and  thus  enabled  ns  to  enter  into  treaties  with 
the  Argentine  Republic,  Uruguay  and  Chili,  from 
which  country  it  is  the  chief  export.  The  same  sug- 
gestion was  renewed  in  the  Senate  when  the  tariff 
bill  reached  that  body,  and  it  found  more  favor  there. 

But  the  amendment  that  was  finally  adopted,  as  a 
compromise,  and  is  now  a part  of  our  laws,  is  a nega- 
tive proposition,  the  reverse  of  that  which  Mr.  Blaine 
endeavored  to  persuade  Congress  to  accept.  It  pro- 
vided, as  is  well  known,  that  certain  articles  should 
be  placed  ujiou  the  free  list,  but  that  after  a given 
time  the  duty  should  be  restored  upon  goods  im- 
ported from  countries  that  decided  to  make  equiva- 
lent concessions.  While  this  was  not  so  broad  ns  the 
original  amendment  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hale,  it  was  better  than  nothing,  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  has  made  the  1»est  use  of  the  jxiwer  it  con- 
ferred upon  the  Executive. 

THE  NEW  COMMERCIAL  TREATIES. 

A series  of  reciprocity  arrangements  has  been 
negotiated  by  the  aid  of  Mr.  John  W.  Foster,  one  of 
the  most  skillful  diplomatists  in  this  country's  serv- 
ice, under  which  six  of  the  republics  and  nearly  all 
of  the  colonies  in  the  Southern  zones  admit  to  their 
markets  the  principal  agricultural,  mineral,  forestral 
and  manufactured  products  of  the  United  States 
either  free  of  all  duties  or  at  a rate  considerably  less 
than  is  imposed  upon  similar  articles  imported  from 
other  countries.  This  discrimination  in  favor  of  the 
United  States  makes  it  possible  for  our  merchants  to 
compete  in  every  line  of  merchandise  that  we  pro- 
duce for  export  with  those  of  any  nations  in  the 
world.  But.  as  has  been  suggested,  liefore  the  full 
value  of  these  advantages  can  Is*  realizes!,  those*  for 
whose  benefit  they  were  secured  must  apply  tei  the 
foreign  trade  the  same  energy,  industry  and  intelli- 
gence that  Inis  built  up  our  domestic  trade,  and  must 
adopt  the  same  means  and  methods  that  have 
been  used  by  their  commercial  rivals  in  England, 
Germany  and  France  to  secure  a monopoly  of  the 
same  markets  we  are  now  seeking. 


THE  ENGLISH  POLICY  TOWARD  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Trade  is  a plant  of  slow  growth,  and  mast  lie  cul- 
tivated with  care  and  patience.  The  British  Govern- 
ment has  been  most  assiduous  in  its  efforts  to  secure 
foreign  markets  for  ita  subjects.  Seventy  years  ago. 
when  the  S]>anish  colonies  in  America  secured  their 
independence,  and  the  restrictions  that  the  court  at 
Madrid  had  imposed  upon  their  commerce  were 
removed,  their  ports  were  at  once  filled  with  British 
vessels,  and  British  merchants  assumed  control  of 
their  foreign  trade.  When  the  powers  of  Europe  pro- 
posed at  a meeting  of  the  Holy  Alliance  to  assist  Spain 
in  the  recovery  of  her  lost  provinces,  Great  Britain 
withdrew  not  so  much  for  any  love  of  human  free- 
dom as  to  protect  her  commercial  interests  in  the  new 
republics.  And  when  Simon  Bolivar  proposed  the 
first  International  American  Conference  at  Panama 


HON.  JOHN  W.  POSTER. 


the  British  Government,  without  an  invitation,  sent 
delegates  to  olxterve  its  proceedings  and  exert  a moral 
force  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  any  measnn*s  that 
might  interfere  with  English  commerce  in  America. 
From  that  time  to  this  the  commercial  entrenchments 
of  the  English  in  the  Latin-American  markets  have 
been  constantly  strengthened  nnd  extended,  until 
they  control  the  trails  : and  it  is  not  to  lie  ex[peeted 
that  they  will  surrender  a mono|sily  that  has  cost  so 
much  time  and  labor  and  money  without  a struggle. 
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MR.  WILLIAM  E.  CURTIS, 

Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Republics. 
AMERICA  11  Hi . INS  ACTIVELY  TO  SEEK  KORKU  IN  TRADE. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States,  on  the  other 
hand,  lias  done  little  to  secure  foreign  markets  for  its 
citizens,  and  we  have  sold  abroad  only  such  mer- 
chandise as  consumers  in  other  purts  of  the  world 
o raid  not  elsewhere  obtain.  They  required  our  cereals 
and  provisions,  our  cotton  and  petroleum,  and  were 
comjielled  to  come  here  for  them  ; but  until  recently 
no  effort  has  been  made  to  invade  foreign  lands  with 
our  manufactured  merchandise  and  force  its  sale  in 
competition  with  the  factories  and  machine  shops  of 
Europe.  The  reason  has  lieen  natural  and  logical. 
The  tremendous  growth  and  enormous  capacity  for 
consumption  of  the  home  market  until  now  has  been 
sufficient  to  absorb  all  that  we  could  produce : and 
the  fanners  Biid  workingmen  of  the  United  States 
liave  lieen  kept  busy  supplying  each  other  with  the 
necessities  of  life,  while  our  luxuries  have  lieen  sought 
across  the  Atlantic.  It  is  needless  to  invoke  the  sta- 
tistics of  industrial  development  to  demonstrate  the 
truth  of  this  proposition,  and  it  is  equally  useless  to 
seek  reasons  to  prove  why  foreign  markets  are  neces- 
sary to  our  prosperity  now.  A more  serious  duty  is 
the  discovery  of  consumers  that  need  onr  products 
and  the  adoption  of  methods  by  which  they  may  be 
reached. 

THE  SOLUTION  IN  MR.  BLAINE'S  “ FAIR  TRADE." 

In  advance  of  his  generation  in  thought  and  sug- 
gestion, Mr.  Blaine  attempted  the  solution  of  this 


problem,  and  sought  methods  by  which  the  threat- 
ened industrial  and  i-omiuercial  congestion  of  this 
country  might  be  relieved.  His  scheme  was  so  sim- 
ple, so  sensible,  so  business-like,  that  it  appealed  to 
the  sagacity  of  every  man  engaged  in  manufacture  or 
in  trade  ; and  the  fanner  responded  with  approval  to 
the  suggestion  that  a greater  demand  and  a better 
price  might  be  obtained  for  his  coni  and  pork  and 
flour.  It  was  the  application  of  the  golden  rule  to 
commerce— the  doctrine  of  fair  trade — to  insist  that 
the  countries  whose  products  hail  so  long  been  ad- 
mitted free  into  our  ports  should  admit  our  yirodncts 
free  to  theirs.  We  have  for  years  bought  of  them 
and  admitted  free  of  duty  four  times  as  much  mer- 
chandise as  they  had  purchased  of  us.  and  their  prv*- 
perity  was  due  to  that  fact.  The  fairness  and  the 
generosity  of  most  of  the  sugar  and  coffee  producing 
countries  is  illustrated  by  their  prompt  and  cordial 
response,  and  the  test  of  years  will  demonstrate  that 
the  policy  thus  inaugurated  was  wise  and  just,  and 
beneficial  to  all  concerned. 

RECENT  UROWTII  OF  OUR  TRADE  DJ  “ LATIN 
AMERICA." 

That  the  Government  can  do  much  to  promote  for- 
eign trade  by  judicious  endeavors  is  not  only  demon- 
strated by  the  commercial  statistics  of  Great  Britain, 
but  by  the  increase  in  onr  own  exjiorts  since  the  pres- 
ent crusade  liegan  six  years  ago  by  sending  a commis- 
sion to  Central  and  South  America.  In  1885  onr 
exports  to  the  Latin-American  countries  and  colonies 
were  valued  at  only  about  sixty  millions.  In  1WI 
tliis  total  had  jiunjied  to  nearly  a hundred  millions, 
not  including  the  merchandise  shipi>ed  to  Mexico  by 
rail,  of  which  no  notice  is  taken  in  onr  official  statis- 
tics, and  it  annum  ted  to  more  than  twenty  millions. 

So  that  the  total  of  our  export  trade  in  that  direetkn 
in  six  years  amounted  to  a hundred  and  twenty  mill- 
ions. or  an  increase  of  one  hundred  per  cent. 

That  the  mercantile  manufacturing  community  in 
the  United  States  recognize  the  advantages  that  have 
been  secured  for  them,  and  are  supplementing  the 
efforts  of  the  Government,  is  indicated  by  the  presence 
in  the  Latin-American  markets  of  agents  who  are  en- 
deavoring to  introduce  their  goods,  as  well  as  by 
other  signs  of  equal  significance.  A recent  letter 
from  an  old  resident  in  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  South 
America  says : “ 1 am  glad  to  see  that  the  manufact- 
urers of  the  United  States  are  waking  up  to  the  op- 
IKirtunitie-1  offered  them  in  this  market.  There  have 
been  more  commercial  travelers  here  during  the  last 
six  months  than  for  any  ten  years  previous,  and  the 
success  they  meet  with  is  astonishing."  The  same  is 
true  of  every  country  to  the  southward,  and  the 
statistics  of  future  trade  will  demonstrate  the  utility 
of  this  form  of  enterprise. 

That  accurate  liarometer  of  commerce,  the  mail 
bag.  corroborates  the  other  evidences  of  an  awakewd 
interest  in  the  search  for  markets.  In  1885  the  weight 
of  letter  mails  sent  from  the  United  States  to  the 
Latin-American  countries  and  colonies  was  12.124.0S! 
grammes,  and  the  weight  of  printed  matter  was  130.- 
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164, 528  grammes.  In  1891  the  weight  of  letter  mails 
was  23,829.407  grammes,  and  the  weight  of  printed 
matter  was  296,284,034  grammes.  During  the  eight 
months  ending  March  31  last  the  weight  of  letter 
mails  dispatched  was  19,347.873  grammes  and  the 
weight  of  printed  matter  249,970,729. 

DISTURBED  CONDITIONS  IN  BRAZIL. 

The  commercial  conditions  in  the  countries  with 
which  reciprocity  arrangements  have  lieen  made  sines 
they  went  into  effect,  with  the  exception  of  Cnba, 
have  not  been  favorable  for  a fair  test  of  their  advan- 
tages. Throughout  all  Latin  America  the  year  1890 
and  the  first  months  of  1891  were  phenomenally  pros- 
perous, and  the  crest  of  their  foreign  trade  was 
reached.  This  was  followed  by  commercial  confu- 
sion and  disaster,  occasioned  by  natural  conditions  and 
aggravated  by  political  disturbances,  poor  crops,  and 
the  reaction  from  unaccustomed  speculation  and  ex- 
travagance. 

Our  commerce  with  Brazil  during  the  last  twenty 
years  has  cost  us  nearly  a thousand  millions  of  dol- 
lars, which  sum  represents  the  differences  between 
the  value  of  the  merchandise  we  have  bought  of  her 
citizens  and  the  value  of  what  we  have  sold  them. 
During  the  year  1891  the  balance  of  trade  against  us 
was  #69,1 10,349,  or  nearly  #18,000,00  more  than  during 
any  previous  year.  Our  exports  were  #14,120,246,  or 
#2,000,000  more  than  ever  before,  while  our  imports 
were  #83,280,395,  or  #23,000,000  more  than  ever  liefore. 

The  change  of  government  in  Brazil  from  an  em- 
pire to  a republic  in  November,  1889,  had  a marked 
effect  upon  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  country  and 
its  domestic  prosperity,  which  for  the  eighteen  months 
following  was  unprecedented.  The  crops  surpassed 
all  previous  seasons  and  were  sold  at  high  prices.  A 
large  amount  of  foreign  capital  came  into  the  country, 
individual  and  national  credits  were  better  than  were 
ever  known,  the  domestic  currency  and  the  Govern- 
ment bonds  rose  nearly  to  par,  large  enterprises  were 
launched  with  both  private  and  public  capital,  wages 
were  increased,  consumers  bought  freely,  the  demand 
for  foreign  luxuries  was  extravagant,  and  a fever  of 
speculation  seized  the  people.  These  conditions  con- 
tinued until  the  summer  of  1891,  when  a serious  re- 
action set  in.  caused  originally  by  nnwise  speculation 
and  poor  crops,  and  made  more  serious  by  political 
disturbances. 

OCR  TRADE  IN  THE  PORT  OF  RIO. 

The  foreign  trade  was  the  first  to  suffer  from  the 
changed  conditions.  Public  improvements  and  pri- 
vate enterprises  were  abandoned,  foreign  capital  was 
withdrawn,  banks  and  mercantile  houses  failed,  work- 
ingmen were  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  a finan- 
cial panic  followed.  Exchange  fell  rapidly,  and  the 
mil  reis,  which  is  the  common  standard  of  value  and 
is  worth  fifty -four  cents  at  par,  dropped  from  fifty 
cents  to  twenty-two  and  twenty-three  cents.  A gold 
dollar,  which  was  worth  two  mil  reis  in  January, 
1891,  was  worth  four  and  nearly  five  in  January, 
1802.  Added  to  this  was  the  uncertainty  of  future 
values,  so  that  trade  was  paralyzed  and  the  imports 
of  the  country  were  limited  to  its  actual  necessities. 
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The  imports  from  the  United  States  decreased 
rapidly,  but  not  so  rapidly  as  those  from  the  Euro- 
pean nations.  The  latter,  to  preserve  a market  that 
was  threatened  from  the  advantages  offered  by  the 
reciprocity  arrangement,  made  unusual  efforts  to 
maintain  their  hold  on  trade.  Prices  of  merchandise 
and  rates  of  transportation  were  reduced  lielow  the 
limits  of  i«rofit,  and  a boycott  of  American  goods  was 
attempted:  but.  notwithstanding  these  conditions, 
there  was  a considerable  increase,  to  the  amount  of 
#1,052,578,  in  the  exports  from  the  United  States  to 
Brazil,  even  compared  with  the  extraordinary  statistics 
of  1891.  Compared  with  1890  and  1889  the  increase  is 
remarkable,  being  #3,307.640;  and  the  statistics  of 
1892  will  show  a still  greater  advance  in  trade.  The 
United  States  and  Brazil  Mail  Steamship  Company, 
which  operates  the  only  line  under  the  American  Hag 
between  the  ports  of  the  two  countries,  has  fourteen 
steamers  in  use  now.  where  it  had  only  five  two  years 
ago,  and  is  sending  five  or  six  steamers  a month, 
where  it  only  sent  one  formerly.  In  1890  its  vessels 
carried  to  Brazil  85,084  tons  of  freight:  in  1891  they 
carried  56,855  tons,  and  during  the  first  three  months 
of  the  present  year  they  carried  32,792  tons,  or  nearly 
as  much  as  for  the  entire  twelve  mouths  of  1890. 

CUBA  AND  RECIPROCITY. 

The  effect  of  the  reciprocity  arrangement  with 
Culm  is  a better  test  of  the  value  of  the  policy  inau- 
gurated by  Mr.  Blaine,  as  commercial  conditions  on 
that  island  have  lieen  normal  since  it  went  into  force 
on  September  1 last.  During  the  seven  months  that 
have  elapsed,  ending  March  31,  the  exports  of  do- 
mestic merchandise  from  the  United  States  to  Culm 
have  been  #11,607,438.  During  the  corresponding 
period  of  the  previous  year  they  were  valued  at  only 
#7,981,888,  which  shows  an  increase  of  #3.625,550. 
During  the  first  three  months  of  the  year  1891  there 
were  imported  at  Havaim  92,125  bags  of  Hour,  of 
wliich  85,374  came  from  Spain  and  6,751  from  the 
United  States.  During  the  first  three  months  of  the 
current  year  101,510  Isigs  of  flour  were  imjsirted,  of 
which  450  bags  came  from  Simin  and  101,060  from  the 
United  States. 

It  is  believed  that  the  results  of  the  reciprocity  ar- 
rangements that  have  been  negotiated  with  other 
countries  will  be  similar. 

THE  SCOPE  OF  THE  BLAINE  POLICY. 

But  the  commercial  policy  of  Mr.  Blaine  is  not  lim- 
ited to  the  negotiation  of  reciprocity  treaties.  It  con- 
templates the  adoption  of  other  methods  of  equal 
necessity  nnd  value.  He  believes  in  the  establish- 
ment of  additional  lines  of  steamship  transi>ortation. 
with  lilieral  encouragement  from  the  Government:  in 
providing  direct  lmnking  facilities,  for  wliich  a bill 
is  pending  in  Congress,  in  simplifying  customs  regu- 
lations and  reducing  harlior  dues,  in  extending  cable 
communication,  in  the  construction  of  an  inter-conti- 
nental railway  system,  for  which  n survey  is  in  prog- 
ress under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States,  and  in 
educating  the  people  of  this  country  concerning  the 
resources  and  products  and  commercial  opportunities 
of  the  neighlxmng  nations. 
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Nor  is  it  on  thp  American  hemisphere  alone  that 
Mr.  Blaine  hopes  to  extend  the  market*  for  American 
produce,  and  although  deeply  absorbed  in  the  en- 
deavor to  secure  u fair  share  of  their  trade  by  honor- 
able and  equal  concessions,  he  has  not  been  unmindful 
of  the  advantages  to  be  secured  for  the  agricultural 
industries  of  the  United  States  among  the  nations  of 
Europe.  The  removal  of  the  embargo  upon  Ameri- 
can i*>rk  and  the  reduction  of  import  dues  niton 
breadstuff*  and  provisions  by  several  of  the  great 
consumers  of  the  Continent  have  already  added  to 
our  exports  of  these  articles  in  that  direction ; and 
the  efforts  will  not  cease  until  the  corn  bread  and 
bacon  of  America  are  to  be  found  on  every  breakfast 
table  in  the  civilized  world. 

THE  GENERAL  DIPLOMACY  OF  THIS  ADMINISTRATION. 

It  would  require  more  time  and  space  than  the 
present  conditions  afford  to  review  the  other  features 
of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Administration ; and  they 
may  not  lie  discussed  as  freely  as  those  which  pertain 
to  our  commercial  advancement.  We  stand  too  near 
recent  events  to  give  them  fair  and  judicial  treat- 
ment ; but  the  historian  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  re- 
cite the  narrative  of  the  New  Orleans  massacre,  the 
Chilian  incident,  and  the  difficulties  that  liave  at- 
tended the  settlement  of  the  Fisheries  and  the  Behring 
Sea  disputes,  will  find  a sincere  consistency  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  American  side  of  the  correspondence  that 
will  invoke  universal  commendation.  The  Italian 
affair  has  been  happily  adjusted,  and  the  United 
Stab*  has  been  more  than  honorable  in  it*  voluntary 
concessions.  The  inconsiderate  and  unreasonable  de- 
mands of  the  Italian  Government  in  that  case  were  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  forbearance  of  the  United 
States  toward  Chili  under  more  aggravated  circum- 
stances ; and  the  apjieal  to  arbitration  for  a settle- 
ment of  the  differences  with  Great  Britain  was  only 
the  application  of  a policy  which  Mr.  Blaine  has 
advocated  throughout  his  whole  public  life. 

AN  EMINENT  ADVOCATE  OF  ARBITRATION. 

His  call  for  a conference  of  American  nations  in 
1881  was  for  the  sole  purpose  of  securing  the  adoption 
of  a plan  of  arbitration  for  adjusting  the  disputes  that 
already  existed  and  were  likely  to  arise  between 
them ; and  when  the  conference  assembled  in  1880 
his  greatest  interest  was  in  that  feature  of  its  delib- 
erations. To  say  that  to  his  jiersonal  influence  was 
due  the  action  of  the  conference  in  this  particular  is 
only  a simple  statement  of  fart,  which  may  lie  em- 
phasized by  the  recital  of  an  incident  that  occurred 
during  the  closing  hours  of  its  delilierations.  Al- 
though each  delegate — with  the  exception  of  those 


from  Chili — came  from  his  country  pledged  and  in- 
structed to  do  his  utmost  to  obtain  the  adoption  of 
some  plan  to  secure  perjietual  peace  upon  this  hemi- 
sphere, in  the  multitude  of  counsels,  in  the  rivalry  of 
leaders,  and  in  the  earnestness  and  sometimes  bitter- 
ness of  deliate  over  the  meaning  of  terms  and  the 
framing  of  phrase*,  the  sublime  purpose  of  the  con- 
ference was  very  nearly  lost-  There  was  a scene  of 
turmoil  and  confusion,  angry  words  were  thrown 
back  and  forth  across  the  room,  while  some  delegates 
were  charged  with  insincerity,  and  others  with  offer- 
ing to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  eighteen  nations  to 
gratify  their  personal  ambition  or  jealousy. 

how  he  carried  arbitration  in  the  conference. 

Mr.  Blaine  sat  in  the  chair,  restless  and  impatient. 
Although  the  presiding  officer,  he  was  not  a delegate 
and  had  no  right  to  the  floor.  Calling  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie  to  the  platform  he  whispered  a few  wont-  in 
his  ear.  The  latter  returned  to  his  place,  and  at  the 
first  lull  in  the  excited  debate  demanded  recognition. 

“Mr.  President."  said  he.  “ I believe  that  this  con- 
fusion and  the  differences  among  the  Honorable  Dele- 
gates, is  largely  due  to  impniper  translations,  and  a 
misconstruction  of  the  meaning  of  some  words  in  the 
text,  and  in  order  to  give  an  opportunity  to  correct 
the  misunderstanding  I move  that  this  Conference 
take  a recess  of  twenty  minute*.” 

The  motion  was  carried.  Mr.  Blaine  left  the  chair 
and  called  the  angry  disputants  into  an  adjoining 
room.  In  half  an  hour  he  returned,  his  face  glowing 
with  satisfaction,  and  a paper  in  his  hand.  He  sent 
the  Vice-President  to  the  Chair,  and  taking  the  floor, 
by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Delegates,  he  ex- 
claimed in  a triumphant  voice : 

" Mr.  President,  I am  very  happy  to  announce  that 
any  vital  difference  upon  any  question  connected  with 
the  scheme  of  arbitration,  which  an  hour  ago  might 
have  been  feared,  is,  I hope,  entirely  removed,  and 
the  resolutions  of  the  honorable  gentlemen  have  been 
simply  changed  from  being  in  perpetuity  to  running 
at  even  dates  with  the  Treaty  of  Arbitration  : so  that 
they  stand  and  fall  together.  They  are  born  to- 
gether, and  they  will  die  together.  Bnt  we  shall 
hope  that  the  lives  of  both  will  be  perpetual." 

The  first  applause  that  had  lieen  heard  during  the 
entire  session  of  the  Conference  interrupted  the  pro- 
ceedings then. 

Mr.  Blaine  read  the  articles  in  succession,  and  they 
were  translated  one  by  one  by  Dr.  Zegarra.  the  dele- 
gate from  Pern.  Then  came  the  vote,  and  it  was 
unanimous — the  delegate*  from  Chili  haring  with- 
drawn. 
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IT  requires  somewhat  more  than  ordinary  discern- 
ment to  see  history  in  the  making.  The  sense  of 
proportion  is  so  easily  bewildered  and  deceived  in  the 
whirl  and  rush  of  contemporary  events.  It  is  not 
strange,  therefore,  that  the  great  majority  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  have  not  qnite  waked  up  to  a perception 
of  the  interesting  and  even  inspiring  fact  that  our 
Oovemment  is  now  fast  making  the  material  that 
will  constitute  the  greatest  and  most  creditable  chap- 
ter in  the  long  history  of  its  relations  with  the  Indian 
population  whose  territory  we  European  whites  have 
appropriated.  The  purpose  of  this  brief  article  will 
be  to  present  the  Indian  question  in  its  present  out- 
lines and  true  proportions  in  order  that  The  Review 
of  Reviews  may  in  its  due  measure  help  to  strengthen 
the  public  opinion  necessary  to  sustain  the  Govern- 
ment in  carrying  steadfastly  on  to  complete  and  final 
success  a policy  that  is  at  once  humane,  Christian, 
•enlightened  and  business-like,  and  a policy  which 
looks  clear  through  to  a final  solution  that  will  within 
a generation  make  it  possible  to  write  the  last  chapter 
of  the  story  of  our  national  dealings  with  the  native 
American  races. 

THE  DAWES  BILL— WHAT  IS  IT? 

How  many  intelligent  boys  and  girls  in  our  high 
schools,  or  for  that  matter  how  rnauv  students  in  our 
colleges,  could  reply  intelligently  to  the  question, 
What  is  the  Dawes  act  and  what  is  its  real  signifi- 
cance ? And  yet  a personage  of  the  highest  authority 
bus  within  a few  days  declared  concerning  this  enact- 
ment : “It  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  our  deal- 
ings with  Indians.  It  is  to  the  Rod  man  what  Lin- 
coln’s proclamation  of  emancipation  was  to  the  Black 
man;  it  overturns  at  one  stroke  the  entire  past  and 
inaugurates  for  the  Indian  a new  era.  Although 
time  is  required  for  it  to  become  effectively  operative, 
its  outcome  is  unquestionable  and  irresistible." 

The  Dawes  bill,  framed  after  long  consideration  by 
Senator  Dawes,  of  Massachusetts,  became  a law  in 
1887.  It  provided  for  the  solution  of  the  Indian  ques- 
tion by  the  simple  process  of  making  the  Indian  a 
fully  enfranchised  citizen  of  the  United  States.  It 
contemplated  the  radical  sweeping  away  of  all  the 
anomalous  network  of  laws,  traditions  and  regula- 
tions which  have  kept  the  Indians  (1)  a laxly  of 
paupers  sustained  by  an  elaborate,  costly  and  corrupt 
system  flf  outdoor  relief;  (2)  a horde  of  prisoners  of 
war  enjoying  limited  parole  privileges  on  a series  of 
reservations,  and  (8)  a series  of  savage  tribes  speaking 
a hundred  different  dialects  huddled  together  by  Gov- 
ernment regulations  in  such  a manner  as  to  encourage 
and  perpetuate  the  degrading  trilial  institutions  of 
savagery  and  the  Babel  confusion  of  worthless  lan- 
guages. 

THE  DOGMAS  OF  THE  NEW  POLICY. 

The  Dawes  policy  was  based  upon  a few  simple 
propositions  which  have  been  so  carefully  thought 
out  and  are  so  unanimously  accepted  by  every  man 
and  woman  whose  opinion  on  the  Indian  question  is 


of  any  value,  that  Tiif.  Review  of  Reviews  would  no 
more  give  space  at  this  day  to  arguing  them  than  it 
would  allow  its  pages  to  be  wasted  in  a discussion  of 
the  question  whether  or  not  the  earth  is  round  and 
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revolves  about  its  solar  centre.  We  may  in  our  own 
language  enumerate  as  follows  some  of  the  ideas  that 
lie  at  the  root  of  the  new  Indian  policy : 

(1.)  We  have  no  right  to  expect  or  desire  the  exter- 
mination of  the  Indian.  (2.)  It  is  useless  to  contem- 
plate any  future  status  for  him  other  than  that  of  an 
American  freeman  with  exactly  the  same  rights  and 
privileges  that  belong  to  all  other  citizens  of  this 
country.  (8.)  It  is  the  business  of  the  United  States 
Government  to  get  the  Indiuns  off  its  hands  just  as 
rapidly  as  it  can  take  them,  individually  and  by  fam- 
ilies, and  deliver  them  up  to  the  States  within  which 
they  are  destined  to  live,  as  ordinary  members  of  the 
body  politic.  (4.)  The  Government  must  cease  treat- 
ing the  Indians  ns  foreign  nations  and  there  must  lie 
an  end  to  treaty-making.  (5.)  As  rapidly  as  possible, 
under  the  terms  of  the  Dawes  bill,  good  land  must  lie 
allotted  in  severalty  to  the  Indians  who  now  practice 
the  degrading  communism  of  reservation  life,  (8.) 
But  this  policy  of  allocution  must  move  cautiously 
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anil  must  not  proceed  too  much  in  advance  of  a very 
broad  effort  to  educate  the  Indians  np  to  the  ]K>int  of 
a worthy  ainliitiou  to  share  in  the  higher  civilization 
that  lies  about  them.  (7.)  To  this  end  they  must  all 
lie  taught  English  by  every  possible  means,  with  no 
tender  regard  whatever  for  their  native  dialects. 
(8.)  The  education  of  the  children  must  lie  universal, 
and  must  lie  compulsory  where  tact  and  persuasion 
do  not  suffice,  (it ) Moreover,  this  education  must  be 
practical  and  not  confined  to  book  knowledge.  (10.) 
The  whole  system  of  reservations  and  agencies  must 
be  pared  down  as  steadily  and  rapidly  as  the  general 
process  of  transformation  will  permit,  and  must  ulti- 
mately, and  that  at  a comparatively  early  day,  be 
wiped  out. 

These  ure  the  principles  upon  which  the  “ Red 
Man's  Charter  of  Liberty " is  founded.  And  this 
policy  has  not  been  adopted  simply  in  theory,  but  it 
is  a working  fact.  It  is  being  administered  with 
great  intelligence,  aud  with  an  honest  and  sincere 
zeal  for  the  true  welfare  of  our  Indian  population  that 
ought  to  be  reassuring  to  every  good  citizen  regard- 
less of  partv. 

OCR  INDIAN  POPULATION.' 

It  may  lie  instructive  to  recapitulate  a few  general 
fncts  about  our  Indian  population.  There  are  now  in 
the  United  States  about  2.10,000  Indians.  Of  this 
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nnmlier  some  (17.000  live  in  the  Indian  Territory  and 
belong  to  the  so-called  five  civilized  tribes,  the  Chero- 
kees,  Choctaws.  Creeks.  Chickasaws,  and  Seminoles. 
These  Indian  Territory  trilies  bnve  their  own  local 
legislatures  and  their  own  schcsils  and  churches.  The 
United  States  Government  has  no  snjiervision  over 
their  education,  and  they  form  no  part  of  the  Indian 
population  which  is  affected  by  the  Dawes  bill.  Much 
of  their  educational  work  is  highly  creditable,  and 


their  general  condition  is  not  discouraging  so  far  as 
future  prospects  are  concerned.  Our  jiolicy  wit.i  re- 
gard to  the  Indian  Territory  ought  to  be  to  secure  its 
admission  as  a State  in  the  Union  at  no  distant 
future,  and  its  opening  np  to  white  immigration  pre- 
cisely like  any  other  portion  of  the  United  States. 

What  was  formerly  the  western  half  of  the  Indian 
Territory  as  it  appeared  upon  our  maps — a region 
into  which  various  fragments  of  tribes  from  different 
parts  of  the  country  had  lieen  transported  in  decades 
past  and  gone — has  been  formed  into  the  new  terri- 
tory of  Oklahomn.  the  Indian  titles  to  large  portions 
of  the  land  having  been  extinguished  by  Government 
re-purchase,  and  the  Indians  themselves  having  l>een 
either  re-located  upon  farms  in  severalty  or  else 
grouped  in  small  reservations  preparatory  to  an  ulti- 
mate distribution  of  the  land  among  the  Indian 
families. 

The  few  thousand  Indians  in  Oklahoma  are  there- 
fore under  the  provisions  of  the  Dawes  bill,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  nearly  180.000  Indians  who  cane 
under  the  terms  of  that  measure  are  to  lie  found 
upon  a large  numlior  of  reservations  scattered  chiefly 
through  the  newer  States  and  the  great  Territories 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  These  Indians,  it 
should  be  clearly  understood,  belong  to  a nnmlier  of 
tribes  which  vary  ts  a remarkable  degree  among 
themselves  in  characteristics  and  in  capacity  for 
easy  transformation. 

THE  INDIAN'S  FINAL  DESTINY. 

Of  the  Indian  blood  in  general,  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
its  infusion  into  the  blood  of  a neighls  'ring  white  com- 
munity under  orderly  and  proper  conditions  would 
not  be  debasing.  There  are  20.000  or  30.000  Sioux 
Indians,  for  example,  whose  ultimate  commingling 
with  the  white  population  of  the  Northwest  would 
not  be  a calamity.  Experienced  men  are  of  opini<« 
that  the  inevitable  destiny  of  the  American  Induce 
is  absorption  into  the  dominant  race.  This  is  said  not 
by  way  of  advocacy  or  approbation,  but  simply  hr 
way  of  forecast  and  prediction.  Within  the  past  few 
years  three  or  four  thousand  of  the  thirty  or  forty 
thousand  Indian  families  with  which  the  Government- 
has  to  deal  have  lieen  allotted  to  good  farms  and  hare 
thus  passed  out  from  their  former  inferior  and  re- 
stricted status  to  the  large  and  dignified  status  of 
fully  matured  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The 
process  is  going  on,  not  too  slowly,  but  as  some  of  the 
liest  friends  of  the  Indians  fear,  a little  tdb  rapidly. 
General  Morgan,  the  able  and  indefatigable  Commis- 
sioner of  Indinn  Affairs,  is  himself  inclined  to  think 
tlint  there  may  be  danger  of  pressing  the  allotment 
policy  somewhat  prematurely. 

The  great  prejmratory  step,  in  General  Morgan's 
opinion,  must  be  the  universal  educaticai  of  the  new 
Indian  generation.  There  are,  in  round  figures, 
thirty  thousand  Indian  children  who  ought  to  le  in 
good  schools  learning  English  and  learning  how  to 
maintain  themselves  in  some  useful  calling.  Con- 
sidering the  fact  that  a decade  ago  the  Indinn  schools 
were  so  few  and  so  inefficient  as  to  be  almost  beneath 
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respect,  so  that  the  great  mass  of  Indian  children 
were  growing  up  totally  neglected,  it  is  highly  inter- 
esting to  know  that  the  Government  has  now 
succeeded  in  bringing  into  fairly  good  schools  not 
less  than  twenty  thousand  of  the  thirty  thousand 
children  who  ought  to  lie  under  instruction.  The 
proportion  of  attendance  is  increasing  year  after  year, 
the  quality  of  the  schools  is  improving  very  rapidly, 
and  the  new  education  is  destined  at  a very  early 
day  to  revolutionize  almost  the  entire  Indian  popu- 
lation. 

MAGNITUDE  OF  THE  EDUCATIONAL  WORK. 

A few  years  ago,  when  there  was  little  real  educa- 
tion for  Inilian  youths  except  ut  General  Armstrong's 
Institute  at  Hampton,  Va.,  and  the  Government 
school  for  Indians  under  Captain  Pratt  at  Carlisle, 
Pa.,  the  conditions  of  life  upon  the  reservations  sub- 
jected the  educated  Indians  who  returned  to  their 
homes  and  relatives  to  very  serious  difficulties  of  en- 
vironment. They  were  too  few  and  too  exceptional 
to  be  able  to  influence  their  tribes  in  any  important 
way.  But  now  that  education  has  become  a univer- 
sal rather  than  nn  isolated  fact,  the  whole  character 
of  prevailing  sentiment  on  the  reservations  and  in  the 
Indian  communities  will  be  rapidly  changed ; and  it 
will  soon  be  the  uneducated  Indian,  the  “ blanket 
Indian."  rather  than  the  civilized  Indian,  who  will 
find  himselt  in  the  awkward  and  ridiculed  minority. 
The  magnitude  of  the  new  effort  to  educate  the  In- 
dians may  liest  lie  comprehended  by  the  mere  state- 
ment that  whereas  in  1877  the  appropriation  for  In- 
dian schools  was  $20,000,  there  was  appropriated  by 
Congress  for  the  year  1892  nearly  $2,300,000,  while 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1893,  the  appropria- 
tion will  probably  lie  several  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars larger  still — although  the  present  House,  in  its 
effort  to  make  a showing  of  economy,  has  been  stren- 
uously attempting  to  cut  down  the  estimates.  The 
Appropriations  have  advanced  steadily  and  rapidly 
during  the  past  decade,  during  which  time  twelve  or 
thirteen  millions  of  dollars  have  been  appropriated  for 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  schools  for  the 
education  of  young  Indians.  While  the  importance 
of  the  day  schools  and  boarding  schools  upon  the  res- 
ervations is  not  likely  to  be  overestimated,  and  while 
these  schools  cannot  be  mnde  too  numerous  and  too 
thorough,  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  new 
Indinn  education  has  lieen  the  establishment  of  a 
series  of  non-reservation  training  schools,  which  are 
among  the  most  admirable  educational  establishments 
that  the  United  States  can  lioast. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

Twenty  such  schools  under  Government  manage- 
ment are  in  full  operation,  and  two  or  three  more  are 
about  to  be  opened.  The  oldest  of  these  is  the  famous 
school  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  which  was  ojiened  in  1879; 
and  this  was  followed  by  Harrison  Institute.  Chemawa, 
Oregon,  in  1880;  Hoard  Institute,  Fort  Stevenson, 
North  Dakota,  in  1883  : Haworth  Institute.  Cliilocco, 
Indian  Territory,  in  1884  ; Grant  Institute.  Genoa, 
Nebraska,  in  1884  : Haskell  Institute.  Lawrence,  Kan- 
sas. in  1884 ; Fiske  Institute,  Albuquerque.  New 
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Mexico,  in  1884 : Teller  Institute,  Grand  Junction, 
Colorado,  in  1886 ; Dawes  Institute,  Santa  F6.  New 
Mexico,  in  1890 : the  Fort  Mohave  Institute,  Arizona, 
in  1890;  Stewart  Institute.  Carson,  Nevada,  in  18!H); 
the  Institute  at  Pierre,  South  Dakota,  in  1891,  anil 
Peale  Institute,  Phoenix,  Arizona,  in  1891.  In  addi- 
tion there  are  new  institutions  of  this  character,  opened 
in  the  present  year  at  Perris,  California  ; Flandrean, 
South  Dakota  (Riggs  Institute);  Pijiestone,  Minnesota, 
Mount  Pleasant,  Michigan,  and  Tomah,  Wisconsin. 
A school  for  the  Southern  Utes  at  Fort  Lewis  is  to 
lie  opened,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  old  military 
posts  Fort  Shaw  (Montana)  and  Fort  Randall  will 
be  used  for  a like  purpose.  Thus  the  Government 
has  now  in  operation  some  twenty  of  these  large  non- 
reservation  training  schools,  with  more  in  process  of 
construction.  Those  now  ojiened  have  a total  capac- 
ity for  about  3,000  pupils,  which  is  susceptible  of  some 
further  increase. 

These  estublisliments  are  all  in  the  fullest  sense 
home  schools.  They  receive  Indian  youths  from  the 
reservations,  in  some  cases  members  of  a number  of 
different  tribes  meeting  in  the  same  school.  The 
pupils  speedily  learn  the  English  language,  and  they 
are  well  taught  from  books  ; but  liest  of  all,  they  are 
taught  practical  life  and  made  to  know  and  under- 
stand those  things  that  belong  to  their  success  as 
bread  winners  and  American  citizens.  All  of  the 
schools  are  farm  schools,  but  their  industries  are  much 
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more  varied  and  extended  than  the  departments  of 
agriculture.  Thus  while  the  tilling  of  the  soil  and 
raising  of  all  kinds  of  special  crops,  cattle  breeding 
and  care  of  live  stock,  fruit  culture  and  various 
branches  of  rural  industry,  are  all  thoroughly  main- 
tained, the  young  Indians  are  also  taught  a number 
of  other  practical  trades  and  business  pursuits. 

THE  INDIAN  AS  AN  INDUSTRIAL  FACTOR. 

It  is,  moreover,  the  policy  of  the  Indian  Education 
Bureau  to  vary  considerably  the  industries  of  the 
training  Bchools  to  meet  the  peculiar  needs  of  the 
widely  different  localities  in  which  the  schools  are 
placed.  Thus  the  new  Indian  school  at  Plnrnix, 
Arizona,  is  demonstrating  the  fact  that  young  Indians 
can  lie  of  great  service  in  fruit  culture,  andean  be  relied 
upon  to  become  a very  valuable  factor  in  tliat  particu- 
lar industrial  community.  As  a result  of  the  brief 
experience  of  tins  school  the  whole  sentiment  of  Ari- 
zona has  change!  toward  Indians  and  Indian  educa- 
tion ; and  there  is  growing  np  a kindly  feeling  that 
will  greatly  facilitate  the  work  of  civilizing  the  des- 
perate trilies  of  that  region  and  of  bringing  them  into 
harmonious  relationship  with  the  white  settlers.  In 
Washington  and  Oregon  most  of  the  hop-picking  is 
already  done  by  Indians,  and  the  further  training  of 
the  young  red  men  is  making  it  clear  that  they  can 
speedily  participate  profitably  and  honorably  in  the 
industrial  life  of  the  new  and  prosperous  Northwest 
of  the  Puget  Sound  section.  In  the  great  training 
school  at  Genoa.  Nebraska,  the  yonng  Indians  make 
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many  thousands  of  brooms  every  year,  haring  first 
produced  and  harvested  the  broom  corn  on  their  own 
school  farm.  They  make  hundreds  of  sets  of  harness 
for  the  Government  service,  make  wagons  for  the 
Indian  reservation  sendee,  have  thrifty  blacksmith 
shops,  maintain  a printing  office  and  a weekly  paper, 
have  thirty -six  hundred  apple  trees  in  their  orchard, 
cure  for  a large  herd  of  cows  and  a good  dairy,  and 
boast  the  other  appurtenances  of  a diversified  agricult- 
ure ; while  the  Indian  girls  maintain  a large  poultry 
yard,  besides,  of  course,  haring  instruction  in  all  kinds 
of  domestic  work.  At  the  fine  Haskell  Institute  in 
Kansas  there  is  also  wagon  making,  harness  making, 
general  farming  and  dairying,  and  other  industries 
suitable  to  Kansas.  At  Grand  Junction,  Colorado, 
among  other  things  the  keeping  of  bees  is  made  a 
notable  specialty.  At  the  Fort,  Hall  Institute  in 
Idaho  herding  and  the  care  of  cattle,  the  dairy  busi- 
ness and  the  slaughtering  of  beef  cattle  are  all  par- 
ticularly taught  the  young  Indians,  in  a region  spe- 
cially devoted  to  cattle  raising.  At  Chilocco.  in  the 
Indian  Territory,  the  school  has  a model  farm  of 
eight  thousand  acres  upon  which  almost  everything 
is  produced,  and  where  one  finds  splendid  herds  of 
cattle  and  fine  nurseries  of  yonng  fruit  trees,  together 
with  wagon  shojis,  blacksmith  shops,  and  the  like. 

THE  SCHOOLS  AT  CARLISLE  AND  HAMPTON. 

It  requires  very  little  imagination  to  see  how  these 
magnificent  training  schools,  in  which  the  pupils  re- 
side for  a number  of  years,  and  all  but  two  or  three* 
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of  which  have  been  established  within  a decade,  will 
result  in  the  speedy  emergence  of  a race  of  well-edu- 
cated and  capable  Indians.  For  experience  has 
already  shown  that  these  young  people  learn  well  and 
eagerly,  and  that  there  is  no  real  truth  in  the  careless 
statement  that  their  savage  and  nomadic  instincts  are 
too  strong  to  permit  their  immediate  acceptance  of 
civilized  life.  The  largest  as  well  as  the  oldest  of 
these  institutes  is  at  Curlisle,  Pennsylvania.  Captain 
R.  H.  Pratt,  who  is  a veteran  in  this  cause  of  Indian 
education,  lias  a host  of  symiiathetic  helpers  in  the 
good  Quaker  farmers  of  Pennsylvania,  and  a large 
part  of  his  success  lies  in  his  system  of  “ outing,”  by 
which  he  constantly  keeps  hundreds  of  young  Indians 
distributed  among  the  fanning  families,  where  they 
learn  the  English  language,  the  ways  of  civilization 
and  the  practical  work  of  agriculture,  by  virtue  of 
their  membership  in  these  hospitable  and  friendly 
households.  The  Haskell  Institute  also  makes  large 
nse  of  the  outing  system  through  the  co-operation  of 
the  farmers  of  Kansas. 

Although  not  included  in  the  series  of  Government 
schools,  no  account  of  Indian  education  in  this  coun- 
try could  be  complete  without  a most  cordial  mention 
of  the  noble  work  that  has  been  done  under  the  lead- 
ership of  General  S.  C.  Armstrong  in  the  institute  at 
Hampton,  Virginia.  This  fine  industrial  school  was 
established  after  the  war  for  young  negroes;  but  in 
1878,  when  there  were  no  similar  institutions  for 
them,  it  opened  its  doors  to  vomig  Indians,  and  it 
trains  them  thoroughly  for  practical  and  honorable 
places  in  life.  The  Government  gives  it  $20,000  annu- 
ally for  its  Indian  work,  and  it  has  sent  several  hun- 
dred educated  Indian  teachers  and  workers  home  to 
the  reservations. 

TEACHING  ON  THE  RESERVATIONS. 

In  addition  to  the  series  of  very  superior  training 
schools  there  are  about  seventy  Government  boarding 
schools  on  the  reservations,  having  a capacity  for  from 
six  thousand  to  seven  thousand  pupils.  In  a number 
of  these  schools  industrial  and  agricultural  training 
has  been  introduced,  and  it  is  desired  that  they  should 
all  partake  of  the  character  of  industrial  schools;  but 
mnch  remains  yet  to  be  done  in  their  equipment  and 
development  for  the  best  results. 

Still  further,  there  are  about  one  hundred  Govern- 
ment day  schools  scattered  throughout  the  Indian 
reservations,  attended  by  more  than  three  thousand 
children.  In  addition  to  what  the  Government  is 
doing  directly  there  has  existed  for  some  years  a series 
of  schools  under  the  control  of  religious  denomina- 
tions, subsidized  with  considerable  appropriations  by 
the  Government,  and  reaching  about  half  as  many 
pupils  as  the  aggregate  manlier  in  the  Government's 
own  institutions.  Most  of  the  denominational  schools 
are  of  the  boarding  school  character,  and  it  may  bo 
said  in  general  that  not  far  from  four-fifths  of  all  the 
yonng  Indians  now  enjoying  educational  advantages 
are  living  away  from  parents  and  the  primitive  con- 
ditions of  Indian  life,  while  only  about  one-fiftli  are  in 
day  schools. 


REFORM  IN  THE  INDIAN  CIVIL  SERVICE. 

It  is  gratif ying  to  be  able  to  express  upon  good  au- 
thority tho  opinion  that  gross  dishonesty  and  corrup- 
tion are  now  practically  eliminated  from  all  branches 
of  onr  Indian  governmental  service.  It  is  no  longer 
true  that  Indian  agents  abuse,  rob  or  defraud  the  red 
men — or  at  least  it  is  trne  thnt  snch  evils  have  been 
reduced  to  a comparatively  small  minimum.  More- 
over, in  the  educational  dejxirtment  the  practice  of 
party  rotation  lias  been  practically  eliminated.  Un- 
fortunately, the  “ spoils"  system  still  obtains  in  the 
appointment  of  Indian  agents.  The  Cleveland  admin- 
istration filled  almost  every  such  position  with  a 
Democrat,  while  the  Harrison  administration  has 
allowed  the  local  Republican  managers  of  the  con- 
tiguous States  and  Territories  to  select  Republican 
successors  in  place  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  apisrintees.  It 
is  a simple  act  of  justice  to  the  Commissioner  of  In- 


CA1T.  R.  H.  PRATT,  10TH  CAVALRY  0.  8.  A.,  SUPERIN- 
TENDENT OP  THE  CARLISLE  INDIAN  SCHOOL. 

dinn  Affairs,  General  Morgan,  to  acknowledge  that 
his  administration  of  the  office  is  absolutely  u business 
administration,  free  from  all  prejudice,  whether 
political  or  religions ; and  if  he  were  able  to  have  it 
so  the  positions  throughout  the  entire  Indian  sendee 
would  lie  as  non-jiartisan  and  non-political  as  positions 
in  the  urmv  and  navy  or  in  the  scientific  sendees  of 
the  Government.  Thnt  President  Harrison  himself 
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THREE  PUEBLOS  AS  THEY  ARRIVED  AT  CARLISLE. 


THE  SAME  PUEBLOS  AFTER  FIVE  YEARS  AT  SCHOOL. 


SIOUX  BOYS  AS  THEY  ARRIVED  AT  CARLISLE. 


SIOUX  BOYS  AFTER  THREE  YEAR*  AT  CARLISLE- 
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is  in  personal  sympathy  with  the  entire  reform  of  the 
Indian  sendee  and  withjthe  rapid  advancement  of  the 
new  policy,  is  generally  cancelled  by  the  disinterested 
friends  of  the  Indian  race. 

MR.  HERBERT  WELSH  ON  INDIAN  REFORM. 

Among  such  friends  should  be  mentioned  several 
useful  organizations.  The  liest  known  nnd  jierliaps 
the  most  important  of  these  is  the  Indian  Rights  As- 
sociation,, of  which  Mr.  Herbert  Welsh,  of  Philadel- 
phia, is  the  corresponding  secretary  and  the  most  mili- 
tant and  active  manlier.  The  work  of  this  Associa- 
tion is  done  with  great  knowledge  of  the  condition  of 
the  Indians,  and  with  good-tempered  but  insistent 
opposition  to  every  administrative  abuse.  Mr.  Her- 
liert  Welsh,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  most  im- 
portant steps  now  to  lie  taken  in  the  carrying  out 
of  u wise  Indian  policy,  writes  to  ns  as  follows : 

“ I should  say  that  the  four  most  important  things 
to  l*  done  for  the  Indians  at  present  are  : 

“ 1st.  The  selection  of  Indian  agents  and  all  Indian 
employees  on  the  merit  or  civil  service  reform  prin- 
ciple, instead  of  tilling  those  places  according  to  the 
dictates  of  the  spoils  system.  As  things  now  are  In- 
dian agents  are  appointed  virtually  at  the  dictation  of 
Western  politicians,  who  use  the  places  to  pay  their 
political  debts  by  securing  positions  for  their  ]K>litical 
backers  and  workers. 

“ 2d.  A steady  increase  of  appropriations  which  will 
permit  the  education  of  all  Indian  children,  and  the 
development  of  a thorough  and  efficient  Indian  service. 

“ 3d.  Restraint  exercised  through  the  power  of  pub- 
lic sentiment  upon  the  tendency  to  remove  Indians 
from  their  homes  and  hinds  at  the  dictation  of  land 
sjieculators  and  jobbers. 

*•  4th.  The  introduction  of  law  courts  in  some  sim- 
ple and  practicable  form,  by  which  the  Indians  may 
be  taught  the  principles  on  which  our  legal  procedure 
rests,  and  questions  affecting  property  or  other  rights, 
arising  throngh  the  development  of  civilized  life 
among  them,  may  be  equitably  settled.” 

WHAT  THE  WEST  SHOULD  DO. 

It  would  be  well  if  the  Western  friends  of  the 
Indians  should  now  assert  themselves  more  actively 
than  heretofore.  The  Indian  people,  whom  they  have 
in  former  days  regarded  as  their  enemies,  must  be 
transformed  into  their  neighbors  and  friends.  The 
civilized  anil  prosperous  communities  growing  up  in 
these  new  States  and  Territories  will  lie  neither  Chris- 
tian nor  humane  if  they  shall  not  soon  become  arousal 


to  the  simple  fact  that  they  have  the  future  of  the 
Indians  largely  in  their  own  hands  and  that  they,  if 
they  will,  cim  greatly  help  the  Government  to  trans- 
form the  red  men  into  jieaceful  and  useful  members 
of  the  general  community. 

One  of  the  first  stejis  the  Western  friends  of  Indian 
progress  might  take  to  good  advantage  would  Ire  to 


MR.  HERBERT  WELSH. 

make  an  organized  demand  for  complete  civil  service 
reform  in  the  agencies.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  has  more  ] rower  theoretically  than  he  possesses 
practically  for  the  extension  of  civil  service  reft inu 
principles  and  methods.  He  is  under  limitations 
fixed  by  the  state  of  public  opinion.  The  Western 
people  have  it  in  their  p over  to  see-ure  almost  at  once 
the  abandonment  of  the  party  spoils  systems  in  the 
Indian  service,  and  it  is  time  they  should  take  a more 
leading  part  in  the  cause  of  Indian  civilization  and 
citizenship. 


HASKELL  INSTITUTE  AS  ILLUSTRATING  INDIAN  PROGRESS. 


BY  PROFESSOR  F.  W.  BLACKMAR,  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  KANSAS. 


ONE  of  the  best  ways  to  ascertain  the  progress 
made  in  Indian  education  is  to  examine  the  work 
of  Haskell  Institute,  Lawrence,  Kansas.  Haskell  In- 
stitute was  founded  in  1882  through  the  agency  of  Hon. 
Dndley  C.  Haskell,  whose  memory  every  Kansan  de- 
lights to  honor.  The  citizens  of  Lawrence  donated  2X0 
acres  of  land  for  a site,  and  Congress  appropriated 


$50,000  for  the  erection  of  buildings.  The  school  was 
formally  opened  in  1X8-1  under  the  suiiervision  of  Dr. 
James  Marvin,  with  seventeen  pupils  enrolled.  It 
now  has  over  five  hundred  students  in  actual  attend- 
ance. It  may  lie  said  that  the  institution  is  only  now- 
well  started,  after  eight  or  nine  years  of  earnest 
endeavor  of  its  many  friends.  At  present  the  school 
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SUPERINTENDENT  MESERVE,  OF  HASKEtX  INSTITUTE. 

is  under  the  efficient  management  of  Supt.  Charles 
Meservo.  The  educational  work  isnnder  the  imme- 
diate direction  of  Principal  H.  B.  Peairs,  whose  skill 


and  experience  are  manifested  in  the  good  results 
every  department.  There  are  three  large  dormitories, 
two  for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  one  school  building, 
fonr  industrial  buildings,  a laundry,  boiler  bouse,  a 
hospital  and  an  office.  Gardening,  farming,  the  care 
of  stock,  carpentering,  blacksmi thing,  wagon-making, 
painting,  tailoring,  baking,  shoemaking,  and  all 
kinds  of  housework  are  taught. 

At  Haskell,  as  in  all  Indian  schools,  the  students  are 
required  to  engage  in  manual  labor  half  of  the  time, 
but  not  all  learn  trades,  although  opportunity  is  given 
to  those  who  desire  it.  All  are  taught  funning  and 
gardening.  The  students  are  changed  from  one  em- 
ployment to  another  in  order  to  give  them  a variety 
of  occupations,  and  thus  fit  them  for  the  common 
affairs  of  life.  The  Indian’s  capacity  for  doing  good 
work  is  shown  to  best  advantage  in  manual  training, 
although  his  progress  in  literary  education  is  truly 
wonderful,  when  his  origin  and  early  life  are  consid- 
ered. Industrial  education  is  the  key  to  the  Indian 
problem.  By  it  only  can  the  solution  be  arrived  at. 
The  authorities  should  insist  that  every  pnpil,  besides 
mastering  the  common  elementary  branches  of  learn- 
ing, be  taught  a trade,  learn  farming,  or  at  least  have 
some  means  of  earning  a living,  and  the  government 
should  furnish  ample  resources  to  make  this  p«wble. 

A careful  consideration  of  the  work  done  at  Haskell 
leaves  no  conjecture  respecting  the  ability  of  the  In- 
dians to  learn.  The  transformations  from  the  old  life 
to  the  new  are  truly  wonderful.  Contrast  the  appear- 
ance of  William  Pollock  with  that  of  his  father  as 
given  in  the  illustration,  and  yon  have  an  epitome  of  the 
whole  subject.  These  are  both  full-blooded  Indians, 
and  the  young  man  is  now  a student  at  Haskell.  As 
for  character,  intellect  and  progress,  he  would  prove 
a worthy  addition  to  any  of  onr  universities.  A glance 
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at  ciass  of  1891,  graduating  from  tlie  grammar  grade, 
assures  us  of  intelligence  and  manly  and  womanly 
character.  A picture  of  this  same  group  as  they  en- 
tered Haskell  would  not  be  recognizable. 

Cut  off  as  the  Indian  is,  socially,  politically  and  in- 
dustrially from  the  great  body  of  our  people,  he  has  a 
severe  struggle  to  enter  into  modem  society  and  com- 
pete with  his  white  fellows.  The  social  ban  is  against 
him.  his  citizenship  is  not  yet  si  •cured  and  the  indus- 
tries are  controlled  by  white  labor.  The  employments 
upon  the  reservation  are  very  few,  and  the  educated 
Indian  youth  returns  to  his  home  in  the  tribe,  where 
there  is  a tendency  downward  and  liackward  to  the 
old  habits  and  old  customs.  Contrast  the  following 
examples  and  the  situation  is  apparent : 1.  An  Indian 
of  New  York  attended  Haskell  about  five  years.  He 
completed  the  common  school  course,  mastered  the 
carpenter's  trade,  and  filled  the  position  of  assistant 
school  carpenter  during  the  last  two  years  of  his  stay. 
Since  going  home  he  has  been  engnged  in  building 
houses  for  the  Indians,  working  for  contractors  and 
constantly  making  good  use  of  the  knowledge  gained 
at  school.  2.  A Pawnee  Indian  boy  made  a good 
record  during  his  three  years’  stay  at  Haskell.  While 
there  he  learned  the  blacksmith's  trade.  He  also 
learned  to  speak  English  fluently  and  did  fairly  well 
in  his  class  work.  After  returning  home  he  was  in- 
fluenced by  the  surroundings  and  became  a •'  blanket 
Indian."  He  married  a school  girl,  and  they  both  be- 
came degraded  to  common  ciunp  life,  influenced  in 
every  way  by  the  camp  Indians,  whose  ways  they  im- 
itated. 

The  examples  of  the  latter  class  are  numerous,  on 
account  of  the  few  suitable  opportunities  that  the 
educated  Indians  have  of  making  use  of  their  trained 
powers.  Returning  to  the  reservation,  they  are  fre- 
quently forced  by  authority,  or  by  ridicule,  to  adopt 
the  old  customs  and  habits  of  the  tribe. 

The  remedy  for  this  is  plain.  In  the  first  place  it 
may  be  said  that  as  the  training  institutions  become 
older,  and  are  able  to  impress  their  character  upon 
the  students,  they  will  be  able  to  take  a stronger 
stand  against  the  downward  tendencies  of  the  race. 
Again,  the  compulsory  school  act  will  soon  make 
education  so  universal  that  the  downward  tendency 
will  be  stopped.  As  far  as  possible  the  educational 
system  should  follow  the  Indian  into  the  center  of  in- 
dustrial Hociety,  and  see  to  it  that  he  has  a start  in  life 
under  favorable  circumstances.  The  “ oitting  sys- 
tem " as  introduced  bv  Captain  Pratt,  of  Carlisle,  is  an 
advance  in  this  direction. 

The  allotment  of  lands  in  severalty  to  the  Indians 
is  attended  with  much  difficulty.  General  Morgan 
has  called  especial  attention  to  this  in  Ids  last  re]>ort. 
In  the  first  plnce  many  of  the  Indians  do  not  know 
good  lands  from  had.  And  in  many  places  the  reser- 
vations are  largely  made  up  of  poor,  rock)-,  or  tim- 
bered land,  which  is  either  unfit  for  cultivation  or 
else  needs  great  preparatory  lalior.  Many  of  the  In- 
dians have  no  agricultural  implements  and  know- 
nothing  of  farming.  Then  the  tribal  habits  in  resjiect 
to  the  holding  of  the  land  in  common  make  difficulty 
in  dividing  it,  as  the  communal  holding  is  merely 
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theoretical.  Practically  a few  rich  Indians  own  and 
control  the  land,  while  the  remainder  are  poor.  But 
the  work  should  go  on  rapidly  and  lie  enforced  by 
universal  compulsory  education  to  all  Indian  children. 

If  the  plan  now  inaugurated  for  enlisting  the  Indians 
in  the  United  States  Array  is  carried  out  it,  will  afford 
sen-ire  to  a large  number  of  a certain  claiw.  There  is 
considerable  conjecture  as  to  whether  the  Indian  will 
make  a good  soldier  or  not.  There  can  lie  no  doubt 
of  his  success  if  properly  trained  and  drilled.  At  the 
Industrial  schools  the  Indians  acquire  great  proficiency 
in  military  forms,  and  they  Dike  kindly  to  drilling. 
They  are  also  very  much  interested  in  music  espe- 
cially that  of  a brass  band.  There  is  a well-organized 
band  at  Haskell.  There,  too,  the  Ixivs  take  great  de- 
light in  baseball,  nnd  their  tiinp  has  repeatedly  carried 
off  the  honors  in  eastern  Kansas.  These  items  of  in- 
terest give  some  insight  into  the  character  of  the  In- 
dian youth.  As  for  fighting,  he  can,  without  doubt, 
lie  easily  trained  to  it. 
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THE  HASKELL.  BASEBALL  TEAM. 


Some  paragraphs  from  the  last  official  report  of 
Sujierinteudent  Meserve.  of  the  Haskell  Institute,  may 
well  be  quoted  as  showing  the  spirit  nnd  the  success 
of  the  work  done  in  a typical  Indian  training  school. 

“ Haskell  Institute  is  in  gcxxl  condition  nnd  doing  a 
grand  work.  The  attendance  has  been  greater  than 
ever  before,  the  maximum  reaching  531.  with  the 
average  for  the  year  nearly  500.  There  have  lieen 
only  a few  severe  cases  of  discipline,  and  weeks  at  a 
time  when  no  pupil  was  under  jmnishment.  My  aim 
has  Ixxm  to  teach  these  children  of  nature  reverence 
for  God,  cleanliness  of  body  and  mind,  truthfulness, 
respect  for  the  rights  of  others,  habits  of  industry  and 
frugality,  and  a recognition  of  obligations  that  arise 
from  lieing  members  of  society. 

“ There  has  lteen  on  the  ]»rt  of  employees  a com- 
mendable willingness,  and,  in  many  instances,  a 
hearty  desire  to  co-operate  with  me  in  carrying  out 
the  policy  of  my  administration.  There  is  a spirit  of 
harmony  and  unity  among  the  employees  with  refer- 
ence to  the  wairk  that  is  truly  gratifying  and  without 
which  tile  results  that  have  Is ’rn  achieved  would  have 
been  iin|x>xsihle.  In  the  schoolrooms,  in  the  shops, 
on  the  farm,  and  in  all  the  various  branches  of  house- 
hold affairs,  the  work  has  been  carried  on  system- 
atically. methodically,  and  with  a spirit  that  gnve  evi- 
dence that  the  employees,  as  a rule,  realizes!  that  it 
was  an  honor  to  be  engaged  in  one  of  the  great  educa- 
tional movements  of  the  day.” 

After  an  account  of  various  new  buildings  and 
improvements  upon  the  grounds,  Superintendent 
Meserve  continues  as  follows  : 

“The  greatest  improvement  has  lx»en  made  with 
the  school  building.  New  floors  have  been  laid 


throughout  the  entire  building,  the  ceilings  and  walls 
kalaomined  or  painted,  the  woodwork  puinttxl.  all  the 
furniture  scraped,  stained,  and  shellacked,  and  all  the 
wixxlwork  of  the  entire  building  neatly  jiainteiL 
When  the  teachers  have  their  plants,  pictures  and 
other  decorations  in  these  rooms,  I Ixiieve  there  will 
be  no  pleasanter  schoolnxiins  in  the  State  of  Kansas. 

"All  of  these  improvements,  with  the  exception  of 
the  erection  of  the  new  buildings,  and  the  plumbing 
and  more  difficult  parts  of  steam-fitting  have  been 
done  by  the  Indian  boys  themselves.  To  show  that 
the  Indians  are  callable,  I will  remark  that  the  con- 
tractors for  the  erection  of  the  office,  storehouse  and 
workshop  have  employed  at  current  rates  of  wages 
many  of  the  Indian  young  men. 

“ While  the  yield  of  small  fruits,  apples,  peaches, 
some  kinds  of  vegetables,  corn  and  grass  have  been 
abundant,  much  of  the  work  on  the  farm  has  resulted 
in  failure,  owing  to  the  excessive  fall  of  rain  from 
April  1 to  j^ngust  1.  The  ground  was  so  wet  that 
seed  potatoes  decayed,  and  when  the  ground  was 
again  ploughed  and  replanted,  the  newly-planted  seed 
also  decayed." 

Very  lunch  concerning  the  real  nature  and  character 
of  the  work  done  may  be  inferred  from  the  following 
quotations: 

••  I have  confined  myself  wholly  thus  far  to  a de- 
scription of  the  new  bnildings  and  other  improve- 
ments. Haskell  Institute  was  established  to  provide 
Indian  vonth  with  an  elementary  English  education 
and  a trade  as  a moans  to  civilization  and  citizenship. 

I have  given  little  attention  to  the  school  and  the 
trades  up  to  this  point  in  my  report,  for  the  reason 
that  there  never  have  been  provided  at  Haskell  In- 
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stitute  the  conveniences  and  conditions  essential  to 
carrying  on  the  work  with  the  largest  measure  of 
success,  and  the  highest  degree  of  economy.  When 
the  improvements  now  under  way  and  those  contem- 
plated are  completed,  the  superintendent  of  Haskell 
Institute  can  devote  himself  wholly  to  furthering  the 
purposes  for  which  the  institution  was  established. 
I can.  however,  refer  only  with  pleasure  to  the  prog- 
ress that,  under  even  unfavorable  conditions,  lias 
been  made  during  the  past  fiscal  year  in  the  school 
and  shop  work.  The  Indian  students  have  shown  an 
aptitude  for  the  various  studies  and  mechanical  pur- 
suits that  has  been  to  me  very  gratifying,  and  a 
surprise  to  the  large  number  of  people  who  have  vis- 
ited the  institution  and  seen  them  at  work. 

“ The  last  of  June,  instead  of  the  usual  closing 
exercises,  we  had,  in  the  chapel,  a three  days'  exhibit 
of  the  industrial  and  school  work  of  the  year.  This 
exhibit  comprised  every  article  made  in  the  shops  and 
samples  of  many  things  raised  on  the  farm,  together 
with  a great  variety  of  school  work,  such  as  written 
examination  papers  upon  the  various  studies  pursued, 
together  with  sjiccimens  of  penmanship,  drawing 
and  kindergarten  work.  The  exhibit  was  an  un- 
qualified success,  and  was  looked  upon  with  great 
favor  by  the  large  number  of  visitors.  The  whole 
exhibit  reflected  great  credit  upon  the  teachers  in  the 
school  and  those  in  charge  of  the  shop  work. 

“ My  special  aim  in  all  lines  of  work  lias  lieen  to 
recognize  the  needs,  the  abilities  and  the  desires  of 
the  individual  rather  than  to  look  upon  the  pupils 
collectively  or  in  the  mass.  This  will  continue  to  be 


my  aim.  and  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I am  anxious 
to  cut  up  the  large  wards  in  the  dormitories  into 
smaller  rooms,  such  as  are  provided  in  the  average 
college  for  white  students.  The  massing  of  2(1  or  30 
students  in  one  room  savors  too  much  of  the  reserva- 
tion idea. 

“ In  closing  this  report  I can  say  that,  while  there 
are  discouragements  in  this  work,  as  in  all  lines  of 
human  activity,  the  future  is  full  of  hope,  and  if  1 
could  persomdlv  look  hack  over  a jieriod  of  thirty 
years,  as  many  Indian  workers  ran,  I should  feel  that 
wonderful  progress  had  indeed  lieen  made,  and  that 
this  progress  was  but  the  harbinger  of  greater  and 
grander  achievements  that  will  lie  witnessed  during 
the  next  thirty  years.  Indian  education  is  no  longer 
doubtful  or  impossible.” 

The  great  problem  in  Indian  education,  then,  is 
purely  a social  and  industrial  one.  It  is  a race  prols- 
lem.  It  is  the  question  of  a race  with  no  independent 
culture  being  forced  to  compete  with  a race  that  has 
had  two  thousand  years  of  independent  self-develop- 
ment. Education  may  force  the  Indinn  rapidly  for- 
ward, but  the  difficulty  in  the  way  is  his  contact  with 
the  world:  the  want  of  a guaranteed  opportunity  for 
the  use  of  his  acquired  education.  Let  the  govern- 
ment follow  the  Indian  into  industrial  society  anil  in- 
sure him  an  opportunity  to  use  his  education.  Let 
the  tribal  spirit  be  broken  down  and  the  educated 
Indians  be  mingled  as  common  citizens  of  the 
republic  until  the  250,000  Indians  shall  be  absorbed 
in  the  social  body,  and  there  will  be  no  Indian 
problem.  * 


•[Professor  Frank  W.  Blackman  who  contributes  these  observations  upon  Haskell  Institute,  has  written  a valuable 
work  upon  the  Sjianish  institutions  of  the  Southwest.  He  occupies  the  chair  of  history  in  the  State  University  of 
Kansas,  and  wns  recently  a Fellow  in  History  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  He  will,  in  the  near  future,  pnblish, 
in  the  Annals  of  the  Academy  of  Political  Science,  an  extended  study  of  the  recent  social  and  educational  progress  of 
the  Indians.  Eoitor.] 
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THE  “ZONE-TARIFF”  SYSTEM  OF  HERR  GABRIEL  VON  BAROSS. 

A COMMUNICATION  FROM  DR.  KORilSI,  OF  BUDAPEST. 


THERE  appeared  in  onr  New  York  morning 
papers  of  May  10,  among  the  minor  and 
routine  cablegrams  sent  from  Europe  by  the  Asso- 
ciated F*ress,  the  following  simple  announcement : 

“ Budapeet,  Hungary,  May  0.— Herr  Oabriel  von 
Baross.  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Transportation,  died 
to-day.” 

80  far  as  we  have  observed,  the  death  of  Minister 
Baross  lias,  in  this  country,  passed  wholly  without 


THE  LATE  OABRIEL  VON  BAROSS, 
Hungarian  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Railways. 


notice  or  comment.  The  world  grows  smaller  every 
day,  and  our  knowledge  of  distant  lands  and  their 
guiding  spirits  becomes  constantly  more  intimate  ; but 
there  is  still  mom  for  vast  improvement  in  this  re- 
gard. The  language  of  Hungary  tends  perhaps  to 
keep  that  interesting  country  a terra  incognita,  but, 
after  all,  it  is  not  necessary  to  leam  the  Magyar 
tongue  in  order  to  appreciate  the  Magvar-laud  and 
its  brilliant  men.  Gabriel  von  Baross  was  still  in 
the  years  of  his  early  prime,  but  he  hud  shown  him- 
self a statesman  of  the  highest  order,  and  a master  uf 


transportation  systems  and  methods  without  a peer 
in  all  the  world  for  grasp  and  originality.  The  nu*t 
monumental  of  his  various  reforms  and  innovations 
is  the  Hungarian  Zone-Tariff  system  put  into  ojiera- 
rion  by  him  nearly  three  years  ago. 

On  August  1,  1H89,  a radical  reform  in  railway 
passenger  rates  was  introduced  by  the  Hungarian 
Government — an  innovation  which  has  attracted 
wide  attention  everywhere.  The  railroads  iff 
Hungary  belong  for  the  most  part  to  the  govern- 
mental system,  which  has  an  aggregate  length  of 
six  thousand  kilometers,  or  nearly  four  thousand 
miles.  The  new  system  was  also  adopted  by  some  of 
the  privately  owned  and  operated  railway's  of  the 
country.  What  is  now  universally  known  as  the 
••  Zone  Tariff  ” has  already  accomplished  the  very 
best  results  in  Hungary,  and  it  promises  to  became 
the  starting  point  for  almost  revolutionary  changes 
in  passenger-tariff  arrangements  in  other  countries. 
The  information  ujion  which  the  following  account  of 
the  character  and  consequences  of  the  Hungarian 
system  is  based  has  just  been  sent  to  the  American 
editor  of  The  Review  of  Reviews  by  a high  Hun- 
garian anthority.  Dr.  Joseph  KQriSsi,  whose  commu- 
nication is  herewith  almost  literally  translated. 

In  countries  of  vast  extent  passenger  rates  will 
never  assume  the  absolutely  uniform  character  of  the 
penny  post,  bv  which  one  could  for  the  same  fee  make 
the  shortest  or  the  longest  journey.  The  two  kinds 
of  business  are  not  analogous.  The  forwarding  of  a 
letter  requires  such  a minimum  of  service  tliat  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  fix  a scale  of  charges  liased 
upon  distance,  whereas  the  transportation  of  each 
individual  passenger  reqnires  some  additional  outlay 
and  trouble.  The  mail  bag  which  contains  a hun- 
dred letters  can  be  made  to  carry  a thousand  without 
appreciable  enhancement  of  cost,  while  the  same  in- 
crease in  the  passenger  traffic  of  a railway  would 
cause  an  enormous  addition  to  the  working  expendi- 
ture. 

Passenger  rates  must,  therefore,  in  the  main  always 
make  account  of  distance,  especially  upon  railways 
traversing  extensive  territory.  With  this  fact  firmly 
grasped,  it  is  obvious  that  improvement  in  {nsaenger 
tariffs  can  only  be  sought  by  means  of  a general  re- 
duction to  the  lowest  possible  point,  a simplification 
of  the  system  and  an  improved  organization  of  the 
service.  The  Hungarian  Zone  Tariff  embodies  re- 
forms in  all  these  directions.  As  to  its  general  reduc- 
tion of  rates  the  new  tariff  averages  from  forty  to 
fifty  per  cent,  less  than  old  rates  for  distances  up  to 
22.1  kilometers  (a  kilometer  is  five-eighths  of  a mileL 
Tims  a trip  of  1.10  kilometers— a ticket  for  which  for- 
merly cost  four  and  one-half  florins — the  charge  at 
present  is  two  and  one-half  florins,  the  florin  being 
worth  40  cents  of  onr  money. 
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It  is  very  important  to  note,  however,  tliat  beyond 
the  thirteenth  zone,  whose  outer  circle  is  at  a distance 
of  22.5  kilometers  from  Budapest,  the  capital,  there  is 
at  present  one  uniform  charge  of  four  florins  only,  re- 
gardless of  the  distance.  Thus,  the  longest  distance 
within  the  State  of  Hungary  is  nearly  one  thousand 
kilometers,  and  the  price  of  a ticket  for  this  journey 
previous  to  August,  1889,  was  twenty-eight  florins; 
hut  this  long  journey  may  now  he  made  for  the  uni- 
form four-florin  ticket,  which  will  carry  the  passen- 
ger on  any  of  the  Hungarian  lines  from  the  center  at 
Budapest  to  any  point  outside  the  thirteenth  zone. 
With  the  utilization  of  cheap  steamboat  connections 
it  is  highly  interesting  to  know  that  the  traveler  may 
now  accomplish  the  long  journey  from  the  furthest 
frontier  of  Hungary — that  is,  from  the  Roumanian 
border — all  the  way  to  the  Adriatic  Sea,  thence  by 
water  to  Italy,  and  thence  by  rail  to  Rome,  for  a 
trifling  sum  amounting  perhaps  to  one-fifth  of  the 
old-time  charges. 

For  local  travel  the  great  advantage  of  the  Zone 
Tariff  consists  in  the  uniform  small  rate  of  25 
krentzers  <10  cents)  per  zone,  these  zones  having  such 
an  extent  as  to  put  all  local  business  upon  practically 
the  same  basis  of  a uniform  fee  as  one  finds  on  the 
New  York  elevated  railways  or  on  any  ordinary 
American  street  railway  line.  Most  of  the  zones  hare 
a width  of  fifteen  kilometers,  the  two  on  ter  ones  being 
twenty-five  kilometers  in  extent,  wliile  the  unified 
fourteenth  zone  includes  all  the  irregular  outlying 
parts  of  Hnngurv  which  extend  in  any  direction  be- 
yond the  even  circumference  of  the  thirteenth  zone. 

As  has  already  been  explained,  the  uniform  long-dis- 
stance  price  to  any  point  in  the  fourteenth  zone  is 
four  florins.  This  great  reduction  is  baaed  upon  the 
supposition  that  the  long  distances  are  only  traveled 
as  a rule  for  business  purposes  of  some  importance. 
It  is  held,  therefore,  that  facility  of  communication 
must  be  attended  by  excellent  economic  and  commer- 
cial results,  especially  when  one  takes  into  account 
the  state  of  the  labor  market  in  Hungary  and  the 
desirability  for  a greater  freedom  of  movement  of  tho 
industrial  population.  As  regards  the  transportation 
of  laborers,  it  is  further  to  be  observed  that  under  the 
existing  arrangement  workingmen  in  groups  are  car- 
ried at  half  of  the  regular  Zone-Tariff  prices,  so  that 
laborers  from  the  remotest  provinces  may  now  go  up 
to  the  capital  for  the  trifling  sum  of  two  florins. 

But  besides  these  remarkable  reforms  in  the  long- 
distance rates,  Minister  Baross,  who  invented  and  in- 
troduced the  entire  new  system,  has  provided  a no 
leas  remarkable  arrangement  for  the  small-distance 
travelers  who  wish  to  go  simply  from  one  station  to 
the  next  inside  of  zone  limits.  He  has  established  a 
special  so-called  “ Vicinity  Tariff,"  which  includes  a 
uniform  ticket  of  ten  krentzers  for  a one-station  jour- 
ney and  of  fifteen  krentzers  for  two  stations.  The  ten 
krentzers  is  worth  about  four  cents  of  our  money,  and 
the  fifteen  krentzers  about  six  cents.  Such  rates,  con- 
sidering how  thinly  settled  the  country  is,  are  much 
the  lowest  that  have  ever  been  made  anywhere. 

This  tariff  system,  moreover,  introduces  an  admira- 


ble simplicity  and  clearness.  It  does  away  with  an 
euormous  amount  of  bookkeeping  and  red  tape. 
Railway  tickets  are  purchasable  like  cigars  at  any 
tobacco  store,  and  no  formalities  of  stamping  or 
punching  are  needed,  nothing  being  required  except 
the  purchaser’s  own  record  on  the  back  of  the  ticket 
of  the  day  of  the  month  upon  which  he  uses  it.  These 
facts  being  taken  into  account,  it  is  plain  that  the 
Hungarian  system  is  not  a mere  “ zone  system,”  and 
still  less  is  it  a simple  '•  penny-post  ” system.  It  is  nn 
entirely  peculiar  and  independent  creation  of  Herr 
Gabriel  von  Baross,  and  quite  unlike  anything  either 
before  or  since  attempted  elsewhere. 

The  inquiry  naturally  arises  to  what  extent  this 
new  system  has  influenced  the  volume  of  travel ; and 
the  equally  important  question  what  are  the  financial 
results  will  occur  to  any  inquirer.  It  might  of  course 
be  taken  for  granted  tliat  the  reduced  rates  would 
very  considerably  increase  the  movement  of  popula- 
tion, but  the  official  reports  show  results  even  greater 
than  any  one  could  have  anticipated.  In  the  first 
year  of  the  Zone  Tariff  the  number  of  passengers  had 
increased  from  6,000,000  to  18,000,000.  Against  this 
extraordinary  success  the  opponents  of  the  Zone  Tariff 
(for  this  innovation  has  its  home  critics)  claim  that 
formerly  the  number  of  passengers  was  underesti- 
mated, insufficient  allowance  having  been  made  for 
people  carried  on  return  tickets  and  on  commutation 
tickets,  while  under  the  new  system  the  number  ap- 
pears so  enormous  because  the  capital  city  of  the 
country  now  forms  the  central  and  dividing  point,  so 
that  every  passenger  who  passes  through  Buda]>eat  is 
obliged  to  purchase  two  tickets.  This  objection  has 
its  measure  of  truth.  It  is  time  that  the  statistics  of 
the  number  of  passengers  carried  and  the  statistics  of 
the  number  of  tickets  sold  should  not  be  regarded  us 
identical. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  it  remains  true  that  the 
Zone  Tariff  has  increased  the  actual  amount  of  travel 
in  an  altogether  unexpected  ratio.  This  is  positively 
proven  if  we  compute,  instead  of  the  total  number  of 
passengers  carried,  the  number  which  falls  to  each 
kilometer.  In  this  way  we  find  tliat  in  the  last  year 
of  the  old  tariff  there  were  71,800  passengers  carried 
for  every  kilometer  of  distance,  while  in  the  first  year 
of  the  Zone  Tariff,  on  the  other  hand,  the  average 
number  per  kilometer  was  124,000.  The  enormous 
increase  of  passenger  traffic  is  further  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  whereas  under  the  old  system  each 
passenger  traveled  on  the  average  a journey  sixty-one 
kilometers  long,  with  the  inauguration  of  the  new 
system  the  average  lias  come  down  to  forty-one  kilo- 
meters. In  Germany,  it  should  lie  said,  the  average 
at  last  accounts  was  only  twenty-eight  kilometers. 
This  reduction  in  the  length  of  the  journey  indicates, 
when  compared  with  the  total  amount  of  business 
done,  an  enormous  new  development  of  the  traveling 
habit  with  people  formerly  accustomed  to  make  jour- 
neys only  at  intervals. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  general  prosperity  of  th6 
country  must  be  greatly  enhanced  by  this  wonderful 
increase  of  mobility  in  the  population  ; so  that  even 
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if,  for  the  present,  the  railway  department  could 
show  no  net  revenue  gains  the  system  might  never- 
theless be  declared  a financial  success.  It  is  true 
that,  while  formerly  for  each  passenger  carried  a 
hundred  kilometers  (or  for  each  hundred  passengers 
carried  one  kilometer)  there  was  a revenue  of  204 
kreutzers,  the  amount  under  the  new  system  is  only 
170  kreutzers.  But  the  significant  fact  is  that  the 
grand  total  of  the  revenue  has  increased  by  30  or  40 
l*r  cent. — that  is,  from  a sum  ranging  between 
9.000,000  and  10,000,000  florins  to  about  12.500,000 
florins.  The  expenses,  to  be  sure,  have  increased  in  a 
somewhat  corresponding  ratio  ; still  there  remains  a 
net  advance  in  the  revenue  over  and  above  the  addi- 
tional expense  incurred,  and  this  net  benefit  amounts 
to  about  1 ,500,000  florins  per  annum. 

When  one  considers  how  great  a saving  to  the 
general  public  this  new  system  has  effected  and  what 


a marvelous  expansion  in  the  economic  and  industrial 
life  of  the  people  has  already  resulted  from  it,  while 
on  its  own  part  the  State  has  not  only  sustained  no 
loss  but  is  able  to  show  an  actual  gain  as  the  result 
of  its  experiment,  one  may  well  jiardon  the  Hun- 
garian people  for  their  pride  in  what  they  call  a 
“ new  institution,"’ and  can  moreover  readily  under- 
stand why  the  Minister  of  Commerce.  Herr  von 
Baross  should  have  become  so  popular.  This  lamented 
statesman  and  economist  was  a man  to  whose  activity 
his  fatherland  owes  a long  list  of  important  reform*, 
and  who  has  in  this  wonderful  railway  departure 
built  himself  a lasting  monument  of  fame.  While 
the  precise  details  of  the  Hungarian  system  cannot  be 
regarded  as  applicable  to  American  conditions,  it  is 
nevertheless  true  that  there  is  very  much  that 
might  be  learned  from  a study  of  the  Baross  system 
and  its  results. 


THE  RELIEF  WORK  IN  RUSSIA. 


THOUGH  anarchist  atrocities  in  Europe,  mon- 
strous and  sensational  crimes  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  revolutions  nnd  hattles  in  the  Latin-Amer- 
ican  republics,  and  the  engrossing  game  of  personal 
and  party  politics  at  home,  with  the  thousand  other 
absorliing  occurrences  that  divert  men’s  minds  from 
day  to  day.  have  seemed  for  the  time  being  to  throw 
into  the  background  the  now  familiar  tale  of  Russian 
distress,  it  remains  true  that,  in  comparison  with  the 
terrible  condition  of  the  famine-stricken  millions  in 
the  empire  of  the  Czar,  all  other  hapi>enings  of  the 
season  are  Irat  insignificant  trifles.  It  must  still  be 
several  months  before  the  harvesting  of  a new  crop  in 
Russia  can  substitute  the  ordinary  diet  for  the  famine 
rations  upon  which  whole  provinces  are  now  sulisist- 
ing.  Frightful  though  it  be  to  contemplate  such  a 
thing,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  tliat  for  weeks  to  come 
there  will  be  numbers  of  human  beings  literally 
living  from  starvation,  with  even  greater  numliers 
dying  from  the  diseases  which  so  inevitably  prevail 
under  famine  conditions. 

The  need,  therefore,  of  further  benevolent  relief 
from  the  prosperous  parts  of  the  world  is  imperative. 
It  is  pleasant  to  note  the  zeal  with  which  shipload 
after  shipload  of  food  has  been  sent  from  the  United 
States.  Additional  cargoes  have  followed  the  ftulutna 
and  the  Mimouri.  The  people  of  Iowa  have  contrib- 
uted a great  cargo  of  breadstuffs,  chiefly  Indian  corn; 
the  generosity  of  Philadelphia  has  gone  on  unchecked, 
and  various  other  parts  of  the  country  have  been  re- 
sponding generously  to  the  demand.  While  the  tele- 
graph and  the  daily  newspapers  will  have  kept  our 
readers  more  freshly  informed  of  the  Russian  situa- 
tion. there  is  very'  ranch  in  the  following  letter  writ- 
ten to  the  editor  of  Tub  Review  op  Reviews  from 
Moscow  in  April  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Edgar,  which  will 
throw  interesting  side  lights  npon  the  famine  and  its 
relief.  Mr.  Edgar  needs  no  introduction  to  the  read- 
ers of  this  magazine  as  the  editor  of  the  Northtmtem 


Miller,  who  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  obtaining  the 
gifts  which  made  np  the  cargo  of  the  Mutmvri.  ami 
who  went  to  Russia  to  supervise  the  distribution. 

MR.  EDGAR’S  LETTER  FROM  MOSCOW. 

By  this  time  the  newspapers  have  probably  told 
the  story  of  the  landing  of  the  Missouri  and  distribu- 
tion of  her  cargo.  I hope  they  have  told  it  correctly. 
Briefly,  when  we  reached  St,  Petersburg  we  found 
that  our  minister,  Mr.  Smith,  had  arranged  a plan 
for  sending  forth  our  flour  to  responsible  and  reliable 
agents  located  in  the  famine  districts.  The  names 
and  addresses  given  ns  were  known  to  him  and 
approved  by  him.  The  Government  co-operated  in 
the  heartiest  manner,  and  received  onr  gifts  in  a meet 
genial  spirit.  They  allowed  a desire  to  distribute  it 
as  we  might  direct.  Under  authority  of  the  special 
relief  committee  organized  by  the  Emperor,  of  which 
the  Czarewich  is  president,  cars  containing  onr  flour 
were  dispatched  to  the  interior  with  the  utmost 
promptness,  taking  precedence  over  everything  eke 
on  the  road.  Count  Bobrinskoy,  a gentleman  who, 
together  with  his  entire  family,  has  been  extremely 
active  in  relief  work,  went  to  Lilmu  with  us  and 
personally  sujierintended  the  loading  and  dispatching 
of  onr  cars.  He  worked  diligently,  and  in  four  days 
the  whole  of  the  entire  cargo  was  en  rente  to  the 
interior.  Every  car  was  sealed  and  the  bills  of  lading, 
npon  presentation  of  which  alone  could  possession  be 
obtained,  were  sent  by  mail  to  the  parties  selected  by 
ns  and  approved  by  Minister  Smith.  The  most 
scrupulous  care  was  shown  in  carrying  out  our 
wishes,  and  I am  confident  that  not  one  pound  of 
this  flour  will  lie  misapplied.  It  is  gratifying  to  be 
able  to  say  that  I believe  that  by  next  Sumlay 
(Easter)  the  peasants  will  hare  the  flonr  from  onr 
cargo  in  their  possession.  Onr  reception  at  Libau 
was  an  ovation,  and  the  weooiuing  of  the  Missouri 
was  the  occasion  of  great  rejoicing. 
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Minister  Smith  anil  Consul-General  Crawford  arc 
doing  their  full  duty  in  matters  of  relief  work.  The 
former  has  received  and  distributed  about  $75,000  of 
American  money,  while  the  latter  has  been  present 
at  the  landing  of  both  the  Indiana  and  the  Missouri, 
and  has  done  excellent  work  in  arranging  for  the 
distribution  of  their  cargoes.  I am  sorry  that  Mr. 
Smith  leaves  for  the  United  States  shortly,  as  he  has 
been  of  great  help  to  the  cause  of  relief.  Mr.  Craw- 
ford is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  condition  of 
affairs  and  personally  knows  of  many  excellent  and 
reliable  people  who  are  engaged  in  the  famine  dis- 
tricts in  helping  the  poor  and  afflicted.  I know  that 
any  funds  sent  to  him  for  famine  relief  pnrjioses  will 
be  wisely  and  properly  applied,  and  will  go  direct  to 
jieople  who  will  make  proper  use  of  it.  In  every  case 
senders  will  receive  an  exact  account  of  the  disposi- 
tion made  of  the  money.  I can  suggest  no  better  way 
in  which  money  can  be  sent. 

SEND  FOOD  RATHER  THAN  MONEY. 

I am  still  convinced,  however,  that  flour  or  com 
meal  is  the  best  relief  which  can  be  sent : as  the 
money  spent  thns  in  America  will  buy  much  more 
flonr  than  here.  Whenever  it  is  possible  to  send  ship- 
ments of  food  (flonr  or  com  meal),  it  should  be  done 
instead  of  sending  cash.  Such  consignments  must  be 
prepaid,  as  there  are  no  funds  available  for  paring 
freight  The  shipments  should  be  made  to  Consul- 
General  Crawford.  St.  Petersburg,  and  he  should  lie 
notified  and  requested  to  care  for  them  and  see  to 
their  distribution.  The  freight  from  the  seagirt  to 
the  interior  will  be  nttended  to  by  the  Czarewich's 
committee.  I am  glad  to  hear  tliat  other  shijis  will 
soon  leave  America  loaded  with  food.  We  cannot 
send  t<s>  much,  for  all  is  needed  and  heartily  welcomed 
and  appreciated.  Relief  will  lie  acceptable  if  it  comes 
as  late  as  August,  as  there  can  be  no  improvement  in 
conditions  until  a new  crop  is  harvested. 

RUSSIA  HERSELF  IS  NOT  DERELICT. 

Be  assured  that  the  Russians  themselves  nre  put- 
ting forth  even-  effort  to  buttle  with  hunger.  Great 
sums  have  lieen  sj>eut  by  the  Government  for  relief 
purposes,  and,  newsiaqier  repirts  to  the  contrary,  the 
wain  support  of  the  |ieasants  has  been  through  Gov- 
ernment aid.  Next  are  the  special  relief  committees 
and  the  various  charities.  Am  >ther  important  element 
in  the  work  of  relief,  and  one  of  the  pleasantest  to 
hear  of,  is  that  of  the  landed  gentry.  People  owning 
estates  in  the  famine  districts  nre  not  oidy  giving 
tremendous  sums  to  keep  their  old  dependents  and 
ex-serfs  alive,  but  many  a gentle  family  has  sent  its 
own  sons  and  daughters  into  the  country  to  help. 
Here  exposed  to  privation,  hardship  and  disease,  these 
well-ls>ru  and  highly-educated  ladies  and  gentlemen 
are  laboring  diligently  to  check  the  distress.  Some  of 
them  are  sick  with  typhus  and  some  have  died  at 
their  posts.  Of  this  sort  of  thing  we  hear  but  little 
in  America,  but  that  it  is  true  I know.  In  order  to 
save  their  peasants  from  starvation  many  have  abso- 
lutely beggared  themselves.  When  we  consider  the 
tremendous  extent  of  the  affected  territory  we  can 


realize  what  a Herculean  task  the  Russians  have  un- 
dertaken, and  can  also  see  that  otir  help  is  timely  and 
well  received.  The  Russian  people  are  generons  and 
great-hearted.  They  nre  also  proud.  They  do  not 
beg  for  aid  in  their  work,  but  when  it  is  offered  they 
accept  it  in  a spirit  which  is  truly  noble. 

RUSSIAN  FEELING  TOWARD  AMERICA. 

Toward  America  and  Americans  they  have  always 
manifested  the  friendliest  feelings,  and  they  receive 
our  help  much  as  one  brother  would  take  aid  from 
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another  when  engaged  in  an  unequal  fight.  I sin- 
cerely trust  that  our  country  will  do  what  it  can  to 
help  Russia,  and  I am  sure  that  if  every  American 
could  see  as  we  do  the  heroic  examples  of  noble  self- 
sacrifice  seen  here  and  feel  the  genuine  heartfelt 
kindly  sympathies  aroused  by  America's  tendered  re- 
lief they  would  hasten  to  do  what  they  could.  Should 
our  country  ever  know  the  terrors  of  famine  I believe 
that  Russia  would  lie  the  first  to  help  ns.  Our  slight 
offerings  thus  far  have  touched  these  people,  and 
America  to-day  is  honored  here  above  all  nations.  As 
to  the  extent  of  the  famine,  I believe  it  is  even  worse 
than  pictured  to  us.  I think  that  systematic  meas- 
ures of  relief  have  done  much  to  help,  but  there  re- 
mains much  more  to  be  done.  I have  seen  samples  of 
“ hunger  bread " which  simply  are  beyond  descrip- 
tion. One  would  prefer  to  eat  stone.  Do  not  believe 
the  rumors  you  may  hear:  the  famine  is  not  over- 
rated, nor  is  the  need  for  aid  less  than  lx-fore. 
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INTERIOR  OF  STRATFORD-ON-AVON  CHURCH  : SHAKESPEARE'S  TOMB. 


THE  CHURCH  IN  WHICH  SHAKESPEARE  IS  BURIED. 


THE  HOME  AND  HAUNTS  OF  SHAKESPEARE. 

NAY.  apart  from  spiritualities,  and  considering  it  merely  a*  a real,  marketable,  tangihlv-useful  possession,  Eng- 
land before  long— thin  inland  of  ours— will  hold  bnt  a small  fraction  of  the  English.  In  America,  in  New 
'Holland,  east  and  west  to  the  very  Antipodes,  there  will  be  a Saxondom  covering  great  spaces  of  the  globe.  And, 
now.  what  is  it  that  ran  keep  ail  these  together  into  virtually  one  nation  so  that  they  do  not  fall  out  and  fight,  but  live 
at  peace,  in  brother-like  intercourse,  helping  one  another  f This  is  Justly  regarded  as  the  greatest  practical  problem, 
the  thing  all  manner  of  sovereignties  and  governments  are  here  to  accomplish  ; what  is  it  that  will  accomplish  this  ; 
Arts  of  Parliament,  administrative  Prime  Ministers  cannot.  America  is  parted  from  us  so  far  as  Parliament  could 
port  it.  Coll  it  not  fantastic,  for  there  is  much  reality  in  it.  Here,  1 say.  is  an  English  king  whom  no  time  or  chance. 
Parliament,  or  combination  of  Parliaments,  can  dethrone  I The  King  Shakespeare — does  not  he  shine  in  crowned 
sovereignty  over  us  all  as  the  noblest,  gentlest,  yet  strongest  of  reliving  signs,  indestructible,  really  more  valuable  in 
that  point  of  view  than  any  other  means  or  appliance  whatsoever  1 We  can  fancy  him  as  radiant  aloft  over  all  nations 
of  Englishmen  a thousand  years  hence.  From  Paramatta,  from  New  York,  wheresoever,  under  what  sort  of  Parish 
Constable  soever  English  men  and  women  are.  they  will  say  to  one  another  : • Yes.  this  Shakespeare  is  ours  : we  pro- 
duced him.  we  speak  and  we  think  bv  him,  we  are  one  blood  and  kind  with  him.’  The  most  common-sense  politician, 
too,  if  he  pleases,  may  think  of  that.” 


So  said  Mr.  Carlyle  many  long  years  ago : and  since 
he  penned  those  words  the  world-circling  Saxondom 
has  become  more  of  a tangible  reality  than  he  fore- 
saw. Bnt  rapidly  as  the  English-speaking  race  may 
spread  it  cannot  outspread  the  sovereignty  of  King 
Shakespeare.  In  some  kind  of  political  unity,  frag- 
mentary perhaps,  bnt  still  a real  political  unity,  nre 
all  those  sections  of  the  English-speaking  world  which 


rest  under  the  shade  of  the  Union  Jack.  For  a hun- 
dred years  and  more  the  other  great  moiety  of  our 
race  has  repudiated  with  annunllv-renewed  scorn  and 
disdain  all  allegiance  to  the  mother-land.  Yet  it  is 
from  the  United  States  of  America,  which  on  the 
fourth  of  every  July,  with  the  blare  of  trumpet  and 
heat  of  drum,  proclaims  its  nnextingnishnble  resolve 
to  have  neither  part  nor  lot  in  the  political  system 
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■which  prevailed  when  George  the  Third  was  King, 
that  there  comes  to  ns  the  choicest  tribute  which 
artist,  printer,  and  photographer  ever  rendered  to  the 
monarch  whose  birthday  the  world  celebrates  on 
April  83d. 

“ The  Home  and  Haunts  of  Shakespeare  ” is  a pub- 
lication which  is  an  honor  to  the  American  typog- 
rapher and  a worthy  laurel  to  lay  at  the  feet  of 
Shakespeare.  Tile  pajier  on  which  it  is  printed  is 
almost  as  vellum  to  the  touch  and  to  the  eye ; the 
letterpress  is  a model  of  typography.  The  great 
cliann  which  gives  the  value  to  this  work,  however, 
are  the  illustrations.  The  photogravures  which  ac- 
company the  book  are,  many  of  them,  indistinguish- 
able from  the  best  etchings.  From  this  volume  wo 
have  been  permitted  to  reproduce  illustrations  which 
show  Ann  Hathaway's  cottage,  and  the  house,  the 


SHAKESPEARE’S  HOrSE. 

birthplace  and  the  church  of  Shakespeare.  There  is 
a peculiar  appropriateness  in  the  reproduction  of  these 
wonderful  artistic  photographsat  the  present  moment, 
for  not  only  did  last  month  bring  us  Shakespeare 
week,  but  Ann  Hathaway's  cottage  lias  just  been 
acquired  by  the  trustees  of  Sliakesjieare's  house  for 
the  sum  of  £3,000. 

Mr.  James  Lyon  Williams,  to  whose  painstaking 
fidelity  we  owe  this  masterpiece,  is  an  American  who 
lias  spent  many  years  in  Stratford  and  its  vicinity, 
carefully  noting  nature  in  Shakespeare's  Warwick- 
shire in  every  phase  of  the  shifting  seasons,  and  care- 
fully treasuring  up,  by  the  aid  of  liis  camera,  every 
phase  of  life  that  might  serve  to  carry  ns  back  to  the 
days  when  Shakespeare  trial  the  daisied  mead  or  went 
poaching  after  the  deer  in  Charlecote  Park. 


Anybody  can  photograph  who  has  got  a Kolak. 

“ Press  the  button,”  says  the  direction,  “ while  we  " 
— the  Eastman  Photographic  Company  or  some  other 
agency — ••  will  do  the  rest."  It  takes,  however,  a 
man  who  has  an  eye  to  see  to  direct  the  Kodak,  even 
when  he  has  but  to  press  the  button.  None  but  an 
artist  will  be  able  to  appreciate  the  full  value  of  Mr. 
Williams'  admirable  illustrations.  The  work  will  be 
completed  in  fifteen  parts,  of  which  four  have  already 
been  issued.  As  the  page  measures  17  in.  by  15  in. . 
the  volume,  when  it  is  bound,  will  be  more  than  IK 
in.  in  height,  and  a portly  tome  indeed.  Fifteen 
artists  have  each  furnished  a water-color  painting 
esi>ecially  for  the  work.  These  have  been  reproduced 
in  facsimile,  so  that  each  number  will  have  one  foB- 
]*age  colored  plate.  Better,  however,  than  tlie  repro- 
ductions  of  the  water-colors  are  the  forty-five  full- 
paged  photogravure  plates,  three  of  which  acce  uii;auy 
each  part.  These  ore,  as  1 have  said,  sometimre  in- 
distinguishable from  the  best  etching,  and  cotistit  -.t-- 
the  most  valuable  part  of  the  illustrative  matter. 
Besides  these  there  are  two  hundred  illustrations  in 
black  and  white  made  from  views  taken  by  the 
author,  which  include  a great  variety  of  landscapes, 
buildings,  interiors,  and  customs.  The  whole  con- 
stitutes a pictorial  encyclopedia  of  all  that  is  left  by 
way  of  relics  or  of  scenery  of  Shakesjieare's  country. 

From  the  part  dealing  with  Ann  Hathaway  - n t- 
tage,  which  lias  jnst  lieen  published,  we  extract  all 
the  particubirs  that  can  lie  obtained  concerning  the 
famous  little  cottage  which  has  now  lieen  vested  in  the 
hands  of  trustees.  Mr.  Williams  scouts  Mr.  Halli  well 
Phillips'  doubts  as  to  whether  Ann  Hathaway's  cot- 
tage was  ever  the  home  of  Shakespeare's  wife.  Tin- 
evidence.  although  wholly  presumptive,  seems  to 
point  to  the  generally  accepted  belief.  Court  record* 
filed  in  13(16  show  that  the  poet's  father  was  ou  in- 
timate terms  witli  Richard  Hathaway.  Fifteen  years 
later  Richard  Hathaway  died,  and  twelve  mouth- 
later  again  Sluikesi>eare married  Ann  HuUmwav.  who 
was  then  seven  years  his  senior.  Mr.  William* 
glances  over  the  evidence  pro  and  eon,  and  declare* 
that  the  balance  is  in  harmony  with  the  popular  tra- 
dition that  the  lieaiitifnl  old  flower-imbedded  cottage 
at  Shotterv  was  the  home  of  the  wife  of  the  poet  of 
all  time. 

Following  the  footpath  way  through  the  kitchen 
gardens  of  Stratford  from  the  town  to  the  village  of 
Shotterv,  one  finds  the  cottage  set  in  the  midst  of  a 
genuine  old  English  garden,  with  its  prim  beds  set 
with  slirub8  as  well  as  flowers. 

The  old  ORken  timbers  which  form  the  framework 
of  the  walls  are  arranged  in  a curious  variety  of 
angles  and  geometrical  patterns,  whose  design  it 
would  lie  hard  to  trace  to  any  clear  purpose.  The 
intervening  brickwork  is  covered  in  places  by  a coal- 
ing of  plaster  laid  on  at  different  times,  and  so  assum- 
ing different  tints  of  gray-white  and  creamy-ydlew 
according  to  its  age.  A gronp  of  sunflowers  finds  a 
fitting  background  in  the  red  brick  nt  a spot  where  the 
plaster  work  lias  fallen  off.  We  pass  under  the  low. 
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vine-covered  doorway,  and  are  ushered  into  an  apart- 
ment that  takes  na  Iwck  three  centuries  at  a single 
step.  Here  are  the  wainscoted  walls  ; here  is  the  low 
ceiling  ribbed  with  its  heavy  oaken  timbers  ; here  are 
the  swinging  casement  windows  with  their  lead 
sashes  and  tiny  panes  of  glass : and.  what  seems 
most  old-fashioned  of  all,  the  flagstone  floor  worn  by 
the  feet  of  many  generations." 

The  old  lady  who  claims  to  be  a direct  descendant 
of  Richard  Hathaway,  the  supposed  father  of  Mrs. 
Shakespeare,  still  lives  in  the  cottage  ; and  it  is  her 


OF  REVIEWS. 

portrait  that  is  reproduced  in  the  foreground  of  the 
illustration. 

Mr.  Williams  has  done  a service  which  is  more 
than  national — it  is  racial.  All  English-speaking  men 
have  reason  to  rejoice  for  all  time  to  come  that  our 
national  poet  should  have  found  so  reverent  and 
sympathetic  an  observer  to  store  up  the  traces  which 
still  remain  after  the  lapse  of  three  centuries  of  tbc 
old  England  which  Shakespeare  made  immortal,  ir. 
the  immediate  district  which  is  imperishable  «sso- 
ciated  with  his  name. 


WILLIAM  EWART  GLADSTONE. 


[Mr.  Stead's  character  sketch  of  the  “Grand  Old  Man*’  in  The  Review  of  Reviews  last  month  ha* 
inspired  the  poetical  muse  of  the  versatile  editor  of  the  Toronto  Grip.  Mr.  Bengongh  semis  ns  the  following 
lines,  prompted,  as  he  declares,  by  the  reading  of  the  Gladstone  article. — Editor.] 


The  sunlight  glorifies  the  English  fields : 

The  bees  seemed  dragged  with  summer  happiness; 
The  butterflies,  ecstatic,  flirt  and  dance 
To  the  sweet  rhythm  of  the  Sabbath  chimes, 

And  larks  unseen  assail  the  listening  clouds 
With  morning  melody. 

The  village  gentry  and  the  rustic  folk. 

Old  men  in  smock-frocks,  maidens  blooming  fresh, 
Lads  bright  of  eye,  constrained  in  Sunday  dress, 
Staid  matrons,  ]s»rtly  squires. 

The  rich,  the  poor,  the  humble  and  the  proud. 
Now  gather  in  the  quaint  old  Hawarden  church. 
And  on  their  heads,  just  and  unjust  alike. 

The  mellow  light,  through  multicolored  panes, 
Falls  like  a benediction. 

And  now  a man  has  risen  in  the  midst. 

Who  reads  the  gospel  lesson  for  the  day. 

Then  reverently  bows  in  silent  prayer  ; 

And  not  the  plowman  in  yon  farthest  i**vr 
Is  more  unconscious  than  this  worshipper. 

A venerable  man.  whose  frosted  locks 

Are  scant  with  more  than  eighty  strenuous  years, 

Yet  whose  eye  glances  with  the  joy  of  life; 

Whose  form  is  straight  and  lithe  as  happy  youth’s. 


Whose  voice  has  none  of  age's  broken  notes. 

But  in  its  wondYou*  utterance  gives  new  grace 
To  the  divine  evangel. 

A layman  this,  wearing  no  churchly  garb. 

And  consecrated  by  no  priestly  hands— 

But  Prim  withal,  in  truer,  wider  sense — 
Archbishop  of  all  English-speaking  men. 

The  voice  bnt  now  so  gentle  in  this  task. 

Is  that  which  with  a lightning  eloquence 
Struck  dead  the  tyranny  of  Turkish  rule. 

And  woke  Italian  freedom  ; 

The  form  now  in  devotion  bent,  the  same 
That  stands  erect  betokening  Ireland’s  hope  ; 

That  gray  head  resting  o'er  the  opeu  book 
Tops  the  great  world, 

Like  snowy  summit  of  some  master  peAk 
Which  soars  above  its  fellows  of  the  Alps 
And  stands  alone  in  grandeur. 

Distant  yet  near,  for  this  imperial  man 
Towers  not  above  us  in  the  pride  of  caste, 

But  of  ourselves— the  people’s  champion— 

He's  throned  supreme  in  eminence  of  love  ; 
Ennobled  by  no  title  but  his  name. 

We  hail  him  Gladstone,  homespun  gen  tie  mun. 
The  Peer  of  all  our  hearts  ! j.  w.  b. 
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LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH. 


FAMINE  AND  PESTILENCE  IN  RUSSIA. 

ESPECIALLY  noteworthy  is  Minister  Charles 
Emory  Smith's  article  on  the  Russian  famine 
in  the  May  nnmher  of  the  Xorth  American  Hevieic. 
The  condition  of  the  peasants,  the  causes  of  the  fam- 
ine. and  the  methods  of  affording  relief  are  sym- 
pathetically presented  by  Mr.  Smith. 

THE  EXISTING  SITUATION. 

“ In  the  very  heart  of  one  of  the  great  powers  of 
Europe  there  are  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  millions  of 
people  in  absolute  want  of  the  necessities  of  life,  and 
dependent  upon  measures  of  relief  for  continued  ex- 
istence." And  this  is  tho  case  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  “ so  little  suffices  for  the  Russian  peasant 
that  a sum  equivalent  to  seventy  cents  will  sustain 
life  for  a month. 

“ But  even  this  statement  does  not  present  the  full 
magnitude  of  the  scourge.  Besides  the  millions  who 
may  be  described  as  completely  dependent,  there  are 
other  millions  who  are  reduced  to  abject  penury,  and 
who  can  snHtain  themselves  to  the  next  harvest  only 
in  the  most  precarious  way. 

“ To  the  pangs  of  hunger  have  been  added  the 
hardships  of  a bitter  winter.  The  season  has  been  the 
coldest  for  many  years,  and  it  has  l)een  difficult  to 
procure  material  even  for  the  scanty  fire  that  serves  to 
keep  the  peasant  warm.”  For  the  straw  which  sup- 
plies the  fuel  was  destroyed  by  the  same  drought 
that  destroyed  the  crops. 

Then  there  is  besides  a dearth  of  clothing.  Flax 
-umishes  the  chief  material  for  clothing,  and  this 
crop  was  ruined,  while  the  sheepskins  were  sold  in 
the  autumn  for  bread.  Typhus  fever  is  epidemic,  re- 
sulting to  a considerable  extent  from  the  substitute 
which  the  peasants  employed  for  bread.  This  substi- 
tute consists  of  wild  arroch,  straw,  leaves,  Ijork, 
ground  acorns,  a bit  of  potato,  with  sometimes  a 
little  rye  flour.  In  some  districts  the  inmates  of 
every  other  house  are  prostrate.  “ The  Btiguluk  dis- 
trict, where  the  situation  is  at  the  worst,  has  80,000 
inhabitants  and  only  one  doctor.  In  several  sections 
the  death-rate  has  been  fifty  per  cent,  higher  than 
the  normal,  and  there  are  localities  where  the  mor- 
tality has  increased  severalfold.” 

THE  CACHES. 

The  causes  of  this  great  calamity  are  so  numerous 
and  so  terrible  as  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  accu- 
mulated plagues  of  Egypt.  For  several  years  the 
crops  have  bee  nsteailily  diminishing ; but  little  warn- 
ing was  taken  from  this  fact,  and  exports  were  not 
reduced  at  all  in  proportion.  The  exports  were  made 
largely  from  the  reserve  on  hand,  and  hence  when 
the  catastrophe  came  there  was  nothing  to  fall  back 
upon.  This  catastrophe  was  precipitated  by  the 
dreadful  drought  of  1891 , when  for  five  months  not  u 
drop  of  rain  fell  in  the  afllicted  districts.  Blasting 


winds  swept  over  the  fields,  blighting  all  grain. 
“ The  winter  of  1890-1891  was  one  of  little  snow,  and 
the  unprotected  frozen  soil  drank  less  than  the  usual 
moisture  from  that  source.”  This  failure  of  snow 
brought  on  another  disaster,  for  usually  when  the 
snow  meltH  the  Volga  overflows  and  irrigates  the  sur- 
rounding country.  A species  of  prairie  rat,  called 
ruroks,  appeared  and  ravaged  many  provinces,  while 
"what  the  peasants  call  blight-clouds — myriads  of 
insects  darkening  the  skies — hovered  over  the  land, 
and  wherever  they  rested  they  left  a desert." 

Added  to  all  this,  the  Russian  peasant  is  a prim- 
itive farmer,  and  his  wooden  plough  only  scratches 
the  earth's  surface.  Where  modern  implements  and 
modem  methods  prevail,  a tolerably  good  crop  has 
resulted,  notwithstanding  the  many  obstacles  in  the 
way.  This  fact  explains  the  varying  reports  as  to  the 
degree  of  suffering. 

METHODS  FOR  RELIEF. 

The  Russian  Government  has  grappled  bravely  with 
the  problem  of  relief.  Before  the  first  of  March  it  had 
appropriated  <175,000,000  for  this  purpose,  and  by  the 
first  of  June  it  will  doubtless  have  appropriated  |25,- 
000,000  more.  Taxes  have  lieen  remitted,  and  work 
furnished  where  practicable.  The  imperial  forests 
have  been  opened  for  fuel.  The  direct  appropriations 
are  regarded  as  a loan  to  the  Zemstovs,  or  district 
councils,  but  as  the  Russian  peasants  are  already  in 
debt  it  is  probable  that  this  money  is  in  reality  a free 
gift. 

But  the  persons  relieved  through  the  Zemstovs  con- 
stitute only  about  two-thirds  of  the  total  number  of 
destitute ; hence  about  one-third,  numbering  many 
millions,  are  dependent  altogether  on  private  charity. 
“ The  proprietary  class  have,  as  a rule,  in  this  emer- 
gency, proved  worthy  of  their  position  and  res]>onsi- 
bilities.  There  are  single  families  taking  care  of  as 
many  as  20.000  people.” 

“ The  Emperor  has  been  published  abroad  as  indif- 
ferent. It  is  only  just  to  remark  that  this  peculiar 
kind  of  indifference  has  been  manifested  not  merely 
in  a rigorous  direction  of  the  later  governmental 
operatives  of  relief,  even  to  the  summary  dismissal  of 
inefficient  agents,  but  in  gifts  from  his  private  purse, 
which,  if  the  belief  of  St.  Petersburg  can  be  accepted, 
amount  to  15  or  20  times  all  the  contributions  of  all 
the  world  outside  of  Russia." 

The  Russian  Government  and  people  warmly  ap- 
preciate the  efforts  made  by  America  to  relieve  the 
want  among  the  peasants. 

Murat  Halstead  on  the  Political  Significance 
of  the  Famine. 

Murat  Halstead  has  an  unusually  good  subject, 
and  one  especially  fitted  to  his  particular  genius  and 
European  experience,  in  " Politics  of  the  Russian 
Famine,"  the  title  of  his  dissertation  in  the  May  Co*- 
mopulitan.  He  shows  how  signally  the  Muscovite 
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calamity  has  tried  the  efficacy,  the  very  renson  for 
lieinif.  of  internal  government.  anil  how  miserably 
the  rtgime  of  the  Oreat  White  Czar  has  failed.  And 
yet  he  realizes,  as  Mr.  Stead  has  so  clearly  discerned, 
that  when  we  impeach  the  name  of  the  Russian 
autocrat  it  is  really  the  system  which  is  at  fault. 
The  Czar  is  hut  the<H>werless  exponent  of  it.  the  “ fly 
on  the  rim  of  the  teacup;"  as  Mr.  Halstead  puts  it, 
he  is  the  chief  of  serfs. 

Mr.  Halstead  sees  in  the  history  of  the  famine  an 
mlded  testimony  to  the  lmrbarous  absurdity  of  a 
standing  army  containing  1.000,000  armed  and  drilled 
men— an  army  not  even  justified  by  an  ambitions 
necessity.  “No  conquest  of  territory,  save  that  of 
Turkey  in  Europe,  would  help  the  geographical  posi- 
tion of  the  empire.”  When  the  army  of  the  empire 
was  encamped  before  the  gates  of  Constantinople  the 


voice  of  Europe  proclaimed  that  this  conquest  ™ 
not  to  lie. 

“ We  can  hardly  conceive  that  if  the  soldiers  of 
Russia  had  been  in  the  fields  instead  of  in  camps 
there  could  have  happened  a year  so  lean  that  there 
wits  no  com  for  the  people.  The  disarmament  of  the 
military  nations  is  a necessity,  unless  war  is  to  be  the 
chief  occupation  of  man.  and  there  is  to  be  evolved 
the  conditions  of  a slow  return  to  barbarism.  . . . 

The  Emjieror  might  ten  years  ago  have  sent  home  to 
till  the  soil  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  soldiets 
who  are  a vain  show,  and  their  product  might  have 
made  the  land  plenteous. 

“ With  the  money  and  work  that  might  have  bin 
saved  from  the  army  there  could  have  tieen  con- 
structed lines  of  communication  pervading  the  dis- 
tricts which  are  destitute  and  so  remote  as  to  seem 
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almost  inaccessible,  and  the  improvements  in  agri- 
culture possible  under  imjierial  patronage  and  with 
the  use  of  the  general  resources  might  have  made  the 
land  blossom." 

a silver  linino. 

••  The  first  appearance  in  the  Russian  policy  that 
can  lie  traced  to  the  famine  is  that  it  aids  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  peace  of  Europe.  There  is  imperial 
recognition  that  the  gravity  of  the  calamity  commands 
the  devotion  of  all  who  are  fed,  for  the  relief  of  the 
famishing.  The  order  prohibiting  the  exportation  of 
rye  was  unfortunate.  . . . The  true  conservatism  of 
the  food  supply  would  have  been  in  the  freedom  of 
trade.  The  action  of  the  Government  was  liastv.  and 
the  sliippers  responded  with  a panic.  Evidently  the 
Emperor  lias  not  been  unmindful  of  the  seriousness 
of  the  situation,  and  we  hear  no  more  rumors  of  war. 
Before  the  impending  disaster  had  unmistakably  an- 
nounced itself,  the  news  from  Russia  was.  so  far  as  it 
did  not  refer  to  the  persecution  of  the  Hebrews,  of 
new  rifles  and  loans  to  lie  devoted  to  warlike  prejiarn- 
tions.  The  French  fleet  was  ostentatiously  enter- 
tained in  the  Baltic,  Czar  and  Kaiser  did  not  meet, 
there  were  intrigues  in  the  Balkans,  and  threatenings 
that  the  treaty  of  Berlin  should  be  made  a dead  let- 
ter, like  the  treaty  of  Paris.  Russia  was  irritated 
and.  finding  an  ally  in  France,  was  ready  for  the  re- 
construction of  Europe  by  force.  There  is  a change, 
and  it  is  peaceable." 

And.  of  course,  Mr.  Halstead  finds  a word  of  hearty 
appreciation  for  the  reassuring  international  sympa- 
thy which  has  prompted  the  prosperous  wheat- 
growers  in  the  interior  of  the  American  continent  to 
send  shiploads  of  grain  to  the  far-away  sufferers,  men 
of  ail  alien  race.  Mr.  Halstead  might  have  found  in 
this,  too.  a suggestive  little  text  in  arguing  against 
the  solecism  of  a million  fighting  men. 


OUR  POLICY  TOWARD  CHINA. 

APROPOS  of  the  Geary  Chinese  exclusion  bill, 
which  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  April  4,  Hon.  John  Russell  Young,  ex-Min- 
ister  to  China,  contributes  an  article  to  the  .Xorth 
American  Review  for  May,  in  which  he  deals  severely 
with  the  policy  of  this  Government  toward  China. 
He  holds  up  to  ridicule  the  manner  in  which  the 
Geary  Bill  was  mshed  through  the  House — only  fif- 
teen minutes  having  been  given  by  that  body  to  its 
consideration. 

CHARACTERIZED  BY  1QXORAKCE  AND  INDIFFERENCE. 

Mr.  Young  goes  on  to  say  that  our  relations  with 
China  have  always  been  characterized  by  ignorance 
and  indifference,  and  that  questions  arising  between 
the  two  countries  have  invariably  lieen  dealt  with 
by  each  in  the  summary  way  in  which  the  Geary  bill 
wa«  handled.  “Congressmen  represent  feelings  of 
local  vexation,  and  look  upon  the  Chinese  question  as 
a quarantine  business  and  imagine  that  we  should 
deal  with  it  as  with  yellow  fever  or  leprosy.  Tho 
vital  features  are  ignored.  Haste  and  prejudice  and 


sloth  jiervade  our  discussions.  We  make  treaties, 
lint  we  do  not  enforce  them.  The  Chinese  are  blamed 
for  what  is  our  own  fault.  We  denounce  the  Chinese 
Government  for  the  immigration  of  Chinese  and 
overlook  the  fact  that  this  immigration  is  from  an 
English  port  and  under  the  English  flag,  and  that 
China  has  no  more  control  over  it  than  over  the  im- 
migration of  Irishmen  from  Londonderry.  We  inter- 
fere in  the  internal  economy  of  China  by  abetting  a 
Russian  intrigue  for  the  jiossession  of  Corea.  When 
China  makes  a treaty  under  the  pressure  of  a presi- 
dential canvass,  we  inform  her  that  unless  within 
a few  hours  she  ratifies  certain  amendments  the  ac- 
tion will  lie  tantamount  to  rejection.  We  know  that 
in  this  manner  Bismarck  treated  Paris  when  under 
the  German  gnus.  We  know  that  it  is  the  tone  of 
war  and  not  that  of  friendly  diplomacy.  Unhappily, 
unlike  the  Congo  chiefs,  hungry  for  cloths  and  la-ads, 
the  astute  rulers  of  China  know  it  likewise,  and  re- 
sent it  in  their  sure,  silent.  Oriental  way.” 

THE  COREAN  INCIDENT. 

Of  the  C’orean  incident,  Mr.  Young  says,  China 
looked  njion  onr  negotiations  with  this  ]ieniiisula  as 
we  should  regard  negotiations  of  England  with  the 
State  of  Maine  for  a Maine  embassy  in  London  and 
an  English  embassy  in  Augusta.  " Corea  is  not  and 
never  has  been  our  affair.  Its  recognition  is  a men- 
ace to  Chinese  self-respect  and  is  ever  a shadow  upon 
our  relations.  China  may  say  with  truth  and  bitter- 
ness: • Yon  claim  to  lie  a fair  nation  1 Yet  when  the 
heavy  hand  falls  upon  us  America  aids  in  striking  the 
blow  ! You  interfere  with  onr  suzerain  rights  over 
a province  and  pilot  the  Russian  into  our  dominions. 
Yon  pay  your  own  people  four  or  five  per  cent,  for 
money  and  ask  China  for  ten  or  twelve  per  cent.  Yon 
compel  us  to  pay  tael  for  tael  for  every  loss  to  the 
missions  from  local  disturbances;  you  tell  the  Chi- 
nese that  you  are  not  responsible  for  losses  to  our 
people.  Your  Congress  may  toss  us  indemnity  as  an 
act  of  grace,  but  you  compel  indemnity  from  us  as  a 
right.  You  make  treaties  which  we  gladly  accept ! 
Your  jieople  break  them  and  upon  ns  you  devolve  the 
blame.  You  hold  China  responsible  liecause  Chinese 
laborers  leave  Hong  Kong,  forgetting  that  Hong 
Kong  is  as  English  as  Cardiff  or  Mellsiume.  You 
compel  us  to  surround  your  missions  with  troops,  and 
yet  in  the  United  States  the  Chinese  are  nlmndoned 
to  the  mob.  You  eliminate  from  onr  treaties  by  act 
of  Congress  whatever  is  of  advantage  to  our  people: 
you  carefully  reserve  whatever  helps  your  own.  The 
rights  you  deny  us  in  America  you  enforce  for  Ameri- 
cans in  China.  You  ask  protection  and  hospitality  ; 
you  give  us  fines,  imprisonment  and  deportation.'  " 

Mr.  Young  urges  that  out  of  consideration  of  onr 
own  prosperity,  as  well  as  of  justice  to  China,  our 
policy  toward  that  conntry  should  lie  based  upon  the 
same  lines  as  our  policy  toward  England  and  France. 
China  is  onr  commerlcal  neiglitsir  on  the  west,  ns 
England  and  France  on  the  east.  This  commercial 
empire  of  the  East  belongs  to  us  by  the  ties  of  geog- 
raphy, enterprise  and  sympathy. 
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THE  MAN,  OR  THE  PLATFORM. 

IN  the  North  American  Review  for  May  two 
Senators  an<l  four  Congressmen  discuss  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  man  or  the  platfprm  is  the 
more  potent  in  national  politics. 

Sometimes  One,  Sometimes  the  Other. 

Senator  Matthew  S.  Qnay,  of  Pennsylvania,  asserts 
that  it  is  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  the  other, 
their  relative  imjiortance  varying  with  the  changing 
political  conditions.  For  instance,  the  contest  of  1KH4 
was  one  of  personality ; that  of  ISW  pre-eminently 
one  of  issues  rather  than  of  candidates.  Senator 
Qnay  predicts  that  the  campaign  of  1H92  will  again  lie 
conducted  upon  principle  rather  than  personality. 
“ This,"  he  says,  “ is  demonstrated  in  advance  of  the 
conventions  by  the  varying  prosjiects  of  at  least  two 
of  the  aspirants  for  the  Democratic  nominations, 
which  rise  and  fall  as  the  financial  issue  promises  to 
become  more  or  less  prominent  in  the  platform  of 
that  party.  The  Republican  candidate  will  represent 
a definite  industrial  policy  already  framed  in  law  and 
a currency  of  stable  value  in  domestic  and  foreign 
transactions.” 

The  Platform  Less  and  Less  Influential. 

Senator  George  G.  Vest,  of  Missouri,  is  led  to  con- 
clude that  political  platforms  are  steadily  deteriorat- 
ing in  their  influence  upon  voters  and  that  the  jierson- 
ality  of  candidate*  is  liecoming  more  potent.  ‘‘The 
number  is  fast  increasing  of  voters  who  prefer  in  the 
candidate  courage  and  honesty  to  high-sounding 
declamation  in  the  platform. 

“ It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  no  platform  ran  em- 
brace all  the  questions  which  may  arise  in  the  rapid 
development  of  a great  country  but  fairly  beginning 
its  career  as  a nation,  and  the  people  are  justified  in 
lielieving  that  the  best  guarantee  of  safety  to  the  ship 
of  state  is  having  at  the  helm  a brave  and  honest 
pilot.” 

The  Platform  First. 

Representative  Charles  A.  Bontelle,  of  Maine, 
places  the  platform  first.  He  says : “ The  declara- 
tions of  the  principles  and  the  jsilicies  of  the  parties 
will,  in  this  year's  campaign,  as  in  the  past,  have 
greater  influence  with  the  voters  than  the  individual- 
ity of  candidates.  Of  course  this  view  is  predicated 
upon  the  condition  that  the  candidates  shall  lie  fairly 
acceptable  and  representative  men  : for,  while  I be- 
lieve the  American  jieople  have  more  regard  for  prin- 
ciples than  for  individuals,  I am  equally  sure  that  the 
nomination  of  an  unmistakably  bad  man  for  the  great 
office  of  President  of  the  United  States  is  a dangerous 
experiment  for  any  party.  The  people  may  be  de- 
ceived, but  they  will  not  knowingly  elevate  to  the 
chair  of  Washingb  m and  Lincoln  any  man  unworthy 
of  the  respect  of  his  countrymen. 

“ In  the  approaching  camjiaign,”  he  continues. 
“ the  Republican  party  will  confidently  make  its  ap- 
jieal  for  an  honest  ballot,  an  honest  currency,  and  a 
tariff  that  will  protect  American  labor  and  develop 
all  the  resources  of  our  magnificent  country.  On 


that  platform  it  will  not  fail  to  place  a candidate 
worthy  of  the  public  confidence.  On  all  these  doc- 
trines the  Democrats  must  join  issue  unequivocally, 
or  the  evasion  will  condemn  them.  No  party  tar. 
dodge  or  straddle  the  leading  issnes  this  year,  and 
while  the  silver  question  has  found  Mr.  Cleveland 
tongue-tied  in  Rhode  Island  and  Mr.  Hill  dumb  in 
the  Senate,  the  party  platform  must  speak  out  as  the 
Democratic  House  has  spoken,  and  the  candidate  will 
be  judged  by  the  party  and  the  platform.” 

The  Platform  Has  the  Greater  Weight  with 
Voters. 

Representative  J.  C.  Burrows,  of  Michigan,  is  like- 
wise of  the  opinion  that  the  platform  has  the  greater 
weight  with  voters,  or  at  least  shonld  have.  ••  Party 
principles  as  expressed  in  party  platforms  and  sup- 
plemented by  party  power  an*  stronger  than  the 
convictions  and  purposes  of  any  one  man,  and  in  thr 
end  will  surely  prevail.  The  candidate,  whatever  his 
personal  judgment,  will  not  be  able  to  withstand  the 
solicitations  of  his  party,  ujxin  whose  support  he  must 
depend  for  future  political  preferment.  He  may  be 
ever  so  determined,  party  and  personal  considerations 
will  prompt  him  to  find  a way  to  his  party's  support 
and  the  abandonment  of  individual  purposes.  The 
platform  of  a party  representing  the  convictions 
and  jndgment  of  the  majority  of  the  party  ad- 
herents will  certainly  prevail  over  the  convictions 
of  the  candidate  who  is  under  the  strongest  possible 
temptation  to  come  to  and  agree  with  the  controlling 
element  of  his  party.  Under  these  conditions  the 
voter  should  look  alone  to  the  platform  in  determin- 
ing his  political  action." 

Platforms  no  Longer  Sincere. 

“ When."  says  Representative  William  L.  Wilson, 
of  West  Virginia,  “ one  reviews  the  platforms  issued 
during  the  past  twenty-five  years  by  national  con- 
ventions and  finds  them  so  full  of  boastful  rhetoric  and 
insincere  profession,  so  untrue  and  sweeping  in  con- 
demnation of  political  opponents,  and,  in  the  light  of 
experience,  so  little  trustworthy  as  to  premise  and 
pledge,  he  is  obliged  to  conclude  that  party  platforms 
alone  are  unsafe  guides  for  determining  his  political 
action  at  the  polls.” 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  course,  recognizes  the  importance 
of  a party  platform,  bnt  believes  " that  the  man  is. 
in  the  long  run,  more  important,  first,  because  the 
great  parties,  as  a rule,  occupy  well-known  positions 
on  public  issues,  and  secondly,  because  in  the  char- 
acter and  ability  in  the  candidate  we  find  tbe  best 
pledge  of  the  party's  sincerity  and  professions,'’ 

The  Personality  of  the  Candidate  Most 
Potent. 

Representative  C.  B.  Kilgore's  views  on  the  ques- 
tion are  contained  in  the  following  paragraphs  : ••  The 
history  of  presidential  contests  demonstrates,  with 
fairly  conclusive  force,  that  the  personality  of  the 
candidate  has  more  to  do  with  success  than  any  dec- 
laration of  principles  contained  in  the  platform.  The 
jieople  will  supjiort  with  enthusiasm  a candidate  for 
President  whose  character  and  standing  command 
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their  admiration,  though  the  platform  does  not  meet 
the  sanction  of  their  judgment. 

“ Nominate  a man  well  and  widely  known  to  be  the 
exponent  of  the  purer  and  better  principles  of  free 
government,  the  embodiment  of  all  the  element*  of  a 
progressive,  enlightened,  and  courageous  statesman- 
ship, able  and  upright,  of  clean,  direct,  and  honorable 
methods,  and  whose  greatness  stands  confessed  in 
the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  a vast  army  of 
patriotic  voters  will  flock  to  our  ranks,  and  success 
will  unfailingly  reward  our  fidelity  to  principle." 


FREE  COINAGE. 

THE  Forum  for  May  o|>ens  with  a group  of  three 
articles  on  “ The  Late  Silver  Craze  and  the 
Present  Danger.” 

A Blight  to  Our  Commerce. 

The  first  of  these  articles  is  by  Congressman 
Michael  D.  Harter,  of  Ohio,  who  writes  especially  of 
the  effect  which  the  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  would 
have  upon  our  commerce.  Mr.  Harter,  a*  is  well 
known,  stoutly  opposes  free  coinage,  believing  that 
the  adoption  of  such  a measure  will  decrease  the  sup- 
ply of  money,  and  at  the  same  time  decrease  its 
value.  This  belief  is  based  on  the  grounds  that  the 
silver  dollar  has  both  a legal  value  and  a market 
value,  and  that  the  market  value  is  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  legislation.  The  effects  which  he  conceives 
would  follow  the  passage  by  Congress  of  a “ free  sil- 
ver " bill  are  stated  os  follows  : 1.  By  causing  the 

withdrawal  of  gold  from  general  circulation  “ free 
coinage  ” would  contract  the  currency  about  88)*)  per 
cent,  and  be  followed,  of  course,  by  the  cessation  of 
many  kinds  of  business  employing  labor,  with  cur- 
tailment of  all  industrial  enterprises,  through  which 
very  many  men  and  women  would  lose  their  custom- 
ary employment.  2.  The  result  of  the  Increased  com- 
petition for  work  would  reduce  the  wages  {mid  to 
those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  retain  employ- 
ment. 8.  The  reduced  wages  would  be  paid  in  money 
worth  (market  value)  but  seventy  cents,  instead  of,  as 
now,  one  hundred  cents.  4.  The  accumulated  savings 
of  the  working  people,  usually  invested  in  savings 
banks,  building  associations,  life  insurance  policies, 
and  in  small  loans,  would  be  cut  down  nearly  one- 
third.  These  evils  open  up  a long  vista  of  injustice 
and  of  suffering  for  the  worthy  and  comparatively 
helpless  masses*  which  may  well  stagger  the  honest 
and  enthusiastic,  but  mistaken,  advocate  of  free  coin- 
age. 

The  real  sufferers  from  free  coinage,  it  is  stated, 
would  be  the  great  army  of  Government  pensioners, 
policy-holders  in  life  insurance  companies,  the  men 
and  women  who  have  invested  in  building  and  loan 
associations  and  deposited  their  savings  in  banks,  the 
salaried  classes,  and  the  great  body  of  wage-workers. 

Mr.  Harter  holds  that  the  present  law  providing  for 
the  monthly  purchase  of  $4,500,000  of  silver  bullion 
even  goes  too  far,  and  that  unless  this  purchase  is 
atopjied  it  will  Booner  or  later  work  disaster  to  the 
business  of  the  country.  He  says  : “ Our  exports  for 


the  past  twelve  months  have  exceeded  our  imports 
about  $160,000,000,  and  gold  ought  to  be  pouring  in 
on  that  account.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  rusliing  out 
every  week  to  Europe.  European  confidence  is  so 
shaken  that  not  only  have  European  capitalists 
stopped  making  their  customary  investments  here, 
but  are  also  rapidly  realizing  on  past  investments, 
fearing  that  if  they  defer  they  will  soon  be  obliged  to 
accept  for  a dollar  that  which  will  bring  them  but 
seventy  cents.  If  we  stop  silver  purchases  and 
restore  the  confidence  of  Europe  in  us,  gold  will  flow 
back  here  in  a stream.  We  should,  but  for  this 
Bland  bill  discussion,  be  getting  in  from  Europe  fif- 
teen or  twenty  millions  of  gold  a month,  whereas  now 
Europe,  alarmed  and  excited,  is  sending  lack  our 
stocks,  bonds,  and  securities  by  the  ream.  Her  pur- 
chases of  a quarter  of  a century  past  are  coming  back 
by  ever}-  steamer,  and  instead  of  gold  reaching  our 
shores  it  pours  out  and  away  from  us  through  every 
channel.  If  we  continue  this  wild  craze  for  free  sil- 
ver. fair  crops  in  Europe  next  year  will  bankrupt  the 
United  States.” 

The  Lesson  of  the  Present  Coinage  Law. 

Following  Mr.  Harter,  Senator  William  F.  Vilas, 
of  Wisconsin,  seeks  to  show  that  the  present  coinage 
law,  combined  with  the  agitation  over  free  coinage, 
has  operated  to  drive  gold  in  great  quantities  from 
the  country.  “Beginning  with  February  of  last 
year  the  output  of  gold  to  Europe  became  in  seven 
months  $76,508,618,  and  no  year  hits  witnessed 
such  a current  since  1864,  when  the  depreciated 
war  paper  performed  the  same  office  of  chasing 
gold  away.  Famine  abroad  and  superabundance 
here  combined  to  set  back  the  movement  of  this 
stream  for  a time,  and  gave  us  space  to  retreat 
from  our  folly.  But  for  a time  only,  which  we 
have  not  employed.  With  February  of  this  year 
the  outpour  resumed,  and  a net  $1,18)1,987  of  gold 
was  lost  in  that  month,  exceeding  by  over  $*00,000 
the  same  month  in  1891.  The  drain  was  continued 
during  March  to  an  amount  nearly  or  quite  as  great, 
though  at  this  time  the  exact  figures  are  not  made 
up.  Yet  the  total  excess  of  our  exports  of  merchan- 
dise in  1891  overran  $142,000,000.  and  in  the  two 
months  of  January  and  February  of  this  year 
exceeded  $58,000,000.  Let  not  sanguine  assurance  or 
interest**!  cries  obscure  this  sign.” 

A Southarn  Editor's  View. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Hemphill,  editor  of  the  Charleston  A'cic* 
aiul  Courrier,  is  not  leas  firmly  convinced  than 
either  the  Congressman  from  Ohio  or  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  that  the  enactment  of  a free-coinage 
law  would  prove  most  harmful  to  commerce  and 
industry.  “ In  the  opinion  of  the  wisest  men  in  the 
country,  the  free,  unlimited,  and  independent  coin- 
age of  silver  would  bring  disaster  to  every  industrial 
and  commercial  enterprise,  would  practically  reduce 
the  wages  of  every  workingman  thirty  per  cent, , would 
depreciate  the  value  of  the  earnings  of  the  poor, 
and  would  make  the  tax-ridden  people  pay  the  trib- 
ute of  their  toil  and  suffering  to  the  silver-mine 
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owners  of  the  West  and  the  speculators  in  bullion. 
It  would  disturb  the  trade  relations  of  the  United 
States  with  the  {treat  commercial  relations  of  the 
world  and  would  substitute  in  our  country  the  stand- 
ard of  India  for  the  standard  of  Europe.  By  way  of 
compensation  for  the  unparalleled  financial  panic 
which  such  legislation  would  produce,  the  debtor 
class  would  probably  be  enabled  to  settle  with  their 
creditors  dollar  for  dollar,  the  dollar  being  worth 
seventy  cents  or  less. 

“The  passage  of  a free-eoinage  bill  would  have 
the  following  effects : Gold  would  be  withdrawn 

from  circulation  and  from  the  Treasury  of  the 
■United  States,  thereby  reducing  the  volume  of  cur- 
tency  by  about  ffl00.000.000.  Tins  would  cause  a 
great  stringency  in  money  all  over  the  country,  and 
would  lead  inevitably  to  a financial  panic.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  borrow  money  except  on  the  best 
kind  of  collaterals,  and  lenders  as  a rule  would 
require  all  loans  to  lie  made  payable  in  gold." 

Mr.  Hemphill  ixrints  out  that  free  coinage  would 
fall  with  especial  severity  upon  the  debtor  class  in 
the  South,  who  would,  under  such  a law.  be  required 
to  pay  so  dearly  for  the  accommodation  that  they 
would  be  placed  still  more  at  the  mercy  of  the 
financial  centers.  •'  Those  who  wanted  to  borrow  on 
such  security  as  planters  and  farmers  are  able  to  fur- 
nish would  have  to  look  to  speculators  ami  usurers, 
who  would  charge  such  a rate  as  would  repay  them 
for  the  difference  between  silver  and  gold  at  the  ma- 
turity of  their  loans,  and  the  chances  are  that  the 
speculators  and  usurers  would  always  be  on  the  safe 
side."  He  makes  the  cliarge  that  the  Sonth  has  been 
placed  in  a falsa-  position  in  respect  to  the  free-eoin- 
age question  by  its  representatives  in  Congress.  “ The 
majority  of  the  jus  -pie  of  the  South,”  he  asserts, 
“ are  in  favor  of  a sound  and  stable  currency.” 

Restore  Silver  to  Its  Old  Place. 

As  against  the  three  writers  in  the  Forum,  Senator 
William  M.  Stewart,  of  Nevada,  in  the  Xorth  Amer- 
ican Review  for  May,  contends  strongly  for  the  free 
coinage  of  silver.  That  the  present  bullion  value  of 
the  silver  dollar  is  less  than  the  bullion  value  of  the 
gold  dollar  is  attributed  to  the  existing  coinage  law, 
which,  it  is  held,  discriminates  against  the  white 
metal.  In  the  opinion  of  Senator  Stewart,  the  only 
possible  wny  to  make  a silver  dollar  as  good  as  a gold 
dollar,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  expression,  is  to  restore 
silver  to  the  place  it  occupied  previous  to  1*73. 

“Give  it  the  money  function:  treat  it  as  the  money 
of  the  Constitution;  open  the  mints  to  its  free  coin- 
age; make  an  unlimited  demand  for  it  at  a fixed 
price,  and  the  price  so  fixed  at  the  mint  will  lie  the 
market  price  of  the  bullion,  for  no  one  will  sell  1 121, 
grains  of  silver  for  less  than  a dollar  if  he  can  have  it 
exchanged  at  the  mint  for  a dollar.  This  method 
has  lieen  tried  and  never  failed.  It  is  the  mode  pre- 
scrilied  by  the  Constitution,  indorsed  by  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  1«H0  and  1«H4.  and  by  the  Republican 
party  in  I sms,  but  now  repudiated  by  a Republican 
Administration. 


“ Free  coinage  of  silver  is  no  experiment.  It  was 
practiced  from  the  foundation  of  the  Governmem 
until  1 STII.  At  that  time  there  was  not  too  much  coin 
of  gold  and  silver  for  use  as  money.  There  has  not 
been  too  much  of  both  gold  and  silver  produced  since 
that  time  to  supply  the  growing  demands  of  business. 
The  entire  production  of  both  metals  has  not  been 
enough  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  population. 
There  has  not  been  half  enotigh  gold  produced  fca 
that  purpose.  There  is  no  pr*  -liability  of  an  increased 
supply  of  gold.  On  the  contrary,  the  demand  for 
gold  for  ornaments  and  use  in  the  arts  is  increasing. 
The  amount  of  gold  coin  must  decrease  rather  than 
increase.  All  the  gold  in  the  world  is  either  owned 
or  controlled  by  a very  few  men.  The  question  for 
the  people  to  decide  is  : Shall  the  rule  of  the  gold 
kings  be  perpetual  ?” 


ROOM  AND  TO  SPARE  FOR  IMMIGRANTS. 

THE  question  of  immigration  is  discussed  by  Mr. 

Edward  Atkinson  in  the  Forum  for  May.  His 
main  contention  is  suggested  by  the  title  of  the  arti- 
cle, “ Incalculable  Room  for  Immigrants.”  Contrary 
to  the  general  belief,  Mr.  Atkinson  declares  that 
there  is  no  lack  of  land  in  this  country  waiting  for 
occupation  and  use.  and  that  there  is  need  of  mon- 
laborers.  He  finds  that  notwitlistanding  the  great 
influx  of  immigration  to  this  country  during  the  last 
thirty  years  the  price  of  lnlxir  lias  risen  instead  of 
fallen.  In  his  own  words,  there  has  been,  during  the 
twenty-seven  years  since  I860,  subject  to  temporary 
variations  and  fluctuations.  •*  a steady  advance  in  the 
rate  of  wages,  a steady  reduction  in  the  cost  of  labor 
per  unit  of  product,  and  a corresponding  reduction  in 
the  price  of  goods  of  almost  every  kind  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

••  There  lias  never  lieen  a period  in  the  history  of 
this  or  any  other  country,”  he  continues.  when  the 
general  rate  of  wages  was  as  high  as  it  is  now.  or  the 
prires  of  goods  relatively  to  the  wages  as  low  as  they 
are  to-day.  nor  a jieriod  when  the  workman,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  lias  so  fully  secure*!  to  his 
own  use  and  enjoyment  such  a steadily  and  progres- 
sively increasing  proportion  of  a constantly  increas- 
ing product.  Hence,  so  far  as  our  experience  goes  in 
dealing  with  the  great  flood  of  immigration  which 
has  poured  in  upon  us  in  increasing  measure  during 
these  twenty-five  years,  greater  in  the  last  ten  .wars 
than  ever  before,  all  the  facts  and  the  conditions 
would  tend  to  prove  that  we  might  invite  its  continu- 
ance. so  far  as  it  consists  of  the  intelligent  and  the 
capable,  who  constitute  by  far  the  greatest  portion, 
rather  than  impose  taxes  to  keep  the  intelligent  and 
cajiable  from  coming  here  to  improve  their  condi- 
tion." 

Mr.  R.  B.  Haldane,  M.P.,  lias  an  article  in  the 
Albemarle  upon  the  - - Eight  Hours  Question."  in  which 
he  expresses,  with  vigor  ami  precision,  the  arguments 
which  indispose  him  to  support  the  British  Eight 
Hour*  Bill  for  miners. 
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THE  NICARAGUA  CANAL 
fILLIAM  LAURENCE  MERRY,  onr  Consul- 
General  to  N icaragua.  contributes  an  excellent 
article  on  the  proposed  canal,  to  the  completion  of 
which  he  looks  with  bright  hopes.  He  traces  the 
history  of  the  canal  project  and  then  describes  in 
detail,  hot  not  too  technically  to  lie  interesting,  the 
geographical  line  of  construction  of  the  great  work. 
The  main  feature  and  advantage  of  the  route  is.  as 
every  one  knows  now,  the  beautiful  inland  sea  of 
Nicaragua,  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  long  and  forty- 
five  wide,  while  the  tough  part  of  the  work  will  come 
when  the  little  spur  of  the  Cordilleras  is  struck,  a 
dividing  ridge  two  and  nine  one-hundredths  miles 
wide,  with  an  average  cut  of  one  hundred  and  forty- 
one  feet  to  the  canal  bottom. 

“ A conservative  estimate  of  cost.”  says  the  Consul- 
General,  “ may  lie  placed  nt  ninety  to  one  hundred 
millions  of  dollars.  The  Sue*  Canal  cost  ninety- 
four  millions  of  dollars,  and  paid  nineteen  per  cent, 
dividends  in  1891,  the  stock  being  now  held  at  300 
p«  cent." 

what  has  beex  done. 

Careful  surveys  have  been  made,  each  one  better 
than  the  last.  “ A firm  foundation  of  engineering 
knowledge  has  been  laid,  and  no  money  need  be 
thrown  away  in  construction,  while  every  dollnr  has 
been  made  to  tell  thus  fur  in  work  executed  under 
the  estimates." 

“ The  Nicaragua  Canal  Construction  Company, 
nnder  the  able  leadership  of  Hon.  Warner  Miller,  is 
pushing  the  canal,  having  already  expended  five 
million  dollars  with  excellent  results.  Senator  Mil- 
ler’s well-known  integrity  and  influence  is  a guarantee 
that  the  enterprise  will  l>e  pushed  to  a successful  con- 
clusion. With  him  are  associated  some  of  the  most 
influential  men  in  the  country — men  who  do  not  un- 
dertake a project  to  see  it  fail. 

“ Enough  has  been  done  to  prove  that  the  difficulty 
of  the  work  is  solely  in  its  magnitude  and  cost.  How- 
ever. if  the  city  of  Manchester  can  afford  to  pay  forty- 
six  million  dollars  for  a ship  canal  to  connect  it  with 
the  Mersey,  we  may  hope  that  money  will  be  found 
to  pay  one  hundred  million  dollars  for  the  Nicaragua 
Canal,  which  saves  the  circumnavigation  of  half  a 
continent  and  the  violent  storms  of  the  Southern 
Ocean.” 

A Ql’ESTION  OF  PATRIOTISM. 

“ A bill  is  before  Congress  for  construction  under 
control  of  the  United  States  Government.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  the  Administration,  anil  its  passage  by  the 
Senate  appears  assured,  while  its  passage  through  the 
House  of  Representatives  depends  upon  the  absence 
of  the  party  lines,  which  too  often  control  onr  legis- 
lation. In  no  sense  a party  question,  it  receives  the 
supjsirt  of  the  most  able  men  of  all  parties,  and  it  is 
to  lie  hoped  that,  discarding  the  narrow  plane  of  par- 
tisanship, the  bill  may  be  passed  as  a national  meas- 
ure and  on  the  wider  plane  of  its  great  advantage  to 
our  country. 

" But  if  this  patriotic  legislation  is  not  to  lie  ob- 
tained from  Congress,  the  canal  will  nevertheless  go 


on  to  a conclusion,  probably  ending  under  European 
control,  to  the  lasting  shame  of  partisan  politics  and 
the  serious  detriment  of  the  Republic,  politically  and 
commercially. 

'•  Politically,  in  a world-wide  sense,  and  commer- 
cially, in  ever}-  respect,  it  is  the  greatest  question 
now  before  the  people  of  the  United  States.” 


THE  BEHRING  SEA  CONTROVERSY. 

IN  the  Xorlh  American  Renew  for  May  the  Behr- 
ing Sea  controversy  is  presented  from  two  points- 
of  view,  Gen.  Benjamin  F.  Butler  giving  the  Ameri- 
can side  of  the  question,  and  the  Marquis  of  Lome, 
formerly  Governor-General  of  Canaila,  the  English. 
Qaneral  Butler's  Statement  of  the  Case. 
General  Butler  ridicules  the  British  Premier  for  his- 
refusal  to  renew  the  motlwt  vieendi  pending  the  arbi- 
tration. and  commends  President  Harrison  for  the 
firm  position  wliich  he  lias  maintained  throughout  the 
controversy.  While  firmly  of  the  opinion  tliat  the 
arbitration  once  haring  been  agreed  upon  should  be 
carried  out.  General  Butler  believes  that  it  was  a 
mistake  for  the  United  States  to  have  ever  entered 
into  such  an  agreement  with  England.  He  affirms 
that  in  almost  every  instance  where  we  have  had  an 
arbitration  with  Great  Britain  we  have  got  the  worst 
of  it. 

Regarding  the  (lending  arbitration  he  says,  “ A 
majority  of  the  arbitrators  of  our  rights  in  the  Behr- 
ing Sea  are  to  be  chosen  by  England  and  other  Euro- 
pean powers  [she  has  been  careful  this  time],  and  the 
treaty  provides  that  the  award  of  the  majority  is  tu- 
be binding.  The  English  newspapers  are  early  in 
iliscussiug  as  to  whom  the  European  countries  [who, 
with  England,  are  to  appoint  such  majority  of  arbi- 
trators] will  appoint,  and  they  congratulate  them- 
selves that  England  is  safe.  I agree  with  them.  She 
is  safe,  and  I therefore  say  that  the  artiitration  ought 
not  to  have  lieen  made.  The  arbitrament  was  pro- 
posed by  England." 

As  Viewed  by  the  Marquis  of  Lorne. 

The  Marquis  of  Lorne  treats  of  the  controversy  in 
a jocose  and  somewhat  flippant  vein.  He  reiterates 
the  old  argument  that  the  United  States  never  (ios- 
eossed  any  exclusive  rights  to  the  sealing  industry  in 
the  Behring  Sea  more  thnn  three  miles  from  shore, 
and  tliat  liecanse  Great  Britain  did  not  insist  njsin 
the  right  to  engage  in  tills  industry  outside  the  thn-e 
mile  limit  until  recently,  it  does  not  follow  that  she 
has  not  always  possiwsed  the  right. 

He  has  been  easily  persuaded  by  the  re(«irt  of  the 
British  commissioners  to  the  Behring  Sea  that  the 
seals  are  abundant,  and  tliat  there  is  no  reason  why  a 
fair  number  should  not  be  taken  every  season,  both 
from  the  islands  and  from  the  ocean. 

The  Marquis  assumes  that  the  arbitrators  will  de- 
cide the  controversy  in  accordance  with  British 
claims,  and.  the  dispute  thus  settled,  he  tielieves  it 
then  might  be  well — in  fact  he  would  urge  that  thp 
governments  interested  in  the  seal  industry  of  the 
Behring  Sea  should  mutually  arrange  for  its  pro- 
tection. 
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TWO  FARMERS’  ALLIANCE  LEADERS. 

Vi  RS.  ANNIE  L.  DIGGS  contributes  to  the  Arena 
for  April,  short  biographical  sketches  of  seven 
Fanners'  Alliance  leaders.  Of  these  Colonel  T.  L. 
Polk,  President  of  the  Alliance,  and  General  James 
B.  Weaver,  editor  of  the  Formers'  Tribune,  are  the 
most  prominent . although  the  other  five — Mr.  Alonzo 
Wardall  and  Mr.  II.  L.  Toucks,  of  Dakota.  Dr.  C.W. 
Macnne,  of  Texas.  Mr.  Marion  Cannon,  of  California, 
and  Hon.  L.  F.  Livingston,  of  Georgia — are  hardly 
less  conspicuous  in  Alliance  work. 

COLONEL  L.  L.  POLK. 

Colonel  Polk  was  Isirn  in  North  Carolina,  in  which 
State  he  still  lives.  He  represented  his  native  county 
in  the  State  Legislature  in  1800.  and  several  years  after 
the  war  was  made  the  first  Commissioner  of  Agricult- 
ure in  North  Carolina.  “ Colonel  Polk  was  a leading 
spirit  at  Grange  meetings,  and  a large  organizer  of 
farmers'  dubs.  He  was  three  times  chosen  by  acclama- 
tion president  of  the  Interstate  Farmers'  Association  of 
eleven  cotton  States,  which  was  afterwards  merged 
into  the  Farmers’  Alliance.  In  1889,  when  the  general 
farmers'  organizations  consolidated  at  St.  Louis  and 
formed  the  Farmers'  Alliance  and  Industrial  Union, 
Colonel  Polk  was  elected  president,  and  has  twice 
since  been  re-elected  by  acclamation.  For  several 
years  Colonel  Polk  has  published  the  Progressive 
Farmer  at  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  a imjier  of  extensive  circu- 
lation, which  is  now  the  official  organ  of  the  State 
Alliance.  As  a writer  Colonel  Polk  is  clear  and 
forcible.  Hi*  faculty  for  concise  yet  felicitous  expres- 
sion is  exceptional.  As  a public  speaker  he  has  won 
a commanding  position.  His  power  to  win  an  audi- 
ence has  been  demonstrated  on  many  notable  occa- 
sions. He  is  hap|iiest  in  purely  extemporaneous  ad- 
dress. He  can  never  be  so  taken  by  surprise  as  to  fail 
of  saying  feelingly  and  gracefully  the  fitting,  tactful 
word." 

GENERAL  JAMES  K.  WEAVER. 

.James  Baird  Weaver  was  bom  some  sixty  years 
ago  at  Dayton.  O.  He  completed  a course  of  study  in 
the  Cincinnati  Law  School  and  was  practicing  his 
profession  in  Iowa  when  the  war  broke  out.  He  en- 
listed as  a private  and  was  made  a general. 

“ When  the  war  was  over  General  Weaver  returned 
to  Iowa  ami  resumed  the  practice  of  law.  Soon  after 
he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  district-attorney. 
This  and  other  official  positions  were  bestowed  upon 
General  Weaver  by  the  Republican  party  ; but  just  in 
the  height  of  his  popularity,  and  with  every  prospect 
bright  for  further  promotion,  he  left  that  party  and 
went  into  the  Greenliaek  party.  He  saw  that  the 
money  of  the  nation  bad  been  placed  tinder  the  control 
of  the  national  banking  corporations,  and  hence  fore- 
saw that  the  corporate  money  power  would  become 
master  of  the  commerce  of  the  country,  and  would 
eventually  alworb  its  prosperity.  Thus  again  did 
General  Weaver  enlist  as  a private  to  fight  this  new 
Iwttle  for  industrial  freedom.  Here  again  fitness  to 


lead  placed  him  in  the  front  rank,  and  in  1887  he  was 
nominated  for  Congress  on  the  Greenliack  ticket.  The 
joint  debates  lietween  General  Weaver  and  Attorney- 
General  Cutts  during  this  campaign  were  among  the 
most  notable  political  discussions  ever  held  in  this 
country.  As  a result  of  the  canvass  the  large  Repub- 
lican majority  of  that  district  was  overturned  and 
General  Weaver  was  elected  by  a majority  of  more 
than  two  thousand  votes.  In  1880  he  was  the  presi- 
dential candidate  on  the  Greenback  ticket. 

“General  Weaver  left  a lucrative  and  growing 
practice  at  the  bar  to  engage  in  the  unremnnerative 
pioneer  work  of  reform.  He  is  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Formers’  Tribune,  a reform  paper  published  at  Des 
Moines.  Iowa.  The  dominant  desire  of  his  life  has 
been  to  assist  in  creating  conditions  under  which  the 
struggle  of  life  for  the  many  may  be  lightened. ’’ 

HIS  VIEWS. 

General  Weaver's  views  upon  onr  present  industrial 
situation  are  set  forth  in  his  article  in  the  March 
Areiui  on  “The  Threefold  Contention  of  Industry," 
from  which  we  take  the  following  extract : 

“ The  situation  is  this : For  a home  upon  the  earth 
the  poor  must  sue  at  the  feet  of  the  land  speculator. 
For  our  currency  we  are  remanded  to  the  mercies  of 
a gigantic  money  trust.  For  terms  upon  which  we 
may  use  the  highways  we  must  consult  the  kings  of 
the  soil  and  their  private  traffic  associations.  For 
rapid  transit  of  information  we  bow  obligingly  to  a 
telegraph  monopoly  dominated  by  a single  mind. 

*•  Our  money,  our  facilities  for  rapid  interstate 
traffic,  the  telegraph — the  subtle  messengers  of  our 
intensified  and  advanced  civilization  — all  appro- 
priat'd and  dominated  by  private  greed  ; wage  lalsir 
superseded  by  the  invention  of  machinery,  and  the 
cast-off  laborer  forbidden  to  return  to  the  earth 
and  cultivate  it  in  his  own  right : imputation  rap- 
idly increasing ; highways  lined  with  tramps  ; cities 
overcrowded  and  congested : rural  districts  mort- 
gaged to  the  utmost  limit  and  largely  cultivated 
by  tenants ; crime  extending  its  cancerous  roots  into 
the  very  vitals  of  society;  colossal  fortunes  rising  like 
Alpine  ranges  alongside  of  nn  ever  widening  and 
deepening  abyss  of  poverty ; usury  respectable  and 
God's  law  contemned  ; corporations  formed  by  thou- 
sands to  crowd  out  individuals  in  the  sharp  com- 
petition for  money,  and  the  trust  to  drive  weak  cor- 
porations to  the  wall. 

“ Should  it  be  the  subject  of  criticism  or  matter  of 
astonishment  that  our  industrial  people  feel  com- 
pelled to  organize  for  mutual  and  peaceful  defence? 
That  they  are  actuated  by  the  purest  motives  and  the 
highest  behests  of  judgment  and  conscience  in  mak- 
ing their  demands  cannot  for  one  moment  be  called 
into  question.  They  do  not  seek  to  interfere  with  the 
rights  of  others,  but  to  protect  their  own  : to  rebuild 
constitutional  safeguards  which  have  been  thrown 
down : to  return  to  the  people  their  lawful  control 
over  the  essential  instruments  of  commerce,  ami  to 
give  vitality  to  those  jiortions  of  our  great  charter 
which  were  framed  for  the  common  good  of  all." 
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HOW  TO  KILL  THE  GERRYMANDER. 

AN  anonymous  writer  contributes  a piqier  to  the 
current  Atlantic  entitled  ••  The  Slaying  of  the 
< Jerrymander,”  that  grisly  l>east  which  has  worked  so 
much  injustice  in  the  eighty  years  of  its  existence. 
After  giving  an  explanation  and  history  of  the  word  ger- 
rymander— all  presented  not  long  ago  in  the  editorial 
columns  of  The  Review  of  Reviews— this  writer 
shows  how,  under  our  present  methods  of  voting,  a 
gerrymander  with  ulisnrd  results  may  occur  even 
when  there  is  no  attempt  at  dishonesty.  As  a result 
of  such  a “ natural  ” gerrymander— that  is.  one  where 
there  has  been  a perfectly  honest  apportionment  nnder 
the  existing  system — a party  may  ]h>11  a large  fraction 
of  the  total  votes  and  secure  no  representation  at  all. 
It  often  hapi>ens  that  the  voters  are  so  evenly  divided 
throughout  the  State  that,  no  matter  how  the  district* 
are  made  up,  the  majority  party  in  the  State  will  have 
a majority  in  each  district.  “ Such  is  the  condition 
in  Kansas.  Minnesota,  Texas  and  other  States.  Again, 
it  may  happen  tliat  the  strength  of  one  party  lies  in  a 
very"  small  compass,  while  that  of  the  other  is  evenly 
distributed  throughout  the  State.  Thus  in  New  York 
the  Democratic  strength  lies  mostly  in  and  about  New 
York  City,  while  that  of  the  Republicans  is  spread 
over  the  whole  State.  The  Democrats  often  cany  the 
State,  but  seldom  get  a majority  in  the  Legislature  or 
in  the  Congressional  delegation.” 

So  that  even  if  we  adopt  the  rosy  view  that  our 
progress  toward  perfectibility  will  finally  eliminate 
the  tendency'  to  steal  Congressional  seats  by  active 
gerrymandering,  the  passive  species  will  still  work 
injustice,  and  it  is  clear  that  we  should  have  a new 
system  of  apportionment. 

INADEQUATE  REFORMS  PROPOSED. 

Congressional  management  of  apportionment 
would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Atlantic  writer,  simply 
transfer  the  scene  of  trouble.  Another  proposition  is 
that  Congressmen  be  elected  by'  majority  vote  from 
the  State  at  large  : but  this  would  only  destroy  the 
disease  by  killing  the  iiatient,  since,  under  such  a plan 
the  minority  party  would  have  no  representation  at 
all.  Still  another  suggestion  is  to  give  the  voters 
first  and  second  choice.  This  applies  only  to  the 
majority  party,  for  the  minority  has  no  choice  at  all. 
The  cumulative  vote  has  also  been  pruposed,  and  was 
recommeuded  by  a special  committee  of  the  Senate  in 
infill.  “ Tliis  is  a long  way  in  advance  of  the  other 
proisisals.  as  it  would  stop  gerrymandering  aud  give 
the  minority  parties  representation,  but  the  plan  is 
objectionable  because  so  wasteful.  A party  might 
throw  all  its  votes  for  one  man  when  it  might  elect 
two.  or  it  might  divide  its  vote  between  two  men  aud 
fail  to  get  either  when  it  could  have  had  one ; its 
uncertainty  is  a grave  defect.” 

A PANACEA — THE  QUOTA  SYSTEM. 

Here  is  the  program  by  which  this  student  of  poli- 
tics would  sweep  away  the  solecisms  of  aiqsirtion- 
inent  methods : "Abolish  the  electorial  districts 


entirely,  and  bIIow  all  parties  in  the  State  to  put 
tickets  in  the  field,  each  containing  as  many  names  as 
the  party  sees  fit,  up  to  the  whole  number  to  be 
elected.  This,  of  course,  includes  tickets  put  up  by 
indeiieudent  organizations  and  the  minority  parties. 
The  voter  selects  his  ticket  and  votes  it  as  a whole, 
bnt  marks  thereon  the  name  of  the  candidate  whom 
be  prefers.  When  all  the  ballots  cast  in  the  State  for 
Congressmen  are  counted,  the  whole  number  is 
divided  by  the  numlier  of  men  to  lie  elected,  which 
gives  the  quota ; or  nmulier  of  votes  necessary  to 
elect  one  candidate.  Each  party  vote  is  now  divided 
by  this  quota,  which  gives  to  it  the  numlier  of  Con- 
gressmen to  .which  it  is  entitled,  the  successful  can- 
didates of  the  party  being  those  who  stand  highest  in 
order  of  preference.  If  the  party  lias  a sufficient 
numlier  of  votes  to  fill  one  quota,  tliat  name  on  the 
ticket  which  is  the  choice  of  the  greatest  numlier  of 
voters  is  taken  : if  two  quotas  are  filled,  the  first  and 
second  go  in,  and  so  on.” 

THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  THE  RUSSIAN  JEW. 

MR.  ARNOLD  WHITE'S  pajier  in  the  Contem- 
porary Review  for  May.  written  after  eight 
months'  residence  in  Russia,  is  a very  solid  and  mas- 
terly piece  of  work.  Mr.  White  acknowledge*  the 
courtesy  with  which  he  has  been  received  by  all  the 
Russian  officials  with  whom  he  has  been  brought 
into  contact  during  his  stay  in  the  country.  But  not 
all  his  gratitude  for  the  hospitality  which  he  has  en- 
joyed can  blind  him  to  the  fact  that  in  the  jiersecn- 
tion  of  the  Jews  Russia  is  making  a great  and  ghastly 
mistake,  which  is  attaining  the  dimensions  of  suicidal 
crime. 

WHY  THE  JEWS  ARE  HARRIED. 

Russia,  says  Mr.  White,  is  honest  in  this  matter. 
She  considers  the  Jew's  religion  an  insult  to  her 
Church,  his  presence  a menace  to  her  unity,  and  his 
systems  of  life  an  outrage  to  her  national  pride. 

" The  main  object  pursued  by  the  governing  classes 
in  repressing  the  Jew  in  Russia  is  sheer  self-defense. 
Russians  hold  that  the  bright  Jewish  intellect,  if  al- 
lowed free  play,  would  contaminate  the  whole  Em- 
pire within  a short  space  of  time.  It  lias  been  calcu- 
lated tliat  if  the  repressive  laws  of  Russia  were  re- 
pealed, and  the  Jews  allowed  access  to  any  and  every 
post  in  the  service  of  the  Empire,  eight  years  would 
not  puss  before  every  poet  worth  having  outside  the 
army  and  navy  would  lie  filled  by  an  official  of  the 
Hebrew  faith.  I believe  the  statement  to  lie  little 
if  at  all  exaggerated.” 

Intellectually,  Mr.  White  declares,  the  average  Jew 
towers  above  the  average  Russian.  Intellectual  jeal- 
ousy and  fear  of  supersession  supply  the  effective 
force  to  anti-Semitic  prejudices  in  Russia.  In  point 
of  fact  religious  antipathy  lias  little  part  in  the  meas- 
ures directed  against  Russians  of  the  Hebrew  faith. 
ARE  THE  JEWS  A MORAL  PLAGUE. 

Mr.  White,  with  the  aid  of  official  statistics,  makes 
mincemeat  of  the  ]sipnlar  Russian  contention  that 
the  Jews  in  Russia  an-  a social  and  economic  cancer. 
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The  percentage  of  criminality  to  the  Jewish  popu- 
lation  is  25#  per  100,000,  as  against  420  for  100,000  of 
the  non- Jewish  population. 


Fifteen 
Jewish 
Provinces. 
The  Pale. 

Twelve 

Adjacent 

Province*. 

The  annual  mortality  i**r  1.000 
inhabitant.**  for  the  period 
1M67 -66 

36.6 

40  3 

Annual  increase  of  population, 
1KH7X1.  

1.72  per  cent. 

1.47  per  cent. 

Arrears  of  land  tax  from  pea* 
ant  proprietor*  in  IKK!  -the 
lost  vear  of  official  return*. 

11.7  per  cent.. 

2H.6  per  cent. 

N u ml >er  of  cattle  per  l.dOOdcH- 
siatine*  of  arable  land  1HM3  (no 
later  return*  published ) 

480 

Increase  of  horse*  in  14  year*. 
1874-** 

116  per  cent. 

1 1 per  cent. 

Ditto  cattle,  ditto 

26  per  cent. 

11  per  cent. 

Capita]  owned  by  village  com 
munition  per  1.000  peasant*. 

1*87 

Consumption  of  alcohol  per  100 
inhabitant*,  I.skk — 

OKI  rouble*. 

4*0  rouble*. 

30.6  vedro. 

27.7  vedro. 

Death*  from  drunkenuos*  in 
18*7  per  million  inhabitant*.. 

12D 

61.0 

House*  of  ill  fame  j>er  1UU.UJ0  of 
town  population 

57.0 

10P.O 

Iiwvndiarv  fire*  <iier  1,000  flre*» 
for  18KI  *7  . 

7.0 

15.0 

Commercial  license*  per  1.000 
inhabitant*.  1887  

95 

10.2 

WHAT  THE  EXODl'S  WILL  COST  RUSSIA. 

Mr.  White  calculates  that  if  the  Jews  were  to 
clear  out  altogether  it  would  cost  a direct  and  imme- 
diate annual  loss  to  the  revenue  of  over  ten  millions 
a year,  to  say  nothing  of  the  loss  entailed  by  a long 
series  of  economic  disturbances,  which,  he  thinks, 
would  involve  a direct  and  indirect  money  loss  of  two 
hundred  millions  sterling.  Mr.  White  once  more 
descrilies  the  agricultural  colonies  of  the  Jews  in 
Kherson,  and  reasserts  his  conviction  that  the  Jewish 
race  are  excellent  raw  material  for  colonists. 

•*  With  jiatience  and  opportunity  there  is  no  reason 
why  a great  Jewish  .State  should  not  lie  rehuilt.  Re- 
ligion. race,  language  and  literature  the  Jews  ixMsess. 
Land  only  is  wanting,  and  that  is  in  a fair  way  to 
be  supplied  by  the  matchless  generosity  of  one  man. 

THE  ARISTOCRATS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

“The  principal  note  in  the  gamut  of  impressions 
left  on  inv  mind  by  close  contact  with  the  agricult- 
ural Jews  was  the  aristocratic  quality  of  mind  com- 
nn  >n  to  the  whole  |<eople.  Their  sense  of  honor  would 
have  satisfied  Burke.  They  are  gentle  to  women  and 
tender  to  children.  They  feel  a stain  like  a wound, 
and  the  proof  is  that  a RussLm  accepts  their  word 
for  weighty  contracts  in  place  of  a bond.  But  in  ad- 
dition to  all  these  things  there  is  that  indefinable  air 
of  distinction  about  the  lowest  and  commonest  of 
these  Jews  which  impresses  the  conviction  cm  one's 
mind  that  their  unpopularity  is  due  perhaps,  if  one 
may  be  frank,  to  their  native  superiority  over  the  set- 
tled nations  of  the  earth.  Trouble  and  pain  have  re- 
fined the  Jews  in  Russia.  Prosperity  vulgarizes, 
whether  in  Brixton  or  Berdicheff.  The  Jewish  race 


are  in  agony,  and  their  agony  is  slow.  Their  patience 
is  eternal,  but  the  body  fades  and  dies  while  the  mind 
remains  nncouquered." 

THE  GERMAN  EMPEROR. 

From  a French  Point  of  View. 

MG.  V ALBERT,  in  the  Revue  dee  Deux  Stamdes 
. for  March  1,  dwells  on  the  policy  of  the 
Emperor  William  since  Bismarck's  retirement,  and 
after  pointing  ont  how,  in  almost  every  detail,  he  ha* 
taken  the  exactly  opposite  course  to  the  ex -Char, 
cellor,  continues : “ Not  only  have  innovation*  beer 
made  and  new  measures  taken,  but  the  very  spirit  of 
the  Government  is  changed.  Under  Bismarck  every- 
thing was  subordinated  to  policy,  and  reasons  of  State 
were  the  supreme  law.  The  young  Emperor  is  sa 
idealist,  who  has  quite  a different  way  of  understand- 
ing the  business  of  a sovereign  and  the  government 
of  nations.  Believing  with  his  whole  soul  in  the 
Divine  Right,  he  thinks  that  kings  and  einpeivo 
have  duties  as  extended  as  their  privileges,  and  de- 
spises those  who  seek  the  glory  of  becoming  ennnins 
diplomats  or  wise  administrators.  He  is  of  opiniic 
that  all  trne  sovereigns  linve  charge  of  men’s  sonb 
that  they  must  not  only  govern  their  people,  but  edu- 
cate them  and  make  them  worthy  of  their  destinies 
A sovereign  is  before  all  things  a great  teacher,  a 
High  Justiciary,  and  is  alone  competent  to  solve  tlir 
social  question.  This  difficult  task  has  no  terrors  for 
him  ; he  lias  on  his  side  the  God  of  his  fathers,  whiw 
insiriration  he  receives.  . . His  recent  allnsions 
Rossbach  and  Dennewitz  leave  no  doubt  as  to  rmr 
direction  of  the  Emperor's  intentions.  It  is  evident 
he  often  thinks  of  us. 

“ The  era  of  difficulties  was  inevitable — and  it  has 
come.  William  II  is  one  of  those  reformer  prints* 
who  have  their  faces  turned  toward  the  jiast.  and 
with  whom  reform  means  restoration.  Strauss  had 
compared  his  great-uncle,  Frederick  William  IV.  to 
Julian  the  Apostate.  He  seems  to  take  after  bit 
great-uncle.  Like  him.  he  is  figurative  nnd  intemper- 
ate in  speech ; Uke  him,  also,  he  thinks  progress  con- 
sists in  pouring  old  wine  into  new  bottles.  Social 
democracy  is,  in  his  eyes,  the  incarnation  of  the 
Satanic  spirit : but  it  is  by  no  exceptional  measure- 
that  he  is  going  to  conquer  this  dangerous  enemy 
He  is  going  to  combat  the  genius  of  evil  by  g\-d 
laws,  which  will  inoculate  his  people  with  a spirit  of 
obedience  and  religions  stibmissiveneas.  and  with  all 
saintary  respect.” 

M.  Valliert  then  touches  on  the  recent  Education 
bill  and  the  protest  of  the  Berlin  University.  H<- 
points  out  that  the  universities,  which  played  so  great 
a i«irt  in  the  formation  of  the  German  Empire,  are  » 
power  to  lie  reckoned  with,  and  that,  if  the  Empept 
comes  to  open  war  with  them,  he  is  courting  almost 
certain  defeat. 

The  Fallen  Biamarck. 

Mr.  Ponltuey  Bigelow,  in  the  Contem/tomry  Re- 
view, lifts  up  his  heel  against  the  fallen  Colossus,  awl. 
provoked  by  the  attack  on  his  idol,  the  Kaiser,  in  1x4 
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month’s  Review,  replies  by  a counter  attack  upon  the 
fallen  Prince  and  all  his  wavs.  This  is  his  summary 
of  the  results  of  Bismarck's  rule : 

Bismarck,  particularly  in  the  last  ten  years  of  his 
rule,  1ms  made  a lmd  job  of  nearly  everything — 
Socialism  getting  from  bad  to  worse  ; Polish  intrigue 
increasing  ; the  fight  with  Rome  ignominiously  given 
up : protection  failing  to  do  what  was  promised : 
Russian  aggression  growing  every  year  more  alarm- 
ing ; the  French  not  quieting  down  in  the  least ; the 
internal  plans  for  insuring  the  lives  of  working- 
men meeting  with  opposition  amongst  the  very 
lieople  whom  they  were  intended  to  protect ; good 
Germans  keeping  away  from  the  tropical  colonies  he 
had  so  beautifully  arranged  ; even  Geffcken  escaping 
from  his  clutches. 


THE  KAISER’S  ARMY. 

HARPER'S  gives  place  to  an  elaborate  article  on 
'*  The  German  Army  of  To-day,’’  by  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Exner,  who  divides  his  subjects  by 
numerous  sub-titles  nnd  discusses  in  detail  the  mil- 
itary constitution,  the  liability  to  service,  the  com- 
position of  the  army  and  its  training,  armament, 
equipment,  officers,  etc.,  in  infantry,  cavalry  and 
artillery  divisions. 

The  total  peace  strength  of  the  Gorman  army  is 
at  present  about  516,000  men,  less  than  Russia  and 
France  can  boast,  and  more  than  either  Italy  or 
Austro-Hungary  deem  necessary. 

**  The  liability  to  sen-ice  commences  with  the  com- 
pletion of  the  17th  year,  and  ends  with  the  45th  year 
of  a man's  life.  The  time  is  divided  between  sen-ice 
in  the  ranks  and  the  defence  of  the  conntry  (Land- 
sturm).  1 hiring  liis  liability  to  service  every  Ger- 
man has  to  serve  in  the  ranks,  generally  from  the  30th 
year  of  his  life  up  to  March  81  of  that  calemlar 
year  in  which  he  attains  the  age  of  39.  Tliis  i>eriod 
is  subdivided  into  active  sen-ice  in  the  ranks,  the 
Landwelir  and  the  Ersatz  reaen-e.  All  liable  to  ser- 
vice, but  not  enrolled  for  active  duty  in  the  ranks, 
are  subject  to  Ismdstumi  duty.  Unqualified  for 
duty  are  those  not  capable  of  bearing  arms  or  under- 
going the  hardsliii>H  connected  with  the  military  pro- 
fession ; all  criminals  are  excluded  from  the  honor  of 
belonging  to  the  army.” 

People  rarely  outgrow  entirely  the  universal  inter- 
est in  matters  military,  and  this  careful  exjiosition 
of  the  Kaiser's  wonderfully  organized  war  machine 
makes  a very  reudable  paper,  which  we  must  pass 
over  hastily.  Not  the  least  complete  among  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  orgnnizatiou  is  the  medical  depart- 
ment. which  results  in  the  fact  that  the  Gennau 
army  has  the  smallest  death  rate  of  all  the  great 
standing  military  bodies. 

In  war,  every  sick  or  wounded  soldier,  as  well  as  any 
person  eliarged  with  the  care  for  same,  is  protected  by 
the  stipulations  of  the  Geneva  Convention.  All  those 
connected  with  the  sanitary  service  carry,  therefore, 
the  well-known  badge,  the  red  cross  on  white  ground, 
which  is  also  painted  on  every  wagon  Isdongiug  to 


the  service,  while  a flag  showing  the  same  emblem 
floats  over  every  hospital.  Red  flags,  or  red  lanterns 
during  the  night,  make  known  at  large  distances  the 
places  where  the  wounded  are  collected  and  where 
the  field  hospitals  are  established. 

“ Every  soldier  carries  a small  package  of  hand* 
ages,  and  around  his  neck  a badge  with  his  name, 
for  puqsises  of  identification.  Every  hospital  stew- 
ard oarrii-s  n satchel  with  1 windages  and  a Is  it  tie  with 
restoratives,  every  surgeon  a case  of  instruments. 
Every  battalion  of  infantry  or  regiment  of  cavalry  is 
followed  by  a medicine  wagon,  filled  with  medicines 
and  1 windages,  stretchers  and  everything  else  neces- 
sary for  the  care  of  wounded  or  sick  soldiers  during 
march  or  battle.' 

THE  NEW  HOUSES  OF  PARLIAMENT  AT  BERLIN. 

Progress  of  the  Work. 

ON  October  1,  1894,  it  is  hoped  that  the  new 
Houses  of  Parliament  at  Berlin,  now  in  course 
of  erection,  will  be  ready  for  occupation  : but  ninth 
energy  anil  industry  will  lie  required  to  complete  the 
building  by  that  date,  though  the  time  seems  a long 
way  off.  nnd  an  average  of  five  hundred  workmen  are 
daily  employed  on  the  work.  In  Sehurer's  Familien- 
Hall  (Berlin).  Heft  6.  there  is  a description  of  the  gi- 
gantic scheme  by  Herr  A.  O.  Klaussmann.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  learn  that  the  scheme  includes  some  pro- 
vision for  visitors. 

The  architect.  Paul  Wallot,  was  bora  in  1813  at 
Oppeuheini-on-the  Rhine,  and  studied  in  Hanover  and 


PAUL  WALLOT. 

Berlin.  After  traveling  in  England  and  Italy  be 
settled  at  Frankfort-on-tlie-Main,  where  many  splen- 
did buildings  now  liear  witness  to  his  activity  as  a 
private  architect.  After  taking  first  prizes  in  cran- 
jietitions  at  Dresden  and  Vienna,  he  competed  in  18*2 
for  the  erection  of  the  new  German  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. with  the  tesnlt  that  the  execution  of  the  work 
was  entrusted  to  him.  He  then  went  to  Berlin,  where 
he  has  since  been  elected  a member  of  the  Academy 
of  Arts. 
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In  Vom  Frla  zum  Meer  (Stuttgart),  Heft  8,  Herr 
Cornelius  Gurlitt  has  an  interesting  article  on  the 
dame  subject,  with  illustrations  showing  some  of  the 
details  of  the  great  work.  Interesting  particulars  are 
also  given  of  the  quantity  of  stone  and  mortar  re- 
quired, and  the  quarries  from  which  the  stone  has 
been  drawn.  In  one  block  of  the  building  fifteen 
millions  of  bricks  have  been  used.  In  length  these 
bricks  would  stretch  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Lisbon. 
To  cover  the  brick  wall  it  has  taken  14,000  cubic 
metres  of  sandstone,  weighing  alxrnt  700,000  cwt.  The 
quarries  laid  under  contribution  were  at  Alt-Wart- 
hau,  in  Silesia : Nesselberg,  Burg-Preppach,  near 
Wfirzburg:  Heusclieuer,  near  Kttdowa,  and  the 
Tentoberg  Forest.  Some  single  blocks  of  stone  re- 
quired for  columns  weighed  500  cwt.,  and  as  each 
capital  is  nearly  two  metres  liigh,  it  was  impossible  to 
hew  it  out  of  one  block.  Much  of  the  cutting  and 
cliiseling  was  done  after  the  hlucks  had  been  got  into 
position.  Now  the  capitals  stand  completed,  the 
largest  in  Germany,  and  only  surpassed  in  size  by 
those  of  St.  Peter’s  in  Rome,  which  measure  2 8-4 
metres.  With  regard  to  the  Assembly  Hall  where 
Parliament  is  to  sit,  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  it 
will  measure  25  by  87  metres  for  400  metnl>ers,  as 
against  14  by  23  metres  in  our  House  of  Commons, 
which  has  accommodation  for  some  800  members. 

The  responsibility  of  the  carrying  out  of  all  techni- 
cal details  is  in  the  hands  of  Baurat  (Builder)  Heger. 

He  has  to  cope  with  the  finances  and  to  see  that  the 
construction  is  solid,  that  proper  precautions  are  taken 
to  guard  against  fire,  that  the  building  shall  be  prop- 
erly heated,  ventilated  and  lighted  and  that  pipes  are 
laid  in  the  right  places.  It  requires  enormous  or- 
ganization to  arrange  that  stone  does  not  fail  at  the 
moment  it  is  needed,  and  that  no  delay  is  caused  by 
want  of  mortar.  The  materials  have  also  to  be  tested. 
Every  outside  stone  is  numbered,  and  is  brought  in  a 
rough  state  to  be  hewn  more  perfectly  when  it  is  in 
its  place,  and  if  one  stone  should  be  missing,  the 
work  would  he  stopped.  Contracts  have  to  be  tnude 
and  contractors  looked  after,  and  accounts  have  to  bo 
carefully  checked  to  make  sure  that  the  money  al- 
lowed for  each  section  is  not  exceeded. 

In  the  upper  floors  Herr  Wallot  is  quite  as  busy 
with  his  artists.  Even  when  all  the  blocks  have  Ijeen 
cut  and  are  ready  the  architect  begins  to  doubt 
whether  his  single  ornaments  will  have  the  effect  he 
desired  to  attain,  or  whether  they  will  blend  har- 
moniously with  the  whole,  and  a thousand  other  doubts 
will  worry  him.  Sometimes  the  effect  is  very  differ- 
ent to  what  he  hoped  to  produce  when  he  put  his 
ideas  in  geometrical  form  on  paper.  In  despair  he 
will  call  a sculptor  and  have  a model  of  the  building 
made,  and  even  then  he  will  have  his  doubts  about 
some  detail.  And  there  are  other  endless  details  of 
decoration.  Reinhold  Begaa,  the  sculptor,  is  already 
at  work  on  his  “ Germania  in  the  Saddle."  and  other 
large  pieces  have  already  been  put  in  hand  by  Schaper 
and  Otto  Lessing. 

There  is  a third  article  on  the  New  Parliament 
Houses  by  Herr  Hermann  Buschhammer,  also  copi- 


ously illustrated,  in  Weatermann  (Brunschewiz)  for 
April. 

AUSTRIA  OF  TO-DAY. 

MR.  EMIL  BLUM,  in  the  Arena  for  May,  de- 
scribes the  uational,  political  and  social  con- 
ditions of  Austria  as  they  are  to-day.  Austria  is 
principally  an  agricultural  country.  In  Hungary, 
Bohemia  and  Moravia  great  quantities  of  surplus 
grain  are  produced  and  in  her  mountains  fine  cattle 
are  raised.  “ Lower  Austria,  with  Vienna,  Bohemia, 
Silesia,  Moravia,  and  Styria,  are  the  great  manufact- 
uring centres,  and  export  a great  amount  of  hard- 
ware, sugar,  glassware,  flour,  woolen  goods,  gloves, 
linen  goods,  and  articles  of  luxury,  as  amber,  meer- 
schaum, leather  goods,  etc.  Minerals,  jioultry,  fish, 
wool  and  wine  are  also  produced  and  exported  in 
large  quantities.” 

Austria  has  a population  of  48,000,000,  consisting  of 
11,000,000  Germans.  7,000,000  Magyars,  7,000,000 
Czehks,  5,000,000 Ruthenians, 4,000,000  Poles,  3,000,000 
Serbs  and  Croats.  8,000,000  Roumanians,  2,000,000 
Slovens  and  1,000,000  Italians.  As  many  as  nine  dif- 
ferent languages  are  spoken,  and  twenty-two  varying 
dialects. 

As  a consequence  of  this  polyglotism,  Austria  is 
forced  to  expend  more  money  for  governmental  ma- 
chinery and  public  institutions  than  any  other  coun- 
try. ••  In  order  to  secure  to  all  the  nationalities  the 
enjoyment  of  equal  rights,  the  courts  and  other  gov- 
ernmental officers  are  obliged  to  keep  interpreters, 
and  <1*  the  work  in  two  or  more  languages,  causing  a 
great  loss  of  time  and  large  expenses." 

The  wealth  in  Austria  is  very  unequally  distrilmted. 
“ The  profits  of  all  the  natural  richness  and  the  hard 
work  of  the  lalioring  classes  go  largely  into  the  pock- 
ets of  a few  great  estate  owners,  manufacturers, 
bankers,  and  trusts.  The  lower  classes  are  over- 
taxed, live  very  poorly,  often  near  starvation,  but 
they  are  beginning  to  Is?  aroused  by  socialistic  ideas 
to  claim  their  share  of  the  profits  from  the  real  or 
seeming  vampires,  and  their  malcontentedness  is  di- 
rected principally  against  the  nobility  and  the  Jews." 

•*  Commerce  and  indnstry  are  declining  all  over  the 
country  through  over-taxation,  unfavorable  treaties 
with  foreign  countries,  miserable  social  conditions, 
encumbrances,  caused  by  federalism  and  bad  political 
economy ; Vienna,  once  a flourishing,  prosjierous  city, 
is  losing  its  importance,  wealth  and  traffic  through 
the  jcalonsy  of  the  non-German  nations,  wrong  gov- 
ernment, and  reactionary  tendencies ; the  export  of 
the  monarch)-  is  decreasing,  the  wages  getting  Wow 
the  possibility  of  living,  the  population  lessened  an- 
nually by  thousands  of  strong,  able  working  men, 
who  have  to  seek  a firing  through  emigration.  Only 
the  taxes,  the  mortgages,  the  rate  of  interest  the  pub- 
lic debt,  the  numls-r  of  prisoners  nnd  jiaupers,  and 
dissatisfaction  are  increasing." 

Dr.  Blum  concludes  that  sooner  or  later  the  social 
discontent  will  lead  to  a violent  outbrenk  in  Austria, 
which  will  end  in  a general  European  war. 
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THE  DECADENCE  OF  FRANCE. 

The  Moral  of  the  Fate  of  Maupassant. 

THE  Quarterly  Review  has  a very  characteristic 
and  a somewhat  powerfully  written  article  on 
French  decadence  which  may  be  regarded  as  a rather 
unkind  funeral  discourse  over  the  departed  reason  of 
Guy  do  Maupassant.  It  compares  him  to  Balzac's 
hero  in  " La  Pean  de  Chagrin."  and  declares  that  he 
has  fallen  a victim  to  the  passions  and  follies  which 
he  so  vividly  described. 

A CHAPTER  IN  FRENCH  HISTORY. 

Guy  de  Maupassant  proved  himself  the  most  ad- 
mirable story-teller  of  our  generation,  provided  that 
we  look  only  at  the  workmanship  and  disregard  the 
moral.  “ Thus,  like  M.  Ernest  Renan,  Victor  Hugo 
and  George  Sand,  he  continues  the  story  of  French 
literature  as  it  goes  down  that  steep  descent  along 
which  it  has  been  hurrying  these  many  years.  The 
vivid  temperament  which  betrayed  Maupassant  to 
hfe  ruin  might,  in  a happier  state  of  society,  have 
kept  its  tone,  instead  of  being  infected  with  leprosy 
and  deprived,  by  the  atheism  all  round  it,  of  a refuge 
in  its  utmost  need. 

“ We  take  Guy  de  Maupassant,  then,  as  summing 
up  in  his  life,  no  less  than  in  the  twenty  volumes  of 
his  writing,  one  of  the  latest  chapters  in  the  history 
of  France. 

OUR  EXCELLENT  FRIEND  MRS.  GRUNDY. 

'*  Our  excellent  friend  Mrs.  Grundy,  for  whose 
common  sense  we  profess  no  sort  of  disdain,  if  she 
conld  discuss  the  matter,  in  French  of  Stratford-atte- 
Bowe,  with  M.  Prndhomme,  would  find  in  that  gen- 
tleman a critic  of  her  own  way  of  thinking.  M. 
Prndhomme,  to  his  honor  be  it  spoken,  has  lately  be- 
gun to  sweep  from  the  shop-windows  on  the  Paris 
boulevards  those  shameless  photographs  and  pictures 
which  have  too  long  been  suffered  in  them.  Ho  has 
prevailed  on  the  judges  to  sentence  the  actors 'and 
managers  of  the  ThA&tre  Libre  to  the  fine  and  im- 
prisonment which  they  richly  deserved.  And  he  may 
one  day  commit  the  volumes  of  Zola  and  Mau)>assant 
to  the  flames.  Mankind  will  not  lose  by  the  holo- 
caust.” 

“THE  INFAMY  OF  THE  HUMAN  HF.ART." 

After  paying  homage  to  the  jollity  of  many  of 
Maupassant  's  stories,  that  writer  contrives  to  give  the 
impression  that  the  most  avaricious  persons  under 
heaven  are  the  French,  and  that  every  class,  from 
the  shoeblack  to  the  noble,  is  infected  with  the  use  of 
money.  Mammon  lias  vanquished  Belial,  and  leads 
him  triumphantly  captive.  Taking  all  his  writings 
as  a whole,  the  reviewer  says : “ The  ‘ infamy  of  the 
human  heart ' has  created  many  an  Inferno,  but  we 
question  if  any  more  monstrous  has  ever  croesed  the 
fancy  of  poet  or  seer.  Then?,  says  the  artist,  proud 
of  his  work,  may  be  seen  all  the  world's  refuse,  the 
debauchery  that  still  has  distinction,  and  the  fungus- 
growths  of  Parisian  society — a crowd  as  dull  of  brain 
as  it  is  disreputable,  but  furious  and  quarrelsome,  in- 
toxicated with  brutal  excitement.  It  is  a section  of 


the  modern  chaos  which  men  still  persist  in  calling 
civilization,  exposed  to  the  sunlight,  and  so  much  the 
more  revolting  that  those  who  inhabit  there  have 
never  guessed  that  they  are  damned. 

THE  LATEST  SACRIFICE. 

“ French  romance,  following  in  the  wake  of  much 
modem  journalism.  show-B  a decided  taste  for  cruel, 
no  less  than  obscene,  horrors.  As  in  the  Imperial 
Roman  days,  so  it  is  now.  Religion,  humanity,  art. 
and  whatsoever  else  may  be  lovely  in  men's  eyes,  he 
has  cast  upon  the  burning  altar.  It  is  not  enough,  so 
long  as  he  remains  alive  himself,  though  but  anemic 
and  ]>oiaoned  with  morphine.  From  hour  to  hour, 
therefore,  the  cry  goes  up  of  a victim  that  has  flung 
himself  into  the  blaze.  Yesterday  it  was  Heine — now 
it  is  the  turn  of  M.  Guy  de  Maupassant,  venal  novel- 
ist and  brilliant  man  of  the  world.  To-morrow  it 
will  be  another,  with  the  like  genius  no  less  shame- 
fully abused.  For  what  else  can  happen  in  a society 
which  has  convinced  itself  of  ‘ the  immense  stupidity 
of  all  things  ’ ?” 

WILL  FRANCE  SURVIVE? 

Will  France  survive  ? asks  the  reviewer,  or  are  we 
looking  on  at  the  suicide  of  a great  nation  ? It  is  not 
a light  thing  that  France  should  disappear  from  the 
map  of  Europe.  “ We  look  upon  the  tribe  of  Zolas, 
Renans,  Bourgets,  Daudets  and  Manpassants  as 
among  the  most  dangerous  enemies  that  France  has 
nourished  in  her  bosom.  Vain,  utterly  vain,  it  is  to 
praise  their  skill  in  the  art  of  literature,  their  ac- 
quaintance with  all  manner  of  human  passions,  the 
vivid  power  of  their  brutality,  or  the  melting  charm 
of  their  putrescence.  What  arguments  are  these  to 
address  to  a nation  on  the  very  edge  of  the  abyss  ? 

“ Never  was  the  lightning  of  indignation,  human 
or  divine,  so  justly  called  for  as  in  the  day  on  which 
we  are  writing,  to  sweep  these  abominations  from  the 
earth,  and  restore  a great  people  to  the  place  which 
still  awaits  them  in  the  European  comity,  if  they  will 
choose  loss  degraded  teachers  than  they  have  lately 
gone  after ; if  they  will  burn  what  they  adore,  and 
adore  what  they  take  an  insane  delight  in  burning. 
For  without  morality  no  art  of  science,  however  ad- 
vanced, will  save  them  from  ruin." 

A FRENCH  VIEW  OF  THE  NEWFOUNDLAND 
DIFFICULTY. 

M CHARLES  LAROCHE  has  condensed  the 
. results  of  a several  months’  stay  in  New- 
foundland into  seventeen  pages  of  the  Xouvelle  Revue 
for  April  1.  The  question,  he  thinks,  would  certainly 
not  be  worth  all  the  negotiations  carried  on  these 
many  years  with  a view  to  its  solution  if  one  consid- 
ers only  the  character  and  action  of  the  Newfound- 
land politicians,  who  are  keeping  np  a continual  agi- 
tation in  the  hope  of  maintaining  their  own  influ- 
ence. The  ouly  excuse  for  the  intervention  of  diplo- 
macy is  to  lie  found  in  the  importance  of  the  interests 
involved,  whiidi  might  he  supposed  to  be  periodically 
threatened  with  the  return  of  every  fishing  season. 
The  Newfoundland  politicians,  he  says,  are  past 
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mnsters  in  the  art  of  advertising,  and  coaid  not  con- 
tain themselves  for  joy  when  they  fonnd  that  they  had 
attracted  the  attention  of  Europe.  But  advertising 
lias  it  s dangers  as  well  as  its  advantages  ; it  forces 
public  opinion  to  study  more  thoroughly  the  personal 
character  and  habitual  methods  of  those  who  thus 
bring  themselves  into  prominence.  From  this  point 
of  view  it  is  much  to  be  doubted  whether  all  this 
somewhat  unreasonable  agitation  has  really  served 
the  interests  of  the  politicians  of  St.  John's. 

THE  FAILURE  OF  RESPONSIBLE  GOVERNMENT. 

The  granting  of  responsible  government  to  the 
colony  was  not  a successful  measure.  Its  resources 
are  too  small  to  sustain  the  additional  burden,  the 
principal  source  of  revenue  being  so  uncertain  that 
the  Government  could  not  hope  to  make  the  island 
pay  its  own  expenses.  The  Colonial  Office  probably 
thought  that  such  difficult  questions  of  ways  and 
means  would  sufficiently  occupy  the  attention  of  this 
turbulent  colony  and  prevent  it  from  giving  further 
trouble.  In  this  they  were  disappointed,  for  from  the 
first  day  of  Newfoundland's  independence  she  ha* 
never  ceased  to  create  embarrassment  for  the  British 
Government. 

THE  CONVENTION  OF  1857. 

Article  5 of  the  convention  of  January  14,  1857, 
granting  to  the  French  the  right  of  purchasing  bait 
at  any  place  on  the  south  coast,  is,  says  M.  Laroche, 
perfectly  clear  and  definite.  It  was  this,  and  only 
this,  which  determined  them  to  give  up  their  claims 
to  certain  parts  of  the  French  shore.  But  Article  5 
■was  practica.lv  nullified  by  Article  20,  which  pro- 
vided that  the  treaty  should  not  be  definitely  ratified 
without  the  sanction  of  the  Colonial  Administration. 
This  sanction  was  refused,  and,  as  the  colony  was 
now  independent,  the  home  Government  could  not 
enforce  it.  This  systematic  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  Cabinet  of  St.  John's  has  always  made  itself  felt 
whenever  the  French  and  English  governments  have 
begun  to  cee  their  way  to  an  amicable  arrangement. 

THE  FRENCH  SHORE. 

In  virtue  of  the  right  of  fishing  guaranteed  to  the 
French  by  treaty,  they  had  always  energetically  op- 
posed the  establishment  on  the  west  coast  of  any 
industries  other  than  those  connected  with  fishing. 
Such  factories  or  mining  works,  it  was  thought, 
would  disturb  the  fishing  grounds  and  drive  away  the 
fish.  A report  was  spread  by  certain  local  geologists 
that  the  agricultural  and  mineral  wealth  of  the  island 
was  concentrated  on  the  western  slope,  and  could  not 
be  utilized  for  want  of  a seaward  outlet.  This,  says 
M.  Laroche,  was  a mere  pretext  for  disregarding 
French  treaty  rights.  The  west  coast  of  Newfound- 
land is  ice  bound  for  eight  months  of  the  year,  and 
any  wharves  or  harbors  constructed  there  would  be 
of  comparatively  little  use.  Why  not  make  Port-aux- 
Basqnes,  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  island,  lying 
at  the  entrance  to  the  fertile  and  metalliferous  Codroy 
Valley,  the  desired  emporium  ? 


AN  EXCESSIVE  DESIRE  FOR  PEACE. 

The  French,  always  eager  for  conciliation,  granted 
(April  26.  1884)  the  right  of  establishing  factories  on 
the  French  shore,  and  sanctioned  those  already  estab- 
lished. In  return  the  right  of  purchasing  bait,  with- 
out restrictions  of  any  sort,  from  April  5 to  the 
end  of  the  fishing  season,  was  guaranteed  to  them. 
This  agreement  was  concluded  without  any  reference 
to  the  Newfoundland  Parliament,  and  the  British 
Government  do  not  seem  to  have  expected  any  oppo- 
sition from  that  quarter.  However,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  colony  insisted  on  modifying  the  treaty  to 
such  an  extent  that  France,  in  accepting  their  re- 
quirements, might  almost  be  said  to  have  carried  her 
desire  for  jieace  too  far.  “ A little  more,"  says  M. 
Laroche,  “ and  there  would  lie  nothing  for  it  but  to 
pack  up  and  leave  the  French  shore  without  waiting 
till  we  were  forced  to  do  so.  We  might  reasonably 
have  expected,  however,  that  this  concession  would 
be  the  last— -but  we  had  reckoned  without  the  duplic- 
ity of  the  Newfoundlanders." 

THE  BAIT  ACT. 

Sir  Robert  Thorburn.  in  November,  1885,  brought 
in  a bill  forbidding  the  sale  of  bait  to  foreigners. 
His  real  and  avowed  object  was  to  upset  the  Anglo- 
French  agreement.  It  caused  great  discontent  in  the 
island,  threatening,  as  it  did,  to  deprive  of  their  sub- 
sistence the  greater  part  of  the  south  coast  population, 
who  principally  depended  on  the  sale  of  bait  to  foreign 
vessels.  No  one  was  really  pleased  with  it  except  the 
fish  merchants. 

The  French  Government  grants  a bounty  to  ship- 
owners in  order  to  enable  them  to  compete  success- 
fully with  foreign  trade.  This  bounty  has  long  been 
a nightmare  to  the  merchants  of  St.  John’s,  shutting 
them  out,  as  it  does,  from  all  the  markets  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. It  was  hoped  that  the  Bait  act  would  be 
a mortal  blow  to  the  French  fisheries,  and  would  thus 
compel  the  abandonment  of  the  bounty,  instead  of 
which  its  only  results  have  been  an  increase  of  debt 
and  an  increase  of  further  difficulties  for  the  colony. 

THE  CANNED  LOBSTER  FACTORIES. 

The  question  with  regard  to  the  lobster— who  is 
supposed  to  tie  excepted  from  previous  treaties  be- 
cause ho  is  not  a fish — is  likely  to  be  settled  in  a 
summary  way.  The  fishing  grounds  are  nearly  ex- 
hausted, the  lobsters  caught  at  present  are  of  very 
small  size,  and  before  long  the  fishery  will  cease  to  be 
remunerative.  But,  as  long  as  there  are  lobsters  to 
be  caught,  M.  Laroche  suggests  that  disputes  would 
be  avoided  if  they  were  canned  on  board  ship.  A 
schooner  carrying  the  necessary  apparatus  could  fol- 
low the  trade  of  the  fishing-boats  up  and  down  the 
French  shore,  anchoring  a longer  or  shorter  time  in 
different  places  as  might  be  found  necessary.  This 
plan  has  the  advantage  of  economy,  and  would  also 
make  it  possible  for  the  French  cruisers  to  protect 
their  own  boats  and  keep  all  others  out  of  their 
domain. 
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A SOUTH  AFRICAN  HERO. 

IN  the  Fortnightly  Review  Mr.  Theodore  Bent 
gives  a very  interesting  account  of  Khama,  the 
well-known  Bechuanaluud  chief  who  has  done  so 
much  to  redeem  the  reputation  of  the  native  African 
as  a ruler.  Mr.  Bent,  on  his  way  to  Maahunaland; 
passed  through  Shoshung,  which  is  now  a mass  of 
ruins.  Khama  having  ordered  its  evacuation  one  fine 
day  three  years  ago  without  a moment's  warning.  In 
two  months  the  whole  imputation,  some  15,000  persons, 
had  transferred  themselves  to  their  new  home  at  Pa- 
lapwe,  sixty  miles  away,  where  the  water  is  plentiful 
and  the  soil  very  rich.  Everything  was  arranged  by 
Khama.  Allotments  were  planned  out  and  every 
townsman  went  to  his  allotted  place,  built  his  hut, 
and  surrounded  it  with  a palisade.  There  is  now  not 
a vestige  of  life  in  Shoshung,  which  is  given  over  to 
the  baboons,  owls  and  wasps.  On  arriving  at  Palapwe 
Mr.  Bent  met  Khama,  and  his  account  of  his  impres- 
sions of  this  native  chief  are  mnch  the  most  interest- 
ing i>art  of  his  article.  He  says  he  advanced  toward 
Palapwe  fully  prepared  to  find  the  chief  a rascal  und 
a hypocrite,  but  he  left  the  capital  after  a week's  stay 
one  of  his  most  fervent  admirers. 

KHAMA  A8  HE  IS. 

The  following  is  his  description  of  his  first  sight  of 
Khama: 

“The  chief  walked  in  front,  dignified  and  smart 
dressed  in  well-inade  boots,  trousers  with  a correct 
seam  down  each  side,  an  irreproachable  coat,  gloves, 
and  a billycock  hat.  Khama  is  a neatly-made,  active 
man  of  sixty,  who  might  easily  pass  for  twenty  years 
younger,  and  at  the  same  time  he  is  a dandy,  a vice 
which  has  developed  considerably  in  his  son  und  heir, 
who  cares  for  little  else  than  clothes;  his  face  sparkles 
with  intelligence;  he  is,  moreover,  shrewd,  and  looks 
carefully  after  the  interests  of  his  people,  who,  in 
days  scarcely  yet  gone  by,  have  been  wretchedly 
cheated  by  unscrupulous  traders." 

HIS  GOVERNMENT. 

Of  Khama's  government  Mr.  Bent  speaks  in  the 
highest  terms.  He  has  inoculated  all  his  tribe  with  a 
love  of  honesty;  no  one  steals  in  Khama's  country : 

“ He  regulates  the  price  of  the  goat  you  buy.  and 
the  milk  vender  dare  not  ask  more  than  the  regula- 
tion price,  nor  can  you  get  it  for  less.  One  evening, 
on  our  journey  from  Shoehong  to  Palapwe,  we  passed 
a loaded  wagon  by  the  roadside  with  no  one  to  guard 
it  save  a dog,  and  surely,  we  thought,  such  confidence 
as  this  implies  a security  for  property  rare  enough  in 
South  Africa. 

Ills  RELIGION. 

••  Everything  in  Khama's  town  is  conducted  with 
the  rigor — one  might  almost  say  bigotry — of  religious 
enthusiasm.  The  chief  conducts  in  person  native  ser- 
vices, twice  every  Sunday,  in  his  large  round  kotla, 
at  which  he  expects  a large  attendance.  He  stands 
beneath  the  traditional  tree  of  justice  and  the  canopy 
of  Heaven,  quite  in  a patriarchal  style.  He  has  u 
system  of  espionage  by  which  he  learns  the  names  of 


those  who  do  not  keep  Sunday  properly,  and  he  pun- 
ishes them  accordingly.  He  has  already  collected 
£8,000  for  a church  which  is  to  lie  built  at  Palapwe. 

HIS  REFORMS. 

“ The  two  acts,  however,  which  more  than  anything 
else  display  the  power  of  the  man,  and  i>erhape  his 
intolerance,  are  these:  Firstly,  he  forbids  all  his  sub- 
jects to  make  or  drink  lieer.  Any  one  who  knows  the 
love  of  a Kaffir  for  his  porridge-like  beer,  and  his  oc- 
casional orgies,  will  realize  what  a power  one  man 
must  have  to  stop  this  in  a whole  tribe.  Even  the 
missionaries  have  remonstrated  with  him  on  this 
point,  representing  the  measure  as  too  strong;  but  he 
replies:  ‘Beer  is  the  source  of  all  quarrels  and  dis- 
putes. I will  stop  it.’  Secondly,  he  has  put  a stop 
altogether  to  the  existence  of  witch  doctors  and  their 
craft  throughout  all  the  Ba-mangwato — another  in- 
stance of  his  force  of  will,  when  one  considers  that 
the  national  religion  of  the  Sechnana  is  merely  a belief 
in  the  existence  of  good  and  bad  spirits  which  haunt 
them  and  act  on  their  lives.  All  members  of  other 
neighboring  tribes  are  uncomfortable  if  they  are  not 
charmed  by  their  witch  doctor  every  two  or  three 
days. 

HIS  HONESTY. 

“ Like  the  other  Srchuana  tribes,  the  Ba-mangwato 
have  a totem  which  they  once  revered.  Theirs  is  the 
daiker.  a sort  of  roebuck,  and  Khama's  father,  old 
Sikkome,  would  not  so  much  as  step  upon  a rug  of 
i/mArr-skin.  Khama  will  now  publicly  eat  a steak  of 
that  animal  to  encourage1  his  men  to  shake  off  their 
belief.  In  manner  the  chief  is  essentially  a gentle- 
man, courteous  and  dignified.  He  rides  a great  deal 
and  prides  himself  on  his  stud.  On  one  occasim  he 
did  what  I doubt  if  every  English  gentleman  would 
do — he  sold  a horse  for  a high  price,  which  died  a few 
days  afterward,  whereupon  Khama  returned  the  pur- 
chase motley,  considering  tliat  the  illness  had  been 
acquired  previous  to  the  purchase  taking  place.  On 
his  wagons  he  has  painted  in  English,  ‘ Khama.  Chief 
of  the  Bn-mangwato.’  They  say  he  understands  a 
great  deal  of  our  tongue,  but  he  never  trusts  himself 
to  speak  it,  always  using  an  interpreter. 

AN  IMPERIAL  TEUTON  IN  BLACK. 

“ There  is  something  Teutonic  in  Khama's  imperial 
discipline,  but  the  Sechuana  are  made  of  different 
stuff  to  the  Germans.  They  are  by  nature  peaceful 
and  mild,  consequently  their  respect  for  a chief  like 
Khama — who  has  actually  on  one  occasion  repulsed 
the  foe,  and  who  has  established  peace,  prosperity 
and  justice  in  all  his  borders — is  unbounded,  and  his 
word  is  law." 

Khama  iiervades  everything  in  his  town.  He  is  al- 
ways on  horseback,  visiting  the  fields,  the  stores,  and 
the  outlying  kraals.  He  has  a word  for  every  one;  he 
calls  every  woman  “my  daughter,"  and  every  man, 
“my  son;"  he  pats  the  little  children  on  the  head; 
he  is  a veritable  father  of  his  people,  a curious  and 
unaccountable  example  of  mental  power  and  integ- 
rity among  a degraded  and  powerless  race.  His  early 
history  and  struggles  with  his  father  and  brothers  are 
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thrilling  in  the  extreme,  anil  his  later  development 
extraordinary.  Perhajis  he  uiav  lie  said  to  be  the 
only  negro  living  whose  biography  would  repay  the 
writing. 


THE  LAND  OF  THE  MASHONAS. 

AFTER  the  extended  article  in  the  April  Review 
of  Reviews  on  Mr.  Rhodes  and  his  Mashona- 
land,  onr  readers  will  be  the  more  interested  in  other 
descriptions  of  this  wonderful  region.  Mr.  Frank 
Mandy,  a member  of  the  Pioneer  Corps  which  in- 
vaded Mashonaland  in  the  summer  of  1890.  gives  in 
the  April  Scribners,  a graphic  description  of  that  ex- 
pedition and  of  the  “Golden”  land  of  the  Mashonaa, 
This  Pioneer  Corps  was  composed  of  picked  men, 
at  home  in  the  forest,  unerring  marksmen,  and  capa- 
ble of  enduring  the  rough  work  which  was  before 
them.  Their  mission  was,  as  most  people  know  now, 
to  open  the  way  to  the  gold  mines  of  Mashona,  which 
had  been  granted  to  the  great  British  South  African 
Company. 

Accompanied  by  the  mounted  police  of  the  com- 
pany, the  corps  struck  off  into  the  trackless  forest 
and  within  nine  weeks  had  fought  their  way  through 
400  miles  of  jungle.  A band  of  road-cutters  funned 
the  vanguard  of  the  invaders. 

“ The  chopping  troop  ahead  was  always  protected 
from  surprise  by  scouts  and  patrols,  and  it  came  very 
hard  on  men  who  hail  been  toiling  with  the  axe  all 
<lnv.  to  have  to  mount  guard  at  night;  but  all  was 
cheerfully  done.  Behind  marched  the  main  column. 
Laager  was  broken  at  four  o'clock  every  morning. 
First  went  the  advance  guard,  with  flankers  on  either 
side  several  hundred  yards  away;  some  six  or  eight 
hundred  yards  in  the  rear  marched  the  main  body  of 
the  advance  guard  with  the  Maxim  gun;  connecting 
links  put  the  two  bodies  in  communication.  After  a 
short  interval  came  the  Pioneer  artillery  troop,  with 
two  aeven-poundeTs,  then  marched  a troop  of  Police 
immediately  ahead  of  the  wagons,  which  trekked 
slowly  in  a double  line,  for  the  Pioueers  had  cut  two 
roads  as  nearly  as  possible  iiarullel,  about  twenty 
yards  apart.”  At  night  each  man  went  to  the  post  he 
was  appointed  to  defend  in  case  of  an  attack,  “and 
at  intervals  the  powerful  electrical  search  light  sent 
its  mysterious  white  bands  of  light  into  the  dark 
woods  around.” 

Notwithstanding  these  elaborate  precautions  they 
suffered  no  single  molestation.  Nor  did  they  exjiect 
any  from  the  quiet,  timid  Mashomis;  it  was  the  con- 
querors of  the  natives,  the  fierce  Matebeles,  that  they 
gnardeil  against. 

As  to  the  laud  itself  which  they  were  spying  out, 
Mr.  Mandy  sjieaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  its  fertility 
and  beauty  and  pleasant  climate.  He  tells  some  en- 
couraging stories  of  gold  finds  and  indications,  but. 
quite  apart  from  the  gold  fields,  he  predicts  that  the 
region  will  soon  lie  opened  up  to  European  settlers 
and  fanners,  and  that  it  will  become  one  of  the  great- 
est fruit-growing  countries  in  the  world.  Already 
there  are  plans  for  a railroad  to  connect  the  capital  of 


the  Mashouas  with  the  sea  coast.  While  there  are 
certain  drawbacks,  particularly  the  fever  and  the  in- 
sect pests,  for  which  the  curious  mountain  swamps, 
are  to  be  thanked.  Mr.  Mandy  makes  light  of  these, 
and  thinks  that  they  will  easily  lie  overcome;  an  dhe 
takes  pains  to  assure  us  that  he  is  not  a minion  of  the 
B.  S.  A.  Company. 

PRINCE  GEORGE  OF  WALES. 

THE  first  place  in  the  English  Illustrated  for  May 
is  devoted  to  Prince  George.  The  writer  says 

that — 

“ From  his  earliest  days  at  sea  Prince  George  lias 
ever  been  a thoroughly  efficient  and  also  a popular 
officer,  not  only  with  his  comrades  in  the  gun-room 
or  the  ward-room , but  also  with  all  the  men  over  whom 
he  has  had  command.  As  a midshipman  he  was 
always  keen  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  render  the  boat’* 
crew  or  the  gun  intrusted  to  his  charge  the  smartest 
and  liest-handled  in  the  ship ; as  a lieutenant  he  was 
always  alive  to  all  the  individual  characters  of  the 
men  of  his  division.  Those  who  showed  themselves 
neat,  steady,  smart,  and  eager  to  fulfill  their  duties 
and  get  on,  he  was  ever  ready  to  encourage  by  word 
and  sympathy  and  helping  hand." 

During  the  naval  maneuvers  of  1889  he  hail  charge 
of  one  of  the  finest  torpedo  boats. 

“ It  happened  that  nnother  of  these  craft  disabled 
her  screw  off  the  coast  of  Ireland  and  was  in  danger 
of  drifting  on  to  a lee  shore.  The  sea  was  running 
high  and  there  was  a stiff  gale  blowing.  Prince 
George  was  sent  to  her  assistance.  The  task  was  a 
most  difficult  one,  owing  to  the  delicate  nature  of  the 
construction  of  such  boats.  He  showed,  however, 
such  skill,  judgment  and  nerve  in  approaching,  secur- 
ing with  wire  hawser  after  several  hours'  effort,  and 
ultimately  towing  the  disabled  craft  into  safety,  as 
won  him  high  encomiums  of  praise  to  the  Admiralty 
from  Captain  Fitzgerald  and  other  senior  officers  who 
witnessed  his  couduct  on  that  occasion." 

The  writer  says  that  Prince  George  acted  as  a con- 
stant and  welcome  stimulus,  both  in  work  and  play 
hours,  to  the  more  lvmphatie  temperament  of  Prince 
Eddy. 

“ Were  they  following  the  hounds  together  as  hoys,, 
it  was  Prince  George  whose  pony  had  to  take  the- 
fence  or  hedge  the  first,  and  give  Prince  Eddy  the 
lead ; were  they  lmthing  together  in  the  sea,  it  was. 
Prince  George  who  was  the  first  to  leap  off  the  ship 
or  yacht’s  side  into  the  water,  and  not  till  he  was 
swimming  around  and  encouraging  his  brother  to 
follow  him  did  the  elder  take  the  inevitable  plunge. 
In  many  ways  the  elder  constantly  leant  upon  tho 
younger  brother,  and  the  younger  reciprocated  the 
confidence  with  warm-hearted  manliness  and  devo- 
tion. 

“ The  undoubted  brain  jiower  that  he  possesses  is 
inherited  perhaps  from  the  Prince  Consort,  as  well  as 
from  the  Queen  of  Denmark.  He  is  known  to  be  a 
great  reader,  of  active  habits  of  mind  and  body, 
punctual  in  the  discharge  of  the  smallest  appoint- 
ments, warm  and  constant  in  his  friendships,  en- 
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dowed  with  a large  share  of  practical  common  sense, 
simple  in  his  tastes,  and,  like  his  late  brother,  singu- 
larly free  from  any  trace  of  self-esteem  or  conceit, 
most  considerate  for  the  feelings  of  others,  willing  to 
learn  from  all,  generous  and  opcnlianded,  yet  careful 
and  frugal  on  his  own  account,  for  bis  private  al- 
lowance has  up  to  now  been  moderate  and  never 
large." 

THE  EXTINCTION  OF  THE  CONSERVATIVE 
PARTY. 

THE  writer  of  the  article  “A  Stranger  in  the 
House,”  in  MacmUla n't  for  May,  publishes  a 
statement  made  to  him  by  a Conservative  memlier  of 
the  British  Commons  which  sheds  an  interesting 
aide  light  npon  the  present  state  of  feeling  in  the  Con- 
aervative  ranks.  He  says:  “Not  only  have  a great 
many  Conservatives  given  up  public  life,  but  many 
more  are  anxions  to  do  bo.  and  are  restrained  from  a 
feeling  of  loyalty  to  their  constituents  or  to  their 
party.  Why  is  this?  I ventured  to  ask  a Conserv- 
ative member  of  my  acquaintance  the  other  day.  and 
this  is  what  he  replied : ‘ The  Conservative  party,  my 
friend,  is  dead  and  gone.  Why  should  X,  who  have 
lieen  in  Parliament  upward  of  thirty  years,  come  down 
here  night  after  night  to  vote  for  measures  which  are 
in  direct  conflict  with  all  the  principles  I have  been 
professing,  with  the  sanction  and  encouragement  of 
•our  leaders?  The  revision  of  judicial  rents  was  de- 
nounced by  Lord  Salisbury  himself  as  a dishonest 
proposition ; yet  we  were  made  to  vote  for  it.  We  have 
passed  a law-breaking  leases  in  Ireland  and  annulling 
contracts.  We  are  on  the  point  of  passing  another  law 
which  will  some  day  lose  ns  India.  We  have  saddled 
the  country  with  an  expenditure  of  between  twoand 
three  millions  a year  for  Free  Education,  which  is 
destined  to  break  up  our  Voluntary  Schools.  These 
are  not  Conservative  measures.  I have  had  enough 
of  them.  That  is  why  I am  going  out  of  Parliament. 


AMERICAN  LIFE-TWO  PICTURES. 

1.  From  the  French  Point  of  View. 

MANDK^  CHURILLON,  in  the  Revue  de*  Deux 
. Maude*  for  April  1 , has  a very  readable  and 
thoughtful  article  on  “ The  Life  and  Development  of 
the  American  Nation.”  He  has  in  view  chiefly  what 
is  now  known  as  “the  new  Northwest,"  the  great 
wheat-growing  plains  of  Dakota  and  Minnesota, 
which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  he  regards  as  typical  of  the 
whole.  Here,  he  says,  we  meet  with  the  primitive 
elements  of  American  society — the  heterogeneous 
population  of  European  immigrants,  the  political  ref- 
ugees, the  discontented  and  destitute,  the  younger 
sons  in  quest  of  fortune,  the  social  failures  and  mis- 
fits, the  men  who  can  find  no  place  for  themselves  in 
the  old  country. 

THE  COLONIST  IN  THE  NORTHWEST. 

In  Dakota  and  Minnesota  the  ranches  liecomo  rare. 
We  enter  the  world  of  corn— an  infinite  sea  of  ears. 


whose  inexhaustible  harvests  feed  the  multitudes  of 
America  and  Europe.  A virgin  soil,  untouched  since 
earth's  earliest  ages,  rich  in  ancient  reserves  of  en- 
ergy, which,  never  having  brought  forth,  can  be  fer- 
tilized by  the  rough  and  hasty  work  of  the  first  comer 
—the  improvised  cultivator.  It  is  this  colonist — Scan- 
dinavian, Swiss,  Camulian,  German — who  secures  the 
conquest  of  the  soil  and  settles  jiermanently  where 
the  American  only  sojourns  for  a time.  Without  pay- 
ment he  can  take  up  160  acres  of  land,  which  will  be- 
come his  own  in  five  years.  By  paying  about  <2T5. 
or  doing  useful  work  in  the  planting  of  forest  trees, 
he  can  become  proprietor  at  the  end  of  six  m<  >nths. 
Just  as  easily  does  he  become  a farmer.  The  soil  is 
so  rich,  the  implements  so  far  improved,  and  so  easily 
to  be  procured  on  credit,  that  a Norwegian  sailor,  a 
solicitor,  a waiter  in  a eoft,  a shopman,  can.  left  to 
themselves,  raise  a harvest,  each  on  his  own  home- 
stead. There  is  no  manuring,  no  drainage,  no  heavy 
labor. 

Such,  continues  M.  Cliurillon.  is  work  in  America, 
where  perfection  in  the  tool  takes  the  place  of  skill  in 
the  workman,  and  for  which  any  man  is  competent, 
since  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  superintend  the  action 
of  a machine,  without  troubling  himself  about  its 
products.  No  traditions — nothing  in  these  Western 
farms  which  shows  any  attachment  to  local  life. 
There  are  no  fin*  lalxmreurn  in  America.  The  same 
men  who  work  in  leather  at  Chicago,  or  iron  at  Pitts- 
burgh. work  the  ground  in  the  Northwest.  On  the 
farms  they  produce  corn;  on  the  ranches  they  produce 
meat. 

THE  RAILWAY  AND  THE  PEOPLE. 

The  railway  system  contributes  to  the  distinctive 
character  of  the  West.  In  Europe  a railway  is  a new 
network  superadded  to  an  old  system  of  communica- 
tion. In  America  it  is  laid  down  over  a vacant  coun- 
try. and  towns  spring  up  at  the  points  where  the  lines 
intersect.  In  Europe  their  sites  have  been  determined 
by  actual  features,  the  course  of  a river,  the  junction 
of  two  valleys.  Here  the  “railway  king”  has  taken 
the  place  of  the  mountain  and  river  gods  of  the  Old 
World  as  tutelary  deity. 

The  inhabitants  have,  as  a rule,  but  one  occupation 
—speculating  in  land.  Their  one  aim  is  to  bring 
about  a l>oom,"  and  with  the  strange  local  patriot- 
ism which  is  their  characteristic,  they  end  by  believ- 
ing  their  own  extravagant  assertions  about  their  dty. 

THE  MOBILITY  OF  THE  AMERICANS. 

M.  Churillon  losses  on  to  consider  the  population  of 
the  United  States,  who,  he  says,  are  “English  in  the 
main,  but  English  awakened,  polished,  guided,  and 
more  easily  moved."  A great  point  that  strikes  him 
is  the  absence,  not  so  much  of  class  distinctions,  as  of 
a lifelong  fixity  of  professions.  A European  is  born, 
so  to  sjieak,  into  a certain  frame,  and  dies  in  it;  in 
any  case,  he  chooses  a profession  at  twenty  or  so,  and 
follows  it  to  old  age.  The  American,  like  the  colonist 
his  ancestor,  is  ready  for  any  work  that  may  turn  up. 
and  has  no  hesitation  in  quitting  one  for  another — be 
may  be  in  turn  lawyer,  farmer,  journalist,  engineer, 
storekeeper. 
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THE  AMERICAN  DEFECT. 

In  America  man  no  longer  resemble*  the  leaf 
•which  lives  only  by  ami  for  the  tree.  It  is  in  himself 
that  he  has  his  being,  not  in  the  society  or  the  city, 
which  are  no  spontaneous  formations  of  obscure  and 
distant  origin,  but  recent  products  of  deliberate  asso- 
ciation. Instinct  and  tradition  are  no  longer  his 
principal  springs  of  action.  He  is  no  longer  an  in- 
strument for  serving  "the  mysterious  ends  of  Nat- 
ure." He  is  no  longer  "naif  and  divine."  In 
America  there  is  no  fieopfe,  in  the  deep  sense  that 
Michelet  gives  to  the  word.  What  more  remarkable 
phenomenon  is  there,  moreover,  than  the  sterility  of 
tliis  race,  whose  decrease  could  not  be  prevented  by 
youth,  health,  riches  and  optimism,  without  a con- 
tinued influx  of  immigrants?  In  truth,  personal  life 
is  pursued  at  the  expense  of  race  life : it  is  too  inter- 
esting. too  fertile  in  excitement  and  care,  in  ambition 
and  effort — too  intense  and  unstable.  All  the  energy 
of  the  American  has  gone  into  the  greater  lobes  of 
the  brain — into  the  regions  of  lucid  thought  and  con- 
scious will.  Among  women  especially,  who  in  France 
have  remained  creatures  of  instinct  and  tradition, 
workers-out  of  the  designs  of  the  race,  handmaids  of 
social  prejudice— the  individual  is  too  far  emancipated, 
education  too  much  advanced,  independence  too  com- 
plete, the  physical  and  moral  being  too  refined  and 
civilized. 

THE  AMERICAN  CONCEPTION  OF  EUROPE. 

Between  the  ancient  hives  of  the  East  and  this  new 
Western  world  our  Europe  holds  a middle  place.  To 
an  American,  newly  arriving  from  Boston  or  New 
York,  the  character  of  repose,  of  conservation,  of 
tradition,  is  extremely  marked.  Europe  strike*  him 
as  Asiatic — Asia  is  only  an  extreme  development  of 
Europe.  Appearance,  manners,  industry,  education — 
everything  tells  the  American  that  he  has  reached  the 
East,  a caste-ridden  country  where  ancestors  are  re- 
spected, families  strong,  the  higher  classes  self-indul- 
gent, the  masses  destitute,  the  administration  pedan- 
tic and  tradition  - bound,  ceremonial  powerful,  the 
State  omnipotent,  and  individual  man  fast  bound  and 
entangled  in  his  environment.  Yet,  by  very  force  of 
contrast,  this  East  has  an  indefinable  charm  for  the 
American. 

II.  As  the  English  Tory  Sees  Us. 

We  have  the  misfortune  to  have  adopted  a republi- 
can form  of  government,  and  for  that  reason  are, 
from  the  third  and  fourth  generations,  accursed  in 
the  eyes  of  the  fine,  old-crusted  Tories  who  write  in 
the  Blackwood  Magazine.  From  time  to  time  old 
Ebony  emits  a portentous  groan  over  the  shortcomings 
of  Brother  Jonathan.  The  articles  are  usually  so 
grotesque  from  their  exaggeration  that,  if  collected, 
they  would  form  an  appropriate  appendant  to  Mr.  E. 
B.  Lanin's  sketches  of  Russian  society.  The  present 
May  number  contains  an  article  on  "Civilization. 
Social  Order  and  Morality  in  the  United  States  of 
America,”  which  will  be  read  with  very  considerable 
amusement  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 


Exactly  a year  ago,  the  writer  complacently  says, 
an  article  appeared  in  this  Blackirood  Magazine 
which,  in  temperate  language,  demonstrated  that  the 
corruptions  of  the  Republican  Government  had  re- 
sulted in  the  United  States  in  widespread  despotism 
and  anarchy.  The  present  article  is  an  attempt  to 
continue  the  demonstration  that  Social  Order  and 
Social  Morality  have  been  contaminated  by  their 
political  surroundings.  After  some  passages  — to 
which  we  need  not  refer,  which  set  forth  the  supe- 
riority of  English  and  British  institutions — we  come 
to  the  urnin  thesis  of  the  writer,  which  is  that  the 
civilization  of  the  United  States  is  not  civilization 
proper,  but  rather  what  is  conducive  to  the  welfare 
of  Materialists.  By  way  of  proving  this,  he  asserts 
that  two-thirds  of  the  whole  population  of  the  United 
States  never  enter  a church.  Even  of  those  who  do 
attend  church  it  is  safe  to  hold  that  most  of  them 
have  very  quaint  ideas  of  the  attributes  of  God,  and 
are,  in  fact,  idolaters.  Children  in  the  public  schools 
get  no  religious  instruction,  and  only  a comparatively 
few  attend  Sunday  schools.  Their  moral  backbone  is 
weak.  The  number  of  good  men  and  women  who  go 
wrong  is  remarkable.  The  children  scarcely  know 
what  gratitude  is,  and  they  will  for  a few  dollars 
blacken  the  characters  of  parents,  or  will  allege  that 
their  parents  are  insane  like  the  unscrupulous,  black- 
hearted ingrates  that  they  are.  But  what  can  you 
expect  from  a country  under  a Republican  Govern- 
ment? 

Here  is  a picture  of  American  society  as  lumined 
by  this  veracious  chronicler: 

“ The  boys  and  girls  grow  up  like  half-broken  colts 
and  fillies.  They  are  headstrong  and  apt  to  take  the 
bit  between  their  teeth:  they  shy,  and  balk,  and  bite, 
and  kick,  and  back -jump:  their  moutlis  are  wretched. 
They  interfere,  over-reach  and  stumble.  The  girla 
are  often  so  perverse  as  in  ‘ pure  cussedness  ’ to  de- 
light in  skating  npon  all  kinds  of  social  ice.  Many 
break  through  and  get  socially  drowned,  while  others 
have  to  retire  until  their  dirty  linen  is  washed  and 
dried.  These  latter  may  have  another  chance,  and 
may  even  do  well;  but,  as  a rule,  the  colors  of  their 
attire  have  run,  and  they  may  be  considered  as  of  the 
demi-monde.  The  stories  of  the  lives  of  unfortunate 
sisters,  some  of  whom  are  inmates  or  frequenters  of 
disorderly  houses,  reflect  unfavorably  upon  the  unre- 
strained intercourse  between  the  sexes,  especially  at 
that  age  when  girls  are  budding  into  womanhood 
and  have  not  mature  discretion  or  strength  of  will. 
The  demi-monde  finds  very  many  recruits  from  the 
ranks  of  divorced  wives.  Owing  to  the  unconven- 
tionality of  society  in  the  United  States  a great  num- 
ber of  black  sheep  of  both  sexes  are  found  in  the  best 
society  cliques.  Soeiul  frauds  are  very  numerous. 
Many  little  girls  are  outraged  by  human  fiends,  and 
when  a parent  tells  one  that  a daughter  of  six  or  seven 
years  has  been  outraged  one’s  blood  curdles  with  hor- 
ror. Many  older  girls  and  women  are  likewise  vic- 
tims. The  total  number  of  such  outrages  is  unknown, 
but  it  may  pretty  safely  be  asserted  that  no  other 
country  shows  such  a record,  even  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  inhabitants.  The  number  of  shootings 
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is  enormous.  There  are  more  murders  during  one 
week  in  the  United  States  than  in  the  whole  United 
Kingdom  during  one  year,  and  the  period  of  one  week 
might  perhaps  be  reduced  to  three  days,  aye,  some- 
times to  one  day.  The  number  of  snicides  is  awful, 
and  repeals  the  fact  that  the  United  States  are  full 
of  suffering  humanity." 

Comment  would  be  superfluous.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
British  Tory  our  American  society  is  simply  beyond 
hope  of  redemption. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
SPEAKERSHIP. 

' I "HE  New  England  Magazine  for  May  has  an  arti- 
1 cle  by  Mary  Parker  Follett.  in  which  the  writer 
seeks  to  prove  that  the  development  of  the  political 
power  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
at  Washington  began  with  Henry  Clay's  accession  to 
that  office.  She  draws  her  material  directly  from  the 
Congressional  journals  and  debates  instead  of  trust- 
ing to  personal  reminiscences,  as  has  hitherto  been 
done  in  writing  of  this  period  of  the  great  states- 
man's life. 

In  1811  the  young  Republicans  rebelled  against  the 
“ cautious  quiescence  **  of  their  elders  and  demanded  a 
policy  vigorously  aggressive,  the  prime  point  insisted 
on  being  war  with  Great  Britain,  a policy  which 
President  Madison  was  too  prudent  and  timid  to 
heartily  espouse. 

••  The  natural  leader  of  that  movement  was  Henry 
Clay.  That  the  position  he  was  given  from  which  to 
lead  the  country  was  the  T lmir  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  a fact  of  great  significance.” 

As  soon  as  he  was  in  the  chair  he  took  up  the  reins 
of  government  with  a strong  hand,  regarding  himself 
not  merely  as  a presiding  officer  but  as  the  actual 
leader  of  the  House,  and  he  let  no  opportunity  pass 
of  expressing  himself  emphatically  on  the  subjects 
before  the  Honse.  When  called  upon  to  cast  the  de- 
cisive vote  in  the  motion  for  the  repeal  of  the  non- 
intemmrae  act  he  was  not  content  to  quietly  register 
himself  in  the  negative,  but  took  occasion  to  express 
“ the  pleasure  he  felt  in  having  opjortunity  to  mani- 
fest his  decided  opposition  to  the  measure.”  His  policy 
was  war  against  Great  Britain,  and  he  so  vigorously 
martial ed  his  forces  for  that  end  that,  says  the  writer. 
“ to  Henry  Clay  more  than  any  one  else  we  owe  the 
war  of  1812."  On  at  least  one  occasion  he  was  not 
above  resorting  to  a piece  of  decidedly  sharp  practice 
in  order  to  carry  his  party  end. 

Onr  first  Speakers  wavered  l>etween  the  English 
parliamentary  conception  of  the  Speakership,  by 
which  the  Speaker  ceases  to  be  a member  of  the 
House,  and  the  colonial  traditions,  which  left  him  the 
rights  of  a member;  but  "Henry  Clay  in  accepting  the 
office  never  for  a moment  expected  to  deny  himself 
the  right  to  vote,  and  to  exercise  his  unrivaled  tal- 
ents as  a jiersnasive  speaker.”  And  whenever  he  ex- 
ercised this  privilege  it  was  “ confessedly  as  leader  of 
his  party , to  push  through  the  measures  he  had  at 
heart.” 


In  his  rulings  he  was  often  arbitrary,  and  his  prin- 
ciple is  seen  in  his  advice  given  to  Winthrop  when 
the  latter  became  Sjieaker:  " Decide  promptly  and 
never  give  the  reason  for  your  decisions.  The  House 
will  sustain  your  decisions,  but  there  will  always  be 
men  to  cavil  and  quarrel  over  your  reasons."  He 
himself  never  had  a decision  reversed,  though  it  is  too 
much  to  say,  as  do  some  writers,  that  during  his  ad- 
ministration the  Honse  was  always  harmonious. 
"The  House  was  harmonious  not  because  it  always 
agreed  with  the  Speaker,  but  because  he  usually  mas- 
tered it." 

"The  new  principles  set  forth  during  Clay's  long 
service  were,  first,  the  increase  of  the  Speaker's  par- 
liamentary power:  secondly,  the  retention  of  his  per- 
sonal influence:  and.  thirdly,  the  establishment  of  his 
position  as  legislative  lender.” 

MRS.  LOGAN'S  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  MR.  BLAINE 
AS  SPEAKER. 

IN  the  Home  Magazine,  a popular  monthly 
magazine  of  very  extensive  circulation,  puls 
lished  at  Washington  and  conducted  by  Mrs.  John 
A.  Logan,  there  is  now  appearing  from  month  to 
month  a series  of  chapters  of  Mrs.  Logan's  personal 
recollections  of  people  and  events  in  political  circles 
at  the  national  capital  during  the  long  period  of  her 
intimate  familiarity  with  the  inner  course  of  public 
affairs.  The  installment  published  in  the  May  num- 
l>er  deals  with  the  |>eriod  immediately  following 
Grant's  first  inauguration.  The  following  para- 
graphs upon  Mr.  Blaine's  election  as  Speaker  and  his 
readiness  in  an  emergency  are  particularly  interest- 
ing: 

“ Mr,  Blaine  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  House,  and 
immediately  confronted  by  a galaxy  of  as  able  men 
as  were  ever  in  that  body.  His  first  duty  was  to 
solve  a most  difficult  problem  in  assigning  the  chair- 
manship of  the  committees  with  such  men  to  choose 
from  as  Logan,  Garfield,  Banks,  Schenck,  Dawes. 
Allison.  Windom.  Holman.  Brooks,  of  New  York: 
Williams,  Orth.  Myers.  O’Neil,  Shellabarger.  Wilson, 
of  Indiana:  Wilson,  of  Iowa:  Butler,  Lockridge. 
Bingham,  Stoughton,  Paine.  Wheeler,  of  New  York: 
Ingersoll.  Cook,  Cullom,  Farnsworth,  Frye.  Hale. 
Jndd  and  a legion  too  numerous  to  mention.  Mr. 
Blaine  was  then  young  and  vigorous,  and  probably 
the  most  promising  statesman  of  the  nation.  His 
administration  of  the  S)>eakership  is,  without  doubt, 
the  most  brilliant  in  the  history  of  Congress,  span- 
ning over  the  most  important  epoch  of  the  nation. 
There  were  then  perhaps  more  critical  occasions 
when  the  great  skill  and  knowledge  and  quick  per- 
ception of  the  Speaker  were  necessnry  to  avoid  serious 
trouble  than  during  any  other  period. 

“ Mr.  Blaine  was  ever  ready  for  any  emergency— »t 
times  displaying  diplomacy,  tact  and  a memory  that 
had  been  nneqnaled  by  any  other  parliamentarian. 
We  remember  once  listening  to  some  deliate  upon 
postal  matters,  wherein  Tucker,  of  Virginia,  wsa 
criticising  the  action  of  the  post-office  authorities  fur 
throwing  out  matter  deemed  nnmailable  on  account 
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of  it*  questionable  character,  Mr.  Blaine  was  in  the 
chair : a*  quick  as  a flash  he  beckoned  some  one  to 
the  chair  and  took  his  place  on  the  floor.  As  soon  as 
Tucker  had  finished,  Mr.  Blaine  addressed  the  Chair, 
saying,  ‘ If  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  will  permit, 
I would  like  to  ask  him  a question.’  Mr.  Tucker 
assented.  Mr.  Blaine  continued  : * Were  you  not 

Attorney -General  for  the  State  of  Virginia  during  the 
administration  of  Henry  A.  Wise  as  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, Mid  did  not  you  decide  that  a post-office  official 
in  the  State  of  Virginia  had  committed  no  offense  by 
the  destruction  of  copies  of  the  .V«r  York  Tribune  I' 
A question  which  Mr.  Tucker  admitted  was  quite 
true,  and  thereby  lost  the  whole  point  of  his  argument 
in  the  case  then  under  discussion. 

“ That  evening  we  were  dining  with  Mr.  Blaine, 
and  I remarked  to  him  that  I was  astonished  at  his 
memory.  He  told  me  that  at  the  time  of  Tucker's 
decision  he  was  publishing  a paper  up  in  Maine,  and 
rememliered  writing  an  editorial  on  the  subject,  bnt 
that  he  had  quite  forgotten  the  whole  thing,  and  had 
never  thonght  of  Mr.  Tucker  being  the  former 
Attorney -General  of  Virginia  until,  attracted  by  Mr. 
Tucker’s  utterances,  it  flashed  through  his  mind  that 
he  must  be  the  man,  and  seeing  his  opportunity  to 
disconcert  and  defeat  him,  he  determined  to  make 
the  inquiry.  Such  remarkable  instances  of  his  won- 
derful sagacity  and  great  ability  were  of  daily  occur- 
rence. Before  the  close  of  the  first  session  the  House 
of  Representatives  had  reason  to  be  proud  of  its 
Speaker  and  to  congratulate  itself  upon  having 
elected  James  G.  Blaine." 


THE  YOUTH  OF  GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 

WHAT  purports  to  be  an  authentic  record  of  the 
youth  of  George  Washington  is  given  by  Dr. 
J.  M.  Toner  in  the  Magazine  of  American  History 
for  May. 

••  As  a pupil  Washington  was  noted  for  his  punctual 
attendance,  orderly  conduct,  devotion  to  study,  and 
his  popularity  with  his  school-fellows.  He  was  the 
preferred  umpire  in  their  disputes,  the  leader  in  their 
sports  of  running,  leaping,  wrestling,  pitching  the 
bar  and  other  games.  From  early  youth  he  had  a 
mental  method  of  his  own  for  analyzing  questions 
coming  before  him  for  consideration,  examining  them 
in  their  immediate  and  remote  effects  and  generally 
reaching  conclusions  that  were  just.  From  boyhood 
he  was  noted  for  sound  judgment  and  ability  to  con- 
centrate the  powers  of  his  mind  almost  at  will  upon 
any  given  subject.  He  early  acquired  a mastery  of 
method  and  in  all  the  affairs  of  life  it  never  deserted 
him.  While  not  demonstrative  in  his  temperament 
he  was  politely  social  and  strongly  attached  to  his 
friends.  His  occupations  from  an  early  period  led 
him  into  association  with  persons  older  than  himself. 

“ He  was  neat  and  careful  in  his  dress,  but  not  the 
least  inclined  to  foppishness.  Whatever  he  made  use 
of  or  wore  he  wished  to  lie  in  good  taste  and  the  best 
of  its  kind.  He  was  fond  of  children,  considerate  of 
the  feelings  of  others,  kind  and  lilieral  to  servants, 
punctual  to  engagements,  circumspect  in  his  inter- 


course with  people  in  general,  painstaking  and  ex- 
plicit in  hiB  business  transactions." 

CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS. 

\AT ITH  all  that  has  been  written  about  Columbus 
’ ' in  the  past  twelvemonth.  Harpers'  still  finds  a 
place  for  a paper  by  Eugene  Laurence  on  “ The  Mys- 
tery of  Columbus.”  As  Mr.  Laurence  can  hardly 
hope  to  add,  in  a short  popular  article,  anything  of 
historical  value  to  the  work  of  Justin  Winsor  and  of 
the  crowd  of  lesser  historians  who  have  recently  been 
studying  this  subject,  it  might  have  been  wiser  to 
have  omitted  the  elaborate  notes  and  references  at 
the  foot  of  each  page. 

By  this  time  most  people  have  an  idea  of  how  very 
little  we  know  concerning  Columbus'  life  and  origin, 
and  how.  even  more  than  with  *•  the  run  ” of  histori- 
cal obscurities,  every  story  concerning  him  turns  out 
to  be  false  or  improbable  or  suspicions. 

THE  PERSONAL  COLUMBUS. 

“ When  Columbus  first  appears  in  the  light  of  true 
history  he  was  a storm-beaten  sailor,  worn  with  the 
toils  of  many  years.  He  relates  in  one  of  his  letters, 
that  he  had  been  forty  years  upon  the  sea.  For 
twenty-three  years  he  had  scarcely  ever  left  the  un- 
steady deck.  It  is  probable  that  he  was  nearly  sixty 
years  old.  He  was  poor,  obscure,  neglected — so  ob- 
scure that  all  the  years  of  his  early  life  were  unknown 
and  unrecorded.  It  is  remarkable  that  no  authentic 
portrait  of  him  remains. 

“ The  various  likenesses,  engravings,  paintings  and 
busts  all  differ  from  each  other  and  are  supported  by 
no  safe  authority.  We  have  among  us  a portrait  of 
Columbus:  it  is  accepted  in  the  European  collections. 
Bnt  his  son  tells  us  that  his  father's  hair  turned  white 
at  thirty,  and  we  notice  that  the  hair  of  the  portrait 
is  black.  It  is  plainly  a work  of  the  imagination.  He 
was  tall,  his  son  says,  fine  looking,  polite,  with  light — 
perhaps  gray — eyes,  aquiline  nose  and  gray  or  white 
hair  and  beard, 

A CANDIDATE  FOR  A SAINTSHIP. 

“ The  Columbus  of  history  is  one  of  its  least  pleas- 
ing characters.  Ho  was  evidently  a sea-rover  and  a 
buccaneer.  He  sold  his  services  to  RenA  of  Anjou  or 
Charles  of  France  indifferently.  A rude,  uneducated 
seaman,  he  joined  in  the  barbarous  sea-fight  off  St. 
Vincent,  and  aided  in  tho  massacre  of  honest  trailers 
and  useful  men.  Time  somewhat  softened  his  luunher 
traits,  bnt  his  earlier  impulses  never  left  him.  Ho 
became  familiar  with  the  slave-trade  in  Portugal,  and 
introduced  it  to  the  New  World.  He  treated  the  na- 
tives of  tlie  new  hind  with  pitiless  severity.  He  threw 
them  into  chains,  cut  off  their  hands  and  feet,  or  sold 
them  as  cannilials  to  misery  and  death.  He  probably 
invented  the  fiction  of  the  Cariba  only  to  destroy 
them.” 


In  Comhill  Magazine  there  is  a paper  concerning 
Leigh  Hunt,  which  is  chiefly  important  on  account 
of  the  extracts  which  it  contains  from  the  corre- 
spondence of  Thomas  Carlyle,  Charles  Dickens,  and 
Roliert  Browning. 
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THE  DAKOTA  TWINS. 

IX  the  May  Harjs-r's  Julian  Ralph  continues  his 
articles  on  the  great  northeastern  lands,  and  this 
month  his  subject  is  “ The  Dakotas,"  with  their  vast 
plains  covering  potential  fortunes  in  minerals  and 
wheat  crops.  He  tells  of  the  four  invasions  which 
every  year  brings  upon  this  land  of  plenty — in  May 
the  bands  of  itinerant  sheep-shearers,  lusty  clippers 
of  wool,  who  earn  $8  or  $S  a day  at  ten  cents  a head ; 
these  are  followed  by  a horde  of  cowboys  driving 
their  Texas  steers  to  the  northern  pasture  grounds  ; 
in  autumn  the  Puget  Sound  and  Northern  river 
Indians  begin  to  drop  down  in  their  dugouts  to  pick 
the  hop-harvest  of  Washington,  and  then  into  the 
great  Dakota  wheat  fields  there  is  an  irruption  of 
rough  whoat-liarveeters  who  move  from  Texas  to  the 
Red  River  Valley,  working  from  the  southern  to  the 
northern  grain  fields  just  in  time  to  catch  the  more 
and  more  belated  crops. 

“ The  certainty  of  the  wheat  crop  is  the  best  gift 
the  good  fairies  gave  [this  conn  try]  at  its  christening. 
Any  farmer  who  attends  to  his  business  can  make  $fi 
to  $8  an  acre  on  whest  at  its  present  price,  and,  con- 
sidering that  he  buys  his  land  at  about  $25  an 
acre,  that  is  an  uncommonly  good  business  proposi- 
tion, in  view  of  the  intellectual  ability  that  is  invested 
in  it.  I use  these  figures  because  the  average  crop  of 
the  [Red  River]  Valley  is  19  or  20  bushels  to  the  acre. 
That  they  told  me  on  the  ground,  where  they  said, 
‘ There  is  no  use  lying  where  the  truth  is  so  good.’ 

“ There  has  never  been  a failure  of  crops  in  the 
Valley.  It  sometimes  happens  that  men  put  in  their 
wheat  too  late,  and  it  gets  nipped  by  frost,  but  there 
is  no  excuse  for  that.  Barley  is  what  the  prudent 
men  put  in  when  they  are  belated.” 

About  1 ,500,000  acres  of  the  Valley — one-sixth  of 
its  area — are  cultivated  at  present,  and  last  year  there 
was  produced  between  30  and  37  million  bushels  of 
wheat.  A large  quantity  of  this  is  being  held,  ac- 
cording to  Sir.  Ralph,  for  the  rise  expected  later  on 
account  of  Europe’s  shortage. 

What  is  at  present  needed  in  the  newly-opened 
lands  of  South  Dakota  is  a system  of  artesian  wells. 
■Water  is  the  problem  there,  but  fortunately  impartial 
nature  has  provided  a marvelous  artesian  basin 
underlying  the  country,  so  that  one  has  but  to  bore 
and  the  problem  is  solved.  The  trouble  is  that, 
though  seemingly  unfailing,  the  water  can  only  be 
reached  in  certain  regions  by  going  to  great  depths, 
and  the  operation  costs  about  $5,000  per  well.  Mr. 
Rnlph  himself  believes  in  a system  of  Government 
wells,  to  be  paid  for  with  the  money  derived  from  the 
sale  of  new  lands. 

Nor  does  this  land  of  plenty  live  by  cereals  alone. 
The  mineral  wealth  of  the  Black  Hills  is  proverbial, 
and  elsewhere  in  the  Dakotas  are  enormous  tracts  of 
rich  coal  mines.  This  coal  does  not  possess  the  mar- 
ketable value  of  the  Eastern  brands,  as  it  does  not 
burn  so  thoroughly,  but  it  is  invaluable  for  home 
consumption. 


HENRY  WATTERS0N  ON  THE  CONFEDERACY. 

HENRY  WATTERSON  is  really  eloquent,  at 
times,  in  his  contribution  to  the  May  Chau- 
lauquan  on  “ The  Southern  Confederacy,”  and  his 
remarks  are  backed  by  a good  sense  which  has  nut 
always  appeared  in  the  “silver-tongued''  oratory 
of  the  South.  His  characterizations  of  Calhoun — “a 
cross  between  the  grand  Seignor  and  the  Attic  philos- 
opher ” — and  of  the  orator  Yancey,  his  tribute  to  Lin- 
coln and  his  fairness  to  Johnson,  make  rare  good 
reading. 

As  to  the  history  of  the  great  struggle,  he  confesses 
that  the  Confederacy  was  doomed  from  the  start — 
that  it  was  built  on  a false  basis  and  could  not  hare 
succeeded.  1 ‘ The  elements  were  arrayed  against  it 
The  casualties  of  battle  were  pitched  against  it 
Illogical,  it  could  not  stand  as  an  argument.  Inade- 
quate, it  was  tmund  to  fall  as  a power.  It  was  simply 
impossible.  The  wonder  is  how  the  planters  of  the 
South,  who  were  so  well  to  do,  and  who  had  so  much 
to  live  for,  could  have  risked  so  much  upon  the 
hazard  of  war.  Slavery  could  only  he  perpetuated  in 
the  Union,  and  the  interests  of  cotton  were  not  im- 
periled by  jieace.  ” 

But  the  especial  point  made  by  the  Kentucky  edi- 
tor is  the  essential  unity  of  North  and  South,  not 
only  as  a country,  but  also  as  judged  by  individual 
representatives.  He  denies  that  there  is  a distinctive 
Yankee  or  a hide-bound  Southern  type. 

“ The  notion  that  we  are  not  brothera  is  untrue.  Tbs 
notion  that  there  are  any  radical  differences  between 
us  is  false.  It  does  not  take  more  than  six  months  to 
turn  a Vermonter  into  a Texan.  The  original  idea 
alxrat  the  Puritan  and  the  Cavalier,  which  did  so 
much  to  distract  us,  was  in  its  origin  an  artful  device 
of  sectional  demagogues  to  influence  a kindred  peo- 
ple one  against  the  other,  and  never  had  any  founda- 
tion in  fact  to  sustain  it.”  He,  of  the  Courrier-Jottr- 
nal,  proceeds  to  give  various  striking  instances  of 
this  transformation,  which  he  asserts  is  so  natural 
and  easy. 

“ THE  CHILDREN  OF  THE  POOR.” 

THERE  is  an  exhilarating  impression  of  thorough 
familiarity  with  his  subject  in  Mr,  Jacob  Riia' 
article  on  “ The  Children  of  the  Poor,”  the  second  in 
the  series  which  Scribner's  is  publishing  under  the 
title  “ The  Poor  in  Great  Cities.”  For  Mr.  Riis  has 
not  only  “ read  up  ” his  subject  and  compiled  it  with  the 
aid  of  friendly  reports  and  statistics ; he  has  lived  and 
worked  among  these  children  of  the  submerged  frac- 
tion ; he  knows  their  individual  names  and  concrete 
hardships,  and  he  has  won  their  sly  confidence  by 
patience  and  tact  and  sympathy.  In  a word,  he  is 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  life  of  “ the  other  half,” 
and  is  eminently  the  right  man  to  have  written  this 
article.  Its  bright  style  and  personal  allusions  and 
anecdotes  make  it,  too,  probably  the  mist  readable 
and  impressive  of  recent  efforts  in  the  field  of  sociology. 

Notwithstanding  the  fine  work  of  the  Children's 
Aid  Society  and  the  wholesome  effect  of  charity  or- 
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ganization.  Mr.  Riis  warns  ns  that  we  cannot  con- 
gratulate ourselves  on  any  decided  improvement  in 
the  general  lot  of  the  poor. 

“ The  menace  of  the  Submerged  Truth  has  not  been 
blotted  from  the  register  of  the  Potter's  Field,  and 
though  the  * twenty  thousand  poor  children  who  would 
not  have  known  it  was  Christmas  ’ but  for  benev- 
olent notice  to  that  effect  be  a benevolent  fiction, 
there  are  plenty  whose  brief  lives  have  hail  little 
enough  of  the  embodiment  of  Christmas  cheer  and  good 
will  in  them  to  make  the  name  seem  like  a bitter 
mockery.  If.  indeed,  New  York  were  not  what  she  is ; 
if  it  were  possible  to-morrow  to  shut  her  door  against 
the  immigration  of  the  world  and  still  maintain  the 
conditions  of  to-day,  I could  confidently  predict  a 
steady  progress  that  would  leave  little  of  the  problem 
for  the  next  generation  to  wrestle  with.  But  that  is 
only  another  way  of  saying,  ‘ if  New  York  were  not 
New  York.’  ” 

And,  Mr.  Riis  shows,  the  unmistakable  tendency  of 
certain  nationalities  and  classes  to  settle  in  rigidly 
defined  districts  beyond  which  they  know  nothing, 
serves  to  complicate  the  problem  of  the  New  York 
poor  and  to  render  its  entire  solution  more  and  more 
dubious.  Thus  the  Italians  crowd  together,  hard  to 
reach  and  totally  unsusceptible  to  any  influences  out- 
side their  quarter 

The  Italian  children  are  the  first  subjects  which 
Mr.  Riis  studies  in  detail,  and  one  notices  with  sur- 
prise how  much  brightness  and  ambition  he  has  been 
able  to  find  in  them.  Especially  in  the  matter  of 
learning  to  speak  and  write  “ English,"  they  seem 
to  be  actually  on  the  qui  vice ; and  it  is  a revelation 
throughout  this  paper  to  find  how  thoroughly  the 
children  of  the  poor  appreciate  the  advantages  of 
education. 

But  until  the  youngsters  are  stirred  up,  enlighten- 
ment is  anything  but  the  rule  on  the  east  side.  For 
instance,  we  are  told  here  of  a little  Italian  girl, 
Carmen,  who  had  been  found  by  the  Health  Depart- 
ment, and  whom  the  King’s  Daughters  Committee 
wished  to  remove  to  a hospital : 

“ She  lay  in  a little  back  room,  up  two  flights,  and 
looking  upon  a narrow  yard  where  it  was  always  twi- 
light. The  room  was  filthy  and  close,  and  entirely 
devoid  of  furniture,  with  the  exception  of  a rickety 
stool,  a slop  pail  and  a rusty  old  stove,  one  end  of 
which  was  propped  up  with  bricks.  Carmen's  lied 
was  a board  laid  across  the  top  of  a barrel  and  a trunk 
set  on  end.  I could  not  describe,  if  I would,  the  con- 
dition of  the  child  when  she  was  raised  from  the  mess 
of  straw  and  rags  in  which  she  lay.  The  sight  un- 
nerved even  the  nurse,  who  had  seen  little  else  than 
such  scenes  all  summer.  Loathsome  lied  sores  had 
attacked  the  wasted  little  body,  and,  in  truth.  Carmen 
was  more  dead  than  alive.  But  when,  shocked  and 
disgusted,  we  made  prejiarations  for  her  removal  with 
all  speed  to  the  hospital,  the  parents  objected  and  re- 
fused to  let  ns  take  her  nway.  They  had  to  he  taken 
into  court  and  forced  to  surrender  the  child. under 
warrant  of  law,  though  it  was  clearly  the  little  suf- 
ferer's only  chance  for  life." 


The  parents  objected  to  have  the  little  girl  vacci- 
nated, because  they  believed  a vaccination  was  the 
cause  of  their  boy's  haring  one  leg  shorter  than  the 
other.  Such  are  the  discouraging  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  many  earnest  workers  who  are  devoting 
themselves  to  New  York's  east  side. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRADE  SCHOOLS. 

IN  the  “Notes  and  Comments"  department  of  the 
May  number  of  the  Forth  American  Review 
Colonel  Richard  T.  Anclimuty  describes  the  growth 
of  the  New  York  Trade  Schools,  to  the  endowment  of 
which  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  has  recently  given 
$.'>110, (MX).  Colonel  Anchmuty  himself,  it  should  be 
said,  founded  and  still  manages  the  schools. 

“Eleven  years  ago  the  New  York  Trade  Schools 
were  established,  to  enable  young  men  to  learn  cer- 
tain trades,  and  to  give  young  men  already  in  these 
trades  an  opportunity  to  improve  themselves.  The 
attendance,  beginning  at  thirty,  soon  ran  into  the 
hundreds,  until  now  each  winter  l>etween  five  ami  six 
hundred  young  men  fill  the  workrooms.  At  first  the 
attendance  was  drawn  from  the  workshops  where  the 
young  men  felt  they  were  learning  but  little,  and 
from  that  large  class  of  young  men  who  are  earning 
a living  at  what  are  known  as  boy  occupations,  which 
have  no  future  for  the  man.  For  their  accommoda- 
tion evening  instruction  was  given.  Then  another 
class  of  young  men  saw  the  advantages  that  might 
be  derived  from  trade-school  instruction  ; young  men 
who  had  remained  at  public  or  private  schools  until 
eighteen  or  over,  and  who  were  supposed  to  have 
been  educated  above  working  with  their  hands. 
These  young  men,  who  were  too  old,  or  unfitted  by 
their  bringing  up,  for  a long  apprenticeship  with  its 
drudgery  and  waste  of  time,  were  quick  to  see  that 
not  only  as  skilled  workmen  could  they  eum  higher 
pay  than  can  easily  be  obtained  in  other  callings,  but 
that  there  were  openings  for  them  as  master-mechan- 
ics more  promising  than  could  be  found  in  stores  and 
offices.  They  wanted  more  thorough  instruction  than 
could  be  given  to  the  evening  classes,  and  they  were 
able  and  willing  to  pay  for  it.  For  them  day  instruc- 
tion was  provided,  and  in  many  cases,  in  their  eager- 
ness to  learn,  the  same  young  men  joined  both  the 
day  and  evening  classes. 

‘•The  multiplication  of  trade  schools,”  says  Mr. 
Anchmuty  in  conclusion.  " will  give  our  young  coun- 
trymen the  opportunity  to  become  skilled  workmen 
now  denied  them  in  many  trades  by  the  unions,  and 
the  thoroughness  of  trade-school  instruction  will 
make  American  mechanics  the  liest  in  the  world. 
Bringing  well-educated  young  men  into  the  trades,  as 
trade  schools  will  do,  means  the  elevation  of  lal«>r. 
It  means  that  n portion  at  least  of  the  gulf  that  sepa- 
rates those  who  work  with  their  brains  from  those 
who  work  with  their  hands  will  be  bridged  over." 

In  the  Strand  itaynzinc  for  May  the  only  nrticle 
calling  for  notice  is  the  copiously  illustratisl  inter- 
view with  the  editor  of  Punch.  Mr.  F.  C.  Burnaml. 
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THE  RAPID  TRANSIT  PROBLEM. 

SCRIBNER'S  give*  the  first  of  two  articles  on 
“Rapid  Transit  in  Cities."  by  Thomas  Curtis 
Clarke,  this  one  dealing  with  “The  Problem."  while 
the  second,  so  it  is  announced,  will  fumisl>  the  solu- 
tion. 

In  the  article  now  at  hand  he  goes  back  to  first 
principles  in  defining  the  relations  between  nrban 
and  rural  dwellers,  in  following  out  the  extraordinary 
growth  of  cities  in  the  United  States  relatively  to  the 
whole  country,  and  in  showing  the  vital  bearing 
which  rapid  transit  has  on  the  possibility  of  eliminat- 
ing the  terrible  congestion  of  large  cities.  Then  Mr. 
Clarke  reviews  the  experience  of  the  great  European 
cities,  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  of  onr 
American  municii«alities.  Chicago,  Boston,  Philadel- 
phia and  New  York.  The  history  of  rapid  transit  is 
a doleful  one  in  each  case.  As  fast  as  horse  cars, 
cable  linos  and  electric  railways  have  increased  the 
ability  of  the  urban  multitude  to  work  in  the  narrow 
business  area,  just  twice  so  rapidly  has  the  demand 
arisen  for  "more."  and  it  is  a proud  city'  that  can 
find  car  seats  for  half  the  citizens  who  wish  to  ride. 

Mr.  Clarke  gives  some  rather  interesting  compari- 
sons of  the  American  and  European  methods  and 
results.  “ The  movement  in  street  and  subway  cars 
of  the  general  people  in  European  cities  is  much 
more  sluggish  than  here.  While  in  Boston  each  per- 
son makes  263  trija*  per  year  : in  New  York,  248 ; in 
Chicago,  including  the  steam  railways.  234,  and  even 
in  Philadelphia,  1644 ; we  find  that  in  Berlin  there  are 
but  1(M  trips  yearly  for  each  person : in  Paris,  includ- 
ing cabs,  130  yearly  trips,  and  in  London  186  trips." 

The  essential  difference  in  the  details  of  the  Amer- 
ican and  European  systems  is  that  in  the  latter  it  is 
the  custom  to  give  the  price  of  a ride  according  to 
the  distance  traveled — in  Oreat  Britain  a penny  a 
mile,  in  Berlin  from  two  and  one-half  cents  for  a mile 
to  ten  cents  for  six  miles.  “ Hero  a man  can  ride  eight 
or  ten  miles,  from  the  crowded  part  of  the  city  where 
lie  earns  his  living  to  the  o|>en  and  rural  districts,  for 
five  cents.  In  any  European  city  it  would  cost  him 
more  than  thrice  as  much,  actually,  and  if  a working- 
man, more  than  that  in  relation  to  his  yearly  wages," 
“Tlie  effect  there  has  been  to  crowd  people  into 
the  middle  of  a city.  The  effect  here  is  to  enable 
them  to  live  in  the  fresh  air  of  the  suburban  districts, 
where  they  sometimes  have  room  even  foT  a small 
garden." 

SHOULD  STREET  COMPANIES  BE  TAXED? 

' I 'HE  question  as  to  whether  or  not  private  cor- 
1 porations  occupying  our  public  streets  should 
lie  required  to  (iay  a tax  for  their  use  is  discussed  in 
the  May  number  of  the  Amin  by  Mr.  Samuel  la-land 
Powers  and  Mr.  Solomon  Schindler. 

A Tax  Would  be  Unjust. 

Mr.  Powers  takes  the  position  that  such  corpora- 
tions render  the  streets  more  convenient  to  the  pub- 
lic and  that  therefore  it  would  be  unjust  to  impose 
ujxiu  them  a tax.  The  fact  that  the  stockholders 


derive  gain  from  the  special  privileges  granted  in  no 
way  detracts  from  the  benefits  conferred  upon  the 
public. 

It  is  further  held  that  such  a tax  would  lie  shifted 
by  the  stockholders  to  the  patrons,  and  would  result 
in  higher  fares  and  rates  or  (scorer  service. 

They  Should  be  Made  to  Pay  a Tax  as  an 
Indemnity. 

Mr.  Schindler  replies  that  street-railway,  electric- 
light.  telephone  and  telegraph  com(>anies  should  be 
made  to  pay  a tax  as  a sort  of  indemnity  for  the 
annoyances  which  they  give  the  public.  “ While  the 
companies  pay  no  taxes,  they  burden  tax  (layers  in  a 
double  way.  For  the  purpose  of  repairing  their 
tracks  or  their  pipes  or  their  wires,  or  of  introducing 
gome  improvements,  they  will  tear  up  the  streets,  and 
although  the  law  compels  them  to  retam  the  streets, 
after  the  repairs  are  made,  in  the  same  condition  a- 
they  have  found  them,  it  is  obvious  that,  in  the  long 
run,  the  taxpayers  will  have  to  bear  the  expense  for 
paving  the  streets  twice,  when  once  would  be  suf- 
ficient. To-day  a new  pavement  is  laid  by  the  city, 
within  a week  a gas  or  an  electric  light  company 
tears  it  open  for  its  pmqxises,  a week  later  a railroad 
breaks  the  ground,  and  so  ad  infinitum.  In  the  end 
the  taxpayer  has  to  pay  for  it.  Nor  Ls  this  all.  Tbe 
owners  of  large  business  concerns,  who  are  heavily 
taxed,  are  as  often  hindered  in  their  brndness  pursuit* 
as  the  streets  are  opened  by  the  varions  companies 
For  days  and  weeks  their  business  has  to  suffer,  be- 
cause their  patrons,  unwilling  to  cross  blockaded 
streets,  will  transfer  their  custom  to  some  other  busi- 
ness house  or  delay  their  purchases.  It  is  for  these 
annoyances  that  companies  are  expected  to  pay  a tax. 
as  a kind  of  indemnification." 

A HOPEFUL  VIEW  OF  THEOLOGY. 

IN  these  troublous  days  of  the  revival  of  heresy- 
hunting  few  people  take  a more  sensible  and  cahn 
stand  on  " The  Outlook  of  Theology " than  does  Dr. 
Charles  F.  Deems  in  the  Homiletic  Rerieic.  He  sew 
in  theology  a science  which  differs  from  other  science* 
in  that  it  embrace*  them  all.  And  since  they  are  all 
a part  of  theology,  no  single  discovery  can  be  mad* 
in  any  modest  branch  of  any  of  them  without  con- 
tributing its  little  quota  to  the  all-including  science 
With  this  beginning  the  writer  must,  of  conrse,  ad- 
mit the  constant  change  and  progression  of  theology, 
and,  in  fact,  he  not  only  admits  but  asserts  and  em- 
phasizes its  living  growth. 

In  regard  to  the  older  Bible  Dr.  Deems  sees  an 
increasing  “ disposition  to  accept  the  development 
theory,  which  accounts  for  ail  the  processes  in  nature, 
not  as  coming  out,  but  as  brought  out ; not  as  the 
product  of  automatic  action  of  soulless  matter,  but 
as  first  put  into  matter  by  a Creator,  and  then  drawn 
out  under  His  instant  and  constant  sup(iort  and  super- 
vision. The  effect  of  this  movement  in  natural  theol- 
ogy is  good  every  way.  It  not  only  leaves  science 
free,  but  stimulates  scientific  research.  It  gives  con- 
sistency to  all  intellectual  effort  in  this  department. 
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and  is  n clue  to  a labyrinth  which  we  should  other- 
wise have  to  explore  by  groping.  It  gives  vividness, 
lifeness,  so  to  s]ieak,  to  human  study." 

Nor  need  Christian  folk  give  way  to  fenrfnl  appre- 
hensions at  the  criticism  of  old  or  new  parts  of  the 
Bible.  Let  the  scientist  veam  for  a spectrum  analysis 
of  the  cloud  which  Israel  followed  ; the  existence  of 
a Jehovah  who  sent  the  cloud  will  not  l>e  impeached. 
If  there  be  aught  of  Divinity  in  the  Bible  no  criti- 
cism can  lessen  it.  “ Whether  the  corpuscular  or 
vibratory  theory  of  light  be  maintained,  light  is  all 
the  same.  Theories  of  inspiration  may  vary  ; but  if 
there  be  a God-power  in  a book,  or  in  a cloud,  or  in 
an  ark,  men  trill  feel  it." 

Dr.  Deems  points  to  recent  examples  of  tolerance 
toward  different  theories  in  regard  to  inspiration,  the 
tendency  in  these  sects,  which  have  not  always  been 
tolerant,  to  accept,  passively  at  least,  theories  of 
Divine  authorship  quite  different  from  their  own 
tenets.  “ The  scholars  in  the  Wesleyan  laxly  in  Eng- 
land have  perhaps  brought  theology  to  a more  reason- 
able form,  to  a more  judicious  union  of  what  are 
called  Arminianism  and  Calvinism,  and  to  greater 
consistency  with  the  Bible,  than  any  other  body  of 
Christian  thinkers.  One  significant  occurrence  among 
them  is  now  reported.  Recently  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don there  was  a large  meeting  of  Wesleyan  ministers, 
at  which  Professor  Davison  read  a paper  indorsing 
Lux  Mnndi.  with  its  views  of  the  Pentateuch,  the 
two  Isaiahs,  the  uncertain  date  of  authorship  of 
Daniel,  and  a denial  of  verbal  inspiration.  He  con- 
gratnlated  the  Wesleyan  ministers  that  their  creed 
contained  no  article  defining  inspiration,  and  that 
they  put  their  faith  in  Christ,  and  not  on  faith  in  a 
book.  A motion  was  made  to  publish  the  professor's 
address.  An  amendment  to  print  it  only  for  the 
ministers  was  overwhelmingly  defeated." 


THE  HIGHER  CRITICISM  AND  THE  OLD 
TESTAMENT. 

IN  the  Review  of  the  Churches  Canon  Driver  points 
ont.  as  plausibly  as  he  knows  how,  what  the 
study  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  light  of  history  and 
criticism  exhibit#  and  exemplifies.  The  histories,  he 
says,  set  before  us  from  different  points  of  view  the 
successive  stage#  in  the  definite  education  of  the  race. 
They  record  their  nation's  history  and  interpret  it  by 
showing  its  providential  purpose.  This  aspect  of  the 
history  is  still  further  developed  by  the  prophets, 
each  of  whom  emphasize#  or  develops  some  particular 
aspect  of  truth  in  accordance  with  the  needs  and  situ- 
ation in  which  he  is  placed.  The  (sx-t#  g]x»ak  in  even 
more  manifoldly  different  strains.  In  the  law  God 
speaks  through  the  human  legislature,  accommodating 
Himself  to  the  requirements  of  different  ages  of  so- 
ciety. 

CASON  DRIVER  OS  INSPIRATION. 

Of  the  higher  critics.  Canon  Driver  says  : 

“They  conceive  the  inspiration  of  these  men  to 
have  illumined,  in  different  degrees,  their  mental 
vision,  conferring  upon  them  a unique  and  exceptional 
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spiritual  insight,  unlike  that  to  be  found  within  the 
limits  of  any  other  nation,  and  enabling  them  to  ]x>r- 
ceive  and  express  such  aspects  or  elements  of  spiritual 
truth  as  were  suited  to  the  capacities  and  circum- 
stances of  each  individual  writer.  A difference  of 
degree  must  be  recognized  in  inspiration ; for  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  manifestly  differ  widely 
in  character  and  scope,  and,  while  all  show  marks  of 
the  guiding  and  sanctifying  influence  of  the  Sjiirlt 
upon  their  authors,  no  reasonable  person  would  affirm 
that  they  stand  uniformly  upon  the  same  moral  or 
religions  plane,  or  that  they  are  each  in  the  same 
measure  the  expression  of  the  Divine  mind." 

What  Is  Stilt  Left. 

The  first  Boston  Lecture  of  the  seventeenth  year  is 
devoted  to  the  exposition  of  what  Dr.  Cook  calls  the 
“ unshaken  columnar  truths  of  Scripture."  He  says 
(we  quote  from  Our  Day  for  April)  : 

“ In  asserting  the  religious  infallibility  of  the 
Scriptnres,  I assume  only  two  things  : 

“1.  The  literal  infallibility  of  the  strictly  self-evi- 
dent truths  of  Scripture. 

“2.  The  veracity  of  Christ.” 

After  all  that  the  higher  criticism  can  say  or  do, 
Dr.  Cook  maintains  that  a sufficient  number  of  col- 
umnar truths  in  Scripture  remain  unshaken  to  point 
out  infallibly  the  way  of  deliverance  from  the  love 
and  the  guilt  of  sin.  These  columnar  truths  are : 1, 

monotheism  ; 2,  man'B  creation  in  the  image  of  God  : 
8.  the  family  ; 4,  the  Sabbath  : 5,  the  severe  view  of 
sin ; 0,  the  hope  of  redemption  through  undeserved 
mercy  ; 7,  the  decalogue  : 8,  the  Psalms : 9,  the  great 
prophets;  10,  the  sermon  on  the  mount;  11,  the 
Lord's  Prayer;  12,  the  character  of  Christ:  18,  the 
identification  of  Christ  with  the  eternal  wisdom  ; 14, 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; 15,  the  founding  of  the 
Christian  Church ; 10,  the  fruits  of  Christianity.  The 
foundation  stones  beneath  all  the  pillars  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  revelation  are  the  strictly  self-evident  truths 
rising  from  the  divine  Logo#  which  is  the  essential 
Christ. 

What  the  Higher  Criticism  Is. 

Prof.  Francis  Brown,  of  New  York,  in  the  Homi- 
letic Review  for  April,  speaks  out  very  plainly  in  de- 
fense of  the  higher  criticism. 

“ If  the  questions  which  the  higher  criticism  seeks 
to  answer  cannot  be  answered  by  its  methods,  then 
there  is  no  answer  for  them  at  all,  at  least  upon  this 
earth  and  in  our  present  stage  of  existence.  There  is 
no  revelation  from  heaven  which  mokes  known  the 
matters  with  which  the  higher  criticism  deals  with- 
out the  need  of  scientific  process.  The  higher  criti- 
cism is  literary  criticism  as  distinguished  from  textual 
criticism,  which  is  the  “ Lower.”  It  is  not  biblical 
philology,  nor  exegesis,  nor  biblical  history,  nor  dog- 
matics. nor  apologetics,  although  it  bus  relations  with 
all  of  these.  It  is  the  science  of  the  structure  ami 
history  of  the  biblical  writings  as  works  of  human 
authorship.  Its  inetlnxl  is  that  of  every  true  science, 
the  method  intnxluced  into  modem  learning  by 
Bacon.  It  share#  the  limitations  of  all  human  science. 
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It  is  fallible,  being  a mode  of  operation  of  fallible 
men.  But  in  regard  to  considerable  parts  of  the 
Bible  it  has  succeeded  in  reaching  definite  conclusions, 
which  satisfy  in  their  main  features  an  increasingly 
large  numlier  of  Bible  students.  There  is  ever)'  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  it  will  go  on  its  way  learning 
more  and  more  fully,  stating  its  results  more  and 
more  precisely,  and  winning  a wider  and  wider  ac- 
ceptance. Of  the  life  and  beauty  with  which  it  has 
invested  the  Bible  for  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
questioners  there  is  no  room  to  speak.” 

Canon  Cheyne  on  the  Psalter. 

The  London  (Quarterly  Review  devotes  an  article  to 
Canou  Cheyne's  Bampton  Lecture  on  the  '•  Origin  of 
the  Psalter."  The  reviewer  pronounces  the  lecture 
as  l>eing  on  the  whole — 

“ In  many  respects  an  example  of  what  criticism 
should  not  be.  In  the  present  state  of  Old  Testament 
study  what  is  most  required  is  reverence  anil  reserve 
of  judgment,  not  bold  hypothesis  or  ingenious  specu- 
lation. That  the  traditional  view  of  the  Psalms,  as 
of  some  other  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  will  have 
to  be  modified,  is  more  than  probable  ; that  it  will  1#) 
revolutionized  to  the  extent  proposed  by  Canon 
Cheyne  is  quite  another  proposition,  depending  to 
some  extent  upon  rationalistic  premises  which  be- 
lievers cannot  accept,  to  some  extent  upon  mere 
hyisitheses  without  historical  basis.  The  learning, 
research,  ingenuity  of  prominent  Old  Testament 
critics,  either  (Herman  or  Germanizing,  are  invalu- 
able in  their  place : they  require,  however,  to  be 
checked  and  balanced  by  the  reverence  which  lielongs 
to  the  devout  believer,  and  hy  that  practical  good 
sense  which  is  supposed  to  be  a qnality  of  English- 
men.” 

Dean  Burgon. 

In  the  Quarterly  Review  there  is  a very  interesting 
article  ubont  Dean  Burgon,  who  was  surely  the  hist 
of  the  Romans  in  biblical  criticism. 

“ According  to  Burgon  every  statement  in  the 
sacml  volume  meunt,  in  the  first  instance,  exactly 
and  literally  what  it  said.  The  seven  days  of  creation 
were  days  of  twenty-four  hours  each,  which  could 
have  been  measured  by  the  clock.  Just  liefore  he 
left  Oxford  in  1876,  talking  to  a young  clergyman . he 
said,  with  solemn  and  affectionate  eagerness  : ‘ If  you 
give  np  believing  that  the  seven  days  of  creation  were 
seven  literal  days  of  our  time,  you  will  infallibly  be 
led  on  to  deny  the  Incarnation.  I haven't  the  tune 
just  now  to  prove  this,  but  rely  upon  it  that  it  is  so.' 
This  was  Burgon  s method  all  over.” 

Dean  Burgon  was.  however,  very  quaint,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  following  story  : 

“ When  a Presbyterian  friend  pointed  out  to  him 
that  there  was  nothing  about  Episcopacy  in  the  Bible, 
said  Burgon : * Of  course  there  is.  Don't  you  remem- 
ber how  we  are  told  that  our  Lord,  before  His  ascen- 
sion, talked  a great  deal  to  His  disciples  about  His 
kingdom?  Of  course  He  was  telling  them  of  the 
necessity  of  Episcopacy.'  ” 

In  the  Contemporary  Review  the  Bishop  of  Col- 


chester 1 >egins  a series  of  |iapers  condemning  the 
critical  works  of  Canon  Driver. 

The  Jewixh  Quarterly  Review  for  April  publishes 
at>  elaborate  bibliography  of  the  writings  of  Professor 
Kuenen,  which  may  lie  interesting  to  higher  critics. 


THE  NEW  ARCHBISHOP  OF  WESTMINSTER. 

THE  Rev.  Henry  T.  Smart  has  an  article  on  the 
Archbishop  of  Westminster  in  the  Revieir  of  the 
Chun-hex  for  April  14.  Mr.  Smart  is  a Wesleyan 
minister  from  Manchester,  and  he  found  Eishup 
Vaughan  was  more  ready  to  help  than  Bishop  Mour- 
hottse  in  the  movement  for  the  improvement  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor.  Mr.  Smart  invited  the  bishop 
to  attend  a conference  on  the  subject,  and  Bishop 
Vaughan  heartily  responded  to  the  appeal. 

••The  meeting  was  held  on  Wesleyan  Methisli-t 
premises,  and  was  presided  over  by  a Wesleyan  min- 


AltCHBISHOP  VAVOHAN. 

L*ter.  but  this  appeared  not  to  affect  the  Roman 
Catholic  prelate,  and  he  threw  himself  heart  and  sonl 
into  the  movement.  When,  as  the  outcome  of  tlu~e 
conferences,  a jiormaneut  organization  was  tstale 
lished  to  promote  the  wholesome  housing  of  the  peer, 
and  I wrote  Dr.  Vaughan  to  ask  if  he  would  allow 
me  to  submit  his  name  to  a meeting  about  to  be  held 
for  the  election  of  officers,  he  gave  me  permission  to 
make  any  nse  of  him  which  the  interests  of  the  society 
demanded.  The  consequence  was  that  he  was  chisra 
as  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  association,  and  as 
I had  the  honor  to  lie  elected  president,  I was  bruugbt 
into  contact  with  him. 

“ Dr.  Vaughan  took  the  deepest  interest  in  the 
question  of  the  suitable  housing  of  the  people.  He 
visited  some  of  the  worst  houses  in  the  borough,  and 
saw  with  his  own  eyes  what  • oiffin  dwellings ' are 
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like ; and  the  result  was  that  he  made  a series  of 
speeches  on  behalf  of  onr  movement  which  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  whole  town,  and  did  much  to 
create  a public  opinion  which  at  length  forced  the 
corporation  to  take  action.  When  I left  the  town  he 
was  elected  as  my  successor  to  the  office  of  president 
of  the  Salford  Working  Men's  Sanitary  Association, 
and  in  that  capacity  he  has  recently  waited  npon  the 
Town  Council  to  urge  upon  them  the  desirability  of 
buying  an  old  militia  barracks  and  converting  it  into 
a winter  garden  for  the  people.  He  argues  that  our 
climate  really  involves  a winter  of  nine  months'  dura- 
tion, and  that  as  municipal  bodies  provide  the  com- 
munity with  parks  and  bands  of  music  and  (swimming 
baths  in  the  summer,  they  should  provide  the  people 
with  lectures,  entertainments  (given,  say,  by  School 
Board  children  and  their  teachers),  reading  and  smok- 
ing rooms,  and  gymnasia  for  the  winter.  Dr.  Vaughan 
is  not  likely  ever  to  join  the  Social  Federation  League, 
but  he  is  in  favor  of  extending  that  limited  socialism 
of  which  our  free  libraries  and  parks  and  Board 
Schools  are  examples,  and  thereby  providing  the  peo- 
ple with  wholesome  dwelling  houses  and  rational 
recreation.  But  though  he  would  move  in  this  direc- 
tion, he  is  not  advanced  in  his  views. 

“ Dr.  Vaughan  is  enthusiastic  in  his  efforts  to  abate 
intemperance,  and  regards  the  public  houses  as  worse 
than  leeches,  because,  while  leeches  draw  away  bad 
blood,  the  public  houses  thrive  on  the  life-blood  of  the 
people.  They  are  therefore,  in  his  opinion,  public 
curses,  which  ought  to  be  suppressed,  and  all  who  are 
seeking  to  promote  this  end  will  find  in  him  a valua- 
ble ally. 

“ Dr.  Vaughan  lives  in  a world  of  his  own,  and 
does  not  concern  himself  much  with  public  affairs, 
priding  himself  upon  never  having  given  a vote  at  a 
Parliamentary  election.” 


SPURGEON  AND  HIS  CHURCH. 

THE  REV.  DR.  PIERSON,  who  for  some  time 
has  been  occupying  the  pulpit  of  the  Spurgeon 
Tabernacle,  South  London,  writes  of  Mr.  Spurgeon 
in  the  Missionary  Review  tor  April  as  follows: 

11  Four  months  in  the  heart  of  this  work  have  satis- 
fied the  writer  that  the  head  of  one  of  the  grandest 
missionary  organizations  in  the  world  has  fallen 
when  at  midnight  of  January  31  Charles  Spurgeon 
entered  the  glory.  Here  is  a fountain  of  home  mis- 
sions and  of  foreign  missions.  From  this  spring  a 
thousand  streams  go  forth  to  water  the  garden  of  the 
Lord  and  to  turn  the  desert  into  the  Lord’s  garden. 
In  fact,  the  missionary  character  of  this  Metropolitan 
Tabernacle  Church  so  impresses  me  as  to  guggest.  a 
separate  treatment  hereafter  when  the  facts  are  more 
fully  known.  But  at  this  time,  before  closing  this 
brief  article,  it  must  be  added  that  such  a man  as 
Spurgeon  was  one  of  God's  missionaries,  and  himself 
a trainer  of  missionaries.  Scarce  a month  passes 
without  either  a farewell  to  an  outgoing  missionary 
or  a welcome  to  a returning  or  visiting  missionary  ; 
and  in  most  cases  it  is  one  who  has  in  this  great 


Church  or  its  college  received  his  first  impulse  to  the 
field." 


Dr.  Clifford,  in  the  Review  of  the  Churches  (Lon- 
don) for  April  14,  publishes  the  following  return  of 


the  members  admitted  by  Mr.  Spurgeon  during  his 
pastorate : 

Year.  No®;  r*od-  i Year  Nu5-  reed. 

each  year.  ,™r-  each  veur 

Estimated  number  1873  859 

of  Church  mem-  1874  509 

hers  on  C.  H.  S.'s  1875 510 

advent  939  1878  ..........  Ats 

1854  121 

1855  242 

1877  437 

1878  894 

1856  279 

1857  216 

1858  231 

1859  217 

1879  445 

1880  453 

1881  382 

1882  444 

1800  207 

1883 449 

1861  431 

1884  426 

1862  468 

1868  427 

1864  486 

1865  497 

1885  353 

1880  418 

1887  357 

1888  307 

1860  477 

1867  413 

1889  483 

1890  379 

1868  452 

1891 gfli 

I860 451 

1870  409 

1871  312 

1872  571 

Total  ....  14,091 

THE  PEOPLE’S  ARCHBISHOP. 

THE  Quarterly  Review  gives  the  first  place  to  a 
review  of  Mr.  Bullock's  Life  of  the  Late  Dr. 
Thomson,  Archbishop  of  York.  The  writer  is  very 
enthusiastic,  and  speaks  with  genuine  hero-worship 
of  his  subject.  Dr.  Thomson  was  bom  at  White- 
haven and  was  of  Scotch  extraction.  He  made,  no 
figure  at  college  in  the  examinations,  but  his  “ Laws 
of  Thought,”  written  when  he  was  an  undergraduate, 
achieved  an  immediate  and  brilliant  success. 

AN  ADMIRABLE  CRICHTON. 

Few  men  have  had  such  all-round  capacity.  " When 
be  conducted  his  own  case  in  the  well-known  suit  before 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  some  of  his  hearers  af- 
firmed that,  had  he  entered  the  legal  profession  he 
must  have  mounted  yet  a step  higher  in  the  order  of 
the  Queen's  subjects.  He  often  lectured  before  the 
College  of  Music,  and  showed  such  a mastery  of  the 
subject  that  the  Executive  Council  counted  him 
among  their  first  authorities.  At  St.  Mary's  Hospital, 
Paddington,  the  students  lamented  that  he  bad  be- 
come an  ecclesiastic,  for  that  he  was  an  eminent  phy- 
sician spoiled.  ' If  he  had  gone  into  our  trade,’  said 
an  ironmaster  who  was  at  the  top  of  his  calling,  • he 
must  have  beaten  us  all.’  But  a more  amusing  tribute 
was  paid  him  by  a sportsman  whose  name  was  well 
known  on  the  turf.  The  Archbishop  chanced  to  be 
staying  in  the  neighborhood  when  some  races  were 
going  on,  and  found  the  sportsman  in  question  a fel- 
low-visitor in  the  house.  They  fell  into  conversation 
one  evening,  and  the  Archbishop  was  told  that  his 
friend  had  just  returned  from  the  day’s  sports. 
Thomson’s  views  on  betting  were  very  strong,  and 
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he  did  not  affect  to  conceal  them.  He  took  the  young 
man  aside  and  pointed  out  to  him  the  folly,  an  well  ax 
the  wickedness,  of  his  occupation.  ‘ I tell  yon  what.' 
remarked  the  subject  of  the  lecture  to  a friend,  on 
escaping  from  an  interview,  -it  is  just  ax  well  that 
that  fellow  went  into  the  Church:  if  he  hail  gone  on 
to  the  turf,  he  would  have  cleaned  us  all  out.’  ” 

HIS  DEMOCRATIC  FLOCK. 

After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  secure  the  publi- 
cation of  some  i>oema  he  entered  the  ministry,  and 
became  curate  of  Samuel  Willierforce  at  Alberstoke 
and  Cnddersdon.  Sixteen  years  after  his  ordination  he 
was  enthroned  as  Archbishop  of  York.  He  succeeded 
in  establishing  genuine  respect  for  himself  and  his 
church,  even  in  the  midst  of  democratic  Sheffield, 
which  was  the  scene  of  the  following  little  episode: 
“ It  is  said,  though  we  will  not  vouch  for  the  story, 
that  in  one  of  his  earliest  visits,  as  he  walked  from 
the  station  with  the  vicar,  the  late  Archbishop  met  a 
mechanic  walking  with  his  son.  The  mechanic 
tranced  at  the  commanding  figure  and  the  resolute 
face  and  made  no  sign.  Tile  boy  involuntarily  touched 
his  cap  in  respect:  years  had  not  yet  taught  him  how 
Ids  class  received  a stranger  if  they  had  the  chance. 
• But  the  Archbishop  had  not  passed  a step  or  two 
when  he  heard  the  paternal  hand  fall  heavily  on  the 
1 ail’s  head.  ‘ If  I sees  thee  touching  thy  cap  again  to 
a parson,  my  lad,  IH  give  thee  some'at  to  remember 
a parson  by."* 

THE  ARCHBISHOP  AT  HOME. 

Sheffield  was  the  scene  of  the  first  nnd  greatest  tri- 
umph of  his  career.  He  addressed  the  workmen  for 
the  first  time  from  the  rungs  of  a ladder,  and  subse- 
quently met  them  in  a public  meeting,  where  he 
achieved  a great  personal  triumph.  As  an  archbishop 
he  was  indefatigable.  Nothing  tan  lie  more  charming 
than  the  account  the  article  gives  of  the  Archbishop 
in  his  private  life,  his  tenderness  in  his  family  and  his 
unflinching  self-sacrificing  discharge  of  public  duty. 
“ What  he  was  behind  the  veil,  how  humble  a Chris- 
tian before  God.  and  how  little  uplifted  by  his  brilliant 
.career:  how  sensitive  while  he  seemed  hard;  how  de- 
vout and  spiritual  while  he  seemed  practical;  how 
liberal,  nay,  munificent,  in  his  private  charities — all 
thin  is  liardly  matter  for  theee  pages,  though  it  hns 
to  be  taken  into  account  by  any  one  who  would 
form  a true  conception  of  what  he  was.  A more 
elaborate  Life  may  some  day  give  his  picture  at  greater 
length:  meanwhile,  we  believe  this  slight  sketch  to  tie 
a faithful  likeness  enough  in  miniature.  He  was 
loyal  from  his  very  heart  to  his  Church,  as  bo  con- 
ceived and  understood  her;  he  was  a strong  Arch- 
bishop; he  hail  a jiowerful  intellect,  a determined 
will,  and  a most  tender  heart." 


In  Frank  Leaf  ie'a  Monthly  for  May.  Mrs.  Leslie  de- 
si-ribcs  a special  trip  of  fifty-two  delegates  from 
twenty-two  press  clubs  in  the  different  cities  of  the 
United  States,  who  traveled  in  a special  train  with 
its  palace  cars  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  and 
liBck  again  in  twenty-five  days,  traveling  8,876  miles. 


DR.  RICHARDSON  ON  CHLOROFORM  AND 
INFLUENZA. 

DR.  B.  W.  RICHARDSON,  in  the  Anetepiad  for 
April,  has  two  papers  of  interext  to  others  be- 
sides the  medical  faculty.  The  first  treats  of  the 
cause  and  prevention  of  death  from  chloroform,  the 
other  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  influenza.  Dr. 
Richardson  says  that  muscular  and  athletic  penr  ■fl- 
are much  more  easily  chloroformed  than  persons  witn 
weak,  sensitive  natures,  with  refined  and  highly  cul- 
tivated minds.  With  the  exception  of  cases  in  which 
there  is  a dilation  and  weakening  of  the  heart  he  doeo 
not  think  there  is  exceptional  danger  in  administering 
chloroform.  A great  deal  depends  upon  the  drynas 
of  the  air  in  which  the  chloroform  is  administered, 
for  the  moister  the  air  the  more  dangerous  the  effect 
of  chloroform.  The  safest  average  temperature  i» 


DR.  B.  W.  RICHARDSON. 


from  60  to  70  degrees  Fahrenheit.  This  paper  is  the 
reprint  of  a lecture  which  Dr.  Richardson  delivered 
ax  far  back  os  1870. 

The  other  paper  is  newer  and  is  devoted  to  the  re- 
cent epidemic  of  influenza,  which  he  declares  is  more 
correctly  called  nuoparesis.  He  thinks  that  it  is  en- 
tirely a mistake  to  attribute  influenza  to  microbes. 
He  has  induced  it  many  times  by  simply  making 
animals  breathe  on  atmosphere  surcharged  with 
ozone.  The  action  of  ozone  produces  symptoms  very 
near  akin  to  those  of  influenza.  After  breathing  an 
ozonized  atmosphere  you  feel  as  if  you  had  taken  a 
very  severe  cold,  you  have  a liad  headache,  and  there 
is  a feeling  of  nervous  depression.  On  the  whole  be 
thinks  that  ozone  or  a substance  like  it  is  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  phenomena  of  influenza.  It  acts  with 
varying  intensity  of  force  in  all  climates,  but  its  action 
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in  more  rapid  in  warm  climates  than  in  cold  : “ There 
are  two  remarkable  facta  which  have  been  generally 
commented  upon,  and  are  truly  significant.  The  first 
is  the  comparative  immunity  of  children  and  young 
people  from  the  attacks  of  the  disease  : the  second  is 
the  frequent  escape  from  any  special  outbreak  of  the 
affection  amongst  those  who  live  in  insanitary  places. 
On  the  contrary,  the  most  common  victims,  and  the 
victims  who  have  shown  the  largest  mortality,  have 
berm  they  who.  having  grown  enfeebled  under  the 
protection  of  personal  comforts  required  by  age, 
mental  work,  or  enervation  of  luxury,  have  failed, 
through  their  weakened  nervous  system,  to  meet  the 
depression  that  has  come  across  their  path.  The 
cause  at  work,  that  is  to  say,  is  one  that  sweeps  down 
the  people  of  all  classes  in  whom  the  nervous  powers 
are  lowest,  so  that  there  could  not  be  a better  test  of 
sound  nervous  vitality  than  the  escape  from  an  attack 
of  influenza  when  it  is  prevalent  in  its  acute  form.” 
Dr.  Richardson  says  that  if  we  could  solve  the 
mystery  why  a man  takes  cold,  and  why  he  recovers 
from  a cold,  the  influenza  would  be  no  mystery. 
Colds  are  the  origins  of  three-fourths  of  our  acute 
diseases,  but  their  coming  and  going  is  an  entire 
mystery  which  medical  science  has  not  yet  been  able 
to  solve. 


WHAT  CAN  MEDICINE  DO? 

THERE  is  a translation  of  a German  article  in  the 
Popular  Seiemx  Monthly,  a paper  by  Prof. 
Nothnagel,  of  Vienna,  on  “ The  Limitations  of  the 
Healing  Art.”  He  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that, 
notwithstanding  the  enormous  strides  in  medicinal 
art  which  the  last  half  century  has  seen,  it  remains 
true  that  neither  antisepsis  nor  any  other  of  the  new 
discoveries  enable  a physician  to  really  heal  a patho- 
logical disturbance,  in  the  sense  of  restoring  the  de- 
ranged tissues  to  their  normal  state.  ••  For  a tumor 
or  an  abscess  can  no  more  be  made  to  go  backward  at 
this  time  than  formerly;  the  exsection  and  opening  of 
them  are  not  synonymous  with  a real  cure.  And  as 
with  superficial  lesions  and  those  arising  from  exter- 
nal causes,  so  it  is  with  those  in  the  interior  organ- 
ism, out  of  whatever  causes  they  may  have  orig- 
inated. In  an  ulceration  of  the  bowels  a case  may  be 
speeded  by  a series  of  appropriate  measures  to  the  ex- 
tent that  further  injuries  may  be  prevented,  but  the 
restoration  of  the  injured  parts  will  not  be  accom- 
plished by  them.  On  the  bursting  of  the  blood  vessel 
and  the  lesion  of  the  brain  substance  it  is  necessary 
to  apply  suitable  preventives  to  limit  the  congestion 
of  the  brain;  but  no  measure  of  the  surgeon  hastens 
the  coagulation  of  the  blood  or  the  adhesion  of  the 
divided  nerve  substance.” 

But  while  all  this  is  true,  the  physician  has  still  be- 
fore him  the  marvelons  results  which  can  come  from 
symptomatic  treatments.  “ In  this  the  healing  art  is 
not  only  capable  of  extraordinary  progress,  but  is 
actually  advancing  in  an  encouraging  degree.  Since 
Griesinger  lamented,  thirty  years  ago,  that  the  doctor 
was  helpless  in  the  heat  of  fever,  we  can  now,  by  the 


cold  water  treatment  and  a number  of  strong  anti- 
pyretics, keep  a typhus  patient  nlinost  continuously 
nt  the  normal  temperature,  Recent  years  have  fur- 
nished numerous  soporifics  and  antiseptics,  pilocar- 
pine anil  cocaine  and  others,  and  the  present  is  equally 
fruitful  in  the  introduction  of  symptomatic  methods.” 
At  present  investigators  are  making  their  particular 
study  the  cure  of  bacterial  diseases,  which  are  already 
under  way.  the  stopping  of  infections  in  their  early 
stages,  and  especially  the  means  of  warding  them  off. 


PIERRE  LOTI. 

The  Latest  French  Academician. 

THE  Souvelle  Revue  for  March  oi>ens  with  an 
appreciative  article  on  the  new  Academician 
from  the  pen  of  M.  Antoine  Alhalat.  While  some 
writers  only  become  popular  after  their  reception 


PIERRE  LOTI. 

into  the  Academy,  it  was  Loti's  popularity  which 
secured  his  entrance  into  that  august  body.  He  pro- 
vided the  jaded  literal-)-  palate  of  France  with  a new 
sensation.  We  were  so  tired  of  country-house  ele- 
gance and  bourgeoi*  idealism  that  the  public  at  once 
fell  in  love  with  these  strange  and  disconcerting 
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book*.  Pierre  Loti  is  just  now  one  of  the  mast  prom- 
inent literary  personalities  of  France,  one  of  the  four 
or  five  writers  who  command  admiration  by  the 
magic  of  their  pen.  The  Academy  has  this  time 
drawn  neither  a savant  nor  a mathematician  nor  a 
financier,  but  a veritable  artist,  a prose  writer  who  is  a 
great  poet,  a litterateur  who  has  put  into  his  books 
the  sincerity  of  a confession. 

THE  ETERNAL  COMMONPLACE  OF  HUMANITY. 

Of  all  human  passions  love  is  certainly  the  most 
violent  and  the  most  natural.  It  is  not  given  to 
every  one  to  experience  love,  but  every  one  realizes  it 
through  the  imagination  ; if  one  has  not  lived  it,  it  is 
not  rare  to  have  dreamed  it.  One  may  make  an  effort 
to  understand  avarice  and  ambition ; love  can  be 
understood  by  all.  It  might  almost  be  said  that  the 
success  of  a dramatist  or  novelist  depends  on  the  sort 
of  feeling  he  shows  for  love.  The  author  of  “ P6cheur 
d’Islaude”  has  subjugated  the  public  by  the  new 
aspect  of  love  which  he  has  introduced  into  the 
novel. 

THE  POET  OF  LOSS  AND  PARTING. 

If  it  is  true  that  what  the  generality  of  readers 
seek  before  all  things  is  emotion,  the  best  means  of 
moving  them  is  to  convulse  their  hearts  with  regret 
and  pity  by  showing  us  love  as  a cause,  not  of  joy, 
but  of  tears.  This  is  what  Loti  has  done.  Instead 
of  the  love  which  ends  well,  as  in  comedies,  instead 
of  the  love  which  is  amusing,  or  furnishes  exciting 
dramatic  action,  as  in  the  regular  novel.  Loti  gives  ns 
the  love  which  comes  to  nothing  or  ends  badly,  just 
as  it  is  in  real  life.  His  conception  of  love  is  the 
result  of  his  conception  of  life.  The  impossibility  of 
love,  the  suffering  that  comes  in  and  by  love  — these 
form  Loti's  specialty,  the  point  which  explains  his 
effect  on  his  contemporaries,  and  which  in  estimating 
him  must  be  placed  even  before  his  intense  exoticism. 
Diminish  the  exotic  coloring  till  it  is  nothing  but  the 
merest  indication  of  landscape,  and  the  charm  of  his 
books  will  still  be  permanent  through  the  deep,  pierc- 
ing pain  and  the  unspeakable  sadness  which  he  puts 
into  his  conception  of  love. 

“TOUT  PASSE,  TOUT  CASSE,  TOUT  LASSE." 

Loti  is  the  great  painter  of  the  things  that  die,  of 
short-lived  happiness,  of  half-seen  realities.  The 
pains  of  which  his  work  is  composed  are  the  short- 
ness of  dreams,  the  emptiness  of  the  heart,  the 
uprootings  of  passion,  the  breaking  off  of  tenderness. 
No  one  else  ever  showed  so  cruelly  the  transitory  ele- 
ment in  love,  the  hindrances  to  a serious  tie  in  a per- 
ishable affection.  Never  had  the  aspirations  of  pas- 
sion been  hampered  with  so  many  accumulated  obsta- 
cles, such  helplessness,  such  sobs.  He  do**  not 
describe  the  failing  of  love  through  human  fickleness 
or  weakness,  but  he  shows  it  set  at  nought  by  the 
irony  of  fate,  the  cruelty  of  things.  It  is  not  the 
falsehood  of  love  that  is  arraigned,  but  the  falsehood 
of  life.  His  characters  love  whole-heartedly  and  for 
ever,  up  to  death  and  lieyond  it.  Everywhere  — in 
Japan,  us  in  “ Madam  Chrysauthum,”  in  Senegal,  in 
the  "Roman  d’nn  Spnhi,''  in  Oceania  (“  Mariage  de 


Loti " ),  in  Brittany  ( “ PGcheur  d'Islande  " ),  at  Con- 
stantinople (“AziyadG")  — the  same  story  of  a love 
between  arrival  and  departure  — a love  with  no 
future  and  no  morrow.  He  jaunts  the  suffering  of 
love  and  pitiless  separation. 

THE  VALUE  OF  LOCAL  COLOR. 

Tliis  style  of  treatment  would  have  been  quite  suf- 
ficient to  insure  a favorable  reception  for  novels  of 
every-day  subjects  and  surroundings,  but  the  author 
of  the  “ Japonneries  d’Automne " has  still  further 
idealized  love  by  giving  us  foreign  scenes  and  foreign 
characters.  “Paul  et  Virginie"  and  “Atala"  have 
already  demonstrated  the  popularity  of  stories  mov- 
ing in  a foreign  milieu.  Loti  has  improved  on  their 
method : he  not  only  gives  us  the  tropical  back- 
ground. but  emphasizes  the  attraction  between  a mac 
and  woman  of  different  races  — a soldier  and  a 
negress,  a Japanese  and  a European,  a Tahitian  and 
a French  officer,  an  Englishman  and  a harem  woman. 
We  remember  the  striking  effect  produced  by  these 
strange  histories  on  readers  accustomed  to  the  Paris- 
ian commonplaces  of  mondain  novels.  How  we 
loved  them,  these  unexpected  heroines ! — how  their 
tears  have  made  us  weep ! how  eagerly  we  have 
looked  into  the  depths  of  their  bouIs  ! 

PROFESSIONAL  MEN  IN  LITERATURE. 

Another  point  is  the  fact  that  he  know*  the  sea  as 
only  a sailor  can.  The  influence  of  professions  in 
literature  is  not  to  be  undervalued.  It  is  a pity  that 
so  many  men  who  have  a trade  will  not  or  cannot 
write.  Can  you  imagine  the  fresh  and  original  sensa- 
tions we  might  get  from  a fisherman,  a mechanic,  an 
aeronaut,  who  was  at  the  same  time  an  artist ! Fancy 
a miner  having  talent  enough  to  write  “ Germinal.' 
an  engineer  producing  “ La  Bite  Humaine,”  a clown 
“ Zemganno.”  What  resources  might  literature  not 
create  for  itself  if  it  became  professional ! Men  of 
letters  in  general  are  of  no  trade.  Loti  is  one  of  the 
first  to  have  a profession  and  describe  to  us  its  emo- 
tions and  its  troubles.  Like  Fromentin  and  Gautier, 
he  is  the  type  of  the  artist  traveler.  Only  Fromentin 
and  Gautier  contented  themselves  with  color  and  de- 
scription, while  Loti  lives  through  all  the  forms  of 
life,  love,  passion,  mourning,  maternity,  betrothal, 
Fromentin  was  a calm  and  measured  classicist — Gau- 
tier, intellectually  a romanticist.  Loti  is  a powerful 
realist,  an  unquiet,  tormented  soul,  who  has  put  his 
very  heart  into  his  works. 

LOTI’S  FEELING  FOR  NATURE. 

With  Loti,  Nature  is  closely  connected  with  love : 
it  is  the  background  of  all  his  scenes,  the  substance 
of  his  Ixsiks.  Very  often  he  dispenses  with  a plot  in 
order  to  describe  Nature  only,  as  in  “ An  Manic.' 
The  intensity  with  which  he  presents  images  to  our 
minds  comes  of  observation  at  first  hand,  of  not** 
taken  on  the  spot,  and  more  especially  of  a personal 
sensitiveness  continually  sharpened  by  the  new  sets  of 
landscapes  and  models  encountered  in  the  course  of 
liis  naval  career.  His  talent  has  kept  young  because 
he  has  continually  had  fresh  matter  before  him.  It 
was  the  want  of  a horizon  that  sterilized  Flaubert. 
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IK  HE  A MATERIALIST? 

The  pessimism  which  constantly  recant  in  his 
works,  especially  in  “ Mon  F re  re  Yves,"  and  the  hit- 
tor  skepticism  which  reveals  itself  in  “ AzivadA,"  are 
sufficiently  explained  by  his  vagrant  career,  his  pre- 
mature experiences  of  the  nothingness  of  Iranian 
passions,  the  inexorable  necessity  of  partings,  and  the 
melancholy  of  the  wanderer. 

Such  as  he  is,  with  his  pessimism,  his  impulsive- 
ness. and  his  fits  of  despair,  Pierre  Loti  may  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  personal  writers  of  our 
day.  Whatever  it  is  that  constitutes  his  peculiar  and 
indefinable  charm,  he  may  be  said  to  stand  alone  in 
literature ; and  it  is  no  small  achievement  to  have 
called  forth  Alphonse  Daudet’s  ejaculation : “ Qiul 
ext  done  rextraordinaire  garpm  qui  me  donne  une 
aenmtion  pareille  f ” 


AN  ENTHUSIASTIC  SPENCERIAN. 

THE  current  number  of  the  Popular  Science 
Monthly  gives  the  place  of  honor  to  a paper  on 
“ Herbert  Spencer  and  the  Synthetic  Philosophy,” 
which  is  not  so  formidable  as  it  sounds.  Mr.  Hud- 
son's purpose  is  to  give  a clear  idea  of  the  state  of 
scientific  thought  before  Spencer  entered  the  arena, 
and  of  the  formative  influences  which  molded  his  in- 
tellect in  preparation  for  the  present  vast  endeavor — 
the  “ Synthetic  Philosophy.”  The  overthrow  of  the 
old  cosmology  had  ushered  in  a chaotic  period  of 
transition.  Men  suddenly  stopped  believing  that  the 
world  had  been  manufactured  out  of  hand  just  ex- 
actly so  many  thousands  of  years  ago.  Science  had 
destroyed  the  special  creation  hypothesis  ; but  science 
had  been  destructive  only.  There  was  nothing  to 
take  the  place  of  the  comfortable  old  theory.  It  was 
here  that  Herbert  Spencer  stepped  in — at  first  ten- 
tatively and  inadequately,  in  such  early  efforts  as 
“ The  Proper  Sphere  of  Government,"  showing  in- 
variable laws  of  social  conformity,  and  afterward 
with  gradually  increasing  strength  and  authority,  un- 
til now  we  behold  him  on  the  eve  of  binding  together 
whatever  of  Truth  we  have  painfully  achieved,  in  the 
“ Philosophy." 

We  have  not  space  to  go  with  Mr.  Hudson  into 
Spencer's  “ periods  " and  “ phases  : ” it  is  interesting 
— as  personalities  are  always  interesting— to  note  the 
vigorous,  thongh  dignified,  denial  on  Mr.  Hudson's 
part  of  the  criticisms  which  place  Spencer  in  Dar- 
win's train,  instead  of  side  by  side  with  him  in  the 
fight  for  scientific  truth.  This  writer  indignantly  re- 
pudiates quotations  which  he  cites  from  our  Colonel 
Higginson,  from  the  Englishman,  Mr.  Frederick 
Pollock,  and  from  the  Frenchman,  Mr.  Taine,  assign- 
ing to  Spencer  the  task  of  merely  grouping  and  apply- 
ing the  generalizations  of  Darwin. 

“ Now  all  this,  to  the  extent  to  which,  expressly  or 
by  implication,  it  relegates  fo  Mr.  Spencer  merely  the 
labors  of  an  adapter,  enlarger,  or  popnlarizer  of  other 
men's  thoughts,  is  entirely  false  and  unfounded — 
ludicrously  false  and  unfounded,  as  the  general  sur- 
vey of  Mr.  Spencer's  writings  which  we  have  just 


taken  shows  beyond  the  faintest  shadow  of  a doubt. 
So  far  from  seeming  ‘ rather  absurd ' [Higginson's 
expression]  to  credit  to  Mr.  Spencer  any  great  per- 
sonal contribution  to  the  formulatin  of  the  doctrine 
of  evolution  : so  far  from  his  being  in  any  sense  of 
the  term  a pupil  or  unattached  follower  of  Darwin, 
we  hnve  seen  that  he  worked  his  own  way  inde- 
pendently from  n different  starting- point,  and  through 
an  entirely  dissimilar  course  of  investigation,  to  a 
conception  of  evolution  as  a universal  process  under- 
lying all  phenomena  whatsoever,  before  Darwin  him- 
self had  made  public  his  special  study  of  the  opera- 
tion of  one  of  the  factors  of  evolution  in  the  limited 
sphere  of  the  organic  world.” 


A NEW  VERSION  OF  THE  FLOOD. 

THE  most  interesting  scientific  article  in  the  quar- 
terlies is  the  first  paper  in  the  fHinhurgh  for 
April  on  the  “Ice  Age  in  North  America."  The 
writer  tells  in  a rind  and  graphic  way  the  story  of  a 
great  catastrophe,  the  nearness  of  which  to  our  pres- 
ent time  is  not  realized  by  the  majority  of  ordinary 
men. 

AN  ICE  FLOOD. 

It  is  not  more  than  10,000  years  ago  since  the  whole 
of  North  America  and  Northern  Europe  emerged 
from  beneath  a deluge  of  ice,  which  seems  to  have 
slain  ont  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  as  remorselessly 
as  Noah's  flood.  The  E<linhurgh  reviewer  says  : 

“ The  chipped  flint  implement-makers  perished  with 
their  contemporaries,  the  mammoth,  the  woolly  rhi- 
noceros, and  the  sable-toothed  tiger,  and  left  the 
globe  to  be  repeopled  by  the  polished  stone-working 
or  Neolithic  progenitors  of  its  actual  inhabitants, 
fhe  gap  between  the  two  races  is  conspicnons,  and 
has  not  yet  been  archseologicallv  bridged.  A catas- 
trophe is  indicated;  and  a catastrophe  by  water. 
This  is  the  conclusion  of  science;  how  singularly  it 
harmonizes  with  the  biblical  narrative  is  almost 
superfluous  to  point  ont." 

THE  ANTEDILUVIAN  WORLD. 

The  destruction  of  the  Antediluvians  who  lived 
before  the  Ice  Age  set  in  was  accomplished  much 
further  back;  the  date  6000  B.  C.  represents  the  end 
of  the  Ice  Age,  not  its  beginning.  How  it  was  that 
ice  submerged  the  world  no  one  seems  to  be  exactly 
able  to  Bay,  but  a great  deal  of  valuable  information 
has  been  obtained  by  the  geological  research  of  the 
present  century.  Before  this  devastating  deluge  at 
ice  set  in — • 

"Trees  reigned  without  interruption,  in  north  tem- 
perate and  Polar  regions,  throughout  the  vast  expanse 
of  tertiary  time.  Palms  and  cycads  then  sprang  np 
in  the  room  of  oaks  and  beeches  in  England;  turtles 
and  crocodiles  haunted  English  rivers  and  estuaries; 
lions,  elephants,  and  hyenas  roamed  at  large  over 
English  dry  land.  Anthropoid  apes  lived  in  Germany 
and  France,  fig  and  cinnamon  trees  flourished  in 
Dantzie:  in  Greenland,  up  to  seventy  degrees  of  lati- 
tude, magnolias  bloomed,  and  vines  ripened  their 
fruit;  while  in  Spitsbergen,  and  even  in  Grinnell 
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Land,  within  little  more  than  eight  degrees  of  the  pole, 
gwamp-cypreases  and  walnuts,  cedars,  limes,  planes 
and  ]ioplars  grew  freely.” 

THE  DEVASTATING  GLACIER. 

For  some  reason  or  other  the  temperature  gradu- 
ally fell  and  great  glaciers  forming  in  the  northern 
regions,  the  highlands  of  Canada  and  the  Arctic  Cir- 
cles, submerged  Northern  Europe  and  reduced  Canada 
and  half  of  the  United  States  to  the  present  condition 
of  Greenland.  Those  who  see  glaciers  to-day  can 
form  little  idea  of  the  enormous  possibilities  of  semi- 
fluid ice.  Only  in  Alaska,  where  the  Muir  glacier 
empties  itself  into  the  Muir  inlet  at  the  rate  of  seventy 
feet  a day,  can  wo  form  any  idea  of  the  glacier  as  a 
destructive  agency.  This  glacier  empties  two  hun- 
dred million  cubic  feet  of  ice  into  the  sea  every  day, 
that  is  to  say  45,000  tons  of  ice  fall  into  the  water 
every  minute  in  avalanches  with  detonations  which 
sound  like  the  booming  of  a canonnade.  The  very 
earth  seems  to  tumble,  and  the  sea  Ixiils  and  foams 
with  the  continual  discharge  of  fresh  icebergB. 

TRACES  OF  THE  ICE  FLOOD. 

“ From  observations  upon  living  glaciers,”  says 
Dr.  Wright,  "and  from  the  known  nature  of  ice,  we 
may  learn  to  recognize  the  track  of  a glacier  as  read- 
ily and  unmistakably  as  we  would  the  familiar  foot- 
prints of  an  animal.”  By  the  effects  of  ice-grinding, 
rocks  are  smoothed  and  polished,  rounded  and  main- 
milated.  They  arc,  moreover,  striated. 

" These  may  be  called  glacial  hieroglyphics;  glacial 
deposits  are  equally  distinctive.  They  are  of  three 
principal  kinds — ground  moraine,  terminal  moraine, 
and  erratic  boulders. 

"The  heights  to  which  the  ice-flood  rose  are  fre- 
quently self-registered  on  the  mountains  which  once 
breasted  its  flow.  They  serve,  in  Dr.  Wright’s  phrase, 
as  ‘glaciometers.’  Thus  it  has  been  learned  that  the 
ice  was  a mile  thick  in  New  England  and  a couple 
of  thousand  feet  in  Pennsylvania. 

“ The  date  of  the  close  of  the  Glacial  Epoch  in  the 
United  States  can  scarcely,  then,  be  placed  earlier 
than  8000  B.  c.  For  it  was,  we  repeat,  the  with- 
drawal of  the  ice  that  set  the  chronometer  of  the 
Falls  going. 

“ The  Falls  of  Niagara,  indeed,  constitute  in  them- 
selves, in  Dr.  Wright's  apt  phrase,  ‘a  glacial  chro- 
nometer. ’ ” 

THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  ICE  ON  THE  WORLD. 

It  was  this  tremendous  agency  of  glacial  action 
that  gave  us  Northwest  America  as  we  have  it  at 
present. 

“ The  inexhaustible  fertility  of  the  Far  West  is  an 
endowment  from  vanished  glaciers.” 

The  world  to-day  is  very  different  from  what  it  was 
in  the  old  times.  The  mountains  stood  higher  and 
the  glaciers  forming  on  their  slopes  crumpled  the 
earth  in  lieneath  their  weight.  The  eai  tb  crust  was 
not  strong  enough  to  bear  the  weight  of  its  ice  armor. 
About  six  million  square  miles  were  covered  with  ice 
varying  in  thickness  of  half  a mile  to  a mile.  Taking 


it  only  at  half  a mile  in  height  the  weight  per  square 
mile  was  no  less  than  two  thousand  million  of  tons— 
"And  the  whole  of  this  enormous  mass  being  ex- 
tracted from  the  ocean,  its  differential  effect  in  pro- 
ducing change  of  level  was  doubled.  The  ice-cum- 
bered land  accordingly  went  down,  like  an  overladen 
ship,  until  it  was  awash  with  the  waves,  and  sea- 
shells  were  deposited  along  coast  fringes  above  the 
drift.  Then,  as  the  ice  melted,  recovery  ensued.” 
The  whole  article  is  full  of  interesting  and  sug- 
gestive residing,  and  is  an  excellent  example  of  a 
popular  presentation  of  the  results  of  scientific  re- 
search.   

THERE  WERE  GIANTS  IN  THOSE  DATS. 

ONE  of  the  excellent  things  about  modern  science 
is  the  extent  to  which  it  is  verifying  the  de- 
lightful old  nursery  tales.  Before  very  long  the  mist 
superior  person  will  not  be  able  to  pooh-pooh  the 
stories  of  giants,  dragons  and  ogres  which  formed  so 
large  a part  of  the  pabulum  of  our  childhood.  Mrs. 
Besant,  writing  in  Lucifer  says : 

“ For  nine  years  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  been  digging  in  various  parts  of  Western 
America,  and  it  has  brought  to  the  surface  and 
jointed  together  some  most  remarkable  relics  of  the 
olden  time.  In  Colorado  large  numbers  of  fossils 
have  been  found,  among  others  the  bones  of  titan c.- 
saurs,  animals  which  grew  to  a length  of  sixty -five 
feet,  and  of  iguanodons,  which  walked  erect  on  their 
hind  legs  with  a strong  tail  as  the  completion  of  a 
tripod,  and,  with  a height  of  from  forty  to  fifty  feet, 
browsed  comfortably  on  treetops.  A Wyoming  bron- 
tosaurus, which  had  considerately  left  in  the  rock 
that  hardened  round  it  a perfect  mold  of  one  of  its 
eyeballs,  measured  sixty  feet  in  length  and  stood 
fifteen  feet  high.  The  mosasaurus,  a swimming 
lizard,  extended,  on  the  lakes  through  which  it  swam, 
a length  of  eighty  feet,  while  a flying  dragon  with  a 
wing-spread  of  twenty-five  feet  is  contributed  as  an 
inhabitant  of  the  air.  Strange  must  the  earth  have 
looked  in  those  far  off  days,  millions  of  years  ago.  and 
it  is  easy  to  see  whence  have  come  down  the  tales  of 
terrible  dragons  and  other  monsters,  lone  survivors  of 
an  ancient  past,  the  terror  of  pettier  times.  All  living 
things  have  behind  them  gigantic  ancestors.  All? 
All  except  men,  says  Western  Science. 

“ And  why  not  men  also,  an  it  please  you  ? Why 
should  man  alone  look  lack  to  no  giant  ancestry  ? 
When  the  titanosnurs  cropped  archaic  Eqnisetum. 
was  there  no  giant  man  to  face  the  giant  brute? 
There  seems  no  reason  to  thus  separate  man  in  his 
physical  evolution  from  the  rest  of  Nature,  and  East- 
ern Science  knows  of  no  such  irrational  lacuna.  It 
shows  ns  man,  vast  as  his  surroundings,  towering  to  a 
height  of  thirty  feet  and  more,  corresponding,  as  he 
ever  has  done,  with  the  physical  conditions  around 
him.  This  view  is  supported  by  the  giant  tombs 
scattered  all  over  the  world,  from  Germany  to  Peru, 
by  the  mighty  monoliths  of  Stonehenge.  Carnac.  and 
many  another  spot,  to  say  nothing  of  the  huge  statues 
at  Easter  Island,  or  of  universal  human  tradition.' 
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In  the  Californian  Illustrated  Magaiine  there  are 
some  illustrations  of  these  admirable  animals,  to 
whose  existence  Mrs.  Besant  calls  attention.  The 
artist  of  the  Californian  illustrates  his  paper  with 
the  accompanying  sketch  of  the  skeleton  of  an  amphi- 
coelias.  The  author  of  the  article.  Mr.  James  Urwin 
Culver,  gives  some  interesting  details  as  to  the  nature 
of  these  defunct  animals. 

“ Imagine  a kangaroo,  thirty  feet  long,  its  back 
studded  with  enormous  spines,  some  four  feet  across, 
its  tail  covered  with  a double  row  of  sharp  spines. 
Cover  the  entire  hotly  with  a coat  of  mail,  arm  the 
mouth  with  a bony  beak  and  some  conception  of  this 
huge  beast  may  bo  obtained.  Its  hind  legs  were 
much  longer  than  the  front  ones,  so  that  it  could  raise 
up  and  rest  on  these  and  its  tail  as  pillars  of  support. 
Its  head  was  wonderfully'  small,  the  most  diminutive 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  body  known,  while, 
wonder  of  wonders,  it  had  what  scientific  men  con- 
sider a second  brain  in  its  pelvis,  an  expansion  of  the 
spinal  cord,  forming  an  object  or  second  brain  nearly 
ten  times  as  large  as  the  brain  proper.  When  the 
Hyjisirhojthus  was  attacked  few  creatures  could  make 
so  vigorous  a defense.  A single  blow  of  the  long  tail 
would  drive  the  double  row  of  bony  bayonets  through 
the  enemy,  while  the  enormous  spines  added  not  a 
little  in  repelling  an  attack.  The  giant  Amphicoelias 
that  crawled  slowly  and  heavily  out  of  the  water  in 
the  direction  of  their  homes,  a mountain  of  flesh 
weighing  posibly  twenty  tons,  four  or  five  feet  taller 
than  the  tidiest  elephant,  and  dragging  along  sixty  or 
seventy  feet  of  flesh.  There  was  the  buoyant  Cama- 
rasaurtis , seventy-five  feet  long,  a snake  in  appearance, 
with  long  legs,  floating  or  wading  along,  buoyed  up 
by  the  curious  srir  cells  in  its  backbone.  Among  the 
remarkable  animals  of  the  time  was  a leaping 
lizard,  the  Ladaps,  that  stood  twenty-five  feet  high 
and  could  cover  nearly  one  hundred  feet  at  a bound. 
To  render  it  light  its  bones  were  hollow:  sharp  teeth 
and  claws  made  it  a formidable  beast.  The  Agathau- 
mas  was  higher  than  Jumbo  and  longer  than  two 
Jumbos  placed  in  a row,  and  besides  the  horns  as  a 
defense,  it  was  covered  with  a protective  armor.” 

On  the  whole,  while  we  are  glad  that  these  crea- 
tures so  dear  to  the  nursery  actually  existed,  we  are 
not  very  sorry  that  they  are  only  to  be  found  at 
present  in  museums, 

KARL  LOEWE  AND  HIS  BALLADS. 

IN'  Heft  10  of  Dieter  Land  und  ileer  (Stuttgart) 
there  is  an  interesting  sketch  by  Martin  Fludde- 
mann  of  Karl  Loewe,  the  composer  of  a numlier  of 
stirring  ballads,  together  with  portraits  and  brief  no- 
tices of  well-known  baritones  who  have  made  a spe- 
cial study  of  Loewe’s  works,  and  who  include  most 
of  them  in  their  repertoire.  The  Schlesinger  Musical 
Institute  of  Berlin  has  published  two  volumes  con- 
taining thirteen  of  the  most  popular  of  Loewe's  bal- 
lads, with  English  and  German  words. 

Loewe  (1790-1869)  is  decribed  as  the  creator  of  the 
art  ballad,  that  is,  he  gave  it  such  perfect  form  in 
music  that  his  works  have  been  the  models  for  all 


subsequent  composers  of  ballad  music.  None,  how- 
ever, have  succeeded  so  well  in  representing  in  tone 
the  mysterious,  the  ghostly,  or  the  eerie  ; and  Loewe, 
when  he  sang  his  songs,  being  master  of  the  words, 
reflected  the  whole  action  of  the  story  in  the  ex- 
pression of  his  face  and  in  the  timbre  of  his  voice.  It 
is  thus  evident  that  his  ballads  demand  serious  study 
and  an  intelligent  accompanist ; and,  though  the  pro- 
gressive narration  and  the  dramatic  action  may  lie  in 
a great  measure  expressed  in  the  accompaniment, 
those  who  do  not  understand  German  will  find  that  it 
odds  greatly  to  their  interest  to  be  able  to  follow  the 
story  in  the  English  rendering  of  the  original  German 
words,  which  are  by  Herder,  Goethe,  and  others.  The 
only  pity  is  that  Mr.  Albert  B.  Bach,  of  Edinburgh, 
should  liavc  made  a selection  and  not  a complete  edi- 
tion ; for  in  the  two  volumes  he  has  edited,  many  of 
the  most  stirring  of  the  ballads  have  hail  to  be  omitted. 
Mr.  Albert  Bach,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  the  author 
of  an  excellent  monograph  on  the  subject,  entitled, 
"The  Art  Ballad,  Loewe  and  Schubert,"  which  is 
being  translated  into  German.  In  that  book  he  has 
dealt  minutely  with  Loewe  and  the  conception  of  his 
ballads. 

The  career  of  Loewe  seems  to  have  been  very  un- 
eventful. He  took  no  pains  to  assert  his  genius  as  a 
composer  in  his  life-time:  and,  indeed,  his  whole 
nature  seems  to  have  revolted  against  every  form  of 
self-advertisement.  That  may  account  for  the  lin  k 
of  interest  in  his  works  for  some  years  after  his 
death.  Of  late,  however,  his  posthumous  fame  lias 
been  steadily  growing  in  Germany,  England  and 
America.  He  was  ..nly  twenty-two  when  he  created 
“ Edward,"  and  “ The  Erlking  ” — achievements  which 
he  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  surpassed.  His  mother, 
who  used  to  amuse  him  on  winter  evenings  by  telling 
him  old  tales  and  legends,  awakened  his  imagination 
at  an  early  age,  and  he  owed  some  of  his  happieet 
inspirations  to  the  Scottish  ballad  poetry.  For  this 
reason,  probably,  “Archibald  Douglas"  and  “ Ed- 
ward," as  well  as  “Odin’s  Ride  over  the  Sea”  are 
great  favorites  in  Scotland.  One  of  the  most  pathetic 
is  “The  Lost  Daughter.” 

Among  the  most  famous  interpreters  of  Loewe's 
music  are  Eugen  Gura,  Paul  Bnlss,  and  Josef 
Waldner  in  Germany,  and  Albert  B.  Bach  and 
Herr  Henschel  in  England.  Each  of  these  baritones, 
is  appreciated  for  his  rendering  of  certain  of  the 
songs,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  can  surpass 
Herr  Henschel  in  “The  Erlking."  Within  the  last 
few  years  Loewe  Societies  have  been  founded.  There 
is  one  at  Berlin,  instituted  mainly  through  the  effort* 
of  Pastor  Max  Rnnze,  also  a noteworthy  contribution 
to  Loewe  literature.  Gura  and  Bach  have  been 
enabled  to  give  Loewe  recitals,  thus  proring  that  the 
composer  is  many-sided  enough  not  to  weary,  though 
a whole  evening  be  devoted  to  his  works. 

Mr.  Massingham's  paper  on  the  Daily  Telegraph 
in  the  Leisure  Hour  for  May  is  one  of  the  best  of  the 
series  which  he  is  writing  on  the  Great  London 
Dailies. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  OPIUM  JOINTS, 

THE  Californian  Illustrated  Magazine  for  May 
print*  a valuable  article  on  “Opium  and  Its 
Votaries,”  by  F.  J.  Masters,  who  has  studied  the 
subject  in  San  Francisco  at  first  hand.  An  added  air 
of  authority  is  given  to  the  paper  by  the  illustrations 
of  opium  dens  and  smokers  in  various  phases  of  di- 
lapidation. These  pictures  are  copies  of  flash-light 
photographs  taken  in  the  underground  joints  of  San 
Francisco  by  a party  which  the  magazine  sent  out  for 
that  pnrjioHe,  and  who.  backed  up  by  a crack  detect- 
ive, accomplished  their  end  in  spite  of  John  China- 
man's vigorous  remonstrances  against  being  “ took” 
in  snch  circumstances. 

While  the  opium  evil  is  a huge  one  and  dreadful  in 
its  consequences,  the  immediate  physical  effects  of 
the  drug.  Dr.  Masters  tells  us,  has  been  greatly  exag- 
gerated. “It  is  a mistake  to  suppose  that  when  a 
man  begins  to  smoke  the  drug  he  begins  to  lose 
strength  and  waste  away.  Opium  is  no  doubt  re- 
sponsible for  the  widespread  misery  and  destitu- 
tion seen  in  many  of  the  poorer  districts  of  China; 
but  the  concomitant  evils  have  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  direct  effects  upon  the  individual.”  There 
are  degrees  of  opium,  and  the  iiennrious  Chinaman 
cau  often  only  afford  to  smoke  a vile  adulteration, 
which  is  doubly  ruinous. 

Dr.  Masters  describes  in  very  interesting  detail  the 
manner  of  carrying  on  the  San  Francisco  joints,  of 
which' there  are  a great  number;  “ la  China  the  most 
unbiased  and  trustworthy  opinions  give  thirty  per 
cent,  of  those  who  are  addicted  to  the  habit  and  ten 
per  cent,  of  confirmed  opium  sots.  I am  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  same  figures  will  hold  good  for  the 
Chinese  in  San  Francisco,  though  Colonel  Bee,  the 
Chinese  Consul,  places  the  percentage  mnch  lower." 

Nor  is  it  only  the  Chinese  who  use  the  demoralizing 
drug.  The  vice  is  spreading  among  Americans  to  a 
serious  extent.  But  they  do  not  go  to  the  joints.  “ If 
done  at  all,"  says  Dr.  Masters,  “it  must  be  very  se- 
cretly. The  movements  of  white  people  about  China- 
town are  so  carefully  watched,  and  the  different  hells 
under  almost  half-hourly  surveillance,  that  it  would 
be  im]>ossible  for  them  to  frequent  these  places  with- 
out soon  attracting  the  attention  of  the  police.  There 
is  plenty  of  smoking  done  by  American  people,  but  it 
is  carried  on  in  private  houses  or  in  rooms  secretly 
kept  by  white  people." 

Notwithstanding  the  constant  increase  of  the  tax 
on  opium  it  continues  to  come  into  the  country  in 
greater  and  greater  quantities;  and  last  year,  under 
the  |12  per  pound  tax  of  the  McKinley  tariff,  the  im- 
isirtations  amounted  to  63,189  pounds  of  prepared 
opium.  Crude  opium  is  not  imported  in  such  a pro- 
iwrtion  as  formerly,  because  the  heavy  duties  make 
it  impossible  to  manufacture  or  “cook”  the  product 
in  this  country  and  compete  with  the  foreign  prepared 
variety.  But  this  fact  fosters  numerous  illicit  estab- 
lishments, which  now  and  then  come  to  light. 

In  San  Francisco  a city  ordinance  attempts  to  regu- 
late* the  selling  of  smoking  opium  by  a high  license  pro- 
portional to  the  gross  business  done,  and  in  1889  another 


ordinance  made  it  “ illegal  to  sell  any  extract  of  opium 
except  on  a written  order  of  a practicing  physician, 
and  requiring  that  the  amounts  sold,  with  the  name, 
sex,  color  and  residence  of  the  purchaser,  and  the 
name  of  the  prescribing  physician,  be  entered  in  a 
book.  The  City  Council  thus  passes  an  ordinance 
practically  declaring  a business  illegal  which  it  has 
already  legalized,  and  from  which  it  is  not  ashamed 
to  draw  a revenue.” 

The  right  way  to  deal  with  the  problem.  Dr.  Mas- 
ters thinks,  is  to  follow  the  advice  of  the  better  class 
of  Chinese,  and  remove  prepared  opium  from  the 
tariff  list,  declare  it  contraband,  and  confiscate  it 
wherever  found. 

••  For  the  last  thirty  years,”  he  says,  “ from  pulpit, 
platform  and  press,  we  have  been  thundering  denun- 
ciations against  Great  Britain  for  importing  crude 
opium  into  China  and  deriving  a revenue  therefrom, 
which  some  have  called  a revenue  of  blood,  and  yet 
during  the  last  eight  years  we  have  been  importing,  at 
this  port  alone,  half  a million  pounds  of  opinm,  pre- 
pare*! only  for  smoking  purposes,  and  which  have 
brought  to  our  national  treasury  a revenue  drawn 
from  human  vice  amounting  to  five  millions  of  dol- 
lars. Yet  this  is  only  for  the  last  eight  years,  and 
this  a period,  it  will  be  observed,  marked  by  the  ex- 
action of  heavy  import  duties,  and  added  to  this  a 
steadily  decreasing  Chinese  population.” 

The  disgusting  and  horrible  effects  of  regular  opium 
smoking  are  too  well  known  already,  and  that  part  of 
the  article  before  us  which  deals  with  them  scarcely 
adds  to  the  reputation  of  the  pernicious  drug.  But 
the  thought  of  the  introduction  of  the  habit  among 
Americans  must  be  a potent  factor  in  oar  “ Chinese 
Question,"  and  it  is  an  added  reason  why  that  prob- 
lem must  be  largely  solved  by  the  Americans  of  the 
Pacific  Coast. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS. 

THE  most  striking  paper  in  the  New  England 
Magazine  for  May  is  on  the  “ Progress  of  the 
American  Republics,"  by  William  Eleroy  Curtis.  He 
sp'aks  of  the  oft-proposed  inter-continental  railway 
which  Mr.  Hinton  R.  Helper  tried  so  hard  and  so 
vainly  to  “ boom  " thirteen  years  ago.  “ Whoever 
builds  this  road  will  hold  the  key  to  the  treasures 
stored  in  the  heart  of  the  Southern  continent,  and 
their  value  has  furnished  food  for  three  centuries  of 
fable.  A section  of  country  as  large  as  that  which 
spteads  between  the  Mississippi  river  and  the  Pacific 
(icean  lire  there  unoccupied  and  almost  unexplored. 
On  its  Ixirders  are  rich  agricultural  lands,  fine  ranges, 
the  greatest  timber  resources  in  the  world,  and  the 
silver  and  gold  mines  of  Bolivia,  Peru  and  Ecuador. 
What  exists  within  this  unknown  country  is.  of  course, 
only  a subject  of  speculation,  but  the  further  man 
has  gone  the  greater  has  been  his  wonder.” 
Concerning  our  recent  reciprocity  arrangements, 
Mr.  Curtis  says;  “ The  greatest  expectations  are  based 
upon  the  opening  of  the  markets  of  Mexico,  Central 
and  South  America,  and  the  West  Indies,  to  our  man- 
ufactured goods.  The  annual  imports  of  the  50,000.- 
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000  of  people  that  comprise  the  countries  and  colonies 
south  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Rio  Grande 
average  about  $800,000,000,  and  the  greater  part  of 
this  total  is  represented  by  manufactured  articles. 
The  Latin-American  people  have  never  been  and 
never  will  be  extensively  engaged  in  mechanical  pur- 
suits. They  must  continue  to  buy  their  bread,  their 
wearing  apparel,  their  household  utensils  and  equip- 
ments, their  railway  supplies,  their  machinery  and 
implements,  and  every  other  form  of  manufactured 
goods ; and  the  factories  of  the  United  States  can 
furnish  these  articles  as  well  as  the  factories  of 
Europe.” 

A FRENCH  CRITICISM  OF  RUDYARD  KIPLING. 

MW.  BENTZON  in  the  Revue  ilex  Deux  Mtm- 
. dee  for  April  1 gives  an  interesting  summary 
and  criticism  of  “The  Light  that  Failed."  “It  is 
only  for  the  last  two  or  three  years,"  he  says,  “that 
Rudyard  Kipling's  name  has  been  known,  and  he 
is  already  celebrated.  His  short  sketches,  full  of 
manly  energy,  fire,  and  descriptive  and  dramatic 
power,  have  interested  hundreds  of  readers  in  Anglo- 
Indian  life;  just  as  Bret  Harte's  no  less  sober  and  no 
less  richly-colored  pictures  had  interested  the  whole 
world  in  California.  Rudyard  Kipling  possesses,  in 
common  with  Bret  Harte,  the  rare  merit  of  having 
thoroughly  seen  and  closely  observed  what  he  paints. 
From  his  childhood  he  has  been  in  contact  with  the 
natives,  the  soldiers,  the  officers,  the  civil  function- 
aries, who  have  furnished  him  with  indisputable  new 
types. 

Imprudent  admirers  have  so  far  exaggerated  their 
enthusiasm  as  to  couple  with  the  great  name  of 
Dickens  the  name  of  this  young  man  of  twenty-three. 
The  comparison  cannot  possibly  be  maintained;  for, 
so  far  from  like  Dickens  letting  his  personality  be 
lost  in  that  of  his  characters,  Rudyard  Kipling  ex- 
hibits to  a greater  degree  than  any  other  artist  of  his 
age  and  standing  the  hypertrophy  of  the  Ego.  He 
is  always  perceptible  behind  his  heroes;  he  likes  to 
lend  them  his  own  characteristic  qualities,  among 
which  distrust  of  his  own  powers  cannot  be  reck- 
oned. Moreover,  he  shows  no  solicitude  for  the  crea- 
tion of  sympathetic  characters;  truth — a truth  which 
is  often  brutal — is  the  only  end  he  pursues.  But  he 
has  some  verve,  much  humor,  and  even  wit  ( “beau- 
coup  efhumeur  et  tneme  dexprit."  M.  Bentzon  must 
be  responsible  for  the  relative  estimate  of  the  facul- 
ties ! ),  an  easy,  naturally  incisive  style,  and  a vivacity 
in  dialogue  which  makes  his  military  household  in 
“The  Gadsbys”  suggest  the  households  of  Gyp. 
Perhaps  this  is  why  it  would  be  quite  superfluous  to 
translate  into  French  those  piquant  scenes. 

As  to  his  short  tales,  complete  in  a few  pages,  such 
as  “The  Taking  of  Lung-tung-pen,”  or  “The  Man 
who  would  be  a King,”  they  simply  defy  translation. 
Mnlvaney,  in  French,  would  lose  all  his  freedom  of 
motion — he  would  be  frozen  and  petrified,  as  much 
as  his  compatriot  Came  ham,  the  extraordinary  vaga- 
bond who  returns  from  Kafiristan  with  Dravot’s 
crowned  head  in  a sack.  Never  has  fancy  been  car- 


ried further  than  in  this  last  story;  never  have  the 
wnndcrings  of  a drunkard  appeared,  in  spite  of  all,  so 
probable;  but  if  one  were  to  touch  this  fragile  tissue 
of  alcoholic  dreams  it  would  break  like  the  wing  of 
a butterfly  if  roughly  seized. 

“The  Light  that  Failed,”  M.  Bentzon  concludes, 
though  less  successful  artistically  than  Kipling’s 
shorter  pieces,  is  none  the  less  a work  full  of  passion 
and  intense  life.  However  highly  we  may  value 
the  short  story,  when  it  is  good,  we  are  grateful  to 
the  artist  who  excels  in  it  when  he  tries  another 
branch.  We  congratulate  him  especially  on  the  fact 
that  he  has  not  depended  entirely  on  the  charm  of 
exoticism,  and  made  it  his  only  object  to  astonish  ns 
with  strange  facts  brought  from  a distance.  The 
heroic-comic  adventures  of  Mulvaney  are  principally 
dedicated  to  the  English  army;  but  Dick's  dear- 
bought  pride,  and  Maude's  unconscious  selfishness, 
love,  grief  and  pity,  are  of  all  countries.  Everywhere 
the  play  of  passion  is  the  same,  and  from  north  to 
south,  from  east  to  west,  man  is  interested  in  the 
truly  human,  without  caring  excessively  for  the 
“picturesque"  and  the  “exceptional.” 


THE  TEACHING  OF  LONDON. 

TWO  articles  on  the  teaching  of  London  appear 
in  the  May  Contemporary  Rerierr.  Mr.  H.  L. 
Smith  puts  forward  a scheme  of  technical  instruction; 
he  suggests  to  the  London  County  Council  the  ad- 
visability of  endeavoring  to  bring  up  London  to  the 
level  of  Birmingham  in  the  matter  of  secondary  classes 
and  technical  instruction.  Mr.  Smith  thinks  that 
the  organization  of  the  continuation  of  education  is 
by  far  the  most  pressing  want  of  London.  After 
providing  for  making  the  secondary  classes  efficient, 
and  establishing  continuation  scholarships,  he  would 
have  the  County  Council  connect  its  network  of 
secondary  classes  with  the  higher  technical  colleges. 
He  would  hand  over  £10,000  to  provide  for  technical 
and  scientific  instruction  in  the  evening  classes.  The 
series  of  trade  classes  should  be  multiplied  and  recog- 
nized as  a necessary  part  of  industrial  training.  The 
kernel  of  Mr.  Smith's  scheme  is  the  creation  of  ad- 
visory committees  or  “faculties”  who  would  watch 
over  and  report  upon  the  work  done  in  the  various 
schools  and  colleges.  In  order  to  get  the  best  work 
of  these  faculties,  they  might  be  paid  reasonable  fees 
for  loss  of  time. 

Mr.  Bunting,  editor  of  the  Contemporary,  pleads 
for  the  establishment  of  a popular  university  in  Lon- 
don : 

“ There  are  plenty  of  buildings  which  can  be  util- 
ized; what  is  wanting  is  good  organization,  a central 
authority,  skilled,  determined,  and  endowed,  which 
Hhall  inspire,  regulate,  and  extend  all  this  scattered 
work— an  Educational  Council  for  London.  The  sug- 
gestion put  forward  in  this  paper  is  that  such  a Coun- 
cil should  not  be  a separate  body,  but  the  University 
itself.  Some  persons,  taking  too  academic  a view, 
may  he  startled  at  such  a proposal.  A good  thing, 
they  will  say.  but  not  a University.” 


WILLIAM  DHAN  HOWF.LLS, 

THE  COSMOPOLITAN  MAGAZINES  NEW  EDITOR. 
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THE  COSMOPOLITAN  MAGAZINE, — ITS  METHODS 
AND  ITS  EDITORS. 


THR  last  month  was  an  eventful  one  in  the  not  un- 
eventful history  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Magazine,  in 
that  it  saw  the  first  result  of  Mr.  Howells’  editorship. 
That  bright  monthly  had  already  won  much  favorable 
attention  by  the  plucky  race  it 
has  run  with  its  older  rivals  in 
the  field  of  esthetic  periodical  lit- 
erature. With  Mr.  Howells  on  its 
literary  staff  it  challenges  the  at- 
tention anew.  For,  while  the 
work  of  our  novelist  does  not  ap- 
peal to  just  those  sides  of  human 
nature  which  would  respond  with 
universal  and  rhapsodic  hero- 
worship,  it  remains  incontestably 
true  that  he  represents,  bettor 
than  any  other  living  man,  to  the 
American-at-large  the  highest 
point  of  our  literary  culture.  If 
clever  people  across  large  bodies 
of  water  made  leading  remarks 
about  our  literature,  or  the  lack 
of  it,  it  was  the  “ Editor’s  Study” 
that  we  Invoked  to  find  out  how 
much  we  might  palliate  of  those 
unpleasant  reflections,  or  what, 
under  the  circumstances,  was  the 
best  international  repartee. 

In  short,  it  is  in  some  Sense  an 
affair  of  national  importance  when 
the  author  of  “ Silas  Lapham  ” as- 
:iodatee  himself  with  the  conduct 
of  one  of  our  “chief  magazines.” 

A STRUGGLING  INFANCY. 

It  has  been  a comparatively 
short  time  since  the  Cosmopolit an 
became  any  serious  candidate  for 
this  last  title.  Only  three  years 
ago  it  was  that  Mr.  Walker  bought 
the  magazine  from  Joseph  N.  Hal- 
lock,  who,  os  Allan  Fonuan  says 
in  the  Journalist  “ keeps  a sort 
of  literary  graveyard  in  which  an* 
buried  the  remains  of  Our  Con- 
tinent, the  Manhattan,  and  other 
ambitious  but  unsuccessful  publi- 
cations.” Mr.  Hallock  hud  spent 
a good-sized  fortune  in  achieving 
a subscription  list  of  1,200.  Nor 
was  he  the  first  to  try  his  hand  at 
the  Cosmopolitan;  before  his  era  Messrs.  Schlict  and  Field 
had  profited — in  wisdom — by  an  instructive  experience 
with  this  property,  which  proved  to  be  quite  as  much  of 
a white  elephant  in  Rochester  as  in  New  York. 


JOHN  BRISBEN  WALKER. 


Mr.  Walker  brought  a unique  experience  to  bear  on  the 
problem  of  keeping  within  bounds  this  prodigious  con- 
sumer of  resources  He  was  not  a publisher  nor  a maga- 


zinist  by  profession.  But  he  was  pretty  much  everything 
else. 

From  West  Point  he  had  gone  to  service  m China  and 
Japan  — perhaps  a reason  for  his  shifty  management  of 
white  elephants  ! — he  had  conducted  business  operations 
in  the  Kanawha  Valley,  had  lost  all  the  sinews  of  war  in 
the  *78  panic,  and  had  turned  journalist  and  editor  of  a 


JOHN  BK1SBEN  WALKER. 

daily  paper ; he  had  been  elected  to  Congress ; he  had 
token  a plunge  — not  futile  — into  the  “ Greater  America  ” 
of  the  West,  and  had  donned  overalls  to  Work  with  the 
tough  "hands”  on  his  Colorado  alfalfa  farm.  Alfalfa 
was  a decided  success ; not  so  much  so,  however,  as  to 
keep  his  restless  nerves  from  taking  further  exercise  in 
an  engineering  scheme  by  which  broad  tracts  of  land 
were  reclaimed  from  the  Platte  River.  These  divert tse- 
ments  were  varied  with  real-estate  operations  at  Denver 
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on  a daring  scale,  and  in  1888  he  re  turned  to  the  East  far 
more  than  recuperated  in  fortune. 

HIH  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 

Men  of  these  antecedents  do  not  do  things  in  a half- 
hearted way.  The  wide  knowledge  of  men  and  affairs 
gained  in  this  varied  experience  has.  no  doubt,  been 
largely  responsible  for  Mr.  Walkers  success  in  that  most 
difficult  of  labors,  which  might  well  have  figured  among 
the  famous  twelve— making  a magazine  “ go.” 

Mr.  Walker  flung  himself  with  characteristic  vehem- 
ence of  enthusiasm  out  of  alfalfa  into  magazine-making. 
Of  course  he  had  some  money  to  lose  at  first  — and  he  lost 


BKANDER  MATHEWS. 


it  like  a gentleman  — but  the  Cosmopolitan  has  not  lived 
by  financial  backing  alone.  On  the  contrary,  the  owner 
filled  in  propria  persona  the  offices  of  literary  editor,  art 
editor  and  business  manager.  Not  a detail  of  illustration, 
of  text,  or  of  make-up,  but  came  under  his  personal  su|»er- 
visiou.  It  is  a labor  of  love  with  him,  and  never  was 
mother  publisher  more  completely  identified  with  his 
publication.  It  is  John  Brisbcn  Walker : his  magazine. 

A DE3PIHER  or  TRADITIONS. 

The  salient  qualities  of  the  Cbamqpofitan  have  been 
brightness,  freshness  and  an  attractive  disdain  for  the 
“ argument  from  authority.”  It  has  been,  all  things  con- 
sidered. singularly  free  from  the  reproach  of  tuft-hunt- 
ing ; the  work  of  young  men,  and  especially  of  young 
women,  has  again  and  again  been  given  prominent  place  ; 
rarely  has  a magazine  with  its  way  to  make  in  the  world 
been  able  to  attain  so  nearly  the  merit  system — and  yet 
make  its  way. 

On  the  other  band,  there  has  been  some  criticism  of  the 
audacious  journalistic  methods  which  Mr.  Walker  lias 
found  useful  in  bringing  his  pet  before  the  public.  He 
answers  that  be  has  convinced  himself  that  the  Ctntmopoli- 
/cm  is  a good  magazine  and  worthy  to  be  introduced  into 


the  homes  of  our  American  people  • that  there  isn't  a par- 
ticle of  use  of  its  being  good  if  people  don't  read  it,  and 
that,  consequently,  he  considers  justifiable  any  honest 
means  of  bringing  it  before  their  eyes  until  such  time  as 
it  has  the  assured  audience  it  deserves,  when  it  may  relapse 
into  a beautiful  and  serene  dignity  quite  in  keeping  with 
its  literary  and  artistic  excellence. 

THE  ELIZABETH  BISLAND  EPISODE. 

None  of  these  daring  advertising  schemes  are  better 
known  than  Miss  Bisland's  Cosmopolitan  trip  around 
the  world,  an  idea  which  crystallized  in  Mr.  Walker’s 
brain  between  Jersey  City  and  Oortlandt  street  on  the 
morniug  that  Miss  Nellie  Bly,  of  New  York  World  fame, 
began  her  “ globe-trotting  ” experience.  Six  hours  after 
the  ferry-boat  ride,  Miss  Bisland,  who  was  a member 
the  Cosmojiolitan's  editorial  staff,  was  on  her  way  to  San 
Francisco.  The  venture  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  most 
successful  strokes  of  business  in  the  history  of  the  maga- 
zine. Mr.  Walker  estimates  its  money  value  to  his  estab- 
lishment at  a figure  which  seems  incredible.  In  the  end 
it  gave,  in  Miss  Bisland's  charming  letters,  an  additional 
reason  for  its  being  which  would  cover  a multitude  of  re- 
proaches on  the  score  of  sensationalism. 

A PATRON  OF  THE  FLYING  MACHINE. 

The  above  is  a characteristic  move  in  the  rather  excit- 
ing game  which  the  proprietor  of  the  Cosmopolitan  has 
been  playing  so  vigorously.  A more  recent  and  far  more 
important  undertaking  is  the  devoted  patronage  of  a£rial 
navigation  and  all  serious  attempts  toward  solving  that 
problem.  A series  of  articles  will  come  out  on  this  truly 
Jin  d*  aiMe  subject,  so  lately  redeemed  from  the  domain 
of  crankdom,  and  the  magazine  has  offered  generous 
prizes  for  essays  in  the  same  field. 

Nor  is  this  merely  on  advertising  ruse  ; Mr.  Walker  is 
an  undaunted  believer  in  the  flying  machine,  and  is  per- 
sonally conducting  an  elaborate  experimental  plant,  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  or  apathy  of  certain  folk  who  have 
not  profited  by  the  history  of  all  world-changing  inven- 
tions. Mr.  Walker  has  himself  come  forth  in  an  article 
on  the  subject,  and  he  promises,  with  the  utmost  confi- 
dence, that  at  no  distant  period  he  shall  be  whisked  noise- 
lessly through  the  air  ocean  at  a rate  of  from  one  hundred 
to  two  hundred  miles  per  honr. 

riCTORlALLY  CONSIDERED. 

The  CosmojiolHau  is  nothing  if  not  illustrated,  and, 
with  native  originality,  it  has  worked  out  its  own  prob- 
lem and  set  something  of  a fashion  in  the  matter  of 
magazine  art.  Mr.  Walker  put  his  faith  in  the  ultimate 
supremacy  of  the  half-tone  illustration  on  a hroad  prin- 
ciple ; the  half-tone  gives  a copy  of  the  objec  t represented 
through  the  medium  of  lights  and  shadows,  while  the  en- 
graving attempts  to  effect  its  end  by  means  of  lines. 

Now,  natural  objects  do  not  appear  to  the  eye  as  a 
melange  of  lines,  but  in  the  form  of  light  and  shAde,  and 
the  Ciunnopotitan  set  out  resolutely  to  show  that  good 
process-work  was  more  logical  and  could  be  made  just  as 
artistic  as  the  finest  engraving.  It  is  far  on  its  way 
toward  success  in  this  mission.  While,  prophet- wire,  it 
has  scarcely  been  accorded  the  very  highest  honor  for 
aesthetic  illustration  in  its  own  country,  Englishmen  and 
Europeans  generally  refer  to  it  constantly  n»  the  best 
illustrated  of  the  American  magazines.  It  is  one  of  the 
Self-set  tasks  of  the  Cosmopolitan  to  break  down  the  tra- 
ditional prejudice  which  exists  against  all  classes  of 
reproduction  save  costly  engravings. 

Probably  it  is  this  unconventionaEJipirit  which  has 
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made  the  Cosmopolitan  popular  with  our  western  folk. 
It  has  a true  western  adaptability,  fertility  of  resource 
and  quickness  in  seizing  a point ; all  of  which  tend  at 
times  to  dismay  the  more  staid  eastern  mind. 

The  Cosmopolitan  becomes  vastly  more  readable — after 
all,  the  chief  end  of  any  popular  magazine— from  the 
quality  of  unexpectedness  which  is  imparted  by  its  un- 
hampered management.  One  feels  sure  in  turning  over 
its  }>ages  that  if  there  is  going  to  be  any  attempt  to  talk 
with  the  Mareians  we  will  And  here  the  first  inter- 
planetary dialogue,  handsomely  illustrated  ; or  that  if 
there  is  a journey  to  the  moon  on  the  tapis,  one  of  the 
bright  young  ladies  on  Mr.  Walker's  editorial  staff  will 
have  managed  to  go  along  and  see  what  there  is  to  be 
seen.  In  short,  the  magazine  has  the  journalistic  dash 
with  no  inconsiderable  backing  of  saving  literary  taste. 

ME.  HOWELLS. 

Now  that  Mr.  Howells  has  cast  his  fortunes  with  the 
young  aspirant  for  a subscription  list  this  literary  taste 
will  be,  of  course,  far  more  than  “not  inconsiderable  ;M 
probably  no  better  could  be  obtained  in  our  world  of 
letters. 

The  hand  of  the  Associate  Editor  can  already  be  traced 
in  the  May  number,  which  relegates  to  a single  and  more 
modest  department  the  rather  palpable  biographical 
notices  of  contributors.  Noticeable,  moreover,  is  a gen- 
eral sifting  and  re-arrangement  of  departments,  which 
will  no  doubt  result  in  a better  co-ordinated  volume.  Of 
further  importance  in  the  literary  future  of  the  Cosmo- 
politan will  be  Mr.  Howells’  own  contributed  work. 
Already  last  month  we  had  the  first  of  this  in  the  little 
“Farce”  ending  the  magazine,  which  left  such  a good 
taste  on  the  critical  palate. 

There  is  good  hope  that  Mr.  Howells  will  prove  far 
more  than  merely  a poise  to  the  lively  instincts  of  his 
charge.  It  is  very  fitting  that  his  editorial  discrimination 
on  this  plastic  young  magazine  should  lead  to  literary  re- 
sults of  the  highest  excellence,  and  peculiarly  and  nation- 
ally our  own.  He  says,  though  not  officially,  that  he  will 
edit  with  great  care  a department  of  poetry  in  the  Cos- 
mopolitan, adding  that  he  has  faith  in  the  young  poets  of 
our  new  civilization,  and  that  he  will  especially  devote 
himself  to  giving  their  work  a fair  chance.  Those  who 
have  found  comfort  in  the  gracious  criticism  and  large 
charity  of  the  “Editor’s  Study”  in  Harper's  may  well 
believe  that  Mr.  Howells  will  do  even  better  than  his 
word.  Nor  is  such  a programme,  announced  by  such  a 
man,  of  any  small  moment  in  the  outlook  ou  our  national 
literary  development. 

THE  EDITORIAL  STAFF. 

It  was  a felicitous  thought  that  brought  Dr.  Edward 
Everett  Hale  on  the  Cosmopolitan  to  discourse  regularly 
on  “ Social  Problems  it  was  just  the  light  touch  of  fan- 
ciful imagery  which  he  is  so  often  able  to  give  to  subjects 
in  that  field  which  was  necessary  to  fit  them  for  an  essen- 
tially “ popular  ” magazine.  No  amount  of  epithet  could 
illustrate  his  peculiar  fitneas  so  well  as  an  immediate  case 
in  point  this  mouth  ; With  a didactic  lesson  on  education 
to  convey  to  mothers  of  families,  he  makes  his  title 
“ When  Shall  Polly  go  to  School  l ” and  balances  his  seri- 
ous talk  with  a prettily  illustrative  short  story.  Mothers 
read  that  sort  of  thing,  and  so  does  Polly. 

With  Murat  Halstead  to  discuss  current  politics  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  vigorous  modern  journalism,  and 
the  adequate  literary  judgment  of  Brander  Mathews  to 
pass  on  happenings  in  the  book-world,  the  Cosmopolitan 
should  certainly  not  suffer  from  editorial  weakness. 


A FINANCIAL  SUCCESS. 

The  life  of  a magazine  is  quite  as  full  of  trials  and  temp- 
tations as  that  of  an  individual ; nor  is  the  former  destined 
any  more  than  frail  human  kind  to  withstand  these  with- 
out fail.  On  the  whole,  however,  Mr.  Walker  is  to  lie 
heartily  congratulated  on  the  announcement  he  has  been 
able  to  make  this  winter  that  the  Cosmopolitan  is,  after 
three  years  of  hard  work,  on  a paring  basis,  with  a circu- 
lation of  105,000  copies.  Every  present  indication  points 
toward  the  future  growth  of  the  magazine  into  a perma- 
nent American  institution. 

THE  current  number  of  the  Cosmopolitan,  of  especial 
interest  as  being  the  first  to  come  out  under  Mr. 
Howells’  auspices,  furnishes  two  papers  to  our  department 
of  Leading  Articles  of  the  Month— Murat  Halstead's 
“ Politics  of  the  Russian  Famine,”  and  “ The  Merit  Sys- 
tem in  Government  Appointments,”  by  Theodore  Roose- 
velt. 

The  May  number  contains  several  good  papers  in  addi- 
tion to  those  we  have  reviewed  at  length.  Thomas  Went- 
worth Higginson  talks  on  “ School,  College  and  Library,” 
arguing  for  a return  to  natural  methods  in  education  and 
an  elimination  of  the  prescribed  conventional  approaches 
to  the  gates  of  knowledge.  The  last  would  also  seem  to 
be  the  text  of  his  discourse  on  the  library  of  to-day.  He 
would  like  to  Bee  books  thrown  open  to  the  more  easy 
access  of  the  public,  with  as  little  monastic  seclusion  and 
red  tape  in  procuring  them  as  possible.  He  does  not  be- 
lieve that  this  would  result  in  increased  loss  of  books, 
and  gives  instances  to  defend  his  position. 

Another  timely  educational  article  comes  from  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Everett  Hale,  in  his  department  of  “Social  Prob- 
lems.” He  sees  a vital  question  in  the  relation  of  Polly’s 
mother  and  Polly’s  home  life  to  Polly’s  teacher  and  the 
school  life.  The  aboard  connection,  or  want  of  it,  which 
generally  exists  between  these  two  phases  of  a schoolboy’s 
or  schoolgirl’s  life  is,  without  a doubt,  responsible  for  a 
large  proportion  of  the  failures  achieved  in  the  attempt 
to  educate  our  young  people  in  a rational  way. 

Richard  L.  Gamer  discusses  again  his  own  peculiar 
subject  of  “Simian  Speech  and  Simian  Thought"  He 
tells  of  some  of  the  ingenious  methods  used  in  his  fasci- 
nating study,  and  concludes:  “I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
any  Simian  possesses  a form  of  speech  which  approxi- 
mates the  lower  types  of  human  language,  but  it  is  no 
farther  removed  than  are  the  mental  attributes  of  an  ani- 
mal from  the  corresponding  faculties  in  man.  It  is  no 
more  impossible  to  learn  the  speech  of  the  lower  animals 
than  it  is  for  them  to  learn  the  speech  of  man ; and  while 
their  speech  is  crude,  it  is  refined  in  its  accuracy  of  shad- 
ing and  its  unerring  brevity.” 

Professor  Langley,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  con- 
tributes a paper  cm  “Mechanical  Flight”  in  the  series 
which  the  Cosmopolitan  will  publish  in  earnest  of  its 
enthusiastic  patronage  of  aerial  navigation.  “All  intelli- 
gent efforts  in  this  new  direction,”  says  Professor  Langley, 
“ aim  at  great  swiftness  by  taking  advantage  of  the  iner- 
tia of  the  air,  that  is,  of  its  indisposition  to  be  suddenly 
displaced,  a property  long  known  to  belong  to  it,  but 
whose  importance  in  this  particular  connection  is  just  be- 
ginning to  lie  recognized.  The  reader  may  see  it  utilized 
by  nature  in  the  flight  of  any  bird,  obviously  in  those 
that  flap  their  wings,  and  less  evidently,  but  with  still  more 
effect,  in  those  which  are  said  to  ‘ soar,’  that  is,  to  sail  on 
rigid,  motionless  pinions.  This  latter  type,  it  will  he  ob- 
served, is  not  the  familiar  one  of  the  sparrow,  tne  crow, 
or  any  such  bird  which  rapidly  mores  its  wings, 4 soaring  ' 
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implying  progression  on  motionless  pinions — a type  rare 
in  our  Northern  States,  where  it  is  hardly  popularly 
known  at  all,  but  familiar  in  the  South,  w here  the  great 
vultures,  like  the  condor,  present  it  in  its  fullness,  remain- 
ing on  outstretched  wrings  without  a quiver  of  a feather 
for  hours  together,  and  rising  at  pleasure  without  appar- 
ent effort,  as  if  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  gravitation.” 

A further  tribute  to  the  late  Wolcott  Balestier  comes 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Henry  James.  A portrait  of  Bales- 
tier,  the  best  we  haw  seen,  accompanies  the  paper, 
“ There  was  something  in  him  so  actively  modern,  so  open 
to  new  reciprocities  find  assimilations,  that  it  is  not  fanci- 
ful to  say  that  he  would  have  worked  originally,  in  his 
degree,  for  civilization.  He  had  the  real  cosmopolitan 
spirit,  the  easy  imagination  of  strangeness  surmounted. 
H«  struck  me  as  a bright  forerunner  of  some  higher  com- 
mon conveniences,  some  greater  international  transfusions. 
He  had  just  had  time  to  begin,  and  that  is  exactly  what 
makes  the  exceeding  pity  of  his  early  end.” 


THE  FORUM. 

THE  following  articles  are  reviewed  in  another  de- 
partment : The  group  on  the  silver  question,  by 
Representative  Harter,  Senator  Vilas  and  Mr.  J.  C. 
Hemphill,  and  “ Incalculable  Room  for  Immigrants,”  by 
Mr.  Edward  Atkinson. 

IMMORALITY  AMONG  WORKING  WOMEN. 

Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  discusses  the  question  of  immorality 
aiming  the  female  operatives  in  factories.  A careful 
examination  of  tlie  subject  has  convinced  him  that  the 
factory  system  is  not  conducive  to  loose  morals,  as  is  gen- 
erally believed.  Statistics  show  that  as  the  number  of 
factory  workers  increases  the  proportion  of  crimes  is 
steadily  decreasing.  The  regular  occupation  afforded  the 
factory  girl  and  the  support  which  she  thereby  gains  for 
herself  furnish  the  best  protection  against  an  immoral 
life. 

BISHOP  POTTER  ON  THE  AMERICAN  CATHEDRAL. 
Bishop  Henry  C.  Potter  considers  the  several  objections 
which  have  been  raised  to  the  proposed  New  York  Cathe- 
dral. In  reply  to  the  charge  that  the  cathedral  is  “ un- 
American”  and  exclusive,  he  Hays  that  of  all  religious 
institutions  it  is  the  least  exclusive;  its  doors  are  always 
open  to  the  poor  and  rich  alike. 

AN  AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC. 

Anton  Seidl  makes  a comparison  of  the  German  opera 
with  the  Italian  and  French  opera.  He  prefers  the  for- 
mer because  he  considers  its  art  in  the  sense  that  it  gives 
expression  to  the  noblest  and  loftiest  emotions  of  the 
heart.  Mr.  Seidl  proposes  a plan  for  an  American  music 
school  in  which  the  principles  of  a lofty  artistic  music 
shall  be  taught,  not  necessarily  German,  but  based  on  the 
Gorman  conception.  He  has  faith  that  America  can  pro- 
duce great  musical  artists,  both  composers  and  perform- 
ers. He  would  have  men  and  women  in  this  school 
trained  not  only  as  opera  singers,  but  as  orchestra  leaders 
and  orchestra  musicians. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  AS  A BUSINESS  PARTNER 

Ulysses  D.  Eddy  complains  of  the  Government’s  inter- 
ference with  business  and  the  restrictions  which  it  puts 
upon  free  commerce,  citing  especially  the  restrictions  on 
>hipbuilding,  the  McKinley  tariff  and  the  negotiations 
with  the  South  American  republics.  He  says  in  conclu- 


sion : 14  My  partner,  who  is  the  partner  of  many  others, 
has  been  trying  to  be  wise*  for  us  all.  and  so  far  as  my  own 
field  of  activity  is  concerned  I see  wine  benefit  here  and 
there,  but  it  is  more  than  offset  by  the  friction  and  con- 
tusion due  to  ignorance  in  meddling  powerfully  with  that 
infinitely  complex  and  sensitive  thing,  commerce.  The 
law'  forbids  a special  partner  to  interfere  with  the  man- 
agement of  a business  in  which  he  has  an  interest.  This 
is  to  protect  the  general  partners  from  inexpert  meddling. 
I cannot  but  long  for  the  day  when  ray  uninvited  special 
jwrtner,  the  Government  of  the  United  Stat<*s,  shall  be 
prohibited  from  blundering  interference.” 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Edward  P.  North  mokes  a plea  for  an  adequate  outlet 
from  the  lakes  by  means  of  canals,  and  Lucy  M.  Salmon 
argues  for  the  establishment  of  the  Woman’s  Exchange 
on  a strictly  business  basis  rather  than  as  a semi-chari- 
table organization. 

THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

IN  another  department  will  be  found  somewhat  exten- 
sive reviews  of  the  group  of  articles  on  “ The  Man, 
or  the  Platform  ; ” the  two  articles  on  “The  Behring  Sea 
Ctmtroversy  “The  Famine  in  Russia.”  by  the  Hon. 
Charles  Emory  Smith  ; “ The  Rule  of  the  Gold  Kings,”  by 
Senator  Stewart,  and  of  “The  Chinese  Question,”  by  the 
Hon.  John  Russell  Young. 

THE  POET  OP  DEMOCRACY. 

The  point  which  Mr.  John  Burroughs  makes  in  his 
paper,  entitled  “The  Poet  of  Democracy,”  is  that  Mr 
Whitman  Is  misjudged  by  the  conventional  critics  who 
insist  that  a poet  shall  conform  to  certain  established 
standards  ; that  he  is  misrepresented  by  those  who  see  in 
him  only  a revolter  against  society,  and  that  he  should  in 
reality  be  esteemed  as  the  one  poet  who,  stripping  man  of 
all  accidentals  of  association,  view's  him  simply  as  a man 
Whitman,  he  says,  found  man  in  his  most  natural  state  in 
society  such  as  prevails  in  America;  hence  he  is  in  all  his 
work  intensely  American. 

PARTY  GOVERNMENT  ON  ITS  TRIAL. 

Mr.  Gold  win  Smith  considers  that  party  government  » 
on  its  trial.  His  observations  regarding  the  effects  of 
party  Btrife  on  legislation  in  the  Ignited  States  are  espe- 
cially timely  and  noteworthy.  “The  two  parties  lie 
watching  each  other’s  movements  like  two  hostile  armies, 
maneuvering  each  of  them  for  any  coigne  of  vantage, 
and  looking  out  anxiously  for  opportunities  of  discrediting 
its  rival.  Of  the  national  interest  every  one  admits  that 
there  is  little  care.  Even  such  questions  as  that  of  com- 
mercial relations  with  Canada,  which  involve  no  party 
issue,  are  at  a standstill,  because  the  joint  action  for  which 
they  call  is  impossible,  neither  of  the  parties  being  able  to 
trust  the  good  faith  of  the  other.  The  Constitution  has 
been  practically  suspended  by  the  party  machines,  and 
the  party  machines  are  at  a deadlock,  because  the  House 
being  in  the  hands  of  one  party  and  the  Senate  in  those  of 
the  other,  what  one  branch  of  the  legislature  posses  the 
other  is  sure,  on  party  grounds,  to  reject. 

“ The  Executive  is  almost  as  completely  paralyzed  m 
the  legislature.  It  can  hardly  move  in  any  direction,  for 
fear  of  estranging  from  the  party  some  sectional  or  local 
vote.  Even  in  the  diplomatic  field,  where,  if  anywhere, 
patriotism  ought  to  prevail  over  party,  the  Executive, 
while  it  is  struggling  against  a foreign  power  for  the 
rights  of  the  country,  is  embarrassed  in  its  action  by  party 
opposition  and  traduced  before  its  foreign  adversaries  and 
the  world  at  large  by  party  animosity.” 
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THE  ARENA. 

THE  Arena  for  May  contains  Inside#  the  three  articles 
reviewed  elsewhere  several  others  of  general  im- 
portance. 

GIVE  WOMAN  TIIK  SAXE  RIGHTS  AS  MAX. 

Miss  Frances  E.  Willard  takes  a*  the  subject  of  her 
paper  one  of  Tennyson’s  lines,  “ Woman's  Caut*  is  Man’s.” 
Her  one  contention  is  that  woman  should  be  given  the 
same  legal,  social  and  political  rights  as  those  now  exer- 
cised by  m?n.  She  states  that  there  are  40,000  girls  now 
studying  in  colleges,  and  that  in  the  United  States  alone 
3,000,000  women  earn  their  own  living. 

THE  PEOPLE’S  MOVEMENT. 

Mrs.  Eva  McDonald- Valesh  considers  the  strength  and 
weakness  of  the  Peopled  movement.  8he  contrasts  the 
methods  and  aims  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance  with  those  of 
the  great  organization  of  urban  workmen,  and  thinks  that 
each  body  would  gain  much  from  close  contact  and  inter- 
change of  views  with  the  other,  inasmuch  as  they  have  a 
common  purpose  and  the  same  reason  for  existence. 
ALCOHOL  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO  THE  BIBLE. 

The  substance  of  Dr.  Henry  A.  Hartt’s  paper,  “ Alcohol 
in  its  Relation  to  the  Bible,”  as  near  as  can  be  determined, 
is  that  the  Scriptures  condemn  as  a sin,  not  the  drinking 
of  alcohol,  but  the  drinking  of  ittoexcees.  He  says:  “ Al- 
cohol has  been  perverted  from  its  benevolent  design,  and 
made  the  direful  source  of  unspeakable  calamities.  It  has 
long  been  the  custom  to  treat  this  perversion  with  unac- 
countable lenity  and  indulgence,  as  if  it  were  the  sign  of 
an  amiable  weakness  or  unlucky  predisposition  trans- 
mitted from  past  generations.  It  is  time  that  we  tore  the 
mask  off  from  this  abomination  which  m&keth  desolate, 
and  began  to  regard  it  as  a willful,  unreasonable  and  re- 
morseless crime,  without  palliation  or  excuse.  How  long, 
through  our  incomprehensible  infatuation,  shall  alcohol 
be  permitted  to  serve  as  a scapegoat  i There  is  no  more 
cause  of  complaint  against  it,  as  a source  of  temptation, 
than  there  is  against  the  usages  and  institutions  of  rociety 
which  are  pleaded  in  extenuation  of  the  crimes  of  theft 
and  murder.”  ^ 

THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

'“INHERE  are  some  good  articles  in  the  May  number  of 
1 the  Fortnightly  this  month.  Mr.  Bent’s  account 
of  the  “ Chief  Khama  ” and  Mr.  Venables’  “ Reminis- 
cences of  Mr.  Freeman  ” are  noticed  elsewhere. 

THE  HUSH  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  BILL. 

Mr.  Redmond  has  an  article  m which  he  sets  forth  his 
view  of  the  Irish  Local  Government  bill.  Needless  to 
*»/,  he  is  disappointed  with  it.  He  says  that  the  provis- 
ions of  the  bill  came  as  a surprise  to  the  Irish  members, 
as  it  was  a Local  Government  bill  on  the  principle  of 
coercion.  The  great  blot  of  the  bill,  he  says,  is  that  ther 
grand  jury  is  practically  left  in  supreme  control  of  the 
County  Councils  in  matters  of  finance  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  county.  Unless  the  Government  would 
remodel  the  scheme  on  his  principles,  Mr.  Redmond  has 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  Irish  members  will  oppose 
it  altogether.  He  also  objects  to  the  disfranchisement  of 
the  illiterate  voter,  and  to  the  clause  putting  the  County 
Councils  in  the  dock  for  misbehavior.  If  Mr.  Balfour 
will  throw  overboard  these  useless  and  insulting  provis- 
ions in  his  Local  Government  bill,  Irishmen  will  only  be 
too  glad  to  help  him  make  the  measure  satisfactory. 

HUMAN  ELECTRICITY. 

Professor  Me  Kendrick  has  a paper  on  “ Human  Elec- 
tricity,” written  in  order  to  suggest  that  in  all  probability 


vital  phenomena  are  associated  with  electrical  changes. 
It  is  possible,  he  thinks,  that  what  we  call  vitality  is  not 
only  dependent  upon  physico-chemical  changes,  but  also 
upon  this  more  subtle  phenomena  which  we  call  electric- 
ity. Electricity  is  just  as  mysterious  as  life,  and  we  are 
yet  far  from  being  able  to  correlate  the  two  classes  of 
phenomena.  Professor  McKendrick  promises  to  return 
to  the  subject,  when  he  will  give  us  the  account  of  his 
careful  experiments  into  what  is  known  of  those  living 
electric  machines— the  torpedo,  the  electric  eel,  and  the 
Thunderer  of  the  Nile. 

A DOCK  LODGING-HOUSE. 

Miss  March-Pliillipps  has  an  excellent  paper  on  “ A Dock 
Lodging-house,”  which  gives  an  account  of  her  experi- 
ence as  a lodging-house  keeper  in  a house  near  the  docks. 
She  quotes  Mr.  Booth’s  estimate  that  40,000  people  have 
no  other  home  in  London  but  the  lodging-house,  and 
therefore  she  thinks  it  of  the  first  importance  that  they 
should  be  made  bright  and  comfortable.  Her  experience 
is  that  a house  can  be  run  for  sixty  or  eighty  men  with 
beds  varying  from  sixpence  to  fourpence  a night.  41  In 
Darkest  England  ’’  was  one  of  the  first  books  placed  at 
their  request  in  the  library,  but  her  customers  do  not 
hanker  after  going  upon  the  land  or  to  the  over-sea  col- 
ony. At  the  beginning  there  was  a good  deal  of  quarrel- 
ing and  bad  language  in  the  kitchen  at  night,  but  now 
there  is  less  drunkenness  and  much  more  quiet.  Miss 
Phillippe  seems  to  find  ready  recognition  on  the  port  of 
the  men  of  her  attempt  to  serve  them,  and  she  says  fhat 
the  house,  although  at  present  only  two- thirds  full,  is 
more  than  paying  its  way. 

GLIMPSES  OF  CARLYLE. 

There  is  a short  posthumous  paper  by  Sir  Lewis  Pelly, 
in  which  ho  describes  his  various  conversations  with  Mr. 
Carlyle.  The  most  interesting  thing  in  the  article  is  tho 
account  which  he  gives  of  the  calming  effect  produced 
upon  him  one  night  when  ho  was  lying  outside  the  walls 
of  Herat  in  1800  by  Mr.  Carlyle’s  translation  of  the  march- 
ing song  of  Goethe.  He  says  : 14  The  next  morning  I went 
into  the  bazaar  and  selected  a finely  woven  camel's-hair 
robe  and  a small  Persian  prayer-carpet  of  exquisite  color 
and  texture,  and  resolved  to  carry  both  of  them  with  me 
through  Afghanistan  and  Boloochistan  for  transmission  to 
Cheyne  Row.  These  articles,  in  fact,  formed  my  only 
luggage,  besides  what  was  contained  in  my  saddle-bags. 
The  robe  and  rug  reached  Mr.  Carlyle  in  due  course,  and 
many  years  afterward  my  friend  Miss  F.  told  me  that  he 
had  placed  the  little  carpet  under  his  writing-table  in  the 
upper  chamber,  and  that  the  camel’s-hair  robe  had  been 
turned  into  a sort  of  dressing-gown,  and  used  by  him  to 
the  end  of  his  life.  8he  added,  that  it  was  this  robe  in 
which  the  late  Sir  Edgar  Boehm  had  enveloped  Carlyle's 
sitting  figure,  now  placed  in  the  Chelsea  Gardens,  and 
that  the  little  carpet  had  been  taken  by  Carlyle,  in  a fit  of 
tenderness,  to  the  dressing-table  of  his  wife.” 

THE  ELMIRA  REFORMATORY. 

The  superintendent  of  the  Elmira  Reformatory,  Mr. 
Brockway,  describes  the  methods  on  which  this  model 
State  institution  1b  managed.  It  is  a school  of  adversitj' 
with  rigorous  methods  which  do  not  lean  to  sentimental- 
ism. During  the  past  year  037  different  inmates  received 
military  training.  There  is  a gymnasium  in  the  jail,  and 
thirty-six  classes  with  1,080  people  enrolled  in  the  school. 
During  the  eight  hours  working  day  the  whole  institution 
becomes  a trade  school ; 1,130  men  received  systematic 
trade  instruction  in  thirty-one  useful  trades.  A plan  has 
recently  been  adopted  by  which  the  prisoners  become 
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wap  camera,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  flrat  suit  of 
clothes  and  the  flrat  meal  he  is  called  upon  to  pay  for  food, 
clothes,  and  other  expenditures  out  of  his  own  earning, 
and  is  required  to  maintain  a balance  on  the  right  side, 
Mr.  Brockway  says  that  forty  years*  experience  has  con- 
vinced him  that  industrial  training  is  the  most  reforma- 
tory of  all. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Edward  Delille  has  a critical  paper  upon  Paul 
Bonrget,  who,  ho  says.  is  a bora  critic,  but  no  creator. 
Sir  Richard  Temple  discourses  upon  the  Victoria  Ny&nza 
Railway  in  a paper,  the  gist  of  which  is  that  the  Imperial 
Government  must  vote  an  annual  subsidy  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  railway,  for  the  surveying  of  which  the  House 
of  Commons  recently  voted  £‘130,000.  Mr.  Arthur  Symons 
describes  a Spanish  Music  Hall  in  a paper  which  had  bet- 
ter have  been  left  unwritten,  and  which  the  editor  hail 
still  better  left  unprinted.  Sir  Julius  Vogel  writes  a let- 
ter on  Old  Age  Pensions,  in  which  he  supports  Mr. 
Fletcher  Moulton's  paper  and  oppose*  Mr.  Chamberlain  s 
scheme. 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

The  Nineteenth  Century  for  May  contains  an  article 
of  especial  interest  to  American  readers  on  New  York 
Society,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Mayo  W.  Hazel  tine.  We 
have  reserved  it  for  fuller  notice  as  a leading  article  " 
next  month.  A survivor's  account  of  the  44  Charge  of  the 
Six  Hundred  ” is  summarized  elsewhere  in  this  number. 

MR.  LA  BOUCHER*  AND  THE  NEXT  GOVERNMENT. 

Mr.  T.  Wemyse  Reid  has  an  article  on  the  “ Liberal 
Outlook ” which  contains  little  that  is  worthy  of  note 
excepting  his  tribute  to  Mr.  Labouchere,  who,  he  thinks, 
will  be  a member  of  the  next  Liberal  Government : 
“ The  brilliant  freelance  of  politics,  whose  name,  if  it  had 
been  mentioned  in  connection  with  any  office  in  188ft, 
would  have  been  received  with  laughter  on  the  one  side, 
with  horrified  protests  on  the  other,  has  at  last  conde- 
scended to  take  himself  seriously.  He  has  had  his  reward 
in  being  taken  seriously  by  other  people  as  well.  Men 
have  begun  to  realize  that  under  his  thin  veneer  of 
aggressive  cynicism  may  be  found  one  of  the  warmest  of 
hearts  and  one  of  the  soundest  of  political  intellects.  It 
will  rest  with  Mr.  Labouchere  himself  to  decide  whether 
he  will  sit  on  the  Treasury  Bench  in  the  next  Parliament, 
and  his  friends  incline  to  the  belief  that  he  will  not 
turn  aside  from  the  new  duties  to  which  be  is  so  clearly 
called.” 

FORMS  OF  ENERGY. 

Prince  Krapotkin’s  elaborate  article  on  **  Recent 
Science  ” celebrates  the  destruction  of  the  old  delusion 
of  an  electrical  fluid.  Electricity,  like  light  and  hoat,  is 
but  a form  of  energy.  As  Prince  Krapotkin  puts  it : 
“ When  the  waves  of  ether  have  lengths  of  from  »v,mr,t 
to  >'/innm  parts  of  an  inch,  we  have  chemical  energy ; 
when  they  follow  each  other  at  distances  of  from 
•Viwkkk*  to  ia/,UOo6M  parts  of  an  inch,  our  eye  sees  them  as 
light ; when  they  grow  to  ‘Vioow  parts  of  the  inch,  we 
see  them  no  more,  but  we  feel  them  as  a radiant  heat ; 
and  when  they  attain  lengths  which  are  measured  by 
3'anls  and  mile*,  they  give  the  electrical  phenomena.” 

LORD  MEATH  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Lord  and  Lady  Meath  have  been  traveling  in  New 
Zealand,  and  Lord  Meath  has  a pleasantly-written 
paper  describing  a Maori  meeting,  in  which  the  Maori 
landlords  complained  bitterly  that  their  English  tenants 
refused  to  give  up  their  land  when  the  leases  had  expired. 
Lord  Meath,  as  an  Irish  landlord,  sympathized  with  the 


Maoris,  but  the  difficulty  seems  to  have  been  settled  by  a 
renewal  of  the  lease*  at  an  increased  rental.  There  is 
something  lovable  alxmt  these  Maories,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  charming  anecdote,  which  recalls  the 
tradition  of  Fontenoy.  A colonist  told  Lord  Meath : 
“The  Sixty-fifth  were  great  favorites  with  the  Maoris. 
During  an  engagement  they  cried  out  in  their  broken 
English,  4 We  going  Are — Lie  down  Icky-flfth.’  Although 
the  Maoris  were  sometimes  cruel  and  ferocious  in  war. 
they  appear  to  have  shown  on  other  occasions  marked 
chivalry  and  generosity  toward  their  foe*.” 

Lord  Meath  speaks  very  highly  of  Mr.  Bollance,  Prime 
Minister  of  New  Zealand.  Mr.  Ball&ncc  is  a North  of 
Ireland  man,  and  is  probably  the  most  Radical  Prime 
Minister  in  Her  Majesty's  dominions. 

HOW  GORDON  WAH  LOST. 

Surgeon  Parke,  in  a brief  paper,  sets  out  with  the 
utmost  explicitness  his  conviction  that  the  real  cause  of 
General  Gordon  s destruction  was  due  to  the  delay  of  the 
dispatch  of  the  steamers  from  Metanimeh.  He  gives  the 
date*  as  follows:  44  We  had  reached  Metammeh  quite  in 
time  to  effect  its  object.  Our  entire  force  arrived  at  this 
station  on  the  morning  of  January  21,  1885  (the  greater 
portion  having  reached  here  on  the  evening  of  the  ltfUn, 
and  four  steamers  sent  down  by  General  Gordon  himself, 
and  manned  by  apparently  devoted  troupe,  arrived  at 
about  10  a.  M.  on  the  same  day.  Sir  Charles  Wilson  left 
Metammeh  for  Khartoum  (under  100  miles)  about  8 a.  m. 
on  the  morning  of  the  24th.  If  even  one  steamer  had  re- 
turned to  Khartoum  on  the  21st  with  a contingent  of 
British  soldiers  or  sailors  the  success  of  the  object  of  the 
Gordon  Relief  Expedition  would,  to  a certainty,  have 
been  attained.” 

THE  MEANINGS  OF  A BABY'S  FOOTPRINTS. 

Dr.  Louis  Robinson,  who  horrified  so  many  mother* 
last  year  by  photographing  new-born  babies  hanging  by 
their  hands  from  walking-sticks  in  order  to  show  that  in 
earliest  infancy  we  can  find  traces  of  our  descent  from 
the  arboreal  ape*,  now  follows  up  his  investigations  by 
giving  ns  the  footprints  of  new-born  babies,  which  show 
that  the  feet  are  much  more  like  hands  than  the  feet  of 
an  adult. 

He  says:  44  The  cumulative  weight  of  such  facts  as  the 
presence  in  the  human  foot  of  muscle*  of  the  class  of  the 
lumbricales,  which  could  not  have  been  produce*!  by  ter- 
restrial requirements,  and  which  can  have  been  of  no 
essential  service  to  savage  man,  and  are  all  but  useless  to 
the  civilized,  and  the  persistence  in  the  foot  during  in- 
fancy of  many  hand -like  characters,  and  even  of  the  net- 
work of  line*  on  the  sole,  characteristic  of  a prehensile 
organ,  impress  on  us  the  truth  that,  whatever  our  predi- 
lections may  be,  it  is  uo  longer  possible  to  treat  man  as  an 
exception  in  Nature’s  great  evolutionary  scheme.  So  far, 
it  has  been  ascertained  fairly  satisfactorily  that  the  higher 
the  ape  the  more  do  the  plantar  lima  resemble  the  ves- 
tigial crease*  on  the  infantile  foot.  In  the  chimpanzee 
the  resemblance  is  very  close.” 

AN  ENGLISH  MICHAEL  ANGELO. 

Mr.  Walter  Armstrong,  director  of  the  National  Gal- 
lery of  Ireland,  praise*  to  the  skies  the  genius  of  Steven*, 
author  of  the  Wellington  monument  in  St.  Paul’s,  which 
is  now  going  to  be  brought  more  conspicuously  before  the 
attention  of  the  public,  Mr.  Armstrong  can  hardly  find 
words  in  which  to  express  his  admiration  of  Stevens:  44  It 
is  impossible  to  put  one’s  finger,  in  the  whole  length  and 
breadth  of  the  peninsula,  on  a sculpturesque  creation  so 
completely  at  peace  with  itself  as  that  of  Stevens'.  Its 
only  parallel  is  to  be  found  in  painting,  in  thing*  like  the 
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ceiling  of  Michael  Angelo  or  the  4 Entombment 1 of  Titian. 
It  is  really  not  too  much  to  say  that  Alfred  Stevens  whs 
the  complement  of  the  men  who  worked  in  the  Italy  of 
the  Medici.  His  masterpiece  carries  on  and  completes 
their  tradition.  It  is  to  their  productions  what  the  ceil- 
ing of  the  Sixtine  Chapel  is  to  the  frescoes  of  Botticelli 
and  Pinturicchio." 

THE  DECAY  OP  INDLAX  ARISTOCRACY. 

The  Hon.  Odai  Purtab  Singh.  Rajah  of  Bhingah,  writ- 
ing on  the  decay  of  landed  aristocracy  in  India,  makes  the 
following  three  suggestions  to  the  English  Government  as 
to  the  l»e?iit  way  of  arresting  the  destruction  of  the  Indian 
nobles,  who  are  ruining  themselves  with  useless  expendi- 
ture. To  save  them  from  this  he  suggests-.  “ 0)  That 
their  immovable  property  be  not  sold  to  liquidate  a loan,  or 
mortgaged  in  order  to  raise  money.  (2)  That  should  it  be 
so  d«*sired  by  the  owners  of  estates  which  are  not  at 
present  governed  by  the  law  of  primogeniture,  they 
should  lie  allowed  the  privilege  of  adopting  that  law  and 
applying  it  to  the  devolution  of  their  estates.  (3)  That 
should  a landlord,  on  the  ground  of  his  indebtedness, 
desire  to  place  the  management  of  his  estates  in  the  bauds 
of  Government,  facilities  should  be  given  him  for  obtain- 
ing such  relief.  “ 

NEW  REVIEW. 

IN  the  New  JfcrtVte  for  May  Signor  Crispi  replica  to  Mr. 

Lilly,  whose  recent  discourse  on  the  Temporal  Power 
of  the  Pope  seems  to  have  succeeded  equally  in  irritating 
both  the  Papal  party  and  the  Italians.  Signor  Crispi  de- 
clares that  the  Italians  will  never  entertain  for  a moment 
any  suggestion  of  the  restoration  of  the  Temporal  Power. 
The  Pope's  peril  lies  in  his  ignoring  that  fact,  and  hugging 
the  delusion  that  Rome  will  ever  belong  to  him  again. 

Signor  Crispi  says:  44  The  Church  of  Rome  will  cease  to 
be  universal  if  she  continues  to  confound  religion  with 
politics.  The  people,  disturbed  in  their  conscience,  will 
feel  the  need  of  a National  Church  jn  whose  bosom  Patri- 
otism and  God  can  agree.’1 

The  chief  danger  of  the  Pope  will  come  from  Prance, 
where  he  is  endeavoring  to  propitiate  the  Republic. 
14  Under  the  rule  of  liberty  Christianity  will  triumph  and 
Papism  will  disappear  to  give  place  to  the  Oallican  Church, 
purged  of  Royal  tradition,  and  become,  of  necessity,  pop- 
ular. These  ore  the  dangers  of  the  Papacy.  She  may 
avoid  her  downfall,  or  at  least  avert  it,  if  Leo  XIII.  will 
make  peace  with  Italy.  But  only  the  renunciation 
forever  of  the  Temporal  Power  will  make  this  peace 
possible. 

MR.  WILLIAM  ARCHER  AND  THE  CENSORSHIP. 

Mr.  William  Archer  writes  once  more  on  his  favorite 
theme — the  necessity  for  abolishing  the  theatrical  censor- 
ship. He  points  out  that  the  censorship,  as  at  present  ex- 
ercised in  England,  utterly  foils  to  prevent  scandalous 
indecorum  on  the  stage,  while  at  the  same  time  it  offers 
the  dramatist  no  protection  against  the  much-dreaded 
Puritan. 

Mr.  Archer  admits,  however,  that  he  cannot  abolish  th& 
censorship,  and  this  being  the  case  he  proposes  to  modify 
the  i>owers  of  the  Censor  by  establishing  a Board  of  Ap- 
peal. “The  author  of  any  play  vetoed  by  the  Censor 
should  have  the  right  to  give  one  performance  of  it  before 
a court  or  committee,  a board  or  jury  (call  it  by  whatever 
n&me  you  please),  consisting  of  some  six  or  eight  men  of 
established  literary  reputation,  who  should  decide  whet  her 
the  play,  or  any  part  of  it,  was  deleterious  to  public 
morals  or  otherwise  unfit  to  be  presented  before  a mixed 


audience.  The  Board  of  Appeal  should,  of  course,  be  a 
permanent  body,  vacancies  Iteiug  filled  up  as  they  oc- 
curred. One-half  of  its  members  might  be  nominated  by 
the  Government,  the  other  half  elected  by  the  dramatic 
authors  themselves,  a dramatic  author  being  defined  as 
any  person  who  has  had  a certain  number  of  acts — throe 
or  five — represented  «u  a West  End  theater.’1 

THE  DYNAMITE  SCARE. 

Stepniak  writes,  on  the  whole,  sensibly  and  well  upon 
the  absurdity  of  the  dynamite  panic.  He  maintains  that 
Anarchism  is  middle-class  individualism  pushed  to  the 
ultimate.  As  for  explosives,  the  working  class  being  the 
must  numerous  stand  the  greatest  chance  of  being  blown 
up,  and  they  will,  therefore,  summarily  put  a stop  to  the 
present  epidemic  of  crime.  • 

Stepniak  points  out,  however,  that  they  have  one  great 
difficulty  to  contend  with:  44  For  there  is  a great  force  at 
work  which  is  tending  to  spread  the  contagion.  This  is 
not  class  hatred,  not  the  impatience  of  wrongs  actual  and 
imaginary— it  is  the  sensational  journalism  which  de- 
serves the  palm  for  its  efforts  in  spreading  and  protract- 
ing the  dynamite  epidemics.  It  is  the  noise  made  about 
these  outrages,  the  shoe-king  rush  after  every  personal  de- 
tail of  the  lives  of  their  authors  when  detected,  interview- 
ing them,  hunting  up  their  genealogy,  recording  their 
words,  which  gives  them  the  proud  sensation  of  having 
shaken  with  one  blow  the  foun<lations  of  society,  and 
which  may  turn  the  heads  of  outsiders  as  well.  Against 
this  influence  of  journalism  we  are  powerless. 11 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

The  Countess  of  Cork  preaches  a long,  rambling  sermon 
upon  the  “Book  of  Proverbs.11  which  she  illustrates  by 
references  to  Talleyrand,  Jubilee  Juggins  and  Mrs.  Mon- 
tagu, and  various  other  contemporary  celebrities.  Mr. 
Theodore  Rent  gives  a further  installment  of  his  impres- 
sions of  Mashonaland  and  its  inhabitants,  and  there  are 
further  and  very-  interesting  installments  of  the  corre- 
spondence of  Carlyle,  showing  him  when  he  was  beginning 
to  contemplate  “ Frederick."  There  are  also  some  letters 
of  Mrs.  Carlyle's,  which  are  very  bright  and  vivacious, 
and  show  us  the  husband  in  the  throes  of  liiB  44  Oliver 
Cromwell.11 

THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 

THE  best  article  in  the  Edinburgh  fieri?  tv , that  on  the 
Ice  Age,  is  noticed  elsewhere.  The  rest  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  Review  are  varied  and  interesting. 

The  writer  of  the  article  on  Semitic  religions  deals 
somewhat  severely  with  Professor  Robertson  Smith’s 
latest  book.  He  says:  44  The  word  totem  includes  our 
author’s  conception  of  the  origin  of  Semitic  religion. 
Under  the  word  taboo  may  be  grouped  his  ideas  as  to  re- 
ligious rites;  while  the  matria r chute  sums  up  his  views 
as  to  the  earliest  social  conditions  of  the  race.” 

He  deals  with  each  of  these  subjects  separately,  and 
then  concludes  as  follows:  **  It  is  to  the  Semitic  .,ice  that 
we  owe  the  noblest  thought  and  the  most  inspired  teach- 
ing that  has  ever  l*n*n  given  to  the  world  through  the 
medium  of  one  race.  It  is  difficult,  therefore,  without 
better  cause  being  shown  than  can  be  discovered  in  the 
works  above  considered,  to  accept  the  conclusion  that  this 
literature  proceeded  from  a polyandrous  nice,  worship- 
ping savage  beasts  and  conceiving  for  itself  no  higher 
than  a Iwstiol  origin." 

There  is  a good  natural  history  paper  on  the  beasts  and 
reptiles  of  India,  and  an  appn*ciative  notice  of  Dr.  Hchlio- 
mann’s  explorations.  The  political  article*  are  devoted 
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to  a denunciation  of  the  progrewive  policy  of  the  London 
County  Council  and  a demonstration  of  the  way  in  which 
the  Moderates  might  have  prevented  the  disaster  which 
overwhelmed  them,  the  gist  of  which  is  that  the  Mod- 
erates could  not  get  good  candidates.  The  reviewer’s 
conclusion  that  the  only  remedy  for  this  is  to  introduce 
party  considerations  into  munic  ipal  politics  is  too  absurd 
for  printing.  Any  one  who  paid  the  least  attention  to  the 
recent  election  knows  that  the  Moderates  fought  the 
whole  of  the  contest  solely  on  party  lines,  and  it  was  this 
which  rendered  their  utter  failure  to  procure  respectable 
candidates  so  very  conspicuous,  and  which  was  of  good 
augury  for  the  Liberals  at  the  coming  General  Election. 

The  article  on  travels  in  Tibet  mentions  a very  curious 
result  of  the  belief  in  ghosts,  where  it  is  held  as  a grim 
reality.  *In  Tibet  “ the  superstition  that  the  souls  of  the 
dead  can,  if  they  will,  haunt  the  bring  drives  their  hard- 
ened nntures  to  gain  by  the  exercise  of  cruelty  the  prom- 
ise of  the  dying  that  they  will  not  return  to  earth.  As 
death  approaches  the  dying  Iverson  is  asked,  * Will  you 
come  lack  or  will  you  not?*  If  he  replies  that  he  will, 
they  pull  a leather  bag  over  his  head  and  smother  him; 
if  he  says  he  will  not  he  is  allowed  to  die  in  peace.**  The 
last  article  iu  the  review  is  entitled,  “ What  will  he  do 
with  it  f ” and  is  a speculation  as  to  what  Mr.  Gladstone 
will  do  with  powder  w’ben  he  returns  to  office.  The  re- 
viewer thinks  that  no  one  knows,  least  of  all  Mr,  Glad- 
stone himself. 

THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

MR,  ARNOLD  WHITE'S  paper,  “ Truth  about  the 
Russian  Jow,”  is  noticed  elsewhere. 

MAY  PEERS  SIT  IS  THE  HOUSE  OP  COMMONS? 

The  most  startling  paper  in  the  current  number  Is  Mr. 
St.  Ixx*  Struchey's  suggestion  that  peers  of  the  realm  may 
continue  to  sit  in  the  House  of  ('ominous and  bo  re-elected 
if  they  can  contrive  to  avoid  the  writ  of  summons  which 
calls  them  to  the  House  of  Lords.  As  the  writ  has  to  be 
applied  for,  and  as  Lord  Tenterden  is  said  to  huve  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  permanent  U Dder-Secre tarv k hip 
by  abstaining  from  applying  for  the  summons  to  the 
Upper  House,  there  whs  no  reason,  if  Mr.  St.  Luo  Stra- 
chey  is  right,  why  the  Duke  of  Devonshire*  should  not  have 
gone  on  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  long  as  the 
electors  of  Rosendale  chose  to  elect  him.  Mr.  Strachey 
thus  summarizes  hisowui  paper  : 44  There  is  nothing  in  the 
law  of  England,  statute  or  customary,  which  prevents  an 
English  peer,  or  a peer  of  the  United  Kingdom,  sitting  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  save  only  the  fact  of  memljership 
of  the  other  House  of  Parliament.  Au  English  peer,  or 
peer  of  the  United  Kingdom,  who  never  has  had  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  royal  summons  such  membership  of  the 
Lords  House  of  Parliament,  may  therefore  become  or  con- 
tinue a member  of  the  Commons  House.’* 

MR.  HAWEIS  IN  SPAIN. 

Mr.  He  /eis  descril)es  what  he  saw  in  his  journey  across 
the  Peninsula  on  his  way  to  Tangier*.  He  was  in  Valencia 
at  the  time  of  the  orange  harvest,  traveling  by  tui  express 
train  which  went  about  as  fast  as  an  average  bathing 
machine  at  full  speed.  The  land  seems  to  be  submerged 
with  ornnges  ; they  lie  rotting  in  the  towns  and  along  the 
roads,  and  they  float  down  the  streams.  Mr.  Haweis  en- 
joy<d  his  journey,  but  found  his  patience  exhausted  when 
the  engine  driver  stopped  the  train  out  of  sheer  curiosity 
to  see  what  had  happened  to  a man  who  had  fallen  from 
his  horse  in  an  adjacent  field.  As  most  of  the  passengers 
got  out  to  obtain  a closer  view  of  the  dismounted  horse- 


man this  stoppage  interrupted  the  journey  for  twenty 
minutes.  Mr.  Haweis  was  delighted  with  Cordova  Cathe- 
dral, but  disgusted  with  the  dirt,  laziness,  and  general  dis- 
honesty of  the  Spaniards.  They  are  nevertheless  a de- 
lightful people,  polite,  considerate,  and  especially  kind  to 
travelers.  He  gives  a painful  account  of  the  6,0»X)  girls 
and  women  employed  in  the  Government  cigar  manu- 
factory at  Seville.  It  is.  however,  surely  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that  the  mothers  in  the  factory,  as  a rule,  sell  their 
poor  little  children  callously  to  the  highest  bidder  for  the 
most  infamous  purposes. 

PROTECTION  AND  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 

Sir  Henry  Parkes  has  a brief  but  not  very  lucid  paper 
in  which  lie  shows  up  the  inconsistency  and  folly  of  the 
present  Protectionist  Ministry  in  Kvw  South  Walt* 
What  he  make*  dear  is  that  a short  time  ago  the  leading 
member*  of  this  Ministry  professed  to  be  strong  Free 
Traders ; what  he  does  not  make  clear  is  how  it  is  that 
they  should  have  found  Protection  a winning  card  to  play 
at  the  present  moment.  So  far  as  we  can  make  out  he 
attributes  it  to  the  irritation  in  the  border  counties  and  to 
the  rally  of  the  Lalior  members  to  the  Protectionist  side 
This,  however,  does  not  tell  us  why  the  Labor  members 
should  liave  adopted  a course  which  was  not  obviously 
dictated  by  their  own  interests.  Sir  Henry  Parke#  c*Dt 
the  new  tariff  many  hard  names,  and  concludes  his  paper 
with  the  following  confident  prediction  : “ In  the  event  of 
this  nondescript  tariff  becoming  law.  the  want  of  con- 
fidence in  its  stability  will  keep  men  from  investing  money 
under  its  mock  shield  of  protection,  and  the  next  election, 
let  it  come  whenever  it  may,  will  repeal  it." 

MR.  T.  w.  RUSSELL  ON  TIIE  IRISn  EDUCATION  BILL 

Mr.  T.  W.  Russell  replies  to  Archbishop  Walsh's  paper 
in  defense  of  the  convent  schools,  with  much  detail  of 
statistics,  into  which  we  need  not  enter.  It  is  more  inter- 
rating  to  note  how  he  closes  his  paper  : **  By  expressing 
the  satisfaction  felt  by  the  supporters  of  the  mixed  and 
non-sectarian  system  of  education  in  Ireland  at  the  gen- 
eral character  of  the  Government  Education  lull.  It  was 
feared  by  many  that  an  inroad  would  be  made  on  that  sys- 
tem of  education  which  has  withstood  the  attacks  of  * 
packed  commission  and  the  constant  assaults  of  the  Ro- 
man hierarchy.  This  danger  is  happily  passed  for  the 
present.  The  Irish  clerical  party  has  met  with  a rebuff, 
and  the  cause  of  education  has  been  saved  from  a great 
danger.’’ 

MR.  COURTNEY  ON  8I1ADY  TRUTHS. 

Mr.  Courtney  reprints  a receut  lecture  at  Liskeard  on 
“ Shady  Truths.”  The  first  shady  truth  to  which  he  calls 
attention  is  the  fact  that  saving,  not  spending,  makes  work 
for  the  workman.  What  is  really  saved  is  not  money,  hot 
useful  things.  Work  can  only  be  maintained  so  far  u* 
saving  precedes  it.  Another  shady  truth  upon  which  he 
insists  is  that  our  greatest  progress  Is  marked  by  the  bring- 
ing to  naught  of  the  treasures,  material  or  immaterial, 
whether  of  useful  things  or  of  trained  faculties  we  have 
been  at  pains  to  acquire  and  maintain. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Vernon  Lee  has  a story  or  conversation  under  the  title 
of  “ The  Friendships  of  Baldwin.”  44  A Foxite  w criticises 
Lord  Rosebery's  attempt  to  vindicate  or  apologize  for  the 
wnr  policy  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  an  article  in  which  he  contrast* 
the  war  policy  of  Pitt  and  Fox  and  controverts  Lead 
Rosebery's  judgment  with  much  detail  and  at  great 
length. 
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THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

THIS  is  one  of  the  best  numbers  of  The  Quarterly  Re- 
view issued  during;  recent  years.  Every  one  of  its 
ten  articles  is  extremely  readable  and  the  whole  forms  a 
volume  of  surpassing  interest.  We  have  reviewed  the 
articles  on  Archbishop  Thompson,  and  on  French  Decad- 
ence. 

ENGLAND  AND  HER  NAVY. 

The  article  on  “ Naval  Warfare  and  National  Defense” 
is  a very  powerful  enforcement  of  the  necessity  for  a 
British  navy  of  overwhelming  strength.  The  reviewer 
says  : “ Turn  where  we  will  in  the  history  of  the  British 
Empire,  we  find  that  it  rests  solely  upon  sea  power.  It 
was  sea  power  tliat  defeated  the  Armada.  It  was  sea 
power  that  gave  us  the  victory  in  our  long  maritime 
struggle  with  the  Dutch.  It  was  sea  power  that  gave  us 
our  colonies  and  our  commerce.  It  was  sea  power  that 
set  bounds  to  the  ambitions  of  Napoleon,  and  it  must  be 
sea  power  that  saves  England  if  she  ever  is  again  in  con- 
flict with  an  enemy  capable  of  disputing  her  position  at 
sea.  The  integrity  of  the  British  Empire  can  only  be 
seriously  menaced  by  a Power  which  can  vanquish  us  at 
sea.” 

After  passing  in  review  the  lessons  of  the  recent  naval 
maneuvers  and  declaring  that  the  British  army  should  be 
regarded  as  a mere  aid  and  auxiliary  to  the  navy,  the  re- 
viewer maintains  that  the  one  broad  lesson  from  the 
whole  survey  is  the  advantage  enjoyed  by  the  superior 
naval  force  : " In  sura,  a Power  which,  like  Englaud,  re- 
lies and  must  rely  on  naval  defense  for  its  security,  and 
make  that  defense  an  active  one,  must  regard  its  mari- 
time frontiers  in  time  of  war  os  being  conterminous  with 
the  territorial  waters  of  its  adversary.  What  it  requires 
for  this  purjKXse  is  a navy  so  strong  ns  to  be  incapable  of 
losing  the  strategical  command  of  the  sea,  except  through 
inconceivable  treachery  or  through  professional  incapacity 
equally  inconceivable.” 

A VINDICATION  OF  MOUAMMED. 

The  review  of  Syed  Ameer  Ali’s  Life  and  Teachings  of 
Mohammed  is,  on  the  whole,  the  best  apology  for  Isl&m 
which  has  appeared  in  recent  years.  The  reviewer  says : 
“ Assuredly,  Mohammed,  if  judged  by  the  ethical  stand- 
ard prevailing  in  his  age  and  country,  was  no  libertine,  no 
man  of  blood.  As  assuredly  he  wrought  a great  work  in 
elevating  that  standard,  both  as  to  the  relations  of  man 
with  woman,  and  as  to  the  relations  of  man  with  man. 
The  movement  which  he  initiated  was,  in  the  beet  sense 
of  the  word,  democratic.” 

Considered  as  a reforming  movement  in  Arabia,  Isl&m 
represents  an  advance  in  religions  thought,  and  even  now 
the  reviewer  says  : “ We  are  far  from  denying  that,  tak- 
ing Isl&m  as  it  is,  there  may  still  lie  before  it  centuries  of 
fruitful  activity  in  idealizing  life  and  in  strengthening  the 
sacred  claims  of  duty  among  the  populations  which  now 
profess  it;  in  expelling  from  many  dark  places  of  the 
earth,  which  shall  embrace  It,  barbarous  and  impure 
fetichism ; and  in  training  millions  of  its  converts  to  better 
things  by  its  doctrines  of  righteousness,  temperance  and 
judgment  to  come.” 

The  one  indefeasible  blot  on  Mohammedism,  which  no 
skill  of  advocacy  can  efface,  is  the  degradation  which  is 
enforced  upon  women.  Although  it  is  true  that  Mo- 
hammed curbed  the  unlimited  license  existing  in  Arabia, 
his  partial  reform  has  been  an  insufteruble  obstacle  to  the 
vindication  of  woman’s  personality. 

SNAKES. 

The  article  on  snakes  is  full  of  good  stories  concerning 
these  creatures,  who  are  said  to  kill  every  year  twenty 


thousand  persons  in  India  alone.  With  the  exception  erf 
Australia,  the  majority  of  the  snakes  are  not  poisonous. 
The  odds  are  very  heavy  if  you  come  upon  a serpent  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world  that  it  is  harmless,  but  in 
Australia  the  odds  are  all  the  other  way.  There  are  a 
great  many  interesting  facts  concerning  snakes  and  the 
way  in  which  they  live. 

STATE  PENSIONS  FOB  OLD  AGE. 

The  Quarterly  reviewer  condemns  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
scheme  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  it  is  based  on  Govern- 
ment tables  and  generally  opi>oses  all  systems  of  State- 
aided  pensions.  The  reviewer  would  rely  entirely  upon 
the  Friendly  Societies,  and  in  reply  to  the  accusation  that 
many  of  those  societies  are  practically  bankrupt,  he  makes 
the  following  suggestion : “ There  is  now  no  reason 

whatever  why  all  registering  societies  should  not  become 
normally  and  faultlessly  sound.  We  would  empower  the 
Chief  Registrar  to  give  the  fullest  publicity  to  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  persistently  unsound  societies.  Time,  of 
course,  should  be  given  to  an  unsound  society  to  make 
such  revision  of  its  scale  of  payments,  and  its  rules,  as 
would  place  it  in  a solvent  position.  If  it  failed  to  do 
this,  warnings  should  be  posted  up  at  Government  and 
municipal  offices.  Power  should  also*  be  given  to  the 
Department  to  take  over  the  affairs  of  any  society  found 
to  be  financially  insecure,  and  to  make  the  best  terms 
possible  for  the  investors.  Thus  pressed,  unsound  socie- 
ties would  soon  set  their  houses  in  order,  and  only  the 
best  would  survive.” 


THE  DUBLIN  REVIEW. 

THE  Bishop  of  Salford  writes  his  last  article  on 
“England’s  Devotion  to  Saint  Peter  During  a 
Thousand  Years.”  It  is  chiefly  devoted  to  an  account  of 
Peter’s  Pence.  He  calculates  tliat  the  Pope  used  to  re- 
ceive in  the  13th  century  £300  a year  from  England, 
which  was  equivalent  to  about  £0000  of  English  money  at 
the  present  time.  When  Peter's  Pence  was  revived  in 
1859,  the  Diocese  of  Dublin  alone  contributed  over  £10 
000.  Canon  Howlett,  discussing  the  origin  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, sums  up  complacently  in  favor  of  its  Mosaic 
authorship  as  follows:  “Moses,  therefore,  wrote  the 

Pentateuch.  In  the  composition  of  that  work,  like  the 
other  historical  writers  of  the  Old  Testament,  he  mode 
use  of  written  sources;  freely  admitting  into  his  pages, 
perhaps,  extracts  from  a previously  existing  history  of 
the  early  days  of  mankind,  and  of  the  wanderings  in  the 
desert;  but  stamping  it  all  with  the  impress  of  his  own 
mind;  altering  and  supplementing  it  as  he  thought  fit,  so 
as  to  bring  it  in  comformity  with  fact,  and  to  accomplish 
the  great  work  imposed  on  him  by  God.” 

Mr.  Peacock,  writing  on  “Protestantism  in  England,” 
chiefly  in  the  days  of  the  Stuarts,  deals  somewhat  roughly 
with  the  pet  theory  of  the  High  Churchmen.  He  says 
that  there  were  no  Anglicans  worth  speaking  of  in  the 
17th  century;  there  were  no  doubt  High  Churchmen 
among  the  clergy,  but  Mr.  Peacock  asserts  that  those 
who  have  studied  the  enormous  pamphlet  literature  of 
the  time  find  very  few  traces  of  a High  Church  party 
among  the  laity. 

The  Rev.  W.  D.  Strappini  discourses  vigorously  against 
Theosophy,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  Thoosophists  have 
not  yet  developed  the  humanitarian  services  which  char- 
acterize the  Christian  Church:  “To  my  own  Western 
mind,  the  devoted  care  of  the  sick,  the  aged,  and  the 
fallen,  the  gentle  virtues  of  humility  and  self-forgetful- 
ness actually  practiced  under  Christian  teaching,  appeal 
with  more  argumentative  force  than  all  the  statements 
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marie  on  behalf  of  that  curious  mosaic  of  philosophic 
uncertainties  anri  Egyptian  Hall  marvels,  decked  out  with 
tinsel  arrangements  of  cheap  learning,  which  the  Tlieo 
sophical  Society  puts  forth  as  a rational,  a logical  and  a 
persuasive  exposition  of  Theosophy  anri  its  Evidences.** 
Thj  Rev.  W.  Lockhart  has  an  interesting  but  brief 
account  of  Cardinal  Manning  in  the  old  days,  which  is  a 
very  welcome  contrast  to  the  lengthy  paper  of  Mr.  E.  8. 
Purcell,  dealt  with  elsewhere. 

THE  ENGLISH  HISTORICAL  REVIEW. 

SOMETIMES  the  articles  in  the  English  Historical  Re- 
view are  simply  impossible  for  the  ordinary  reader. 
But  nearly  all  the  articles  in  the  April  number  are  read- 
able by  the  man  iu  the  street. 

The  first  is  an  origiual  speculation  by  William  Roos  on 
the  part  played  by  the  Swedes  in  the  Viking  expeditions. 
Mr.  Rooa  says:  “The  inriei»endent  anri  extensive  opera- 
tions of  Swedes  in  the  West  stand  affirmed  by  continental 
chroniclers  as  well  as  by  sagas,  by  their  reputation  as  the 
earli(*st  and  greatest  of  Eastern  sea  ravers,  by  their  posses- 
sion of  the  chief  Viking  resort  on  the  Scandinavian  side  of 
the  North  Sea.  and  by  their  wars  and  conquests,  which 
serve  to  inaugurate  the  Western  Viking  age,*  Rolf  was  a 
Swede,  and  what  were  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  Charles 
XII  but  the  last  and  greatest  of  the  Vikings. 

Praftwor  Maitland  discusses  what  Henry  II  proposed 
to  do  with  priests  who  committed  crimes.  He  maintains 
that  Henry  did  not  propose  that  an  accused  clerk  should 
be  tried  in  the  lay  court ; he  was  to  be  tried  in  a canonical 
court  by  the  law  of  the  church. 

But  the  criminous  cleric,  being  degraded  by  the  Canon- 
ical Court,  lost  the  benefit  of  clergy  and  became  subject 
to  the  civil  power.  Such  at  least  was  Henry  's  contention, 
against  which  Becket  protested  ho  vehemently.  There  is 
a well- written  account  of  the  famous  siege  of  Belgrade 
and  its  hero  John  Hunyady,  of  whom  Mr.  R.  Nist»et  Bain 
says  : “ Of  the  famous  John  Hunyady,  for  six  years  regent 
and  all  his  life  long  the  indefatigable  defender  of  his  coun- 
try, it  is  the  simple  truth  to  say  that  he  was  an  ideal  hero, 
a consummate  captain,  the  purest  of  politicians,  the  hum- 
blest of  Christians,  and  the  noblest  of  men.1’ 

Dr.  Jessopp  deals  out  hard  measure  to  Mr.  Fronde  for 
his  Catherine  of  Arragon.  He  says  : “ More  than  thirty 
years  of  argiuneut  and  criticism,  of  evidence  the  most 
irresistible  and  convincing  to  all  cultured  intellects  except 
his  own.  of  new  light  coming  from  the  right  hand  and  the 
left,  of  documentary  proof  accumulated  from  the  archives 
of  almost  every  country  iu  Europe,  and  pointing  all  to  the 
same  conclusions,  have  been  wasted  upon  him.  He  stands 
with  his  back  to  the  wall — a modem  Athanasius  wmtra 
mundum,  with  the  important  difference  that  Athanasius 
was  presumably  right  and  Mr.  Froude  is  demonstrable 
wrung.** 

HARPERS. 

FROM  the  May  Harper's  we  have  selected  Lieut. - 
Col.  Exner’s  paper  on  the  German  army,  Julian 
Ralph's  on  the  Dakota*,  and  some  " Easy  Chair  " reminis- 
cences of  Mr.  George  William  Oortis,  to  figure  ns  “ Lead- 
ing Articles.” 

TUB  BROWNINGS. 

Mrs.  Anne  Thackeray  Ritchie  writes  to  some  length  on 
“ Robert  and  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,*'  assuming  the 
intimate  tone  of  hearthstone  anecdote  which  the  cordial 
friendship  between  the  families  of  Browning  and  Thack- 
eray justifies.  Apropos  of  W’hich  she  gives  no  suggestion 
of  the  strained  relations  between  Elizabeth  Barrett 


Browning  and  the  author  of  “ Vanity  Fair,**  which  are  inci- 
dentally alluded  to  in  Mrs.  Orr’s  “ Life  of  Browning.”  It 
must  have  l*s>n  interesting,  those  conversations  between 
Thackeray  anri  Browning  on  spiritualism-  **  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing believed,  and  Mr.  Browning  was  always  irritated  be- 
yond patience  by  the  subject.  I can  remember  her  voice,  a 
sort  of  faint  minor  chord,  as  she,  lisping  the  *r’a  little, 
uttered  her  remonstrating  * Robert  ! * and  his  loud  domi- 
nant baritone  sweeping  away  every  possible  plea  she  and 
my  father  could  make  ; and  then  came  my  father's  delib- 
erate notes,  which  seemed  to  fall  a little  sadly  — his  vone 
always  sounded  a little  sad  — upon  the  rising  waves  of  the 
discussion  ....  Mr.  Browning  was  dressed  in  a 
rough  brown  suit,  and  his  hair  wo*  black  hair  then  : and 
she.  so  far  a*  I can  remember,  was,  as  usual,  in  soft  fall- 
ing flounces  of  black  silk,  and  with  her  heavy  curls  droop- 
ing, and  a thin  gold  chain  hanging  around  her  neck.'* 
PRIVATE  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

Anna  C.  Brackett  has  an  elaborate  paper  on  “The  Pri- 
vate Hchool  for  Girls."  which  is  reactionary  in  some  of 
it*  arguments.  For  instance,  she  discourages  the  idea 
that  natural  science  should  be  made  the  main  object  of 
study,  saving.  “ the  child's  mind  is  not  up  to  the  level  of 
scientific  teaching  ;**  and  she  advises  the  study  of  Latin, 
even  for  little  girls  of  nine  or  ten,  next  after  the  vernacu- 
lar. Of  course  she  insists,  with  her  usual  good  sense, 
strengthened  ns  it  is  by  a long  experience,  on  the  great 
importance  of  hygienic  precautions  and  training. 

Mary  E.  Wiltons  begins  in  a conspicuous  place  what, 
we  are  sure,  is  going  to  be  one  of  her  delicious  stones  of 
New  England  life.  This  serial  is  entitled  “Jane  Field" 
Ruth  McEnery  Stuart  contributes  a quaint  negro  story. 
“ Jesekiah  Brown's  Courtship.” 


THE  CENTURY. 

FOR  the  first  time  since  The  Review  of  Reviews 
began  its  monthly  search  among  the  magazines, 
we  glean  no  “ Leading  Article  ” from  the  Century  ; but 
this  is  not  by  any  means  on  account  of  any  lowering  of 
merit,  but  rather  because  it  happens  that  for  this  month 
the  magazine  does  not  concentrate  it*  interest  in  any  one 
of  th<**»  particular  classes  of  subjects  which  The  Review 
of  Reviews  more  especially  delights  to  honor. 

EMILIO  CASTELAR'S  “ COLUMBUS.” 

Probably  the  most  important  appearance  in  the  maga- 
zine is  the  first  paper  on  Christopher  Columbus,  from  the 
pen  of  the  famous  Spaniard,  Emilio  Castelar.  orator  and 
scholar.  He.  having  a long  series  of  articles  before  him,  is 
rather  inclined  to  make  rounded  and  ornate  sentences  than 
any  decided,  salient  point.  An  example  of  the  former : 
“Guinea aud  Iceland  afforded  the  proofs  he  [Columbus] 
sought,  and  encouraged  the  undertaking  upon  which  he 
was  entering  with  such  marvelous  unity  of  purpose  and 
object.  Africa  and  Scandinavia  ! The  sun's  rays  slanting 
level  in  the  one  and  beating  from  the  zenith  in  the  other: 
there  a sky  laden  with  flakes  of  snow,  and  here,  rainless 
and  unpitying ; fields  of  ice  like  walls  of  crystal  on  the 
one  hand  and  deserts  torrid  as  the  embers  of  an  oven  on 
the  other  ; the  boreal  flj-tree  and  the  tropical  palm,  the 
reindeer,  confined  to  the  polar  circle,  and  the  dromedary 
restricted  to  equatorial  Asia  and  Africa  ; the  khthyopha- 
gtat  devouring  half-cooked  or  frozen  fish,  and  the  anthro- 
pophagist  delighting  in  human  flesh  ; tho  fair-skinned 
■nd  ruddy-haired  Inhabitants  of  one  zone  and  the  black 
and  wouily  denizens  of  another,  all  told  him  with  one 
accord  by  their  contrasts  how  the  whole  planet  appeared 
to  be  inhabitable  and,  consequently,  how  the  races  of 
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Cathay  and  the  dominion*  of  the  Great  Khan  were  to  be 
conquered,  contrary  to  all  the  achievements  of  man 
hitherto,  by  following  the  westward  truck.” 

THK  OLD  KENTUCKY  HOME. 

A very  charming  article  in  text  and  illustration  is  James 
Lane  Allen's  on  “ Homesteads  of  the  Blue  Grass,”  in 
which  he  describes  the  post  era  of  lavish  hospitality,  of 
beautiful  women  and  brave  cavaliers  in  Kentucky,  which 
seems,  at  least  from  this  perspective,  to  Ik*  a golden  age. 
Mr.  Allen  predicts  that  the  blue-grass  region  is  destined 
to  fall  into  the  haudwof  the  wealthy,  who  will  absorb  the 
small  farms  and  establish  a landed  aristocracy.  “One 
can  foresee  the  yet  distant  time  when  this  will  become 
the  region  of  splendid  homes  and  estates  that  will  nourish 
a taste  for  outdoor  sports  and  offer  an  escape  from  the 
too- wearying  cities.  On  the  other  hand,  a powerful  and 
ever-growing  interest  is  that  of  the  horse— racer  or  trotter. 
He  bringB  into  the  State  his  increasing  capital,  his  types 
of  men.  Year  after  year  he  buys  farms,  and  lays  out 
tracks,  and  builds  stables,  and  edits  journals,  aud  turns 
agriculture  into  grazing.  In  time  the  blue-grass  region 
may  become  the  Yorkshire  of  America.” 

ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE  WORLD’S  FAIR. 

Henry  von  Brunt  contributes  a jiaper,  in  not  very  lively 
style,  on  the  44  Architecture  at  the  World’s  Columbian 
Exposition.”  Before  describing  in  rather  technical  detail 
the  plans  of  the  various  buildings,  he  warns  us  that  the 
result  of  all  the  huge  building  operations  at  the  great 
Exposition  will  not  be  a true  index  to  our  national  de- 
velopment in  architecture.  44  It  is  true  that  the  industrial 
palaces  of  our  Exposition  will  Is*  larger  in  area  than  any 
which  have  preceded  them,  and  will  surpass  in  this  re- 
spect even  the  imperial  villas  and  baths  of  the  ancient 
Romans.  But  they  will  be  an  unsubstantial  pageant  of 
which  the  concrete  elements  will  be  a series  of  vast  cov- 
ered inclosures,  adjusted  on  architectural  plans  to  the 
most  lucid  classification  and  the  most  effective  arrange- 
ments of  the  materials  of  the  Exposition,  and  faced  with 
a decorative  mask  of  plaster  composition  on  frames  of 
timber  and  iron,  as  the  Romans  of  the  Empire  clothed 
their  rough  structures  of  cement  and  brick  with  mag- 
nificent architectural  veneers  of  marbles,  bronze  and 
sculpture.” 

In  the  fiction  of  the  number  Wolcott  Balestier's  story, 
44  Captain,  My  Captain,”  is  the  most  noticeable  feature  ; it 
is  a strong  piece  of  w’ork.  though  scarcely  so  successful  as 
44  Reffey.”  Mary  Hallock  Foote  begins  a new  serial,  44  The 
Chosen  Valley.” 

THE  CHAUTAUQyAN. 

ELSEWHERE  we  give  extracts  from  Henrj'  Watter- 
son's  paper  on  “The  Southern  Confederacy.” 

Dr.  C.  G.  TruesdeU,  superintendent  of  the  Chicago 
Relief  and  Aid  Society,  seta  forth  carefully  the  aims  aud 
principles  of  charity  organization.  In  his  pn|>er  on  the 
44  Treatment  of  the  Poor  in  Cities”  he  says,  44  the  tramp 
and  street-begging  nuisance  will  never  be  stopjKHl  so  long 
as  mistaken  kindness  continues  to  feed  and  clothe  able- 
bodied  strangers,  and  it  will  die  out  so  soon  us  all 
unite  in  refusing  to  give  anything  whatever  to  any  i>or- 
eon,  under  any  circumstances,  without  investigation, 
either  personal  or  through  some  appropriate  organization 
to  which  all  applicants  can  be  referred.  The  trouble  is 
that  most  persons  wrould  rather  compromise  with  their 
conscience  by  throwing  a few  pennies  into  u Ijeggur's  hat 
than  take  the  time  and  trouble  to  examine  the  cast*  far 
enough  to  ascertain  how  much  real  estate  or  hank  stock 
he  may  own.” 


BIT 

Whatever  be  her  logic,  there  is  no  lack  of  brightness  in 
the  way  Miss  E.  F.  Andrews  treats  “The  Ugly  Girl  as  a 
Social  Factor.”  Burning  her  ships  behind  her,  she  boldly 
and  proudly,  though  impersonally,  admits  that  she  herself 
is  one  of  the  homely  ones,  and  proceeds  to  enter  a rigorous 
plea  for  the  cult.  “ Whenever  our  hereditary  enemies, 
the  poets  and  painters,  want  a dirty  job  done,  they  are 
sure*  to  lav  it  on  our  shoulders,  though,  if  the  truth  were 
told,  our  pretty  sisters  have  been  mixed  up  writh  a great 
many  more  questionable  transactions  than  we  ever  have. 
But  the  ugly  girl  is  not  even  i>ennitted  to  he  poeti- 
cally and  picturesquely  wicked  ; the  interesting  sinners  of 
literature  and  art,  the  Margarets,  the  Beatrices,  tho 
Hetty  Sorrels,  are  all  turned  out  of  the  artist's  brain  os 
first-class  beauties,  while  we  an*  supi>osed  to  stand  os  rep- 
resentatives of  the  vulgarities  and  meannesses  of  human 
nature,  and  not  even  to  have  been  the  heroine  of  a sensa- 
tional murder  or  of  a celebrated  domestic  scandal  can 
make  one  of  us  interesting.” 

And,  Miss  Andn*ws  further  complains,  the  ugly  girl 
finds  her  worst  enemies  in  her  own  camp  in  the  traitor- 
ous woman  novelist.  And  all  this  is  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that 44  most  of  the  good  and  great  things  tliat  have  been 
done  in  the  world  by  women  must  be  set  down  to  the 
credit  of  the  ugly  girl.  While  her  pretty  sisters  have 
been  engaged  in  setting  men  together  by  the  ears,  she  has 
boon  quietly  putting  things  to  rights,  and  whether  she 
appears  as  an  Elizabeth  encouraging  her  troops  at  Til- 
burg or  a Margaret  Douray  feeding  the  orplian  children 
from  her  tinker's  cart,  we  shall  generally  find  that  the 
world  has  gained  by  her  presence.” 

The  Chautam/uan  presents  its  usual  goodly  show  of 
historical  and  informational  articles  for  the  edification  of 
C.  L.  8.  C.  classes.  The  historical  pa]w*rs  this  month  are 
by  Professor  McMaster.  44  The  North  in  the  War  John 
G.  Nicolay.  “The  Battle  of  Ticouderoga,”  and  John  C. 
Ridpath, 44  Perry's  Victory  on  Lake  Erie.” 


SCRIBNER'S. 

THE  fine  article  by  Jacob  A.  Riis  on  “ The  Children  of 
the  Poor,”  and  the  first  paper  in  the  discussion  of 
“ Rapid  Transit  in  Cities.”  by  Thomas  Curtis  Clarke,  are 
reviewed  among  the  “ leading  articles.” 

# In  his  concluding  paper  on  “Paris  Theatres  and  Con- 
certs,” William  F.  Apthorp  tells,  among  other  things,  of 
the  Caff  Chantant , the  French  prototype  of  our  dime 
museums  and  variety  shows,  and  the  home  of  the  cele- 
brated Paulus,  from  whom  we  Americans  have  lately  suf- 
fered an  invasion.  44  The  Caff  Chantant  itself  is  a garden, 
inclosed  by  iron  railings  and  shrubbery,  and  lighted  by 
garlands  and  festoons  of  gas  jets  in  milk-glass  globes.  At 
one  end  is  a stage  with  proscenium  arch  and  curtain  ; in 
front  of  it  sits  the  orchestra.  Then  come  rows  of  fixed 
seats,  a little  shelf  running  along  the  back  of  each  row  to 
hold  the  cups  and  glasses  of  the  jieople  sitting  in  the  row 
next  behind  it.  A reserved-** tat  ticket  gives  you  the  right 
to  one  conmmmation — a cup  of  coffee  or  chocolate,  a glass 
of  anything  you  please,  from  beer  to  champagne,  a portion 
of  brandied  cherries,  or  a tiny  ice.  The  entertainment 
consists  of  comic  songs — each  singer  singing  off  his  or  her 
batch  of  s*>ngs  in  succession,  and  not  appearing  again— of 
juggling,  learned  dt>g».  and  acrobatic  tumbling.  The  star 
goes  on  near  the  end  of  the  performance.  How  any  living 
soul  can  go  a second  time  is  a matter  of  w onder.” 

Under  the  somewhat  generous  title  “Land  and  Sea,” 
Prof.  N.  S.  Shaler  tells  some  facts  in  that  attractive  branch 
of  geology  which  treats  of  the  action  of  the  ocean's  waves 
on  rocky  cliffs  aud  shores  of  chalk  formation,  making 
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here  and  marring  there.  The  paper  is  accompanied  by 
pictures  of  some  of  the  strange,  weird  shapes  that  the  sea 
cuts  out  of  the  shore  when  the  nx-k  formation  is  suffi- 
ciently soft. 

In  the  series  devoted  to  “ Historic  Moments,”  John  W. 
Kirk  retells  the  oft-told  story  of  the  first  telegraph  mes- 
sage sent  from  Annapolis  Junction  to  Washington  in  18+4 
by  Professor  Morse. 


THE  ATLANTIC. 

WE  have  noticed  in  another  department  the  editorial 
under  the  title  44  The  Slaying  of  the  (jerryman- 
der." The  remainder  of  this  issue  is  more  classic  than 
timely, 

OUR  NATIONAL  LEVITY  AND  IRREVERENCE. 

An  anonymous  social  reformer  enters  a “ Plea  for  Seri- 
ousness,” largely  called  forth  by  Agnes  Bepplier'a  argu- 
ment in  the  opposite  direction,  “ A Plea  fur  Humor." 
Tho  anonymous  says  that  Miss  Repplier  is  all  wrong;  that 
what  we  neetl  is  on  antidote  for  our  irreverent  levity,  not 
more  levity.  4‘  The  basis  of  appreciation  of  the  heroic 
and  pathetic  has  been  sapped  in  this  generation;  they 
have  made  the  step  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous 
once  for  oil  and  taken  their  stand  on  the  latter;  there 
seems  to  be  nothing  to  appeal  to.  Virtue,  honor,  public 
fidelity  and  purity,  commercial  probity,  the  dignity  of 
office,  the  sanctity  of  home  have  become  subjects  of  jest; 
men  and  women  who  uphold  them  are  called  fogies. 
. . . . The  absence  of  seriousness  is  seen  in  our  coun- 
try people  to-day  in  the  evasion  of  obligation;  we  give  our 
children  no  training,  but  leave  them  to  their  own  devices, 
and  * guess  they’ll  turn  out  all  right;’  we  neglect  our  duty 
an  citizens  and  place  them  in  the  hands  of  men  notoriously 
unfit  for  jKietsof  trust,  because 4 the  great  American  nation 
cun  take  care  of  itself;’  we  forbear  to  raise  a voice  agaiust 
practices  in  public  and  social  life  which  we  privately  con- 
demn, for  4 our  mission  is  not  to  be  reformers.’  ” 

Jairn^  Jay  U reenough  tells  of  the  changes  for  the  better 
which  have  come  into  the  44  Requirements  for  Admission 
to  Harvurd  College,”  which  no  longer  render  it  possible  to 
enter  that  temple  of  knowledge  by  dint  of  a good  memory 
and  hard  cramming  alone.  The  writer  deprecates  the 4 4 de- 
sire to  banish  all  studies  which  are  not  to  be  of  immediate 
money  value  to  the  student,”  but  he  has  no  plea  for  Gre<*Jc 
and  Latin  other  than  the  hackneyed  one  of  “mental 
training.” 

Civil  war  subjects  are  continued  in  a light  and  readable 
paper  by  David  Dodge  on  “ Home  Scenes  at  the  Fall  of 
the  Confederacy.”  It  is  largely  taken  up  with  describing 
the  quaint  and  sometimes  absurd  methods  which  the  in- 
vaded South  used  to  hide  its  valuables,  burying  them  be- 
neath the  bods  of  streams,  in  fence  corners,  in  hollow 
trees — anywhere  to  eviule  the  rapacious  Yankee  “ bum- 
mer.” 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  MAGAZINE. 

THE  Ecw  England  Magazine  showrs  its  catholicity  in  a 
much-illustrated  article  on  “The  (’hicago  Stock 
Yards.”  by  P.  J.  O’Keefe.  The  huge  meat-industry  is  de- 
scribed in  a bright  and  satisfactory  way.  One  is  astonished 
to  hear  how  completely  the  luckless  hog  or  steer  who  finds 
his  way  to  the  Windy  City  is  “ used  up.”  44  Ever)’ thing 
is  money,  nothing  is  a nuisance,  nothing  goes  to  waste  or 
is  fruitless.  Hoofs,  horn-piths,  sinews,  bones,  and  hide 
trimmings  no  longer  seek  a hiding  place,  but  are  valuable 
Increments  in  the  manufacture  of  glue  stock.”  One  meat- 
packing firm  converts  its  animal  waste  into  10,(IUU,OUO 
pounds  of  glue. 


In  the  proo-ss  of  unearthing  a genius — Ambrose  Bierce— 
Mr.  Walter  Blackburn  Harte  takes  occasion  to  aver  with 
much  emphasis  that  the  magazine  editor  is  the  sworn 
enemy,  on  principle,  of  originality,  of  deep  thought,  of 
genius.  “Editors  and  publishers,”  thinks  Mr  Harte. 
“an*  jierfectly  convinced  that  people  read  only  to  be 
amused,  and  this  is  what  is  the  matter  with  the  mast  of 
our  literature,  filtered  as  it  Is  through  the  magazines.  ” 
Mary  Parker  Follett’s  jwqicr  on  “ Henry  Clay  and  the 
Speakership  ” is  reviewed  elsewhere,  as  is  Mr.  W.  E.  OurtL-f 
timely  account  of  South-American  progress. 

CALIFORNIAN  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE. 

A SURPRISINGLY  fine  magazine  in  more  than  one 
feature  is  tho  Californian  Illustrated,  which  comes 
all  the  way  across  the  Continent  from  San  Francisco. 
The  May  number  furnishes  two  good  contributions  to  our 
Lading  articles:  44  The  Nicaragua  Canal,”  by  William 
I^iurcnce  Merry,  Consul-General  of  Nicaragua,  and  % 
striking  paper,  entitled  “Opium  and  Its  Votaries,”  by 
Rev.  Frederick  J.  Masters. 

One  is  scarcely  prepared  for  the  number  of  well-con- 
ceived and  hamlsomely-execotMl  half-tone  illustration** 
that  appear  in  the  Californian.  It  compares  favorably 
with  some  very  much  better-known  Eastern  magazines. 
And  in  text,  too,  it  attains  a high  standard.  In  addition 
to  tho  tw'o  papers  mentioned,  the  opening  Article  is  a 
seemingly  exhaustive  one  on  "The  Press  of  San  Fran- 
cisco,” which  gives  a good  idea  of  the  quantity  and  qual- 
ity of  journalism  in  tho  city  of  the  Pacific, 

Under  the  title  “ A Tournament  in  Tauromachy.” 
Eugenia  K.  Holmes  convoy's  a vivid  idea  of  Mexican  bull- 
fights, and  the  illustrations  are  in  the  most  lively  style. 

Charles  R.  Ames  gives  a g«xxl  account  of  Alaskan 
glaciers,  uud  Hamlin  Fitch  writes  of  a far  different  lati- 
tude, 14  In  Palm  Valley,”  both  accompanied  by  copies  of 
interesting  photographs. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  San  Francisco  is  the 
stamping  ground  of  Ambrose  Bierce,  the  new  geniis 
wrhich  the  reviewer  of  the  AVir  England  Magazine.  Mr 
Harte,  lias,  with  some  little  air  of  condescension,  pointed 
out  to  the  public.  One  cannot  but  mumble  the  old  adage 
of  a prophet  and  his  country  when  one  sees  the  brief 
notice  that  this  story-teller  receives  in  the  enumeration 
of  journalists  and  sub-editors  and  business  managers  of 
Hon  Frauciw’o.  

THE  POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTHLY. 

WE  have  selected  for  more  careful  review  the  paper 
on  Herbert  Sjiemvr,  by  William  H.  Hudson,  and 
44  Hie  Limitations  of  the  Healing  Art,”  by  Dr.  H Xoth- 
nagel. 

David  D.  Wells  presents  a remarkable  case  of  “ Evtdu- 
tion  in  Folk -Lore,"  which  shows  one  of  the  stories  told  by 
Uncle  Remus  to  the  44  little  boy  ” to  have  been  current  in 
every'  essential  particular  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa  hun- 
dreds of  years  ago. 

Prof.  A.  8.  Packard  writes  from  Brown  University  to 
tell 44  Why  We  Should  Teach  Geology.”  He  enumerates  a 
round  dozen  of  reasons,  of  rather  unequal  strength  and 
cogency,  and  concludes:  44  How'  can  a person  be  regarded 
as  liberally  educated  who  has  not  been  brought  in  contact 
with  these  facts  ? And  yet  there  are  still  hundred*  and 
thousands  of  our  college  graduates  w'ho  have  neither  had 
careful  training  in  the  principles,  nor  have  been  brought 
into  contact  with  the  grand  result*  of  modern  geology.” 
The  elaborate  discussion  of  “ Bod  Air  and  Bad  Health,” 
which  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  lias  been  reprinting 
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from  the  Contemporary  Review,  comes  to  an  end  this 
month  with  a proposition  from  the  authors,  Harold 
Wager  and  Auberon  Herbert,  to  found  a society  for  in- 
vestigation of  the  innumerable  physical  ills  which  pro- 
ceed from  bod  air,  and  for  disseminating  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  which,  these  gentlemen  have  shown,  is  of 
powerful  and  immediate  importance. 


POET-LORE. 

POET  LORE  still  devotes  itself,  modestly  and  indus- 
triously, to  the  study  of  pun*  literature.  Few  maga- 
zines savor  so  little  of  Philistinism  in  any  of  its  various 
forms  of  modern  times.  The  pretty  little  volume  is  now 
published  in  Boston. 

The  issue  of  April  15  is  a .Shakespeare  anniversary  num- 
ber, and  the  most  careful  paper  in  it  is  a comparison  of 
the  characters  of  Hamlet  and  Don  Quixote,  by  Ivan  Ttir- 
genier.  The  writer  is  for  more  in  love  with  Rosinante's 
awkward  rider  than  with  the  melancholy  Prince.  The 
latter,  he  finds,  “ n*presents  reasoning,  in  the  first  place, 
and  egotism,  and  therefore  unbelief.  He  lives  entirely  for 
himself — he  is  an  egotist.  But  even  an  egotist  cannot  be- 
lieve* in  himself  ; we  can  believe  only  in  what  is  outside  of 
us  and  above  us.  But  this  j elf,  in  which  Hamlet  believes, 
is  dear  to  him.  It  is  his  starting-post,  to  which  he  ever 
returns,  for  he  finds  nothing  m the  whole  world  to  which 
his  soul  can  cling.  He  is  a skeptic  ; he  is  always  busy 
with  himself  alone.” 

But  Don  Quixote  ! 44  He  represents  belief,  first  of  all ; 
belief  in  something  eternal,  irreversible— in  truth  exist- 
ing outside  of  an  individual,  and  requiring  service  and 
sacrifice.  Don  Quixote  is  fully  pervaded  by  devotion  to 
his  ideal ; he  is  ready  to  suffer  any  troubles  for  its  sake, 
to  give  up  liis  life  ; he  values  his  life  only  so  far  as  it  can 
serve  him  to  maintain  truth  and  justice  on  earth.” 

Dr.  W.  J.  Rolfe  tells  how  " Much  Ado  about  Nothing  ” 
was  taken  from  Ariosto's  “Orlando  Furioeo”  and  Ban- 
dello's  novel.  He  admits  that  the  plot  is  improbable,  as 
almost  all  Shakesiieare’s  are— the  more  the  marvel  that  he 
should  create  such  very  44 probable'1  men  and  women  to 
carry  them  on.  Dr.  Rolfe  makes  good  grounds  for  his 
arraignment  of  Claudio  as  an  ungenerous,  conceited,  mer- 
cenary young  fop.  Pity  Hero  had  no  big  brother  to  thrash 
him  soundly. 

An  anonymous  letter-writer  attempts  to  answer  the 
question,  “Why  are  we  not  a race  of  poets  f”  He,  or 
more  probably  she,  complains  that  we  are  too  much  ab- 
sorbed in  the  practical  affairs  of  life  to  give  imagination 


a chance.  44  How  should  we  liavo  poets  ? Do  we  encoure 
ago  t hem  ! Not  at  all  ; wo  would  rat  her  buy  a inagazino 
with  au  article  in  it  by  an  ex-convict  than  buy  a book  of 
jHjcms.  The  science  of  ethics  is  teaching  us  great  sympa- 
thy and  charity  for  all  forms  of  scoundrelism,  because, 
poor  fellow’s,  it  is  all  the  result  of  inheritance,  and  it  is 
more  by  good  lack  than  good  management  that  we  are 
not  scoundrels  ourselves.  But  for  the  poet  we  have  no 
symputhy  ; we  could  not  by  any  chance  have  been  poets 
ourselves,  and  we  regard  them  os  impertinent  criminals 
against  the  law  of  inheritance.” 


THE  CHARITIES  REVIEW. 

THE  Charities  Review  for  May  has  as  frontispiece  a 
portrait  of  John  McDonogh,  to  whose  philanthropy 
the  South  owes  much. 

Mr.,CharleH  D.  I-anier  contributes  an  interesting  sketch 
of  the  picturesque  life  of  this  man,  whose  saving  for  phil- 
anthropic en«ls  earned  for  him  during  his  life  the  reputa- 
tion of  ntiser  and  misanthrope.  There  stand  to  the  mem- 
ory of  this  man  a large  number  of  schools  in  New  Orleans 
and  vicinity,  and  a nobly  planned  institution  near  Balti- 
more, known  as  the  McDonogh  Farm  School,  described  at 
length  in  the  May  number  of  The  Review  or  Reviews. 

The  methods  of  charity  in  Japan  are  set  forth  in  a paper 
descriptive  of  the  life  and  habits  of  the  people  whose  his- 
tory has  so  much  of  interest  for  the  Western  nations.  The 
point  which  the  i»per  brings  out  most  clearly  is  that  there 
is  little  public  relief  in  Japan  and  that  private  charity 
bears  the  burdens  which  are  here  borne  largely  by  the 
public.  The  Government  has  a largo  emergency  fund  for 
use  in  times  of  widespread  calamity,  but  it  is  a universal 
law  that  the  family  shall  care  for  its  weaker  members. 
The  author  is  Mr.  C.  Meriwether,  Professor  of  History 
and  English  of  Sendai  College,  Japan. 

Mr.  Samuel  Maeauley  Jackson  advocates  in  a brief  paper 
the  burial  of  human  bodies  in  direct  contact  with  the 
earth,  instead  of  in  the  manner  almost  universally  ob- 
served in  this  country.  His  arguments  for  this  reform  are 
that  the  health  of  the  bring  will  not  be  endangered  by 
this  form  of  burial,  and  that  burials  will  be  greatly  cheap- 
ened. It  is  no  uncommon  thing,  he  say»,  speaking  to  the 
latter  poiut,  for  the  entire  amount  derived  from  the  bene- 
fit society  to  which  the  deceased  husband  belonged  to  be 
spent  in  the  burial. 

The  Review  contaius  notes  of  the  work  of  the  month 
and  a brief  account  of  the  contemplated  exhibit  of  44  Char- 
ities and  Correction  ” at  the  Columbian  Exposition. 


THE  FRENCH  REVIEWS. 


THE  NOUVEU.E  REVUE. 

THE  princiiMil  feature  of  interest  in  the  Nourelle 
Rerue  for  April  is  M. 'Antoine  Albalat's  article  on 
Pierre  Loti,  which,  as  well  as  M.  Charles  Laroche’s  plea 
for  the  French  side  of  the  Newfoundland  difficulty,  we 
have  noticed  elsew’here.  Prince  Serge  Wolkonsky  con- 
tributes some  fragmentary  notes  on  subjects  connected 
with  the  psychology  of  art.  association,  emotion,  enjoy- 
ment, and  the  subjectivity  of  beauty.  M.  Alexandre 
Ik“rard  writes  on  the  repressive  effect  of  penal  legislation. 
He  dwells  at  great  length  on  the  leniency  of  French  juries, 
and  the  light  sentence  frequently  uwnrded  of  luteyears 
for  serious  crimes.  The  former,  he  says,  hus,  to  a great  ex- 
tent. its  reason  in  the  fact  that  French  jienal  legislation  no 
longer  corresponds  with  French  manners.  “ The  rigor  of 


the  punishment  which  exactly  corresponded  to  the  state 
of  mwd  of  the  legislator  of  1*10.  frightens  the  judge  whose 
business  it  is  to  apply  it  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  cent- 
ury. Tlie  judge  is  thus  more  easily  induced  to  admit 
extenuating  circumstance  ; lie  frequently  prefers  to  ac- 
quit the  defendant  rather  than  subject  him  to  u penalty 
which  be  considers  too  severe.” 

In  the  mid-April  number  of  the  Revue  Count  ( Imrlea 
do  MoQy,  in  a suggestive  paper,  examine*  the  jxqmlar  idea 
that  each  century  corresponds  to  an  era  or  human  devel- 
opment, and  its  periods  of  growth,  prosperity  and  decline. 
Experience  shows,  he  says,  that  the  notion  is  to  a certain 
extent  founded  on  fact,  and  he  illustrates  it  at  some 
length  by  a survey  of  the  last  three  centuries.  The  de- 
cline and  decay  are  not  absolute— there  is  always  some 
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residuum  of  positive  good  to  gain  which  forms  the  lauds 
of  the  new  century’s  growth.  Thus  each  age  starts  on  a 
somewhat  higher  level  than  it*  predecessor,  and  the  gen- 
eral confusion  and  break-up  which  we  see  around  u*  need 
be  no  cause  of  despair.  They  are  only  the  dead  leaves  of 
this  year's  growth— the  roots  and  seeds  of  the  next  are 
safe  in  the  ground. 

Lord  Lytton’s  posthumous  book,  “ Marah,”  is  reviewed 
by  an  appreciative  writer  over  the  signature  “ C.  F.”  Sev- 
ortU  of  the  short  poems  which  compose  it  are  translated 
into  French  prow? ; but  the  finest,  though  easy  to  under- 
stand even  for  those  whom*  knowledge  of  English  is  lim- 
ited, are  quite  untranslatable.  The  ideas  are  expressed  in 
terms  which  have  no  French  equivalents,  and  even  an 
attempt  to  render  them  adequately  would  necessitate  too 
wide  a departure  from  the  text.  “ Marsh  ” is.  in  the 
opinion  of  this  critic,  the  most  homogeneous  work  pro-, 
duced  by  Lord  Lytton.  The  inspiration  keeps  at  a con- 
stant level,  and  there  is  no  failure  in  the  interest. 

M.  Fritz  do  Zepelin,  apparently  a young  Danish  writer, 
gives  a summary  of  the  present  state  of  literature  in  Den- 
mark. He  names  as  the  princi]xd  modern  writers  Dr. 
Georg  Brandt**,  Herman  Bang.  Yacobsen  and  Schandorph, 
all  of  whom,  though  independent  forces  in  literature, 
have  drunk  deep  from  those  well*  of  Onstalv  that  spring 
in  Paris.  M.  Georges  Renard  contributes  a striking  and 
tragic  sketch,  “A  Wizard,”  illustrating  the  inveterate 
superstitions  current,  even  at  the  present  day,  among  the 
mountaineers  of  the  Valais. 

M.  I*  mis  Gal  let  writes  on  the  overcrowding  of  the  Pari* 
hospitals,  and  the  abuse  of  their  accommodation  by 
patients  quite  able  to  pay.  This  is  scarcely  to  be  won- 
dered at  with  the  system  of  indiscriminate  admission 
adopted.  M.  Gallo t proposes  to  do  away  with  this  by  in- 
troducing the  English  plan  of  letter*,  and  ul*o  to  render 
more  space  available  by  treating  chronic  cases  iu  their 
own  home*. 


THE  REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

MANDRf;  CHEVRILLON’S  “The  United  State*. 

. and  American  Life  ’’  is  noticed  elsewhere,  as 
also  M.  Tli.  Bentzon’s  criticism  of  Rudyard  Kipling* 
“The  Light  that  Failed,”  and  M.  G.  Valbert'*  interesting 
notes  on  the  “ History  of  Journalism  in  Austria.”  M. 
Edmond  Planchut  continues  hi*  contributions  to  a pro-, 
vinc.ial  history  of  France  in  a third  paper  on  Berry, 
devoted  to  the  period  between  Francis  I.  and  the  Revolu- 
tion. We  may  especially  note  the  excellent  description 
of  George  Sand's  “ Nohant.” 

M.  Alfred  Fouille^  contributes  to  the  mid- April  numlier 
an  enthusiastic  study  of  Descartes,  considered  as  a pre- 
cursor of  modern  science,  which  concludes  thus : “ Dt**- 
cartes,  with  dear  vision,  perceived  the  ideal  and  final  aim 
of  science ; he  determined  its  method  ; he  marked  in 
advance  the  great  results  obtained  to-day — he  prophesied 
all  our  progress.  And  not  only  did  he  contemplate,  as 
from  a mountain-top,  the  promised  land  afar  off,  he  in- 
voded  it  himself,  he  made  vast  conquests.  By  his  precepts 
and  his  example  he  has  shown  others  the  true  tactics  And 
the  right  direction  ; he  has  left  them  the  exact  plan  of  all 
that  they  were  to  discover  for  themselves.  Samte-Beuve 
said  of  Bosanet  that  ho  WM  the  prophet  of  the  past  ; we 
may  say  of  Descartes,  that  he  is  the  prophet  of  the  science 
that  is  to  come.” 

The  Vicomte  d’ A vend  begins  in  this  number  a series  of 


articles  on  the  “History  of  Personal  Property”  uLo 
Fortune  Mobilise  dan*  I'ffirtoirt  ”),  the  first  of  which  i» 
concerned  with  the  purchasing  power  of  money.  The 
history  of  prices,  he  says,  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  deter- 
mine- -most  of  the  calculations  hitherto  made  having  been 
based  on  fallacious  assumptions,  and  leading  to  absurdly 
contradictory  conclusions.  Ho  finds  that,  taking  one 
thing  with  another,  the  cost  of  living  in  France  is  exactly 
double  what  it  was  in  17X9.  The  items,  taken  singly,  van 
curiously  enough  : thus,  firewood  cost*  three  times  as 
much  now  as  it  was  then,  and  shoes  six  times  as  much  ; 
the  rent  of  laborers’  cottage*  has  increased  by  one-fifth  and 
wheat  by  30  percent.,  while  oil  for  lighting  has  xvinakitd 
stationary  ; caudles  are  one-fifth  less,  and  salt  is  thtw 
times  cheaper. 

M.  A.  Geffrey,  of  the  Institut  de  France,  contributes  a 
remarkable  j>aper,  to  which  it  iB  impossible  to  do  justice 
iu  a summary,  on  the  “ Progress  of  Archeological  Science 
in  Rome.”  He  summarizes  the  results  of  recent  excava- 
tions, especially  those  undertaken  since  1870 ; touches  <m 
the  disputes  among  specialists  with  regard  to  some  of  the 
more  celebrated  statue*  (though,  unfortunately,  he  re- 
frains from  expressing  an  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
Apollo  Belvedere  and  the  Ladcoon),  and  deal*  fully  with 
the  Etruscan  tombs,  and  the  light  thrown  by  them  and 
the  curious  dwellings  known  os  fcrrawuirej  (recently  un- 
earthed in  Northern  Italy)  on  ancient  history.  Tbr 
earliest  recorded  history  of  Rome  is  now  shown  to  go 
back  at  least  to  the  Bronze  Age  ; and  when  the  results  of 
discovery  have  l>eeu  fully  mode  available,  the  word  pre- 
historic will  have  lost  much  of  its  signification.  Unfort- 
unately, there  seems  at  present  uo  hope  of  our  finding 
the  key  to  the  Idet  Etruscan  language,  the  inscription*  in 
which,  could  we  only  read  them,  would  clear  up  many 
difficulties.  The  whole  article  is  well  worth  attention, 
and,  in  spite  of  its  recondite-sounding  title,  extremely 
readable. 

M.  L.  Van  Keymeulen — a Netherlander,  to  judge  by 
his  name — contributes  a study  of  Multntuli— a name  too 
little  known  outside  Holland.  Maltatuli  was  the  pseudo- 
nym chosen  by  Edward  Dotnves  Dekker.  the  auth<ir  of 
“ Max  Havelaar  ” and  “ Iduen,”  who  died  at  Nieder-Ingei- 
heim,  on  the  Rhine,  in  February',  1X87.  He  was  a (Quix- 
otic, impracticable  man.  strangely  out  of  jdace  in  tb* 
conventional  society,  into  the  midst  of  which  he  flung 
like  a bombshell  his  defiant  plea  for  the  oppressed  Java- 
nese. He  hail  plenty  of  faults,  lx>th  as  a man  and  an 
author;  hi*  idea*  were  crude  and  contradictory,  and  hi* 
writing*  suffered  first  from  the  limitations  of  a self 
educated  man,  exiled  at  nineteen,  and  secondly,  fnan  the 
inevitable  provincialism  of  the  citizen  of  a small  country 
with  a language  unknown  beyond  it*  own  frontiers.  But 
we  cannot  help  thinking  tliat  M.  Van  Keymeulen  might 
have  treated  him  a little  more  sympathetically. 

Two  exceedingly  interesting  articles,  which  want  of 
space  prevents  our  noticing  more  at  length,  ore  M.  Chafl- 
ley-Bert’s  third  installment “The  English  in  Burnish.  ’ 
which  deals  in  detail  with  the  nature  and  resources  of 
of  the  country,  and  the  Vicomte  de  Vogfie's  “Fewo* 
d’Histoire  dans  Rami,”  a thoughtful  and  suggestive  study, 
stating  the  cam*  pretty  fully  against  the  analytic  criticism 
and  the  dry  bones  of  scientific  archaeology  which  for 
history  nowadays,  or  at  auy  rate  showing  the  necessity  of 
supplementing  them  by  a more  sympathetic  and  ideal 
view.  Carmen  Sylva’a  striking  story  is  noticed  elsewhere. 


POETRY  AND  ART 


POETRY  IN  THE  MAGAZINES. 


POETRY. 


AT  eighty-two  Dr.  Holmes  shows  no  signs  of  weakness  in  his  grip  on 
the  “twin  steeds  of  poetry  ami  prose,”  and  this  time  it  is  the  grace- 
ful  and  generous  Pegasus  of  verse  which  he  guides  in  honor  of  his  friend, 
Edward  Everett  Hale  : 

Night  after  night  the  incandescent  arc 
Has  fought  its  dazzling  battle  with  the  dark. 

Our  doubtful  paths  with  purest  rays  illumed 
Untired,  undi mined,  unswerving,  unconsumed. 


Albemarle.-  May. 

Orbits.  Richard  Le  Galliennc. 

Atalanta .— May. 

The  Song  of  the  Strength  of  Ourselves. 
Kate  Carter. 

Love  and  Fame.  M.  T.  Marshall. 

Atlantic  Monthly.  — May. 

An  Attic  Poet.  H.  L.  White. 

The  SouI'h  Ride  Lilia  C.  Perry. 


A slender  wire  the  living  light  convevs 
That  startles  midnight  with  its  noonday  blare. 
Through  that  same  channel  streams  the  giant  force 
That  whirls  the*  wheels  along  their  Hanking  course 
When,  like  a nmil-eliul  monster  o’er  the  plain. 

With  clash  and  clamor  sweep  the  broomstick  train. 


Blackwood's  Magazine.— May. 

Greek  Sonnets.  C.  A.  Kelly. 

Bookman.— May. 
Prmjiero  in  Samoa. 

Disappointment.  J.  Barlow. 


Whence  gains  the  wondrous  wire  its  two- fold  dower, 
Its  double  heritage  of  light  and  power  f 
Ask  of  the  motor  man— lie  ought  to  know— 

And  he  will  tell  you  “from  the  dynamo,” 

And  what  again,  the  dynamo  inspires  f 
“ A mighty  engine  urged  by  quickening  Urea.” 

When  I beheld  that  large  untiring  brain 
Which  seventy  winters  have  assailed  in  vain, 

Toiling,  still  toiling  at  the  endless  task. 

With  patience  such  as  Sisyphus  might  ask. 

To  flood  the  paths  of  ignorance  with  light. 

To  8|w*e<l  the  progress  of  the  struggling  right, 

Its  burning  pulses  borrowed  from  a heart 
That  Haims  in  every  grief  a brother's  part. 

My  lips  repeat  with  reverence,  “ Even  so— 

This  is  in  truth  a living  dynamo.  ” 

Be  sure  to  heed  its  lesson  while  we  may. 

Look  up  for  light  to  guide  our  devious  way— 

I»ok  forward  bravely — look  not  weakly  hack, 

The  | Mist  is  done  with.  Mind  the  coining  track  ; 

Look  in  with  searching  eye  and  courage  stout, 

But  when  temptation  comes,  look  out ! 


Century.— May. 

Five  Poems  by  Herman  Melville. 

On  a Portrait  of  Columbus  O.  E.  Wood- 
lx*rry 

“ Because  It  Is  the  Spring. '*  Louise  C. 
Moulton. 

Books  and  Seasons.  T.  B.  Aldrich. 

Hast  Thou  Heard  the  Nightingale  ? K.  W. 
Gilder. 

Altar  and  Idol.  Julian  Hawthorne. 

Three  Sonnets.  W.  P.  Foster. 

Cornhill—  May. 

The  Bitter  Cry  of  Brer  Rabbit. 

Cosmopolitan.—  May. 

The  Noble  Lover.  With  Portrait.  J.  Rus- 
sell Lowell, 

When  through  Feast-Litteu  Halls.  John 
Hay. 

Hope.  Edgar  Fawcett. 

Frank  Leslie's  Popular  Monthly.  — May. 
A Daughter  of  the  People.  B.  O.  Fowler. 

Olrl’s  Own  Paper.  — May. 

Never  Give  In.  Helen  M.  Burnside. 


Heaven  grant  all  blessings  time  and  earth  ran  give 
To  him  whoae  life  has  taught  us  how  to  live. 

Till  on  the  golden  dial  of  the  spheres 

The  Twentieth  Century  counts  the  gathering  years 

While  many  a birthduy  tells  its  cheerful  tale 

And  the  round  hundredth  shouts,  “ All  hail,  all  hail !” 


Probably  few  people  know  that  the  charming  little  verse-gems  of  thought 
that  ever  and  anon  appear  in  the  magazine  over  the  signature  John  B. 
Tabb  are  the  work— if  they  must  lx*  desecrated  with  such  a mime— of  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest  who  drudges  through  a daily  round  of  pedagogical 
duties  in  St.  Charles  College,  Marvlaud.  The  May  Harptr'n  contains  one 
of  the  moat  recent  of  Mr.  Tabb's  jksuus,  entitled  “The  white  Jessamine.” 

I knew  she  lay  above  me, 

Where  the  casement  all  the  night 
Shone,  softened  with  a phosphor  glow 
Of  sympathetic  light. 

And  that  her  fledgling  spirit  pure 
Was  pluming  fast  for  flight. 

Each  tendril  throbbed  ami  quickened 
As  I nightly  cliinlw'd  apace. 

And  could  scarce  restrain  the  blossoma 
When,  anear  the  destined  place, 

Her  gentle  whisper  thrilled  me 
Ere  I gazed  upon  her  face. 

I waited,  darkling,  till  the  dawn 
Should  touch  me  into  bloom. 

While  all  my  being  panted 
To  outpour  its  first  perfume. 

When,  lo ! a paler  flower  than  mine 
Had  blossomed  in  the  gloom  ! 


Oood  Words.— May. 

Dunottar.  ( Ulus  ’*  Rev.  G.  D.  Barron. 
After  a Woe.  Isabella  F.  Mayo. 

Harper's  Magazine.  — May. 

When  Comes  the  Night.  W.  P.  Preble,  jun. 
The  Three  Infinities  Win.  Sharp. 

The  White  Jessamine.  J.  B Tabb, 
Materials  of  a Story.  W.  1).  Howells. 

Idler.  — May. 

The  Stump  Orator.  (Ulus.)  L.  D.  Powlea. 
Leisure  Hour.  — May. 

The  Best  Till  Last.  Ellen  T.  Fowler. 

The  Fishor-Balie's  Cradle  Song.  Lady 
Liudsay. 

Library  Review.  — May. 

The  Birthday  of  Roliert  Browning.  J.  J. 
Britton. 

Lippincott.— May. 

In  Extremis.  Louise  C.  Moulton. 

My  Persian  Prayer  Rug.  Anno  Q.  Aldrich. 

Literary  Opinion.— May. 

“Faint,  yet  Pursuing  “ Two  Sonnets. 
Christina  Rossetti. 

Magazine  of  American  History.— May. 

The  Old  and  the  New  in  History.  W.  I, 
Crandall. 

Monthly  Packet.  May. 

May  Song.  Blanche  Oram 

National  Review.— May. 

In  OMimlie  Wood.  William  Pitt. 
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Newbery  House  Magazine.— May. 

The  Vigil  of  the  Matterhorn.  (IUub.) 
Austin  Clare. 

New  England  Magazine.  -May. 
Scribner's  Magazine.-  May- 

Mirrored  Music.  C.  H.  Ludem. 

In  Egypt.  P.  B.  Blood. 

Sunday  at  Home.— May. 

The  Chapter  House,  York  Minster.  Canon 
Wilton. 


Sunday  Magazine.— May. 

Toil.  Clara  Thwaitee. 

The  Two  Rivers.  < Ulus.)  Rev.  B.  Waugh. 

Temple  Bar.  — May. 

“Solvitur  Aeris  Hyems.” 

Love's  Promised  Land. 

Victorian.— May. 

May.  Maxwell  Gray. 

ART  TOPICS. 

Albemarle.— May. 

Modern  French  Art  and  Its  Critic*.  Rev. 
Dr.  B.  Klein. 

Art  Amateur.  — May. 

Mrs.  Mary  Sargent  Florence.  (litas.) 
Portrait  Painting  in  Oil.  Frank  Fowler. 
Raffet.  (.Illus.;  Clarence  Mason. 


The  Century  drops  into  poetry  on  an  unwonted  number  of  occasions  this 
month,  and  nowhere  more  gracefully  than  in  this  very  characteristic  son 
net  by  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich : 

Because  the  sky  is  blue  ; because  blithe  May 
Masks  in  the  wren’s  song  and  the  lilac’s  hue  ; 

Because— in  flue,  because  the  sky  is  blue 
I will  read  none  but  piteous  tales  to-day. 

Keep  happy  laughter  till  the  skies  be  gray. 

And  the  sad  season  repress  wears,  and  rue  ; 

Then,  when  the  wind  is  moaning  iu  the  flue. 

And  ways  are  dark,  bid  Chaucer  make  us  gav. 

But  now  a little  sadness  ! All  too  sweet 
This  springtide  riot,  this  most  poignant  air, 

This  sensuous  sphere  of  color  ana  perfume  1 
So  listen,  love,  white  I the  woes  repeat 
Of  Hamlet  and  Ophelia,  and  that  pair 
Whose  bridal  bed  was  budded  in  a tomb. 


A poem  by  James  Russell  Lowell,  which  he  called  “The  Noble  Lover" 
is  woven  into  an  elaborate  design  prepared  by  Walter  Crane  for  the  May 
Cosmopolitan , which  last,  by  the  way.  has  been  criticised  as  an  attempt 
to  paint  the  lily.  The  first  stanza  run*  os  follows : 

If  he  be  a noble  lover,  take  him  ! 

You  in  you  I seek,  and  not  myself  : 

Love  with  men’s  whut  women  choose  to  make  himt 
Seraph  strong  to  soar  or  fawn-eyed  elf  ; 

All  I am  or  can,  your  beauty  gave  it, 

Lifting  me  a moment  nigh  to  you, 

And  my  bit  of  heaven  1 fain  would  save  it 
Mine  I thought  it  was,  1 never  knew. 


Art  Interchange.— May. 

Some  American  Painters.  Hons  Coneours. 

Art  Journal.  — Loudon.  May. 

“His  Royal  Highness.’*  Etching  by  F. 
Dicaaee. 

Mr.  Frederick  Levland's  Art  Collection  at 
Prince*  Gate,  Cillua.)  Val.  Priusep  and 
L.  Robinson. 

David  Murray,  A.R.A.  (Illaa.)  Marios  H. 
Dixon. 

An  Unknown  Glen.  (Ill  us.)  A.  T.  Story. 
Japanese  Pottery,  (litas.)  Charles  Holme. 

Atalanta.  — May. 

Woman  in  Contemporary  Art.  Mrs.  A1 
linghain.  (.Ulus.)  L.  Toulmin  Smith. 

Century.  — May. 

Thomas  Couture,  (lllus.)  G.  P.  A.  Healy 
Bernardini  Luiui.  (Ulus  ) W.  J.  Stillman. 
American  Artist  Series.  (.IUua.)  W.  L. 
Fraser. 

Classical  Picture  Gallery.— London.  May. 
“Judith."  by  Sandro  Botticelli;  “Land* 
scapes,"  by  Jan  Wynants,  etc. 

Magazine  of  Art.— London.  May. 

“On  the  Rood  to  Wnllachia."  Etching 
after  A.  Sohreyer. 

The  Royal  Academy.  1 HR2.  (Ulus.)  M.  H. 
Spielmann. 

Press  Day  and  Critic*.  II.  With  Portraits. 
H.  M.  Spielmann. 

George  dn  Maurier,  Romanticist.  (Hlua.) 
W. D.  Scull. 

The  Decoration  of  Ceiling*.  (Illus.)  G.  T. 
Robinson. 

The  Dixon  Bequest  at  Bethnal  Green.  II. 
The  Water  Colors.  (Ill us.)  R.  Jopo- 
Slade. 


Munsey's  Magazine.— May. 

Gabriel  Max.  C.  Stuart  Johnson. 

The  American  Water  Color  Society.  War- 
ren Taylor. 

Overland  Monthly.— May. 

Art.  and  what  California  Should  do  Aboat 
Her.  Douglas  Tilden. 

Nineteenth  Century.  — May. 
Stevens  and  the  Wellington  Memorial.  W. 
Armstrong 


ART  IN  THE  MAGAZINES. 

IT  would  bo  hard  to  find  a more  striking  commentary  on  the  swiftness 
of  social  evolution  in  America  than  we  see  in  the  picture  of  California, 
so  lately  wrested  from  the  grizzly  bear,  asking  herself  with  an  introspect- 
ive  air,  why  she  has  no  art  development.  The  Overland  Monthly  contains 
a paper  by  Douglas  Tilden,  which  he  calls  “Art,  and  What  California 
Should  Do  About  Her.”  He  shows  in  the  example  of  France  and  the  other 
home-countries  of  art  what  is  necessary  to  develop  the  national  esthetic 
instinct  and  encourage  worthy  young  workers  in  those  fields.  Mr.  Tilden 
adds  a “ prayer  that  the  day  will  come  when  it  will  be  deemed  consistent 
with  our  duty  as  members  of  a great  community  to  take  on  ourselves  the 
expense  of  sending  young,  talented  scholars  to  Europe  on  a traveling 
scholarship  ....  Shall  we  ever  say  to  our  young  generation,  * go  to 
Europe  at  our  expense.  We  will  give  yon  six  hundred  dollars  a year,  to  the 
end  that  you  may,  for  four  years,  pursue  whatever  study  your  talent  inclines 
you,  be  it  pointing,  sculpture,  architecture,  engraving,  or  music,  and  ia 
the  fifth  year  we  will  give  you  eight  hundred  dollars,  so  that  you  may  have 
some  means  to  create  some  original  work.’ n 


William  Sharp  print*  in  the  current  Atlantic  copious  excerpts  from  the 
diary  of  Joseph  Severn,  the  artist,  which  give  the  details  of  his  life  in 
Rome.  They  are  mostly  taken  up  with  diikussiona  of  the  political  hap- 
penings of  the  day,  but  we  append  a rather  interesting  entry  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  death  of  Severn’s  mend  Fred.  Overbeclc,  the  German  pointer. 

“Overbeck  considered  that  painting  should  be  produced  like  poetry— 
that  is,  without  any  direct  reference  to  nature  ; in  other  words,  that  the 
painter  should  be  so  thoroughly  familiar  with  nature  as  to  render  every 
form  and  aspect  readily  without  models.  In  this  he  always  seemed  to  me 
to  forget  that  painting  is  addressed  to  the  sight,  and  therefore  that  direct 
imitation  (or  imitative  interpretation)  is  essential  to  it.  Otherwise  it  may 
bo  unintelligible  in  its  language.  In  this  wav  Overbeck  excelled  in  his 
simple  outlines  and  simplest  drawings,  but  always  seemed  to  me  to  fail 
when  painting  them  on  the  canvas,  where  they  seemed  to  me  merely  like 
bad  copies  without  the  charm  of  line  painting  in  rendering  the  freshness 
of  nature.” 


George  P.  A.  Healy  writes  delightfully  in  the  Century  of  Thomas  Cou- 
ture, wno  was  a fellow-student  with  him  in  Paris  and  a life-long  friend 
Couture  seem*  to  have  possessed  quite  his  share  of  the  eccentricities  of 
genius.  While  painting  a portrait  of  one  of  the  Royal  family,  Napoleon 
the  Third  was,  to  Coutures  mind,  importunate  in  offering  suggestions. 
Whereupon  the  artist  turned  and  asked  : “Sire,  who  is  to  paint  this  pict- 
ure—your  Majesty  or  I f”  which  put  a permanent  stop  to  the  sitting  and 
sent  the  irate  painter  into  seclusion.  This  and  other  like  anecdotes  render 
scarcely  necessary  Mr.  Healy 's  remark  that  “Couture  was  a good  painter, 
but  a very  bad  courtier.”  “ He  had  t wo  pet  hatreds— lawyers  and  doctors. 
As  to  doctors  he  would  never  ullow  one  in  bis  house.  He  ‘was  so  violent  in 
his  animosity  that  when  he  fell  ill  he  refused  all  medical  aid. 
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THE  NEW  BOOKS. 

TWO  GREAT  AMERICAN  HISTORIANS— PARKMAN  AND  FISKE.* 


IN  one  department  of  literature  at  least,  and  that  a 
very  noble  department,  we  have  no  need  to  defend 
ourselves  against  sneers  about  “ American  books.”  We 
have  not  only  produced  a succession  of  brilliant  histo- 
rians whose  work  constitutes  a standard  literature,  but 
we  may  also  rejoice  in  tbe  possession  to-day  of  living 
historical  writers  who  are  fully  the  peers  of  any  that 


MR.  FRANCIS  PARK* AN. 

other  lands  may  boast.  The  death  of  Professor  Freeman, 
and  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Froude  to  the  chair  of  his- 
tory at  Oxford  made  vacant  by  Mr.  Freeman's  demise, 
have  led  to  much  discussion  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
as  to  the  qualities  and  merits  of  contemporary  historical 
workers  in  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Freeman  has  been  criti- 
cised as  a writer  who  mistook  the  materials  of  history  for 
history  itself,  and  who,  while  scientific  and  erudite  in  his 
investigation  of  great  historical  themes  and  epochs,  was 
lacking  in  the  highest  sense  of  proportion,  encumbered 
his  production  with  tedious  and  needless  details,  and  was 
deficient  in  the  literary  quality  which  should  belong  to 
historical  masterwork.  Mr.  Froude.  on  the  contrary,  is 
criticised  as  the  brilliant  man  of  letters  who  is  master  of 
a trenchant  and  fascinating  pen,  but  who  is  in  no  sense 
an  original  and  scientific  investigator,  and  whose  his- 
torical works  are  so  colored  by  preconceived  theories  and 

♦A  Half  Century  of  Conflict.  By  Francis  Parkman.  Two 
vola.,  l2ino.,  pp.  3SJ  IS.6,  Boston : Little,  Brown  & Co. 

* The  Discovery  of  America  With  some  Account  of  Ancient 
America  and  the  Spanish  Conquest.  By  John  Flake.  Two 
vola,  12mo.,  pp.  Boston : Houghton.  Mifflin  & 

Co.  $4. 


prejudices  as  to  be  pieces  of  special  pleading,  wholly  un- 
trustworthy as  the  embodiment  of  sound  research  into 
the  truth  of  history'.  Mr.  S.  R.  Gardiner  is  accorded  high 
praise  for  his  painstaking  and  scientific  explorations  in 
one  period  of  English  history,  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  Mr.  Gardiner's  work  possesses  the  philosophic 
breadth  and  the  literary  discrimination  requisite  to  make 
for  it  a place  in  the  very  highest  rank  of  historical  com- 
position. 

Turning  to  America  we  find  among  recent  historical 
achievements  the  completion  of  Mr.  James  Shooler^  five- 
volume  history  of  the  United  States  from  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War— a 
work  showing  the  most  conscientious  research  and  char- 
acterized by  almost  absolute  impartiality  of  judgment 
and  by  fine  sense  of  proportion,  while  unfortunately  de- 
ficient in  the  graces  of  literary  style.  Then  we  find  Mr. 

Justin  Winsor’s  scholarly  though  popular  “ Columbus,'* 
following  the  completion,  not  very  long  ago,  of  his  volu- 
minous and  magnificent  “Critical  and  Narrative  History 
of  the  United  States,”  which  is  of  course  a work  of  scien- 
tific scholarship  and  of  reference  rather  than  of  philo- 
sophical and  literary  historical  composition.  In  the  field 
of  American  political  history  at  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury we  have  the  successive  volumes  of  Mr.  Henry 
Adams'  elaborate  undertaking— a work  which  better 
meets  all  the  canons  of  high-class  historical  production 
than  anything  recently  produced  in  Great  Britain.  And 
so  there  might  be  mentioned  the  products  of  several  other 
American  historical  workshops. 

But  the  very  highest  mark  in  our  recent  historical 
literature  has  been  reached  by  two  authors  whose  newest 
volumes  now  come  to  us  as  the  most  important  books  of 
the  month.  Of  historians  who  write  English,  Francis 
Parkman  is  the  greatest  among  surviving  contemporaries. 

Taking  into  account  the  subject,  the  scope,  and  the  exe- 
cution of  his  work,  he  is  undoubtedly,  all  things  con- 
sidered, the  foremost  historical  author  America  has 
produced.  In  the  make-up  of  a great  historian  many 
things  are  requisite.  There  must  be  the  scholarly 
habit  of  patient  research,  and  the  opportunity  to  be- 
come completely  conversant  with  all  the  available  mate- 
rials. In  other  words,  the  historian  must  use  the  tools 
of  the  modern  scientist  and  must  employ  the  labora- 
tory methods.  But  he  must  also  have  a philosophical 
mind,  for  he  must  make  broad  and  often  bold  generaliza- 
tions, and  must  perceive  the  larger  relations  of  things. 

Ho  most  clearly  recognise  the  bearings  of  his  particular 
historical  field  or  subject  upon  the  whole  majestic  move- 
ment of  the  world's  progress,  in  order  that  the  results  of 
his  individual  production  may  be  a true  and  rightly  pro- 
portioned contribution  to  the  world’s  knowledge  of  itself. 
Moreover,  he  must  have  the  constructive  imagination— 
the  svnthetizing  and  idealizing  faculties  of  mind  that 
belong  to  all  creative  masters,  whether  in  art  or  in  litera- 
ture. And,  finally,  he  must  be  able  to  command  a lucid 
and  acceptable  literary  style,  so  that  the  great  concep- 
tion based  iijsin  the  deep  And  wide  research  shall  not  be 
marred  in  the  details  of  execution. 

Mr.  Park  man  is  a great  historian  because  he  meets  all 
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these  tests.  He  has  had  a great  and  an  adequate  subject. 
Nearly  fifty  years  ago  he  entered  upon  what  lias  been 
his  life’s  work.  He  undertook  to  tell  the  story  of  the  con- 
flict between  the  French  race  and  the  English  race  for 
the  possession  of  North  America.  His  conception  of  the 
historical  possibilities  that  were  involved  in  the  outcome 
of  the  struggle  was  of  almost  inspired  clearness.  At 
length  he  has  completed  the  tale.  The  two  volumes, 
entitled  “A  Half  Century,  of  Conflict,”  deal  with  the 
period  which  preceded  the  final  act  in  the  long  drama, 
whin  Wolfe  and  Montcalm  fought  on  the  Heights  of 
Abraham  and  North  America  became  henceforth  unques- 
tionably the  domain  of  the  English-speaking  race. 

It  was  in  1805  that  Mr.  Parkman  published  the  first 
volume  of  his  great  work,  “ France  and  Englaud  iu  North 
America,”  which  is  now  made  complete  in  twelve  vol- 
umes by  the  publication  of  the  two  now  before  us. 
Although  his  materials  and  notes  wore,  of  course,  in  hand, 
Mr.  Parkman  had  wisely  postponed  his  finished  t reatment 
of  this  period  in  the  eighteenth  century  uutil  he  had 
written  out  and  published  the  more  important  closing 
volumes  of  the  series,  namely,  the  two  entitled  44  Mont- 
calm and  Wolfe.”  That  his  life  and  strength  have  been 
spared  for  the  tilling  in  of  the  gaps  and  the  completion  of 
the  whole  series  should  be  a cause  for  thankfulness  and 
congratulation.  The  seven  individual  works,  each  com- 
plete in  itself,  which,  grouped  together,  form  the  contin- 
uous story  of  France  and  Englaud  in  North  America,  are: 
I,  “Pioneers  of  France  in  the  New  World  ; ” II,  “Thu 
Jesuits  in  North  America  iu  the  Seventeenth  Cent- 
uryHI,  “La  Salle  and  the  Discovery  of  the  Great 
West ; " IV,  44  The  Old  Regime  in  Canada  ; 11  V,  “ Count 
Frontenac and  New  France  under  Louis XIV  ;n  VI,  “A 
Half  Century  of  Conflict VII,  Montcalm  and  Wolfe*’ 
—the  last  two  works  each  containing  two  volumes.  In 
addition  to  these,  as  works  growing  out  of  the  same  gen- 
eral collection  of  materials,  Mr.  Parkmun  has  given  us  in 
two  volumes  “ The  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac  and  the  Indian 
War  After  the  Conquest  of  Canada,”  and  in  one  volume 
“The  Oregon  Trail:  Sketches  of  Prairie  and  Rocky 
Mountain  Life.” 

There  is  all  the  charm  and  fascination  of  romance  in 
Mr.  Parkman's  wonderful  and  graphic  descriptions.  He 
makes  us  know  as  fiesh-and-bliKxl  men  the  famous  Indian 
chiefs  and  the  adventurous  French  explorers.  We  wit- 
ness the  frontier  conflicts,  and  we  rejoice  to  find  immor- 
talized in  these  pages  the  otherwise  forgotten  men  who 
in  the  deep  forests,  on  our  mighty  rivers,  and  on  the 
trackless  prairies  of  the  West,  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
new-world  civilization  that  Europe  will  come  to  Chicago 
next  year  to  see  concretely  exhibited. 

It  was  the  writer’s  pleasant  fortune  several  years  ago 
in  Paris  to  become  acquainted  with  the  eminent  and  inde- 
fatigable Frenchman,  who,  from  his  different  race  stand- 
point, has  also  spent  a long  life  in  the  preparation  of  a 
monumental  history  of  French  exploration  and  colonizing. 
Pierre  Margry  was  for  many  years  custodian  of  the  Ar- 
chives of  the  Marine  and  Colonies  of  France,  and  he,  more 
than  any  other  man,  not  excepting  Mr.  Parkman  himself, 
is  master  of  the  documentary  materials  relating  to  the 
history  of  his  own  race  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  He 
has  published  a great  work  in  numerous  volumes  enti- 
tled 44  Dtcoxivertes  el  fitabtissements  den  Fmn^nit  dans 
VAmMque  Septentrional?”  M.  Margry’s  well-achieved 
task,  however,  has  been  rather  the  sifting  of  evidence 
and  the  collection  of  historical  material  preserved  iu  the 
old  records,  while  Mr.  Parkman’s  work,  also  based  upon 
an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  contemporary  French  doc- 


uments, has  the  great  added  charm  of  local  coloring 
derived  from  intimate  knowledge  of  the  wide  theatre  of 
action.  Moreover,  Mr.  Parkman’s  work,  in  a higher  de- 
gree thau  M.  Margry ’s,  possesses  the  qualities  of  philo- 
sophic conception,  dramatic  movement  and  fine  literary 
execution.  Ajiart  from  the  two  great  historical  work> 
themselves,  however,  there  is  something  almost  pathetic 
in  the  mitural  contrast  of  sentiment  and  feeling  between 
these  two  distinguished  historians,  who  liave  been  work- 
ing con tem poraneously  for  a whole  generation  in  the 
same  field.  Mr.  Parkman,  the  Anglo-Saxon,  has  been  re- 
cording with  firm  touch  the  story  of  the  overwhelming 
triumph  of  his  own  race  in  the  most  strategic  and  fateful 
struggle  that  modern  history  records.  M.  Margry.  loy- 
ally French  to  the  last  fibre,  has  had  to  tell  the  painful 
and  humiliating  story  of  the  great  stakes  his  country 
played  through  more*  than  a century  for  mastery  of  the 
new  western  world,  aud  how*  at  length  it  lost  the  game, 
ingloriouslv  and  irretrievably. 

It  is  certainly  a noteworthy  coincidence  that  the  same 
month  which  brings  us  the  closing  volumes  of  Mr.  Park- 
man's  great  narrative  of  American  beginnings  should 
also  bring  us  in  tw*o  noble  volumes  John  Fiske’s  lurid, 
brilliant  and  philosophical  account  of  the  discovery  of 
America.  As  Mr.  Parkman’s  chief  life-work  seems  thus 
to  have  been  brought  to  a deliberate  and  artistic  conclu- 
sion, America  and  Europe  have  just  begun  fairly  to  ap- 
pn*ciate  the  brightness  and  magnitude  of  the  new  star  in 
the  firmament  of  historical  authorship.  Those  persons 
w'lio  have  formed  the  impression  tliAt  Mr.  Fiske's  literary 
excursions  have  been  in  fields  too  diverse  to  admit  either 
of  the  thoroughness  in  research  or  the  continuity  in 
thought  tliat  are  requisite  for  the  highest  and  most 
original  production,  have  simply  misunderstood  the 
nature  of  Mr.  Fiske’s  mind  and  the  methods  by  which 
he  works.  He  is  first  of  all  a philosophic  thinker.  Hi* 
philosophical  writings  j>os.h**ss  a buoyancy  and  a lucidity 
jxruliarly  their  own.  This  clear  philosophy  is  the  solid 
substratum  upon  which  all  his  work  has  rested.  If  he 
had  not  been  an  expositor  of  the  4i  Cosmic  Philosophy,”  a 
profound  student  of  the  early  Aryan  jx-riod,  and  a devotee 
of  comparative  mythology,  he  could  not  have  acquired 
the  points  of  view  and  the  modes  of  approach  which  have 
enabled  him  to  write  American  history*  with  a breadth  of 
understanding  ami  a wealth  of  side-lights  such  as  no 
other  writer  has  ever  brought  to  the  task.  Mr.  Fiske's 
studies  of  primitive  European  society  led  him  to  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  incomparable  opportunities  for  the  study 
of  the  most  ancient  forms  and  types  of  human  relation- 
ship that  are  afforded  by  the  uative  races  of  America. 

It  seems  to  us  that  no  man  lias  grasped  as  firmly  as  Mr. 
Fiske  the  larger  meaning,  to  Europe  and  the  world,  of  the 
discovery  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  : aud  that  no  irmn 
has  told  the  w*hole  story  of  the  nature  and  method  of 
what  was.  really,  a gradual  discovery  that  occupied  two 
centuries,  half  so  instructively  and  lucidly  as  Mr.  Fiske 
tells  it  in  these  volumes.  Interwoven  with  the  story  of 
voyages  and  explorations,  iu  a manner  that  almost  nobody 
but  Mr.  Fiske  could  have  used  harmoniously  and  success- 
fully, is  a study  of  the  grades  of  life  and  society  that  the 
European  discoverers  actually  found  in  the  different  parts 
of  North  ami  South  America.  Thus  the  very  first  chap- 
ter, consisting  of  about  150  pages,  is  perhaj*  the  most 
philosophical  account  we  poeaeM  of  ancient  America 
and  its  human  inhabitants.  The  volume  proceeds  to  de- 
scribe pre-Columbian  voyages,  the  groping  search  of 
Europe  for  the  Indies,  and  the  finding  of  various  strange 
coasts,  in  the  course  of  which  the  discovery  of  America 
was,  at  the  time,  only  the  most  striking  incident  The 
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second  volume  takes  up  the  gnulual  discovery  of  America 
after  Columbus  by  Araericus,  the  Cabots*  and  others, 
tells  the  story  of  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  gives  us  a 
graphic  picture  of  ancient  Peru  and  the  tale  of  its  con- 
quest. describes  somewhat  monographically  the  life-work 
of  Loa  Casas*  and  finally  sums  up  (in  a chapter  of  about  a 
hundred  page*  entitled  “The  Work  of  Two  Centuries *) 
the  whole  course  of  the  period  of  discovery. 

Whereas  Mr.  Parkman  shows  us  why  and  how  the  Eng- 
lish race  triumphed  over  the  French  race  in  North 
America,  Mr.  Fiske  devotes  many  brilliant  pages  to  a 
philosophical  exposition  of  the  reasons  why  Spanish  en- 
terprise and  colonizing  aggrandizement— so  dominant  in 
the  period  of  American  discovery— proved  in  the  end  a 
comparative  failure,  while  English  colonization  became 
successful  in  the  highest  degree.  “ On  the  hospitable  soil 
of  England,"  says  Mr.  Fiske,  “ all  types  of  character,  all 
varieties  of  temperament,  all  shades  of  belief,  have 
flourished  side  by  side,  and  have  interacted  upon  one 
another  until  there  has  been  evolved  a race  of  men  in 
the  highest  degree  original  and  enterprising,  plastic  and 
cosmopolitan.  It  is  chiefly  this  circumstance,  combined 
with  their  successful  preservation  of  self-government, 
that  has  won  for  men  of  English  speech  their  imperial 
position  in  the  modern  world.  When  we  contrast  the 
elastic  buoyancy  in  Shakespeare’s  England  with  the  gloom 
and  heaviness  that  were  then  creeping  over  Spain,  we 
find  nothing  strange  in  the  fact  that  the  most  populous 
and  powerful  nations  of  the  New  World  speak  English  and 
not  Spanish.  It  was  the  people  of  Great  Britain  that, 
with  flexible  and  self-reliant  intelligence,  came  to  be  fore- 
most in  devising  methods  adapted  to  the  growth  of  nn 
industrial  civilization,  leaving  the  Middle  Ages  far  be- 
hind. Whenever,  in  any  of  the  regions  open  to  coloniza- 
tion, this  race  has  come  into  competition  with  other 
European  races,  it  has  either  vanquished  or  absorbed 
them,  always  proving  its  superior  capacity.  Sometimes 
the  contest  has  assumed  the  form  of  strife  between  a civili- 
zation based  upon  wholesome  private  enterprise  and  a 
civilization  based  upon  government  patronage.  Such 
was  the  form  of  the  seventy  years’  conflict  that  came  to 
a final  decision  upon  the  Heights  of  Abraham,  and  not  the 
least  interesting  circumstance  connected  with  the  dis- 
covery of  this  brood  continent  is  the  fact  that  the  strug- 
gle for  the  possession  of  it  has  revealed  the  superior 
vitality  of  institutions  and  methods  that  first  came  to 
maturity  in  England  and  now  seem  destined  to  shape  the 
fnture  of  the  world. n 

Such  are  the  just  and  brilliant  sentences  with  which 
Mr.  Fiske  concludes  this  splendid  contribution  to  our 
understanding  of  history.  His  work,  like  those  of  Mr. 
Parkman,  meets  all  the  criteria  of  the  higher  historical 
literature.  It  is  derived  from  the  most  scholarly  study  of 
original  sources,  it  is  characterized  by  the  loftiest  philo- 


sophical power,  and  it  is  enriched  by  the  widest  collateral 
researches  and  observations.  Moreover,  while  truly  sci- 
entific and  truly  philosophical,  it  meets  the  requirements 
of  creative  art,  is  admirable  in  style  and  finished  work 
manship,  and  is  therefore  literature  in  the  best  sense.  It 
should  be  added  that  these  two  volumes  take  the  first 
place  in  the  chronological  scheme  of  Mr.  Fiske’s  projected 
history  of  America.  He  has  already  published  in  two 
volumes  his  work  on  the  American  Revolution,  which  was 
followed  by  a volume  on  “ The  Critical  Period  of  Ameri- 


can History,  1783-1780,”  and  a volume  on  the  “ Beginnings 
of  New  England,”  dealing  with  the  Puritan  theocracy  in 
its  relations  with  civil  and  religions  liberty.  Mr.  Fiske’s 
historical  writing  has  never  a dull  line.  Every  page  is 
fresh  and  sparkling,  and  the  wide-awake  high-school  boy 
or  the  plain  citizen  and  man  of  business  can  draw  as  much 
pleasure  from  them  as  the  philosopher  or  the  speciul  scholar. 
A country  that  can  produce  historical  literature  of  such 
scope  and  quality  os  Francis  Parkman  and  John  Fiske 
have  given  us  in  this  past  month  has  no  reason  to  be  de- 
jected on  the  ground  that  America  brings  forth  no  great 
books. 
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Men  and  Events  of  Forty  Years.  By  the  lAte  Josiah 
Bushnell  Grinnell.  Octavo,  pp.  442.  Boston:  D. 
Lothrop  Company.  $2..r>0. 

When  time  has  lent  the  distance  that  gives  true  perspec- 
tive the  makers  of  the  great  common  wealths  beyond  the 
Mississippi  will  be  as  highly  honored  as  the  earlier' pioneers 
who  laid  the  foundations  or  our  older  States:  and  among  the 
name*  that  will  always  be  held  high  in  esteem  will  be  that  of 
the  late  J.  B.  Grinnell,  of  Qrinnell,  Iowa.  Hu  founded  the 


model  educational  town  of  the  West,  in  which  there  flour- 
ishes, with  five  or  six  hundred  students,  the  first  college  that 
was  organ  iz<Hl  beyond  the  Mississippi  river.  Mr.  Grin  null's 
**  Men  aud  Events  of  Forty  Years,”  from  IKK)  to  1880,  is  an  in- 
valuable kind  of  book  because  of  the  side  lights  it  casts  upon 
so  wide  a range  of  contemporary  matters.  In  his  early  days 
Mr.  Grinnell  was  a Congregational  minister.  He  became  a 
pioneer  and  colonizer,  he  assisted  John  Brown  in  the  ojwration 
of  the  underground  railway,  ho  partici}>ated  for  many  years 
in  the  political  activities  of  his  commonwealth,  ho  served 
valiantly  in  Congress  at  a critical  time,  be  was  a citizen  of 
large  businon*  interests,  he  was  for  a time  a railroad  director 
and  president,  he  was  a public  speaker  of  inimitable  wit,  ho 
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wan  a man  of  tire  lean  energy  and  enthusiasm.  and  hisever- 
fertilo  brain  had  tho  God- given  touch  of  true  genius.  He  was 
a close  friend  of  many  of  the  great  leaders  and  reformers  of 
bin  time,  among  whom  were  Horace  Greeley,  Wendell  Phil- 
line.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  and  many  more.  In  this  volume 
Mr.  (Irinnell  gives  his  frank  opinion  of  u great  number  of 
political  and  public  characters,  and  the  book  is  unusually 
readable. 

■William  Gilmore  Simms.  By  William  P.  Trent.  “ Amer- 
ican Men  of  Letter11  series,  lfimo,  pp.  850.  Boston: 
Houghton,  Mifflin  & Co.  $1.25. 

We  are  glad  to  welcome  a new  volume  in  the  delightful 
“Men  of  Letters"  series  edited  by  Mr.  Charles  Dudley 
Warner.  The  present  volume  is  the  life  of  William  Gilmore 
Himms.  by  Professor  W.  P.  Trent,  of  Tennessee.  Preceding 
volumes  in  this  series  are  lives  of  Irving,  Noah  Webster, 
Thoreau,  George  Ripley.  Cooper,  Margaret  Fuller.  Emerson. 
Poe,  X.  P.  Willis.  Franklin  and  Bryant.  There  are  fashions 
in  the  reading  of  different  authors,  and  Himms  has  of  late 
been  relegated  to  dusty  shelves,  but  this  new  biography  will 
stimulate  a fresh  interest.  William  G.  Simms  was  t*om  in 
South  Carolina  In  1HIW  and  died  in  WTO.  The  bibliography  of 
his  writings  begins  with  poetry  published  as  early  as  IKR. 
and  includes  a prodigious  number  of  works  which  were  issued 
without  much  interruption  up  to  1800.  At  one  time  he  was 
considered  Feuimore  Cooper’ s most  formidable  rival  for  the 
rank  of  America's  chief  novelist.  His  works  are  largely  tales 
of  Southern  life  and  adventures. 

Mark  Hopkins.  By  Franklin  Carter.  “ American  Re- 
ligious Lenders’1  series.  lfltDO,  pp.  SKI.  Boston: 
Houghton,  Mifflin  & Co.  $1.25. 

The  life  of  Dr.  Hopkins  appears,  not  at  all  inappropri- 
ately. iu  Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  He  Co.’s  series  of  " Amer- 
ican Religious  Lenders.'’  Dr.  Hopkins  was  indeed  a religious 
leader  of  great  eminence.  He  was  also  a philosophic  and 
theological  thinker  and  writer  of  merited  distinction,  and  like 
Dr.  Arnold,  of  Rugby,  he  was  a great  teacher  and  educational 
leader.  President  Carter,  of  Williams  College,  who  ably  fills 
the  position  so  long  held  by  Dr.  Mark  Hopkins,  has  given  us  a 
faithful  and  complete  biography  covering  a long  period  of 
President  Hopkins’  life,  and  every  phase  of  his  varied  and 
always  useful  activity.  The  man  who  would  understand 
what  the  typical  American  college  is  and  how  potent  are  its 
influences  in  the  formation  of  high  character  will  understand 
it  all  more  clearly  if  he  will  but  read  this  biography  of  an 
American  college  president  by  bis  surceasor.  who  was  also  in 
early  days  his  pupil. 

Cardinal  Manning.  By  A.  W.  Hutton.  Pp.  &4.  Lon- 
don : Methuen  & Co.  fie. 

Mr.  Hutton  has  been  first  in  the  field  with  his  biography. 
It  seems  to  have  boon  done  with  considerable  painstaking,  but 
it  is  not  meant  to  Is*  more  than  a stop  gap  until  an  authorized 
biography,  based  upon  the  Cardinal  s private  paper*,  is  issued. 
Mr.  Hutton  is  not  very  well  qualified  Co  write  this  book,  as  he 
had  no  clasp  personal  knowledge  of  the  Cardinal.  He  has. 
however,  done  his  work  of  compilation  with  care,  marred 
here  aud  there  by  unnecessary  blemishes. 

Famous  People  I Have  Met.  By  Mrs.  George  Augustus 
Bala.  Octavo,  pp.  340.  London:  James  R.  Osgood, 
Mcll vane  & Co.  Cs. 

An  intensely  amusing  book,  interesting,  too.  as  few  recent 
books  have  been.  Hays  Mrs.  Hala  : "Naturally.  I believe  my 
husband  to  la*  the  most  famous  person  1 have  over  met,"  ana 
consequently  she  places  him  at  the  ls-ginning  of  her  bundle, 
which  number*  some  twenty-two  celebrities.  nl>  »ut  all  of  whom 
she  writes  pleasantly  and  easily.  Among  the  twenty  two  are 
the  Barouess  Burdett  Coutts,  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley.  Sir  John 
Millais.  R.A.:  Mr.  Henry  Labotichere.  M I'  : Mr.  Edmund 
Yates.  Mr.  Montague  Williams,  Q.C.;  Mr.  F.  C.  Barnand.  Mr. 
Walter  Besant.  Hir  Augustus  Harris.  Mr  Wemyas  Reid,  Mr. 
William  Block,  Mr.  B.  L.  Forjoon  and  Mr.  Edward  Lawson. 
In  each  cose  a fac -simile  letter  is  printed. 

Madame  de  Stael.  By  Albert  Sorel.  Octavo,  pp.  282. 
London:  T.  Fisher  Unwin.  3s.  fid. 

Tills  is  a volume  of  “The  Great  French  Writers”  series, 
being  studies  of  the  lives,  the  works  and  the  influence  of  the 
principal  authors  of  French  literature.  Always  a fascinating 
story,  this  particular  account  of  Madumc  do  Stafll's  life  Is  very 
readable.  In  a concluding  chapter  M.  Bond  sjieaks  of  Madame 
de  S tad's  influence.  This  has  been  greater,  he  holds,  on  the 
French  historical  school,  as  shown  in  the  works  of  Guizot. 
Charles  de  RZ-rausat.  De  Tocnueville,  Thiers  and  I jinfrey.  than 
in  other  forms  of  French  literature.  "A  beaut  If  ul  genius 
rather  than  an  artist  In  literature  and  history,  a great  witness 
rather  than  an  actor  in  the  events  of  her  times,  she  deserves 


to  live  because  she  represents  one  of  the  best  epochs  of  the 
French  spirit." 

The  Queen's  Prime  Ministers:  The  Earl  of  Derby.  By- 
George  Saintsbury.  Octavo,  pp.  22 3.  London:  Samp- 
son Low  & Co.  3s.  fid. 

This  is  the  seventh  of  the  series  which  Mr.  StUArt  Reid  in 
editing.  It  is  illustrated  by  a photogravure  and  supplied  with 
a copious  index.  The  name  of  the  author  is  a sufficient  rer 
nmmendation.  It  recalls  many  a stirring  episode  in  English 
history  which  to  many  of  the  younger  electors  has  becoms 
somewhat  shadowy. 


ESSAYS,  CRITICISM  AND  BELLES-LETTRES. 
Little  Brothers  of  the  Air.  By  Olive  Thorne  Miller,  lfimo. 
pp.  27H.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  & Co.  $1.25. 

Olivo  Thorne  Miller's  delightful  familiarity  with  out-of- 
door  topics,  and  her  export  knowledge  for  literary  purposes 
—of  the  manners  and  customs  that  prevail  in  the  feathered 
tribes  of  the  North  Atlantic  region,  are  too  well  known  to 
require  any  indorsement  or  certificate.  This  attractive  vol- 
ume of  papers  on  our  birds  is  one  that  is  so  full  of  brightness 
Mid  charm  tliat  it  should  make  many  hearts  rejoice.  Wehare 
in  mind  a six-year  old  boy  up  in  the  country  whose  own  indus- 
trious olwervations  upon  bird  life  in  the  w<sxla  adjoining  his 
home  will  be  immensely  aided  by  these  chapters  when  read  to 
him.  and  who  will  never  for  a moment  sus|»eot  that  they  were 
written  for  grown  up  folks;  but  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  not 
a learned  naturalist  or  ornithologist  in  the  country  who  may 
not  gain  some  knowledge  from  these  pages,  and  never  a lover 
of  good  English  who  will  not  be  refreshed  and  charmed  by 
their  style. 

English  Pharisees  and  French  Crocodiles,  and  Other 
Anglo-French  Typical  Characters.  By  Max  O’ReU 
12mo,  pp.  240.  New  York:  Cassell  Publishing  Com- 
pany 

Max  O’  Rell's  new  book  tells  about  English  and  French 
traits.  It  is  one  of  the  wittiest  and  best- tempered  tiooks  that 
the  pen  of  mortal  man  over  indited.  It  is  mu<  h more  than  a hu- 
morous bulk;  it  is  a volume  of  subtle,  epigrammatic  «-**ys 
upon  French  and  English  national  traits  and  characterise*, 


MAX  O'RELL. 


which  Is  just  as  fnll  of  merit  as  the  more  Holer  and  elaborate 
discussions  of  Philip  Gilbert  Hammerton.  It  is  dedicated  to 
"Jonathan."  If  we  were  to  make  up  a list  of  new  and  enter- 
taining Itookn  which  we  should  advise  Americans  to  read  this 
summer,  we  should  in  good  conscience  put  this  new  rohnM 
by  the  witty  Frenchman  very  near  the  top. 

The  Art  of  Entertaining.  By  M.  E.  W.  Sherwood,  lfimo. 

pp.  416.  New  York  : Dodd.  Mead  & Co.  $1.50. 

It  Is  always  interesting  to  follow  the  work  of  a rv  Intelli- 
gent writer  who  traces  and  reviews  the  course  of  English 
literature  in  order  to  emphasize  a particular  view  or  pot— 
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Professor  T.  W,  Hunt,  of  Princeton  College,  has  taken  as  his 
theme  the  ethical  teachings  in  old  English  literature,  and  has 
tn  a somewhat  brief  and  popular  way  presented  and  illus- 
trated the  truth  that  our  best  literature,  particularly  that  of 
the  earliest  centuries,  has  been  strongly  imbued  with  high  re- 
ligions and  moral  principle. 

Lectures  on  the  English  Poets.  By  William  Hazlitt. 
Itfmo,  pp.  Mi.  New  York ; Dodd,  Mead  & Co. 
$1.35. 

Messrs.  Dodd.  Mead  & Co  make  accessible  to  the  present 
generation  of  American  readers,  in  most  inviting  mechanical 
form,  the  William  Hazlitt's  Lecture*  on  the  English  Poets. 
Hazlitt  was  contemporary  of  Charles  Lamb,  Do  Ouincey  and 
their  group,  and  was  one  of  the  strongest  and  finest  of  En- 

flish  critics.  After  an  essay  on  poetry  in  general,  the  lec- 
ures  take  up  Chancer  and  Spenser  : Shakcsjieare  and  Milton: 
Dryden  and  rope  ; Thompson  and  Cowjer  : the  group  includ- 
ing Day.  Swift,  Young,  Cbatterton  and  others  ; Burns  and 
the  old  English  ballads  ; and  finally  the  poets  who  were  living 
In  1818  when  the  lectures  were  written  the  list  including 
Campbell.  Moore,  Byron,  Scott,  Wordsworth,  Southey,  Cole- 
ridge and  others. 

Ethical  Teachings  in  Old  English  Literature.  By  Theo- 
dore W.  Hunt.  12tno,  pp.  881.  New  York  : Funk  & 
Wagnalls  Company.  $1.35. 

Mrs.  Sherwftod’s  books  are  a treasure  to  right-minded 
and  self  respecting  but  somewhat  iuexpericnced  women  who 
wish  to  study  the  practical  art  of  getting  on  in  the  world  of 
good  society.  It  is  a legitimate  art.  worthy  of  due  encourage- 
ment ; ana  it  is  sympathetically  and  wisely  taught  by  Mr. 
Chaunoey  Depew's  friend.  Mrs.  Sherwood.  There  is  a good 
deal  of  discnrsion  and  readable  incident  in  this  book,  which 
treats  of  the  art  of  entertaining  ; but  the  author  could  hardly 
do  otherwise  than  try  to  display  some  of  that  very  art  in  pre- 
paring the  book.  Young  housekeepers  will  find  it  almost  an 
encyclopedia. 

Shakespeare'**  England.  By  William  Winter.  Now  Edi- 
tion. 1 Hmo,  pi).  274.  New  York  : Macmillan  & Co. 
75  cents. 

Mr.  Winter's  dainty  little  volume.  revi*uyl  and  brought 
out  In  a new  edition,  deserves  a place  by  the  side  of  Professor 
Ooldwin  Smith's  unpretentious  out  delightful  Trip  to  Eng- 
land." There  are  twenty-two  little  essays  in  this  1x*uk.  chiefly 
touching  the  places  and  scones  made  memorable  by  English 
men  of  letters. 

Tennyson's  Life  and  Poetry : and  Mistakes  Concerning 
Tennyson.  By  Eugene  Parsons.  Paper,  pp.  31.  Chi- 
cago : Published  by  the  Author,  15  cents,. 

Mr  Eugene  Parson,  of  Chicago,  has  been  looking  up  the 
cyclopedia  and  magazine  article*  and  other  biographical 
material  concerning  lxird  Tennyson.  He  exposes  all  sorts  of 
rarelew  blunders  as  to  the  day  and  year  of  Tennyson’s  birth, 
the  date  of  the  publication  of  various  works,  details  re- 
garding hi*  school  days,  etc.  This  monograph  of  Tennyson  is 
useful  and  timely. 

A Primer  of  English  Verse : Chiefly  in  its  JEsthetic  and  Or- 
ganic Character.  By  Hiram  Corson,  LL.D.  12mo, 
pp.  236.  Boston;  Ginn  & Co.  $1.10. 

Dr.  Corson**  little  volume,  which  he  modestly  terms  **  A 
Primer  of  English  Verse,’*  I*  a work  of  far  higher  character 
than  a mere  analysis  of  poetical  forms  for  college  student*  of 
English  literature.  It  is  a highly  original  treatise  upon  the 
organic  character  of  English  verm*— an  essay  in  constructive 
literary  criticism.  It  suggest*  in  some  respects  Ddgh  Hunt's 
essay*  on  poetry,  but  it  is  more  thorough  and  scholarly. 

The  Moral  Teachings  of  Science.  By  Arabella  B.  Buck- 
ley.  Paper,  8vo,  pp.  52.  New  York  : The  Humboldt 
Publishing  Company.  15  cent* 

Arabella  Buckley**  essay  on  the  Moral  Teachings  of 
Science  shows  us  how  to  derive  "sermons  from  stone*,”  and 
higher  inspiration  from  the  whole  of  nature  around  us. 

Essays  by  Sainte-Benve.  Edited  by  Elizabeth  Lee.  Octavo, 
pp.  255.  London:  Walter  Scott. 

A volume  of  the  Scott  Library,  which  will  be  of  the 
greatest  use  to  those  who  cannot  read  the  greatest  of  French 
critic*  in  his  original  tongue.  Miss  Lee  contributes  a critical 
and  biographical  introduction.  Among  the  subjects  treated 
of  in  the  present  essays  are  : *■  What  1*  a Classic  ? " Madame 
Recamler,  Rabelais,  Balzac,  Montaigne,  Alfred  de 
the  D«  Guerins.  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Lord  Chesterfield,  Mary 
Stuart,  and  William  Cowper 


POLITICS.  ECONOMICS,  AND  SOCIOLOGY. 


Pauperism  : A Picture  ; and  The  Endowment  of  Old 
Age  : An  Argument.  By  Charles  Booth.  12mo,  pp. 
363.  New  York  : Macmillan  & Co.  $1.25. 


Mr.  Charles  Booth’s  investigations  of  the  social  condi- 
tion of  London,  which  hare  now  extended  over  a period  of  five 
or  six  year*  anti  which  have 
been  for  the  most  part  em- 
bodied in  hi*  great  volumes 
on  the  life  anrl  labor  of  the 
people  of  London,  have  mtwt 
abundantly  qualified  him  to 
enter  upon  the  discussion  of 
r e me  dial  measure*.  He 
thought  it  beat  to  study  facts 
before  attempting  to  pro- 
scribe remedies.  This  new 
volume,  which  presents  find 
a sort  of  comi*wite  photo- 
graph of  Ia>nd<»n  naui**riHm 
as  it  really  is.  and  then  pro- 
ceeds to  make  an  argument 
in  favor  of  what  he  calls 
the  “endowment  of  old 
age.”  is  a most  acceptable 

contribution  to  the  litera- 
ture of  practical  soclologv. 
A pension  of  five  shilling*  a 
MR.  CHARLES  BOOTH.  week,  to  begin  at  the  age  of 
G5,  to  lie  made  . pplicable  at 
once,  to  be  in  the  hand*  of  the  State,  to  is*  universal,  to  l» 
compulsory,  and  to  rest  squarely  upon  public  taxation,  Is  tho 
thing  that  Mr.  Booth  proposes,  and  that  he  defends  in  a mas- 
terly argument.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  tho  early  adop- 
tion in  England  of  some  form  of  old  age  pensions. 


The  Commercial  Policy  of  the  British  Colonies  and  the 
McKinley  Tariff,  By  Earl  Grey,  K.G.,  G.O.M.G, 
Octavo, pp.  79.  New  York  : Macmillan  & Co.  30cents. 

Earl  Grey  writes  an  extended  pamphlet  in  which  he  at- 
tempts to  instruct  Canada  as  to  her  true  fiscal  policy.  Ho 
idealize*  the  beauty  of  English  free  trade,  criticise*  a*  impott 
aible  any  scheme  of  British  imperial  federation  that  should 
reet  npon  differential  duties  against  other  countries,  and  de- 
clare* for  the  precisely  opposite  policy,  namely,  universal 
free  trade  by  all  part*  of  the  Britiah  Empire  with  one  another 
and  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  For  Canada  particularly  he 
urges  that  tho  best  way  to  meet  the  McKinley  tariff  would 
be  simply  to  make  Canada  an  out-and  out  free-trade  country, 
abandon  all  attempt  at  reciprocity  with  the  United  States, 
and  allow  tho  situation  to  adjust  itself.  The  proposition  is 
see r cel y likely  to  be  favorably  received  In  Canada. 

Business  Law  : A Manual  for  Schools  ami  Colleges  and 
for  Every  Day  Use.  By  Alonzo  R.  Weed,  LL.B.  Re- 
vised Edition.  Octavo,  pp.  172.  Boston : D.  C. 

Heath  & Co.  $1 . 10. 

Mr.  Wood*  summary  of  tho  doctrines  and  practical 
rules  of  business  and  commercial  law  i»  not  only  wolf  adapted 
to  use  in  schools  and  colleges,  but  to  the  practical  service  of 
the  average  citizen.  . 


FICTION. 

Pride  and  Prejudice.  By  Jane  Austen.  Two  vols.,  tCmo, 
pp.  275-287.  Boston ; Roberto  Brothers.  $2.50. 

Sense  and  Sensibility.  By  Jane  Austen.  Two  vols., 
lfimo,  pp.  250-25*8.  Boston  ; Roberts  Brothers.  $2.50. 

Renewed  public  interest  in  old  standard  fiction  is  an 
encouraging  sign;  and  certainly  some  of  our  publisher*  are 
doing  their  part  to  stimulate  the  taste  It  wotild  be  hard  to 
imagine  volumes  more  attractively  printed  and  bound  than 
the  new  edition  of  Jane  Austen's  novels,  which  Messrs.  Rob- 
erto Brother*,  of  Boston,  are  now  preparing  for  the  American 
public.  “ Pride  and  Prejudice.’*  in  two  volumes,  and  '*  Sense 
and  Sensibility.”  also  In  two  volumes,  are  old  friend*  whose 
charm  i*  much  enhanced  by  the  dainty  and  tasteful  median 
iral  presentation  which  the  publisher*  give  them.  These  are 
book*  which  may  1m  placed  in  the  family  library  with  aafety 
and  advantage. 

The  Adventure*  of  Oliver  Twist  By  Charles  Dickens. 
12mo,  pp.  429.  New  York  : Macmillan  & Co.  $1. 

The  copyright  In  England  of  Charles  Dickena*  earliest 
work*  ha*  now  expired.  Hut  there  still  remain*,  both  there 
and  in  America,  a market  for  well  printed  and  carefully- 
edited  editions  of  the  great  novelist,  and  the  Messrs.  Macv.nl* 
lan  are  making  no  error  of  business  judgment  in  preparing  a 
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new  edition,  each  volume  of  which  has  a mot  charming 
explanatory  and  historical  introduction  by  Charles  Dickens 
the  vounger.  *’ The  Pickwick  Papers”  ana  "Oliver  Twist" 
are  the  two  volumes  which  have  thus  far  uppoared.  and  their 
rtumxluction  of  the  original  illustrations,  which  in  the  case  of 
"Oliver  Twist " are  by  George  Cruikshank.  add  to  the  perma- 
nent value  of  the  edition,  which  is  u faithful  reprint  of  the 
very  first  that  appeared. 

Albert  Savorus.  By  Honor*'*  de  Balzac.  Translated  by 
Katharine  Prescott  Wormeley.  12mo,  pp.  301.  Boston: 
Roberta  Brothers.  91,50. 

Albert  Sa  varus  is  the  latest  of  the  translations  from  Bal- 
zac which  Katharine  Prescott  Wormeley  has  been  no  faithfully 
and  intelligently  preparing  for  Messrs.  Roberts  Brothers. 
The  American  popularity  or  Balzac  grows  continually. 

A Tale  of  a Lonely  Parish.  By  F.  Marion  Crawford. 
12mo,  pp.  880.  New  York  : Macmillan  A Co.  51. 

We  have  already  taken  several  occasions  to  commend  to 
the  public  the  new  edition  of  Marion  Crawford's  novels,  in 
which  one  volume  appears  monthly.  "A  Tale  of  a Lonely 
Parish."  one  of  Mr,  Crawford’s  most  acceptable  book*  is  the 
relarae  for  the  present  month. 

A Man  and  a Woman.  By  Stanley  Waterloo.  12mo,  pp. 
250.  Chicago:  F.  J.  Schulte  & Co.  $1.25. 

Mr.  Stanley  Waterloo  belongs  in  the  same  brilliant  group 
of  Western  journalists  with  Mr.  Eugene  Field.  Like  Mr.  Field, 
he  is  much  more  than  a journalist,  for  he  has  the  true  literary 
instinct  and  skill,  lie.  tcx>.  is  a |xx»t  and  an  essayist,  but  just 
now  he  gives  us  a work  of  fiction  which  is  at  once  real  in  its 
portrayal  of  Western  life  and  idealistic  in  its  method  and  char- 
acter. We  congratulate  Mr.  Waterloo  upon  the  very  great 
success  of  the  reception  already  accorded  this  first  novel. 

Life  Is  Worth  Living,  and  Other  Stories.  By  Count  Leo 
Tolstoi.  lOmo,  pp.  208.  New  York : Charles  L. 

Webster  A Co.  $1. 

Two  Russians  in  New  York  help  this  month  to  bring  us 
into  closer  touch  with  the  greatest  of  Russians  in  Russia. 
Count  Norraikow  gives  us  a go*xl  translation  of  several  of 
Tolstoi's  most  charming  short  stories,  and  Mr.  Gribayfdoff, 
whose  spirited  drawing  enlivens  some  pages  of  The  Review 
or  Reviews  almost  every  month,  furnishes  the  Illustrations. 

The  Fate  of  Feuella.  A Novel.  By  Twenty-four  Authors. 
12mo,  pp.  310.  New  York  : Cassell  Publishing  Com 
pony. 

This  is  a very  amusing  novel,  and  it  will  be  widely  read. 
Its  authors  are  twenty- four  of  the  most  popular  current  En- 
glish novelists,  each  of  whom  has  written  a chapter  Helen 
Slathers  wrote  the  first  and  simply  passed  it  on  to  Justin  H. 
McCarthy  without  suggestion  or  advice,  who  read  what  Miss 
Mathers  nod  written  and  added  a c hapter.  Thus  it  was  j nissed 
along  through  the  hands  of  more  than  a score  of  bright  story 
writers,  until  Mr.  F.  Anstey,  with  delightful  tact  and  humor, 
wrote  the  closing  chapter. 

Nadu  the  Lily.  By  H,  Rider  Haggard.  12mo,  pp.  313. 
New  York  : Longmans,  Green  A Co.  $1. 

This  is  a sensational  story  of  South  Africa  in  Mr.  Rider 
Haggard's  best  vein,  based  more  strictly  upon  historical  fact 
than  his  previous  stories  have  been,  anu  full  of  a really  power- 
ful interest. 

Miss  Wilton.  By  Cornelia  Warren.  12mo,  pp.  583.  Bos- 
ton : Houghton,  Miffliu  A (Jo.  $1,25. 

This  very  ingenious  and  readable  work  of  contemporary 
American  life  is  one  of  the  novels  that  should  be  included  in 
a list  of  new  books  for  summer  reading. 

Fifty  Pounds  for  a Wife.  By  A,  L.  Glyn.  12mo,  pp.  372. 
New  York  : Henry  Holt  A Co.  $1. 

This  is  an  English  novel  by  a new  writer  whose  publish 
on*  regard  him  as  something  of  a discovery.  The  book  is  the 
story  of  a little  girl  rescued  from  a traveling  theatrical  man 

Xr  by  a generously  inclined  young  man  who  pays  for  her 
ration  the  sum  of  money  named  in  the  title  of  the  book. 
The  child  passes  into  womanhood  through  a series  of  meet 
sensational  experiences. 

Helen  Brent,  M.D.  A Social  Study.  Anonymous.  32mo, 
pp.  10C.  New  York  : Cassell  Publishing  Co. 

Tills  is  a brief  anonymous  story  of  New  York  life,  deal- 
ing with  several  of  the  most  vexed  aspects  of  the  social  life  of 
the  day. 


Iznperia  : A Story  from  the  Court  of  Austria.  By  Oc- 
tavia  Henael.  Paper,  12mo,  pp.  352.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.j 
Charles  Wells  Moulton.  75  cents. 

Alone  on  a Wide,  Wide  Sea.  An  Ocean  Mystery.  By  W. 
(’lark  Russell.  Paper,  12m o,  pp.  348.  New  York  : 
John  A.  Taylor  A Co.  50  cents. 

A Loyal  Lover.  By  E.  Ixivett  Cameron.  Paper,  12mo, 
pp.  21*4.  New  York : John  A.  Taylor  A Co.  50 

cents. 

A Window  in  Thrums.  By  J.  M.  Barrie.  Paper,  12mo. 
pp.  213.  New  York : Cassell  Publishing  Co.  25 

cents. 

Wot  ton  Reinfred.  A posthumous  novel.  By  Thomas 
Carlyle.  Paper,  12xno,  pp.  188.  New  York : The 
Waverly  Company.  50  cents. 

What  is  Love  f By  Felux  Dahn.  Translated  by  Kamnda. 
Paper,  12mo,  pp.  1*7.  Chicago:  N.  C.  Smith.  25 

cents. 

Rose  and  Ninette.  By  Alphonse  Daudet.  Octavo,  pp. 
311.  London:  T.  Fisher  Unwin.  Os. 

This  story,  a short  one  in  suite  of  the  311  pages  of  thia 
large  print  arid  broadly-margined  edition,  is  a specimen  of 
Daudet  at  his  best.  Fortunate  in  its  translator,  Mms  Mary  J. 
Senano.  it  Ins***  in  the  translation  little  of  the  charm  of  the 
limpid  French  prose. 

Cline  Vere.  By  Louis  Conperna.  Octavo,  pp.  512,  Lon* 
don:  Chapman  Hall.  5e. 

M.  Oouperus  is,  perhaps,  the  best  known  of  Dutch  nov- 
elists. The  present  story  is  hardly  his  finest,  but  it  is  inter- 
esting and  worth  reading.  Mr.  J.  T.  (Jrein’s  translation 
might  be  worse  and  might  very  well  be  better. 

POETRY  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

The  Queens  : Being  Passages  from  the  Lives  of  Elizabeth, 
Queen  of  England,  and  Mary,  Queen  of  Scotland.  By 
Aldlmah.  12mo,  pp.  205.  Chicago  : F.  J.  Schulte  A Co. 
$1,2.5, 

The  literary  hoax  has  more  than  once  found  Chicago  a 
congenial  habitat,  and  once  more  Chicago  makes  a bid  for 
notoriety  of  that  sort.  “ The  Queens  " is  a long  and  tedious 
drama  which  runs  in  blank  verse  for  a few  pages  and  then  re- 
lapses into  some  two  hundred  pages  of  prose.  Its  chief  per- 
sonages are  Queen  Elizabeth.  Queen  Mary,  and  the  lords  and 
ladies  of  their  court*.  There  is  a long  introduction  purp<‘rting 
to  emanate  from  a mysterious  society  called  “ The  Brothers/5 
who  believe  in  tho  transmigration  of  souls,  and  who  claim  to 
have  caught  alive  the  personage  in  whom  William  Shakespeare 
is  reincarnated  : and  after  much  effort  to  get  the  gcutlcman 
" down  to  his  business  " they  have  at  length  penned  him  up  m 
a room,  where  for  a number  of  hours  every  day  he  dictates 
historical  dramas  with  an  easy  flow  of  inspiration  that  would 
make  it  appear  that  reincarnation  has  rather  sharpened  than 
dulled  the  wit*  of  the  Bard  of  Avon,  Of  course  the  whole  de- 
vice is  an  attempt  to  bring  tho  book  into  notice  and  sell 
copies,  but  it  is  not  even  an  ingenious  hoax,  and  it  is  ouite 
clumsily  perpetrated.  By  the  way,  as  publishers  of  Mr.  Don 
nelly's  works,  it  seems  hardly  fair  that  Messrs.  Schulte  A Co. 
should  have  consented  to  reincarnate  Shakespeare  at  the  ex- 
pense of  T x>rd  Bacon.  Embarrassing  complications  may  grow 
•ut  of  this  accident. 

Ballads  and  Barrack-Room  Ballads.  By  Rndyard  Kip- 
ling. 12mo.  pp.  207.  New  York  : Macmillan  A Co. 

$1.25. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  attempt  any  characterization  of 
Mr.  Kipling's  ballads  in  half  a dozen  lines.  Their  stir 
ring  life  and  originality  is  evident  in  almost  every  line,  and 
they  breathe  a wouderfully  concrete  and  contemporaneous 
atmosphere. 

The  Lover's  Year-Book  of  Poetry.  By  Horace  Parker 
(’handler.  Vol.  II.  July  to  Dtx'ember.  12mo,  pp.  248. 
Boston  : Roberts  Brothers,  $1.25. 

Tho  several  thousand  lovers  who  have  been  drawing  daily 
sentimental  sustenance  from  the  January -June  volume  of  Mr. 
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Chandler's “ Year  Ti  «ok  of  Pneti*v  M n««d  fool  no  anxiety  a*  to 
the  continuance  of  their  celestial  manna.  The  Jnly  December 
volume  is  now  duly  on  the  market  with  a good  page  or  so 
carefully  selected  and  conscientiously  assigned  for  every  day 
in  the  calendar.  It  la  an  ingenious  and  an  attractive  rom- 
pilation. 

Beowulf,  An  Anglo-Saxon  Epic  Poem.  Translated  from 
the  Heyne-Socin  Text  by  John  I^en«lie  Hall.  Octavo, 
pp.  128.  Boston  : D.  C.  Heath  A Co. 

Professor  Hall,  of  William  and  Mary  College.  Virginia, 
has  put  into  modern  English  and  metrical  form  the  first  great 
landmark  of  English  composition.  Only  a few  renders  can 
possibly  understand  the  poetic  merits  of  Beowulf  from  the 
Anglo  Saxon  original.  Professor  Hall  admits  that  there  is 
audacity  in  his  undertaking,  but  certainly  ho  has  rendered  a 
most  acceptable  service  in  making  it  possible  for  us  to  appre- 
ciate Beowulf  as  an  epic  poem. 

Souvenir  of  “King  Henry  the  Eighth ” at  the  Lyceum 
Theatre.  London : Black  and  White  Publishing 

Company.  Is. 

Following  an  excellent  custom,  Mr.  Henry  Irving  here 

fivc»s  an  artistic  souvenir  of  his  production  of  " Henry  VIII,” 
he  pictures  in  which  admirably  represent  the  chief  scenes 
and  the  more  important  characters  in  the  play.  The  illustra- 
tions an?  bv  Mr.  J.  liernard  Partridge.  Mr.  W.  Telbin.  Mr.  J. 
Harker.  ana  Mr.  Hawes  Craven. 

The  Seasons,  and  The  Castle  of  Idolence.  By  James 
Thomson.  Octavo,  pp.  271.  London : Chntto  & 

Windns,  2s. 

A now  illustrated  edition,  containing  a life  of  the  author 
and  a critical  introduction  by  Allan  Cunningham. 

A Popular  History  of  Music  from  the  Earliest  Times.  By 
F.  Weber.  Pp.  328.  London  : Simpkin  Marshall. 

Of  the  writing  of  histories  of  music  there  seems  to  be  no 
end.  The  book  by  Mr.  Weber,  organist  of  the  German  Chattel 
Royal  at  St.  James'  Palace,  traces  the  practice  and  develop- 
ment of  music  before  and  in  the  Christian  era.  from  the  musi- 
cal records  of  the  Old  Testament  down  to  the  present  time, 
and  including  music  in  China,  Hindoostan,  Egypt,  etc.  The 
volume  is  an  excellent  haudlxxik  to  the  subject. 


TRAVEL,  GEOGRAPHY,  GUIDES,  ETC. 
Equatorial  America.  By  Maturin  M.  Ballou  12mo, 

pp.  381.  Boston  : Houghton,  Mifflin  & Co.  91.50. 

Mr.  Ballon  has  Vioen  a mighty  glolie-  trot  ter  and  hna  given 
us  a long  list  of  excellent  book*  of  travel.  This  newest  one 
appears  at  a fortunate  time,  because  it  tells  in  a most  fresh 
and  intelligent  way  a vast  number  of  tliinip;  atamt  the  West 
Indies  and  the  South  American  seajwjrta  anu  capitals  that  we 
of  the  United  States  in  our  newly  aroused  pan  American  steal 
are  wholly  willing  to  become  informed  about.  The  book  tells 
of  Hayti.  Martinique  and  Harladoes,  and  of  the  people  who 
live  on  both  coasts  of  South  America. 

Our  Life  in  the  Swiss  Highlands.  By  John  Addington 

Symonds  and  his  Daughter  Margaret.  12mo,  pp.  306. 

New  York  : Macmillan  A Co.  92.50. 

It  is  needless  to  characterise  those  »**wnyH,  some  of  them 
new  and  some  of  them  republished  from  the  magazine*.  us  full 
of  interest  and  charm.  Their  pictures  of  winter  life  in  Switzer 
land  are  of  twipcrial  attractiveness  ami  are  somewhat  novel. 
Miss  Margnret  Bynionds  is  u worthy  literary  scion  of  her 
brilliant  iwitemaf  ancestor.  This  book  should  be  read  by  all 
who  intend  to  go  to  Switzerland,  all  who  have  ever  neen 
there,  and  the  less  fortunate  mortals  who  must  learn  from 
books  about  the  places  they  cannot  hope  to  see  themselves. 

A Girl’s  Winter  in  India.  By  Mary  Thorn  Carpenter. 

12mo,  pp.  252.  New  York  : A.  D.  F.  Randolph  A Co. 
91.50. 

Just  why  it  is  that  “A  Girl's  Winter  in  India”  should 
give  ns  os  a frontispiece  the  portrait  of  a imwt  extraordinarily 
handsome  young  man.  with  black  eyes  and  well  trimmed 
mustache,  gotten  up  with  elaborately  jeweled  andembroiderd 
uniform,  over  the  simple  title  “An  Indian  Rajah."  is  an  ini- 
pertinent  question  which  will  doubtless  never  bo  answered. 
Nevertheless,  it  provokes  the  suggestion  that  handsome  young 
native  prince*  are  the  sort  of  thing  that  would  naturally  most 
impress  a yonng  lady  Mending  u whole  winter  in  the  country 
where  such  paragons  or  manly  beauty  ar*  supposed  to  abound. 
Miss  Carpenter's  simple  and  informal  sketch*?*  of  what  she 
saw  are  very  bright  and  readable. 


Travels  Amongst  the  Great  Andes  of  the  Equator.  By 
Edward  Whymper.  Octavo,  pp.  479.  London  : John 
Murray.  21h. 

An  important  book  of  the  month  is,  of  course.  Mr.  Edward 
Whymper's  long  expected  “ Travels  Amongst  the  Great  Andes 
of  the  Equator  — ' long-expected  in  very  truth,  for  it  has  taken 
its  author  some  eleven  years . to  ivcrauge  and  digest  the  rich 
material  which  he  collected  in  his  seven  month*"  journey,  and 
to  engrave  the  numerous  and  admirable  illustrations. 

Ijondon  of  To-day:  An  Illustmt»*d  Hand -t took  for  the  Sea- 
son, 1802.  By  Charles  E.  Pascoe.  12mo,  pp.  434.  Bos- 
ton : Roberts  Brothers.  91.50. 

This  is  the  eighth  edition  of  a pleasantly  written  and  ad- 
mirably illustrated  handtxx»k  to  London.  It  ha*  been  largely 
rewritten  for  the  seaMou  of  lWCSawl  undoubtedly  give*  a very 
fair  record  of  all  that  is  worth  noting  tu  the  life  or  London  as 
rwmtod  to  the  view  of  the  average  Londoner.  Whether  for 
usinesH  or  pleasure,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  scan  its  pages 
without  learning  something  which  one  did  not  know  before. 

Hore,  Edward  Coode.  Tanganyika:  Eleven  Years  in  Cen- 
tral Africa.  (Edward  Stanford.)  Largo  crown  8vo. 
Cloth.  Pp.  306.  7s.  fid. 

Interesting  as  being  the  report  of  a missionary  in  Central 
Africa.  The  volume  is  illustrated  with  maps  and  sketches. 

Lanin.  E.  B.  Russian  Characteristics.  Reprinted  from 
the  Fortnightly  Review,  with  revisions.  (Chapman 
and  Hall.)  8vo.  Cloth.  14s. 

The  writer  of  this  remarkable  series  at  articles  is  no  more 
named  “ E B.  Lanin  "than  the  articles  are  a trustworthy 
picture  of  Russian  life  and  manners.  It  would  he  interesting 
to  have  a companion  volume.  “ English  Characteristics.”  writ- 
ten by  a Russian  who  would  bring  to  the  study  of  our  civiliza- 
tion as  microscopic  an  eye  for  onr  faults  and  as  ruthUv*  a 
resolution  to  expose  our  shortcoming*.  The  writer  would 
probably  have  produced  a greater  effect  had  he  introduced  a 
little  more  light  into  hi*  uniformly  gloomy  picture.  Were 
the  Russians  as  he  has  painted  them  here,  then  Russia  is  not 
in  Europe  but  in  hell,  and  the  miracle  of  the  burning  lm*h  is 
nothing  compared  with  the  miracle  of  the  survival  of  the  Rus- 
sian people.  They  would  be  a miraculous  race,  and  the  con- 
quest of  the  world  would  bo  child's  play  to  u nation  which, 
after  living  in  Lanin's  Hell  for  centuries,  can  still  lie  spoken 
of  by  " E.  B.  Lanin  ” himself  as  nfflcientb  formidable  so  bn  a 
menace  to  the  most  powerful  empires  loth  in  Europe  and  in 
Asia.  The  lost  idea  of  the  range  of  the  look  will  be  gathered 
from  the  following  list  of  the  chapters:  The  Demoralization 
of  the  Nation.  Truthfulness  and  the  Mythoweic  Faculty,  The 
Life  Philosophy  of  the  Russian,  Fatalism,  Improvidence  and 
Hospitality.  Procrastination,  Time  not  Money.  Shiftlt-s*nt**a 
of  the  People,  Grandmotherly  legislation.  Honesty  Tempered 
by  t'ornmunism.  The  Ethics  of  Commerce.  Morality  Inde- 
pendent of  Honesty.  Prisons,  Armenia  and  the  Armenian 
People.  Sexual  Morality.  Finance,  The  Racking  of  the  Peas- 
antry. Finland,  the  Jews  in  Russia.  Appendix  The  Famino. 
The  keynote  of  the  book  may  lx*  gained  from  the  preface,  jn 
which  we  are  told  that  the  golden  age  of  Russia  wo*  when  her 
people  were  homut  and  believing  Pugans.  Byzantine  Chris- 
tianity sowed  the  seed*  of  irreligion,  fatalism  and  Nihilism, 
the  fatal  fruit  of  which  is  strtl  ripening. 

Leland,  Charles  G.  The  Works  of  Heinrich  Heine.  Vola, 
V ami  VI.  Germany.  fW.  Hoi  mutuum,  i Crown  Mvo. 
Cloth.  5g.  each. 

Those  two  volumes,  tastefully  bound  in  green  and  gold, 
appeared  out  ol  their  regular,  order.  Volume  four,  the  Ho. >k 
of  Songs.  is  delayed,  and  wiH  not  apfienr  until  this  month. 
These  volumes  contain  the  translation  of  De  l'AHemagne.  his 
letter*  on  Germany,  the  Romantic  School.  Elementary  Spirits, 
On  Faust,  the  Gods  in  Exile  and  the  Cbxldos*  Diana.  This  is 
the  first  time  that  those  portions  of  Heine's  works  have  up- 
(lourud  in  an  English  translation. 


RELIGION  AND  THEOLOGY. 

The  Inspiration  and  the  Authority  of  the  Bible.  By  Dr. 
Clifford.  Octavo,  pp.  154  Isindon:  J.  Clarke  & Co. 
This  little  lxx*k  is  partly  a reprint  of  article*  contributed 
to  the  Youny  Man.  but  several  of  the  i moors  ***•  the  light  for 
the  first  time.  It  i*  published  to  inspire  bolief  in  UikI  and  his 
Gospel  The  nature  of  the  book  can  best  bo  described  by  sim- 

1»lv  transcribing  the  contents.  and  adding  that  the  author  is 
)r,  Clifford,  of  West  bourne  Park:  further  introduction  Is  un- 
necessary: II<iw  to  Study  the  Bible;  Difficulties  as  to  Inspira- 
tion. ami  the  Four  Ways  in  whieh  Men  Met  Them:  The  Four 
Ways  tested  by  Science;  If  there  are  “ Errors ’*  In  the  Bible, 
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then  What  And  Where  la  It*  Authority;  How  Jean*  Treat*  the 
Old  Text  ament : The  Service  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  Mak- 
ing of  Men:  The  Beat  Defense. of  the  Bible;  The  Battle  of  the 
Sacred  Books;  Preaent  Day  lnnpi ration. 

The  Soteriology  of  tho  Now  Testament.  By  William 
Porcher  da  Bone,  M.  A.,  8.T.D.  12mo,  pp.  391.  New 
York;  Macmillan  & Oo.  $1.50. 

This  is  in  no  sense  u work  that  lies  itt  the  domain  of  theo- 
logical or  BiMkal  criticism.  It  «zpoandB  in  exegotlcal  fash- 
ion th»*  orthodox  doctrine  of  salvation  through  the  atonement 
of  Christ. 

Among  the  Theologtos.  By  Hiram  Orcutt,  LL.D,  New 
Edition.  Iflmo,  pp.  159,  Boston:  De  Wolfe,  Fisk  & 
Co.  75  cento. 

ThiH  little  work,  written  by  n life  long  teacher.  Is  an 
orthodox  layman's  views  upon  some  of  the  controverted  dog- 
mas of  orthodoxy.  Ho  is  anti -Cal  van  istic  and  believes  that 
(iod  made  tho  world  for  some  good  end. 

The  Pulpit  and  the  Pews.  Oberlin  Lectures  of  1893.  By 
Rev.  David  O.  Means,  D.D.  IQmo,  pp.  138.  Oberlin, 
Ohio:  E.  J.  Goodrich. 

Any  utterance  which  emphasize*  strongly  the  importance 
of  preaching  and  the  magnitude  of  the  influence  that  the 
pulpit  can  and  should  exert  is  a timely  wort!.  I>r.  Mears.  of 
Worceotor,  MTf  la  one  of  the  most  eltHi uen t and  successful 
of  Congregational  pastors,  and  this  little  volume  of  lectures, 
given  in  tnu  jsist  spring  at  Oberlin,  is  of  much  practical  worth 
and  significance.  Says  Dr.  Wears:  ** The  bulwark  of  Protest- 
autism  is  its  pulpit.  Perils  follow  any  neglect  cast  upon  its 
functions." 

Messages  to  the  Multitude.  By  Charles  Haddon  Spurgeon. 
London:  Sampson,  Low,  Marston  & Co.  8s.  fid. 

In  all  probability  this  is  the  volume  which  will  ls»  the 
most  popular  in  the  **  Preachers  of  the  Age  ” series.  Not  only 
was  Mr.  Spurgeon  the  greatost*preacher  of  this  ago.  but  this 
particular  selection  of  his  sermons  these  ' Message*  to  the 
Multitude"  were  practically  aunt  out  to  the  world  from  his 
death-lied.  lie  selected  ten  of  the  sermons  himself,  chest'  the 
title  of  the  volume,  ami  expressed  his  intentiou  of  writing 
three  or  four  jsiges  oh  a preface.  He  never  lived  to  write  that 
preface:  his  brother  has  done  it  for  him.  and  his  private  sec- 
retary has  had  to  see  the  volume  through  the  press. 

The  Knowledge  of  God  and  Other  Sermons.  Bv  the 
Bishop  of  Wakefield.  London:  Sampson,  Low,  Hurs- 
ton & Co.  3a.  fld. 

The  Bishop  of  Wakefield,  hotter  known  os  the  Bishop  of 
Bedford,  is  so  much  loved  for  his  works’  sake  by  Noncon- 
formists a*  well  as  by  churchmen  that  the  inclusion  of  u vol- 
ume of  his  sermons  in  the  series  colled  **  Preachers  of  the  Age  ’’ 
will  give  general  satisfaction. 

The  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  with  Historical  Notes.  By 
Rev.  JawesOomford,  M.  A.  London:  Eyre &Spottis- 
woode. 

This  book  was  prepared  “ with  a view  to  its  being  useful 
to  students,  and  of  interest  to  all  member*  of  the  Established 
Church."  But  thero  is  at  least  one  more  comprehensive  and 
useful  work  of  the  kind  already  in  the  market.  The  source  of 
each  component  part  of  the  Prayer  B<s»k,  and  the  date  at 
which  it  was  incorporated,  are  stated  in  the  margin. 


EDUCATION  AND  TEXT-BOOKS. 

French  Schools  through  American  Eyes.  By  James  Rus- 
sell Parsons,  Jr.  Octavo,  pp.  130,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
C.  W.  Bardeen. 

This  little  volume,  which  is  a straightforward  report  to 
the  New  York  State  De)*»rtment  of  Public  Instruction  upon 
the  organization  and  work  of  French  schools — particularly 
primary  schools — is  of  far  more  value  than  if  it  had  been  an 
argument  and  a disquisition  rather  than  an  orderly  presenta- 
tion of  facts.  Tho  nook  can  be  commended  to  all  who  wish 
information  on  French  instruction. 

Business  Bookkeeping.  A Manual  of  Modern  Methods  in 
Recording  Business  Transactions.  By  George  E. 
Gay.  Quarto,  pp.  988.  Boston  : Ginn  & Co.  $1.55. 
This  high  school  edition  of  a work  on  practical  book 
keeping  in  in  the  right  direction.  It  is  hard  to  see  why  any 
boy  or  girl  who  reaches  high  hcIvmiI  grade*  should  not,  in  con- 


nection with  the  study  of  arithmetic,  learn  also  the  practical 
forms  of  keeping  business  accounts.  This  manual  is  a oyj« 
complete  and  excellent  one. 

Harvard  Studies  in  Classical  Philology.  Edited  by  a 
committee  of  the  classical  instructors  of  Harvard 
University.  Vol.  IH.  Octavo,  pp.  303.  Boston: 
Ginn  & Co.  #1.50. 

Tin*  Harvard  Studies  in  Philology  are  of  course  works  of 
scholarly  research  in  the  strictest  and  mont  technical  sei iv. 
They  are  eminently  creditable  to  the  finished  and  critical 
scholarship  of  America's  oldest  university.  The  chief  rut- 
tent*  of  the  present  volume,  which  is  the  third  in  the  aerie*, 
are  niouograph*  u|s»n  the  numeric  Cesura.  the  Notion  of 
Virtue  in  the  Dialogue*  of  Plato.  Catullus  and  the  Phawte 
of  his  fourth  Poem,  and  the  date  of  Cylou. 

Hints  for  Language  Lessons  and  Plans  for  Grammar  Le- 
sons.  By  Dr.  J.  A.  MacCabe.  12mo,  pp.  58.  Boston 
Ginn  & Co.  35  cents. 

Principal  MacCabe,  of  the  Normal  School  at  Ottawa. 
Canada,  has  prepared  In  a few  images  some  outline**  of  gram 
mar  and  English  lessons  which  show  well  the  new  and  effec- 
tive methods  now  in  vogue  for  the  practical  teaching  of  thf 
vernacular. 

Selections  from  Goethe’s  Poetical  and  Prose  Works.  By 
Dr,  Wilhelm  Bernhardt.  Octavo,  pp.  387.  Boston  : 
D.  C.  Heath  & Co.  fl.flO. 

Dr  Wilhelm  B*  . nhardt  has  compiled  an  excellent  voltUM 
of  selections  from  the  jM*>tical  and  prose  works  of  Goethe  for 
the  school  use  of  students  of  the  (ferman  language*  ado 
literature,  and  also  as  an  acceptable  book  fur  the  hnroe  and 
the  library. 

A German  Science  Reader.  By  J.  Howard  Gore.  B.S., 
Ph.D.  lGmo,  pp.  194,  Boston : D.  C-  Heath  & Co. 
80  cents. 

Dr.  J Howard  Gore,  appreciating  the  neecositfas  of  the 
vast  number  of  American  students  who  are  now  obliged  to  tu»* 
German  iu  the  prosecution  of  scientific  studies,  has  prepared 
a German  Science  Reader,  the  use  of  which  will  familiar-.ar 
the  student  with  scientific  as  distinguished  from  literary  ikr- 
mau. 

Exercises  iu  French  Composition.  By  A.  C.  KimbilL 
Paper,  pp.  34.  Boston  : D.  C.  Heath  & Co.  13  cents. 


SCIENCE  AND  MEDICINE. 

Tho  Physician  as  a Business  Man  ; or.  How  to  Obtain  the 
Best  Financial  R*«ults  in  the  Practice  of  Medicine. 
By  J.  J.  Taylor.  M.  D.  13mo,  pp.  143.  Philadelphia : 
The  Medical  World.  II. 

This  Isa  practical  llttlo  book  for  doctors. 

Hex  and  Life  ; or,  the  Physiology  and  Hygiene  of  the 
Sexual  Organization.  By  Eli  F.  Brown.  M.D.  lfiroo, 
pp.  143.  Chicago  ; F.  J.  Schulte  & Co. 

Pr.  Brown  write*  plainly,  but  not  Indelicately,  upon  the 
physiology  of  sex.  Tho  book  is  a useful  one. 

My  Water  Cure.  By  Sebastian  Kneipp.  Octavo,  pp.  335. 
London  : H.  Grevel  & Co. 

Since  the  article  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  marvels  wrought  by  Pastor  Kneipn,  of  WOnthofea. 
by  hi*  water  cure,  there  nos  boon  a continual  demand  for  an 
F.nglish  translation  of  his  book.  One  was  published  u abort 
time  ago  by  the  author  of  the  article  in  Bfarkicood,  but  thb 
is  another  translation,  and  is  advertised  as  the  only  author- 
ized and  complete  English  edition.  It  is  a translation  of  the 
thirty  sixth  German  edition.  It  is  printed  in  Germany.  Tb* 
book  It  well  worth  looking  into,  but  how  many  people  will 
venture  to  cure  toothache  by  walking  barefoot  in  the  mkjw  u 
doubtful. 

Essays  and  Criticisms.  By  St.  George  Mivart.  Two 
vols.,  pp.  472-401.  London:  James  R.  Osgood, 

Mcllvaine  & Co.  33s. 

These  two  portly  volumes  contain  articles  which  St 
Ofiorse  Mivart  bus  contributed  to  various  reviews  during  the 
last  few  years.  They  embrace  a wide  scope  from  Jacobinism 
and  NutiVniul  Education  to  the  more  strictly  scieutific  article* 
such  as  the  Descent  of  Man  : Force.  Energy  and  Will ; and 
Weiseman  s theories  on  the  taginuing  and  end  of  life. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Walks,  Talks,  Travels  and  Exploits  of  Two  Schoolboys. 
A Book  for  Boys.  By  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Atkinson.  New 
Edition.  12mo,  pp.  444.  Now  York:  Macmillan  & Co. 
$1.25. 


ERNEST  RENAN. 


Playhours  and  Half-Holidays;  or.  Further  Experiences  of 
Two  Schoolboys.  By  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Atkinson.  12mo, 
pp.  457.  New  York:  Macmillan  & Co.  #1.25. 

English  boys  of  today  and  American  boys,  too.  for  that 
matter,  may  get  much  pleasure  from  the  {>ages  of  two  books 


which  throw  a good  deal  of  light  upon  the  way  boys  in  Eng- 
land talked  and  played  and  studied  thirty  or  forty  years  ago. 
Canon  Atkinson  wrote  his  " Walks,  Talks.  Travels  and  Ex- 
ploits of  Two Schoolboys"  thirty -three years  ago,  and  it  was 
followed  by  “ Playhours  and  Half  Holidays;  or.  Further  Ex- 
perience* of  Two  SchiMillioyn  " the  next  year.  There  is  much 
wholesome  out-of-door  life  aud  experience  in  these  volumes, 
with  bits  of  local  history,  natural  science,  practical  ethics  and 
miscellaneous  information  skillfully  worked  into  almost  every 
page. 

A Concise  Disquisition  of  the  English  Language,  and  a 
Plea  for  Improving  Its  Orthography.  By  J.  P.  Oru- 
well,  M.D.  Paper,  pp.  31.  Alliance,  Ohio:  Published 
by  the  Author.  15  cents. 

In  this  pamphlet  Dr.  Gruwell.  of  Alliance,  Ohio,  makes 
an  earnest  argument  for  spelling  reform. 


SOME  FRENCH  BOOKS. 

I.— Literature. 

La  Vie  Literaire.  By  Anatole  France.  Paris:  Cal  maim 
Ltfvy,  3fr.  50c. 

The  fourth  volume  of  a series  of  essays  published  by  the 
leading  French  critic  on  contemporary  literature. 

L’Empire  in  £dit.  By  Coventin  Gtiyho.  Paris:  Calmann 
Livy. 

A work  dealing  with  the  provinces  under  the  Third  Em- 
pire. by  a well-known  provincial  barrister. 

Madame  Mere.  By  Baron  Larrey.  Two  vote.  Parte:  E. 
Deutu.  15  fr. 

A life  of  the  mother  of  Napoleon  I..  compiled  with  the 
aid  of  hitherto  unpublished  documents.  Six  fine  portraits. 

Au  Soudan  Fran^ais.  By  Etienne  Peroz.  Parte:  Calmann 
L6vy.  7fr.  50c. 

Interesting  and  useful  account  of  life  in  the  Soudan,  as 
seen  from  a French  officer's  point  of  view. 

Fenilles  Detachees.  By  Ernest  Renan.  Parte:  Calmann 
Ldvy.  7fr.  50c. 

This  work  may  be  styled  the  concluding  portion  of  M. 
Renan  s •‘Souvenirs,”  and  is  of  special  interest  as  giving  the 
author's  opinion  on  men  and  things. 

II.— Fiction,  Poetry  and  the  Belles-Lettres. 

Bonne  Aime.  By  Albert  Cim.  Parte:  Ernest  Kolb. 

Belle  Madame.  By  Albert  Delpit.  Paris:  Paul  Ollendorff. 
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Reminiscence*  of  Travel*  in  Sixain.  (Continued).  A.  von 
I>rygaLski. 

The  Biit ties  of  the  Oravenreuth  F.xpeditiou  Among  the  Cam 
er« » ins. 

Tho  State  Post  and  Telegraph*  in  l««*  W Lulling. 


Daheim.— Leipzig.  Quarterly. 

April  2. 

Johann  von  Worth,  an  Adventurer  iu  the  Thirty  Years'  War 
With  Portrait.  R.  Will®. 

Art  in  the  Village  Churches.  H.  Schliopmatui. 

April  9. 

Pfannschtnidt'a  **  Lord's  Prayer."  O.  IYeusa. 

April  25- 

Dr  Lumbholts's  Book.  "Among  the  Cannilial* of  Australia” 
H Harden. 

Das  Zwsnzifste  Jahrhundert.— Berlin.  March. 
Rugen  Duebring.  L.Kuhlenbeck 
Song*  of  the  Fatherland,  hy  Count  von  Westarp 
The  Asceticism  of  Christianity 
A Literary  letter  from  Austria  F Himmclliauer 
Offlciou*  Denunciations  The  German  Emperor's  Speech. 
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Der  Gate  Kamerad. -Stuttgart. 

No.  25.  The  Giraffe. 

Noe.  27  and  2h.  Transatlantic  Steamship*. 

Deutsche  Litteraturxeitung.— Berlin.  April  23. 
Windelland'n  “History  of  Philosophy."  Prof.  Laj*witz. 
Max  Mueller's  " Yedie  Hymns."  Prof.  Garbo.  * 

Deutacher  Hausachatz.— Regensburg.  Heft  10. 
Metz.  Dr.  Pr.  Grim  me. 

German  Catholic  Theologians.  With  Portrait. 

In  the  Slum*  of  Chicago.  Marches©  Campo  Santo. 

The  Underground  Railway  in  London.  Dr.  O.  Dreaeinann. 

Die  Gartenlaube.— Leipzig.  Heft  4. 

Men's  Fashions  for  Ninety  Years.  III.  C.  Gurlitt. 
Memories  of  Gottfried  Kink*  1.  F.  Hey'l- Wiesbaden. 
Francis  Drake. 

Freckles.  Prof  A.  ron  Brounmuekl. 

Chauvinism.  Dr.  C.  Muehling. 


Die  Neue  Zeit.— Stuttgart. 

No.  2». 

The  Political  Awakening  of  the  Russian  Workmen  and  their 
May  Day  Celebration  of  IsOl. 

The  Conservatives  of  Saxony. 

The  Annihilation  of  the  Small  Traders.  Dr.  H.  Lux. 

No.  30. 

The  Political  Awakening  of  the  Russian  Workmen.  (Con- 
tinued.) 

No.  31. 

The  Proletariate  in  Austria. 


Die  Gesellschaft.  — I^eipzig.  April. 

"It  is  the  Law  of  Christ."  A Sermon  on  Communism.  Rev. 
H.  S.  Spencer. 

L’Avenir  eat  nux  Aputbiques  ! F.  Schupp. 

Hans  G.  Ludwigs  (Paul  Xodnagcli.  With  Portrait.  E.  O. 
Nodnagel. 

P<jems  by  Julius  Litton.  G.  Ludwigs  and  others. 

The  New  German  Realism.  R.  Denrael. 

The  Value  of  Training  in  Music,  Dr.  H.  Pudor. 

Die  Katholiachen  Miasionen.-  Freiburg. 

The  Franciscan  Mission  in  the  Herzegovina. 

The  Beginnings  of  the  Missions  in  Paraguay.  (Continued.) 

(Conservative  Monatsschnft.— Leipzig.  April. 

Paul  Heyse.  Otto  Kraus. 

Leopold  von  Gerlach. 

German  Proverbs  alsmt  the  Home. 

Letters  from  a Missionary's  Wife. 

Chroniquo : The  Primary  Schools  Bill,  the  Massing  of  Rus- 
sian Troops  on  the  Frontier,  etc. 

Kritiache  Revue  aua  Oeaterreich.— Vienna. 

April  1. 

The  Old  and  New  Governors  of  the  Austrian  Nutional  Bank. 
I).  D.  J.  Guttmann. 

The  Newest  Tendency  in  Prussian  Germany. 

Young  Germany.  Review  of  J.  Proelas's  Book.  Dr.  Maurus. 
April  15. 

The  Great  Conservative  Land  Owners  in  Bohemia. 

The  Anarchists.  F.  Willfort. 

The  Present  Situation  ami  the  Future  of  Bulgaria.  Stoganow. 
The  New  Personal  Income  Tax.  Dr.  Maurus. 


Muaikalische  Rundschau.— Vienna.  April  1. 
Lohengrin"  aud  Franco  Forty  Years  Ago,  Max  Graf. 


Prcusaiachc  Jahrbflcher.— Berlin.  April. 

On  the  Development  of  Trade  and  Social  Education  of  the 
Classes.  G.  Sehmoller. 

The  Kitmau  Limes  and  the  Disputes  of  the  Savants.  Gen.  G. 
SebrOder. 

Franz  von  Lisola.  J.  Haller 

The  Limits  of  the  Prussian  Courts- Martial.  Dr  Damme. 
Political  Correspondence  : The  Primary  School*  Bill  mid  the 
Change  of  Ministry  : Homo  Rule  and  the  New  Local  Govern 
meat  Bill  for  Ireland  : and  Russian  Finance. 


Romanische  Revue.— Vienna.  April. 

The  Position  of  the  Roumanians  in  the  Bucovina. 

Education  in  Roumanin  With  Portrait  of  the  New  Minister 
for  Education.  Tar  he  Jonescu. 

The  Liberation  of  the  Gipsies.  (Concluded.  ) M.  Kogalni- 
rcanu 

Schorer’s  Familienblatt.  -Berlin.  Heft  8. 


Rosfdni.  With  Portrait.  A Kohnt. 

A Oenuau  Painter.  Friedrich  OMschup. 
and  Illustrations.  T Kutschmann. 


With  Portrait 


The  Protection  of  Workmen.  J.  Sabin 

The  Vienna  Volunteer  Ambulance  Corps.  E.  Keitor. 

The  Ucrnuin  Hall  of  Fame  and  Its  Artistic  Decoration.  With 
Pot  traits.  Ernst  Treu. 

Schwcizerische  Rundschau.— Zurich.  April. 

Albrecht  von  Halier 'h  First  Journey  in  the  Alps.  171SH.  (In 
French.!  W.  von  Arx. 

Poems  by  Tbeopliil  Zolling 
Bodmer's  Home  Life.  K.  Q«iaer. 

Sphinx.— London.  April. 

What  the  World  Needs,  W.  Friedrichsort. 

Gioroano  Bruno.  L.  Kuhlenbeck 
Occult  Research  in  Japan.  L.  Deinhard. 

The  Historical  Personality  of  Faust.  (Continued.)  C-  Kkwj©- 
wetter. 

Psychology  from  the  Btandpoint  of  the  Occult  Sciences.  C. 

Du  Prel. 

Stimmen  aus  Maria-Laach.— Freiburg.  April  21. 

Moral  Instruction  in  the  French  Elementary  Schools.  H. 

Gruber. 

The  Theoretical  Opposition  to  the  Classic  Nutional  Economy. 

H.  Fosch. 

Blaise  Pascal.  (Continued.)  W.  Kreiten. 

Progress  of  the  Cremation  Movement.  A.  Perger.' 

Field-Marshal  Count  Kadetzky.  O.  Pfttlf. 

Ucbcr  Land  und  Meer.  - Stuttgart.  Heft  10. 

Count  von  Gutter.  With  Portrait  and  Illustrations.  Dr.  R. 
H**iermann. 

The  French  National  Character.  E.  von  Jagow. 

Horseflesh  as  Food  in  Germany.  Dr.  Karl  Russ. 

The  German  Vosges  Mountains. 

In  the  Mausoleum  Crypt  at  C harlot tenburg.  A.  Trinius. 

Diphtheria.  Dr.  Bilsinger. 

Karl  Loews  and  the  Pioneers  of  His  Ballads.  With  Portraits. 

Count  von  Moltke's  Letters  to  His  Bride.  With  Portrait  of 
His  Wife.  (Continued.) 

In  the  Riding  School  for  German  Recruits. 

Comen iiis.  With  Portrait. 

The  Old  and  New  Dukes  of  Hess©.  With  Portraits. 

Heft  11. 

From  Eger  to  Aussig.  Alois  John. 

Progress  in  Agriculture. 

The  Berlin  Electrical  Works.  F.  Bendt. 

Three  Days  in  Allgftu. 

The  Development  of  Railway  Lines.  F.  Bondt. 

Von  Moltke's  Letters  to  His  Bride.  (Continued.) 

Aluminium  the  Metal  of  the  Future. 

How  the  Indians  Write.  E.  Grosso. 

Natural  History.  Past  and  Present.  Dr.  K.  Russ. 

Heft  12. 

The  Favorite  Residences  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe-CoburgGotha. 

New  Methods  of  Healing.  .1.  Stindc 
America  before  Columbus.  E.  Boetticlier. 

The  Golden  Wedding  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha. With  Portraits.  A.  Trinius. 

Vom  Fcla  xum  Meer.— Stuttgart.  neft  0. 

How  to  Take  Care  of  Children.  With  Portrait.  Prof.  E. 

Brdi -ke. 

A Modern  Pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  I.  Benziuger. 

The  French  Aristocracy.  E.  von  Jagow. 

Salvator  Time  at  Munich.  B.  Rauchenegger. 

A Summer  Retreat  in  the  Himalayas.  II.  Zfiller. 

To  the  Rescue  of  Rhine  Wine.  Max  Wirth, 

Montenegro.  F.  Zvcrihu. 

The  Theatre  in  Berlin.  With  Portraits.  O.  Neumann -Ilofer. 
Wcstermann's  Illustriertc  Deutsche  Monatshefte.— Braun- 
schweig. 

Through  Languedoc  and  Proven*;©.— II.  H.  Kestner. 

American  Sketches.  A.  Schaffmeyer. 

Italian  Door  Kuockere.  F.  Srhacrschmidt. 

The  History  of  the  Monarchy.  J.  von  Held. 

The  Pre-Raphaelite*  in  England.—  II.  C.  Gurlitt. 

w iencr  Literatur  Zeitung. — Vienna.  No.  4. 

What  Should  our  Children  Read  ? W.  Toischer. 

Is  Schiller  Still  Read  7 Dr.  F.  G.  Schultheiss. 

Originality. 

On  the  Idea  of  Material  and  Materialism.  Prof.  L.  BQchnor. 
Zcitschrift  fvl r Katholischc  Theologie.— Iimsbrttck. 

Second  quarter. 

DCllinger.— IV.  E.  Michael. 

The  Doctrine  of  Potcntia  Obedientalis.  M.  Limbourg. 

Buddhism  according  to  Dr.  Hardy.  H.  Hurter. 

Buddhism  in  the  Syrian  Churches.  Dr.  <).  Braun. 
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L'Amaranthe.— Paris.  April. 

A Visit  to  the  Chateau  de  Chantilly.— I.  H.  Buffenoir. 

Jeanne  d’Albret. 

Literature  in  Denmark.  Hedda  de  Tilly. 

An  Aflrial  Journey  by  Night.  C Flaminarion. 

Dancing  Before  and  During  the  Renaissance.  E.  S.  Lantz. 

Annales  de  t’Ecole  Libre  des  Sciences  Politiques.  Paris. 
April  15. 

Russian  Finance.  Past.  Present,  and  Future.  R.  G.  L(*vy. 

The  Louisiana  Constitution.  C.  de  I-a  Land**  de  Calati. 

Bavaria  and  the  German  Empire.  E.  Junod. 

The  Nationalities  of  Macedonia  : Turks  and  Mussulmans.  Bul- 
garians and  Wallachlans.  With  Map.  V.  Berard. 

Bibliothcque  Univermelle.— Lausanne.  April. 

Bosnia  Under  the  Protectorate  of  Austria.  H.  ft.  Chamber- 
lain. 

Pfarrer  Kneipp  and  His  Water  Cure.  (Concluded,  i Dr.  A.  F. 
Suchard. 

A Moralist  of  the  16th  Century -Jean  Louis  Vivos.  Berthe 
Vadier. 

Amber.  G.  van  Muyden. 

A Provencal  Family  : The  Mlraboans.  L.  Ouesnel. 
Chronique—  Parisian.  Italian.  German,  Engliah,  Russian. 
Swiss,  and  Political. 

Chritein  Evangilique.— Lausanne.  April  *J0. 

Paul  and  Festus.  A.  Gretillat. 

The  Doctrinal  Authority  of  Jesus  Christ.  A.  Berthoud. 

Entrctiena  Politiques  ct  Littiraire*.  Paris.  April. 
Idealism.  R.  de  Gourmont. 

Does  Literature  Tend  to  Increase  Anarchy  f P.  (^uillard. 

The  Autobiography  of  Walt  Whitman. 

Critic*  and  Criticism.  B.  Lazare. 

L'lnitiation.— Paris.  April. 

The  Astral  Plane.  Papus 
Life  During  Sleep.  Carl  Dn  Prel. 

The  Society  of  Scientific  Psychology  at  Munich.  P.  Svdlr. 

Journal  des  Economistcs.— Paris.  April. 

The  Agreement  between  the  American  and  French  Life  Insur- 
ance Companies.  E.  Rochetin. 

The  Tax  on  the  Transactions  in  the  Austrian  Stock  Exchange. 
A.  Raffalovich. 

Review  of  the  Principal  Foreign  Economic  Publications.  M. 

The  World  of  Finance  in  the  17th  Century*  C.  Jannet. 

Letter  from  Canada.  E.  Tremblay. 

Meeting  of  the  Society  011  April  5. 

La  Nouvelle  Revue.— Paris. 

April  1. 

Pierre  Loti.  A.  Albalat. 

Fragment* : Art  and  Beauty.  Prince  S.  Wolkonaky. 

The  Repression  of  Crime.— 1.  A.  Berard. 

The  Newfoundland  Question.  C.  Lar<**lie. 

Moii^re's  Don  Juan  V.  Foumel. 

A Roumanian  Legend.  “ D*nn/' 

England  and  Her  Colonies.  P.  Hamelle. 

The  French  Mission  Mild  Bon-Hamena.  Comm.  Grandin. 
Compulsory  Africa.  G.  de  VI  ailly. 

In  Madagascar.  G.  Sf*n£chal. 

April  15. 

The  Beginning  and  End  of  a Century.  Cte.  C.  de  MoOy. 

The  Phylloxera  in  Champagne  < Mil  I.  Duchesse  de  Fitz- 
James. 

The  Repression  of  Crime.-ll.  A IV-rard. 

Ix>rd  Lvtton's  Posthumous  P**'rn».  C.  F. 

Frenrh’and  L>unes.  F.  de  Zepelin. 

Heraldic  Art  in  the  Middle  Ages.  P.  B.  (Jhensi. 

Paris  in  Hospital.  L-  Gal  let. 

The  Illusions  of  Protection.  E.  Martincau. 

Nouvelle  Revue  Internationale.  Paria.  April. 

Count  Leo  Tolstoi.  A.  Portier  d'Arc. 

A French  Biographer  of  Cervantes- Michel  Chaslea.  Luis 
Vidart- 

Jernsalem.  Mme.  Rattazzi. 

International  Chroiiiouo.  Viscount  d'AUiens. 

Poems  by  Loaia  Jourdan  and  others. 

Riforme  Sociale.  — Paris. 

April  1. 

The  Protection  of  Scholars  and  Apprentices.  O.  Picot. 

Social  and  Economic  Institutions  at  Mtinchen  Gladbach.  \ 
Brants.  _ ..  . „ .. 

National  I*roperty  and  it*  l se.  Hubert  \ alleroux. 


The  Development  of  the  French  Population  in  17flC.  A.  d« 
Cillents. 

April  W. 

The  Minimum  of  Wage*  Ch.  Laga*#e. 

The  I.aboivUiie*tion  and  Social  Science.  E Thaller. 

The  Toyinidfers  of  Paris  and  the  Sweating  System.  P du 
Maroussem. 

The  Fxee  Isian  Association  at  Montpelier.  J Lacointa. 
Workmen's  Dwellings  and  the  Reform  of  the  Law  of  Succes- 
si  on. 

Revue  d'Art  Dramatique.  — Paris. 

April  I. 

A Monograph  on  the  Theatrical  Audience.  F Henriet. 
Auguste  Strindl*erg.  i Continued  > fh.  de  Casanove. 

“ 1 lam  let " at  the  Haymarket.  H.  N£r4. 

April  15. 

“The  Glove,”  by  Bjornstjerne  Bjornsou.  Translated  by  M. 

Prozor.  _ _ . 

Moli^re's  Characters:  Tartnffe  and  Alceste.  V . FonmeL 
The  Second  ThfAter  Franyais.  Abbe  de  Chazeuil. 

Revue  Bleue.-  Paris. 

April  2. 

Political  SnphtMn.  of  the  Prwnt  Tinw:  Equality  »nd  Fruur- 
nitv.  C.  Benoist.  . 

Oscar  "Wilde  and  the  Young  English  Litterateurs.  T.  de 

Descriptions  of  Constantinople  from  Chateaubriand  to  Pierre 
Loti.  R.  Vallery  Radot. 

April  9. 

The  Idea  of  the  State  in  the  United  States.— I.  E.  Boutmy. 
Pierre  Loti.  Paul  Slrven.  „ ,t 

The  French  Artistic  Tradition.  P.  Gsell. 

April  1«. 

Roliespierre  and  the  Gendarme  MMa.  F.  A.  Aulnrd. 

The  Idea  of  the  State  in  the  United  States  — II-  h.  Boutmy. 
Imitation  According  to  M-  Turtle.  Jean  Honcey. 

Religious  Music  at  St.  Gervais.  R.  de  R*cy. 

April  33. 

Walt  Whitman.  T.  de  Wyzewa 

History  of  Literary  Reputations.  A Paradox  of  BaoviUe  s. 
P.  Stapfer. 

Revue  dea  Deux  Monde*.  — Paris. 

April  1 

Belli'  Miulum*  --I.  (A  Xoveli  Allurt  IVlpit. 

Frtderick  the  Great  Before  His  Accession— II.  E Lavi*** 
American  Life.  Andr£  Chevrlllon.  _ 

The  Progress  of  Arclueological  Science  at  Rome.  A.  Geffrey • 
A Novel  by  Uudyard  Kipling.  Th.  Bentzon 
The  Ancient  Provinces  of  France:  Berry-.— III.  E.  I lancnut. 
The  History  of  Austrian  Journalism.  G.  \ alberd. 

April  15. 

Belle-Madame.  II.  A.  Delpit- 

Descart**s“  System  of  the  World.  Judged  by  Contemporary 
Science.  Alfred  Fouill6e. 

A Dutch  Writer.-  Multatuli.  L.  van  Keymeulen. 

The  Purchasing  Power  of  Money.  Vte.  d’Avenel. 

Vengeance:  A Roumanian  Sketch.  Carmen  Sylva. 

The  EnglLsh  in  Burmali -III  J Chail lev  Bert. 

Stray  iliought*  on  History  - Written  at  Rome  V to.  de  Vogfl*. 

Revue  Encycloptdique.  — Paris. 

April  1. 

The  Symbolists  in  Art.  G.  A-  Aurier. 

Alexandre  Cliodzko.  Polish  Author.  With  Portrait  L.Legvr. 
Politics  in  France,  IKd-JCL  'With  Portraits  and  Illustration*. 

The*  Prfncc^of  Monaco’s  New  Scientific  Yacht,  the  Prince** 
Alice.  H.  Ooupin. 

April  15. 

The  Life  of  Victor  Hugo  as  Told  by  Alexandre  Dumas.  With 

RevTew*  of  ^Fantome  d’Orient.”  by  Pierre  Lotb  With  Por- 
trait. G.  Pellissier. 

Art  Exhibitions  at  Paris,  R.  Serrat. 

The  Fr«*nch  in  Africa.  With  Map*. 

The  New  Tariff  Regime  F,  Bernard. 

The  Mineral  Nutrition  of  Vegetables.  A.  C.  Girard. 

Revue  de  Famine.— Pari*. 

April  1. 

The  Priest  — I.  Jules  Simon.  „ „ _ 

The  History  of  the  Statue  of  Mcssalina  Found  near  Bordeaux 
in  1SW.  ‘ F.  T.  Permits 
Joan  of  Arc  and  Saint  Remi.  A.  France. 
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April  IS. 


Revue  Philosophiquc.— Paris.  April. 


Tho  Priest.— II  Jules  Simon. 

Modern  Life  and  Literature.  L.  Claretis. 

Too  Many  Flowers.  F.  Bonillier. 

The  Tzarina  of  Russia.  Lydia  Paschkoff 

The  Art  of  Motherhood.  (Continued.)  Dr.  O.  Simon. 


Revue  Franfaise  de  1'Etranger  et  dee  Colonies.— Paris. 
April  1. 

Australasia  from  the  Federal  Point  of  View.  (Continued.) 
A.  Salaignac. 

Travels  in  the  Land  of  the  Tigers-  Annam.  With  Map.  M. 
Herbert. 

M.  Nebouts  Report  of  the  Crampel  Mission. 

Explorations  from  1*87  to  1H8»  In  the  Peninsula  of  Kola,  in 
Russia.  With  Map. 

April  15. 

The  Establishment  of  the  In  valide*  de  la  Marine  and  the  Re- 
forms of  the  Naval  Commission.  C.  LeCour  Orandmaisou. 
The  Situation  at  Dahomey.  With  Map.  A.  L.  d‘All»eca. 

The  Touat  Question.  With  Mam. 

M.  Ribot  ana  tho  Belgians.  E.  Mar  beau. 

Revue  Q^n^ralc.  — Brussels.  April. 

Cardinal  Mermillod.  Prosper  Saey. 

Victor  Hugo  us  a Man.  F.  Ixiise. 

Le  Roi  Chariot.  Art  III.  C.  Bnet  and  G.  de  Raimea. 

History  of  the  Various  Ascents  of  Mount  Ararat.  J.  Leclercq. 
The  Swiss  Law  on  Adult  Labor.  C,  Moriseeaux. 

Revue  de  I'Hypnotiame. — Paris.  April. 

The  Facts  of  Spiritualism  and  their  Psychic  Explanation.  Dr. 
Ijombroao. 

Hypnotism  in  Australia.  Dr.  R.  Arthur. 

Hypnotism.  National  Defense  and  Civil  Society.  J.  Ll^gois. 
Some  Facts  of  Surgical  Anawthesia  under  the  Influence  of 
Suggestion.  Dr.  A.  M.  Dios. 


Revue  du  Monde  Catholique.— Paris.  April. 

In  the  South  of  France,— I.  E.  Louduu. 

Catholicism  and  Progress.  M.  Zable  t. 

Parnell : The  Rise  and  Fall  of  a Great  Man.  (Concluded.)  L. 
Nemours  Godr£. 

Women  Teachers  of  Today.  A.  Geoffrey. 

Accident  Insurance  for  Workmen.  H.  v andersmlwen. 
Catholic  Education  in  Ireland.  J.  A.  G.  Colclough. 


The  Nervous  Processes  in  Attention  and  Volition.  C.  Bast  tan. 
Responsibility.  F.  Paulhan. 

Contemporary'  Spiritualism.  P.  Janet. 

Revue  de*  Revue*.— Paris.  May. 

New  Studies  on  the  Physical  Insensibility  of  Women.  Prof. 
C.  Lombroeo, 

Pierre  Loti.  George*  Lefdvre. 

Revue  Scientifique.— Paris. 

April  2. 

Pharmacy  and  Materia  Medica  in  the  14th  Century-  E. 
Nicaise. 

Demography.  The  Proposition  of  Mauban  and  tho  Depopula- 
tion of  France.  J.  Bertillon. 

The  Groat  Transcontinental  Railways.  With  Diagrams.  D. 
Bellet. 

April  9. 

Thtophraste  Renaudot.  Scientist.  G.  de  la  Tourette. 

The  Prehistoric  Age  in  North  Africa.  A.  L.  Chatelier. 

The  Dutch  Caribbeea  in  the  Garden  of  Acclimatization  at 
Paris.  E.  Martin. 

April  1C. 

Chemistry  in  the  Schools  of  Medicine.  L.  Hogouneng. 

The  Project  for  the  Reunion  of  Artillery  and  Engineering. 
A.  de  Rochas. 

The  Stability  of  the  Dunes  of  the  Gulf  of  Gascony.  A.  Cham- 
brelent. 

April  St. 

The  Movement  of  a Drop  of  Alcohol  in  a Small  Glass.  E. 
Gossart. 

The  Military  Forces  of  Dahomey.  J.  Bayoi. 

Ernest  Brflcke.  J.  Rosenthal. 

Revue  Socialiste.— Paris.  April  15. 

“News  from  Nowhere,”  by  William  Morris. 

Tho  Regulation  of  Labor  in  Mines  in  Belgium.  (Concluded.) 
L.  Bertrand. 

Types  of  Humanity  which  are  Disappearing.  (Concluded. ) 
Tne  Social  Question.  Benoit  Malon. 

Cabet  and  tne  Icarians.  (Continued  ) A Hulynski. 

University  Catholique.— Lyons.  April  15. 

Liberty  of  Teaching  in  1*44.  H Beaune. 

The  Confessions  of  St.  Augustine.  C Douais. 

Posthumous  Works  on  Lamartine.  E.  Leotard. 

Morality  in  History.  G.  de  Grandmaison. 


ITALIAN  MAGAZINES. 


La  Civilta  Cattolica.— Rome. 

April  2. 

The  Theocracy  of  Catholicism. 

A Glorious  Page  in  the  History  of  Italian  Art. 

The  Pontificate  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great. 

April  1ft. 

Why  the  Jews  Remain  Jews. 

The  Migrations  of  the  Hitt ite*.  (Continued.) 

Italian  Socialistic  Literature,  by  G.  Mazzina  and  Ed.  de 

The^Latest  Phase  in  the  Demonstration  of  Miracles. 

La  Nuova  Antologia.— Rome. 

April  1. 

The  Two  Legends  of  the  “ Merchant  of  Venice.”  A Chiarini. 
In  the  Habnn.  Note*  from  a Diary.  Colonel  O.  Baratieri 
The  Preservation  of  Monuments  During  the  Last  Twenty 
Year*  L.  Beltrami. 

The  Church  and  the  Republic.  F.  Noboli-V it  elleschi . 

A Kiss  to  Laura.  Notes  on  a Sonnet  by  Petrarch.  J.  Meesic. 
Singing  Stones*.  E.  Mancini. 

April  16. 


The  Referendum.  D.  Zaniebelli. 

Tarro:  A Study.  E.  Mad. 

The  Military  Problem  in  Italy.  R.  de  Zerbi. 

The  Recently  Discovered  Poem*  of  Hen  das.  E.  Piccolomini. 

La  Rassegna  Narionale.— Florence. 

April  1. 

The  Unpublished  Writings  of  A.  Manzonil.  P.  Bellezza. 

On  Liberity.  A.  Tagliaferri. 

Tile  Papacy.  Socialism,  and  the  Democracy  according  to  a 
Liberal  Writer  E.  A.  Foperti. 

Two  French  Writer*  Friendly  to  Italy  — Ren£  Banin  and  Paul 
Bourget.  F.  Lampertico. 

Literature  and  Country.  E.  Pistelli. 

Pauline  Craven  La  Ferronaye  and  her  Sister*.  Duchess  Ther- 
esa Ravoschieri. 

April  16. 

Alphonso  Piccolomini-  a 16th  century  sketch.  L.  Grot- 
tanelli. 

The  Encyclical  of  Leo.  XIII,  to  the  Catholics  of  France. 

From  North  America.  E.  Rossi. 

Pauline  ( 'raven  La  Ferronaye  and  her  Sister*.  (Continued.) 
Duchess  Theresa  Ravaschieri. 

Cardinal  Lavigerie  and  the  French  Republic.  (Continued.) 
A.  A.  di  Feamro. 


Bardic  Poetry  and  the  “Arrainius”  of  Pindemonte.  M. 


Rivista  « nternazionale  d'lgiene.—  Naples.  March. 


In  the  Hahab : Notes  from  a Diary.  (Continued.)  Colonel  0. 
Baratieri. 


Massage  Treatment  for  Neuro  pathology.  Prof.  A.  Bumm. 
Short  Sight  in  Musicians.  Prof.  H.  Conn,  of  Breslau. 
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THE  SPANISH  MAGAZINES. 


L’Avenf,— Barcelona  March  31. 

Ancient  and  Mtxlern.  J.  M.  Gnardidia. 

The  Ontcnary  of  F.  Bopp.  Founder  of  Comparative  Philology. 
J.  Faatenrath- 

Reviita  Contcmporanea.  Madrid. 

March  3D. 

Colombua  in  Cuba.  E.  Blanchet. 


The  Intellectual  and  Social  Education  of  Women.  (Con* 
tinned.)  J.  M.  E.  Perez. 

Hcruau  Peres  del  Pulgar  (Continued.)  F.  Villa  Real 
April  15. 


The  Roval  Academy  of  Arte.  Sr.  Pena  y 
Pfarra  Kneipp  V.  S.  C. 

Heman  Perez  del  Pulgar.  (Concluded.) 
Literary  Events  of  1»C,  M.  de  Palau. 


Goni. 

F.  Villa  Real. 


THE  DUTCH 

Elsevier's  Geilluatreerd  MaandschriR.—  Amsterdam.  April. 

B.  J.  Btomnen.  Illustrated  Art  Causerto.  A.  van  Duyl. 
Cornelia  Bontekoe.  C.  W.  Broinoi*. 

De  Gida.  Amsterdam.  April. 

Pierson's  Political  Economy.  H.  B.  Greven. 

The  Destruction  of  the  Kingdom  of  Palembang.  E.  B. 
Kielstra. 

The  Crusade  Against  Alcohol  in  Sweden  and  Norway.  G.  F 
Ogidius. 

Alfred  de  Muxaet'a  “ Nuit  de  Mai.'*  A.  G.  van  Hamel. 
President  Lincoln.  H.  L.  F.  Piroiaw. 

Teyamannia.— Batavia.  February. 

Plante  Protected  by  Ants.  Dr.  W.  Burck. 

American  Plante  Growing  Wild  in  Java.  H.  J.  Wigmau. 


MAGAZINES. 

When*  Are  We  Going?  Papers  on  Agriculture  in  Java— IIL 
J.  il.  Kievitx 

Tijdschrift  voor  bet  Binnentandsen  Bcstuur.— Batavia 
Part  VI.,  1«C. 

Dry  Rice  Culture  in  Celebes. 

How  Human  Heals  are  Preserved  by  the  Timor  Head  Hunt- 
ers. K.  F.  Kletan. 

A Marriage  m, Sumatra, 

Vragen  dea  Tijds.— Haarlem.  April. 

Agriculture  in  Holland.  C.  J.  H.  Van  don  Brock. 

The  Farming  of  Taxation  in  the  Dutch  Indies.  H.  J.  Bool 
The  Place  or  the  German  Language  in  Our  Educational  Syv 
tern.  O.  Veenatra. 


THE  SCANl»NAVIAN  MAGAZINES. 


Danskeren.— Holding,  Denmark.  April. 

Johan  Sverdrup.  Per  SI  vie. 

A Scene  from  a Biblical  Drama.  S.  K.  Sorensen. 

Pontius  Wikner.  J.  Nielsen. 

The  Township  of  Worms  in  History  and  Fiction.  L.  Schroder. 
The  Literary  Market.  Review*  by  L.  Exkelaud,  F.  Wexelaen, 
and  L.  Schroder. 

The  Finnish  High  School.  L Schroder. 

The  Produce  Market.  Chr.  Faber. 


The  Woods  of  Norrland.  Carl  Bovalliua. 

Emelie  Plygare  Carlen.  Karl  Warburg. 

Siss’troscoiiical  Works  in  Sweden.  Aug  Wijkander. 

Under  the  Law.  Drama  in  3 acts,  by  Ed.  Brandea  Reviewed 
by  Niels  Mfillcr. 

The  Swedish  Academy  of  Art  in  the  First  Century  of  if* 
Existence.  Henrik  Schuck. 

Noteworthy  Women.  Ellen  Fries.  Reviewed  by  Per  Sundeu 
Samtiden.  - Bergen.  March. 


Idun.— Woman's  Weekly.  Stockholm. 

No.  14  <2M>. 

Beatrice  V^hon-Halvemen.  With  Portrait.  H.  G.  S. 
Legal  Protection  for  Women  Workers.  Gregor. 

Woman's  Vanity. 

Mar ri e< l Women's  Property  Act. 

No.  15  (225). 
h Portrait. 

Paris  sketches.  Alvar  Arfoidssun. 
No.  1AG23I). 

Constance  Lundin.  With  Portrait.  Ellen  Key. 

Easter. 

Our  Women  Students. 

Why  Do  We  not  Sing  More  ? 

No.  17  (237). 


Augusta  Lundin.  Wl 
Self  Control. 

The  Ladies'  Paradise. 


Guy  de  Maupassant  Herman  Bang 

The  Prussian  Educational  Law's.  Gerhard  (iron. 

Mencius.  H.  Tambs  Lyche. 

Svcnsk  Tidsk rift. -Stockholm. 


No.  a 

Thedor  Wisen.  Edward  Lid  for** 

Stockholm's  High  School.  Unaaliensi*. 

On  the  Question  of  Right  of  Inheritance  for  the  Illegitimate. 
L.  II  A. 

Albert  Edclfcldt.  Ed.  Alkmann. 

No.  4. 

Christianity  and  tbe  Spiritual  Tendency  of  the  Age.  Nathaa 
Soderblum. 

Music  and  Its  Masters.  Helena  Nyblom. 

A Few  Words  on  Grammatical  Correctness  in  Poetry.  witb 
Reference  to  O.  L©  vert  in's  Poeins.  B.  Kist*»rg. 
Reminiscences  from  Wormeland.  Eva  Fryxvell. 


Marie  Pauline  Ahman.  With  Portrait.  Johan  Nordling. 
Thu  Power  of  Home.  S.  CarulL 

Nordixk  Tidskrift. — Stockholm. 

No.  2. 

Mary  Stuart  In  a New'  Light.  S.  J.  Boethius. 
Reminiscence*  from  Macedonia,  K.  F Kiuch. 


Tilakueren.  -Copenhagen.  April. 

Norwegian.  Swedish  and  Danish  Figure-painting.  Prof 
Julius. 

Regeneration  of  the  Spiritual  Life  of  the  Age.  Dr.  vsM 
Vedel.  Lange. 

Montezuma's  Kingdom.  Kr.  Bahusou. 

Copenhagen  Schltmwigholstelners.  N.  Nccrgaard. 
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Abbreviations  ot  Magazine  Titles  used  in  this  Index. 


A. 

AAPS. 

ACQ. 

AM 

Ant. 

Xt 

ARoc. 

Ar*. 

Am. 

At  a. 

Bank 

Bank  L. 

BclM 

Black. 

Bkinan. 

B. 

BTJ. 

C. 

CFM 

Ohaut. 

ChHA 

ChMisI. 

ChQ. 

CJ. 

CM. 

CalM. 

Oaa.M 

CRer. 

Om. 

ill. 

CT. 

CritR. 

CSJ. 

cw. 

D. 

Dera. 

DM. 

DR 

EoonJ. 

KconR. 

E<1RA. 

EdRL. 

Ed. 

EngM. 

EL 

ER. 


Arena. 

Annals  of  the  Am.  Academy  of 
Political  Science. 

Am.  Catholic  Quart.  Review. 
Atlantic  Monthly. 

Antiquary. 

Asiatic  Quarterly. 

Andover  Review. 
Architectural  Record. 

Argosy 

Asclepiad. 

A tala  n tii 

Bankers'  Magazine. 

Bankers'  Magazine  (London  >. 
Bedford's  Monthly. 
Blackwood's  Magazine. 
Bookman. 

Beacon. 

Board  of  Trade  Journal. 
CornhUl. 

Cassell's  Family  Magazine. 
Chautauiiuan 

Church  at  Homo  and  Abroad. 
Church  Missionary  Intelligen- 
cer and  Record. 

Church  Quarterly  Review. 
Chambers's  Journal. 

Century  Magazine. 

Californian  Illustrated  Maga- 
zine. 

Cassicr.s  Magazine. 

Charities  Review. 
Cosmi*jH>litan. 

Contemporary  Review. 
Christian  Thought. 

Critical  Review. 

Cassell's  Saturday  Journal. 
Catholic  World. 

Dial. 

Demorest's  Family  Magazine. 
Dominion  Illustrated  Monthly. 
Dublin  Review. 

Economic  Journal. 

Economic  Review. 

Educational  Review  (New 
York). 

Educational  Review  ( London). 
Education. 

Engineering  Magazine. 

English  Illustrated  Magazine. 
Edinburgh  Review. 


Esq. 

Ex. 

EWR. 

F. 

FR. 

UGM. 

GB. 

GM. 

GOP. 

GT. 

GW. 

Help. 

Harp. 

HomR. 

11M. 

HR. 

l!f~K. 

InM. 

IrER. 

IrM. 

JEd. 

JMSL 

JAES. 

JRCL 

JurR. 

K. 

KO. 

LAH. 

LH. 

Lipp. 

Long. 

LQ 

LuthQ. 

Luc. 

LudM. 


irT' 


Mac. 

MAH. 

Men. 

MisR. 

MtsH. 

Mon. 

MM. 

Muh. 

MP. 


Esqniline. 

Expositor. 

Eastern  and  Western  Review. 
Forum. 

Fortnightly  Review. 

Goldth  waite'a  Geographical 
Magazine. 

Greater  Britain. 

Gentleman's  Magazine. 

Girl's  Own  Paper. 

Great  Though ts. 

Good  Words. 

Help. 

Harper's  Magazine. 

Homiletic  Review. 

Home  Maker. 

Health  Record. 

Igdrasil. 

Internat'l  Journal  of  Ethics. 
Indian  Magazine  and  Review. 
Irish  Ecr-lusiastiial  Review. 
Irish  Monthly. 

Journal  of  Education. 

Journal  of  the  Military  Ser- 
vice Institution. 

Journal  of  the  Ass  n of  En 
gineering  Societies. 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute. 

Juridical  Review. 

Knowledge. 

King's  Own. 

Lend  a Hand. 

Leisure  Hour. 

Llpptocott'a  Monthly. 
Longman's  Magazine. 

London  Quarterly  Review. 
Lutheran  Quarterly  Review. 
Lucifer. 

Ludgato  Monthly. 

Lyceum. 

Month. 

Macmillan’s  Magazine. 
Magazine  of  Am.  History. 
Menorah  Monthly. 

Missionary  Review  of  World. 
Missionary  Herald. 

Monist. 

M uns**y  a Magazine. 

Music. 

Monthly  Packet. 


MR. 

NAB. 

KatR. 

NatM. 

NC. 

NE. 

NEM. 

NR. 

NW 

NH. 

NN. 

O. 

OD. 

OM. 

PhrenM. 

PL. 

p8r. 

PR. 

PS. 

P8Q. 

PsyK. 


* 


Econ. 


8S: 

RC. 

K Eicon. 
SC 

ScotGM. 

SootR. 

(Scots. 

Berth. 

Str. 

SunM. 

SunH. 

TB. 

Trias. 

UE. 

I’M. 

ua 

U8M. 

WelR. 

WR. 

YE. 

YM. 


Methodist  Review. 

North  American  Review. 
National  Review. 

National  Magazine. 
Nineteenth  Century. 

New  Englander  and  Yale  Re- 
view. 

New  England  Magazine. 

New  Review. 

New  'World. 

Newberv  House  Magazine. 
Nature  Notes. 

Outing. 

Our  Day. 

Overland  Monthly. 
Phrenological  Magazine. 

Poet  Lore. 

Presbyterian  Quarterly. 
Presbyterian  and  Reformed 
Review. 

Philosophical  Review. 

Popular  Science  Monthly. 
Political  Science  Quarterly. 
Proceedings  of  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Research. 

Quiver. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Eco- 
nomies. 

Quarterly  Review. 

Review  of  Reviews. 

Review  of  the  Churches. 
Social  Economist. 

School  and  College. 

Scottish  Geographical  Maga- 
zine. 

Scottish  Review. 

Scots  Magazine, 

Scribner  s Magazine. 

Strand. 

Sunday  Magazine. 

Sunday  at  Home. 

Temple  Bar. 

Treasury. 

University  Extension. 
University  Magazine. 

United  Service*. 

United  Service  Magazine. 
Welsh  Review. 

Westminster  Review. 

Young  Englund. 

Young  Man 


[It  lias  been  found  necessary  to  restrict  this  Index  to  periodicals  published  in  the  English  language.  All  the  articles  in  the 
leading  reviews  are  indexed,  but  only  the  more  imt»ortant  articles  in  the  other  magazines.] 

Unless  otherwise  specified,  all  references  are  to  the  May  numbers  of  periodicals. 


Aladard.  Tko  Tamper  of —II.,  Prof.  J.  B.  Thomas,  HomR. 
Aeronautics:  Mechanical  Flight,  S.  P.  Langley.  Coe. 

Africa : 

OiMtacles  to  Racial  Union  in  South  Africa.  GB.  Apr. 
Hashonaland.  J.  T.  Bent.  NcwR. 

The  Victoria  Nyanza  Railway.  Sir  R.  Temple.  FR. 

Among  the  Chiefs  of  Bcchuanaland.  T.  Bent.  FR. 
Agriculture.  Energy  us  a Factor  in.  Dr.  Manly  Milos.  PS. 

Air.  Bad.  and  Bod Health  II.,  H-  Wager  and‘A.  Herbert,  PS. 
Air.  Bad,  in  Theatres,  C.  S.  Montgomery,  EngM. 

Alcohol  in  its  Relations  to  the  Bible.  H_  A.  Hartt,  A. 

Algiers.  Scenes  to.  R.  H.  Titherington.  MM. 

America,  The  Discovery  of.  Rasmus  B.  Anderson.  D. 
▲morion.  Did  the  Norse  Discover.  B.  1L  Dubofa.  MAH. 
American  Republics,  The  Progress  of  the.  W.  E.  Curtis.  NEM. 
Amusements.  Our  Special  legislation  on.  H.  P.  Mains.  MR. 
Anarchists  and  tho  Dynamite  Scare,  Stcpniak.  NewR. 
Animals: 

Animals'  Expression.  A-  EL  Japp,  CFM. 

Anthropological  History  of  Europe.  J.  Beddoe.  SootR..  Apr. 
Anthropological  Work  m Europe.  Prof.  E Starr.  PS. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Tho  Comradeship  of,  S.  E Peart, 
PL.  Apr. 

Apologetics  in  the  Pulpit,  Prof.  A.  B.  Bruce.  HomR 
Architecture,  The  Beginnings  of,  H*  C.  Kirke,  EngM. 


Armenia:  The*  Two  Capitals,  J.  T.  Bent,  EWR. 

Armies,  Diseases  which  Have  Been  Epidemic  In.  Major  C.  K. 

Winne.  JMSI. 

Armies.  United  States  and  Foreign: 

The  German  Army  of  To-dav.  Lieut. -Col.  Exner.  Harp. 

Wagon  and  Rail  Transportation,  IL  R.  BrinkerhofT.  US. 

The  First  E’ight  and  Organization  of  the  Stonewall  Brigade, 

US. 

Civil  Employment  of  Troops,  John  C.  Gresham.  US. 

A Plea  for  tne  Colors.  ('apt.  Mohoh  Harris.  JMSI. 

Letters  on  Infancy— XV’.,  Kraft  zu  Hohenlobe,  JMSI. 

Military  Small  Arms.  Lieut.  Col.  G.  V.  Fosbeiy.  JMSI. 

Staff  Dutv  in  the  Peninsular  War.  Baron  de  Marbot.  JMSI. 

Slavish  Discipline."  Col.  J.  F.  Maurice,  USM. 

Caste  Organization  of  the  Bengal  Army.  USM. 

Artillery: 

Artillery  Service  in  the  Rebellion.  Gen.  J.  C.  TldbolL  JMSI. 

Position  finding  and  Position-designating  Service,  JMSI. 

Experiments  with  Field  Mortars.  JMSL 
Artists.  Famous,  and  their  Work— Gabriel  Max.  C.  S.  John- 
son. MM 

Astronomers,  Catholic,  Rev.  D.  T.  O'Sullivan,  ACQ. 

Ast  roiKuny: 

The  Origin  of  Binary  Stars,  T.  J.  J.  las*.  K. 

The  Great  Sun  Spot  and  its  Influence.-.  E.  W.  Maunder,  K. 
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Australasia,  Federation  of.  G.  W.  Cotton.  GB.  Apr. 

Australia: 

Constitutional  Evolution  in  Australia.  W.  K.  Rone,  JurR.  Apr. 
Australian  Finau<*ial  Troubles,  Bank. 

The  Protectionists  of  New  South  Wales.  Sir  H.  Parke*.  CR. 
Austria  of  To-day.  Emil  Blum,  A 

Baby's  Footprint  and  its  Meaning.  Dr.  L.  Robinson.  NC. 
Bacon,  How  Shakespeare  Illustrate*.  H.  M Hugunin.  PL.  Apr. 
Balaklava  Charge.  The,  J.  W.  Wighttuan.  one  of  the  OUU.  NC. 
Bank  System.  Canadian,  Advantage  of  the,  D.  R.  Wilke.  F. 
Beam  Trawling.  Block. 

Beatrice  and  Other  Allegorical  Characters  of  Dante.  J.  Con- 
way. ACQ. 

Beauty  in  Nature,  Sir  John  Lnbtmck,  Str.  Apr. 

Belgrade,  Siege  of.  by  Muhammed  II..  14‘*l.  R.N.  Bain,  EH. Apr. 
Behring  Sea  Controversy,  B.  F.  Butler  and  Marquis  of  Lome, 

Bermuda  in  Blockade  Times.  Charles  Hallock.  NEM. 

Bible.  I>r.  Storm  on  the  Spirital  Supremacy  of  the.  OD. 
Biblical  tYiticism  : 

The  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  1*.  Prescott,  KO. 

The  Inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament.  B(\  Apr. 

Mosaic  Authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  Canon  Hewlett,  DR. 
Apr. 

The  Origin  of  the  Psalter.  LQ,  Apr. 

The  Cncanonical  and  Apocryphal  Gospels.  R.  Bryant,  PMQ. 
Apr. 

From  the  Old  Testament  to  the  New,  Rev.  P.  Lilly,  MP. 
Bicycling:  Thomas,  Steven*.  Lipp. 

Bicycling  : By  Wheel  from  Havre  to  Pari*— I..  J.  W,  Fusdick.  O. 
Biology,  The  Micrtiscois»  and.  H.  L.  Osborn.  D. 

Bird*  : 

Young  Birds,  F.  A.  Fulcher.  YE. 

Big  Bill*,  C. 

From  a Loudon  Window,  C. 

Russian  Game  Birds.  F.  Whishaw  Long. 

Bismarck.  P.  Bigelow.  CR. 

Black  Forest.  From  the.  to  the  Black  Sea  -IV..  Harp. 

Blowitz,  M.  de.  CSJ. 

Bodleiaa  Library.  CJ. 

Botanist*  Journey  Inga,  A.  Anna  B.  McMahan.  D. 

Bourget.  Paul,  Edward  Delille.  FR. 

Brahminism  and  Hinduism.  G.  Ensor,  ChMisI. 

Browning.  Robert  : 

“The  King  and  the  Book.'*  A.  D.  Inne*.  MP 
Brooks.  Bishop,  Rev.  Julius  H.  Ward.  AR. 

Browning,  Robert  and  Elizabeth  Barrett.  Anne  T.  Ritchie, 
Harp. 

Buddhist  Priest*  of  Siam.  ChHA. 

Bull  fight  : A Tournament  in  Tauromachv,  Eugenie  K. 

Hmmes,  CalM. 

Burial  Reform.  Some  Words  On.  Samuel  M.  Jackson.  CRev. 
Business  Partner.  My.  the  Government.  E.  D.  Eddy,  F. 

Ca**ar,  Is  Shake»|>eare'g.  Ignoble  f Annie  R.  Wall.  PL.  Apr. 
California  : 

California  Flower  Shows.  E.  J Wicksou,  OM. 

The  Raisin  Industry  in  California.  J.  T.  Goodman.  OM. 
California's  Discovery  of  Gold  in  1K41.  J.  Murray,  OM. 

The  Nat  ional  Guard  of  California,  Gen.  C.  C.  Allen.  CalM. 

In  the  Palm  Valiev.  Geo.  H.  Fitch.  CalM 

The  Pram  of  Sain  Francisco,  J.  P.  Cramer,  CalM. 

Canada : 

Military  Geography  of  Canada,  Lieut  A.  L.  Wagner.  JMSI. 
Canadian  Bank  System.  AdvanU/t*  of  the.  D.  R.  Wilke.  F. 
Canadian  Waterways.  Historic.  J.  M.  Lenube,  DM. 

Canary  Islanders.  C.  R.  Conder.  ScotR,  Apr. 

Capital  Puuishmont,  Rev.  H.  Jones,  HuuM. 

Carlyle.  Thomas : 

Glimpse*  of  Carlyle.  8ir  Lewis  Pelly,  FR. 

The  Carlyle*.  bkman. 

Carlyle's  Letters  to  Varahagen  von  Ensc,  NowR. 

Carlyle,  Mrs-,  and  Her  Letters  to  Amely  Bfilte,  NewR. 

Casco  Bay— Ye  Romance  of— I..  H.  M.  Sylvester.  NEM. 
Cathedral,  the  American,  The  Significance  of.  H.  C.  Potter.  F. 
Catholic  Astronomer*.  Rev.  D.  T.  O'Sullivan.  ACQ. 

Catholic  Church  : 

The  Temporal  Power  of  the  Pope,  Signor  Crlspi,  NewR. 

The  Next  Conclave,  B.  B.  R.  Kent,  Mac. 

Cattle  Trade,  Mr.  Chaplin  and  the,  W.  E.  Bear,  NatR. 

Cave  Dwellings  of  Men.  W.  H Larrabee,  PS. 

Censorship.  A Note  on  the,  Win.  Archer,  NewR. 

Charity  in  Japan.  C.  Meriwether.  CRev. 

Charity  Clearing  House.  A,  Rev.  S.  A.  Barnett,  NH. 

Children  of  the  Poor.  Jacob  A Rii*.  Hcrib. 

China  for  the  Chinese,  Fred  Greenwood.  EWR. 

Chinese  (Question,  The.  Again.  John  Russell  Young.  N AR. 
Chloroform.  Cause  and  Prevention  of  Death  from.  As. 

Church  and  Stute  in  Cuiuula,  G R.  Stetson,  aR. 

Church  and  Stab*  in  Prance.  Rev.  John  Hogan,  ACQ. 

Church  Union,  An  Attempt  at,  in  Japan,  AR. 

Church,  The,  and  the  World,  J.  E.  Learned,  MR, 

Church  of  England : 

The  Disestablishment  Controversy.  Prof.  Stoke*.  BC.  Apr. 
Anglican  Writers  and  the  Council  of  Ephesus.  DR,  Apr. 
Church  Folk-Lore,  Rev.  J.  E.  V'aux,  NH, 

Churches,  Have  WeToo  Many.  H.  A.  Bridgman.  AR, 
Churches,  Congregational,  and  Modern  Religious  Life,  AR. 


Christian  Endeavor : Youngest  Child  of  the  Church.  OD 
Christianity,  The  Cradle  of.  Ur.  K.  Kohler.  Men. 
Christianity.  Amateur.  W,  H.  Mullock.  FR. 

Civil  Service:  The  Merit  System  in  Government  Appoint 

ments.  Cm 

Clay.  Henry,  as  Speaker  of  the  House,  Mary  P.  Follett,  NEM 
Coast  and  Harlxir  Defense.  Dual  Nature  of.  JMSI 
Colonial  Memories  and  their  I^esson,  Mrs.  J.  Irving,  MAH 
Columlui.  The  Apostle  of  Iona.  Rev.  E.  H.  Pearce,  SucM. 
Columbia,  British.  Life  In.  CJ 

Columbian  Exposition.  the  World’s,  Architecture  of.  CM. 
Columbus.  Christopher : 

Christopher  Col  umbo*. — I.,  The  Age  in  which  He  Lived. 
Emilio  Castelar.  CM. 

Christopher  Columbus.  Richard  H.  Clarke.  ACQ 
Columbus  and  His  Times.— IV.,  W H.  Parker,  GGM. 
Columbus  in  Spain.  Rev.  L.  A.  Dutto,  CW 
On  the  Track  of  Columbus,  H.  J.  Pern*.  NEM. 

Comeatus,  John  Amos,  W.  C.  Cattell,  ChHA. 

Comeirius.  the  Ai>r*tle  of  Pansopby.  Ly.  Apr. 

Confederacy,  The  Southern.  Henry  Watteraon,  Chant 
Confederacy,  Home  S i*nm  at  Fall* of  the.  David  Dodge,  AX. 
Congregationalism  reran*  Our  Episcopacy,  C.  A-  Crane,  MB- 
Corsica.  Society  in.  B.  Thomson.  NatR. 

Couture.  Thomas  (Artist).  G.  P.  A.  Healy.  CM. 

Conventions  and  Summer  Gatherings,  Albert  Shaw.  RR. 
Cozumel.  The  Pygmies’  Island,  GGM. 

Cranes.  Typical  American,  U.  H.  Supples.  CasM.  Apr. 
Cranmer.  Thomas,  Rev.  J,  Stevenson.  M. 

Cremation,  The  Roman  Decree  of.  M. 

Crockett,  David.  Andrew  Jackson  and,  H.  S.  Turner,  MAE 
Culture  and  Anarchy.  QR.  Apr. 

Dakota*.  The.  Julian  Ralph.  Harp. 

Dante,  Beatrice  and  other  Allegorical  Characters  of.  J.  Coa 
way.  ACQ. 

DardistAti  Legends.  Songs  and  Customs,  AQ.  Apr. 

Dendrites.  M.  Stanislaus  Meunier,  PS. 

Denmark.  Glimpses  of  Court  Life  in.  Clara  G.  Barnard.  EM 
Diet  for  Hot  Weather.  Proper,  Dr.  Y.  Davies,  GM. 

Diseases  Which  Have  Been  Epidemic  iu  Armies,  Major  C-  K 
Winne,  JMSI. 

Digs  : International  Field  Trials  of  1891.  O. 

Dock  Lodging- Hou**-.  Miss  M Phi  Hi  ups,  FR. 

Ds-klaud.  A Trip  to.  Wo.  Senior.  GW. 

Doyle.  Dr.  Conan.  Bkman. 

Driver.  Bishop,  on  the  Old  Testament.  CR. 

Dryden  and  Ben  Joiiaon,  J.  A.  Evans.  TB. 

Dufferin  and  Ava.  Marquis  of.  Str.  Apr. 

Eastern  Travel,  Sketches  from.  Black. 

Economics.—  IV..  Edward  T.  Devine.  LTE. 

Economics.  Personal,  iu  our  Colleges,  F.  B.  Wilson.  Lipp 
.Ecuador,  The  Gold  Fields  of.  R.  Fr  I»rd.  EngM 
Edinburgh,  Odds  and  Ends  About,  A.  M.  McLeod.  DM. 
Educatiou  : 

Compulsory  Education  in  the  United  States.  W.  B.  Sfcav. 
EdRA. 

The  Grammar  School  Curriculum.  W.  H.  Maxwell.  EdRA 
The  Parallel  Study  of  Grammar.  E.  A.  Sonnenschein.  EdRA 
Educational  Policy  of  Archliishop  Ireland,  T.  O'Qonm 
EdRA. 

The  Private  School  for  Girls.  Anna  C.  Bracket,  Ilarp. 

The  True  Purpose  of  the  Higher  Education,  T Dwight,  P 
Notes  on  Principles  of  Education  I..  M.  Me  Vicar,  Ed 
School  Sujiervision,  Louis  J.  Block.  Ed. 

Synthetic  Method,  Anna  B.  Forman.  LAH. 

Personal  Education.  Edward  E.  Hale.  LAH. 

Industrial  Education,  LAH. 

Denominational  Education  in  Germany.  Ly.  Apr 

cal  Identifications  in  Egypt,  AQ.  Apr. 

The  Temple  of  Deuderah.  S.  J.  Weyman.  LH. 

Elizalwth  Tudor.  Sarah  Tutler.  GOP. 

Elmira  Reformatory.  The.  Z,  R.  B its- k way.  FR. 

Eusebius.  His  Historical  Works.  ChQ.  Apr. 

Electrical  Equipment  of  Modern  Warship*.  H.  Hatchio*. 
CasM,  Apr. 

Electric  Lighting  from  a Financial  Standpoint.  E.  Wirnc. 
CasM.  Apr, 

Electric  Street  Railway  Investments,  L.  W.  Sorrell.  EngM 
Emerson-Thoreau  (VirrMpoodoDCv,  The.  F.  B.  Sanborn.  AM 
Engineer.  Financial  Status  of  the.  J.  L.  Gobeille,  JARS.  Mar 
Engine  Testing.  M.  C.  Ihlseng.  CasM.  Apr. 

England.  Old.  village  Life  iu.  Ftaubcn  u.  Thwoite*,  NEM. 
Evesham.  "The  Vanished  Abbey."  Dean  Spence,  El. 

Farm  School,  The  McDmiogh.  (.Varies  D.  Lanier,  RR 
Fiction,  The  Use  and  Abuse  of,  Mrs.  Molesworth.  GOP. 
Fiction.  Theology  aud  Morality  iu  Modern  Fiction,  ChQ.  Apr 
Finance : 

Free  Coinage  the  Blight  of  our  Commerce.  M D.  Harter  F 
The  Threat  of  the  Present  Coinage  Law.  W.  F.  Vilas.  F. 

Free  Coinage  and  the  L«  »*»  of  Southern  Statesmanship,  T 
SympoHivun  of  Prominent  Men  on  Silver,  SEeon. 

Money.  Silver,  Coinage,  SE<x>n. 

The  Bank  Rato*.  R.  TI.  Inglis  Palgrave.  Bank. 

The  Australian  Financial  Trouble*.  Bank 
Folk  Lora.  Evolution  iu.  David  D Wells.  PS. 

Forbua.  Archibald,  on  Napoloou  the  Third  at  Sedan,  ITS. 
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Forrest.  General.  Lord  Wolseley.  USM 
France  : In  Picardy  and  Artois,  J.  Baker.  CFM. 

France.  Church  anil  State  in.  Rev  John  Hogan.  ACQ. 
Freeman.  Prof.  E.  A . St.  Loe  Stracliy.  LO : Canon  Venables, 
FR. 

French  Decadence  in  Literature.  QR.  A nr. 

Fuegiu  (Terra  del  Fuegoi.  Andrew  T.  Slobald.  OM. 
Geography.  The  Teaching  of  I . William  M.  Davis.  EdRA. 
Geology , Why  We  Should  Teach,  Prof.  A.  S.  Packard,  PS. 
Geology  : The  Ice  Age  in  North  America,  ER,  Apr. 

Germany : 

An  Over  administered  Race.  Mac. 

German  Student  Life,  Annie  S.  Swan.  YM 
Glaciers,  Some  American— I.,  Charles  R.  Ames.  CalM. 
Glaciers  and  Glociu)  Phenomena.  W.  B.  Dunning,  GGM. 
Gladstone  : A Character  Sketch,  William  T.  Stead.  RR. 
GuldFielda,  The.  of  Ecuador,  R.  F.  Lord,  EngU. 

Gold  Kings,  The  Rule  of  the.  W.  M.  Stewart,  NAR. 
Gondoliers'  Songs,  Miss  L A.  Smith.  OM. 

Gordon.  General,  and  How  He  Was  Lost.  T.  IL  Parke,  XC. 
Grumle  Chartreuse,  Six  Months  at  the.  A.  Thorold.  DR,  Apr. 
Greece : 

Tlie  Industries  of  Greece.  BTJ.  Apr 

The  Land  of  Evil  Counsel—  Kahoixmlia  Mani  in  Greece,  Mac. 
The  Pat  blinder  in  Trojan  and  Pre- Hellenic  Antiquity,  AQ. 
Apr 

Griffith,  Alfred.  Rev.  J.  A.  McCauley.  MR 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  Death  of.  J.  Mackay.  ScotR,  Apr. 
Hamlet.  The  Cuaracter  of.  Prof.  D.  Dorchester,  MR. 

Hamlet  and  Don  Quixote,  Ivan  Turgvuiov.  PL.  Apr. 

Harvard  University.  Requirements  for  Admission  to,  AM. 

Hawaii.  Miss  L.  N.  Hadenoch.  AQ.  Apr 

Hayti  : King  Henri  Chrlstophe  L,  L.  G.  Billings,  Cos. 

Healing  Art.  The  Limitations  of  the.  Dr.  H.  Nothnagel.  PS. 
Hebrew  Union  College.  History  of  the.  S.  Mannheimer.  Men. 
Hebrews  and  Exodus.  Monuments  and  Papyri  on  the,  HornR. 
Hedgerows,  M.  G.  Watkinson.  Long. 

Hell,  Bishop  John  P.  Newman.  MR. 

Henry  II.  and  the  Criminous  Clerks,  Prof.  Maitland.  EH,  Apr. 
Heraldry.  British  and  Foreign,  IL  Gough,  Strut  R,  Apr. 
Herbert  and  Postalozzi,  JEu. 

Herman.  Father,  ACQ. 

Hinduism  and  Bruhinmism.  Rev.  G.  Ensor,  ChMisI. 

Hinton.  James,  A Modern  Seer,  John  Forster,  PMQ,  Apr. 
Holland : 

On  aud  Off  the  Beaten  Track.  C.  T.  J.  Hiatt.  Ata. 

Religious  Life  anti  Thought  in  Holland.  SunH. 

Home  Rule  aud  the  General  Election.  George  McDermott.  CW. 
Hopkins,  Mark  « A Typical  American  Teacher;,  E.  P.  Auder 
son.  D. 

Horse  World  of  London.  W.  J.  Gordon,  LH. 

Household  Clubs  and  Small  Households.  NO. 

Hull  s Surrender  at  Detroit,  1«1£  S.  C.  Clarke,  MAH. 

Hunt.  Leigh,  C. 

llymrmlogy  of  the  Christian  Church.  J.  Telford,  ScotR,  Apr. 
Imitators  and  Plagiarists.  W.  IL  D.  Adams.  GM 
Immigrants,  Incalculable  Room  for,  Edward  Atkinson,  F. 
Immigration  Problem,  The,  Samuel  E.  Turner.  SEcon. 
Immorality.  Does  the  Factory  Increase,  Carroll  D.  Wright,  F. 
Immorality,  Idleness  and,  E.  L.  Uodkin,  F. 

India : 

Progress  of  the  Indian  Surveys.  1875  to  ltJHU,  ScotGM,  Apr. 
Decay  of  the  Landed  Aristocracy,  NC. 

Beasts  and  Reptile*  of  India.  ER,  Apr. 

Boast  and  Man  in  India.  LQ.  Apr. 

Indian  Trading  Houses,  J.  A.  James.  NatM. 

Indika,  Bishop  Hurst V.  Rev.  IL  A.  Butz.  MR. 

Influenza:  Epidemic  Neuroj>«r**sis,  As. 

Insurance  : Fire  Risks  on  Tall  Office  Buildings,  KngM. 

Ireland  : The  Local  Government  Bill,  J.  E.  Redmond.  FR. 
Irish  at  Xante*.  Rev.  P.  Hurley.  DR.  Apr. 

Italian  Old  Masters  ; Bernardino  Lnini.  W.  J.  Stillman.  CM. 
Jackson.  Andrew,  and  David  Crockett.  IL  S.  Turner.  MALL 
Jai>an  : 

The  Earthquake  of  lKfi.  Rev.  N.  IL  Hutchinson,  K. 
Discovery  of  :llt  Artitlcial  Caves  near  Tokio,  AQ.  Apr. 
Japanese  Characteristics,  Prof.  C.  G.  Knott.  ScotGM,  Apr. 
Stray  Notes  in  Japland.  A.  Bugden.  EWR. 

Cbantjr  in  Japan.  C.  Meriwether.  CRev. 

An  Attempt  at  Church  Uniou  in  Japan,  D.  W.  Learned,  AR. 
Jews  : 

The  Jewish  Question.  J.  E.  Mathieson.  MinR. 

Jonson,  Ben,  and  Dry  den,  J.  A.  Evans.  TB. 

Journalism  : The  Traveling  Correspondent,  W.  J.  C.  Molgliaii, 

KenricUi.  The  Two.  Rev.  John  P.  O'Hanlon,  ACQ. 

Kentucky  : Homesteads  of  the  Blue Grass,  J.  L.  Allen,  CM. 
Khartoum.  Fall  of.  Major  F.  R.  Wingate,  ULM 
Klostermann  on  the  Pentateuch,  (‘anon  Driver.  Ex. 
Knowledge  and  Character,  Henry  Greenhaum.  Men. 
Larnmtine.  Two  Views  of.  Eugdne  Melcboir  do  Vogue,  Cbaut. 
Language  Question  in  Switzerland.  The,  EdRA. 

Lao  Tzu,  An  Old-World  Philosopher.  TB. 

Lapps.  Two  Visits  to  the.  Hjaltnar  Hjorth  Bovesen,  Cos. 

Lava  Fields  of  Suake  River  Valley,  J.  M.  Goodwin,  GGM. 
LcAdenhull  Market.  Str,  Apr. 

Leguat,  Francois,  Adventures  of,  ER,  Apr. 


Ismiox,  Charlotte.  Female  Quixote,  Austin  Dobson.  XatR. 
Library,  The  Bodleian.  (M. 

Lighthouse*  and  Those  who  Attend  Them.  G.  IL  Pike.  Q. 
Lincoln  Cathedral.  Ant. 

Lind.  Jenuy.  and  the  Old  Bongs.  George  F.  R«s>t,  Mas. 

Lind.  Jenny,  in  Northampton,  Elizabeth  Marsh.  NEM. 
Loudon : 

London  Past  and  Present,  ChQ,  Apr. 

Ixndon  in  the  Past.  QR,  Apr. 

Night  iu  the  City,  CSJ, 

London  Society,  Lady  Jeune,  NAR. 

Lowell.  J.  R.,  Rev.  Astley  Cooper.  GB.  Apr. 

Luini.  Bernardino  ■ Italian  Old  Masters),  W.  J.  Stillman.  CM. 
Melgjuogh.  John.  Philanthropist.  Charles  D.  Lanier.  CRev. 
MelXonogh  Farm  School,  The.  Charles  D.  Lanier.  RR 
McGill  University.  Women's  Work  in,  Helen  R.  Y.  Reid.  DM. 
Major.  John.  Scottish  Scholastic.  T.  G.  Law.  ScotR.  Apr. 
Mallet.  Joliu  Lewis.  ER.  Apr. 

Manning.  Cardinal,  Rev.  W.  Lockhart  and  E.  8.  Purcell.  DR. 
Anr. 

Manning.  Cardinal,  Iu  Mctnorium.  Cardinal  Gihltons.  ACQ. 
Manning.  Cardinal.  Personal  Recollections  of,  K Tynan,  CW. 
Marltota  Memoirs,  Tlie  Third  Volume  of.  ER,  Apr. 

Marriage:  Tlie  New  Wedlock.  Lady  Greville.  XatR. 

Maryland  National  Guard.  The— I.,  IL  Hiss.  O. 

Match  Box  Making  at  Home,  Clementina  Black.  El. 
Mathematics  and  Katural  Science.  Views  of  Hcrhartoo.  EdRA. 
Max.  Gabriel  ( Famous  Artists  and  Their  Work)  C.  S.  John- 
son. MM. 

Methodist  B*x)k  Concern.  The,  W.  C.  Robinson.  CW. 

Methodist  Controversy  of  M35.  Second  Stage  iu  the.  LQ,  Apr. 
Microscope,  The.  and  Biology,  IL  L.  Osborn,  D 
Military  Geography  of  Canada,  Lieut.  A.  L.  Wagner.  JMSI. 
Mind.  Evolution  of.  N.  Morran,  PhrenM. 

Missionaries,  The  Training  of.  Rev.  Edward  Storrow.  MisR. 
Missions: 

Secular  Benefits  of  Missions  in  Siam.  E.  P.  Dunlap.  OhHA. 
Five  Years  of  Missions  to  Laos.  Rev.  C.  Martin.  CnHA. 

Are  Mission  Converts  a Failure  ? -II.  A.  Trumbull,  MisR. 

A Visit  to  Rajputna.  Duncan  M<*I«aren,  MisR 
Pseudo-Philanthropy  in  Missioim,  H.  B.  Hulhut.  MisR. 
Missions  and  Civilization— I.  C.  C.  Starlmek.  AR. 

The  Station  of  Van.  Eastern  Turkey,  MisH. 

Sketch  of  Houg  Kong  Mission.  MisH. 

Mohammedanism:  An  Apology  for  Islam.  QR.  Apr. 

Monkeys:  A Little  Less  than  Kin,  Rev.  T.  Wood,  SunM. 
Monkeys:  Simian  Speech  and  Simian  Thought,  R.  L.  Garner, 
Cos. 

Monroe's  Treaty,  Rejection  of.  Henry  Adams.  MAH 
More.  Sir  Thomas,  CliQ.  Apr. 

Mormon  Question,  Present  Status  of  the,  R.  G.  McNlece, 
HomB. 

Morocco.  On  Mule-hack  In.  S.  J.  Woymnn,  El. 

Morocco,  The  Jews  of.  J K.  B.  Meakin.  JewQ.  Apr. 

Motley.  The  Historian,  at  Work,  Leonard  Irving.  NatM. 
Mountain!*.  Tlie  Appalachian,  of  Pennsylvania.  W.  M.  Davis, 
OOM. 

Muniei(»al  Administration  of  London,  ER.  Apr. 

Municipal  Government  and  Management  or  Public  Works, 
JAEBL  Mar. 

Munici|>al  League  of  Philadelphia,  The.  A.  B.  Woodford, 
8 Eicon. 

Music.  The  Development  of.  in  America.  Anton  Seidl,  F. 
Music  as  a Mind  Develojier,  R.  P.  Rider.  Mua. 

Music  in  the  Public  Schools,  Alex.  T.  Cringan.  Mns. 

Music.  Schopenhauer  in  Relatiou  to.  Karl  J.  Belling,  Mua. 
Musical  Education.  The  Higher,  in  America.  Mus. 

Napoleon  the  Third  at  Sedan,  Archibald  Forbes.  US. 

Navies:  Recent  War  Ship  Construction,  IL  L.  Swinburne, 

USM.  

Naval  Warfare  and  National  Defense.  QR.  Apr. 
Newfoundland  Arbitration.  C.  D.  Collett.  AQ,  Apr. 

New  Guinea.  British,  Explorations  ami  Discoveries  in,  GGM. 
Newman.  Cardinal,  A.  F.  Marshall.  ACQ. 

New  York.  Directory  of  the  City  of,  iu  1<W5,  NatM. 

New  York  Society.  M.  W.  Hazeltlne.  NC. 

New  York  Tenements  and  Slums.  LQ,  Apr. 

New  Zealand:  A Maori  Meeting,  Earl  of  Meath,  NC. 

N icaragua  Canal,  The.  W.  L.  Merry.  CalM. 

NichoUs.  Richard,  First  English  Governor  of  New  York, 
NatM. 

Nona*  Discovery  of  America.  B.  IL  DuBois.  MAH. 

North,  The.  in  the  War.  J.  B.  McMaster,  Chaut. 

Olympian  Religion,  The—  IV.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  NAR. 

Opium  and  its  Votaries.  Rev.  F.  J.  Masters,  CalM. 

Opium  Smuggling  in  India.  Black.  a 

Oriental  Studies  in  Great  Britain,  T.  Witton- Davies,  AQ,  Apr. 
Oxford.  Notes  on  the  University  of,  A.  Inkersley,  Ed. 
Paganism  : Its  Last  Days.  CbC 
Palestine  : Wanderings  In  the 

Paris  Theatre*  and  Concert*  

patent  office.  The  United  States— 1.  Helen  F.  Shodd,  Chaut. 
Parliament.  The  British  : 

Wanted  : A New  Party.  Fred.  Greenwood,  NewR. 
Memorable  DinHolutions,  Cl.  B.  Smith,  NC. 

The  Liberal  Outlook.  T.  Wemyss  Reid.  NC. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  Coming  Majority,  ER,  Apr. 
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and,  Adelia  Gate*.  SunH, 
F.  Aptborp*.  Scrib. 
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Payment  of  Members.  J.  A.  Duncan.  WelR. 

Peers  and  the  House  of  Common-*,  St.  L.  Strachy.  CR. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


IN  view  of  the  special  intercut  in  Kin  personality  and 
career  that  President  Harrison's  renominatio n has 
naturally  awakened,  we  present  to  our  readers  this 
month  a character  sketch,  written 
by  an  avowed  friend  and  sup- 
porter of  the  President,  and  pre- 
pared with  unusual  care  and 
thoroughness.  In  the  character 
sketches,  which  are  so  prominent 
a feature  of  this  magazine,  it  lias 
always  been  the  rule  to  present 
men  as  they  appear  at  their  best. 

Such  treatment  may  be  none  the 
less  candid  and  valuable  for  be- 
ing sympathetic.  There  may  be 
expected  in  the  next  number  a 
sketch  of  the  nominee  of  the  Chi- 
cago convention. 


for  the  Presidency  by  great  parties  ought  always  to  be 
presumed  to  possess  character  and  ability,  and  the 
nation's  own  self-respect  should  forbid  a campaign  of 


HON.  WH1TELAW  RFJD,  RRPCHIJCAN  NOMINEE  FOR  VICE-PRESIDENT. 


The  selection  of  Mr. 

Whitelaw  Reid,  editor 
of  the  New  York  Trib- 
une. as  Republican  rice-presiden- 
tial candidate  is  peculiarly  inter- 
esting in  view  of  the  fact  that 
just  twenty  years  ago  Mr.  Reid's 
predecessor.  Horace  Greeley,  was 
a presidential  nominee.  Mr.  Reid 
enjoys  the  confidence  and  respect 
of  the  country,  and  his  services 
as  minister  to  Prance  have  brought 
him  new  and  well-earned  honors. 

The  vice-presidency  is  a position 
of  the  gravest  importance,  and 
Mr.  Reid  would  be  fully  equal  to 
any  emergency  tliat  might  com- 
pel him  to  assume  the  President's 
responsibilities. 

The  President  of  the 
s/m  </»  United  States,  unless 
Campaign,  his  conduct  has  for- 
feited it,  is,  by  virtue 
of  his  office,  entitled  to  the  respect  of  the  en- 
tire country,  and  it  is  agreed  by  members  of  all 
parties  that  Mr.  Harrison  is  personally  worthy  of  es- 
teem and  confidence.  Moreover,  the  candidates  selected 


disagreeable  personalities  so  far  as  possible.  The 
battle  should  lie  between  parties  rather  than  candi- 
dates. These  pages  will  have  gone  to  the  press  before 
the  result  of  the  Democratic  convention  has  been 
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known  ; but  it  is  safe  to  predict  tlrnt  tile  campaign 
will  lie  a very  severe  struggle.  There  shoulil  Is?  a firm 
resolve  on  all  sides  to  make  it  clean,  fair  and  honor- 
able. Mr.  Ingalls,  with  liis  proclivity  for  epigrammatic 
statements,  once  remarked  that  the  Decalogue  and 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  liave  no  place  in  our  prac- 
tical politics.  He  did  not  mean,  as  he  has  often  lieen 
stupidly  accused  of  meaning,  that  moral  rules  anil 
Christian  principles  ought  to  lie  disregarded  in  politi- 
cal life,  hut  that,  in  jsiint  of  fact,  they  are  to  a great 
extent  ignored  and  despised.  If  tlrnt  lie  true,  then 
this  is  exactly  the  time  when  something  should  he 
done  about  it.  Mr.  Porter's  statistics  of  religions  ad- 
herence show  that  a large  projection  of  the  American 
people  profess  to  live  liy  the  Decalogue  and  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount.  It  is  a very  flabby  and  ineffective 
sort  of  Christianity  that  will  tolerate  this  year  a jial- 


atives  of  seven  or  eight  millions  of  voting  citizens, 
and  when  one  remembered  that  another  body  of 
seven  or  eight  million  citizeus  would  be  represented 
two  weeks  later  in  a similar  great  gathering  at  Chi- 
cago, there  was  sometliing  almost  overwhelming  in  the 
sense  of  America's  power  und  grandeur.  The  per- 
fect acquiescence  of  these  great  conventions  in  the 
will  of  the  majority  exemplifies  the  strength  of  popu- 
lar government.  It  would  be  well,  perhaps,  if  the 
Rejmblican  and  Democratic  parties  should  alter  the 
structure  of  their  conventions,  and  apportion  dele- 
gates to  localities  in  the  ratio  of  party  strength.  At 
|>resent  the  apportionment  is  liaaed  upon  the  total 
isipulation,  irrespective  of  jiarty  allegiance.  Bnt  in 
any  case  these  conventions  have  come  to  la;  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  valuable  jiarts  of  our  working  jsditi- 
cal  machinery.  That  they  are  the  most  imposing  and 


pable  resort  to  lying,  defamation,  bribery 
and  other  immoral  practices  in  the  great 
contest.  If  a sound  morality  does  not 
underlie  all  our  political  life,  we  have 
everything  to  fear  for  the  future.  With 
pure  and  manly  methoils  jirevailiug,  no 
irrejwrable  harm  can  come  to  the  tuition 
from  the  success  at  the  jh>Us  of  any  con- 
tending jiarty.  If  the  men  who  conduct 
the  “ practical  ” camjuii going  will  'out 
respect  the  best  wishes  of  the  candidates 
who  head  the  tickets  and  the  sentiment 
of  the  main  body  of  voters,  they  will 
give  us  a deceut  camjiaign. 


No  other  country  provides  in 
CmJnthL  its  I»u,-V  Ufe  for  “»>’  gather- 
ings comjmrable  in  size,  inter- 
est and  rejiresentative  character  with  our 
quadrennial  national  conventions.  The 
meetings  of  the  National  Liberal  Federa- 
tion in  England  alone  ajijiroach  the  Ke- 
jiublican  and  Democratic  conventions  of 
the  United  States.  But  the  English  gath- 
erings are  not  nearly  so  large  and  jsijm- 
lar.  nor  do  they  jswsess  any  of  the  dra- 
matic interest  that  grows  out  of  the 
rivalry  of  leaders  and  candidates.  The 
magnificence  of  the  convention  at  Mintit- 
ajxilis  could  hardly  be  conceived  by  any 
one  not  actually  jiresent  at  the  sessions. 

The  hall  was  probably  the  best  for  its 
jiurjioses  that  any  political  meeting  of 
such  magnitude  had  ever  occnjiied  in 
the  world.  Many  train  loads  of  the  most 
energetic  memliers  of  the  Rejmblican 
jKirtv  had  arrived  from  every  direction. 

Large  contingents  from  New  England 
were  mingling  with  enthusiastic  hundreds  from 
the  Pacific  Coast.  Scores  of  thousands  of  visitors, 
actually  drawn  from  every  State,  Territory  and 
Congressional  district  in  the  Union,  made  Minne- 
ajxdis  for  a week  the  national  city.  The  greatness 
and  homogeneity  of  the  country— this  was  the  object 
lesson.  The  visiting  hosts  were  the  direct  rejiresent- 
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sjiectaenlar  of  public  occasions  is.  of  course,  admitted 
everywhere.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  old  partv 
“ war-horses,"  scenting  the  battle  from  afar,  cannot 
stay  away  from  ifhtional  conventions.  The  student 
of  history  who  finds  himself  a sjiectator  in  one  ot 
these  mighty  throngs — so  demonstrative  and  impetu- 
ous, yet  so  good-humored  ami  so  well  disciplined  in 
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the  feeling.  Mr.  Blaine  might  have  heen  nominated 
in  1888.  hut  he  did  not  deem  it  best  that  the  defeated 
candidate  of  1884  should  lead  at  the  next  election 
against  the  victor  of  1884.  As  Sir.  Harrison's  Secre- 
tary of  State,  his  name  hns  stood  for  certain  policies 
of  American  assertion  and  exjtansion  that  have  had  a 
popularity  far  wider  than  his  own  party.  There  was 
current  a feeling  that  Mr.  Blaine,  as  our  most  emi- 
nent American  statesman,  ought  to  be  accorded  a 
term  in  the  White  House,  and  that  1892  probably 
afforded  the  hist  opportunity.  But  his  protracted 
illness  last  year  vetoed  the  project.  He  met  the  wide 
demand  for  liis  caudidacy  by  the  letter  of  declination 
sent  in  February  to  the  Chairman  of  the  National 
Reimblican  Committee.  That  letter  ought  to  have 
been  tnkenas  absolutely  final.  Doubtless  Mr.  Blaine 
meant  that  it  should  lie  thus  received.  But  the  oppo- 
sition to  Mr.  Harrison  found  in  Blnine's  name  a magic 
to  conjure  with,  and  the  public  was  assured  that  Mr. 
Blaine  was  prepared  to  accept  a nomination.  The 
impression  thus  given  as  to  his  intentions  was  con- 
firmed in  many  minds  by  his  sudden  retirement  from 
the  Cabinet  on  the  eve  of  the  convention.  But  it  was 
too  late  for  Mr.  Harrison's  candidacy  to  lie  with- 
drawn ; and  the  delegates,  who  had  tieon  appointed 
at  a time  when  Mr.  Harrison  was  snppi  ised  to  be  the 
only  real  candidate,  could  not  go  over  to  the  sup|s>rt 
of  a candidate  whose  positiou  liefore  the  convention 
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the  school  of  Democracy — can  but  think  lrnck  along 
the  course  of  Anglo-Saxon  development,  past  the  as- 
semblage at  Runnymede  to  the  earlier  days  of  folk- 
motes  in  the  forests  of  our  race's  primitive  home. 
Thus  confidence  in  free  government  is  strengthened, 
and  faith  in  the  saving  sense  of  o:ir  English-speaking 
masses  is  revived. 


Tht  Blaine  The  dramatic  quality  that  the  Blaine 
Movement  movement  lent  to  the  Minneaixilis  eon- 
at  Minneapolis.  ve„tion  has  never  been  surpassed — 
perliajis  never  equaled — in  our  political  history. 
Since  the  re-election  of  Grant  in  1872  Blaine  lias  been 
the  most  strongly  supported  Republican  aspirant  for 
the  presidency.  And  the  strength  of  the  jsipnlar 
feeling  for  this  captivating  and  gallant  political  figure 
has  seemed  to  increaxe  in  proportion  as  Mr.  Blaine’s 
own  jiersonn]  ambition  has  seemed  to  decline.  His 
sunstroke  in  1878,  from  which  his  freqnent  periods  of 
ill-health  have  dated  ; his  failure  to  be  nominated 
at  Cincinnati  in  that  same  year  ; his  failure  again  at 
Chicago  in  1880 ; President  Garfield's  tragic  death 
and  his  consequent  retirement  from  the  Cabinet ; his 
defeat  at  the  polls  in  1884  through  the  accident  of  an 
alliterative  phrase  for  which  he  was  not  responsible — 
all  these  experiences  had  only  given  him  a wanner 
place  in  the  affections  of  his  party.  ftuliseqnent  l>e- 
reavements  and  returns  of  ill-health  only  deeia-ned 
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was  so  mysterious  ami  so  involved  in  uncertainties  as 
was  Mr.  Blaine's.  The  preponderance  of  enthusiasm 
in  the  great  audience  was  obviously  for  Mr.  Blaine, 
but  the  majority  of  delegates  were  for  Mr.  Harrison. 
And  when  on  the  first  ballot  it  became  obvious  that 
many  of  the  so-called  Blaine  leaders  had  only  been 
using  his  name  to  cover  a plan  for  the  introduction 
of  a third  candidate,  there  was  a sharp  reaction  of 
feeling  nnd  a very  general  satisfaction  with  the  result 
of  the  vote. 

Hr  Biatn*  ft  would  certainly  seem  that  the  group  of 
la  Blaine  leaders  at  Minneaimlis  were  not 
Kttmmaat.  (X)ni,i,iBrate  ju  their  treatment  of  him,  and 
that  they  claimed  more  authority  to  nse  his  name 
than  they  actually  jiossessod.  It  is  now  regarded  as 
true  beyond  doubt  that  he  would  not  have  accepted  a 
nomination.  Mr.  Blaine  U what  he  is ; and  this  un- 
fortnnntc  fiasco  at  Minneapolis  is  not  likely  to  cast  a 
cloud  u|K>n  his  fame,  though  it  may  well  require  that 
certain  other  gentlemen  be  called  up  for  trial  before 
the  bar  of  jiarty  opinion.  His  retirement  from  the 
Cabinet  so  abruptly  at  so  exciting  a moment  could 
but  have  occasioned  regret  to  thoughtful  citizens  to 
whom  the  dignity  of  our  government  is  dear,  and 
who,  therefore,  deplore  political  incidents  at  home 
that  injure  us  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  governments.  A 
united  executive  department,  led  by  Mr.  Harrison 
and  Mr.  Blaine,  was  evidently  adding  something  to 
American  prestige  in  various  quarters  of  the  globe. 
Mr.  Blaine's  retirement  was  in  a manner  that  must  to 
some  extent  have  affected  that  prestige.  The  Ameri- 
can |as>ple  will  wish  for  the  “man  from  Maine"  a 


full  return  of  strength,  and  long  years  of  serenity 
and  of  usefulness  as  a citizen  and  a leader. 

Tllt  It  was  evident  that  many  Republicans  who 
Sr  cor  a Ttrn  approved  of  Mr.  Harrison's  administration 
Quritio*  were  influenced  in  their  preferences  as  to 
a Minneapolis  nominee  by  their  conviction  that  what 
we  may  henceforth  call  “Second-Termism"  is  per- 
nicious. A strong  attempt  was  made  to  have  a reso- 
lution put  into  the  Republican  platform  declaring  in 
favor  of  a constitutional  six-year  term  for  the  presi- 
dency. with  ineligibility  for  a second  term.  Theoret- 
ically, the  best  opinion  of  both  parties  is  in  favor  of  a 
single  term.  But  in  practice,  it  is  embarrassing  to 
liring  forward  such  a reform,  because  at  any  given 
moment  there  are  always  many  thousands  of  men 
who  find  it  convenient  td  advocate  a further  lease  for 
the  particular  man  then  in  power.  If,  as  seems 
prolwble  when  this  is  written.  Mr.  Cleveland  should 
for  the  third  time  consecutively  receive  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination,  the  second-term  question  will  not 
weigh  in  the  campaign.  But  if  the  Democrats  should 
have  chosen  a new  man.  and  should  then  have  in- 
serted a one-term  plank  in  their  platform,  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  this  issue  might  cost  Mr.  Harrison  vote*. 
There  is  one  thing  that  the  country  may,  however, 
contemplate  with  some  satisfaction  in  view  of  a con- 
test under  the  opposing  banners  of  Messrs.  Harrison 
and  Cleveland.  Neither  can  now  have  before  him 
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more  than  one  term,  and  neither  if  elected  could  be 
suspected  by  anybody  of  being  guided  by  selfish  am- 
bition in  his  chief  public  acta.  Each  would  surely 
try  his  best,  if  elected,  to  bring  honor  upon  his  party 
by  bringing  honor  and  credit  to  his  country.  Both 
have  had  the  incalculable  benefit  of  four  years’  expe- 
rience in  the  White  House.  Each  would  presumably 
, do  all  in  his  power  to  promote  such  further  improve- 
ments in  the  civil  service  as  he  believed  practicable. 
With  Mr.  Harrison  and  Mr.  Cleveland  as  the  candi- 
dates, conservative  men  in  either  {arty  will  hardly 
count  the  success  of  the  opposition  ticket  as  an  irrep- 
arable puolic  calamity. 

The  Party  platforms  must  always  employ  some 
HtvabUcan  conciliatory  phrasinga,  but  upon  the 
Platform.  whole  the  Republican  document  is  not 
ambiguous.  Upon  the  coinage  question,  it  ex- 
presses the  prevailing  American  view — namely, 
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that  free  bimetallism  may  be  hoped  for  as  a 
result  of  international  agreement,  but  that  silver 
coinage  under  our  own  unaided  auspices  must  be 
restricted  by  laws  which  will  Becure  the  unprejudiced 
interchange  in  ordinary  circulation  of  our  various 
metal  and  paper  dollars.  It  stands  by  the  existing 
tariff,  explaining  the  principle  of  protection  as  that 
of  a tax  on  imports  just  heavy  enough  to  meet  the 
greater  labor-cost  of  American  goods.  It  demands 
legislation  to  protect  the  colored  voters  of  the  South 
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and  its  utterances  may  fairly  be  said  to  support  the 
so-called  ‘ 1 Force  bill.  ” It  declares  for  our  commercial 
exjMtnsion,  for  more  American  ships,  both  mer- 
chant and  nuval,  and  for  the  governmental  control 
of  the  Nicaragua  canal.  It  asks  for  a stricter 
exclusion  of  foreign  criminals,  paupers  and  laborers 
under  contract ; favors  better  legislation  to  protect 
railway,  manufacturing  and  mining  employees  against 
accidents  ; sympathizes  with  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  ; 
protests  against  Jewish  persecution  in  Russia ; opposes 
any  approach  towards  a union  of  Church  and  State 
under  guise  of  State  supjwrt  of  religious  schools ; 
opposes  “trusts;”  mildly  endorses  civil  sendee  're- 
form ; approves  of  the  extension  of  free  postal 
delivery  to  rural  communities  ; contemplates  one- 
cent  letter  postage  as  an  early  desideratum  ; favors 
the  admission  in  the  near  future  of  the  remaining 
Territories  ; consents  to  the  cession  of  arid  public 
lands  to  the  several  States  within  which  they  lie  ; and 
asks  full  Congressional  support  for  the  Columbian 
Exposition. 

Some  Mr-  McKinley,  who  was  chairman  of 
Convention  the  convention,  was  also  the  participant 
Pereonaiitiet.  mogt  highly  in  favor  with  the  great 
audiences.  It  was  by  far  the  most  prominent  per- 
sonal appearance  he  had  ever  made,  and  he  stood  the 
test  splendidly.  Back  to  every  comer  of  every  State, 
the  delegates  and  visitors  have  carried  wondrous  tal“- 
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about  the  fine  qualities  of  Gov- 
ernor McKinley,  whose  visage  is 
at  once  Webeterian  nnd  Napo- 
leonic, and  who  was,  by  common 
consent,  designated  as  a future 
Republican  nominee  for  the  presi- 
dency. Hon.  Thomas  B.  Reed,  of 
Maine,  was  also  greatly  honored, 


and  his  visit  to  Minneapolis  has 
added  to  his  eminence  and  popu- 
larity.  Mr.  Depew,  who  is  at 
home  everywhere,  played  a great 
rfile  in  the  convention,  as  the 
real  leader  of  the  Harrison  forces. 

Conspicuous  among  Mr.  Depew's 
colleagues  in  support  of  the 
president  was  Hon.  John  C. 

New,  Consul-General  at  Loudon. 

Hon.  John  J.  Ingalls  once  more 
appeared  before  the  political  pub- 
lic, as  leader  of  the  Kansas  dele- 
gation, and  was  heartily  received. 

Senator  Wolcott,  of  Colorado, 
sprang  into  fame  by  the  vigor 
with  which  he  assumed  leader- 
ship for  Mr.  Blaine.  The  body 
of  colored  delegates  from  the 
Sonthern  States  were  at  least 
characterized  by  a remarkable 
knack  for  convention  oratory. 

It  was  noticeable  that  the  party 
leaders  seemed  more  than  ever 
before  anxious  to  secure  the 
good  will  and  assistance  of 
women.  There  were  present  on 
the  floor  two  women  alternate 
delegates  from  Wyoming,  and 
Mrs.  J.  Ellen  Foster,  of  Iowa, 
was  introduced  to  mnke  a 
speech  before  the  convention.  It 
looked  as  if  the  Republican  party 
might  not  be  very  reluctant  to 
favor  the  suffrage  for  w< mien,  if 
American  women  in  large  num- 
bers should  ever  discover  that 
they  wanted  to  vote.  The  ad- 
mission to  full  rights  in  the  convention  of  delegates 
from  Alaska  and  the  Indian  Territory  was  an  in- 
cident worth  noting.  Thus  the  official  body  of  dele- 
gates and  alternates  included  women  and  Indians  as 
well  as  negroes. 

The  Tho  lleat,‘  o{  President  L.  L.  Polk,  of  the 
PartieY  *'armerH  Alliance,  has  removed  from  the 
ar  **'  scene  of  action  an  energetic  leader  who 
might  otherwise  have  been  chosen  by  the  Omaha  con- 
vention on  July  4 ns  the  presidential  candidate  of  tho 
People's  party.  The  Prohibitionists  have  endeavored, 
without  avail,  to  secure  the  consent  of  General  O.  O. 
Howard  toallow  his  name  to  lie  presented  at  their  Cin- 
cinnati convention.  It  is  altogether  imixwsible  to 
forecast  the  part  that  these  two  junior  political 
organizations  will  play  in  the  liattle.  The  Prolii- 
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lritionists  may  justly  claim  to  have  drawn  off  enough 
Republican  votes  to  lieat  Mr.  Blaine  in  1884.  The 
Omaha  convention  will  lie  the  more  interesting  of  the 
two.  With  a gissl  ticket  and  a reconcilement  of  dif- 
ferences that  have  been  agitating  the  State  conven- 
tions of  the  Alliance- Lalsir  forces,  the  fused  elements 
which  make  up  the  so-called  People's  party  may 
create  June  surprising  diversions  at  the  polls  in 
November. 

Women  w,,n>en  are  preparing  to  take  a strong 

In  part  in  the  various  political  contests  of  this 
Poi/tia.  flpjjaon.  Mrs.  J.  Ellen  Foster’s  addreas  be- 
fore the  Minneuixdis  convention  was  significant  of 
the  attempt  that  will  lie  made  to  win  the  persuasive 
influence  of  the  gentler  sex  for  the  two  great  {larties. 
Many  women  will  participate  in  the  Prohibition  con- 
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vention  at  Cincinnati.  Mrs.  Mari'  Lease,  of  Kansas, 
and  other  women  will  supply  enthusiasm  to  the 
Fanners'  Alliance  and  “People's  party  " movement. 
Tlie  benntifnl  Miss  Game,  of  Ireland,  will  plead  for 
Home  Rnle  in  behalf  of  her  country,  and  will  work 
valiantly  for  Mr.  Gladstone's  restoration  to  power. 
The  ladies  of  the  Primrose  Leagne  will  do  battle  for 
Church  and  State,  and  for  the  ideas  represented  by 
Lord  Salisbury  ami  Mr.  Balfour.  The  Women's 
Liberal  Federation  has  for  the  present  laid  aside  its 
differences  upon  the  suffrage  question,  and  is  prejiar- 
ing  to  play  a powerful  part  in  the  English  campaign. 
La<ly  Carlisle  has  been  making  speeches  that  show 
how  brilliantly  she,  as  well  as  various  other  Lilieral 
ladies,  might  figure  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, if  women  were  eligible.  Assuredly,  the  best 
way  for  women  to  enter  politics  is  not  to  keep  up 
agitation  for  the  suffrage,  but  rather  to  take  a lively 
hand  in  the  political  battle  as  it  actually  wages, 
regardless  of  ballot  limitations.  The  suffrage  ques- 
tion will  emerge  in  its  turn. 

Our  British  cousins  are  beginning  to  settle 
Politic*  down  in  grim  earnest  to  the  preparations  for 

the  dissolution  of  Parliament.  The  Irish 
Local  Government  bill  is  to  be  sacrificed  in  order  that 
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Parliament  may  l»e  dissolved  shortly  after  midsum- 
mer. The  general  election  will  take  place  in  July, 
and  by  August  the  great  transfer  of  jsiwer  will  be 
complete.  After  governing  the  Empire  for  six  years 
with  unexpected  success,  Lord  Salisbury  will  give 
place  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  will  return  to  Downing 
street,  to  make  a final  effort  to  reconcile  Ireland  with 
the  rest  of  the  Empire,  by  enabling  its  inhabitants 
to  manage  or  mismanage  their  own  affairs  in  their 
own  way.  Practically  there  is  no  difference  of 
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opinion  ax  to  the  certainty  of  the  election  of  a Glad- 
stonian  majority.  The  only  question  at  issue  is 
whether  that  majority  will  be  one  of  three  figures  or 
of  two.  Judging  from  by-elections  the  issue  is  a 
foregone  conclusion.  A great  maae  of  many  millions 
does  not  turn  and  twist  with  the  rapidity  of  a weasel. 
It  swings  slowly  from  side  to  side.  There  is  too  much 
weight  on  the  machine  for  its  movement  to  be  re- 
versed by  anything  that  can  happen  between  now 
and  the  election.  Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  if 
the  electorate  had  not  been  slowly  but  resolutely  mak- 
ing up  its  mind  to  let  the  Home  Rulers  have  a turn, 
the  Liberals  might  have  feared  for  the  result.  The 
events  of  the  last  twelve  months  have  not  been  such 
ax  to  deepen  the  conviction  formed  by  the  electors 
that  Home  Rule  must  be  tried.  If  by-elections  are  to 
be  relied  on  the  Gladstonian  majority  will  be  over 
100  ; but  the  most  sanguine  Gladstouians  do  not  vent- 
ure to  hope  for  a majority  of  more  than  75.  Whether 
the  majority  be  75  or  150,  they  will  hold  office  by  vir- 
tue of  their  Irish  contingent.  The  Irish  Home 
Rulers  will  come  back  80  strong.  Unless  Mr.  Glad- 
stone has  a majority  of  160.  he  will  always  be  liable 
to  be  thrown  out,  if  his  Irish  allies  on  any  occasion 
decide  to  go  into  the  same  lobby  with  Mr.  Balfour. 

It  is  well  that  the  dissolution  was  not 
Speculation*,  postponed,  because  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  ceased  to  think  of  anything 
bnt  its  approaching  demise.  The  fever  in  the  lobbies 
all  through  the  month  of  May  wax  something  almost 
inconceivable  to  those  at  a distance  from  the  center 
of  uervous  excitement.  The  air  was  full  of  prophe- 
cies and  speculations  of  all  kinds,  but  they  referred 
more  to  what  wax  to  follow  the  general  election  than 
to  the  result  of  the  appeal  to  the  constituencies,  which 
is  regarded  ax  a foregone  conclusion  for  the  Gladxton- 
ians.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  has  frankly  warned 
England  that  the  House  of  Lords  will  “ throw  out " the 
Home  Rule  bill.  Every  effort  is  to  be  made  to  rouse 
the  Irish  Protestants  to  die  in  the  last  ditch  in  de- 
fense of  the  Union,  and  the  hopes  of  the  Unionists 
are  more  and  more  centering  upon  their  chances  on  a 
second  appeal  to  the  country.  The  Gladstonians, 
recognizing  this,  are  carefully  preparing  their  plan 
of  campaign,  and  have  at  present  not  the  slightest 
intention  of  falling  into  the  Ton,'  trap  whieh  is  set 
without  disguise  in  their  path.  Having  regained 
power,  they  are  not  going  to  jeopardize  it  heedlessly 
by  playing  their  opjxments'  game.  If  the  Home  Rnle 
bill  is  thrown  out,  they  will  not  dissolve.  They  will 
hold  on  with  the  two-fold  object  of  giving  the  Peers 
another  chance,  and  of  strengthening  their  own  hand 
with  a new  to  ultimately  going  to  the  country  with 
a cry  against  the  House  of  Lords.  Such  at  least  are 
the  speculations  which  have  oeeujried  the  tongues  of 
politicians  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  topics  for  the 
last  month. 

Din*  aim  Unionist  party  has  had  one  unexpected 
in*  liberal  and  undeserved  piece  of  g<w*l  luck.  There 
leader*.  -g  nQ  to  t*.lipVe  that  as  a party  or- 

ganization it  is  more  to  be  relied  U|x>n  iti  moral  ques-  - 


tions  than  Mr.  Schnadhorst's  Lilieral  machine  : but  e 
a matter  of  fact  it  has  lieen  spared  the  disgrace  of 
having  conspicuous  divorce  co-respondents  in  the  field 
as  Unionist  candidates.  It  has  pnt  forward  its  strong 
est  local  man  to  op]>oee  the  scandalous  candidature  of 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  and  to  that 
extent  it  deserves  and  will  receive  the  hearty  sym- 
pathy and  supjiort  of  all  who  pnt  morality  before 
party.  Of  course  the  impudent  claim  made  by  the 
hero  of  the  Crawford  divorce  case  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  responsible  for  his  candidature  is  a distortion  of 
the  facts  characteristic  of  Ananias ; but  it  is  not  the 
less  deplorable  that  Mr.  Gladstone  should  hare  al- 
lowed the  party  wirepullers  to  restrain  him  from 
frankly  saying  what  is  perfectly  true.  He  never  for 
a moment  contemplated  an  appeal  from  the  decision 
of  the  law  courts  to  the  suffrages  of  a constituency ; 
and  his  suggestion  that  the  ostracism  might  be  re- 
moved at  the  close  of  the  present  Parliament  was 
expressly  subject  to  the  condition  that  during  the 
period  of  ostracism  the  offender  must  absolutely 
efface  himself  from  all  public  life — a condition  with 
which  he  did  not  comply.  An  ounce  of  candor  would 
have  been  worth  a ton  of  evasive  subtleties  on  this  ax 
on  other  matters. 

The  Irish  Local  Government  bill,  which 
ParUamJnt.  wa8  received  when  it  was  first  introduced 

with  a monstrously  exaggerated  guffaw 
by  its  opponents,  wax  read  a second  time  by  a major- 
ity of  91.  Mr.  Balfour  in  that  division  had  his  ample 
revenge  upon  Sir  W.  Harconrt  and  the  supercilious 
gentlemen  who  thought  they  had  disposed  of  the  bill 
and  its  author  by  making  game  of  both  when  it  was 
first  introduced.  Mr.  Sexton  made  a clever  speech 
against  it,  Mr.  Chamberlain  displayed  his  unrivaled 
persuasive  ingenuity  in  its  defense,  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
a remarkable  tour  de  force  demolished  the  effect  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  special  pleadings,  bnt  after  Mr. 
Balfour  had  replied,  the  second  reading  wax  voted  by 
an  unexpectedly  large  majority,  which,  however,  did 
not  prevent  the  abandonment  of  the  bill.  The  ques- 
tion of  Scottish  disestablishment  was  debated  and 
disposed  of,  so  far  as  this  Parliament  is  concerned, 
by  the  rejection  of  Dr.  Cameron’s  motion  in  favor 
of  disestablishment  and  disendowmeut  by  2#5  to 
209  votes.  Mr.  Balfour  insisted  that  it  would  be 
criminal  to  disendow  the  Church  without  a direct 
mandate  from  the  Scotch  people  — by  which  he  ap- 
pears to  mean  that  a general  election  must  be  taken 
on  the  question  whether  or  not  a sect  of  one-third  of 
the  Scottish  people  shall  forever  monopolize  the  en- 
dowments set  apart  for  the  religions  purposes  of  the 
whole  nation.  The  only  disestablishment  question 
that  is  ripe  for  settlement  at  the  coining  election  is 
that  of  the  Welsh  Church.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to 
say  that  the  Welsh  will  vote  at  the  dissolution  a*  if 
the  appeal  to  the  constituencies  were  a referendum 
for  or  against  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church  in 
the  principality.  Home  Rule  is  a very  secondly 
question  in  Wales.  The  real  issue  is  a battle  royal 
between  Church  and  Chapel. 
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For  Great  Britain,  outside  Wales,  the 

Church  question  is  less  important.  Mr. 

Gladstone,  it  is  believed,  still  fondly  hugs 
the  belief  that  the  masses  are  palpitating  with  fever- 
ish eagerness  to  establish  Home  Rule.  He  is  alone  in 
his  belief.  There  may  1*  a quiet  resolution  to  try 
Home  Rule,  but  there  is  no  enthusiasm  about  it. 
Three  years  ago  there  was  unquestionably  a very 
fervid  sentiment  in  favor  of  Ireland  and  the  Irish. 
Mr.  Dillon  was  a popular  hero ; Mr.  William  O’Brien 
a popular  martyr.  Ireland  was  groaning  under  coer- 
cion, and  good  men  and  women  who  happen  to  be 
Liberals  taught  themselves  to  believe  that  it  was  a 
good  and  righteous  thing  to  detest  Mr.  Balfour  and  to 
describe  him  as  the  incarnation  of  all  the  villainies. 
To-day  Mr.  Dillon  has  almost  effaced  himself.  Mr. 
W.  O'Brien  has  been  little  more  than  a cipher  since 
his  marriage.  Mr.  Tim  Healy  has  been  first  tolerated 
and  then  deposed.  There  are  not  half-a-dozen  patriots 
in  prison  under  the  Coercion  act,  and  in  place  of  the 
tyrant  Balfour,  there  is  at  the  Irish  Office  a kind  of 
superior  clerk,  one  Mr.  Jackson.  The  change  from 
Mr.  Balfour  to  Mr.  Jackson  marks  the  change  that 
has  taken  place  in  the  popular  estimation  of  Home 
Rule  in  1889  and  Home  Rule  in  1899.  The  first  place 
in  all  programmes  will  of  course  be  given  to  Home 
Rule.  That  is  a necessary  homage  to  the  test  ques- 
tion, and  it  is  besides  inevitable,  for  with  the  Minis- 
terialists the  maintenance  of  the  Union  really  holds 
the  leading  place.  But  the  living  interest  in  the 
coming  election  centers  far  more  in  social  questions 
which  affect  thirty  million  Britons  than  in  the  political 
question  which  affects  five  or  six  million  Irish.  Eng- 
lishmen have,  to  say  the  truth,  “ gone  stale  ” on  Home 
Rule,  and  they  are  not  likely  to  freshen  up  until  they 
have  something  more  definite  to  discuss  than  the  mere 
affirmation  of  the  abstract  principle. 

Saihbur)  Salisbury  has  been  on  the  stump,  and, 

as  a as  is  his  custom  before  a general  election,  he 
W«/tr.  gpeafcg  with  more  force  than  sagacity.  His 
chief  contributions  to  the  enlightenment  of  the  elector- 
ate were  two  suggestions,  neither  of  which  were 
serious.  The  first  was  that  Ulster  would  rebel  if 
Home  Rule  were  passed  ; and  the  second,  that  Eng- 
land might  do  worse  than  retaliate  on  foreign  tariffs 
by  clapping  import  duties  on  foreign  manufactures. 
There  is  a good  deal  to  be  said  in  favor  of  both  these 
suggestions  if  they  were  put  forward  reasonably. 
But  they  are  both  shams.  Lord  Salisbury,  said  the 
Italians  long  ago,  is  a lath  painted  to  look  like  iron  ; 
and  both  of  his  political  specifics  bear  the  same  char- 
acter. They  are  painted  to  look  like  war,  but  it  is  all 
bluff,  and  very  hollow  bluff  at  that.  There  is  no 
doubt  much  force  in  the  argument  that  you  cannot 
fight  hostile  tariffs  unless  you  have  weapons  in  the 
shape  of  import  duties  to  put  on  or  to  take  off ; but  it 
is  child's  play  to  propose  retaliation  on  principles  of 
limited  liability.  War  is  not  made,  whether  a war  of 
tariffs  or  a war  of  campaigns,  on  limited  liability 
principles.  If  Lord  Salisbury  really  meant  retalia- 
tion, he  would  not  limit  his  retort  against  the  McKin- 


ley tariff  to  a trumpery  duty  on  a few  miserable  man- 
ufactures. He  would,  if  he  meant  business,  propose 
an  import  duty  on  American  cereals  and  on  American 
cotton.  He  says  that  this  is  impossible.  If  so,  he 
will  do  well  to  cease  talking  of  retaliation  or  a war  of 
tariffs  until  he  is  in  a position  to  make  war  all  round. 

The  bluff  about  Ulster  is  equally  silly. 
rigcan!'r  The  majority  of  the  people  of  Ulster  are 

Roman  Catholics.  The  majority  of  the 
members  for  Ulster — outside  counties  Antrim  and 
Down — are  Home  Rulers,  and  there  is  as  much 
chance  of  Ulster  as  a whole  taking  the  field  against  a 
Home  Rule  Parliament  as  there  is  of  Mayo  or  Kerry 
rising  in  revolt  against  Dublin.  We  do  not  for  a 
moment  deny  that  Antrim  and  Down,  or  to  put  it 
differently,  that  Belfast  and  the  appurtenances  thereof, 
may  imitate  the  example  of  the  Parisians  of  the  Com- 
mune, and  rebel  against  the  authority  of  a Dublin 
Parliament.  We  remember  an  interesting  talk  with 
the  late  Dr.  Hann  a in  his  vestry  at  Belfast  some  four  or 
five  years  ago  on  this  very  subject.  It  waa  remarked  to 
him,  “ You  say  you  mean  to  fight ; well  and  good. 
Fight ! But  if  you  really  mean  to  fight,  you  can  get 
what  you  want  without  bloodshed  if  you  will  take 
steps  that  will  prove  you  mean  what  yon  say.” 
“What  steps?"  said  Dr.  Hanna.  “Delimit  your 
frontier  and  begin  to  enroll  your  armv  of  defense  ! 
Until  you  do  these  things  we  shall  not  believe  you 
are  in  earnest.  If  you  delimit  your  frontier  and  enroll 
your  volunteers  you  can  draw  your  frontier  wherever 
you  like : but  if  you  won't,  then  Mr.  Parnell  will 
draw  the  frontier  where  he  pleases,  and  that  will 
not  exclude  Belfast.”  Dr.  Hanna  looked  grave  for  a 
moment,  and  then  he  said  : “ No,  it  will  never  come 
to  that.  I don't  believe  Englishmen  'will  ever  desert 
their  loyal  fellow-citizens  in  the  North  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  a majority.  But  if  it  should  ever  come 
to  pass  that  that  great  betrayal  was  consummated, 
then  I would  never  be  a party  to  cutting  the  North 
off  from  the  rest  of  Ireland.  Protestants  are  living 
all  over  the  land.  Never  would  I consent  to  sever 
my  co-religionists  in  the  South  and  West  from  the 
only  solid  security  that  would  then  be  left  for  their 
religion  and  their  liberty.  We  shall  hold  together  if 
the  worst  comes." 

It  interests  us  curiously  in  America  to  note 
^Topics,  the  sort  of  topics  that  occupy  the  British 

mind.  After  the  speculations  as  to  the  disso- 
lution, the  subjects  that  have  engrossed  pnblic 
attention  in  England  have  been  the  “ hocussing”  of 
Ormc.  the  Duke  of  Westminster’s  horse,  which  was 
first  favorite  for  the  Derby,  and  the  trial  and  execu- 
tion of  Deeming.  Racehorses  are  the  modem  English 
substitutes  for  the  dice  with  which  gamblers  in  other 
lands  have  won  and  lost  their  money,  and  the  {Mason- 
ing of  Orme  was  merely  a surreptitious  attempt  to 
load  the  dice.  The  case  of  Deeming  was  another  and 
much  more  serious  affair.  The  sensational  nature  of 
his  crimes  created  an  excitement  in  Melbourne  which 
was  by  no  means  calculated  to  conduce  to  a calm  and 
dispassionate  consideration  of  the  case  urged  by  his 
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counsel,  and  even  in  Mdbotirne  by  this  time  there  is 
probably  an  nneasv  conviction  that  the  man  was  more 
or  leas  a homicidal  lunatic.  His  counsel’s  plea  of 
instinctive  and  hereditary  criminality  set-ms  to  have 
been  only  too  well  justified  by  the  facts : and  in  a 
more  scientific  age  the  hanging  of  Deeming  may  be- 
come the  stock  illustration  of  the  judicial  crimes  of 
an  unscientific  era.  All  that  can  be  said,  however,  is 
that  when  homicidal  lunacy,  such  as  this  fearful  ex- 
ample, rises  to  a certain  iritch  of  sensational  horror, 
the  community  itself  becomes  subject  to  a tempo- 
rary spasm  of  homicidal  frenzy  which  can  only  be 
appeased  by  the  blood  of  the  original  lunatic. 


portant  part  in  fostering  national  unity,  for  German 
music  was  always  free  from  the  particnlarist  taint.  His 
Hamburg  organ  has  excited  the  wrath  of  the  official 
press  by  declaring  that  Italy's  adhesion  to  the  Triple 
Alliance  was  dependent  upon  England’s  influence  and 
England's  implied  promise  to  protect  her  coasts  with 
its  fleet,  and  that  the  chief  object  of  German  diplo- 
macy must  be  to  promote  an  understanding  with 
Russia,  and  to  secure  the  hearty  alliance  of  Italy 
against  the  inevitable  war  with  France.  In  a con- 
versation published  in  the  London  Speaker.  Bismarrk 
declared  that  Germany  would  never  strike  the  first 
blow  ; the  attack  would  have  to  come  from  France. 


COUNT  HEKBKKT  BISMARCK  AND  HIS  BETROTHED.  COUNTESS  MARGARET  HOVOS. 


me  The  German  Emperor  has  been  making  a 
»*"«**  tour  in  West  Prussia  and  Pomerania,  visiting 
Htelten  and  Dim  trie,  anil  making  speeches 
which  Enrols*  could  hear  without  a slics-k  to  sui>er- 
sensitive  nerves.  The  Education  bill  has  lieeri  dropped, 
in  deference  to  the  vehement  opposition  which  it  ex- 
cited, and  Wilhelm  Imperator  Rex  has  tele-graphed 
his  congratulations  to  Count  Herliert  Bismarck  on 
his  la-trotlial  to  Counteas  Margaret  Hoyoa,  who, 
although  not  the  first  love,  will  be  the  first  wife  of 
the  heir  to  the  Bismarck  dynasty.  This  incident  has 
set  tongues  wagging  as  to  the  chances  of  a reconcilia- 
tion between  the  old  Chancellor  and  the  young 
Emperor.  Bismarck  himself  has  been  making  a 
speech  in  which  he  told  the  Dresden  Singing  Club 
that  the  latent  fire  of  German  nnitv  was  kept  alive  by 
German  science,  German  jsietry.  and,  last  not  least, 
German  song.  The  Singing  Club  played  thus  an  im- 


He  emphatically  declared  that  if  Russia  were  at  Con- 
stantinople it  possibly  would  be  “ a real  relief  to  our 
eastern  frontier,”  and  that  England  being  in  Egypt 
should  stay  there. 

The  British  Such  a remark  from  such  a man  naturally 
Grasp  an  makes  one  reflect  upon  the  possible  eonse- 
quences  of  the  Liberal  victory  at  the  polls 
on  the  future  of  the  Nile  Valley.  There  are  some 
who  imagine,  from  various  ill-considered  utterances, 
that  when  Mr.  Gladstone  reoccnpies  Downing  street 
Englnnd  will  evacuate  Egypt.  England  will  make  no 
such  mistake.  The  English  occupation  is  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's own  handiwork.  Sir  Evelyn  Baring,  who  has 
lieen  raised  to  the  peerage  in  recognition  of  his  mani- 
fold sendees  at  Cairo,  is  an  old  Whig  diplomatist, 
and  the  redemption  of  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs  from 
misrule  and  oppression  is  the  one  Irit  of  work  abroad 
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upon  which  the  Liberal  party  can  honestly  pride 
itself.  As  it  has  to  liear  the  •responsibility  for  the 
carnage  of  Tel-el-Kebir  and  the  Sondan.  it  would 
simply  not  dare  to  sanction  so  great  a betrayal  of 


SIR  EVELYN  BARING, 

Recently  Created  a Peer  of  England. 

trust  as  would  be  the  evacuation  of  Egypt.  Lord 
Rosebery  will  l)e  at  the  Foreign  Office,  and  Sir  W. 
Harcourt  and  Mr.  Labouchere  will  have  to  keep  si- 
lence. So  far  as  British  imperial  interests  are  con- 
cerned in  almost  every  part  of  the  world,  there  are 
few  well-informed  Liberals-— even  on  the  front  oppo- 
sition bench — who  would  not  admit  in  their  candid 
moments  that  a change  of  ministry  would  be  a change 
for  the  worse.  But  although  that  is  admitted,  it  is 
absurd  to  assume  that  it  will  lie  so  much  worse  as  to 
entail  a scuttle  policy  in  Egypt.  Novemlicr  is  not 
so  bright  as  June,  but  even  in  November  the  sun  is 
still  in  the  sky. 


Representatives  from  two  British  colonies 
itparaUtti  visited  London  last  month  with  very  dif- 
ferent petitions.  Deputations  for  and 
against  the  demand  that  the  elected  representatives  of 
40,000  whites  in  Natal  should  practically  be  invested 
with  sovereign  power  over  the  600.000  blacks  in  the 
midst  of  whom  they  have  settled,  have  put  their 
views  before  the  Colonial  Office,  but  they  have  ob- 
tained a scant  hearing  from  the  British  public,  while 
opinion  seems  to  lx*  too  evenly  balanced  in  Natal  to 
justify  the  Home  Government  in  reopening  the 
question.  The  other  deputation  came  from  the  strong 
and  active  party  which  seeks  to  split  up  Queensland 
into  three  separate  colonies.  Mr.  Archer  and  Mr. 
Fergussou,  deputed  by  the  Central  Queensland  League, 
pleaded  their  cause  before  Lord  Knntsford.  The  Co- 
lonial Secretary  gave  them  cold  comfort.  He  preferred 
to  see  Queensland  dealt  with  on  Home  Rule  or  Cana- 
dian principles  rather  than  on  those  of  the  Separatists. 
He  postponed  any  decision  until  it  was  seen  whether 
the  present  Queensland  Parliament  could  come  to 
some  arrangement  by  which  the  huge  colony  could  be 
supplied  with  what  may  be  called  three  provincial 
legislatures  within  one  indivisible  Queensland,  So  the 
matter  stands  over  for  a time. 

Races  The  real  difficulties  in  Queensland  are,  first, 
in  the  climate,  which  is  tropical ; secondly,  its 
Australia.  are(1  wliich  is  almost  continental,  being 
three  times  tin*  size  of  France ; and,  third,  its  [xipu- 
lation,  which  is  far  Mow  one  million.  Nothing  can 
mend  its  climate,  and  it  is  this  fact  which  lias  driven 
Sir  S.  Griffiths  reluctantly  to  acquiesce  in  the  revival 
of  the  importation  of  South  Sea  Islanders.  The  res- 
toration of  the  slave  trade  under  the  British  flag,  as 
the  French  journalists  spitefully  describe  it.  has 
excited  much  indignation  in  London.  Protests  have 
lieen  made  in  Parliament  and  in  the  press,  but  the 
British  government  will  not  interfere.  The  regula- 
tions under  which  blackhirding  is  to  be  carried  on  in 
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THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 


the  future  are  far  from  satisfying  to  those  who  know 
the  hideous  abuses  which  prevailed  under  similar 
regulations  in  the  past.  Instead  of  licensing  private 
labor  vessels  and  putting  on  board  an  inefficient  labor 
agent,  it  would  have  been  much  more  satisfactory  if 
the  whole  traffic  had  been  directly  undertaken  by  the 
Government  As  Bergen  and  Gothenburg  have  rec- 
ognized that  the  supply  of  alcohol  is  too  dangerous 
to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  private  traders,  so  Queens- 
land, if  it  must  have1'  Kanakas,"  should  have  under- 
taken the  task  of  recruiting  them  as  a branch  of  the 
public  service  which  can  only  be  safely  entrusted  to 
a government  department  none  of  whose  members 
would  have  any  personal  interest  in  evading  or  strain- 
ing the  law. 

mag.  Much  more  satisfactory  than  the  decision 
SttthmenU  of  the  northern  colony  to  resort  to  “ black- 
l"  ylct°rla-  binling”  in  order  to  secure  lalxtrers  for 
its  sugar  plantations,  is  the  ministerial  programme 
laid  before  the  fifteenth  Victorian  Parliament,  which 
was  opened  on  May  11th.  The  Victorian  adminis- 
tration proposes  to  grapple  boldly  with  one  of  the 
most  pressing  social  problems  of  our  time.  It  will 
introduce  a bill  to  prevent  strikes  and  lock-outs  by 
establishing  courts  of  conciliation  for  the  settlement 
of  trade  disputes,  and  it  will  legislate  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  village  settlements.  The  provisions  of 
the  latter  bill  are  very  interesting,  and  as  the  Victor- 
ian example  is  likely  to  be  followed  elsewhere,  the 
Tima  summary  of  its  provisions  will  be  of  general  in- 
terest : The  government  will  not  only  utilize  the  State 
territory,  but  will  purchase  land  in  suitable  situations 
from  private  owners,  the  purchase  money  being  paid 
in  government  bonds.  The  government  expect  to 
get  at  a reasonable  rate  such  land  as  they  may  have  to 
buy.  as  they  calculate  that  there  will  be  a good  deal  of 
competition  amongst  landowners  anxious  to  sell  their 
property.  The  areas  alloted  to  each  settler  will  be  of 
small  extent,  and  a house  will  be  placed  on  each  at 
the  government  expense,  the  preference  being  given 
to  married  men  in  the  selection  of  the  settlers.  The 
latter  will  pay  interest  on  the  price  of  the  land  and 
building  at  the  rate  of  8 per  cent,  for  thirty  years, 
and  as  the  Treasury  bonds  are  to  have  a currency  of 
thirty-three  years  the  money  will  be  returned  before 
the  debt  is  redeemed,  the  State  being  a slight  gainer 
in  the  matter  of  interest.  Before  the  twentieth  cent- 
ury has  dawned,  it  may  be  universally  admitted  that 
the  task  of  getting  the  people  planted  out  upon  the 
land  is  one  of  the  first  duties  of  the  modern  statesman. 

In  England  that  fact  is  now  only  dimly 
Want'd  far  perceived.  The  Small  Holdings  act  is  an 

tc'Jarm  illustration  that  light  is  breaking  through 

the  darkness  that  prevailed  a short  time 
ago,  but  the  most  promising  symptom  is  the  farm 
colony  which  the  Salvation  Army  has  established  at 
Hadleigh.  The  experiment  of  applying  the  surplus 
labor  of  great  cities  to  use  the  refuse  of  civilization  in 
restoring  fertility  to  the  laud  has  never  been  under- 
taken with  more  hearty  resolve  to  do  the  best  that 
can  be  done,  or  with  better  prospects  of  success. 


Before  the  new  Parliament  is  dissolved  similar  colo- 
nies should  be  established  in  the  neighborhood  of  every 
large  town.  The  Hadleigh  colony  is  the  germ  of  s 
great  transformation.  All  who  inspect  it  return  de- 
lighted, and  it  will  be  a national  scandal  if  so  promis- 
ing an  experiment  is  starved  for  want  of  the  funds 
with  which  alone  it  can  > e established  on  a perma- 
nent basis.  The  appeal,  which  has  been  signed  bv  men 
of  the  most  diverse  political  and  religious  views,  will, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  bring  in  promptly  the  necessary 
£25,000.  If  five  thousand  persons  or  congregations 
would  undertake  to  contribute  £5  per  annum  for  the 
next  five  years  a great  difficulty  would  be  cleared  out 
of  the  way.  It  is  easy  to  talk  of  social  regeneration. 
But  when  a brave  attempt  is  made  to  bring  it  about 
there  ought  not  to  be  any  trouble  in  securing  the  nec- 
essary financial  support.  A little  help  from  America 
would  be  a gracious  recognition  of  a good  work. 

It  is  true  that  the  claims  for  subscriptions 
WaMni  are  innumerable,  but  every  week  wills  are 

proved  which  show  that  enormous  fortunes 
are  being  accumulated  by  men  every  one  of  whom 
ought  to  regard  himself  as  a steward,  entrusted  with 
the  administration  of  his  wealth  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind.  But  it  is  not  only  millionaires  who  forget 
this.  The  working  classes,  if  they  cared  to  do  it, 
could  raise  all  the  funds  necessary  for  the  ameliora- 
tion of  their  own  condition.  In  Durham,  this  year, 
the  miners  rightly  or  wrongly  have  sacrificed  three 
million  sterling  of  their  own  and  other  people's 
money  in  a trade  dispute  which  might  have  been  set- 
tled without  the  loss  of  *a  day's  work,  if  the  counsel* 
which  Bishop  Weetcott  is  now  urging  at  the  eleventh 
hour  had  been  listened  ta  at  the  first.  When  work- 
men can  sacrifice  millions  for  sheer  obstinacy,  it  is 
evident  they  could  easily  raise  thousands  for  such  a 
worthy  object  as  the  restoration  of  the  people  to  the 
land.  The’ widespread  misery  of  the  famine  which 
the  Durham  strike  has  inflicted  will  not  have  been 
useless  if  it  drives  into  the  hearts  and  brains  of 
workers  a sense  of  the  enormous  power  which  can  be 
wielded  by  associated  labor. 

Tht  Hurrt  Nature  has  been  unwontedly  rude  this  year. 

cant  in  Our  Mississippi  valley  floods  and  tornadoes 
iUmritiu$.  |lave  gaj.rificed  many  lives  and  much  prop- 
erty. But  the  tropical  islands  witness  storms  such 
as  this  country  never  knows.  The  island  of  Mauri- 
tius was  visited  by  a hurricane  which  on  April  2# 
blew  down  one-third  of  the  capital.  Port  Louis,  killed 
1,200  people,  and  destroyed  one-half  the  sugar  crop. 
The  velocity  of  the  wind  is  said  to  have  been  120  miles 
an  hour,  and  the  Royal  College,  together  with  twenty- 
four  churches  and  chapels,  went  down  before  it  as  if 
they  had  been  castles  of  card*.  The  Lord  Mayor  of 
London  issued  an  appeal  for  help,  which  shows  the 
advantage  of  sensation.  He  wouldido  nothing  for  the 
Cleveland  iron  workers,  who  were  starving  because 
of  the  Durham  strike,  whereas  one-half  the  suffering, 
if  accompanied  by  some  picturesque  or  gruesome  sen- 
sation, would  have  led  to  a Mansion  House  fund  being 
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opened  in  twenty-four  hours.  Great  is  the  power  of 
imagination,  even  with  Lord  Mayors. 

Tkt  New  ®8nor  Rndini,  who  was  believed  to  have  a 
Mriitry  in  working  majority  of  twenty-five  in  the 
Italian  Chamber,  was  rudely  undeceived  on 
May  ft.  when  his  statement  of  his  financial  programme 
was  immediately  followed  by  a rejection  of  a vote  of 
confidence  by  193  to  189.  Signor  Giolitti,  who  led 


SIONOR  Q10LITT1,  ITALIAN  PREMIER. 


the  attack,  and  who  has  been  installed  as  Prime  Min- 
ister in  the  place  of  Signor  Rndini,  will  not  find  it  a 
bed  of  roses.  He  will  not  alter  the  vote  for  the  War 
Department  as  fixed  by  his  predecessor.  He  remains 
faithful  to  the  policy  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  How 
he  is  to  choke  the  deficit,  which  came  to  nearly  two 
millions  even  after  Budini’s  proposed  economies  on 
one  hand  and  his  match  tax  on  the  other,  remains  to 
be  seen.  The  new  Left  Center  or  Whig  Ministry  has 
no  sovereign  specific  for  getting  blood  out  of  a stone, 


or  increased  revenue  out  of  the  Italian  taxpayers, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  it  may  be  a united 
ministry,  and  that  Italy  may  be  spared  a rerival  of 
the  scandal  of  seeing  a Nicotera  intriguing  against 
his  colleagues,  and  ultimately  bringing  them  to  their 
doom. 

Thn  End  of  In  P™1®®  there  has  been  no  sensational 

tho  French  event.  Two  very  significant  straws,  how- 

donarchy.  ever  8ylow  ^e  way  the  wind  is  blowing  in 
two  opposite  quarters.  M.  de  Mnn,  the  Bayard  of 
the  French  Royalist  party,  has  laid  down  his  arms. 
He  was  a Catholic  first  and  a Royalist  afterward, 
and  the  Pope  having  ordered  that  the  Republic  is  to 
be  accepted,  M.  de  Mun  accepts  it  accordingly.  M. 
de  Mun's  submission  is  equivalent  to  a formal  regis- 
trar’s certificate  of  the  death  and  burial  of  the  French 
monarchy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  successes  of  the 
Republicans  at  the  communal  elections  are  very  nota- 
ble. They  have  gained  a majority  in  2,586  councils, 
making  their  total  21,000,  against  11,000  Reaction- 
aries. The  Socialists  have  their  share  in  this  victory.  In 
twenty-six  towns  they  claim  to  have  returned  majori- 
ties which  give  them  the  control  of  the  whole  council. 
Altogether  63ft  Socialists  are  said  to  have  been  elected. 
It  is  too  soon  as  yet  to  attempt  to  appreciate  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  electoral  victory.  S<x-ialism  is  snch 
an  indeterminate  word  that  it  can  only  be  interpreted 
when  Socialists  put  it  in  practice. 

London  Rosebery  is  retiring  from  the  chair- 

Coundi  and  manship  of  the  London  Conncil,  as  he  is 

*aytt.  likely  to  be  wanted  at  the  Foreign  Office  of 
the  new  administration.  Mr.  John  Hutton  will  suc- 
ceed him  in  the  chair,  while  Mr.  Alderman  Hoare,  an 
ex-Moderate,  will  take  the  deputy  chair,  which  this 
arrangement  will  vacate.  The  Council  have  refused 
to  constitute  a cabinet  for  the  management  of  its 
business,  preferring  to  strengthen  slightly  the  Gen- 
eral Purposes  Committee.  It  debated  at  length  and 
ultimately  carried  Mr.  John  Bums'  resolution  as 
amended  by  Sir  Thomas  Farrer,  which  declares  that 
all  contractors  are  to  be  compelled  to  sign  a declara- 
tion that  they  pay  the  trade-union  rate  of  wages,  and 
observe  the  hours  of  labor  and  conditions  recognized 
by  the  trades  unions  in  the  place  or  places  where  the 
contract  is  to  be  executed.  Mr.  Bums  wanted  to  en- 
force London  trades-union  rates,  but  he  was  defeated 
by  Sir  Thomas  Farrer,  who  carried  his  amendment  by 
sixty  to  fifty.  In  this  connection,  note  that  Mr.  W. 
Mather,  a Lancashire  ironmaster,  has  proposed  to 
leave  the  whole  regulation  of  honra  of  labor  to  the 
local  trades  unions,  the  employer  merely  being 
allowed  a right  to  make  representations,  but  not  to 
vote  on  a question  on  which,  in  many  phases,  he  must 
be  better  informed  than  any  of  his  workmen. 
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Thomas  Nast,  the  Veteran  Cartoonist. 

IT  has  now  been  some  twenty-eight  yeans  since  Thomas 
Nast  contributed  to  Harper's  Weekly  that  wonder- 
fully impressive  cartoon,  almost  his  first,  which  showed 
the  paves  <,f  “ Union  heroes,  who  fell  in  a useless  War.” 
Appearing  in  that  most  discouraged  of  moments,  on  the 
eve  of  the  Republican  Convention  which  nominated  Lin- 
coln, one  could  scarcely  be  too  rash  in  assigning  great 
and  serious  influence  in  quickening  the  Northern  cause  to 
this  maiden  effort  of  the  young  cartoonist,  then  in  his 
twenty-fourth  year.  Ever  since  that  memorable  first  ap- 
pearance Nast  has  been  generally  recognised  as  the  fore- 
most of  American  cartoonists. 


MK.  THOMAS  NAST. 


The  Tammany  Tiger,  the  Democratic  Donkey,  and  the 
Republican  Elephant  were  bom  to  the  world  through  his 
prolific  genius. 

But  while  great  as  an  artist  in  his  especial  line.  Nast 
will  without  doubt  live  in  history  more  particularly  be- 
cause of  the  seriousness  and  conscientiousness  which  char- 
acterizes his  work.  It  was  nut  the  bought  product  of  a 
skillful  caricaturist  merely  which  shamed  the  doubting 
Unionists  iu  t>4,  and  which,  ten  years  later,  did  such  a me 
ble  devoir  in  aiding  to  defeat  the  notorious  “Tweed  (lung ; ” 
it  was,  in  addition,  the  firm  conviction  and  unwaver- 
ing principle  of  Thomas  Nast  himself  which  shone  through 
and  inspired  his  drawings,  which  always  put  him  in  the 
service  of  the  right  cause,  as  be  might  judge  it,  and  against 
the  wrong  and  dishonest  cause. 

An  example  of  this  was  Mr.  Nast’s  invariable  refusal  to 
caricature  General  Grunt,  and  his  bitter,  undaunted  pur- 
suit and  persecution  of  the  political  parasites  preying  on 
New  York. 

Mr.  Nust  is  best  known  and  reiiiemls-red  by  Ins  work 
on  Harper's  Weekly  during  the  first  part  of  his  career  as 


a cartoonist.  Of  late  years  he  has  lived  rather  quietly  at 
Morristown,  N.  J.,  and  has  not  been  seen  much  in  the 
periodicals,  though  now  and  then  a drawing  has  api»-and 
in  Truth  and  the  Illustrated  American.  But  Mr.  Nust  is 
little  over  fifty  years  of  age  and  is  hence  really  still  in  the 
prime  of  his  life.  He  has  varied  his  newspaper  work  by 
lecturing  tours,  which  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  display 
on  the  stage  his  wonderful  facility  with  the  pen  and 
brush.  For  Mr.  Nast  is  not  only  a caricaturist.  His  work 
in  oils  is  considered  exceedingly  fine  by  many  critics. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  the  celebrated  cartoonist 
longs  for  more  worlds  to  conquer  while  yet  in  the  vigorous 
years  of  his  life.  He  lias  challenged  the  attention  of  the 
public  anew  by  becoming  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
.Vnc  York  Gazette,  which  will  henceforth  be  the  medium 
of  his  very  well-defined  views  on  politics  and  the  world  in 
general.  The  first  numbers  of  the  new  periiidical  show 
several  cartoons  by  the  veteran,  and  this  feature  of  the 
Gazette  will  be  entirely  recruited  from  his  work. 

Among  the  English  cartoons  of  the  month  not  the  least 
effective,  though  very  simple  in  detail,  is  that  from  Judy, 
representing  Mr.  Gladstone  as  the  Sphinx,  inscrutable  as  to 
the  “ Whispered  Question"  mient  his  Home  Rule  policy. 
Another  Sphinx  subject  is  well  worked  up  in  the  Herman 
cart  ism,  which  has  the  fabled  monster  spuruing  the 
Frenchman  with  its  lack  leg  while  it  smiles  with  playful 
dalliance  on  the  British  Tar  in  the  foreground.  The  ex- 
pression of  the  old  Tar,  as  he  caresses  the  creature  and 
toys  with  its  necklace,  is  expressive  of  the  very  character- 
istic German  dryness  of  humor.  To  return  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, we  find  him  in  another  ludicrous  cartoon— that  one 
entitled  ••  Deserted  1”  from  Moonshine,  in  which  he  a 
ambling  heartlessly  away,  leaving  the  elderly  and  “ pro- 
gressive" looking  female,  “Woman's  Suffrage."  to  what 
ills  may  beset  her.  A well  conceived  cartoon  is  that 
showing  King  Humbert,  of  Italy,  as  a blind  man.  being 
distractedly  pulled  in  various  ways  by  his  three  guiding 
dogs— Ruilini,  Giolitti  and  Crisjrf.  This  is  a French  car- 
toon. and  near  it  is  a larger  scene  from  II  l\tpagrlb>, 
which  1ms  John  Bull  as  an  octopus  which  the  various 
European  powers  are  in  vain  trying  to  detach  from  its 
manifold  hold  on  the  Sphinx,  stauding  for  Egypt.  A dif- 
ferent subject  from  any  of  these  is  hit  at  in  the  cartoon 
which  Her  Wall  re  Jacob  has  on  the  eight-hours  agitation. 
The  cartoonist  conceives  the  demand  for  the  eight-hour 
day  as  a railroad  train  confronted  by  the  determined 
bull,  " Capital,"  and  encourages  the  labor  party  with  the 
exhortatory  title,  “Full  Steam  Ahead!" 

On  our  own  side  of  the  water  we  find  a striking  cari- 
cature of  the  Pacific  Coast  Chinese  problem.  The  Sac 
Francisco  H us/)  represents  California  as  a beautiful 
maiden,  “The  Modern  Andromeda.’  chained  to  the  dark 
rock  of  “New  England  Bigotry,"  while  a gruesome  dragon, 
with  the  face  of  the  Mongolian,  comes  up  " out  of  China 
’crosst  the  sea  ” to  devour  the  despairing  female.  Kepp- 
ler's  cartoon  on  the  Democratic  political  situation  gives 
ns  the  band  of  “ possible  ” presidential  candidates,  bow- 
ing with  ultra  politeness  to  Mr.  Cleveland  before  the 
steps  of  the  convention  building,  with  the  considerate 
remark,  “ Aprfs  vous.  Monsieur  Cleveland!  ” Mr.  Kepp- 
ler's  inimitable  touch  in  posing  his  figures  has  rarely 
shown  to  better  advantage. 
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In  Canada  the  irrepressible  Mr.  Bengnugh  has  a fling  at 
the  dilatory  tactic*  of  the  Home  Government  in  the  mat- 
ter of  establishing  discriminating  duties  in  favor  of  the 
colonies.  The  Canadian  Mr.  Foster  at  Mr.  Bull’s  door  is 
warned  by  Footman  Salisbury  that  if  such  is  Mr.  Foster’s 
mission  he  had  os  well  be  seated  for  “a  couple  of  cent- 
uries. ” 


" HE'S  ALL  RIGHT." 
From  Puck,  June  8,  1802. 


From  Ac  n*  Forfr  Gazette,  June  11,  Ifl'C. 


THE  SILVER  DELUGE. 
From  Life,  Jnne  9.  IW2. 
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EM  GLAND 


THE  MODERN  ANDROMEDA. 
From  Wautp  ( San  Franclaco),  May  24,  lrtfci. 


A REPTILE  THAT  MUST  BE  SLAIN. 
From  Grip  (Toronto),  May  28, 1HH2. 


SALISBURY  8 SOLO. 

From  Grip  (.Toronto),  June  4,  1802. 
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A DISTANT  PROSPECT. 

Sai.vbbuby  (the  footman)  : "Were  you  waiting  to  see  Mr.  Bull, 
sir  ? w . 

Mil.  Fobtkr  {from  Canada) : “ Yea  ; I'm  waiting  tiU  he  get*  ready 
to  discusa  Discriminating  Duties  in  favor  of  the  Colonies. 

Hai.ihhuky  : “ In  that  case,  sir.  you  had  better  bo  seated.  You  will 
probably  have  to  wait  a couple  or  centuries.” — From  (trip  (Toronto), 
April  3).  1HP2 


DESERTED  1 

Prom  Moon*h  in*  (Ix»ndon).  Mnv  > . 130 


T1IE  IRISH  SCHOOLMASTER -AND  HIS  PUPIL. 
From  3ioon*kine  (.London),  May  £1, 


THE  WHISPERED  QUESTION. 

(With  apologies  to  Mr.  J.  R.  Weguelin.) 

“ Can't  you  teU  us  what  your  Home  Rule  really  is  ? M 
From  Judy  (London).  May  U,  IMG 


A STUDY  IN  BLACK  AND  WHITE. 

Sam  Griffith  (preparing  to  go  on):  " Well,  if  they  don  t hkrt> 
black  wide.  I can  keep  the  white  aide  toward  the  audience ' rT'c 
the  Sydiuy  BulUtin , April  2,  lHtti. 


Till*  octopua  will  ran^ie  ns  a groat  deal  of  trouble  if  wo  have*  to  take  it  away  from  what  it  has  seized  upon 
From  II  PafKtynllo  ( Romcj,  May  7.  IrttJ. 


Poor  blind  man  - When*  will  they  lead  him  t 
Prom  La  Silhouette  v Paris).  May  15,  1M£. 


FULL  STEAM  AHEAD  T 
From  Der  Wahre  Jacob.  April  3U,  lHKi. 
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May  16. — Mr.  M.  J.  Foster  inaugurated  Governor  of 

Louisiana Mon*  levees  on  the  Mississippi  river  give 

way,  causing  much  destruction Funeral  services  over 

the  body  of  Senator  Barbour,  of  Virginia,  held  in  the  Sen- 
ate ( 'hainber — Germany  decides  to  tAke  part  in  the  In- 
ternational Silver  Conference.... The  American  Library 


MR.  CHARLES  W.  JOHNSON, 

Secretary  Minneapolis  Republican  Convention.  1H1C. 

Association  begins  its  annual  convention  at  Lakewood, 

N.  J In  the  British  Parliament.  Sir  Win.  Vernon  Har- 

court  attacks  Mr.  Goshen's  financial  proposals Granite 

workers  throughout  the  towns  and  cities  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi river  go  on  strike. 

May  17.— It  is  announced  that  Tricoupis  will  have  a 
majority  of  three-fourths  of  the  members  of  the  Greek 

Boule The  Newfoundland  government  decides  to  give 

< 'atuida  access  to  bait,  and  to  remove  the  discriminating 
duties  on  Canadian  products The  Congress  of  the  Na- 
tional Art  Association  opens  in  Washington At  the 

first  meeting  of  the  Woman’s  Ialieral  Federation  of  Eng- 
land Lady  Carlisle  moves  a resolution  instructing  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  to  promote  the  parliamentary  enfran- 
chisement of  women:  the  resolution  carried. 

May  1R.— Lord  Salisbury,  in  a political  speech  at  Hast- 
ings says  that  English  free  traders  have  gone  too  far 

About 'twenty  lives  lost  and  property  to  the  value  of 
$1, iiOO.OOO  destroyed  by  a flood  at  Sioux  City.  Iowa. . . . 
Prof.  .T.  G.  Srhuruinn  elected  President  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, to  sucos-d  President  C.  K.  Adams,  resigned.... 
Association  of  American  Authors  formed  in  New  York 

City. 


May  19. — A bill  exempting  vessels  from  the  obligations 
of  ]>aying  State  pilotage  fees  j miss*  si  by  the  United  States 

Senate In  the  British  House  of  Commons  Mr.  Balfour 

moves  the  second  reading  of  the  Irish  Local  Government 
bill. 

May  20. — President  Harrison  announces  a reciprocity 
arrangement  with  Guatemala  to  take  effect  May  ;»». . . . 
Spain  removes  the  prohibition  on  the  importation  of 
American  pork. 

May  21. — Wreck  of  the  Brazilian  ironclad  Solimoe®  ; 
over  100  lives  lost. 

May  32. — 100  arrests  for  violation  of  the  New  York  Ex- 
cise laws The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  on  the  way 

to  attend  the  golden  wedding  of  the  King  and  Queen  </ 
Denmark. . .Deeming,  the  murderer,  executed  in  Australia. 

May  23.— Twenty -eight  changes  in  the  confession  of 
faith  presented  by  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly, 
in  session  at  Portland.  Ore.... Coro,  Venezuela,  captured 
by  the  Revolutionists Fresh  unti-Christian  disturb- 
ances occur  in  Manchu,  China The  celebration  of  the 

fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Denmark 
commences  at  Copenhagen. 

May  24.— The  Irish  Local  Government  bill  pane*  its 
second  reading  in  the  British  House  of  Commons  by  a vote 
of  330  to  247. . . .The  titles,  Duke,  of  York.  Earl  of  Inver- 
ness and  Baron  Killarney  conferred  on  Prince  George  of 
Wales.... The  resolution  of  the  Belgian  Parliament  pro- 
viding for  a revision  of  the  cjmstitution.  approved  by 

King  Leopold Seftor  Romero,  Mexican  Minister  to  the 

United  States,  appointed  by  President  Diaz  Minister  of 
Finance. ..  .Methodist  General  Conference,  in  session  at 


SENATOR  EPPA  HUNTON,  OF  VIRGINIA. 
Appointed  May  28  to  succeed  the  late  Senator  Barbour. 

Omaha,  decide  against  the  admission  of  women  as  lay 
delegates. 

May  25. — 1 The  Italian  Premier,  Signor  Giolitti.  presents 
to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  the  programme  of  the  new 
ministry.... The  trial  of  Professor  Charles  A.  Briggs 
opened  in  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly,  in  s«*auo 
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at  Portland,  Ore.... The  Methodist  General  Conference, 
in  session  at  Omaha,  declare  in  favor  of  equal  lay  and 

ministerial  representation The  silver  anniversary  of 

Nebraska  celebrated  at  Lincoln. . .The  American  Fisheries 

Society  begins  its  annual  session  in  New  York Queen 

Victoria's  birthday  celebrated  in  London  by  a grand 

parade Signor  Giolitti  laid  before  the  Italian  Chamber 

the  programme  of  his  ministry  ; reforms  in  all  branches 
of  the  service  promised. 

May  26. — Senator  Stewart’s  bill,  providing  for  the  free 
coinage  of  silver,  taken  up  in  the  Senate,  by  a vote  of  28 
to  8. . . .The  House  of  Representatives  adopts  a provision 
for  dosing  the  government  World’s  Fair  exhibit  on  Sun- 
day  Dr.  Parlchurst’s  method  in  fighting  crime  in  the 

city  of  New  Y ork  indorsed  by  a large  mass  meeting  held 
in  Cooper  Institute The  Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies 


Queen  of  Denmnrk Ninety-one  arrests  made  in  New 

York  City  for  violation  of  the*  Excise  law. 

Mav  MO. — Decoration  Dav  generally  observed  through- 
out tne  United  States — President  Harrison  takes  part  in 
the  ceremonies  at  the  unveiling  of  the  Soldiers'  Monu- 
ment in  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

May  31.— The  anti-Hill  faction  of  the  Democratic  party 
in  New  York  meet  in  convention  at  Syracuse  and  elect 
a couteetingdelegation  to  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention  The  Briggs  heresy  cast'  is  remanded  by  the 

Presbyterian  General  Assembly  to  the  New  York  Presby- 
tery for  trial,  and  adjourns In  the  Senate,  Senator 

Sherman  makes  a strong  speech  on  the  Stewart  Silver 
bill. 

June  1.— The  miners’  strike  at  Durham.  England,  comes 
to  an  end. 


KINO  CHRISTIAN  IX  AND  gl 
Who  Celebrated  on  May  5 

passed  by  a small  majority  a vote  of  confidence  in  the 

Giolitti  ministry The  street  car  strike  in  New  Orleans 

comes  to  an  end  ; the  strikers  gain  their  demands. 

May  27. — Italian  and  Portuguese  Cabinets  resign  ; the 

resignation  of  the  Italian  ministers  not  accepted The 

restrictions  upon  the  entry  of  Russian  Hebrews  into  Ger- 
many withdrawn Twenty  persons  were  killed  and  much 

property  destroyed  at  Wellington,  Kan.,  by  u tornado. . . . 
Reconstruction  of  the  Portuguese  Cabinet. 

May  28.— President  Harrison,  on  his  way  to  Rochester  to 
attend  the  Decoration  Day  ceremonies,  is  greeted  by 
large  crowds  at  many  cities  and  towns  along  the  route. . . 
The  Mississippi  river  changes  its  course  at  Memphis, 
Tenn . . . .Canada  revokes  the  duties  imposed  upon  New- 
foundland fish  and  fish  products. ..  .Governor  McKinney 
appoints  Mr.  Eppu  Hnnton,  of  Warren  ton,  Va.,  to  succeed 
the  late  John  S.  Barbour  in  United  States  Senate. 

May  29. — A procession  of  100,060  {tersons  inarch  from 
Copenhagen  to  the  castle  to  do  honor  to  the  King  and 


EEN  I.OI  ISK,  OF  DENMARK, 

S3  their  Golden  Wedding. 

June  2.— Senator  Stewart  makes  n speech  in  the  Senate 

on  silver The  government  forces  were  defeated  in  u 

battle  fought  on  the  prairies  of  Venezuela Prof.  Li 

Visse  elected  to  the  French  Academy,  defeating  M.  Zola 
. . . .The  tenth  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Garibaldi  cele- 
brated in  Italy. 

June  3.— The  British  House  of  Commons  adjourns  for 
the  Whitsuntide  holidays. 

June  4.— Secretary  Blaine  resigns  from  President  Ham- 
son’s  Cabinet  ; his  resignation  accepted. 

June  5.— Many  lives  lost  and  much  property  destroyed 
bv  Hoods  and  fire  at  Oil  City  and  Titusville.  Pa*. . . 
Hon.  T.  Jefferson  Coolidge,  the  hew  Minister  to  France, 
arrives  in  Paris.... The  Russian  authorities  decide  to 
permit  the  general  importation  of  oats,  barley  and  wheat. 

June  0.— The  Hons*'  of  Representatives  {Hisses  bills  to 
admit  Arizona  and  New  Mexico....  A fire  in  the  town  of 
Knovo,  Russia,  destroys  MOD  houses  and  renders  2,000 
people  homeless  . . . Hungarians  celebrate  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  coronation  of  Francis  Joseph  as  King 
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of  Hungary News  received  in  London  of  the  burning 

of  the  steamer  Albion  and  the  lues  of  sixty  lives. 

June  7.— Tin*  Republican  National  Convention  opens 
in  Minneapolis  ; J.  Sloat  Fussctt  elected  temporary  chair- 
man... A Mississippi  lev*.***  gives  way  and  inundates 

eightv  square  miles  of  territory  in  Indiana The  Czar 

and  Raiser  meet  at  Kiel. ...  Vesuvius  breaks  into  active 
eruption. 

June  8.— The  Minneapolis  convention  organized  ; Gov- 
ernor McKinley,  of  Ohio,  elected  permanent  chairman  . . . 
The  New  Oriental  Bank,  of  Loudon,  fails  for  $38,000,000. 

June  9.— Mr.  Balfour  announces  that  the  Irish  Local 
Government  bill  will  be  withdrawn  — The  Royalist  mem- 
bers of  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  issue  a manifesto 
in  reply  to  the  Poj**'s  recent- eiicvclicul  asserting  their  right 
of  preserving  their  {xditical  preferences 

June  10.— The  Republican  convention  in  session  at 
Minneapolis,  nominates  for  President  Benjamin  Harrison 
and  for  Vice-President  Whitelaw  Reid,  editor  of  the 
New  York  Tribune., ..A  joint  resolution  is  introduced 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  firing  for  a severance  of 
diplomatic  relations  with  Russia  until  that  government 
shall  remove  arbitrary  restrictions  now  placid  on  Jews. 

...The  new  American  Minister  to  France,  T.  Jefferson 

Coolidge,  is  presented  to  President  Carnot Serious 

riots  in  Spain  : the  military  called  out. . . .In  Congress  the 
House  Committee  recommends  an  investigation  of  the 
Reading  railroad  deal. 

June  11.— General  expression  of  satisfaction  among  Re- 
publicans over  the  result  of  the  Minneapolis  convention. 

The  government  motion  for  a six  months'  credit 

passed  by  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

June  12.— A state  of  siege  proclaimed  at  Barcelona  be- 
cause of  the  riots Announced  that  Austro-Hungary 

will  take  part  in  the  International  Monetary  Conference. 
....Professor  8.  W.  Burnham,  the  astronomer,  resigns 
from  the  Lick  Observ  atory 

June  13.— An  explosion  at  the  Mare  Island  Naw  Yard 

kills  fourteen  V.  S.  N.  sailors Several  people  killed  by 

a heavy  storm  in  Chicago Deuth  and  damage  wrought 

by  lightning  iu  Spain Mr.  Balfour  announces  that  Par- 
liament will  be  dissolved  between  June  19  and  30 Op- 

pressive heat  prevails  throughout  the  United  States.... 
The  fortieth  annual  convention  of  the  International  Typo- 
graphical Union  opens  in  Philadelphia The  forty-firth 

national  session  of  the  American  Institute  of  Homoeopathy 
opens  in  Washington. 

June  14.— Serious  storms  in  the  West A fire  on  the 

water-front  iu  Baltimore  destroys  shipping  and  ware- 
houses to  the  value  of  $1,000,000 Italy  announces  that 

she  will  take  part  in  the  International  Monetary  Confer- 
ence  Elections  for  members  of  the  Belgiuu  Constituent 

Assembly  begin Nelson  W.  Aldrich  re-elected  Senator 

from  Rhode  Island The  tank  steamer  Petrolia  is  struck 

by  lightning  and  destroyed  in  the  French  harbor  of  Blaye. 

June  15.— The  Italian  Parliament  is  prorogued Elec- 

tions to  the  Belgian  Constituent  Assembly  result  in  a 
slight  Liberal  majority The  Fortifications  Appropria- 

tion bill  posses  the  House. ...Forty  workmen  killed  by 
the  collapse  of  a new  bridge  over  the  Licking  River  in 
Kentucky. 

OBITUARY. 

May  10.— Nicholson  Parker,  Indian  philanthropist. 

May  17.— Adrian  Fetard.  a prominent  citizen  of  St. 
Louis.  Mo.,  who  during  his  life  was  an  intimate  friend 

of  Lamartine  and  Victor  Hugo General  George  Klapka, 

Minister  of  War  under  Kossuth. 

May  18. — John  Farley,  known  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada  as  an  interpreter  of  sacr» si  music. .. . 
James  Ripley  Osgood,  the  well-known  American  and  En- 
glish publisher John  A.  Anderson,  United  States 

Consul-General  at  Cairo,  Egypt. 

May  19.— Count  Telelri,  the  Hungarian  refugee  who  was 
prominent  in  the  revolutionary  movements  in  Spain, 

Austria  and  Italy Judge  Thomas  F.  Davidson,  one  of 

the  most  distinguished  jurists  in  Indiana M.  Lewis 

Numa  Baragnon,  French  Senator. 

May  20.— Francis  Decordy,  ex-Mavor  of  Norfolk.  Va. 
....Herr  Kleist  Retzow.  member  of  the  German  Reich- 
stag. . . .Profcnor  JuIm  Dupruto. 


May  21.— Boron  Rosencorn-Lehn,  for  22  years  Danish 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

May  22.— Wm.  Van  Arden,  a prominent  inventor  and 
manufacturer. 

May  23.— Bishop  O'Reilly,  of  the  diocese  of  Springfield. 
Mass’... Gen.  H.  F.  Sickles,  formerly  Military  Governor 
of  .South  Carolina,  and  for  several  years  a ’member  of 
the  Illinois  Legislature Dr.  J.  H.  Randolph,  a promi- 

nent citizen  of  Tallahassee,  Fla.... Johann  Frederick 
Wulff.  Consul  of  Denmark  and  Vice-Consul  of  Norway 
and  Sweden. 

May  24.— Sir  Alexander  Campbell,  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  Ontario. 

May  25.— The  Duke  of  Feman-Nunez,  of  Spain. 

May  20.— Herr  Von  Forckenbeck,  Chief  Burgomaster  of 
Berlin. 

May  27.— Gen  Ralph  P.  Burk  land,  ex-member  of  Con- 

nees  from  the  19th  Ohio  District The  Most  Rev.  J.  J. 

Marchal,  Archbishop  of  Bourges M.  Madier  de  Mont- 

jau,  the  well-known  Republican  member  of  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies. 


THE  LATE  JAMES  R.  OSGOOD,  NOTED  PUBLISHER, 
DIED  MAY  18. 

May  28. — Rev.  John  Nicholas  Stansbury,  one  of  the 
most  prominent  Protestant  clergymen  of  New  Jersey. 

May  29.— Gen.  R.  D.  Mussey,  of  Washington,  formerly 
private  secretary  to  President  Johnson,  and  a lawyer  of 
prominence. 

May  31.— Archibald  Stirling,  ex-United  States  District 

Attorney  for  Maryland Louis  Maurice  Rutherford. 

widely  known  for  nis  original  work  in  the  field  of  astro- 
nomical photography. 

June  1.— David  Janline,  of  New  York,  the  well-known 
architect. 

June  4.— Lindsay  Hurst,  a prominent  American  actor. 

June  5.— W.  W.  Hunter,  ex-Commodore  in  the  Confed- 
erate navy. 

June  7.— Augustus  Ross,  one  of  the  best  known  lawyers 
of  Boston. 

June  8. — (’apt.  Richard  F.  Dodge,  ex-Collector  of  the 
Port  of  Salem,  Mass. 

June  9.— Sidney  Dillon,  President  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad. 

June  11.— Col.  L.  L.  Polk,  of  North  Carolina,  President 
of  the  Farmers'  Alliance. 

June  12.— Dr.  Philip  E.  Donlin,  a prominent  New  York 
physician. 

June  13.  Samuel  M.  Richardson,  a well-known  finan- 
cier of  Baltimore Mrs.  Levi  M.  Vilas,  mother  of  Sen- 

ator Vilas. 

June  14. — General  Eli  T.  Stackhouse,  member  of  Con- 
gress from  South  Gurolina...  Dr.  E.  W.  John*,  of  Rich- 
mond. ex-Medkml  Purveyor  General  of  the  Confederate 
Army. 
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BENJAMIN  HARRISON:  A CHARACTER  SKETCH. 


BY  GENERAL  THOMAS  J.  MORGAN. 


BY  virtue  of  his  position,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  one  of  the  foremost  men  of  his  time. 
He  ranks  with  kings  and  emjierorB.  It  is  not  too 
ninch  to  suy  that  in  actual  power  and  forceful  in- 
fluence he  outranks  any  potentate  ot 
the  present  day,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  the  Czar  of  Russia  and 
the  Emperor  of  Germany  ; but  in  my 
opinion  his  real  inflpence  is  not  sur- 
passed by  either  of  these.  The  office 
he  occupies  is  easily  the  most  digni- 
fied office  in  the  world.  While  his 
authority  is  not  alwoluto,  and  his 
power  is  limited  by  custom,  as  well 
as  by  the  constitution  and  the  laws, 
yet  it  is  very  great,  and  his  influence 
in  shaping  the  course  of  our  national 
history  is  positive  and  permanent. 

The  fact  that  he  is  the  man  chosen 
by  the  free  suffrage  of  85.000,000 
people  to  be  their  representative  and 
ruler  for  four  years  makes  him  an 
especially  interesting  figure,  and  his 
personal  character,  his  views  of  life, 
his  habits  of  thonght  and  work,  all 
have  a great  fascination  for  those 
who  are  students  of  men. 

It  is  not  easy  to  present  even  a 
study  of  the  character  of  such  a per- 
non  that  shall  l>e  satisfactory  either  to 
the  reader  or  to  the  writer  himself. 

It  must  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
case  be  incomplete,  since  it  only  pro- 
fesses to  be  a study,  the  mere  outline 
of  an  unfinished  picture.  If  too  gene- 
ral it  is  liable  to  be  cold  ; if  too  dif- 
fuse it  may  be  offensive.  It  should  be 
accurate  without  being  impertinent ; 
sympathetic  and  yet  neither  |>atron 
izing  nor  eulogistic.  With  the  most 
impartial  aim  it  cannot  fail  to  take 
its  tone,  to  a greater  or  less  extent, 
from  the  bias  of  the  writer,  and  if,  as 
in  the  present  case,  he  is  a |>ersonal 
friend,  this  is  likely  to  increase  the 
warmth  of  the  coloring.  It  should  be 
remembered,  however,  that  the  ac- 
curacy of  a sketch,  study  or  picture 
is  quite  as  likely  to  be  marred  by  too  great  a separa- 
tion in  either  time,  distance  or  sympathy  as  by  too 
close  a relationship. 

HiB  office  necessarily  sejiarates  the  President  some- 
what widely  from  his  fellow-citizens,  so  that  it  was 
with  a keen  appreciation  of  the  situation  that  Sen- 
ator Hoar  once  spoke  of  him  .as  ••  the  loneliest  of 
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men.”  He  alone  must  liear  the  responsibility  for  his 
actions,  which  must  lie  based  upon  the  considera- 
tions of  those  things  which  ap)s-al  most  strongly  to 
himself.  While  he  takes  counsel  of  those  assts-iated 


PRESIDENT  BENJAMIN  HARRISON, 
with  him.  he  cannot  shift  upon  them,  lie  they  ever 
so  wise,  the  burden  or  resjsmsibility  of  his  office  ; 
that  he  must  hear  alone.  Any  estimate  of  his  official 
actions  which  fails  to  take  into  account  all  the  forces 
that  concentrate  themselves  in  the  executive  cham- 
ber to  influence  action  will  certainly  lack  complete- 
ness. 
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THE  WRITER'S  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

In  tliis  study  I have  endeavored  to  give  an  outline 
of  President  Harrison  an  he  appears  to  me.  The 
picture  is  mine.  I alone  am  resjsmsihle  for  it.  If  I 
may  be  allowed  a word  of  personal  explanation,  I feel 
that  I have  some  special  qualifications  for  writing 
such  a sketch,  as  I have  known-  him  for  thirty  years 
and  have  had  good  opportunities  for  studying  his 
character.  I have  enjoyed  his  friendship  and  to  a 
limited  extent  his  confidence,  but  at  the  Bame  time  1 
feel  tliat  I am  far  enough  removed  to  be  able  to  form 
a just  judgment  of  him.  I have  known  something  of 
every  President  from  Lincoln  to  Harrison,  and  had 
excellent  opportunities  for  studying  such  great  sol- 
diers as  Thomas,  Sherman,  Sheridan  and  McPherson ; 
so  that  I have  a gissl  standard  of  comparison,  so  far 
at  least  as  American  public  men  arc  concerned.  I 
have  been  a close  student  and  teacher  of  history,  and 
know  a little  by  personal  observation  of  the  great 
men  of  Europe,  and  I do  not  believe  tliat  American 
leaders  suffer  by  comparison  with  the  leading  men  of 
any  country  or  age.  In  the  gallery  of  ]»irtraits  of 
great  men  at  Versailles  the  most  striking  face  is  that 
of  Daniel  Webster. 

The  most  subtle  thing  in  the  world  is  personality ; 
it  Iwflles  analysis  and  eludes  definition.  We  are  con- 
scious of  it  ourselves  and  recognize  it  in  others,  but 
when  we  attempt  to  tell  wlrnt  it  is,  wo  are  met  with 
the  same  difficulty  as  when  we  try  to  define  life. 
There  is  no  formula  of  greatness ; one  man  achieves 
success  by  methods  that  in  others  lead  only  to  sure 
disaster.  I recently  read  very  attentively  Mr.  Stead's 
study  of  the  character  of  Gladstone,  written  by  a 
master  hand,  but  I laid  it  down  without  being  able  to 
answer  the  old  question.  What  gives  him  his  power  ? 
Perhaps  this  experience  should  have  taught  me 
modesty,  and  led  me  to  desist  from  an  attempt  to  ana- 
lyze the  character  of  President  Harrison,  but  it  did 
not,  and  I attempt  the  tusk. 

HARRISON'S  ANCESTRY  AND  BOYHOOD. 

As  a basis  for  this  analysis,  I submit  a brief  out- 
line of  his  life  : 

Benjamin  Harrison,  the  twenty-third  President  of 
the  United  States,  was  born  in  North  Bend,  Ohio, 
August  20,  1833.  His  father,  John  Scott  Harrison, 
although  twice  elected  to  Congress,  was  not  a poli- 
tician and  preferred  the  quiet  of  his  country  life  to 
public  station.  His  grandfather,  William  Henry 
Harrison,  the  ninth  President  of  the  United  States, 
was  a man  lnrgely  occupied  in  varied  and  honorable 
public  offices,  but  a fanner,  a plain,  unpretending, 
honest  man,  who  lived  and  died  poor.  His  great 
grandfather,  Benjamin  Harrison,  had  the  gissl  fort- 
une to  attach  his  signature  to  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

The  home  where  President  Harrison  spent  his  boy- 
hood was  of  the  plainest  and  simplest,  like  those 
where  many  other  of  the  most  illustrious  men  in 
American  history  have  ls-en  nurtured.  It  was  a 


Christian  home,  full  of  homely  virtue*,  fit  nursery 
for  a strong,  noble  manhood,  and  in  it  young  Har- 
rison acquired  such  instruction  and  discipline  as  tends 
to  develop  mental  and  moral  fibre.  He  learned,  too. 
that,  invaluable  lesson  that  so  many  boys  miss,  the 
lesson  of  work  and  thrift,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  industry  that  has  ever  store  made  work  a delight 
to  him.  His  sports  were  simple,  and  included  duck 
shooting,  in  which  he  still  indulges  with  great  zest 
when  he  can  slip  away  from  the  capital  for  a day  or 
two.  I quote  from  Gen,  Lew  Wallace's  recent  biog- 
raphy of  the  President  the  following  graphic  descrip- 
tion of  the  Harrison  home : 

“ Returning  a moment  to  his  home  life  on  the  farm, 
it  is  pleasant  to  remark  that  his  mother  was  a most 
devout  Christian  woman  of  remarkable  sweetness  of 
temper,  and  her  spirit  pervadefl  the  house.  The 
dining-room,  which  was  the  common  sitting-room, 
was  large  and  commodious,  with  the  usual  wide 
ojien  tire  place.  In  evenings,  especiallv  of  the 
winter,  the  family  assembled  in  it- around  a central 
table.  The  flames  in  the  fire  place  burned  brightly, 
disis-nsing  light  in  aid  of  the  tallow  dips  on  the  table 
beside  which  were  the  old  fashioned  brazen  snuffers 
really  in  the  polished  tray  for  instant  use.  The  <lips 
mentioned  were  not  the  store  article,  but  home  made. 
In  fact,  young  Harrison  heljjed  make  them,  and 
became  an  exjiert  in  the  business. 

“ In  front  of  the  fire  place  the  mother  took  seat 
with  her  knitting,  and,  while  listening  to  the  conver- 
sation or  the  reading  that  went  on  amongst  the 
younger  folks,  reeled  off  her  nc«-dles  the  socks  with 
which  the  lays  could  encounter  the  snows  without. 
In  their  most  animated  moments  those  around  were 
always  regardful  of  her  presence ; respect  for  her 
tempered  their  voices  and  forbade  passion  in  dispute. 

“ The  farm  answered  to  cultivation  generously : 
corn  grew  there  in  abundance.  The  wheat  was  good  : 
it  furnished  the  family  all  the  staples  of  life.  Sel- 
dom, if  ever,  had  they  to  go  to  market.  From  it  th- 
ee Unr  was  well  supplied.  The  horses  and  cattle  that 
ranged  it  were  always  fat  and  sleek.  The  proprietor 
was  in  fact  a gissl  farmer.  He  might  have  been 
nothing  else  out  of  the  ordinary,  hut  tliat  lie  was  to 
fair  degree.  He  gave  himself  to  the  occupation  pa- 
tiently mid  snci-essfully.  at  least  so  far  as  the  bless- 
ing of  plenty  to  eat  and  wear  is  concerned.  The 
poverty  that  overtook  him  to  his  later  days  was  a 
consequence  of  his  generosity  and  a judgment  too 
easily  cheated  by  people  who  wormed  their  way  into 
his  confidence.  He  put  on  uo  stvle.  If  his  disposi- 
tion had  tended  that  wav  he  hail  not  the  means  to 
indulge  it.  One  thing  lie  was  determined  upon — 
whatever  else  hapiiened  he  would  educate  his  chil- 
dren." 

But  the  farm  was  so  located  that  it  was  isolated 
from  the  advantages  the  father  was  anxions  his 
children  should  enjoy,  so  he  utilized  a rough  leg 
schoolhonse  near  by,  employed  private  teachers, 
ojieiied  a regular  little  country  school,  secured  the 
attendance  of  the  other  children  of  the  somewhat 
lonely  neighborhood,  and  to  this  rather  primitive 
fashion  the  home  education  of  the  youthful  President 
to  lie  was  supplemented.  The  cabin  was  an  odd  little 
structure,  whose  floor  was  of  puncheon  : the  small 
windows  were  few  and  far  between,  the  seats  were 
made  of  slabs  and  had  no  backs,  and  were  raised  so 
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high  from  the  floor  that  the  feet  of  the  luckless 
youngsters  could  not  touch  it. 

HIS  EDl’CATIOX. 

When  old  enough  young  Harrison  was  sent  to 
Fanner's  College,  at  College  Hill,  near  Cincinnati, 
where,  in  addition  to  the  English  branches,  he  began 
the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek.  He  also  read  exten- 
sively from  Scott,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Hnme,  Gib- 
bon, Irving,  Ctxqier  and  other  well-known  authors, 
thus  laying  the  foundation  for  that  cultured  literary 
taste  and  love  of  history  which  he  still  cherishes. 

He  remained  here  two  years  and  then  entered 
Miami  University.  Oxford.  Ohio,  at  that  time  one  of 
the  leading  institutions  of  the  West,  where  he  gradu- 
ated at  the  age  of  eighteen,  having  made  a good  record 
as  a student.  He  distinguished  himself  while  in 
college  as  an  extenqiore  speaker,  and  assiduously 
cultivated  that  admirable  talent  that  he  lias  since 
used  with  such  telling  effect.  The  theme  of  his 
graduating  essay  was  “ The  Poor  of  England,”  ahd 
he  made  a plea  for  " Protection,"  thus  early  taking 
the  position  on  that  great  economic  question  which 
he  still  maintains.  He  stood  fourth  in  u class  dis- 
tinguished for  ability. 

In  1858  he  married  Miss  Caroline  Scott,  a daughter 
of  Rev.  Dr.  John  W.  Scott,  who  was  principal  of  a 
young  lathes'  seminar)’  at  Oxford.  Having  stndied 
law  in  Cincinnati,  in  the  office  of  Stover  and  Gwynne. 
he  in  1854  settled  in  Indianapolis,  which  has  lieen  hi* 
home  ever  since. 

SUCCESS  AS  A YOUNG  LAWYER. 

While  his  circumstances  compelled  him  to  live  in 
the  plainest  way,  his  legal  ability  and  intrinsic  worth 
were  soon  recognized,  as  is  set  forth  in  a very  pleasant 
manner  by  Mr.  William  Wallace,  who  was  his  law 
partner  from  1885  to  1880 : 

“ He  very  soon  disclosed  his  admirable  qualities  as 
a lawyer  — quick  of  apprehension,  clear,  methodical 
and  logical  in  his  analysis  and  statement  of  a cast*.  Ho 
possessed  a natural  faculty  for  getting  the  exact 
truth  out  of  a witness,  either  by  a direct  or  cross 
examination.  In  this  he  has  but  few  equals  any- 
where in  the  profession — always  exacting  from 
courts  and  juries  their  closest  attention  anil  interest 
in  the  cause,  ami  when  the  cause  demanded  it.  illus- 
trating the  rarest  powers  of  the  genuine  orator.  He 
was  ]Hior.  The  truth  is.  it  was  a struggle  for  bread 
anti  meat  with  both  of  us.  He  had  a noble  young 
wife,  who  cheerfullv  shared  with  him  the  plainest 
and  simplest  style  o i living.  He  did  the  work  about 
tlie  house  himself  for  a long  time,  anti  thus  made  his 
professional  income,  not  large,  keep  him  independent 
and  free  from  debt.” 

He  was  but  twenty-one  years  of  age  at  this  time, 
flaxen-haired,  and  so  boyish  looking  that  it  was  hard 
to  tell  what  might  be  expected  of  him,  but  his 
already  well-developed  talent  for  extempore  sjieaking 
stood  him  in  good  stead,  and  brought  him  to  the 
front  in  his  first  public  appearance.  He  had  been  re- 
tained aa  counsel  in  a very  important  suit,  was  to 
make  the  concluding  argument  , and  when  he  came 
into  the  court  room  found  a large  assemblage  waiting 
to  meet  his  maiden  effort  with  applause  or  criticism. 

“ He  had  taken  full  notes  of  the  evidence,  and  like 


all  beginners,  fearful  of  mistakes  in  statement,  was 
resolved  to  read  from  them  copionsly.  A table  had 
lieen  drawn  between  him  and  the  jury,  and  when  he 
liegan,  to  his  consternation,  he  discovered  that  the 
light  was  wholly  insufficient.  The  sheriff  had  pro- 
vided but  one  candle.  What  should  he  do?  There 
was  dead  silence  throughout  the  dusky  room. 
His  voice,  sharp,  clear,  penetrating,  was  being  heard 
to  the  furthest  comer.  The  audience  was  already  in 
sympathy  with  him.  Thesitnation  was  embarrassing. 
He  referred  to  his  notes.  He  wished  to  lie  absolutely 
correct.  He  shifted  the  caudle.  He  turned  the  pages 
to  every  angle.  It  would  not  do.  The  penciling  re- 
fused to  come  out.  Then,  in  desperation,  he  flung 
the  notes  away.  To  his  own  amazement  he  found  his 
memory  perfect.  Best  of  all.  he  found  he  could  think 
and  speak  ujxm  his  feet  flash-like  and  coherently. 
There  were  not  only  words  at  command,  but  the  right 
words,  enabling  him  to  express  himself  exactly.  He 
found,  too,  the  pleasure  there  always  is  in  the  faculty 
of  siieech.  with  freedom  snperadtled.  Confidence 
came  with  the  discoveries.  From  that  day  to  this, 
whether  addressing  himself  to  court  or  jury,  or  the 
vaster  audiences  who  furnish  the  delight  of  oratory 
on  the  platform  or  stump,  he  has  been  an  impromptu 
speaker.” 

Tlie  youthful  orator  carried  the  day,  the  suit  was 
won,  the  first  trial  was  a triumph,  and  it  brought 
him  immediate  and  honorable  notoriety,  as  well  as 
swift  advancement  in  his  profession.  By  strict  atten- 
tion to  business,  close  study,  fidelity  and  unswerving 
integrity,  he  not  only  gained  but  retained  clients, 
business  prusjiered,  and  he  gradually  came  to  be  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  at  the  liar,  and 
one  of  the  most  respected  and  influential  citizens  of 
the  city  and  State. 

SCBSKVt’ENT  PROFESSIONAL  CAREER. 

He  was  elected  reporter  of  the  Snpreme  Court  in 
1 860  anti  re-elected  in  1864.  In  1862  he  entered  the 
army,  as  Colonel,  anil  was  discharged  June,  lN6.r>, 
having  received  the  brevet  rank  of  Brigadier-General. 
He  returned  to  the  practice  of  law,  in  which  he  con- 
tinued until  called  into  political  service,  and  General 
Lew  Wallace  draws  the  following  picture  of  him  a* 
a lawyer : 

“ He  is  a lawyer  by  natural  gifts.  Probably  no 
contemporary  exceeds*  him  in  quickness  of  compre- 
hension and  breadth  or  reach  of  judgment.  Analysis 
with  him  is  an  instinctive  mental  operation.  He  does 
not  go  to  the  books  to  find  principles  ; with  the  prin- 
ciples in  mind  it  is  his  custom  to  ask  for  the  author- 
ities. Tliat  which  ought  to  be  the  law.  as  he  sees  it, 
almost  invariably  turns  out  to  lie  the  law.  These 
qualities  make  him  easily  a master  of  all  classes  of 
questions,  and  equip  him  for  practice  in  the  highest 
courts  as  well  as  in  the  lower,  in  criminal  cases  not 
less  than  civil,  in  matters  probate  and  in  matters 
chancery.  They  make  him  also  equally  formidable 
before  a jury  or  a judge.  His  examination  and  cross- 
examination  of  witnesses  are  never-failing  source*  of 
amusement  and  study  to  the  bystanders.  When  lie 
has  finished  with  a witness  and  notified  him  to  stand 
asitle,  it  is  seldom  that  he  has  not  wrung  from  him  all 
the  person  knows  of  the  least  pertinency  to  the  issues. 
On  such  occasions  he  is  scrupulously  kind  and  cour- 
teous. The  witness  steps  down  and  out  and  goes  his 
way  without  bitterness ; if  he  has  crossed  himself, 
very  often  lie  is  unaware  of  it.  In  after  reflection  lie 
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remembers  chiefly  the  pleasant  voice  and  countenance 
of  his  interrogator. 

41  So  in  argument,  in  the  heat  of  conflicts,  General 
Harrison  is  scrupulously  observant  of  the  amenities 
due  to  the  jury,  opposing  counsel  and  the  presiding 
judge.  His  deportment  to  the  latter  is  so  respectful 
that,  while  wrestling  against  an  ml  verse  opinion,  he 
was  never  known  to  have  been  the  occasion  of  a 
scene  in  court.  He  is  earnest  where  what  he  thinks 
his  rights  an*  involved,  but  never  insolent,  cringing 
or  angry.  In  course  of  speech,  speaking  of  the  facts 
elicited,  he  keeps  himself  carefully  within  the  record. 
In  the  closing  arguments  the  opposing  counsel  finds 
no  necessity  to  interrupt  him  : neither  has  he  trouble 
with  him  in  preparing  a record  for  an  appeal. 

44  Tricks,  traps,  surprises  and  small  advantages  are 
foreign  to  General  Harrison’s  ideas  of  professional 
honor.  He  may  not  always  be  eloquent,  but  he  is 
always  logical  ; if  the  occasion  demands  it.  however, 
he  can  \ie  grandly  eloquent.  His  indignation,  like 
his  pathos,  is  natural.  He  despises  attempts  at 
dramatic  effect  ; he  is  characteristically  straightfor- 
ward. and  his  comparisons  are  never  far-fetched ; his 
figures  of  speech  are  always  clothed  in  the  simplest 
words,  so  that  lie  is  entertaining  to  everyliody  who 
hears  him  and  easily  understood  by  everybody.  The 
secret  of  his  power,  whether  in  court  or  on  the  stump, 
lies  in  the  fact  that  he  never  fails  to  make  himself 
perfectly  understood.** 

He  has  lieen  engaged  in  the  trial  of  many  very  im- 
portant causes,  such  as  tliat  which  involved  the  whole 
question  of  the  treasonable  acts  of  the  organization 
known  as  44  Order  of  Sons  of  Liberty,"*  and  in  which 
the  opposing  counsel  was  Hon.  Thomas  A.  Hendricks, 
one  of  the  ablest  men  of  his  time. 

Mr.  Fishback,  himself  a lawyer  of  distinction,  and 
for  years  associated  with  General  Harrison,  pays  him 
this  high  tribute : 

“ Of  all  the  men  I have  known  in  professional  life 
he  is  the  most  diligent,  |»ainstaking  and  thorough, 
and  as  an  examiner  of  witnesses  I never  saw  his 
equal Ben’s  fidelity — absolute  and  un- 

qualified by  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  involved 
in  a case — was  another  marked  feature  of  his  style  of 
work.  If  we  had  consented  to  take  a case,  no  matter 
how  small,  it  was  prepared  for  trial  by  him  with  as 
much  care  as  if  the  controversy  was  of  the  great- 
est importance.  His  notes  for  cniew-exmnination  were 
always  complete  : and  I never  saw-  a dishonest  wit- 
ness get  out  of  liis  hands  without  exposure.  Men  of 
his  rare  ability  are  sometimes  led  to  ahum*  their 
j>ower,  hut  he  never  did  tliis  to  my  knowledge.  The 
Jury  could  alwayn  see  that  he  was  fair  with  the  wit- 
ness, and  gave  him  full  opportunity  for  explanation 
and  escape  if  there  was  any  chance.” 

In  1881  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate, 
where  he  served  for  the  term  of  six  years,  and  in  1888 
he  was  elected  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
June  10,  1892,  he  was  unanimously  re-nominated. 

HOW  HE  BECAME  A SOLDIER. 

There  is  perliaps,  no  place  that  tests  a man’s  char- 
acter to  a greater  degree  than  army  life,  where  the 
circumstances  and  conditions  are  such  that  any  lack 
of  moral  courage,  any  cowardice,  vanity,  selfishness 
or  empty  pretence  is  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  be  re- 
vealed. 

In  August,  1862,  the  Seventieth  Indiana  Volunteer 
InfantTy  was  organized  with  Benjamin  Harrison  as 
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colonel.  I had  a commission  as  first  lieutenant  and 
served  with  the  regiment  until  assigned  to  other 
duty,  having  during  the  time  a good  opportunity  to 
study  the  character  of  the  colonel  closely  and  criti- 
cally. He  was  twenty-nine  years  of  age.  rolmst, 
energetic,  active,  but  at  the  same  time,  noticeably 
quiet  in  his  manner,  self-restrained  and  dignified, 
conveying  the  impression  of  much  reserved  power. 
Like  the  rest  of  us.  he  had  never  had  any  military 
education,  knew  by  experience  nothing  of  the  prac- 
tical duties  devolving  upon  the  commander  of  a 
regiment,  and  had  apparently  little  taste  for  a mili- 
tary career.  At  the  call  of  his  country  he  left  hi* 
professional  life  and  his  family,  and  became  a soldier 
from  a sense  of  duty. 

His  entering  the  service  was  very  characteristic  of 
the  man.  In  a time  of  great  depression,  when  the 
Union  canse  was  lagging  and  recruiting  was  slow  and 
unsatisfactory,  Oliver  P.  Morton.  Indiana's  famou- 
war  Governor,  urgently  appealed  to  Harrison  to  assist 
in  raising  troops.  He  replied  : 

“ Governor,  if  I can  be  of  any  service,  I will  go." 

“ Well,"  the  Governor  replied  at  once.  “ you  ran 
raise  a regiment  in  this  Congressional  district  right 
away  ; but  it  is  asking  too  much  of  yon  to  go  into  the 
field  with  it ; yon  have  been  elected  reporter  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  But  go  to  work  and  raise  it,  and  we 
will  find  somebody  to  command  it.” 

Harrison  answered  that  that  did  not  suit  him : if 
he  made  any  speeches,  and  asked  men  to  go.  he  pro- 
jiosed  to  go  along  with  them,  and  stay  as  long  as  any 
of  them  did,  if  he  lived  that  long.  He  said  em- 
phatically that  he  did  not  intend  to  recruit  others  and 
stay  at  home  himself. 

The  Governor  remarked.  “ Very  well : if  you  want 
to  go.  you  can  command  the  regiment." 

“I  do  not  know,"  Harrison  replied,  “as  I want  to 
command  the  regiment.  1 do  not  know  anything 
uliont  militarv  tactics.  So,  if  yon  can  find  some  suit- 
able person  of  experience  in  such  matters,  I am  not  at 
all  anxious  to  take  the  command." 

CAMP  LIKE  tS  KF.NTt'OKY. 

When  the  regiment  wras  organized  and  equipped  it 
was  ordered  to  Bowling  Green.  Kentucky.  Colonel 
Harrison  entered  upon  his  dnties  quietly  and  system- 
atically, and  while  he  seemed  to  have  no  pride  in 
epaulets  or  ambition  for  martial  glory,  he  did  have  a 
great  deal  of  pride  in  his  regiment  aud  a strong  am- 
bition to  have  it  do  valiant  work  in  the  service  of  the 
country. 

It  was  made  up  of  as  good  material  as  the  State 
afforded,  and  in  muscle,  brain  and  heart  had  no  su- 
perior in  the  vast  army  of  patriots  tliat  left  home 
and  offered  themselves  on  the  altar  of  patriotism.  It 
was  an  honor  to  be  the  Colonel  of  sncli  a regiment  , an 
honor  Harrison  appreciated  ; and  he  so  acquitted  him- 
self that  those  intelligent  men  learned  to  feel  that  it 
was  an  honor  to  be  commanded  by  such  a Colonel. 

His  life  in  camp  was,  so  far  as  circumstances  would 
permit,  a countenmrt  of  his  life  at  home.  He  was  an 
elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  had  been  a teacher 
in  the  Sabbath  school,  and  was  known  and  recog- 
nized in  his  command  as  a Christian  man,  who  led  a 
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life  in  keeping  with  his  professions.  The  temptations 
ami  vices  of  camp  life,  which  so  frequently  wrought 
ruin,  seemed  to  have  no  attractions  for  him,  and  good 
old  Chaplain  Allen — a saintly  man,  whom  every  one 
respected  and  loved — ever  found  in  the  Colonel  a 
friend  and  active  helper  in  all  his  efforts  for  the  re- 
ligious welfare  of  the  regiment.  He  frequently  took 
the  Chaplain’s  place  and  gave  us  strong,  helpful 
words,  which  we  did  not  fail  to  appreciate. 

a disciplinarian. 

He  began  at  once  to  make  himself  master  of  his 
new  duties,  poring  hour  after  hour  over  the  army 
regulations  and  the  tactics,  in  order  to  fully  familiar- 
ize himself  with  the  details  of  his  work.  The  regi- 
ment was  put  to  school  and  kept  there  until  it  became 
proficient,  theoretically  and  practically,  in  the  move- 
ments of  the  soldier,  the  company  and  the  battalion. 
It  became  noted  for  its  drill,  no  less  than  for  its 
morale  and  its  courage. 

The  Colonel's  discipline  was  very  strict,  but  he  ex- 
acted of  his  men  only  what  he  required  of  himself — 
rigid  devotion  to  the  work  in  hand.  They  complained 
a little  at  first  of  the  severity  of  the  routine,  some- 
thing so  new  that  it  was  hard  to  become  accustomed 
to  it.  But  the  Colonel  insisted  that  they  were  not  off 
on  a picnic,  that  they  were  engaged  in  the  very  serious 
business  of  war,  and  that  their  honor,  efficiency  and 
safety,  as  well  as  the  triumph  of  their  cause,  depended 
upon  the  thoroughness  of  their  preparation  for  battle. 
There  was  nothing  of  the  brutal  in  his  discipline, 
such  as  sometimes  characterizes  army  rule ; for  while 
strict  he  was  considerate,  and  while  severe,  kind. 
He  never  forgot  that  the  men  in  the  ranks  had  left 
good  homes  for  the  sake  of  their  country,  and  that 
the  difference  between  the  officer  and  the  private  was 
often  only  the  accidental  difference  of  temporary 
rank.  He  was  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  his  sol- 
diers, and  took  great  pains  to  see  that  nothing  practi- 
cable was  left  undone  to  promote  their  comfort.  With 
the  sick,  the  wounded,  the  dying  and  the  bereaved, 
he  was  tenderly  sympathetic,  and  he  asked  his  men 
to  undergo  no  hardship  or  face  no  danger  that  he  was 
not  willing  to  share  with  them. 

HIS  SOBER  COURAGE. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  he  was  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  words  a brave  man.  He  did  not  court  danger ; 
he  was  no  braggart  or  boaster,  but  again  and  again 
he  evinced  a cool  courage  that  no  danger  could  in- 
timidate. His  regiment  shared  his  spirit,  and  won 
for  itself  a proud  place  in  a meet  magnificent  army. 
The  character  which  its  Colonel  largely  impressed 
upon  it  was  very  marked  ; as  far  removed  on  the  one 
hand  from  the  marauding  lawlessness  that  charac- 
terized some  organizations  as  from  the  reckless,  dare- 
devil spirit  that  marked  others. 

The  regiment,  as  a part  of  the  Twentieth  Army 
Corps,  participated  in  the  victorious  campaign  waged 
by  Sherman  in  1864  against  the  army  of  General 
Joseph  Johnstone,  and  “ in  one  month  its  Colonel 
was  engaged  in  more  battles  than  his  grandfather, 
William  Henry  Harrison,  fought  in  his  whole  life- 


more  than  Andrew  Jackson  fought  in  his  life."  Fre- 
quently during  this  campaign  he  distinguished  him- 
self by  coolness  and  courage,  and  at  the  memorable 
battle  of  Peach  Tree  Creek,  Georgia,  July  20,  1864, 
his  prompt,  well-directed  action  saved  the  day  at  a 
most  critical  period  in  the  fight.  General  Hooker — 
“ Fighting  Joe  ” — his  corps  commander,  was  one  of 
the  bravest  men  that  ever  drew  a sword,  and  in  rec- 
ommending Colonel  Harrison  for  promotion  he  thus 
pithily  summarized  his  soldierly  qualities : 

••  My  attention  was  first  attracted  to  this  young 
officer  by  the  superior  excellence  of  his  brigade  in 
discipline  and  instruction,  the  result  of  his  lalsir, 
skill  and  devotion.  With  more  foresight  than  I have 
witnessed  in  any  officer  of  his  experience,  he  seemed 
to  act  u]kjii  the  principle  that  success  dejjended  upon 
the  thorough  preparation  in  discipline  and  esprit  of 
his  command  for  conflict,  more  than  on  any  influence 
that  could  be  exerted  on  the  field  itself,  and  when 
collision  came,  his  command  vindicated  his  wisdom 
as  much  as  his  valor.  In  all  of  the  achievements  of 
the  20th  Corjw  in  that  campaign  Colonel  Harrison 
bore  a conspicous  part.  At  Resaca  and  Peach  Tree 
Creek,  the  conduct  of  himself  and  command  was 
especially  distinguished.  Colonel  Harrison  is  an 
officer  of  superior  abilities,  and  of  great  professional 
and  personal  worth." 

HIS  MILITARY  CAREER  SUMMED  UP. 

He  shared  in  the  battle  of  Nashville,  December, 
1864,  being  in  charge  of  a temporary  brigade.  The 
men  under  his  command  became  very  much  attached 
to  him,  respecting  him  for  his  ability,  admiring  him 
for  his  courage,  and  loving  him  in  return  for  his 
devotion  to  them.  On  the  march  he  would  some- 
times take  the  gun  and  accoutrements  of  some  tired 
soldier  and  carry  them  on  his  saddle,  or  dismount  and 
walk,  while  some  sick  comrade  rode  his  horse.  After 
a battle  he  would  spend  hours  in  the  hospital  attend- 
ing the  wounded  or  caring  for  the  dying.  Several 
hundred  of  us  acted  as  his  special  escort  in  Washing- 
ton at  the  time  of  the  inauguration,  and  a more 
enthusiastic  body  of  veterans  it  would  have  been 
hard  to  find  than  those  old  comrades  from  widely 
scattered  homes,  gathered  together  after  more  than 
twenty-eight  years  of  separation,  to  do  honor  to  our 
old  Commander  “Little  Ben,”  as  we  had  always 
familiarly  termed  him. 

He  was  brevetted  Brigadier  General  for  his  gal- 
lantry, and  commanded  a brigade  with  as  much  skill 
as  he  did  a regiment.  It  was  not  to  his  discredit  that 
he  was  never  called  to  a large  command,  or  that  he 
did  not  rise  to  high  rank. . He  had  all  the  qualities  to 
fit  him  for  a corps  commander,  and  had  fortune  or 
Providence  called  him  to  that  duty,  he  would  doubt- 
less have  acquitted  himself  well . An  experienced  army 
officer  who  knows  him  intimately,  and  who  had  ex- 
ceptional opportunities  for  forming  an  intelligent 
opinion. 'said  to  me  recently  : “ President  Harrison 

is  competent  to  command  the  army  of  the  United 
States."  In  many  of  his  characteristics  and  qualities 
he  resembles  the  late  General  George  H.  Thomas,  one 
of  the  greatest  captains  that  the  war  produced. 

The  modesty  with  which  General  Harrison  speaks 
of  his  military  service  is  characteristic.  The  morn- 
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lug  after  his  nomination  for  the  Presidency,  some  of 
the  survivors  of  his  old  regiment  called  upon  him  to 
offer  their  congratulations,  and  in  response  to  the 
speech  of  Major  George  W.  Grubbs,  he  used  these 
' significant  words : 

••  I feel  that  in  this  campaign  upon  winch  1 am  en- 
tering, and  which  will  undoubtedly  cause  careful 
scrutiny,  perhaps  unkind  and  even  malicious  assault, 
all  that  related  to  my  not  conspicuous  but  loyal  ser- 
vices with  yon  in  the'  army  I may  confidently  leave, 
with  my  honor,  in  the  hands  of  the  surviving  mem- 
bers of  the  Seventieth  Indiana,  whatever  their  politi- 
cal faith  may  l>e.‘’ 

HAS  MR.  HARRISON  BEEN  AMBITIOUS? 

It  may  sound  paradoxical  to  say  that  a man  who 
now  occupies  the  loftiest  position  in  the  gift  of  his 
fellow  men,  the  highest  place  attainable  by  individual 
effort,  the  ruler  of  one  of  the  greatest  nations  on  the 
globe,  is  not  an  ambitions  man ; and  yet.  I think  it 
can  be  truthfully  said  of  President  Harrison.  Any 
careful  study  of  his  biography,  or  observation  of  his 
life,  clearly  evinces  the  fact  that,  while  conscious  of 
isiwer,  he  has  been  rather  reluctant  to  exercise  it, 
and  that  he  has  always  hail  somewhat  of  a shrinking 
from  jiublic  life,  preferring  the  more  quiet  pursuits 
of  a professional  career.  The  fact  that  his  grand- 
father had  been  President  and  that  his  father  was 
twice  elected  to  Congress,  had  no  doubt  an  influence 
in  directing  his  attention  to  politics,  but  his  public 
service  has  in  a sense  been  thrust  upon  him.  His 
friends  have  recognized  his  high  qualities  and  have 
laid  violent  hands  upon  him  and  forced  him  into 
political  life.  One  of  the  first  sjieeches  he  ever  made 
was  after  he  had  declined  the  invitation  and  had  been 
picked  up  bodily  and  carried  and  placed  upon  the 
stand  in  front  of  the  waiting  audience.  His  appoint- 
ment as  Colonel  in  the  army— as  has  already  been 
shown — came  to  him  unsought ; his  nomination  as 
Governor  was  forced  upon  liim  in  his  absence  from 
the  State,  and  after  he  hail  positively  refused  it. 
Oliver  P.  Morton,  who  had  long  been  the  leader  of 
the  Republican  party  in  Indiana  was  dead,  and  the 
party  turned  instinctively  to  Harrison  as  his  successor. 

LEADERSHIP  IN  INDIANA. 

I was  at  that  time  a resident  of  Chicago,  naturally 
interested  in  the  political  career  of  my  old  Colonel, 
and  in  this  connnection  published  the  following  letter, 
which  I reproduce  here,  not  only  because  it  contains, 
as  I believe,  the  earliest  printed  mention  of  his  name 
as  associated  with  the  presidency,  but  because  it 
clearly  indicates  the  estimate  I had  then  formed  of 
the  man : 

“ To  the  Editor  of  the  Chicago  Evening  Journal : 

“General  Benjamin  Harrison,  the  Republican 
nominee  for  Governor  of  Indiana,  is  an  exceptionally 
good  man.  He  is  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  the 
State,  a fine  scholar,  a gentleman  of  highly  cultivated 
taste,  a Christian  and  a soldier.  He  is  a grandson  of 
ex-President  William  Henry  Harrison.  He  entered 
the  army  in  August  , 1NH3.  as  Colonel  of  the  Seventieth 
Indiana  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  by  his  high  quali- 
ties won  the  respect  of  nil  who  knew  him,  Instil  his 
superiors  and  snbonlinates.  As  an  officer  in  his  regi- 
ment I had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  him  well.  I 


came  to  have  very  high  admiration  for  him,  which 
has  been  increased  by  my  subsequent  knowledge  of 
him.  He  will  make  not  onlv  a good  Governor,  but 
is  admirably  qualified  to  lie  President,  a position  to 
which  many  of  his  friends  hope  he  is  destined. 

“ It  is  very  greatly  to  his  credit  that  the  people  have 
so  urgently  thrust  upon  him  the  leadership  of  the 
jiartv  at  tills  rime.  He  will  bestow  honor  ujsm  the 
office.  It  is  equaliv  to  the  credit  of  the  people  that 
their  minds  should  turn  so  spontaneously  to  such  a 
leader,  a man  of  integrity,  whose  name  is  alxwe  ns 
roach,  and  all  of  whose  convictions  and  tastes  lift 
im  alsive  the  class  of  place  seekers  and  professional 
politicians.  Such  nominations  serve  to  redeem  Ameri- 
can politics  and  dignify  jiolitical  offices. 

“ T.  J.  Mono  an. 

“ Chicago,  August  8.  1878.” 

He  wrote  me  a pleasant  letter  of  acknowledgment, 
in  which  he  spoke  of  himself  as  being  forced  by  cir- 
cumstances into  his  position.  Although  he  ran  ahead 
of  his  ticket,  he  was  defeated  for  Governor.  Indiana 
was  settled  largely  from  the  South,  and  during  the 
war  thousands  of  her  citizens  sympathized  openly  or 
secretly  with  the  Confederacy.  The  State  is  perhaps 
naturally  Democratic. 

AS  UNITED  STATES  SENATOR. 

His  election  biter  as  United  States  Senator  was  a 
spontaneous  party  tribute  to  his  ability  and  worth. 
He  declined  a place  in  Garfield's  Cabinet  “ on  the 
ground  that  he  was  quite  unfamiliar  with  public  »f- 
fnirs  at  Washington,  and  that  he  had  just  been  elected 
to  the  United  States  Senate,  which  was  a place  where 
he  could  learn  by  listening  before  he  was  coin]>elled 
to  incur  responsibility.'’ 

His  six  years'  career  in  the  Senate  was  distinguished 
by  painstaking,  conscientious  devotion  to  duty.  As  is 
well  known,  the  great  work  of  legislation  is  perfected 
chiefly  in  the  committee  rooms,  and  much  of  the 
most  valuable  service  that  able  men  render  in  Con- 
gress is  of  a kind  that  attracts  little  public  attention. 
There  was  no  more  faithful  nor  able  worker  than 
Senator  Harrison.  His  published  speeches  made  dur- 
ing his  term  as  Senator  show  that  he  gave  close  atten- 
tion to  the  grave  questions  of  the  time : Finance. 
Tariff,  Civil  Service  and  others,  and  that  he  liad 
clear  and  well-defined  views  on  all  of  them.  In  a 
speech  at  Indianapolis  in  1883  he  thus  spoke  of  Civil 
Service  Reform : 

“ I want  to  assure  you  to-night  that  I am  an  advo- 
cate of  Civil  Service  Reform.  My  brief  experience  at 
Washington  has  led  me  often  to  utter  the  wish  with 
an  emphasis  I do  not  often  use,  that  I might  be  for- 
ever relieved  of  any  connection  with  the  distribution 
of  public  patronage.  I covet  for  myself  the  free  and 
unpnrchased  support  of  my  fellow -citizens,  and  long 
to  be  able  to  give  my  time  and  energy  solely  to  the 
public  affairs  that  legitimately  relate  to  the  honorable 
trust  which  you  have  committed  to  me." 

A PERIOD  OF  TRAINING. 

The  well-known  editor  of  a non-partisan  journal, 
who  scanned  closely  Harrison's  senatorial  career,  pro- 
nounced him  one  of  the  Senate’s  ablest  and  most 
useful  members.  ^As  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Territories  be  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  all  the 
questions  involved  in  the  formation  and  admission  of 
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new  States  ; personally  visiting  and  carefully  inspect- 
ing vast  sections  of  the  unorganized  West.  He 
championed  the  early  admission  to  Statehood  of  the 
Dakotas,  and  since  he  liecame  President  has  had  the 
pleasure  of  welcoming  into  the  sisterhood  of  the  Union 
the  new  States  of  North  and  South  Dakota,  Montana, 
Wyoming,  Idaho  and  Washington. 

While  Senator  he  studied  with  even  greater  care 
than  before  the  whole  science  of  government  and  the 
structure  of  our  institutions,  and  showed  himself  to 
lie  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word  a statesman.  During 
this  time  he  also  formed  the  acquaintance  of  all  the 
leading  public  men  of  both  parties,  so  that  his  siz 
years  in  the  Semite  was  an  invaluable  preparation  for 
his  future  work.  Probably  no  other  President  has 
ever  had  such  a rounded  and  fortunate  training  for 
his  official  duties. 

HIS  POLITICAL  INTEGRITY. 

At  one  time  while  Senator  he  was  invited  to  address 
the  Young  Men's  Republican  Club  of  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  and  during  his  stay  iii  the  city  was  my 
guest,  and  I recall  two  incidents  as  being  quite 
illustrative  of  his  character.  He  told  me  of  a 
scene  that  occurred  in  the  Senate  chamber  when 
one  of  its  members  was  under  criticism  for  the 
method  of  obtaining  his  seat.  His  accuser  stooi\  in 
the  aisle  near  by  him,  and  (minting  his  finger  at 
liitn  said  with  great  earnestness  : “ I am  not  surprised, 
Mr.  President,  that  these  charges  are  made.  Such 
charges  are  often  made  unjustly.  What  disturbs  me. 
Sir.  is  the  fact  that  day  after  day  the  Senator  sits  and 
listens  to  these  charges  and  makes  no  reply."  “ I 
would  not.”  said  Harrison,  “ have  suffered  what  that 
man  must  have  stiffen'd  in  those  fifteen  minutes  for 
the  sake  of  being  Senator  for  life.” 

At  the  time  of  his  visit  to  Providence  a good  deal 
was  being  said  about  “ buss  rule”  and  the  need  of 
reform,  and  Harrison  was  urged  to  say  something  on 
the  subject  in  his  speech.  “ Well,"  he  said,  “ if  the 
machine  is  out  of  order  I advise  you  not  to  smash  it, 
but  to  mend  it.” 

Before  the  Senatorial  term  ended  the  Democratic 
legislature  of  Indiana  gerrymandered  the  State  bo  as 
to  insure  the  prevention  of  his  re-election.  So  com- 
pletely was  the  work  done  that  a Democratic  Senator 
is  reported  to  have  said  that  they  would  be  satisfied 
with  nothing  less  than  sixty  majority  on  joint  ballot. 
Mr.  Harrison  went  home  from  Washington  to  In- 
diana, called  his  friends  into  a conference,  arranged 
a campaign  in  the  face  of  a forlorn  hope,  studied  out 
the  situation  in  each  district,  and  when  election  day 
came  the  Democrats,  instead  of  having  sixty  on  joint 
ballot,  had  none,  and  only  sent  Mr.  Turpic  to  the 
Senate  by  the  aid  of  a “ Oreenbacker’s  ” vote  after  a 
stubborn  contest.  When  it  was  intimated  to  Harri- 
son that  his  re-election  could  lie  secured  by  question- 
able means,  he  promptly  re]>elled  the  suggestion  as 
wholly  repugnant  to  him.  He  preferred  defeat  to  a 
re-election  that  would  be  open  even  to  suspicion  of 
doubtful  methods.  I do  not  believe  that  he  lias  ever 
knowingly  sanctioned  or  consented  to  anything  in 
politics  that  was  dishonorable.  He  utterly  repudi- 


ates the  mischievous  doctrine  that  all  is  fair  in 
politics,  believing  that  the  party  which  resorts  to  dis- 
honest means  to  gain  a party  victory  is  an  enemy  of 
free  institutions,  which  depend  for  popularity  and 
success  upon  the  coequal  supports  of  popular  intelli- 
gence and  morality’. 

HIS  SENSE  OF  RESPONSIBILITY. 

In  saying  that  he  is  not  an  ambitious  man,  I do 
not  mean  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  President 
Harrison  is  indifferent  to  the  honor  and  emolu- 
ments that  exalted  position  brings,  or  that  he  fails  in 
any  degree  to  recognize  and  appreciate  the  dignity 
that  attaches  to  his  present  high  office,  but  I do  mean 
to  say  that  he  holds  steadily  before  him.  far  above  all 
personal  considerations,  the  groat  responsibility  of  a 
public  trust,  and  always  assumes  that  responsibility 
with  a deep  sense  of  his  moral  obligation  to  meet  it  to 
the  fullest  extent  of  his  ability.  It  is  this  serious 
view  he  takes  of  his  resi>onsibility  as  President  that 
has  separated  him  even  from  his  friends,  nnd  has  at 
times  made  him  seem  to  some  of  them  indifferent, 
disobliging  or  self-willed.  I recall  an  incident  that 
fitly  illustrates  his  sacred  regard  for  the  stern  require- 
ments of  duty,  as  he  sees  it.  Congress  had  passed  a 
bill,  which  on  careful  investigation  he  concluded 
ought  not  to  become  a law.  On  the  last  day  of  the 
session  he  repaired,  as  is  customary,  to  the  Capitol,  to 
sign  such  bills  as  met  his  sanction,  and  a Senator  who 
was  especially  interested  in  the  bill  above  referred  to 
urged  him  to  sign  it  for  his  sake.  “ My  dear  Senator,” 
he  resjionded,  “ I would  cut  off  my  finger  for  your  sake, 
but  I cannot  Kign  that  bill,  for  it  is  wrong.”  One  of 
the  surprises  that  have  come  to  him  as  President  has 
been  the  persistency  with  which  men  have  urged 
ujion  him  personal,  political  or  other  considerations 
than  the  public  welfare  to  influence  liis  official  action. 

AN  UNPLEDGED  CANDIDATE. 

Pending  his  first  nomination  for  the  Presidency,  he 
was  urged  to  make  pledges  of  office  in  return  for  influ- 
ence, but  his  invariable  answer  was,  “ No ; I can  make 
no  promises : I must  be  free.”  The  charge  has  lieen 
made  that  he  did  make  promises  liefore  election, 
which  he  failed  to  fulfill  afterward,  but  the  accusation 
is  not  true.  What  was  promised  by  others  in  his 
name  I have  no  means  of  knowing.  I do  know  that 
men  had  expectations  of  position  which  were  not  re- 
realized, but  the  President  was  not  responsible,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  for  these  disappointments.  I 
happen  to  know  that  a very  prominent  man,  who  had 
labored  efficiently  for  the  election  of  the  President, 
told  him  afterward  that  he  had  been  promised  an 
ini)X)rtant  political  office,  and  had  supposed  that  the 
promise  was  authorized  by  him.  The  truth  was  that 
the  President  not  only  did  not  suspect  that  he  aspired 
to  such  a place,  but  fully  supposed  that  his  desires  lay 
in  a wholly  different  direction.  Few  men  have  ever 
used  the  vast  patronage  of  the  presidential  office  with 
less  reference  to  the  promotion  of  their  own  personal 
advancement  than  President  Harrison. 

Whatever  ambition  he  has  is  an  ambition  to  do  his 
duty,  serve  his  country  and  loyally  promote  her 
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pence,  prosperity  and  progress.  He  is  not  a self-seeker, 
a time-server  or  a politician  in  the  venae  in  which  that 
word  ia  sometimes  used.  Hia  aims  are  pure  and  un- 
selfish, hia  purposes  oiitsjsiken,  hia  methods  dires  t and 
the  agencies  lie  employs  legitimate  and  honorable. 
That  such  a man  can  lie  elected  President  by  the  free 
suffrage  of  69,000,000  people  ia  a tribute  to  ]>opulnr 
government  and  all  augury  of  the  success  of  free  in- 
stitutions. 

THR  PHYSICAL  BASIS  OF  A Hli.RH. 

He  ia  a man  of  medium  stature,  rather  stout,  mus- 
cular anil  vigorous.  He  ia  a good  eater  and  sleeper, 
anil  lias  large  endurance,  without  which  he  could  not 
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stand  the  constant  strain  upon  his  vital  powers  made 
by  the  exacting  duties  of  his  office.  A mere  cata- 
logue of  the  things  he  does  would  la*  sufficient  to  in- 
dicate the  exhausting  nature  of  hia  work.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone has  la-en  quoted  as  sating  that  there  is  in  Eng- 
land n dearth  of  ruling  jaitver.  on  which  account  he 
deprecates  the  enlargement  of  the  Empire  and  the 
consequent  increase  of  care  which  would  la*  thrown 
ui>on  the  responsible  ruler.  There  are  few  men  in 
the  United  States  who  are  ca|iahle  of  performing 
with  any  marked  degree  of  success  thedutieaof  Presi- 
dent. The  details  thnt  demand  attention  are  so  vast, 
the  questions  so  difficult,  anil  the  limitations  so  many, 
as  to  put  the  prcqier  discharge  of  these  duties  lieyond 


the  |x>wer  of  any  man.  Fortunately,  the  government 
is  so  organized  that  the  machinery  would  goon,  even 
with  a feeble  or  indolent  man  at  the  head  -.  but  the 
affairs  of  State  would  eventually  suffer,  and  great 
distress  might  result.  The  weight  of  care  involved 
in  the  intelligent,  faithful,  conscientious  performance 
of  the  executive  work  is  too  great  for  any  one  man. 
and  some  form  of  relief  ought  to  be  devised. 

RELIEF  FOR  OUR  PRESIDENT. 

The  extension  of  Civil  Service  rules  so  as  to  include 
all  minor  government  ;>ositions,  leaving  to  the  Presi- 
dent only  the  duty  of  filling  the  higher  offices ; theen- 
largemeut  of  the  number  and  duties  of  the  Cabinet 
officers  : the  more  efficient  organization  of  the  several 
dejiartments  on  an  expert  basis,  would  lessen  the 
pressure  and  enable  the  President  to  give  more  atten- 
tion to  the  higher  demands  of  State.  Much  of  the 
routine  work  now  done  by  him  could  be  done  just  as 
well  by  the  Vice-President,  upon  whose  shoulders  it 
would  be  a great  relief  if  the  whole  bnrden  could 
occasionally  be  thrown  temporarily.  As  it  is  now 
the  President  is  forced  to  give  his  personal  attention 
to  mere  petty  details  and  to  attend  to  a thousand 
things  that  should  never  come  before  him  at  all  and 
for  which  he  should  liAve  no  responsibility.  He  is 
never  off  duty.  Go  where  he  will  the  demands  of 
office  follow  him  as  his  shadow.  If  he  takes  a little 
qtumi  vacation  he  returns  to  his  office  only  to  find  an 
accumulation  of  business  claiming  his  attention. 
The  fact  that  the  White  House  is  both  residence  and 
executive  mansion  is,  without  qttestion.  unfortunate. 

A busy  man  should  not  be  compelled  to  live  in  his 
office.  His  home  should  be  a place  separate  from  his 
place  of  business,  and  should  lie  a haven  of  rest  from 
the  cares  that  annoy  and  the  burdens  that  crush. 

That  President  Harrison  has  been  for  now  more 
than  three  years  able  to  bear  this  load  without  the 
loss  of  a single  day  from  sickness,  is  an  indication  of 
his  robust  health,  and  his  great  powers  of  endurance. 

By  virtue  of  a goo«l  constitution  inured  to  lianlship. 
systematic  habits,  an  unwearying  industry,  he  is  able 
to  get  through  with  the  mass  of  details  that  are  thrust 
upon  him  day  by  day. 

mr.  Harrison's  private  secretary. 

He  has  atxiut  him  a body  of  trained  clerks  and  effi- 
cient helpers.  Mr.  E.  W.  Halford,  his  private  secre- 
tary, is  a man  of  unusual  qualifications  for  his  posi- 
tion. For  many  years,  as  editor  of  the  Indianatxdis 
Journal,  lie  was  one  of  the  leading  journalists  of  the 
West.  Although  during  his  term  of  service  he  has 
been  severely  tried  by  personal  illness  and  by  the  low 
of  his  accomplished  wife,  he  has  rendered  very  effi- 
cient serviie,  and  with  tact,  good  sense  and  patience, 
he  has  performed  the  multitudinous  duties  of  his  office 
with  marked  fidelity  and  ability.  The  mail  addrewed 
to  the  President  contains  applications  for  help,  for 
money,  for  office,  requests  for  information  on  an  end- 
less variety  of  subjects,  appeals  from  school  boys  and 
girls  for  assistance  in  preparing  essays  and  college 
orations,  invitations  to  all  sortsof  gatherings,  protests 
against  all  manner  of  official  action,  jietitions.  advice, 
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remonstrance,  criticisms,  and  suggestions  on  all  con- 
ceivable subjects.  Books,  pamphlets,  speeches,  maga- 
zines. newspapers  and  clippings  pour  into  the  office 
of  the  private  secretary,  and  he  must  skim,  sift,  ar- 
rant and  dispose  of  the  motley  mass  as  best  he  can. 
Tlionsands  of  replies  must  he  sent,  and  such  of  this 
lmsiness  as  is  to  he  laid  liefore  the  President  has  to 
lie  presented  go  as  to  require  the  least  possible  time 
and  care  on  his  part.  The  private  secretary  must  see 
all  sorts  of  jteople  on  all  sorts  of  errands,  arrange  for 
interviews  with  the  President,  give  information  and 
advice,  gently  suppress  those  individuals  who  are  too 
persistent  or  officious,  placate  those  who  think  they 
have  reason  to  feel  slighted,  and  hold  himself  ready 
to  meet  the  most  unexpected  emergencies  and  diffi- 
culties. Mr.  Halford,  with  his  wide  acquaintance 
with  men,  his  keen  insight  into  human  nature,  his 
editorial  instinct  of  seizing  the  salient  jiointa  of  the 
subject  matter  presented,  his  systematic  halrits  and 
never-failing  courtesy,  has  been  able  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  his  delicate  position  in  the  most  happy 
manner.  His  able  work  is  very  fully  appreciated  by 
the  President  he  so  faithfully  serves. 

THE  PRESIDENT  SHOULD  USE  STENOGRAPHERS. 

General  Harrison  is  accustomed  to  doing  his  own 
writing,  instead  of  dictating  to  a stenographer,  feel- 
ing that  he  caunot  satisfy  himself  so  well  in  dictation 
as  in  writing.  Much,  of  course,  depends  upon  habit ; 
but  the  use  of  u stenographer — if  one  has  one  who  is 
satisfactory,  a living  machine,  a thinking  automaton, 
a sensitive,  sympathetic,  yet  colorless  brain,  responsive 
to  every  varying  shade  of  thought  or  feeling,  helpful, 
yet  not  obtrusive,  a mind  tactful,  tractable,  trust- 
worthy— is  almost  equivalent  to  a doubling  of  one's 
capacity  for  intellectual  labor.  To  be  able  to  think 
aloud  and  have  one's  thoughts  reapi>ear  on  the  clear, 
typewritten  page,  is  one  of  the  great  triumphs  of 
modem  invention.  President  Harrison  has  shown  by 
his  unexcelled  facility  of  extemporaneous  utterance 
that  he  is  peculiarly  able  to  utilize  the  services  of  a 
stenographer  in  all  of  his  intellectual  work.  A very 
little  practice  in  dictating  would  no  doubt  render 
such  assistance  finite  indispensable  to  him. 

HIS  VIEWS  ON  THE  TARIFF. 

No  sketch  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
would  be  complete  that  did  not  present  his  views  on 
some  of  the  living  political  issues,  and  yet  it  is  difficult 
to  make  such  a presentation  as  shall  he  clear  and  at 
the  same  time  concise.  He  has  very  positive  convic- 
tions on  all  the  great  questions  of  the  day  and  has 
expressed  them  in  Ids  state  pajiers  with  clearness  and 
force. 

He  is  an  earnest  and  consistent  advocate  of  a Pro- 
tective Tariff.  I quote  briefly  from  his  published 
speeches : 

“ We  believe  in  the  preservation  of  the  American 
market  for  our  American  prtslncers  and  workmen. 
We  believe  that  the  development  of  home  manufact- 
ures tends  directlv  to  promote  the  interest  of  agri- 
culture by  furnishing  a home  market  for  the  iirtslucts 
of  the  farm,  and  thus  emancijwting  our  farmers  from 
the  transportation  charges  which  they  must  pay 
when  their  products  seek  distant  markets." 


“ Is  it  not  clear,  then,  tliat  that  policy  which  se- 
cures the  largest  amount  of  work  to  lie  done  at  home 
is  the  policy  which  will  secure  to  lalsuing  men 
steady  employment  and  the  ls*st  wages?  A policy 
which  will  transfer  work  from  our  mines  and  our 
factories  to  foreign  mines  and  foreign  factories  inevi- 
tably tends  to  the  depresaion  of  wages  here." 

In  a speech  made  at  Indianapolis  July  31,  IHxs, 
prior  to  liia  election  as  President,  he  used  the  follow- 
ing language,  foreshadowing  the  reciprocity  policy 
subsequently  adopted  : 

“ But  we  do  not  moan  to  lie  content  with  our  own 
market.  We  should  seek  to  promote  closer  and  more 
friendly  commercial  relations  with  the  Central  and 
South  American  States We  do  not.  de- 

sire to  dominate  these  neighlxiring  governments  ; we 
do  not  desire  to  deal  with  them  in  any  spirit  of  ag- 
gression. We  desire  those  friendly,  political,  mental 
and  commercial  relations  which  shall  promote  their 
interests  equally  with  ours.  We  should  not  longer 
forego  those  commercial  relations  and  advantages 
which  our  geographical  relations  suggest  and  make 
so  desirable." 

THE  RECIPROCITY  POLICY. 

He  put  into  practical,  working  shape  the  idea  of 
reciprocity  as  it  became  imbedded  in  law,  and  has 
been  untiring  in  securing  its  successful  execution. 
He  and  his  administration  entered  promptly  and 
with  energy  and  zeal  upon  the  work  authorized  by 
the  reciprocity  provision  of  the  Tariff  act  of  October 
1,  1890,  and  witliin  three  months  after  its  approval 
Brazil  hnd  signified  her  willingness  to  enter  into  a 
reciprocity  agreement,  which  went  into  effect  six 
months  from  the  date  of  the  act.  Since  that  time 
agreements  have  been  concluded  not  only  with  all 
the  Central  American  States,  hut  with  Spain,  cover- 
ing the  trade  with  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico ; with  the 
Dominican  Republic ; with  Germany ; with  Great 
Britain  for  the  British  West  Indies  and  British  Gui- 
ana ; and  with  France,  although  the  last-named 
agreement  had  not  yet  been  proclaimed  when  Mr. 
Whitelaw  Reid,  its  negotiator,  returned  and  laid 
down  his  mission. 

These  agreements  have  removed  obstacles  which  had 
seriously  hindered  and,  in  the  case  of  some  countries, 
prevented  the  extension  of  the  export  trade  of  the 
United  States.  Tliis  is  especially  true  of  the  British 
and  Spanish  West  India  colonies,  where  the  discrim- 
ination against  this  country  was  most  harsh  and 
burdensome.  The  negotiation  of  the  agreements  has 
involved  not  only  a vast  amount  of  lalior  in  arrang- 
ing details,  but  the  consideration  and  solution  of 
many  grave  and  j>erplexing  questions  of  a general 
nature.  It  is  well  known  that  the  President  has 
evinced  an  active  interest  in  these  difficult  questions 
from  the  ls»ginning.  and  that  a fair  and  satisfactory 
solution  of  them  in  many  cases  has  been  due  in  a 
large  degree  to  his  firmness  and  sagacity. 

ON  EXPENDITURES. 

Regarding  the  matter  of  annual  expenditures,  he 
used  this  language  in  his  inaugural  address : 

••  Exjienditure  should  always  l>e  made  with  econ- 
omy. and  only  upon  public  necessity.  Wastefulness, 
profligacy  or  favoritism  in  public  expenditures  is 
criminal';  Imt  there  is  nuthiugin  the  condition  of  our 
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country  or  of  our  people  to  suggest  that  anything 
presently  necessary  to  the  public  prosperity,  security 
or  honor  should  be  nndnly  postponed." 

He  has  been  vigilant  in  checking  any  tendency 
toward  extravagant  appropriations,  and  by  interpos- 
ing his  veto  of  bills  for  public  buildings,  where  he 
thought  they  were  not  needed,  and  in  other  ways,  has 
favored  a wise  economy. 

IN  EAVOR  or  A NAVY. 

He  favors  the  strengthening  of  the  Navy.  In  1884 
he  said: 

“ I am  in  favor  of  putting  upon  the  sea  enough 
American  ships,  armed  with  the  most  improved  ord- 
nance, to  enforce  the  just  rights  of  our  people  against 
any  foreign  aggressor.  It  is  a good  thing  in  toe  in- 
terests of  peace  aud  commerce  to  show  the  flag  of  our 
navy  in  the  ports  where  the  flag  of  commerce  is  un- 
furled. It  opens  the  wav  to  traffic  and  gives  se- 
curity to  our  citizens  dwelling  in  those  remote  lands." 

In  his  inaugural  he  presents  the  matter  thus  : 

“ The  construction  of  a sufficient  number  of  modem 
war  shi]»  and  of  their  necessary  armament  should 
progress  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  care  and  per- 
fection in  plans  and  workmanship.  The  spirit,  cour- 
age and  skill  of  our  naval  officers  and  seamen  have 
nmnv  times  in  our  history  given  to  weak  ships  and 
inefficient  guns  a rating  greatly  beyond  that  of  the 
naval  list.  Tliat  they  will  again  do  so  n]K>n  occasion 
I do  not  doubt  : but  they  ought  not.  by  premeditation 
or  neglect,  to  lie  left  to  the  risks  and  exigencies  of  an 
unequal  combat." 

ON  TIIE  CURRENCY  QUESTION. 

He  has  always  lieen  very  conservative  on  financial 
questions,  insisting  with  steadfast  earnestness  on  the 
alisolute  necessity  of  a sound  currency.  When  the 
Greenback  heresy  was  rampant  he  said  in  a speech  at 
Richmond,  Indiana.  1878 : 

“ A certain  and  stable  standard  by  which  values 
mav  lie  measured  is  the  first  necessity  of  commerce. 
So  long  as  possible  legislation  by  the  next  Congress 
affecting  the  valno  of  our  currency  must  la-  con- 
sidered by  every  lender  and  IsirTower,  by  every  buyer 
and  seller;  we  cannot  look  for  settled  rimes  and  old- 
fashioned  prosperity.  Commerce  hears  the  threats  of 
the  canvass,  and  contemplated  enterprises  are  alian- 
doned.  The  capitalist  hoards  his  money.  The  manu- 
facturer limjis  along  on  half  time.  The  laborer  suf- 
fers. and  everybody  stands  in  an  attitude  of  waiting. 
It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  legal  tender  quality 
and  the  quality  of  Is-ing  receivable  for  customs  and 
internal  taxes’  would  give  some  value  to  anything, 
however  worthless  in  itself,  but  not  a certain  or  fixed 
value.  The  quality  of  lieing  legal  tender,  aided  by 
the  promise  on  its  face  to  ]>ay.  could  not  keep  the 
greenback  at  jwr.  Nothing  but  convertibility  into 
coin  can  do  that  for  any  paper  money." 

ON  SILVER  COINAGE. 

His  views  on  the  free  coinage  of  silver  were  ex- 
pressed very  forcibly  at  Albany,  New  York.  August 
18,  1801.  He  said  : 

“ The  general  government  is  charged  with  certain 
great  functions,  in  which  the  people  have  a general 
interest.  Among  these  is  the  duty  of  providing  for 
our  people  the  money  with  which  it*  business  trans- 
actions are  conducted.  There  has  sometimes  been  in 
some  regions  of  the  West  a thought  that  New  York, 
being  largely  a creditor  State,  was  disposed  to  lie  a 
little  hard  with  the  debtor  communities  of  the  great 


W est ; but,  my  fellow-citizens,  narrow  views  ougfc: 
not  to  prevail  with  them  or  with  you,  and  will  not  in 
the  light  of  friendly  discussion.  The  law  of  com- 
merce mav  be  selfishness,  but  the  law  of  statesman- 
ship should  be  broader  and  more  liberal.  I do  art 
intend  to  enter  upon  any  subject  that  can  excite 
division  ; but  I do  believe  that  the  general  govern- 
ment is  solemnly  charged  with  the  duty  of  seeing 
that  the  money  issued  by  it  is  alwavs  and  everywhere 
maintained  at  par.  I believe  tliat  I speak  that  which 
is  the  common  thought  of  us  all,  when  I say  that 
every  dollar,  whether  paper  or  coin,  issued  or  stamped 
by  the  general  government,  shonhl  always  and  every, 
where  be  as  good  as  any  other  dollar.  I am  snre  that 
we  would  all  shun  that  condition  of  things  into  which 
many  jieoples  of  the  past  have  drifted,  and  of  which 
we  have  had  in  one  of  the  great  South  Amenta* 
countries  a recent  example — the  distressed  and  hoje- 
less  condition  into  which  all  business  enterprise  falls 
when  a nation  issues  an  irredeemable  or  depreciated 
money.  The  necessities  of  a great  war  can  excuse 
that. 

“ I am  one  of  those  that  believe  that  these  men  from 
your  shojis,  these  farmers  remote  from  money  centers, 
have  the  largest  interest  of  all  people  in  the 'world  in 
having  a dollar  that  is  worth  one  hundred  cent*  every 
day  in  the  year,  and  only  such.  If  by  anv  chance  we 
should  fall  into  a condition  where  one  dollar  is  not  so 
good  as  another,  I venture  the  assertion  tliat  that 
poorer  dollar  will  do  its  first  errand  in  paying  some 
poor  laborer  for  his  work.  Therefore,  in  the  conduct 
of  our  public  affairs.  I feel  pledged,  for  one.  that  all 
the  influences  of  the  government  should  be  on  the 
side  of  giving  the  people  only  good  money  and  just  *■ 
much  of  that  kind  as  we  can  get." 

The  President  is  now  engaged  in  endeavoring  to 
bring  about  a monetary  conference  among  the  great 
commercial  nations  of  the  world,  with  a view  of 
reaching,  if  jsissible,  some  agreement  regarding  the 
freer  use  of  silver,  on  a corrected  ratio  between  it 
and  gold. 

ON  PENSIONS. 

On  the  important  question  of  the  pensions  tliat  are 
now  absorbing  so  large  a part  of  the  annnal  revenue, 
he  said  in  a sjieech  made  at  Indianapolis,  August  l. 
18S8 : 

“ There  are  also  in  your  county  a large  number  <4 
my  comrades,  to  whom  1 ion  bound  by  the  very  close 
ties  that  must  always  unite  those  who  marched  under 
the  same  regimental  banner.  Your  county  furnished 
two  companies  for  the  Seventh  Indiana— brave,  true 
men,  commanded  by  intelligent  aud  capable  officers, 
and  having  ill  the  ranks  of  both  companies  men  as 
capable  of  command  as  any  who  wore  shoulder  straps 
in  the  regiment.  These 'men.  together  with  their 
comrades  of  the  Tliirty-third  and  other  regiment*  that 
were  recruited  in  your  county,  went  into  the-service 
from  very  high  motives.  They  heard  the  call  of  their 
country  saving:  ‘ He  that  love’th  father  or  mother  or 
wife  or  child  or  houses  or  lands  more  than  me  is  not 
worthy  of  me,’  and  they  were  found  worthv  by  this 
supreiiie  test.  Many  of  you  were  so  careless  of  a 
money  recompense  for  the  service  you  offered  and 
gave  that  when  yon  lifted  your  hand*  and  swore  to 
protect  and  defend  the  constitution  and  the  flag,  yon 
didn’t  even  know  what  your  pay  was  to  be.  If  there 
was  any  carefulness  or  tlionght  in  that  direction  it 
was  only  that  the  necessary  prevision  might  be  made 
for  those  you  left  at  home.  No  sordid  impulse,  n» 
low  emotion,  called  you  to  the  field.  In  remember- 
ing all  the  painful  ways  in  which  you  walked,  ways 
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<of  toil  und  suffering,  and  sickness  and  (lying,  to 
emerge  into  the  glorious  sunlight  of  that  great  day  at 
Washington,  we  mast  not  forget  that  in  the  homes 
you  left  there  were  also  sacrifices  and  sufferings. 
Anxiety  dwelt  perpetually  with  those  you  left  behind. 
We  remember  gratefully  the  sacrifices  and  sufferings 
of  the  fathers  and  mothers  who  sent  von  to  the  field, 
and.  much  more,  of  the  wives  who  bravely  gave  up 
to  the  country  the  most  cherished  objects  of  their 
torts.  And  now  peace  has  come  ; no  hand  is  lifted 
against  the  flag ; the  constitution  is  again  supreme 
and  the  nation  one.  My  countrymen,  it  is  no  time 
now  to  use  an  apothecary's  scale  to  weigh  the  rewards 
of  the  men  who  saved  the  country." 

ON  THE  civil,  SERVICE. 

In  his  letter  of  acceptance  he  used  the  following 
language  on  the  subject  of  the  Civil  Service : 

“ Tlie  law  regulating  appointments  to  the  classified 
civil  service  received  my  sup|K>rt  in  the  Senate  in  the 
belief  tliat  it  opened  the  way  to  a much  needed  reform. 

I still  think  so,  and,  therefore,  cordially  approve 
"the  clear  and  forcible  expression  of  the  convention 
upon  the  subject.  The  law  should  have  the  aid  of  a 
friendly  interpretation  and  be  faithfully  and  vigor- 
ously enforced.  All  appointments  under  it  should  lie 
absolutely  free  from  partisan  considerations  and  influ- 
ence. Some  extensions  of  the  classified  list  are  prac- 
ticable and  desirable,  and  further  legislation  extend- 
ing the  reform  to  other  branches  of  the  service  to 
which  it  is  applicable  would  receive  my  approval. 
In  appointment  to  every  grade  and  department,  fit- 
ness and  not  party  service  should  be  the  essential 
and  discriminating  test,  and  fidelity  and  efficiency 
the  onlv  sure  tenure  of  office.  Only  the  interests  of 
the  public  service  should  suggest  removals  from 
.office.  I know  the  practical  difficulties  attending  the 
attempt  to  apply  the  spirit  of  the  Civil  Service  rules  to 
all  appointments  and  removuls.  It  will,  however, 
1m*  my  sincere  purpose,  if  elected,  to  advance  the 
reform. " 

In  his  inaugural  he  said  : 

“ The  duty  devolved  by  law  upon  the  President  to 
nominate  and,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  to  appoint  all  public  officers  whose  appoint- 
ment is  not  otherwise  provided  for  in  the  Constitution 
or  by  act  of  Congress,  lias  become  very  burdensome, 
and  its  wise  and  efficient  discliarge  full  of  difficulty. 
. . . Honorable  party  service  will  certainlv  not  lie 

esteemed  by  me  a disqualification  for  public  office ; but 
it  will  in  no  case  lie  allowed  to  serve  as  a shield  for 
official  negligence,  incompetency,  or  delinquency. 
. . . Heads  of  departments,  bureaus  and  all  other 

public  officers  having  any  duty  connected  therewith 
will  lie  expected  to  enforce  the  Civil  Service  law  fully 
and  without  evasion.” 

OS  FOREIUN  RELATIONS. 

The  President  adheres  to  the  time-honored  Amer- 
ican doctrine  of  non-interference  with  the  politics  of 
Enrols?  and  the  internal  affairs  of  other  nations.  He 
believes  that  the  United  .States  should  maintain  an 
attitnde  of  independence  and  avoid  all  entangling 
alliances,  saying  in  his  inaugural : 

“We  have  been  only  interested  spectators  of  their 
contentions  in  diplomacy  and  in  war,  ready  to  use 
our  friendly  offices  to  promote  peace,  hut  never  ob- 
truding  our  advice  and  never  attempting  unfairly  to 
coin  the  distresses  of  other  jMiwers  into  commercial 
advantage  to  oursdren." 

At  the  same  time  he  insists  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  scrupulously  preserve  the  honor  of 


the  nation,  to  resent  any  insults  to  the  flag,  and  to 
protect  in  his  rights  the  lowliest  citizen  of  the  repub- 
lic domiciled  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

ON  ARBITRATION. 

In  an  address  before  the  Ecumenical  Methodist 
Council  held  in  Washington,  October  17,  1(01,  lie  ut- 
tered these  sentiments : 

“ Yon  have  to-day  as  the  theme  of  discussion  the 
subject  of  international  arbitration  ; and  this  being  a 
public,  or,  in  a large  sense  of  the  word,  a political 
question,  perhaps  makes  my  presence  here  as  an  officer 
of  the  United  States  especially  appropriate  .... 
This  subject  is  one  that  has  long  attracted  the  atten- 
tion, and  1 think  I may  say,  has.  perhaps,  as  greatly  at- 
tracted the  interest  ami  adherence  of  the  United 
States  as  that  of  any  other  Christian  power  in  the 
world.  It  is  known  to  you  nil  that  in  the  recent  con- 
ference of  the  American  States  at  Washington  the 
proposition  was  diustinctly  made  and  adopted  by  the 
representatives  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  governments 
of  America  that,  as  applied  to  this  hemisphere,  all  in- 
ternational disputes  should  Is*  settled  by  arbitration. 
Of  course  there  are  limitations  as  yet,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  to  the  complete  and  general  adoption  of  such 
a scheme.  It  is  quite  possible  to  apply  arbitration  to 
a dispute  as  to  a boundary  line ; it  is  qiiite  impossible, 
it  seems  to  me,  to  apply  it  to  a caso  of  international 
feud.  If  there  is  present  a disijosition  to  subjugate, 
an  aggressive  spirit  to  seize  a territory,  a spirit  of  na- 
tional aggrandizement  that  does  not  stop  to  consider 
the  rights  of  other  men  and  other  people,  to  such  a 
case  and  to  such  a spirit  international  arbitration  lias 
none,  or,  if  any,  a remote  and  difficult  application. 

••  It  is  for  a Christian  sentiment,  manifesting  itself 
in  a nation,  to  remove  forever  such  causes  of  dispute, 
und  then  what  remains  will  lie  the  easv  subject  of  ad- 
justment by  fair  international  arbitration.  But  I had 
not  intended  to  enter  into  a discussion  of  this  great 
theme,  for  the  setting  forth  of  which  you  have  ap- 
isrinted  those  who  have  given  it 8[>eeial  attention.  Lot 
me,  therefore,  say  simply  this : That  for  myself — 
teuqiorarily  in  a place  of  influence  in  this  country — 
and  much  more  for  the  great  body  of  its  citizenship,  I 
express  the  desire  of  America  for  peace  with  the 
whole  world It  is  hv  this  great  Chris- 

tian sentiment,  characterized  not  only  bv  a high  sense 
of  justice,  but  by  a spirit  of  love  luid  forbearance, 
mastering  the  civil  institutions  and  governments  of 
the  world,  that  we  shall  approach  universal  ]>eace  and 
adopt  arbitration  methods  of  settling  disputes.” 

His  views  on  the  Indian  Question  are  sufficiently 
evident  from  the  remark  he  made  when  lie  summoned 
me  to  Washington  : “ I want  you  to  take  the  Indian 
Bureau  and  manage  it  so  as  to  satisfy  the  Christian 
and  philanthropic  sontiment  of  the  country.” 

A FREE  AND  HONEST  BALLOT. 

On  the  subject  of  a “ free  ballot  and  a fair  count," 
he  has  expressed  himself  very  plainly  and  with  much 
earnestness.  Wo  have  committed  ourselves  to  the 
theory  of  popular  suffrage  and  the  rule  of  the 
majority.  A free  ballot  and  an  honest  count  are 
fundamental  truths  in  our  political  faith,  and  any 
denial  of  them  is  revolutionary  doctrine  and  any 
abridgment  of  them  in  practice  is  subversive  of  our 
institutions.  In  1>W  the  President  spoke  of  this 
question  thus : 

“ The  hottotn  principle — sometimes  it  is  called  a 
corner  stone,  sometimes  the  foundation  of  our  struct- 
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lire  of  government — is  t lie  principle  of  control  by  the 
majority.  It  is  more  than  the  corner  stone  of  founda- 
tion. "fliis  structure  is  a monolith,  one  from  founda- 
tion to  apex,  ami  that  monolith  stands  for  and  is  this 
principle  of  govemmeut  by  majorities,  legally  ascer- 
tained by  constitutional  methods.  Everything  else 
about  our  government  is  appendage,  it  is  ornamenta- 
tion. Tins  is  the  monolithic  column  that  was  ream! 
bv  Washington  and  his  associates.  For  this  the  War 
of  the  Revolution  was  fought : for  this  and  its  more 
perfect  security  the  Constitution  was  formed : for 
this  the  War  of  the  Reliellion  was  fought  : and  when 
this  principle  perishes  the  structure  which  Washing- 
ton and  his  compatriots  reared  is  dishonored  in  the 
dust.  Tlie  equably  of  the  ballot  demands  that  our 
apportionments  in  the  States  for  legislative  and  con- 
gressional purposes  shall  la;  so  adjusted  that  there 
shall  la-  equality  in  the  influence  and  the  [lower  of 
every  elector,  so  that  it  shall  not  lie  true  anywhere 
that  one  mun  counts  two  or  one  and  a half  and  some 
other  man  counts  only  one-half.” 

In  his  inaugural  address  occurs  the  following  : 

“ Tlie  community  that  by  concert,  o[s'ii  or  secret, 
among  its  citizens  denies  to  a portion  of  its  members 
their  plain  rights  under  the  law  has  severed  the  only 
safe  bond  of  social  order  and  prosperity.  The  evil 
works,  from  a bad  centre,  both  ways.  It  demoralizes 
those  who  practice  it  and  destroys  the  faith  of  those 
who  suffer  by  it  in  tho  efficiency  of  the  law  as  a safe 
protector.  The  man  in  whose  breast  that  faith  has 
been  darkened  is  naturally  the  subject  of  dangrrous 
and  uncanny  suggestions.  Those  who  use  unlawful 
measures,  if  moved  by  no  higher  motive  than  tlie 
selfishness  that  prompts  them,  may  well  stop  and 
inquire  what  is  to  be  the  end  of  this.  An  unlawful 
expedient  cannot  become  a permanent  condition  of 
government.  If  the  educated  and  influential  classes 
m a community  either  practice  or  connive  at  the  sys- 
tematic violation  of  laws  that  seem  to  them  to  cross 
their  convenience,  wliat  can  they  expect  when  the 
lesw  hi  that  convenience  or  a supposed  class  interest  is 
u sufficient  cause  for  lawlessness  lias  lieen  well  learned 
by  the  ignorant  classes?” 

In  a speech  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  April  14,  1891,  he 
said : 

“ We  live  in  a government  of  law.  The  compact 
of  our  organization  is  that  a majority  of  our  people, 
taking  those  methods  which  are  prescrilied  by  the 
constitution  and  law,  shall  determine  our  public 
policies  and  choose  our  rulers.  It  is  our  solemn  com- 
pact; it  cannot  safely  lie  broken.  We  may  safely 
differ  about  policies ; we  may  safely  diride  upon  tlie 
question  as  to  what  shall  be  the  law  ; but  when  the 
law  is  once  enacted  no  community  can  safely  diride 
on  the  question  of  implicit  obedience  to  the  law.  It  is 
the  one  rule  of  conduct  for  us  all.  I may  not  choose 
as  President  what  laws  I will  enforce,  and  the  citizen 
may  not  choose  what  laws  he  will  obey.  Upon  this 
broad  principle  our  institutions  rest.  If  we  save  it, 
(ill  tlie  agitations  and  tumults,  exciting  though  they 
may  I*,  will  lie  harmless  to  move  our  government 
from  its  safe  ami  abiding  foundation.  If  we  aiuuidou 
it.  all  is  gone.  Therefore,  my  appeal  everywhere  is 
to  hold  tlie  law  in  reverence  and  veneration.  We 
have  no  other  king  ; public  officers  are  our  servants  ; 
Imt  in  the  august  an«l  majestic  presence  of  the  law  we 
all  uncover  and  bow  the  knee." 

A NATIONAL  ELECTION  LAW. 

In  his  message.  December  9.  1891,  he  again  urged 
this  imperative  matter  upon  Congress  as  follows  : 
While  the  policies  of  tlie  general  government 
upon  the  tariff,  uiniii  tlie  restoration  of  onr  merchant 


marine,  upon  river  and  harbor  improvements,  and 
other  such  matters  of  grave  and  general  concern  are 
liable  to  he  turned  this  wav  or  that  by  the  n-sult*  of 
Congressional  elections  and  administrative  policies, 
sometimes  involving  issues  that  tend  to  peace  or  war. 
to  is*  turned  this  way  or  that  by  the  results  of  a 
presidential  election,  there  is  a rightful  interest  in  all 
tlie  States  and  in  every  Congressional  district  that 
will  not  be  deceived  or  silenced  by  the  audacious  pre- 
tcuse  that  the  question  of  the  right  of  any  body  of 
legal  voters  in  any  State  or  in  any  Congressional  dis- 
trict to  give  their  suffrages  freely  upon  these  general 
questions  is  a matter  only  of  local  concern  or  control. 
The  demand  tlwt  the  limitations  of  suffrage  shall  I* 
found  in  tlie  law,  and  only  there,  is  a just  demand, 
and  no  just  man  should  resent  or  resist  it.  Mv  appeal 
is.  and  must  continue  to  lie,  for  a consultation  t fiat  snail 
‘ proceed  with  candor,  calmness  and  patience,  upon  the 
lines  of  justice  and  humanity,  not  of  prejudice  and 
cruelty.’  To  tlie  consideration  of  these  very  grave 
questions  I invite  not  only  the  attention  of  Congress, 
hut  that  of  all  patriotic  citizens.  We  must  not  enter- 
tain the  delusion  that  our  JSHiple  have  ceased  to  re- 
gard a free  liallot  and  equal  representation  as  the 
price  of  their  allegiance  to  laws  and  to  civil  magis- 
trates.” 

That  there  are  evils  incident  to  republican  govern- 
ment all  muBt  admit : hut  that  the  remedy  for  these 
evils  is  to  be  found  in  a radical  denial  of  tlie  funda- 
mental jswtnlates  of  democracy,  or  a violent  abridg- 
ment of  the  right  of  franchise,  no  reasonable  man 
will  assert. 

There  is  room  for  an  honest  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  method  of  correcting  the  evils  complained  of. 
but  there  can  be  no  room  for  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  direful  effects  that  must  inevitably  result  from 
a failure  to  apply  an  efficient  remedy  of  some  kind. 
As  Chief  Executive,  the  President  has  lieen  true  to 
his  convictions  in  urging  mam  Congress  the  necessity 
of  providing  some  way  of  rescuing  the  conntry  from 
the  perils  that  threaten  it  from  the  practical  over- 
throw in  the  South  of  the  rule  of  the  majority.  He 
is  im [idled  to  this  by  liis  faith  in  tlie  people,  and  his 
unqualified  lielief  in  the  form  of  government  which 
we  have  adopted. 

There  is  nowhere,  not  even  among  her  own  most 
devoted  sons,  a more  sincere  friend  of  the  South  than 
President  Harrison,  and  the  day  is  not  distant  when 
this  will  lie  understood  and  recognized.  Although 
only  a quarter  of  a century  ha8  gone  by,  the  Southern 
people  have  learned  to  appreciate  the  greatness  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  the  emancipator,  and  to  realize 
that  when  he  struck  the  shackles  from  off  the  black 
slaves  he  set  free  their  white  masters  also.  Even 
Grant,  whose  masterful  genius  crushed  the  Confed- 
eracy, is  already  widely  honored  throughout  the 
South,  not  only  as  a great  soldier  and  a magnanimous 
conqueror,  but  as  a national  benefactor,  whose  vic- 
tories for  the  Union  were  not  sectional  conquests,  but 
triumphs  of  liberty,  and  that  the  rich  benefits  of  his 
lalsirs  are  to  lie  shared  by  North  and  South  alike. 

When  President  Harrison  was  renominated,  anil 
the  crowd  of  news[ia[ier  men  who  came  to  congratu- 
late him  demanded  a speech,  he  spoke  very  tenderly 
of  liis  love  for  the  whole  country,  saying  : “ I have  a 
sincere  love  for  all  onr  [lenpie.  I exclude  no  section. 
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I take  into  my  affection  and  respect  all  the  States  and 
nil  our  jieople,”  Those  of  us  who  listened  to  his 
words  and  looked  into  his  face  as  he  uttered  them 
felt  that  he  was  sincere  and  that  he  spoke  from  the 
heart.  The  tears  in  his  eyes  confirmed  it. 

He  knows,  perhaps  as  fully  as  the  native  South- 
erners, the  difficulties  and  perplexities  of  their  situa- 
tion, and  from  the  very  fact  that  he  is  not  a South- 
erner he  has  possibly  a clearer  view  of  some  of  the 
causes  and  the  remedies  for  the  evils  that  gffiict  them. 
In  recommending  to  the  South  diversified  industries, 
a sound  currency,  popular  education,  respect  for  law 
and  justice  for  all,  he  is  looking  not  to  personal  profit, 
partisan  advantage  or  sectional  superiority,  but  to  the 
general  welfare  of  the  country  and  the  special  ad- 
vancement of  the  South.  A few  Southern  men,  even 
among  his  political  opponents,  are  lieginning  to  rec- 
ognize that  his  advice  is  that  of  a friend  who  is  also  a 
wise  and  sagacious  counselor. 

THE  PRESIDENT’S  PATRIOTISM. 

On  all  the  questions  that  arise  in  the  course  of 
legislation  or  administration  the  President  has  an 
opinion,  a positive  one.  too.  He  has  the  courage  of 
his  convictions  and  is  ready  at  all  times  to  sav  and  to 
<lo  wliat  he  thinks  is  right.  He  is  a friend  of  tem- 
perance and  a strong  advocate  of  popular  education, 
and  has  sympathy  with  every  good  cause  that  seeks 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  humanity. 

Nothing  is  more  creditable  to  him  than  his  sincere 
and  exalted  patriotism.  He  loves  his  country  with 
a zeal  transmitted  through  generations  of  patriots 
and  intensified  by  his  unselfish  devotion  to  her  weal 
in  many  a hard  campaign-  His  career  has  been  in 
full  harmony  with  the  beautiful  words  uttered  when 
.about  to  take  the  oath  of  office  as  President : 

“ Let  us  exalt  patriotism  and  moderate  our  i»arty 
contentions.  Let  those  who  would  die  for  the  flag 
on  the  field  of  battle  give  a better  proof  of  their  ]ia- 
tiotism  and  a higher  glory  to  their  country  by  pro- 
moting fraternity  and  justice.  A party  success  that 
is  achieved  by  unfair  methods  or  by  practices  that 
partake  of  revolution  is  hurtful  anil  evanescent,  even 
from  a party  standpoint.  We  should  hold  our  differ- 
ing opinions  in  mutual  respect,  and  having  sub- 
mitted them  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  ballot,  should 
accept  an  adverse  judgment  with  the  same  respect 
that  we  would  have  demanded  of  our  opponents  if 
the  decision  had  l»een  in  their  favor.  No  other  peo- 
ple have  a government  more  worthy  of  their  respect 
anil  love,  or  a land  so  magnificent  in  extent,  so  pleas- 
ant to  look  upon,  and  so  full  of  generous  suggestion 
to  enterprise  and  labor.  God  hiis  placed  njion  our 
hend  a diadem,  and  has  laid  at  our  feet  power  and 
weidth  beyond  definition,  or  calculation.  But  we 
must  not  forget  that  wo  take  these  gifts  upon  the 
condition  that  justice  and  mercy  shall  hold  the  reins 
of  (xrwer,  and  that  the  upward  avenues  of  lio]>e  shall 
be  free  to  all  the  people. 

HIS  ADMINISTRATION. 

The  administration  of  President  Harrison  has  been 
in  keeping  with  his  personal  character— clean,  able, 
conservative,  dignified  and  patriotic.  He  has  natur- 
ally gathered  about  him  men  who  sympathize  with 
him  in  his  views  and  resemble  him  more  or  less  in 
character.  The  general  tone  of  the  administration 


has  been  imparted  to  it  by  its  Chief,  and  there  have 
been  no  grave  scandals,  defalcations  or  other  stains 
to  mar  its  good  name.  The  search  light  of  political 
investigations,  seeking  campaign  ammunition,  have 
brought  to  view  nothing  that  challenges  criticism. 
An  opposition  Senator,  in  an  article  on  the  adminis- 
tration published  in  the  June  number  of  the  North 
American  Review,  does  not  even  hint  at  anything  to 
the  discredit  of  his  personnel,  motives  or  methods ; 
while  Senator  Dawes  says : 

“ He  called  into  his  Cabinet  as  his  advisers  men 
who  commanded  at  once  the  fullest  confidence  of  the 
country  ; some  of  them  alreadv  so  tried  in  the  public 
service  that  they  had  been  designated  by  common 
consent  for  the  lilaces  thev  filled.  Some  of  them  were 
new  men  in  public  life.  i>ut  brilliant  service  has  in 
each  aiso  proved  the  sagacity  and  wisdom  of  the 
selection.  Suljonlinate  offices  have  been  filial  with 
able  and  clean  men  ; commendation  of  this  adminis- 
tration does  not  demand  or  claim  that  there  has  been 
no  exception.  In  the  vast  macliinery  of  this  govern- 
ment in  operation  at  a thousand  points.  many  of  them 
thousands  of  miles  lieyond  the  eye  of  the  Executive, 
it  never  has  lieen  and  never  can  be  the  case  that  men 
who  operate  it  will  in  every  instance  prove  them- 
selves fit  and  faithful.  But  one  who  lias  witnessed 
the  successes  and  mistakes  of  administrations  in  this 
particular  during  nine  of  these  quadrennial  periods 
challenges  without  fear  for  the  present  administra- 
tion a comparison  with  any  or  all  of  the  others.” 

ITS  FOREIGN  POLICY. 

During  the  past  three  years  very  grave  questions 
have  confronted  the  administration,  and  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  advisers  have  been  com|xdled  to  meet 
these  grave  issues  promptly.  How  well  they  liave 
been  met  is  tersely  stated  by  Senator  Dolpli  (Xvrtli 
American  Review  for  June) : 

“ Under  the  present  administration  the  United 
States  lias  had  a rigorous,  well-defined  policy  — a 
policy  under  which  the  rights  of  the  United  States 
have  been  fearlessly  and  ably  asserted  whenever  the 
occasion  required  it.  The  prompt  action  of  the  admin- 
istration in  our  controversy  with  Germany  preserved 
the  autonomy  of  the  Samoan  Islands ; the  consider- 
ate, but  firm  and  diguified,  position  of  the  adminis- 
tration secured  suitable  acknowledgment  and  apology 
from  the  Chilian  government  for  the  assault  in  Val- 
paraiso upon  American  sailors.  By  the  recent  treaty 
with  Great  Britain  a peaceful  solution  of  the  Behring 
Sea  controversy,  which  at  one  time  threatened  to  in- 
volve us  in  war,  has  been  happily  provided  for,  and 
the  cause  of  international  arbitration  promoted.  It 
should  lie  stated  that  President  Harrison  is  entitled 
to  full  credit  for  these  triumphs  of  diplomacy  ; and 
while  the  President  and  Secretary  of  State  have  lieen 
in  full  accord,  the  dispatch  (owing  to  the  illness  of 
Mr.  Blaine,  which  has  at  times  prevented  his  close 
application  to  business)  conveying  our  ultimatum  to 
the  Chilian  government,  and  the  dispatch  to  Lord 
Salisbury,  so  admirably  and  forcibly  stating  our  just 
clnims  to  some  arrangement  for  the"  protection  of  seal 
life  until  the  convention  hail  decided  our  claims  in 
the  Behring  Sea  controversy,  were  both  written  by 
the  President.” 

The  dignity  of  the  nation  has  been  maintained  with 
a firm  and  steady  hand,  and  in  all  sections  of  the 
country  the  feeling  of  patriotism  has  been  newly 
aroused.  Nothing  has  lieen  more  striking  than  the 
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ardor  of  the  Southern  people  in  their  support  of  the 
President  in  his  attitude  towards  Italy.  Chili  and 
Great  Britain  in  the  settlement  of  international  ques- 
tions that  have  arisen  between  those  nations  and  the 
United  States.  There  has  been  no  jingoism,  no  pos- 
ing for  effect,  but  a dignified,  calm  stand  for  the 
national  honor  and  the  maintenance  of  our  rights. 
The  position  of  the  administration  is  thus  stated  in 
the  President’s  Message  to  Congress  on  the  Chilian 
affair ; 

“ In  submitting  these  papers  to  Congress  for  that 
grave  and  patriotic  consideration  which  the  questions 
involved  demand.  I desire  to  say  that  I am  of  the 
opinion  that  the  demands  made  of  Chili  by  this  Gov- 
ernment should  be  adhered  to  and  enforced.  If  the 
dignity,  as  well  as  the  prestige  and  influence,  of  the 
United  States  are  not  to  be  wholly  sacrificed,  we 
must  protect  those  who,  in  foreign  ports,  display  the 
flag  or  wear  the  colors  of  this  government  against  in- 
sult. brutality,  and  death  inflicted  in  resentment  of 
the  acts  of  their  government,  and  not  for  any  fault  of 
their  own.  It  has  been  my  desire  in  even-  way  to 
cultivate  friendly  and  intimate  relations  with  all  the 
governments  of  this  hemisphere.  We  do  not  covet 
their  territory  ; we  desire  their  peace  and  prosperity. 
We  look  for  no  advantage  in  our  relations  with  them, 
except  the  increased  exchanges  of  commerce  upon  a 
basis  of  mutual  lienefit.  We  regret  every  civil  con- 
test that  disturlw  their  peace  and  paralyses  their  gov- 
ernment and  are  always  ready  to  give  our  good  offices 
for  the  restoration  of  peace.  It  must,  however,  be 
understood  that  this  government,  while  exercising 
the  utmost  forls-arance  towards  weaker  powers,  will 
extend  its  strong  and  adequate  protection  to  its  citi- 
zens, to  its  officers,  and  to  its  htuublest  sailors  when 
made  the  victims  of  WBntonnes*  and  cruelty  in  resent- 
ment, not  of  their  personal  conduct,  but  of  the  official 
acts  of  their  government.’’ 

MATTERS  OF  DOMESTIC  POLICY. 

The  administration  has  sedulously  guarded  all  the 
financial  interests  of  the  people  by  its  careful  manage- 
ment of  the  Treasury,  and  its  sturdy  opposition  to  the 
free  coinage  of  silver.  It  has  revised  the  tariff  legis- 
lation on  the  lines  of  protection,  rendering  the  law 
symmetrical.  The  annual  expenditures  of  the  gov- 
ernment now  approximate  $500,000,000,  and  will  in- 
crease for  a time,  at  least,  with  the  growth  of  the 
country. 

The  present  administration  has  had  to  deal  with 
the  question  of  enlarged  expenditures  growing  out  of 
the  refund  of  direct  taxes ; expenses  of  the  eleventh 
census : French  spoliation  claims  : new  naval  vessels ; 
repayment  to  importers  for  excess  of  moneys  deposited 
to  secure  the  payment  of  duties ; colleges  for  agricult- 
ural and  mechanical  arts ; additional  court  exjjenaett ; 
homes  for  disabled  volunteer  soldiers ; rivers  and 
harbors ; public  buildings ; l«ck  pay  and  bounty  to 
soldiers ; the  Indian  service  and  Indian  war  ; prepay- 
ment of  interest  on  the  public  debt,  together  with  the 
meeting  of  deficits  in  the  previous  administration. 
Added  to  all  this  was  the  revenue  cut  off  when  the 
McKinley  bill  placed  sugar  on  the  free  list.  It  has 
been  able  to  meet  these  conditions  ; to  avert  a finan- 
cial panic ; to  maintain  the  public  credit : to  redm-e 
the  public  debt  by  a very  large  amount . and  to  refund 
a considerable  portion  of  it  at  the  unprecedented  low 


rate  of  two  per  cent.  The  vast  business  interests  of 
the  country  have  greatly'  prospered,  and  the  people 
evidently  feel  that  these  interests  are  safe  in  the  hands 
which  for  three  years  have  managed  them  so  success- 
fully. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  LOTTERY. 

A very  signal  triumph  for  the  administration,  and 
one  that  has  given  great  satisfaction  to  the  country, 
has  been  the  destruction  of  the  gigantic  gambling 
scheme  known  as  the  Louisiana  Lottery.  Its  princi- 
pal seat  of  operation  was  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  but 
its  pernicious  activity  penetrated  every  part  of  the 
nation.  Its  ill-gotten  gains  amounted  to  millions  of 
dollars,  and  constituted  a corruption  fund  which  was 
freely  used  to  perfect  and  perpetuate  its  tremendons 
power.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  Postmaster- 
General,  and  with  the  powerful  indorsement  of  the 
President,  a law  was  passed  forbidding  to  the  com- 
pany the  use  of  the  United  States  mails  for  its  busi- 
ness. and  prohibiting  the  carrying  of  any  newspapers 
containing  its  advertisements.  This  was  a crushing 
blow,  and  the  company,  finding  that  the  law  was  to- 
be  rigidly  enforced,  has  decided  to  go  out  of  business. 
This  not  only  destroys  a wicked,  illegitimate  concern, 
but  in  a very  extraordinary  manner  sets  the  seal  of 
public  condemnation  upon  the  whole  vicious  system 
of  lotteries. 

MR.  HARRtSON’8  PERVASIVE  INFLUENCE. 

I think  it  is  not  too  much  to  sav  that,  tested  by  any 
standards  we  are  accustomed  to  apply,  this  adminis- 
tration will  compare  very  favorably  with  any  the 
country  has  ever  had.  General  Harrison  is  the  life 
and  soul  of  the  administration.  He  is  no  figurehead. 
He  lias  impressed  his  strong  personality  ni>on  every 
department  of  the  government.  In  all  matters  of 
administration  he  has  lieen  the  central,  controlling 
force.  His  Cabinet  officers  have  been  his  advisors 
and  helpers,  and  not  his  masters.  Thay  have  con- 
tributed their  share  to  the  success  of  the  administra- 
tion, and  only  that.  With  sleepless  vigilance  and 
unwearying  labor  the  President  has  discharged  all 
the  great  duties  of  his  office  in  such  a way  as  to  make 
his  influence  felt  ns  far  as  his  authority  extends.  Not 
offensively,  obtrusively,  egotistically,  but  quietly, 
thoughtfully,  conscientiously  and  efficiently  he  has 
in  the  Executive  Chamber,  in  the  Cabinet  councils.  In 
the  departments,  in  public  addresses  and  in  private 
utterances,  diffused  his  own  spirit  everywhere  and 
influenced  profoundly  the  whole  course  of  public 
events. 

THE  PRESIDENT  AND  HIS  CABINET. 

The  President  has  called  to  his  aid  as  Cabinet  offi- 
cers men  of  recognized  ability  and  experience  in  public 
affairs.  Since  the  organization  of  the  Cabinet  there 
have  been  but  two  changes,  one  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  Secretary  Windom,  and  the  other  by  the 
election  to  the  Senate  of  Secretary  Proctor.  He  meets 
these  gentlemen  regularly  twice  a week,  and  oftener 
if  occasion  requires,  for  general  consultation  regard- 
ing public  affairs.  In  addition,  he  usually  has  s 
weekly  meeting,  and  not  infrequently  daily  confer- 
ences. with  one  or  more  of  them  singly  for  the  disms- 
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PRESIDENT  HARRISON  AT  HIS  DESK. 

(Prom  a photograph  taken  June  15.  1SW.  by  (Hlhert.  Washington,  D.  C.) 


gion  of  matters  pertaining  to  their  respective  depart- 
ments. 

His  relations  with  his  official  family  are  very  cor- 
dial. Through  them  he  keeps  himself  thoroughly 
informed  on  all  important  questions  of  administra- 
tive detail,  and  is  thus  prepared  not  only  to  be  advised 
by  them,  but  to  give  advice  in  return.  Each  Cabinet 
officer  is  held  responsible  for  the  administration  of 
his  own  department,  and  is  allowed  a large  measure 


of  discretion,  and  yet  the  administration  is  one.  the 
government  is  a unit,  and  the  President  is  the  head. 

President  Harrison  is  too  great  to  be  jealous  or  envi- 
ous. and  has  neither  need  nor  wish  to  detract  in  the 
slightest  degree  from  the  credit  due  to  any  of  his  associ- 
ates. A few  weeks  since  an  article  published  in  the  New 
York  Iiulqjeiuient,  reviewing  the  financial  policy  of  the 
administration,  made  special  mention  of  the  Presi- 
dent's personal  care  and  participation  in  directing  the 
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work  of  the  Treasury  Department.  In  s]>eaking  to 
me  of  the  article  he  expressed  the  feeling  that  pos- 
sibly it  did  scant  justice  to  the  late  Secretary  Win- 
dom.  “ You  know  me  well  enough,"  he  said,  " to 
know  that  I do  not  want  credit  for  what  other  men 
do." 

Harrison's  ability. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  present  administration 
the  opposition  i»q>ers  amused  themselves  by  referring 
to  the  President  as  a little  man.  A favorite  caricature 
was  the  picture  of  a Lilliputian  completely  overshad- 
owed with  his  grandfather's  hat.  But  this  lived  its 
little  day  and  died  a natural  death,  for  his  messages, 
speeches,  and  indeed  his  whole  administration,  soon 
fore**!  even  his  most  persistent  detractors  to  recog- 
nize his  ability,  which  no  man  now  ventures  to  ques- 
tion. “ What  criticism  have  yon  to  make  upon  the 
President’s  administration  ? " L one  day  asked  a Demo- 
cratic Governor  of  one  of  the  States.  “ None  what- 
ever, sir,"  he  replied. 

It  is  nniveraully  conceded  that  he  is  a man  of  large 
natural  resources,  of  great  self-reliance,  of  sterling 
integrity,  of  noticeable  independence  and  of  unyield- 
ing firmness  when  sure  of  his  ]iosition.  A distin- 
guished Senator  remarked  that  no  man  had  ever  filled 
the  office  of  President  who  came  to  it  better  equipped 
than  General  Harrison.  Through  his  father's  mis- 
fortune he  was  early  thrown  upon  his  own  resources 
and  learned  the  inestimable  lessotiB  that  are  taught  by  a 
hand-to-hand  struggle  with  poverty  and  difficulty.  He 
thus  took  the  full  measure  of  his  own  ability  and  qnali- 
ficationsand  learned  to  rely  upon  himself.  This  experi- 
ence gave  him  an  acquaintance  with  the  common  peo- 
ple, their  ambitions,  hopes,  limitations,  discourage- 
ments and  triumphs.  He  has  never  lost  his  symputhy 
with  the  poor,  nor  his  faith  in  the  people.  Gladstone 
says  that  he  was  educated  to  fear  and  distrust  popular 
liberty' and  that  he  has  had  to  unlearn  his  lesson  by  ad- 
vancing years  of  experience  and  olwervation.  For- 
tunately, Harrison  has  had  nosnch  lessons  to  unlearn, 
for  he  was  cradled  in  the  home  of  a Democrat,  never 
knew  what  it  was  to  distrust  the  masses  of  the  people, 
early  espoused  the  cause  of  the  slave,  and  has  always 
been  an  advocate  of  liberty.  He  has  nnlsrauded  faith 
in  free  institutions  and  in  the  perpetuity  of  the  republic; 
a faith  which  lias  survived  the  War  of  the  Reliellion, 
the  triumph  of  Tammany  and  the  suppression  of  the 
negro  ballot  in  the  South.  No  man  is  fit  to  be  Presi- 
dent of  this  great  nation  who  does  not  fully  believe  in 
its  manifest  destiny. 

One  of  the  most  striking  exhiliitions  he  has  given  of 
his  ability  has  been  the  facility  with  which  he  has 
taken  up  the  details  of  the  work  of  the  State  and 
Treasury  Departments  when  the  Secretaries  were 
disabled.  It  is  not  extravagant  to  say  that  he  is  well 
equipped  for  discharging  the  duties  of  any  Cabinet 
officer,  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army,  or  of  any  other 
important  office.  Murat  Halstead  says  : 

“ If  there  has  been  a fault  to  find  with  the  Harrison 
administration,  it  has  been  that  the  President  in  his 
consciousness  of  capacity,  his  severe  sense  of  responsi- 
bility, and  his  extraordinary  perseverance  in  habitual 


industrv  and  pride  in  the  performance  of  various  dntie*. 
has  undertaken  to  do  too  much,  indeed,  to  accomplish 
by  and  for  himself  the  superhuman  task  of  doing 
everything  of  first  importance  in  all  departments." 

AS  A SPEECH-MAKER. 

President  Harrison  has  achieved  a great  reputation 
in  a most  difficult  field  of  oratory.  Soon  after  he  v»> 
nominated,  delegations  of  citizens  representing  his  fel- 
low-townsmen, the  old  soldiers,  the  fanners,  railroad 
employees,  commercial  travelers,  the  colored  peegde. 
political  clube  and  representatives  of  different  States 
and  sections  of  the  country,  called  upon  him  in  aim. *4 
daily  succession  until  the  close  of  the  caminign.  He 
made  a series  of  impromptu  speeches  to  these  delega- 
tions, which  were  signalized  by  conciseness,  variety 
and  never-failing  gnod  judgment.  Since  he  became 
President  he  has  made  frequent  and  prolonged  jour- 
neys, for  the  purpose  of  acquainting  himself  more 
fully  with  the  country  and  its  people,  and  coining  into 
more  personal  and  sympathetic  relations  with  them. 
On  scores  of  occasions  he  has  addressed  the  assembled 
multitudes  who  gathered  to  greet  him.  and  for  the 
most  part  the  speeches  thus  made  have  been  entirely 
unstudied.  Often  they  have  been  delivered  from  the 
platform  of  the  railway  car,  or  from  some  improvised 
stand  by  the  road  side.  They  have  now  lieen  gathered 
into  a volume  of  nearly  six  hundred  pages,  and  con- 
stitute one  of  the  most  remarkable  series  of  spewihes 
ever  published.  The  wide  range  of  topics  treated, 
the  breadth  of  view,  the  dignity  of  thought,  the  fe- 
licity of  expression,  the  appropriateness  of  utterance, 
the  pnrity  of  sentiment ; their  humor,  candor,  sim- 
plicity. render  them  models  of  their  kind.  Notliing 
could  reveal  the  author  in  a truer  light  than  these 
extempore  addresses.  They  are  instantaneous  photo- 
graphs of  his  inner  self,  which  take  him  unawares, 
and  the  revelation  they  make  is  in  every  way  credita- 
ble to  him.  Peter  Lombard  was  known  for  centuries 
in  the  Middle  Ages  as  the  “ Master  of  Sentences." 
Benjamin  Harrison  may  well  go  down  to  history  as 
the  "Master  of  Impromptu  Speeches;"  and  the  volume 
he  has  given  to  the  world  may  well  become  a study 
for  those  young  men  who  aspire  to  excellence  in  this 
most  enviable  but  difficult  art. 

Several  citations  from  these  speeches  have  already 
been  made,  but  the  speeches  must  be  read  having  in 
mind  the  precise  circumstances  of  their  delivery  in 
order  to  appreciate  their  beauty  and  their  force. 

SOME  RECENT  SPECIMENS. 

I submit  as  further  specimens,  extracts  taken  from 
these  so  recently  made  (May  29,  1892),  while  en  route 
from  Washington  to  Rochester.  New  York,  where  he 
was  to  assist  in  the  dedication  of  the  Soldiers’  Monu- 
ment at  that  place.  At  Sunburv,  Pa.,  he.  said  ; 

••  Mv  Fellow  Citizens— It  is  very  pleasant  to  receive 
this  bright  morning  this  expression  of  your  good  will, 
and  I thank  yon  for  it  As  we  came  along  this 
morning  upon  the  banks  of  this  beautiful  nver.  I 
suggested  to  a gentleman  who  sat  beside  me  that  it 
seemed  to  lie  a pity  that  it  had  not  been  made  a little 
narrower  and  a little  deeper,  and  he  replied  to  me 
with  a good  deal  of  force  that  the  Creator  did  not 
make  everything  for  commercial  use.  Some  things 
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are  made  for  beanty  ; itoine  things  are  mode  for  the 
development  in  us  of  sentiment.  There  is  nothing  «o 
strong,  nothing  so  beautiful  as  those  things  in  nature 
and  in  human  life  that  have  to  do  with  the  heart  and 
its  aspirations.  There  is  nothing  so  satisfying  in 
American  life  as  that  great  sentiment  which  embalms 
a flag  in  the  love  and  affections  of  a people  and  make* 
them  how  in  reverent  submission  and  honor  liefore 
the  constitution  and  the  law  which  they  have  or- 
dained for  their  own  government  It  is  most  delight- 
ful as  1 ]>ass  through  the  country  upon  these  visits  to 
look  into  the  faces  of  those  kindly  American  citizens 
who  have  no  interest  in  the  government  except  that 
it  shall  be  administered  for  the  general  good,  and  who 
give  their  hearts  and  are  willing  to  give  their  lives 
for  the  honor  of  the  flag  and  the  perpetuity  of  our 
institutions.” 

At  Williamsport.  Pa.,  he  said  : 

“ It  is  a most  happy  and  auspicious  time  in  our 
history  when  the  lieneflcent  influences  of  time,  and 
the  kindly  agencies  of  the  human  heart,  have  so 
largely  obliterated  animosities  and  prejudices,  and  so 
happily  uiiitdfl  us  ns  one  people.  We  are  glad  to 
know  that  the  war  which  re-established  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  constitution  and  brought  lawk  the  starry 
flag  in  undimmed  honor  to  the  lands  that  had  sent  it 
to  be  borne  in  hattle,  brought  also  into  unfettered 
participation  in  all  the  privileges  and  glories  of  the 
country  even  those  who  hail  fought  against  it." 

At  Penn  Yan,  New  York,  he  said  : 

“ But  I also  know  that  we  have  secured  in  this 
country  absolute  equality  of  civil  oppirt unities. 
There  is  no  caste  or  limitation  ujain  the  successes  of 
men.  God's  providence,  our  own  courage  and  the 
right  exercise  of  the  faculties  he  has  given  us  alone 
put  limitations  main  what  an  American  youth  may 
attain.  This  is  all  we  can  ask  of  a government.  This 
we  do  ask,  and  will  insist  upon,  that  everywhere  in 
this  land  where  the  flag  floats  the  law  shall  la*  the 
rule  of  conduct  for  all  men,  not  prejudice  or  passion, 
not  the  convenience  of  the  rich  or  powerful,  but  the 
law  as  we  have  made  it  shall  lie  the  rule  of  conduct 
for  all  men  in  their  relations  to  all  other  men.  W Idle 
claiming  our  own  rights  under  the  law,  we  will  freely 
and  magnanimously  concede  to  every  other  man  his. 
The  great  power  of  public  sentiment  will  manifest 
itself  upon  all  questions  that  have  a moral  touch  in 
them.  Men  may  divide  upon  economic  questions; 
they  will ; but  wherever  a touch  of  right  or  wrong, 
wherever  a question  of  human  right  intervenes,  the 
great  sentiment  of  this  country  will  find  its  powerful 
and  unanimous  expression.” 

At  Canandaigua,  New  York,  he  said  : 

“ We  are  sometimes  given  to  criticism.  Grum- 
bling, I supjxwe,  is  a human  instinct  . The  ladies  would 
say  a male  instinct.  ]>erhaiM,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  if 
an  American  citizeu  will  give  his  mind  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  personal,  family,  social  and  national 
blessings  and  endowments  wliich  lie  i«ossesses  and 
will  pnt  them  in  contrast  with  the  like  endowments 
jiossesscd  by  the  most  favored  people  of  other  jior- 
tions  of  the  world,  he  must  lift  his  head  in  pride  and 
his  heart  in  thankfulness  to  those  who  settled  our 
political  institutions  so  wisely,  and  to  the  Gixl  who 
has  so  graciously  blessed  them.  Where,  in  all  the 
world,  can  lie  found  such  audiences  as  are  gathered 
here  ? Where  so  general  a dissemination  of  intelli- 
gence ? Where  such  happy,  virtuous  and  pros^rous 
homos  ? Where  is  life  made  more  gracious  to  women  ? 
Where,  in  all  the  world,  are  freer  opportunities  given 
to  the  young  to  climb  the  ladder  of  success  anil  fame 
to  the  height  of  their  condition  ? 


“ All  the  conditions  of  life  are  good.  'The  govern- 
ment touches  only  to  guard  us.  We  differ  about 
measures  of  administration.  We  sometimes  take  a 
gloomy  view  of  this  result  or  that,  hut  the  general 
conditions  that  affect  our  freedom  and  our  welfare 
are  secured,  and  the  free  expression  and  discussion 
which  is  our  birth-right  will  insure  the  right  decision 
in  the  interest  of  the  people  of  every  public  question. 
Men  may  be  wrong  from  misinformation,  but  the 
great  heart  of  thelxidy  of  our  people  is  right.  Wehave 
depraved  and  wicked  centres  of  population  in  some 
of  our  great  cities,  but  the  salt  of  the  earth  is  found 
in  these  rural  hollies  and  in  these  village  anil  town 
populations  : and  in  these  safe  and  pure  country 
homes  throughout  our  land  there  is  that  saving  grace 
that  will  always  keep  the  nation  upon  the  path  of 
honor  and  truth  and  safety." 

I realize  that  these  brief  extracts  hear  alsmt  the 
same  relation  to  the  speeches  and  the  occasions  that 
called  them  forth,  ns  the  specimen  brick  carried  to 
market  hears  to  the  house  wliich  the  man  who  car- 
ried it  had  for  sale.  I trust,  however,  that  they  may 
suffice  to  suggest,  at  least,  that  the  praise  universally 
awarded  to  them  and  the  extraordinary  reputation 
they  have  won  for  their  author  are  well  deserved. 
A careful  study  of  these  happy,  impromptu  addresses 
has  given  me  a deeper  insight  into  the  mind  of  the 
President,  and  increased  my  appreciation  of  the  man, 
as  they  reveal  him.  I have  not  been  able  to  refrain 
from  comparing  them  with  the  recent  utterances  of 
Emperor  William,  to  the  very  marked  disad  vantage!  of 
the  young  Kaiser.  In  them  President  Harrison  stands 
forth  before  us  aa  a wise  statesman,  a thoughtful 
ruler,  a sincere  patriot,  a lover  of  all  that  is  true  and 
beautiful,  a noble,  unselfish,  Christian  man. 

HIS  INDEPENDENCE. 

A very  marked  characteristic  of  the  President  is  his 
strong  independence.  He  has  always  been  accus- 
tomed to  do  his  own  Blinking  and  to  rely  upon  his 
own  rational  processes.  It  is  not  fair,  however,  to 
criticise  him  as  being  egotistical  or  self-opinionated. 
He  is  simply  independent.  He  has  thought  pro- 
foundly on  many  questions  and  has  formulated  not 
merely  a theoretical  creed,  hut  a practical  working 
philosophy.  His  views  on  all  the  fundamental  ques- 
tions of  life — political,  religious,  ethical,  social — have 
been  formed  with  a view  of  getting  at  the  truth  and 
finding  a basis  on  which  lie  could  stand  and  work. 
He  is  never  at  a loss  as  to  what  he  believes  on  any 
question  that  has  seriously  engaged  his  attention,  anil 
his  opinions  when  formed  are  not  only  professed,  but 
they  become  forceful  in  shaping  his  conduct.  No 
one  who  reads  his  speeches  or  state  pajierx,  or  talks 
with  him,  is  ever  at  a loss  as  to  what  he  believes. 
The  clear  cut  thought  finds  expression  in  a terse, 
forceful  sentence  tlint  leaves  nothing  to  he  inferred. 
Instead  of  attempting  to  suit  his  philosophy  to  cir- 
cumstances, he  attempts  to  bend  circumstances  to  his 
philosophy.  He  has  a profound  faith  in  the  power  of 
troth  and  in  the  final  triumph  of  the  right.  He  hated 
slavery  and  believed  in  its  overthrow  while  it  was  yet 
in  the  full  tide  of  its  power.  He  loved  the  Union  and 
predicted  its  victory  when  its  enemies  were  proclaim- 
ing “ the  war  was  a failure.”  He  was  a convert  to 
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the  fundamental  doctrine  of  Civil  Service  Reform 
when  the  spoils  system  seemed  well-nigh  inseparable 
from  a government  by  ] Dirties. 

HE  DOES  WHAT  HE  THINKS  IS  KIOUT. 

This  insight  into  principles,  and  this  faith  in  his 
own  powers  of  reasoning  give  him  self-confidence 
and  prepare  him  to  stand  alone,  if  necessary,  when  he 
has  reached  a conclusion.  This  is  his  strength,  as  it 
is  the  strength  of  any  man  who  aspires  to  the  per- 
formance of  any  important  and  difficult  work.  When 
he  has  once  reached  a conclusion  and  taken  a jxwition 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  move  him.  Men  sometimes 
go  to  him  to  ask  a favor,  and,  perhaps,  find  his  mind 
already  made  up  and  Ins  purpose  inflexible.  This  is 
not  a popular  trait,  in  so  far  as  it  makes  him  seen  un- 
approachable or  disobliging  ; but  it  is  a very  valuable 
quality  in  a ruler.  Men  know  where  to  find  him.  His 
well-known  views  on  the  silver  question  have  been 
great  safeguards  upon  which  the  business  world  lias 
relied,  as  the  jieople  of  Holland  rely  u|hmi  the  impreg- 
nable dykes  that  keep  out  the  sea  and  protect  their 
homes  from  the  ravages  of  the  tempest. 

At  a public  dinner  in  Chicago,  given  in  his  honor, 
the  present  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  delivered  a notable  address,  the  keynote 
of  which  was  set  forth  in  the  pliraae  “The  Republic 
is  Opportunity."  He  dwelt  very  forcibly  and  wisely, 
too,  upon  the  idea  of  the  unlimited  opportunity  afforded 
to  young  men  in  the  republic,  and  appealed  to  ambi- 
tion as  the  prime  motive.  Without  criticising  either 
the  thought  or  its  author,  I venture  to  suggest  that 
the  phrase  “The  Republic  is  Duty”  opens  a line  of 
thought  that  appeals  not  to  ambition  for  success,  but  to 
a desire  to  devote  one's  self  to  promoting  theprosjierity 
of  great  causes ; the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
the  masses ; the  advancement  of  the  welfare  of  the 
country.  This  higher  motive  I believe  to  be  regnant 
in  the  heart  of  the  President.  He  lias  cast  his  life 
into  the  scale  of  right,  and  seeks  in  all  possible  ways 
to  promote  justice. 

After  his  nomination  a distinguished  member  of 
the  opposing  party,  Judge  Thurman,  is  reported  as 
saying : 

“ 1 know  Mr.  Harrison  very  well.  I have  met  him 
at  the  bar  and  elsewhere.  He  is  an  able  man  and  an 
equity  lawyer,  accustomed  to  probing  a question  to 
the  bottom  to  ascertain  on  which  side  truth  lies.  If 
he  liecomes  President  some  of  those  now  shouting  for 
him  will  bo  disapisrinted.  They  will  not  find  him 
subject  to  their  wishes.  Ho  will  do  what  he  thinks  is 
right.” 

I'HEHIDENTIAL  PATBONAOE. 

The  vast  patronage  which  is  vested  in  the  President 
is  the  fruitful  source  of  great  emljarrussment.  Jfo 
conscientious,  thoughtful  man  can  wield  such  |>ower 
to  his  own  satisfaction,  much  less  to  that  of  other 
people,  and  whatever  course  he  may  adopt  in  making 
appointments,  it  cannot  fail  to  subject  him  to  re- 
morseless criticism.  His  only  safe  way  is  to  deter- 
mine definitely  on  what  principle  a dis|K*rition  of  the 
offices  sluill  be  made,  and  then  rigidly  adhere  to  his 
plan  and  take  the  consequences.  He  may  regard  the 
offices  as  ]>erxnnnl  jierqnisites  and  try  to  distribute 


them  so  as  to  make  the  greatest  number  of  persona! 
friends : he  may  look  upon  them  ns  political  spoils 
and  use  them  so  as  to  promote  |>nrtisan  success,  or  he 
may  deem  them  a great  trust,  sacred  to  the  pnblir 
welfare,  whieh  is  the  view  that  President  Harrison 
takes.  While  this  power  is  nominally  a presidential 
prerogative,  he  is  not  left  to  the  free  exercise  of  it. 
The  Senators  and  Representatives  dispu'  e with  him 
the  right  of  naming  men  for  every  vacant  place, 
and  a President  has  to  lie  more  than  usually  strtmg 
to  resist,  the  encroachments  that  are  made  upon  hi* 
prerogative. 

Perhaps  I can  illustrate  by  two  or  three  instances 
that  have  come  under  my  own  observation  something 
of  what  the  Chief  Executive  has  to  undergo  in  t in- 
direction : An  executive  officer  who  has  the  apjsiint- 
ment  of  a number  of  important  employees  has  endeav- 
ored to  make  fitness  the  sole  test  of  appointment,  ami 
has  suffered  accordingly.  Because  lus  refused  to  ap- 
jsiint  an  unfit  man  to  a very  responsible  position  at 
the  urgent  request  of  a Senator,  who  assured  him 
that  his  own  re-election  depended  somewhat  npon 
securing  this  appointment,  the  Senator  later  took  oc- 
casion in  the  Senate  to  personally  solicit  votes  in  op- 
]Kisition  to  a motion  to  place  the  salary  of  the  execu- 
tive officer  alluded  to  on  a par  with  that  of  other 
officials  of  the  same  rank,  and  secured  its  defeat  by  a 
majority  of  two.  On  another  occasion  this  same  ex- 
ecutive officer  hud  dismissed  an  incomjietent  employee. 
The  Senator  at  whose  instance  he  had  been  appointed 
came  into  the  office,  shook  his  fist,  and  said  with  great 
vehemence,  “ I am  going  to  fight  yon  : I am  going  to 
fight  your  whole  administration.  Pve  got  my  war 
paint  on,  and  Pm  going  to  fight  everything  yon  do.” 
The  Senator  never  forgave  him  hia  independence,  and 
added  his  negative  vote  on  the  increase  of  salary 
question.  These  are  mere  straws,  showing  the  way 
the  wind  blows ; Irat  many  other  incidents  could  lie 
related  indicating  that  any  executive  official  who  at- 
tempts to  pursue  an  independent  course  in  the  mak- 
ing of  appointments  must  suffer  for  it.  and  no  one.  of 
course,  to  so  great  n degree  as  the  Chief  Executive, 
npon  whom  rest  burdens  in  comparison  with  which 
those  of  others  seem  very  light  indeed. 

THE  ARMY  O T OFFICE  SEEKERS. 

The  pressure  for  public  office  is  simply  frightful. 
A large  part  of  the  time  and  strength  of  Congress- 
men is  taken  np  in  office  brokerage.  Their  constit- 
uents are  remorseless  in  their  demands,  and  they 
gauge  a member’s  ability  and  usefulness  largely  by 
the  numlier  of  appointments  he  can  secure.  The 
Members  thus  goaded  besiege  the  departments  or 
apiieal  to  the  President.  The  spoils  system  that 
roots  itself  in  popular  clamor,  and  penetrates  the 
whole  Issly  politic,  concentrates  itself  in  the  execu- 
tive cliamlier,  and  the  President  is  absolutely  unable 
to  control  it.  He  must  yield  to  it  more  or  less ; he 
cannot  help  it. 

Party  workers  in  the  various  States  and  communi- 
ties have  their  “claims"  and  urge  them  with  untir- 
ing persistency.  The  President  is  literally  beseiged 
by  an  army  of  office  seekers  who  try  I o accomplish  their 
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ends  by  every  available  means,  varying  from  formal 
delegations,  and  recommendations  by  the  bushel,  to 
personal  solicitations  of  the  most  determined  and 
often  of  the  most  offensive  character.  I can  but 
amile  when  I recall  a certuin  woman  who  called  on 
me  to  say  that  she  had  helped  to  elect  President  Hnr- 
riaon  and  that  she  was  bound  to  have  some  kind  of  a 
reward.  “ You  may  jnst  as  well  give  it  first  as  last," 
she  reiterated,  “ for  they  call  me  the  Minnesota  Bliz- 
zard and  I am  going  to  have  what  I came  for  whether 
or  no.”  The  President  has  met  tliis  responsibility  in 
an  able  and  on  the  whole  satisfactory  manner.  He 
has  had  before  him  all  the  while  as  a prime  condition 
the  question  of  fitness.  The  men  he  has  chosen  for 
his  Cabinet,  the  foreign  ministers,  the  judges,  and 
other  high  officers,  have  abundantly  vindicated  his 
selection  by  the  character  of  their  services. 

MR.  HARRISON'S  METHOD  IN  APPOINTMENTS. 

It  is  as  yet  impossible  for  any  man  to  ignore  the 
vital  fact  that  this  country  is  ruled  by  parties,  and 
that  party  organization  seems  for  the  present  essential 
to  its  welfare  and  progress.  While  this  is  so,  the 
President  cannot  ignore  his  party;  he  must  recognize 
it,  and,  to  a large  extent,  work  within  party  lines. 
At  one  time,  when  local  managers  urged  him  to 
appoint  a certain  mnn  to  an  impirtant  office,  he  said ; 
“ No,  gentlemen,  I cannot  appoint  him  ; he  does  not 
represent  the  best  element  of  the  party.  Select  your 
best  man  and  I will  appoint  him.”  This  was  done. 
The  President  is  the  head  and  leader  of  a great  party 
in  whose  principles  he  heartily  believes,  a i>arty  which 
has  a magnificent  record,  spanning  more  than  forty 
years  of  our  national  history.  He  naturally  thinks 
that  the  ascendancy  of  that  party  is  desirable,  and  he 
recognizes  that  its  distinctive  principles  are  more 
likely  to  be  carried  out  if  the  chief  offices  of  the 
country  are  filled  by  its  representatives.  He  knows, 
too,  that  he  is  only  the  servant  of  the  people  and 
not  the  master— the  President  of  a republic  and  not 
the  Czar  of  all  the  Russias  or  the  Kaiser  of  an  empire. 

Soon  after  his  inauguration  he  talked  over  the 
matter  quite  freely  with  me,  saying  in  snlwtanco:  “ It 
will  not  do  for  me  to  ignore  the  party  in  appoints 
ments ; I would  only  min  myself  and  the  party  too. 
I cannot  confine  myself  to  personal  appointments,  for 
1 should  soon  exhaust  my  range  of  acquaintance  ; I 
cannot  limit  myself  to  my  college  mates,  my  Presby- 
terian friends,  my  army  comrades,  my  Indiana]>olis 
neighbors,  or  my  fellow  citizens  of  Indiana.  I must 
not  limit  myself  by  any  personal,  local  or  narrow  con- 
siderations of  any  kind  whatever.  The  country  is 
great,  and  there  are  good  men  everywhere.  One 
thing  is  certain,  that  I cannot  fill  the  offices  from  my 
personal  knowledge." 

He  lias  pursued  a medium  course,  has  insisted  u]Kin 
his  prerogative  to  apjioint,  and  yet  has  gladly  ac- 
cepted suggestions  from  Senators  and  others ; has 
made  fitness  the  test,  and  yet  has  recognized  that 
among  men  equally  fit,  the  choice  might  rightfully 
turn  upon  other  considerations.  He  has  recognized 
the  rights  of  the  party  in  power,  and  yet  has  bestowed 


two  imjiortant  judgeships  and  several  other  high 
commissions  iqsm  Democrats.  He  has  weighed  care- 
fully the  conflicting  claims  of  different  sections  of  the 
country  and  different  factions  in  the  jiarty,  and  yet 
has  felt  at  liberty  to  ignore  lxith  considerations  when 
the  public  good  seemed  to  require  it. 

HAS  HE  ADVANCED  REFORM? 

He  lias  furthered  in  many  ways  the  cause  of  Civil 
Service  Reform.  He  appointed  as  a member  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  one  of 
its  ablest  and  most  fearless  advocates,  and  lias  sup. 
ported  the  Commission  in  its  efforts  to  enforce  the 
law.  He  has  advanced  the  cause  by  a classification  of 
the  Indian  Service,  including  under  the  rules  over 
seven  hundred  school  and  agency  employees  ; has  in- 
cluded under  the  mine  rules  the  employees  of  the 
Fish  Commission : has  eliminated  politics  from  the 
administration  of  the  Navy  Yanis,  and  lias  provided 
for  the  promotion  of  clerks  in  the  departments  at 
Washington  on  competitive  examination  and  for 
merit  alone.  He  has.  however,  wisely  recognized  that 
the  reform  movement  must  come  primarily  from  the 
people,  command  the  support  of  Congress,  and  be 
promoted  and  sustained  by  a strong  public  sentiment. 

I do  not  feel  called  upon  to  attempt  to  defend  all 
that  has  been  done  by  the  present  administration  in 
the  matter  of  removals  and  appointments.  I do  not 
know  enough  about  it  to  do  so,  even  if  I felt  inclined. 
Besides,  I am  an  unpractical  politician,  hoping 
earnestly  for  the  coming  of  the  time  when  politics 
will  lie  entirely  excluded  from  all  civil  appointments. 
That  time  lias  not  yet  come,  however,  and  until  then 
any  President  must  make  the  best  of  the  situation. 

I sympathize  fully  with  a remark  made  to  me  by 
the  President  recently  in  sjieuking  of  the  impossibility 
of  accomplishing  his  desires.  He  said  in  effect : 
“ Wo  can  only  do  our  bert,  and  endure  what  we  can- 
not cure.  We  must  bear  our  disappointment  and 
yet  smile.”  At  another  time  he  said : “ I Itelieve  in 
Civil  Servire  Reform  and  am  trying  to  advance  it.  but 
we  must  be  patient.  We  endanger  the  cause  itself 
by  attempting  to  promote  it  by  unwise  measures. 
We  must  imitate  a wise  general,  advancing  into  the 
enemy’s  country,  by  proceeding  cautiously  and  being 
sure  to  hold  all  the  ground  we  gain."  I believe  that 
President  Harrison  has  shown  courage  and  good 
sense  in  his  management  of  the  vexed  and  compli- 
cated question  of  appointments.  He  has  lifted  the 
public  service  to  a higher  plane  than  he  found  it.  lias 
vastly  aided  Civil  Service  Reform,  and  has  prepared 
the  way  for  a still  further  extension  of  the  movement 
which  seeks  to  place  the  entire  civil  service  upon  a 
meritorious  and  non-partisan  basis. 

HIS  DOMESTIC  RELATIONS. 

The  President  is  very  happy  in  his  domestic  rela- 
tions and  finds  solace  and  delight  in  his  home.  Mrs. 
Harrison  is  a strong,  cultured  woman,  with  much 
dignity  and  natural  grace,  and  in  all  the  relations  of 
life  has  been  of  invaluable  assistance  to  her  husband. 
In  their  first  plain,  simple  housekeeping  in  the  early 
days  in  Indianapolis ; in  the  later  years  of  increasing 
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prosperity,  when  the  cottage  without  servants  had 
given  way  to  the  statelier  house,  and  now  in  dispens- 
ing with  ease  and  cordiality  the  very  liberal  hospital- 
ity of  the  White  House,  she  is  the  wune  attractive, 
Belf-possessed,  thoughtful  and  gracious  woman,  a fine 
type  of  true  American  womanhood,  to  whom  those 
who  know  her  best  are  ever  most  strongly  attached. 
Alluding  to  her  recent  severe  illness,  the  Wanhington 
fruit  has  the  following  appreciative  words: 

**  Apart  from  any  consideration  of  her 

Swition  as  the  wife  of  the  President,  Mrs. 

arrison  is  a lady  greatly  resjiected  and 
beloved  on  account  of  her  personal  worth 
and  her  engaging  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart.  She  was  well  known  in  Wash- 
ington before  she  came  here  to  rule 
in  the  White  House,  and,  while  that 
event  may  have  added  to  her  emi- 
nence, it  could  not  have  im Teased  the 
affection  and  esteem  of  her  former 
friends.  She  has  l>een  in  the  Executive 
Mansion,  as  she  was  in  her  private  resi- 
dence both  here  and  at  lndiaua)M»]is,  the 
kind  and  gracious  lady,  the  faithful 
friend,  the  exjxment  of  those  domestic 
virtues  which  tin*  American  people  love 
to  see  exemplified  iu  the  wives  of  their 
rulers.  Under  her  general  sway  the 
White  House  has  been  made  to  set  forth 
all  that  is  most  beautiful  and  sacred  in 
the  home.  She  has  vouchsafed  us  the 
s]**ct.acle  of  a happy  home  and  united 
family,  gathered  around  a virtuous 
hearth  and  maintaining  the  simple, 
wholesome  and  tender  observances  which, 
in  the  rich  as  in  the  poor,  in  the  lofty  as 
in  the  humble,  are  the  true  and  unlv 
conditions  of  content.  Without  conceit 
or  ostentation,  as  the  devoted  daughter, 
wife  and  mother,  whom  every  woman  in 
the  land  may  imitate,  she  has  filled  the 
high  place  to  which  she  has  lieen  called 
and  made  it  more  than  ever  an  object  of 
the  nation's  admiration." 

Her  father,  the  venerable  Dr.  Scott, 
now  01  years  of  age  and  still  sprightly, 
makes  his  home  with  her,  and  forms  a 
very  interesting  figure  in  the  family 
circle.  The  President's  only  daughter, 

Mrs.  McKee,  sjieuds  much  of  her  time 
iu  Washington,  although  her  home  is  in 
Boston,  and  is  her  mother's  trusted  and 
most  efficient  assistant  iu  her  arduous 
duties,  ls*ing  everywhere  in  social  circles 
a very  welcome  and  favorite  gu«*st.  Rus- 
sell ILirrison,  the  President’s  only  son,  de- 
scrilies  himself  as  tin*  “ buffer  of  the  administration, 
but  submits  good  natur«»dly  to  the  many  flings  which 
a partisan  press  has  iu  store  for  him.  The  little  Ben- 
jamin Harrison  McKee  and  his  baby  sister,  Mary 
Lodge  McKee,  are  naturally  gn*at  pets  with  the 
President,  and  return  his  gnuidfatherly  affection 
with  a childish  al  Mind  on  that  forms  a refreshing 
relaxation  from  the  cares  of  state,  which  under 
such  gentle  influences  for  the  time  lieing  “fold 
their  tents  like  the  Arabs  and  as  silently  steal 
away." 


HIS  ORDINARY  HOME  LIFE. 

The  President  si**n«ls  as  much  time  as  he  ran  m 
the  midst  of  these  quiet  pleasures,  and  keep*  up  *>  f*r 
as  possible  the  simple  habits  that  have  always  char- 
acterized his  home  life,  invoking  a blessing  at  thr 
table  and  maintaining  family  worship.  1 have  u.- 
right  to  pry  into  the  privacy  of  any  houseiwd.  and 
certainly  have  no  wish  to  intrude  upon  that  >4  the 
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President,  but  I am  sure  that  the  readers  of  this  article 
will  lie  glad  to  have  the  curtain  drawn  aside  a little 
that  they  may  have  a glimpse  of  the  family  life  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  immortal  descrip- 
tion given  by  the  j»oet  Burns  of  the  “ Cotter’s  Satur- 
day Night  *’  dties  not  reveal  anything  sweeter  or 
lovelier  than  the  home  life  of  the  White  House,  ami  it 
was  out  of  tilt*  full  richness  of  his  own  delightful  ex- 
perience  that  the  President  could  sjieak  of  home  as  he 
did  in  a speech  at  Palestine,  Texas.  April  18,  1891 : 

“ It  gives  me  pleasure  to  come  tins  fresh  morning 
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into  this  (treat  State — a kingdom  without  a king.  an 
empire  without  an  emperor,  a State  gigantic  ii>  pro- 
portions and  matchless  in  resources,  with  diversified 
industries  and  infinite  capacities  to  sustain  a tre- 
xnendous  popnlation  anil  to  bring  to  every  home 
where  industry  abides  prosperity  and  comfort.  Such 
homes.  I am  sure,  are  represented  here  this  looming — 
the  American  home,  where  the  father  abides  in  the 
reaped  anil  the  mother  in  the  deep  love  of  the  chil- 
dren that  sit  about  the  fireside  ; where  all  that  makes 
ns  good  is  taught  and  the  first  rudiments  of  obedience 
to  law.  of  orderly  relations  one  to  another,  are  put 
into  the  young  minds.  Out  of  this  comes  social  order; 
on  this  rests  the  security  of  our  country.  The  home 
is  the  training  school  for  American  citizenship.  There 
we  learn  to  defer  to  others ; selfishness  is  suppressed 
by  the  ni-eds  of  those  about  us.  There  self-sacrifice, 
love,  and  willingness  to  give  ourselves  for  others,  are 
born.” 

At  his  home  in  Indianapolis  the  President  was  an 
officer  in  the  church,  a regular  attendant  upon  its 
services,  and  nn  acceptable  teacher  in  the  Sunday 
school.  Since  entering  ujsm  his  exhausting  labors  as 
President,  he  lias  necessarily  given  np  for  the  time 
being  his  church  work,  but  not  his  habit  of 
church  going,  Ifc  attends  the  Church  of  the 
Covenant,  anil  is  always  mi  attentive  and  appre- 
ciative listener.  Sumlay  is  oliserved  in  all  the  Execu- 
tive Departments,  but  nowhere  more  strictly  than  at 
the  Executive  Mansion.  When  a fire  which  had 
occurred  on  the  preceding  day  hail  so  injured  the 
church  where  he  worships  as  to  render  the  usual  serv- 
ices impracticable,  I called  at  the  White  House  on 
Sumlay  morning  to  invite  the  President  to  occupy  my 
pew  in  another  church  ; hut  when  I asked  the  door- 
keeper if  I could  see  him,  he  replied  very  hesitatingly 
that  he  did  not  know,  as  it  was  very  unusual  for  any 
one  to  call  on  Sumlay. 

HIS  WARMHEARTEDNESS. 

A criticism  sometimes  made  upon  him  is  that 
he  lacks  cordiality,  is  wanting  in  magnetism,  is 
reticent,  is  unres]K>nsive,  even  cold.  There  is  doubt- 
less foundation  for  some  of  this  criticism,  and  in  esti- 
mating his  character  we  must  give  whatever  weight  at- 
taches to  it.  Social  power,  suavity  of  maimer,  geniality, 
facility  for  turning  from  business  to  social  intercourse, 
readiness  to  say  pleasant  little  nothings  to  any  caller 
under  any  circumstances,  eagerness  to  impress  upon 
public  men  the  conviction  that  he  is  extremely  glad  to 
see  them,  and  is  always  ready  to  serve  them,  are 
qualities  very  desirable  indeed  to  one  who  seeks  popu- 
larity and  wishes  to  lie  recognized  by  everybody  as 
very  companionable  ; and  these,  it  must  lie  granted, 
President  Harrison  does  not  jxwseas.  Tlpit  quality 
which  would  entitle  him  to  be  colled  “ a hale  fellow 
well  met  ” is  wanting  in  liis  make  up,  and  no  one 
would  think  of  calling  him  “ one  of  the  boys,”  or  of 
clapping  him  on  the  shoulder  and  addressing  him  in 
familiar  terms.  All  this  may  be  true,  however,  with- 
out in  the  slightest  degree  detracting  from  his  inher- 
ent worth  or  his  eminent  ability. 

It  is  not  true,  though,  in  any  sense,  that  ho  is  a cold 
man.nnsympathetic.nnappm-iativeof  or  even  indiffer- 
ent to  the  abilities  of  other  men,  or  that  he  fails  in  any 


degree  to  recognize  his  own  obligation  to  the  signal 
ability  of  his  associates  and  co-workers  in  the  party. 
He  takes  great  satisfaction  in  choosing  the  most  com- 
petent men  that  he  can  find  for  responsible  positions, 
and  one  of  the  things  for  which  history  will  give 
him  sjiecial  credit  is  the  character  of  the  men  he  has 
called  to  public  station,  and  to  whom  he  has  en- 
trusted weighty  resjionsibilities. 

He  has  a heart  as  tender  as  a woman's,  and  when- 
ever occasion  culls  for  the  expression  of  this  tender- 
ness, he  is  never  found  wanting.  When  the  great 
calamity  came  upon  the  family  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  enter  the  lie- 
renved  circle,  and  one  of  the  last  to  withdraw.  When 
Secretary  Blaine  was  ill  and  in  sorrow  he  was  a fre- 
quent visitor  at  his  house,  expressing  sympathy  and 
giving  encouragement.  When  Secretary  Windom 
fell  dead  in  New  York  it  was  the  President  who 
broke  the  sail  news  to  the  stricken  widow,  and  dur- 
ing Secretary  Foster's  illness  he  again  and  again 
visited  his  bedside,  urging  him  to  lay  aside  the  cares 
of  office  and  seek  some  place  of  rest  and  recuperation. 

Only  those  who  do  not  know  President  Harrison 
will  cliarge  him  with  coldness.  It  is  true  he  is  not 
effusive  in  his  demonstrations  of  affection.  Ho  does 
not  gusli  and  bubble  over  with  feigned  feeling.  He 
does  not  always  express  the  real  sentiments  of  his 
heart.  Coldness  is  in  the  manner,  not  in  the  man. 

HIS  RENOMINATION. 

The  character  of  the  President  has  lieen  still  further 
revealed  in  the  circnmstances  that  culminated  in  his 
renomination.  During  the  first  two  years  and  a half 
of  liis  administration  he  seemed  to  have  little  thought 
or  care  alxiut  a second  term,  and  he  declares  : “ I have 
never  in  any  case  suggested,  much  less  demanded, 
personal  loyalty.  As  I have  had  light  and  strength  I 
have  tried  to  discharge  my  duties  for  the  public 
good." 

Six  months  ago,  when  there  was  a good  deal  of  talk 
of  nominating  Mr.  Blaine.  President  Harrison  showed 
little  interest  and  no  anxiety  whatever.  It  was  under- 
stood among  his  friends  that  he  would  enter  into  no 
scramble  for  the  office,  and  that  if  Mr.  Blaine  desired 
the  nomination  and  the  people  wished  to  give  it  to 
him  he  would  cheerfully  step  aside. 

After  Mr.  Blaine  wrote  his  letter  of  February  6, 
saying  that  his  name  would  not  go  before  the  conven- 
tion, the  people  turned  spontaneously  to  Mr.  Harrison, 
and  without  announcing  himself  a candidate  or  tak- 
ing pains  to  secure  delegates  or  have  them  instructed 
for  him,  he  accepted  the  situation,  and  exjiected  to  be 
nominated  without  serious  op])osition. 

He  was  surprised,  as  everybody  else  was.  at  the 
sudden  outburst  of  the  Blaine  enthusiasm  just  before 
the  convention,  at  the  precipitate  retirement  of  Mr. 
Blaine  from  the  Cabinet,  and  at  the  furious  assault 
made  upon  his  own  candiilucy.  But  although  Mrs. 
Harrison  lay  critically  ill,  and  he  spent  lunch  of  his 
time  at  her  bedside,  he  betrayed  no  nervousness  and 
never  for  a moment  lost  his  self-poise  or  allowed 
himself  to  be  betrayed  into  uttering  a word  unbe- 
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fitting  his  character,  his  position,  or  the  occasion.  He 
remained  calm,  dignified,  patient  and  confident. 

The  contest  that  arose  was  not  of  his  seeking  ; it 
was  thrust  upon  him  with  startling  suddenness,  and 
he  met  it  in  such  a way  as  to  extort  praise  even  from 
his  opponents.  He  showed  himself  a magnificent 
leader,  and  he  conquered  not  by  shrewdness  or  smart- 
ness, but  by  the  purity  of  his  life,  the  excellence  of 
his  aduiinistration  and  the  wisdom  of  his  counsel. 
When  his  friends  at  Minneapolis  were  disposed  to 
resent  what  they  thought  were  objectionable  attacks 
and  methods  used  by  the  anti-administration  party,  he 
telegraphed  them,  " Stand  firm,  but  throw  no  bricks,” 
and  this  had  at  once  the  desired  jieacefnl  effect. 
When  the  contest  was  ended  there  were  no  wounds 
to  heal. 

When  the  news  of  his  renomination  was  carried  to 
him  he  was  surrounded  by  Cabinet  officials,  personal 
friends  and  newspajter  men.  He  received  the  an- 
nouncement with  composure,  accepted  congratula- 
tions gracefully,  and  in  the  simplest  possible  way, 
with  some  effort,  but  without  any  show  of  egotism 
or  self-consciousness,  in  response  to  a demand  for  a 
speech  fiom  the  newspaper  men,  who  stood  before 
him  with  notebook  and  pencil,  he  said  : 

“ Well,  gentlemen.  I have  had  a good  deal  of  inter- 
course with  newspaper  men.  It  lias  been  mostly  at 
anns-lengtb.  except  on  a few  occasions  of  this  kind  ; 
and  yet  some  of  yon  know  that,  while  I am  very 
averse  to  interviews,  my  door  has  always  been  open 
to  a friendly  call  from  any  of  you.  and  any  informa- 
tion about  public  business  has  been  at  your  disixnal. 

“ I can  only  say.  with  reference  to  this  event  that 
has  brought  yon  here,  that  the  first  thought  that  tills 
my  mind  is  one  of  gratitude  and  thanks  to  the  great 
multitude  of  friends  who  have  in  this  way  and  divers 
other  ways  expressed  approval  of  very  conscientious, 
though  possibly  now  and  then  mistaken,  nttempts  to 
serve  the  country  upon  Republican  lines.  I claim  no 
other  credit  than  that  of  haring  attempted,  without 
sparing  myself  as  to  labor,  to  discharge  these  public 
duties  conscientiously.  I cannot  expect  my  Demo- 
cratic friends  to  think  I have  tieen  on  right  lines  al- 
ways ; and  yet  it  has  lieen  very  gratifying  to  me  to 
know  that  many  things  have  secured  the  approval  of 
my  political  opponents.  I have  lieen  filled  with  the 
thought  thnt  this  country  was  coming  to  an  epoch 
when  the  flag  and  the  things  thnt  it  symbolizes  will 
be  upon  a still  higher  plane  tlian  now,  and  when  our 
influence  among  the  powers  of  the  earth  will  be  en- 
larged wisely  and  yet  energetically. 


“ I have  a sincere  love  for  all  our  people.  1 exclude 
no  section.  I take  into  my  affection  and  respect  all 
the  States  and  all  our  people.  In  entering  upon  this 
campaign  I shall  do  so  without  malice  toward  any 
one.  I think  I have  •sometimes  been  sus])M  ted  of 
being  very-  little  of  a politician  from  the  fact  that  I 
have  never  drawn,  inside  my  party,  jiersonal  lines.  I 
have  tried  to  treat  every  one  with  that  respect  to 
which  his  station  entitled  him,  and  I have  never  in 
any  case  suggested,  much  less  demanded.  jtersdnal 
loyalty  from  anybody.  I have  asked  of  all  public 
officers  a faithful  performance  of  their  duty.  I have 
felt  great  regret  that  I was  unable  to  find  a suitable 
place  for  every  deserving  friend  ; but  I have  insisted 
that  I did  not  disparage  those  I could  not  appoint  to 
place.  As  I have  hail  light  and  strength  I have  tried 
to  discharge  my  dnties  for  the  public  good. 

••  I thank  von  all  for  many  evidences  of  vonr  kind- 
ness. I wish  also  to  express  my  thanks  with  a heart 
that  overflows  with  gratitude  to  the  faithful  liody  of 
friends  who  have  lieen  so  solicitous  in  my  liehalf.  and 
more  than  that,  to  tliat  great  body  of  well-disposed, 
order-loving,  patriotic  Americans  who  have  always 
and  everywhere  received  me  kindly.” 

THE  MAN  CHEATER  THAN  THE  OFFICE. 

The  exalted  position  which  President  Harrison  oc- 
cupies challenges  attention,  but  when  attention  is 
aroused  it  is  soon  found  that  the  man  himself  is  great. 
No  one  has  ever  filled  the  Presidency  with  more 
efficiency.  He  has  met  promptly  and  ably  every  de- 
mand that  has  lieen  made  upon  him,  and  has  given 
ample  evidence  of  the  possession  of  an  immense  fund 
of  reserve  power.  Industrious,  painstaking,  con- 
scientious. he  has  devoted  himself  with  unwearied 
zeal  to  the  faithful  performance  of  his  official  duties. 
Listening  patiently  and  appreciatively  to  counsel, 
criticism  and  suggestion,  he  has  learned  from  friend 
and  foe  alike,  and  then  with  a sternly  purpose  to  do 
his  duty  he  has  formed  his  own  opinions  and  fol- 
lowed his  owra  convictions.  A Christian  without 
bigotry  ; a jwitriot  without  sectionalism  : a statesman 
without  narrowness  : a politician  without  bitterness : 
a soldier  without  vanity  ; a popular  leader  without 
vulgarity,  he  stands  before  the  world  as  a typical 
American.  Faithful  to  his  friends,  loyal  to  his  [arty, 
devoted  to  his  country  and  mindful  of  his  obliga- 
tions to  God,  he  has  discharged  the  grave  responsi- 
bilities of  one  of  the  most  perplexing  offices  in  the 
world  in  such  manner  as  to  win  for  himself  lasting 
renown,  for  Ins  high  office  increased  reverence,  and 
for  his  country  a higher  place  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth. 
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BY  W.  C.  EDGAR. 

COMMISSIONER  TO  RUSSIA  FOR  THE  MILLERS’  RELIEF  MOVEMENT. 


THE  Review  of  Reviews  lias  so  consistently  and 
faithfully  encouraged  the  various  Russian  Re- 
lief movements  which  have  been  inaugurated  in 
America,  and  has  rendered  such  great  assistance  to 
the  work  of  collecting  subscriptions,  by  its  timely 
and  favorable  references  to  the  subject,  that  those 
who  have  been  interested  in  the  matter  cannot  fail 
to  feel  deeply  grateful  to  it.  When  rumors  were  rife 
thnt  the  rejxu-ts  of  the  famine  were  exaggerated,  tliat 
American  aid  was  neither  needed  nor  welcome,  and 
that  those  who  contributed  would  find  their  well- 
intended  gifts  either  declined  or  misapplied  when 
they  finally  reached  Russia,  The  Review  ok  Reviews 
did  much  to  counteract  their  effect,  and  by  its  oppor- 
tuae  help  materially  contributed  to  the  success  of  the 
work  of  relief.  It  may,  therefore,  be  a satisfaction 
to  the  readers  of  this  journal  to  have  the  assurance 
of  one  who  has  personally  visited  the  land  “ where 
the  famine  and  the  fever  wear  the  heart  anil  waste 
the  Ixxly,”  thnt  the  sorrowful  condition  of  that  por- 
tion of  Russia  has  not  lieen  exaggerated ; and  it  Ls 
due  those  who  have,  through  these  columns,  become 
interested  in  the  subject  that  they  should  1*  told 
something  of  the  present  condition  of  the  unfortunate 
peasants,  as  it  np]x-ared  to  the  eye  of  an  American 
who,  while  he  may  err  from  ignorance  of  the  lan- 
guage and  from  lack  of  experience  of  the  ways  of  the 
people,  may  at  least  claim  to  have  told  the  truth  so 
far  as  he  was  able  to  be  a judge  of  it, 

THE  FAMINE  AS  A WAR. 

To  me,  the  nearer  I approached  the  famine  dis- 
tricts the  more  the  struggle  in  which  the  best  and 
worthiest  of  Russians  are  now  engaged  likened  itself 
to  a war.  In  tliat  war,  happily,  America  has  been 
able  to  render  some  slight  assistance  to  her  old  ally, 
sore  pressed  as  she  is  by  the  combined  armies  of 
which  starvation  captains  one  and  tphns  the  other. 
The  battlefield  whereon  this  conflict  wages  consists  of 
eighteen  governments,  in  which  the  crops  have  failed. 
These  are  located  in  what  is  ordinarily  the  most  fertile 
portion  of  Rnssia.  They  have  a population  of  about 
thirty -six  millions  of  jieople,  of  whom  nearly  or  <[uite 
twenty  millions  have  been  assisted  through  the  fall 
and  winter,  and  are  in  a more  or  less  destitute  con- 
dition to-day — a condition  not  only  unspeakably 
mournful  on  account  of  shortage  of  food,  but  rapidly 
becoming  more  distressing  by  reason  of  the  spread  of 
those  dread  diseases  which  inevitably  follow  close  npon 
the  heels  of  a famine — typhus,  scurvy  and  smallpox. 


AN  ESTIMATE  OF  ITS  PROBABI.E  COST. 

To  arrive  at  the  full  force  of  the  enemy  with  which 
Russia  is  now  engaged  in  a hand-to-haud  encounter, 
let  ns  make  n rough  estimnte  of  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing twenty  millions  of  jxople  from  January  to  July, 
seven  months  (although  actually  systematic  relief 


COUNT  VORONTSOFF  DA8KOFF,  EXECUTIVE  HEAD  OF 
THE  CZAREWITCH’S  RELIEF  COMMITTEE. 

began  in  Octolier  and  must  continue  until  August,  at 
least ).  The  average  amount  given  to  each  person  by  the 
government  relief  is  a pood  of  rye  bread  per  month  ; 
estinuitcd  average  coat,  one  rouble  forty  kopecks  (sev- 
enty cents)  |>er  month,  or  nine  roubles  eighty  kopecks 
(14.90)  for  the  period  named.  This  for  the  total  number 
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needing  assistance  amounts  to  196,000,000,  roubles.  any 
♦98,000,000.  Snch  a sum  would  approximately  repre- 
sent what  it  has  coat  the  Russian  government  to  main- 
tain its  present  Zemstvo  relief  system  for  seven  months 
only,  hut  it  must  Is?  practically  given  for  almost  ten 
months.  To  this  must  l>e  added  the  sums  spent  for 
auxiliary  relief  work  by  the  lauded  proprietors,  pri- 
vate and  special  committees  and  others,  who  take  up 
the  lalair  of  helping  the  distressed  when*  the  gov- 
ernment leaves  off,  and  devote  their  energies  to  car- 
ing for  the  very  old  and  young,  the  intirui  and  the 
sick,  to  maintaining  the  jieasauts'  horses  during  the 
winter,  to  providing  food  for  the  infants,  and  to  fur- 
nishing nurses,  doctors  and  lmspitnl  supplies.  When 
all  this  has  turn  taken  into  consideration  and  the  time 
during  which  relief  is  given  is  extended,  as  it  prop- 
erly should  be,  to  include  the  month  of  August,  a 
careful  and  moderate  estimate  of  the  entire  cost  of 
the  famine  to  all  concerned  in  relieving  it  will  place 
the  figures  at  nearly  or  quite  £200.000,000,  whereas 
the  total  direct  and  indirect  loss  to  the  Empire  occa- 
sioned by  this  unparalleled  calamity  would  swell  this 
apimlling  total  to  a sum  equal  to  at  least  double  that 
amount.  In  considering  this  enormous  sum,  one  can, 
IH-rhiqis,  obtain  some  slight  idea  of  the  tremendous 
effort  necessary  in  order  to  keep  the  iieasants  in  these 
governments  alive  until  the  next  liarvest,  and  com- 
prehend the  great  odds  against  which  Russia  and  her 
l>eople  are  so  manfully  and  earnestly  contending. 

WHY  IlfSSIA  WAS  rXPRKPARED. 

Had  the  government  understood  the  true  and  exact 
condition  of  the  |ieasants  early  last  season,  it  wonld 
liave  been  better  able  to  cope  with  the  difficulty  by 
which  it  shortly  found  itself  confronted.  As  it  was, 
hunger  wns  nliroad  in  the  fields  even  liefore  the  pros- 
pect of  ita  api>enrance  began  to  be  discussed  in  the 
cities.  By  those  who  lived  in  the  country,  it  was 
known  as  early  as  last  June  that  the  crojis  were  a 
complete  failure,  that  supplies  were  exhausted,  and 
that  famine  was  inevitable.  Unfortunately,  those 
best  informed  on  the  subject  were  not  consulted. 
Borne  of  the  Petersburg  officials  may  liave  known  the 
truth,  but  as  the  news  was  bad  they  were  much  too 
polite  to  tell  it  to  the  Em]s*ror.  A vague  rumor, 
however,  came  up  through  Moscow  and  went  over 
the  magnificent  railway  which  runs  to  the  capital,  to 
the  effect  that  gaunt  hunger  was  already  In-ginning 
to  show  itself  among  the  peasants.  This  the  politi- 
cians ignored.  The  ' • Chinovniks,”  those  excellent  ag- 
riculturists who  occupy  salaried  positions  and  are  far 
removed  from  the  actual  tillers  of  the  soil,  claimeil  to 
know  more  about  the  condition  of  the  people  than 
those  who  went  about  among  them  did.  and  they  pro- 
nounced everything  quite  satisfactory  and  continued, 
as  usual,  to  draw  their  pay  and  look  pleasant.  Then 
a special  investigation  was  ordered,  but  the  report 
was  still  that  everything  was  in  its  normal  condi- 
tion. 

Quite  naturally,  the  reports  living  favorable,  the 
government  proceeded  to  collect  its  taxes,  needing 
money,  as  most  governments  do.  Then  came  the  rub. 


The  taxes  could  not  lie  paid,  because  there  was  ab- 
solutely nothing  wherewith  to  jiav  them.  Like  an 
overworked  horse  pulling  an  overhauled  wagon,  the 
I n-iisiu it  could  simply  go  no  further,  and  threats  and 
I icrs mudons  could  not  move  him  to  do  impossibilities. 
This  was  emliarrassing  to  the  politicians  in  Peters- 
burg. They  knew  that  the  tax  collectors  mnst  be  to 
blame,  and  so  they  ordered  harsh  measures  to  he 
used.  Ivan  Ivanovitch  was  docile  and  putient  and 
long-suffering,  but  having  no  grain  he  conld  pay  no 
tax.  I fear  that  in  some  districts  about  this  time 
horses  were  taken  and  sold,  and  cows  were  sacrificed, 
but  still  the  taxes  came  not,  though  the  collectors 
tailored  and  the  Chinovniks  used  bad  language. 
Then  suddenly  the  government  awoke  and  liestimd 
itself.  The  Em|x*ror  ltxiked  into  the  matter  and  sent 
honest  meti  into  the  interior  who  made  an  honest  re- 
port. By  tliis  time,  it  was  late.  The  cunning  atsl 
a*tute  grain  buyer  knew  the  situation  early  in  the 
season.  Foresting  trouble,  he  bought  quickly  and 
exported  industriously.  There  were  not  ships  enough 
to  carry  the  grain  which  he  hurried  out  of  Russia. 
A Riga  shqiper  told  me  that  in  fonrteen  days  during 
hist  autumn  they  exported  more  from  this  port  than 
in  six  months  of  the  previous  year.  While  we  in 
America  marveled  at  Russia's  tremendons  grain 
movement,  and  imagined  that  it  meant  the  harvesting 
of  an  unusually  good  crop,  the  Russian  factor  knew 
lietfer  and  foresaw  the  inevitable  end,  realizing  per- 
fectly  that  the  tremendons  amounts  of  grain  going 
out  came  not  from  the  stores  of  surplns  (for  there 
wen*  none),  but  from  the  very  food  necessary  to  keep 
the  peasant  from  starvation. 


HUNOF.R  BREAD  FROM  THE  FAMINE  DISTRICT. 

Then  came  the  Imperial  ukase  forbidding  the  ex- 
portation of  wheat  and  oats  after  three  days,  and  of 
rye  after  fonrteen  days.  By  this  time,  there  was 
little  left  in  the  Ulterior  and  not  much  in  the  seaports. 
Starvation  had  arrived  among  the  people.  The  wolf 
was  not  only  at  the  door,  but  he  was  inside  the  hut 
gnawing  at  the  vitals.  Still  the  politicians  blustered 
and  denied,  and  palavered  at  Petersburg,  but  the 
Eui]s*ror  was  past  living  ini|iosed  upon.  As  yet  but 
few  measures  for  relief  had  been  adopted,  savethe  for- 
bidding of  exports.  Cold  weather  arrived,  and  a 
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black  and  bitter  winter  net  in  amid  intense  suffering 
among  the  peasants.  People  who  know  the  truth 
began  to  open  soup  kitchens  and  organize  to  fight  the 
famine. 

vigorous  measures  at  length  adopted. 

Then  the  government  finally  declared  open  war  on 
hunger,  and  adopted  measures  which,  though  late, 
were  thorough  and  vigorous.  A special  Belief  Com- 
mittee was  organized  by  the  Emperor  himself,  of 
which  the  heir  apparent,  the  Cmsarewich  was  made 
president,  and  Count  Vorontsoff-Dashkoff  vice-presi- 
dent and  executive.  Among  other  things,  this  com- 
mittee was  given  power  to  transport,  free  of  charge, 
grain  or  other  supplies  for  the  peasants,  over  all  Rus- 
sian railways.  Moreover,  such  shipments  were  to 
take  precedence  over  all  other  freight.  Extra  passen- 
ger trains  over  many  roads  were  taken  off  and  the 
jmssenger  traffic  handled  by  as  few  trains  as  possible, 
in  order  to  afford  greater  facilities  for  a movement 
extraordinary  of  Russian  grain ; a movement  from 
the  seaports  to  the  interior. 

The  government  granted  special  financial  aid  to  the 
peasants  through  their  Zemstvos  or  district  com- 
munes. Money  was  loaned  the  Zemstvos,  with  which 
bread  or  its  equivalent  in  grain  was  bought  and  given 
to  the  peasants.  Each  village  furnished  to  the  Zernski 
Natchalnik  of  the  district  a list  of  its  landholders 
and  their  families.  Each  memlier  of  the  village 
ngreed  for  himself  and  his  fellows  to  return  this  help 
from  a future  crop.  The  food  was  not  given  to  the 
people,  but  loaned.  Naturally,  the  borrowers  being 
each  and  all  liable  for  the  loan,  included  in  their  lists 
only  those  who,  being  landowners  and  workers,  could 
he  expected  at  some  time  in  the  future  to  repay  their 
share  of  che  loan  ; this  left  out  of  the  calculation  the 
very  old  and  the  very  young,  also  the  widows  and 
those  who  from  various  causes  had  no  interest  in  the 
commune's  land  and  could  not  reasonably  be  expected 
to  aid  in  liquidating  the  joint  debt.  These  constitut- 
ing quite  an  element  in  each  village,  it  was  left  to 
them  either  to  starve  or  exist  on  charity.  At  the 
most  the  Zemstvo  could  issue  only  a pound  and  a 
quarter  of  rye  per  day  to  each  able-bodied  man  or 
woman.  In  some  months  they  did  not  do  nearly  as 
well.  Frequently  the  supply  for  the  month  was  de- 
voured in  two  weeks  and  two  starving  weeks  followed 
unless  private  aid  came  to  the  rescue.  Beside  this, 
the  names  on  the  list  were  and  still  are  subject  to 
monthly  revision  by  the  Zernski  Natchalnik,  who  cor- 
rected them  as  he  thought  advisable.  This  official  is 
appointed  by  the  government,  and  presides  over  a 
specified  district  or  county.  He  is  in  a certain  sense 
a justice  of  the  peace,  but  beyond  that  he  possesses 
authority  to  act  which  gives  him  no  small  amount  of 
power.  If  this  Zernski  Natchalnik  happened  to  be  en- 
dowed with  a heart  and  bowels  of  compassion,  he  acted 
fairly  toward  the  people  and  gave  them  all  the  help  that 
he  consistently  could.  If,  as  occasionally  happened, 
he  was  a mere  “ Chinovnik  ” or  placeholder,  who  paid 
slight  attention  to  the  state  of  those  whom  he  was 
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supposed  to  look  after,  he  eliminated  from  the  list  the 
names  of  whomsoever  he  chose,  and  these  unfortu- 
nates, as  far  as  the  aid  from  the  government  is  con- 
cerned, went  hungry.  The  element  of  personality 
enters,  therefore,  very  greatly  into  the  relief  of  the 
Zemstvo  through  the  Zernski  Natchalnik.  When  he 
is  a humane  and  an  honest  man,  all  goes  as  well  as 
could  tie  expected : but  when  he  is  careless  or  a 
drunkard,  woe  comes  among  the  villagers.  I heard 
of  a case  where  a Zernski  Natchalnik  became  intoxi- 
cated and  revised  the  lists  so  ruthlessly  that  hail  it 
not  been  for  the  aid  given  from  private  sources  half 
the  village  would  have  starved  to  death. 

Nevertheless,  the  scheme  of  giving  help  through 
the  Zemstvo  was  not  bad  when  it  was  conscientiously 
carried  out,  but  meantime,  even  with  this  aid  admin- 
istered honestly  and  carefully,  there  remained  the 
surplus  population  to  be  taken  care  of,  not  to  men- 
tion the  preservation  of  the  horses,  so  essential  to  the 
safety  of  the  future  crop,  and  the  care  of  the  typhus 
and  small i x>x  patients. 
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AUXILIARY  PRIVATE  AID. 

Here  la  wnere  the  private  help  (fiven  by  the  landed 
proprietors  and  their  allies  and  outside  helpers  came 
to  the  aid  of  the  destitute.  The  Zemstvo  may  bo  said 
to  keep  from  starvation  (a  pound  of  black  bread  per 
diem  does  this  and  nothing  more)  the  man  who  is 
essential  to  the  existence  of  the  coming  crop,  the 
mainstay,  prop  and  bucklerne  of  the  village,  the  dis- 
trict. the  province,  and,  indeed,  of  the  Empire  itself. 
This  is  done  by  the  loan  of  the  government  through 
the  Zemstvo  to  the  ]>eople. 

This  is  the  first  support  of  the  20,000,000  who  are 
being  helped  until  the  new  crop  arrives.  For  this 
purpose  the  Russian  government  has  devoted  150,- 
000,000  roubles  (say  $75,000,000).  There  begins  and 
ends  the  official  aid  of  the  government,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  that  given  by  the  Issu'd  of  public  works, 
It  may  lie  designated  as  the  main  force  of  the  anti- 
fainine  army. 

Where  the  Zemstvo  leaves  off,  the  work  of  landed 
proprietors,  private  citizens,  relief  committees,  etc., 
begins,  and  here  and  in  this  direction  the  soup  kitch- 
ens, the  public  bakeries,  the  children's  food  dejiots, 
the  free  stables  for  peni-ants’  horses,  and  the  various 
undertakings  organized  by  relief  committees.  Red 
Cross  societies,  and  self-sacrificing  men  and  women, 
do  most  laudable  and  valuable  work. 

ATTITUDE  OF  THE  EX-SERF-OWNER. 

Long  before  the  government,  through  the  Zemstvo, 
liegan  work  on  its  system  of  supplying  food,  many  of 
the  landed  proprietors,  responsive  to  the  npt>eal  of 


their  former  dependents,  had  thrown  themselves 
into  the  breach  and  hastened  to  the  succor  of  the 
peasants  It  was  strange,  but  entirely  natural,  that 
the  ex-serf,  completely  overlooking  the  line  of  civil 
functionaries,  which,  during  thirty  years  of  emanci- 
pation, had  l>een  organized  and  established  l>etween 
him  and  his  ex-lord,  should  have  gone  directly  to  the 
latter  and  liegged  for  assistance.  Ologicallv,  he 
claimed  protection  from  his  former  master  who  had 
long  been  freed  fiom  any  responsibility  save  a moral 
one  toward  him,  and,  ignoring  all  legal  enactments, 
disdaining  all  the  fine  jioints  of  modem  changes  in 
the  relations  existing  lietweon  the  two.  he  liused  his 
claim  for  help  on  the  conditions  existing  for  hundreds 
of  years  between  their  forefathers;  saying  simply. 
“ We  are  your  people,  and  you  will  not  let  us  starve." 
It  is  only  bore  justice  to  the  lambs]  proprietors  to  say 
that  they,  as  a rule,  were  not  insensible  to  this  call. 
Nearly  even'  family  in  Russia  owning  estates  in  the 
famine  district  is  working  hard,  sacrificing  fortune 
and  sometimes  even  life  itself,  in  order  to  relieve  the 
miserable  condition  of  the  peasants.  This  element 
makes  lint  little  noise  over  its  work.  In  the  United 
States  we  have  heard  early  anil  often  of  Count  Tol- 
stoi's soup  kitchens,  and  jierhaps  the  impression  is 
quite  general  that  he  is  exceptional  among  bis  class, 
in  the  efforts  he  is  mnking  to  relieve  distress.  In 
consequence  of  this  and  of  Count  Tolstoi's  wide 
literary  reputation,  more  American  relief  funds  have 
lieeu  sent  to  him  than  to  any  other  single  Russian. 
While  this  is  quite  right,  still  Count  Tolstoi  was  not 
the  first  nor  is  he  by  any  means  the  only  Russian 
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nobleman  to  devote  his  time  nnd  money  to  the  serv- 
ice of  the  hungry  peasants.  We  henr  of  the  Count's 
lalsirs.  but  we  never  hear  of  the  ninny  others  who 
«re  struggling  against  tremendous  o<lds  to  maintain 
their  iieasiuits  during  this  fearful  time  — and  who, 
having  neither  the  reputation  nor  the  resources  of 
the  great  novelist,  are  receiving  no  outside  aid  in 
their  heroic  and  self-sacrificing  work. 

The  substitution  for  the  old  and  natural  lord  of  the 
new  and  untried  official  who  came  as  a salaried  rep- 
resentative of  authority,  without  knowledge  of  the 
history,  habits  or  instincts  of  the  peasants,  sometimes 
a man  of  poor  character,  grouping  and  perhaps  cruel, 
impresses  one  as  an  experiment  which  exjierienro,  re- 
sulting as  a climax  in  this  year's  misery  and  hunger, 
proves  to  have  liven  disastrous. 

SYSTEM  OF  RELIEF  AND  AMOUNTS  EXPEXLED. 

Governmental  aid  through  the  Zemstvo  is  the 
basis  of  all  work  being  done  in  the  famine-affected 
governments.  Next  in  importance  is  unquestionably 
the  help  of  the  landed  proprietors.  This  class  has 
done  more  than  all  the  rest  combined  (saving  the 
government  itself)  to  preserve  the  people  from  starva- 
tion. As  to  further  relief  measures,  nnd  the  sources 
< >f  suppirt  upon  which  Russia  lias  relied  to  fight 
hiuiger  and  disease,  we  may  properly  liegin  where 
everything  in  Russia  liegins — with  the  Emjieror  him- 
self. It  is  undeniably  true  that  besides  taking  ener- 
getic measures  through  governmental  channels  to 
stay  the  progress  of  the  famine,  the  Emperor  has  por- 
ta mally  set  an  excellent  example  to  his  people.  He  has 
given  to  the  relief  funds  one-lmlf  his  income,  esti- 
mated at  five  million  roubles.  Not  living  iui  extrava- 
gant man,  he  has  accumulated  some  private  wealth  ; 
of  this  he  has,  it  is  stated,  given  one-half  to  the  poor. 
All  court  balls,  dinners  and  official  entertainments 
have  been  discontinued,  and  the  probable  expenses  of 
the  same  turned  into  relief  channels.  The  Empress 
has  also  given  generously  of  her  private  means. 

The  special  relief  committee  of  the  Ciesarewich  is 
an  exceedingly  active  organization,  administered  liv- 
able gentlemen,  at  the  head  of  which,  as  before  stated, 
is  Count  Vorontsoff-Dashkoff.  This  organization  has 
dispensed  for  the  su]i]Kirt  of  the  peasants  over  12,- 
000,000  roubles  ($B.uoo,(XK)). 

The  Russian  Benevolent  Association  has  dune  good 
work  among  the  people.  The  Red  Cross  Society  nnd 
the  Committee  of  the  Grand  Duke  at  Moscow  are 
valuable  and  powerfnl  auxiliaries.  The  relief  organi- 
zation of  the  Grand  Duchess  Elizabeth  is  a branch  of 
the  latter  committee,  nnd  does  much  for  the  ]ieasants. 
The  British-American  Church  at  St.  Petersburg  has 
lieen  of  use  in  distributing  money  and  provisions  Bent 
to  it,  the  most  of  which  apiiears  to  come  from  Ameri- 
can sources.  The  American  relief  has  consisted  of 
the  cargoes  of  the  Missouri,  Indiana,  Conetnaugh  and 
Tynehead,  the  value  of  which  m Russia  would  be 
about  (625,000.  Minister  Charles  Emory  Smith  has 
received  and  distributed  alxiut  $80,000,  so  that  the 
total  of  American  donations  so  fur  amounts  to  over 
$700,000,  and,  I am  glad  to  say,  takes  the  lead  in  the 
list  of  help  received  outside  of  Russia  herself.  The 


American  Consul-General,  Mr.  J.  M.  Crawford,  has 
nlso  received  and  distributed  some  money  sent  him 
from  the  United  States,  the  amount  of  which  I can- 
not exactly  state.  Both  Minister  Smith  and  Consnl- 
General  Crawford  liave  done  all  they  could  to  help 
the  relief  movement  both  in  Russia  and  America. 

In  enumerating  the  various  private  relief  measures 
one  must  not  forget  the  subscriptions  taken  through 
the  Rnssinn  church,  which  probably  amount  to  a 
large  sum.  Madame  NovikofTs  splendid  work  in 
London  in  behalf  of  the  suffering  (leasanta  is  already 
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famous.  Another  relief  measure,  not  strictly  in  the 
nature  of  private  relief  because  the  funds  come  from 
the  government,  is  that  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Works,  the  President  whereof  is  Mr.  A.  A.  Ahuzu. 
Genend  Annenkoff  lieing  the  executive.  This  com- 
mittee received  ten  million  roubles  to  exjiend  on 
public  works,  up m which  peasants  are  living  em- 
ployed. In  Lilian  alone  three  thousand  men  from 
the  interior  have  lieen  at  work  under  direction  of 
this  important  Isslv.  Again,  two  lotteries  were  or- 
ganized, both  of  which  netted  large  sums  for  the 
cause.  The  English  people  have  sent  some  money, 
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the  amount  not  definitely  known : this  has  come 
chiefly  through  the  English  church  of  St.  Petersburg. 
Included  under  the  list  of  English  aid  should  prop- 
erly come  the  splendid  achievement  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  or.  us  they  are  commonly  called,  the  Quakers. 
These  good  people,  as  usual,  were  promptly  heard 
from  in  response  to  the  call  of  suffering  humanity. 
They  sent  two  of  their  number,  Messrs.  F.  W.  Fox 
and  E.  \V.  Brooks,  to  Russia  several  months  ago  to 
look  into  the  state  of  affairs  and  report.  Having 
made  a tour  of  the  affected  provinces,  the  result  of 
their  report  was  that  Mr.  Brooks  came  back  again 
and  distributed  #165,000  to  various  relief  organiza- 
tions and  private  individuals.  Ten  thonsand  dollars 
is  the  amount  given  for  relief  pun>oses  by  the  British 
colony  in  Moscow,  Mr.  Mirrielees  and  Consul-General 
Medhurst  being  actively  interested  in  this  work. 

BELIEF  COMMITTEE OFTltE (IRANI)  DUCHESS  ELIZABETH. 

While  in  Moscow  I visited  the  headquarters  of  the 
Relief  Committee  of  the  Grand  Duchess  Elizabeth. 
Although  it  was  Good  Friday,  many  of  the  ladies 
who  were  engaged  in  the  work  of  relief  were  still  at 
their  posts.  A large  public  building  had  been  given 
up  to  the  committee,  and  was  entirely  occupied  by 
the  various  departments  into  which  the  work  was 
subdivided.  Apart  from  the  general  relief  given  by 
this  committee,  there  is  one  feature  which  is  particu- 
larly worthy  of  note  and  which,  it  appeared  to  me, 
might  be  extended  to  the  United  States  with  great 
advantage  by  those  who  desire  to  offer  a helping  hand 
to  the  distressed  peasantry  and  aid  them  to  help 
themselves  in  this  time  of  want  anil  hunger. 

In  an  upper  hall  of  the  building  the  ladies  con- 
nected with  the  committee  were  making  preparations 
to  hold  a liazaar  or  fair,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  to 
go  to  the  jieasauts  themselves.  It  was  really  an  ex- 
change where  peasant-made  goods  could  be  sold  for 
the  lienefit  of  the  makers.  To  one  who  had  a vague 
idea  that  the  Russian  peasant  was  simply  a farmer 
the  wonders  made  by  his  hands  (or  rather  her  hands, 
for  most  of  the  stuffs  were  made  by  women)  were 
overwhelming  in  variety,  beauty  and  quaintness. 
Although  the  bazaar  would  not  be  ready  to  commence 
business  for  a week,  I was  kindly  given  a private 
view  of  a part  of  the  stock  alxmt  to  be  offered  for 
sale,  and  shown  the  prices  asked  for  the  various 
articles.  Everything  was  hand-made  and  had  been 
shipped  direct  by  the  i*'asants  through  the  relief 
committees  of  various  districts  to  tills  central  Mos- 
cow depot.  Each  article  had  a tag  attached  to  it, 
showing  whence  it  came  and  the  price  demanded  for 
it  by  the  maker.  It  wus  the  object  of  this  committee 
to  help  these  peasant  workers  by  bringing  their  wares 
to  Moscow  and  offering  them  for  sale,  thus  giving 
the  people  the  benefit  of  a larger  and  richer  mar- 
ket and  enconraging  them  to  help  themselves  as 
much  aa  possible.  To  aid  this  excellent  work  the 
government  transports  such  articles  free.  Here  in 
heaiw  and  piles  were  a thousand  and  one  things  dear 
to  the  feminine  heart.  Curious  embroideries,  rugs, 
hangings,  linens,  cloths,  liead-work,  lares,  curtains, 


dress  goods,  carved  wooden  and  ivory  trinkets, 
lacquered  work,  curious  daggers  and  swords,  show, 
boots  and  slippers  luxuriant  in  ornamentations  of  red 
and  gold,  brocades,  Irit*  of  bronze,  silver  work,  pins, 
dresses,  peasants'  costumes,  and  a bewildering  mass 
of  other  things  with  the  names  and  uses  of  which  a 
mere  man  is  not  familiar,  but  which  would  appeal 
to  the  other  sex  in  language  too  strong  to  be  resisted. 
Many  of  these  tilings  were  extremely  beautiful,  all  of 
them  were  curious,  most  of  them  useful,  but  of  the 
lot  there  was  hardly  an  article  which  was  not  dis- 
tinctly and  cliaracteristically  Russian,  nor  was  there 
shown  anything  which  was  not  the  result  of  long, 
patient  and  intelligent  work  by  jx-asant  hands.  The 
prices  attached  to  the  wares  were  extremely,  almost 
absurdly  low,  but  even  at  theee  figures  it  was  ques- 
tionable whether  they  would  meet  with  a ready  sale 
in  Moscow,  where  such  things  are  common  and  not 
especially  sought  after. 

I said  to  the  lady  in  charge  that  if  it  were  possible 
to  expose  these  goods  for  sale  in  America  they  would 
bring  four  times  the  prices  here  realized  and  would  be 
quickly  disposed  of.  She  replied  that  she  wished  that 
the  Americans  could  send  for  some  of  the  stork,  and 
suggested  that  I recommend  such  action,  adding  that 
there  was  any  amount  of  it  in  the  country,  that  the 
government  would  carry  it  free  to  the  Baltic  ports, 
and  that,  if  such  a sale  could  be  secured,  it  would  l>- 
of  the  greatest  assistance  to  the  poor. 

I am  confident  that  this  idea  could  be  carried  out  to 
the  great  advantage  of  the  cause  by  the  charitably  in- 
clined women  of  our  country.  Our  Consul-General 
in  St.  Petersburg,  Mr.  J.  M.  Crawford,  will  very 
gladly  make  purchases  direct  from  the  peasants  of 
articles  which  would  be  salable  in  America,  provid- 
ing the  necessary  funds  are  sent  him.  The  goods  so 
purchased  will  be  brought  to  the  Baltic  ports  free ; 
they  can  be  carried  to  America  free,  if  ordered  in 
time,  on  any  of  the  boats  which  are  bringing  relief 
flour  or  corn.  If,  however,  freight  be  paid  on  them 
from  the  Baltic  ports  to  the  United  States  the  original 
cost  is  so  low  that,  even  if  the  custom-house  officials 
in  New  York  demanded  duties  besides,  the  transaction 
would  not  be  at  all  hazardous.  This  wonld  l»e  an  ex- 
cellent way  in  which  to  assist  the  peasants,  and  it  is 
to  lie  hoped  that  the  experiment  will  be  tried.  Cor- 
respondence to  this  end  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Relief  Committee  of  the  Grand  Duchess  Elizalieth. 
Moscow,  while  Mr.  Crawford,  as  said  above,  will  be 
glad  to  aid  and  assist  as  far  as  possible. 

Another  way  in  which  some  money  can  be  given  to 
the  aid  of  the  hungry  is  to  purchase  the  book  just 
issued  in  St.  Petersburg,  for  the  introduction  of  which 
in  America  arrangements  will  soon  be  made.  This 
album  consists  of  aliont  fifty  pages,  is  handsomely 
printed,  and  its  illustrations  are  by  some  of  Russia's 
leading  artists.  It  contains  autographs  of  the  princi- 
pal Russian  writers,  appended  to  suitable  remarks 
upon  the  famine,  both  in  poetry  and  prose.  The 
whole  is  issued  by  the  editors  of  one  of  the  leading 
Russian  journals,  by  whom  it  is  compiled.  It  will  be 
sold  in  America  at  #1.50  per  copy.  As  the  paper. 
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prees  work,  printing, .binding,  engraving  and  editing, 
an  well  aa  the  contributions  and  illustrations,  are 
given  free,  the  groes  returns  from  the  sale  of  this  at- 
tractive purely  Russian  volume  will  go  direct  to  the 
relief  fund. 

AX  EXAMPLE  OF  WELL-OKOAXIZED  RELIEF. 

As  an  example  of  the  work  now  being  done  by 
eome  of  the  landed  gentry  referred  to  I will  give  the 
figures  shown  me  by  the  representative  of  one  family, 
and  taken  from  his  books.  In  his  district,  not  unu- 
sually large,  4,000  men  receive  bread  from  him  free 
and  to  2,000  it  is  sold  at  less  than  cost ; 1,000  receive 
flour  at  less  than  cost  and  bake  their  own  bread  ; 850 
families  receive  free  coal  and  wood  : 700  babies  are 
daily  fed  with  Nestle's  food ; 200  horses  have  been 


relief  began  in  November,  and  since  that  time  in  this 
neighborhood  had  been  to  each  person  as  follows : 
For  Novemlier,  80  pounds  rye ; December,  30  pounds. 
January,  40  ixmnds  ; February,  40  pounds  ; March, 
50  pounds. 

The  system  of  relief  used  by  the  gentleman  to  whom 
I refer,  on  his  estate,  was  adopted  very  early.  He 
began  actually  before  the  Zemstvo,  and  his  first  step 
was  to  make  a thorough  examination  of  all  his  vil- 
lages. He  had  a list  prepared  showing  all  the  pro- 
visions they  possessed,  and  a complete  census  of  his 
territory  taken.  He  then  prepared  to  take  care  of 
those  whd  needed  help,  until  the  next  harvest.  He 
brought  supplies  into  his  warehouses  and  appointed 
five  distributing  n gents  in  as  many  villages,  opened 
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maintained  free  of  charge  during  the  season  when 
there  was  no  grass.  In  this  district,  or  rather  on  this 
particular  estate,  the  harvest  was  very  laid,  lint  some 
few  potatoes  were  grown.  Besides  the  help  above 
named,  peasants  on  this  estate  were  permitted  to  go 
through  the  w<xxls  free  and  pick  up  what  fuel  they 
could.  Here  the  country  is  naturally  treeless  and 
the  only  timber  there  is  consists  of  n few  groves 
planted  by  the  proprietors  and  not  yet  fully  devel- 
oped. It  must  be  remembered  that  the  above  relief 
was  in  addition  to  that  given  by  the  Zemstvo.  This, 
since  January,  has  been  issued  to  all  souls  in  the 
family  except  children  under  two  years  old,  but  pre- 
vious to  that  time  it  had  been  given,  ns  is  usual . only 
to  the  active  workers,  those  who  were  participators  in 
the  commurle  and  could  till  the  ground.  The  Zemstvo 


bakeries  and  baby-food  depots,  locating  them  as  con- 
veniently as  possible,  and  then  issued  printed  tickets 
calling  for  a certain  numberof  pounds  of  black  bread 
per  day,  and  had  them  distributed  to  such  heads  of 
families  as  needed  them. 

By  adopting  these  positive  and  energetic  measures 
early,  and  maintaining  his  system  without  stint  from 
October  until  August,  he  said  that  he  thought  he 
could  keep  the  people  in  fairly  good  shape,  providing 
the  Zemstvo  continued  its  monthly  distribution  and 
did  not  relax  its  efforts  or  cut  down  its  pro  rata  dis- 
tribution. While  the  harvest  in  this  neighborhood 
had  been  a failure,  owing  to  the  early  adoption  of 
prompt  and  vigorous  relief  work,  faithfully  carried 
out.  no  one  had  died  of  hunger  nor  had  the  suffering 
been  so  great  as  in  many  other  places.  I visited  this 
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particular  group  of  villages,  and  althongh  I saw  them 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  and  al- 
thongh, as  above  stated,  the  stiffering  had  not  been  so 
intense  here  as  elsewhere,  still  even  after  making  due 
allowance  for  the  normal  condition  of  the  peasant, 
which  is  extremely  primitive  and  void  of  comfort, 
the  state  of  affairs  was  bad  enough  to  satisfy  the  most 
pessimistic.  The  villages  were  hare  of  food,  the 
horses,  such  of  them  as  remained,  were  most  miser- 
able frames,  apparently  incapable  of  work,  and  it 
was  frightfully  obvious  that  the  peasants  were  bring 
exclusively  on  the  allowance  of  bread  doled  out  to 
them  through  the  Zemstvo  and  the  landed  proprietor. 
Should  anything  occur  to  interupt  this  hand-to-mouth 
supply,  absolute  want  and  hunger  would  almost  im- 
mediately follow.  All  told,  the  average  receipt  of 
bread  per  soul  could  hardly  have  exceeded  a [lound 
and  a half  per  day,  which  is  sufficient  only  to  main- 
tain life,  but  hardly  enough  to  give  strength  for 
work,  even  to  the  hardy  Russian  peasant  , who  can 
live  and  lalior  on  next  to  nothing.  The  famine  was 
here  lieing  held  at  bay  ; there  was  food  sufficient  to 
provide  against  actual  starvation,  but  the  margin 
was  not  very  great.  Nevertheless,  this  particular  pro- 
prietor declined  to  take  any  American  flour  when  it 
was  tendered  to  him,  because  he  thought  “ the  need 
of  it  was  more  urgent  elsewhere." 

In  this  district,  while  the  landlord  felt  confident 
that  he  had  secured  the  people  against  starvation,  he 
was  bending  all  his  energies  to  protect  them  against 
the  typhus,  which  had  followed  the  famine  and  was 
rapidly  increasing.  Up  to  this  time  the  deaths  from 
the  disease  had  been  comparatively  few,  but  the  num- 
l>er  of  those  sick  with  it  was  extremely  large.  It  was 
rumored  also  that  the  small-pox  was  approaching 
from  a neighboring  government.  To  meet  these  new 
complications  my  informant  was  arranging  for 
nurses  and  doctors  to  go  into  the  field,  and  was  pre- 
pared to  oppose  ]>eatilence  with  the  same  energy  and 
thoroughness  as  that  shown  by  him  in  fighting  the 
famine. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  PEASANT. 

The  object  of  present  solicitude  not  only  by  the 
Russian  Empire  but  by  the  world  at  large — the  peas- 
ants in  the  hunger  territory — impress  an  American  who 
sees  them  for  the  first  time  not  unfavorably.  They 
insensibly  appeal  to  one's  pity,  as  they  are  seemingly 
unable  to  comprehend  except  in  a dull,  stolid  way 
the  depth  of  misery  to  which  they  are  reduced. 
They  are  St>artan-like  in  their  disdain  of  luxuries, 
hardy,  strong  and  honest  in  appearance.  The  men 
have  good  faces,  and  the  women  are  not  unprepossess- 
ing. That  they  have  lieen  able  to  emerge  from  this 
terrible  winter  looking  as  well  as  they  do  sj>eak8 
favorably  for  their  innate  strength  of  body  .and  goes  to 
show  that  Russia  has  in  her  peasantry  a nation  hard 
to  conquer,  with  marvelous  powers  of  endurance  and 
recuperation.  These  people  have  withstood  that 
which  would  have  enfeebled  or  destroyed  most  labor- 
ers, but  they  are  still  hoiieful  and  still  ready  to  work. 
With  a sublime  faith  and  patience  the  Russian  peas- 


ant has  worked  on  early  and  late,  eveiy  day  making 
it  now  more  apparent  tliat  his  task  was  hopeless,  that 
his  liberty  was  of  no  actual  value  to  him,  and  that 
sooner  or  later  he  must  become  that  which  to  the 
peasant  is  a thing  most  to  be  abhorred — a mere  hire- 
ling on  some  one  rise's  land. 

One  might  from  a distance  be  led  to  believe  that 
the  present  would  be  an  opportune  time  in  which 
Nihilists  or  revolutionists  could  receive  support  for 
their  theories  among  the  peasants.  Now,  if  ever,  one 
might  imagine,  that  the  reformer  and  agitator  could 
appeal  to  them  successfully.  But  if  the  Russian 
revolutionist  expects  to  begin  his  upheaval  where 
such  work  usually  originates,  among  the  masses,  he 
has,  it  would  seem  from  the  appearance  of  the  people 
at  least,  a poor  prospect  of  success  before  him.  It 
would  appear  to  be  absolutely  impossible  to  make 
these  villagers  comprehend  even  the  first  principle  of 
a social  reform  which  menaced  the  Church  or  the 
Czar,  which  to  them  are  identical.  A hundred  years 
of  hunger  would  seem  inadequate  to  induce  the  Rus- 
sian peasants  to  attack  the  government.  In  a moment 
of  frenzy  a village  might  rise  against  its  local  officers, 
especially  during  the  enforcement  of  a tax  under  sim- 
ilar conditions  to  those  which  existed  last  fall.  Such 
an  uprising  would  hardly  reach  further  than  the  con- 
fines of  the  commune.  Resjiect  for  authority  is 
inborn  in  these  people.  It  is  encouraged  by  his  rr- 
ligion  and  every  act  of  his  daily  existence.  To  com- 
prehend any  rebellions  movement  beyond  possibly 
the  stoning  of  an  unpopular  tax  collector  would  ex- 
ceed his  political  intelligence,  and  if  Nihilism  hopes 
ever  to  find  more  than  a passive  support  among  the 
lieasantry,  poor  and  hnngry  and  forlorn  and  wretched 
though  it  be,  it  would  seem  to  be  indeed  sanguine. 
If  a tiennaneut  and  real  improvement  of  the  Russian 
peasantry  is  to  come  it  hardly  seems  possible  that  it 
should  be  through  a sanguinary  revolntion.  The 
peasant  can  die,  but  he  cannot  and  will  not  raise 
what  he  would  consider  a sacrilegious  hand  against 
God  and  the  Czar,  for  this,  according  to  his  standard, 
would  be  worse  than  death. 

HUNGER  BREAD  AND  TYPHUS. 

While  in  Russia  I saw  many  samples  of  “ hunger 
bread."  as  the  food  used  by  the  jieasants  in  lieu  of 
something  better  is  called.  Made  from  weeds,  chopped 
straw,  cockle  or  tree  hark,  it  is  sometimes  even  mixed 
with  sand,  and  varies  in  repnlsiveness  according  to 
the  degree  of  want  in  the  different  governments.  It 
rarely  contains  more  than  a trace  of  legitimate  bread- 
stuff, and  most  of  it  is  so  disgusting  in  smell,  taste 
and  appearance  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that 
mankind  could  become  reduced  to  such  an  extremity 
as  to  be  forced  to  eat  it.  Nevertheless,  much  of  it  has 
been  devoured,  and  in  some  districts  it  is  still  occa- 
sionally used  when  better  food  is  not  to  be  obtaineL 
The  prevalence  of  typhns  is  due,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  to  the  consumption  of  this  injurious  substitute 
for  bread.  From  all  the  governments  affected  by  the 
famine  come  reports  of  an  alarming  spread  of  typhus, 
snmll-iHix  and  scurvy.  In  Kazan  and  the  more  remote 
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provinces  these  diseases  are  epidemic,  and  in  the  dis- 
trict which  I visited  typhus  was  increasing  rapidly. 

THE  PRESENT  SITUATION. 

As  well  as  I could  judge  from  personal  olieervation 
nnd  from  reliable  reports  gathered  on  the  spot,  the 
present  situation  is  as  follows  : 

In  governments  into  which  the  railways  penetrate 
and  where  relief  measures  were  instituted  early  and 
are  systematically  carried  out,  starvation  is  being 
successfully  fought  and  hunger  is  held  at  bay  by  main 
strength.  The  peasants  are  living  a hand-to-mouth 
existence ; private  stores  in  the  villages  seem  to  be 
completely  exhausted,  and  should  the  relief  work 
cease  for  even  a few  days  absolute  starvation  would 
ensue.  Pestilence  complicates  the  situation.  In  gov- 
ernments remote  from  the  railways,  such  as  Kazan, 
Perm,  Ufa  and  Orenburg,  into  which  it  has  been 
almost  iinjiossihlp  to  send  aid  on  account  of  the  lack 
of  trans]>ortation  facilities,  the  situation  is  indescrib- 
ably terrible. 

THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  FUTURE. 

What  with  a shortage  of  seed,  a lack  of  horses  and 
the  spread  of  sickness,  the  prospect  for  the  new  crop 
does  not  appeur  very  encouraging.  While  it  is  jsjssi- 
ble  that  the  jieasants  may  raise  enough  to  feed  them- 
selves, it  would  not  be  surprising  if  the  famine  should 
continue  through  the  next  yeur.  as  the  fundamental 
causes  which  appear  to  be  responsible  for  the  I >e sl- 
ants' unhappy  situation — the  communal  system  of 
landowning  and  the  primitive  methods  of  fanning — 
are  not  temporary,  but  pennanent  conditions,  com- 
jiared  to  which  the  matter  of  good  or  had  weather  is 
merely  an  incident.  The  Russian  government  is, 
however,  fully  aroused  to  the  situation,  ami  the  mis- 
takes of  last  year  will  not  lie  reis-atoil.  It  is  possible, 
therefore,  that  with  all  the  relief  workers  organized 
und  alert  hnotlier  crop  failure  will  not  entail  as  much 


suffering  as  lust  year's,  but  not  less  than  five  favor- 
able seasons  will  be  necesaurv  in  order  to  restore  the 
inhabitants  of  the  affected  provinces  to  their  ordinary 
condition. 

FURTHER  NEED  OF  RELIEF. 

Tlie  need  of  relief  is  still  great,  and  there  is  a field 
for  all  the  work  which  can  be  given.  Active  and 
energetic  meusures  will  be  necessary  to  maintain  the 
people  until  the  new  crop  appears.  This  will  neces- 
sitate the  continuance  of  relief  work  until  September. 

Those  who  desire  to  send  aid  may  do  so  with  the 
most  perfect  assurance  that  it  will  be  conscientiously 
handled  if  sent  through  the  proper  channels.  When- 
ever possible,  it  is  lietter  to  send  flour,  corn  meal  or 
other  supplies  rather  than  money.  Especially  desira- 
ble are  prejiarations  suitable  for  typhus  convalescents. 

RUSSIA  AND  AMERICA. 

The  friendly  feeling  already  existing  in  Russia 
toward  America  has  la-en  greatly  augmented  by  the 
help  sent  from  our  country  to  the  famine-stricken. 

At  present  the  Russian  people  are  deeply  interested 
in  the  trans-Silierian  Railway,  and  firmly  believe  that 
when  it  is  completed,  through  VladiviBtock  and  San 
Francisco  will  flow  an  enormous  commerce  between 
the  two  nations,  bringing  them  into  closer  commercial 
relations,  and  resulting  in  their  mutual  profit. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  pleasant  sentiments  inspired 
by  what  America  has  done  to  aid  Russia  in  her  con- 
flict with  hunger,  I quote  some  lines  written  by  Mr. 

Michael  A.  Scherbinin,  a Russian  gentleman  residing 
in  the  Poltava  government.  In  sending  them  he 
writes  : *•  I am  a Russian  and  have  almost  never 

made  attempts  to  write  English  poetry,  and  there- 
fore please  make  due  allowances  in  reading  English 
verses  written  by  a genuine  Russian.  Still,  even  if 
the  form  lacks  perfection,  I hojie  yon  will  1-xik  to  the 
heart  and  not  to  the  form,  nnd  our  heart  is  overflow- 
ing with  gratitude  to  God  and  to  America  as  his 
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blessed  instrument  in  doing  what  she  can  to  help  a 
fellow  nation  in  distress.  . . . We  Russians  ad- 

mire you  as  a nation,  and  we  think  it  a great  boon  to 
come  in  contact  with  your  Anglo-Saxon  steadiness  of 
purpose  and  with  your  American  whole-he&rtednees. 
. . . In  reference  to  your  steadiness  in  toiling  for- 

ward and  upward,  I like  those  words  of  Henry  Long- 
fellow, who  says : 

“ The  heights  by  great  men  reached  and  kept 
Were  not  attained  by  sadden  flight, 

But  they,  while  their  companions  slept, 

Were  toiling  upward  in  the  night ; 

Standing  on  what  too  long  we  bore, 

With  shoulders  bent  and  downcast  eyes, 

We  may  discern  unseen  before 
A path  to  higher  destines.” 

14  It  seems  to  me  that  we  Russians  have  lieen  for  a 
long  time  toiling  4 with  shoulders  bent  ami  downcast 
eyes.’  . . . I shall  be  glad  if  the  inclosed  greeting 
in  rhyme  will  be  able  to  express  in  some  humble 
measure  the  feelings  of  sympathy  and  gratefulness 
which  unite  our  hearts  to  yours.” 

Mr.  Scherbinyi’s  verses  are  as  follows : 

TO  OCR  NEIGHBOR,  AMERICA. 

“ Which  of  these,  thinkest  thou,  proved  Heights  »r  unto 
him  1 

And  he  said,  He  that  shewed  mercy  on  him.”— Luke  x: 

“ Thou  say’st  it  is  by  obligation 
For  service  rendered  in  the  past 
That  thou  art  sending  to  our  nation 
Thy  help  in  dearth  and  deadly  blast. 

Well,  be  it  so  1 But  lord  defender 
Was  hlaf-wrnrd  in  thy  tongue  of  old.  • 

In  modern  English  this  to  render 
It  meant  brfad-kerjtcrt  we  are  told. 

in  Anglo-Saxon. 


To-day,  in  God's  predestination. 

By  succor  brought  in  time  of  need 

Thou  art  the  hlaf-ictai'd  of  our  nation, 

A brother  and  a friend  indeed. 

Be  welcome,  sympathizing  brother  ! 

And  welcome  be  thy  noble  band. 

Who  wrought  with  one  accord  together 
To  forward  help  by  sea  and  Land  ! 

Thy  deed  forebodes  that  blessed  morning 
When  ware  and  enmity  shall  cease, 

And  when  all  nutiuns  are  adorning 
The  throne  of  Christ,  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

From  Behring  strait  to  I»uismna 
< >ur  heart  is  on  thy  welfare  set : 

4 Missouri,'  * Conemaugh,'  4 Indiana,’ 

A Russian  never  shall  forget. 

To  us  thy  sympathy  is  dearer 
Than  gold  and  silver  richly  spread. 

Stretch  out  thy  hand  ! We  must  draw  nearer. 
One  path  of  equity  to  tread. 

Thy  welfare  as  our  own  esteeming. 

What  know  we  of  our  coming  fate  ? 

We  only  know  : What  God  is  scheming 
Shall  be  both  lasting,  strong  and  great. 

The  wonders  of  God’s  grace  confessing. 

We  praise  the  Giver  of  all  bread  ; 

May  Uis  reward  and  fullest  blessing 
Be  poured  upon  Columbia’s  head  I 

All  hail,  Columbia,  land  fraternal  ! 

Long  live  the  Emperor  of  our  land  ! 

And  on  the  liase  of  truth  eternal 
May  their  dominions  firmly  stand  ! ” 


RUSSIAN  PEASANT  PLOUGHING. 
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THE  other  day  Mr.  Howard  Swan,  of  the  Electri- 
cal Engineer,  whose  father  was  the  late  curator 
of  the  Rankin  Museum  at  Sheffield,  came  into  the 
sanctum  at  Mowbray  House  full  of  a new  Eureka. 

“Well,"  said  I,  somewhat  tired  of  Eurekas,  "and 
what  have  you  discovered  ? ” 

“ It  is  not  my  discovery,”  he  replied,  “ but  it  is  a 
great  discovery  all  the  same,  and  one  that  will  effect 
a veritable  revolution." 

“ And  what  particular  world  does  yonr  discovery 
revolutionize ? " I asked. 

“The  teaching  of  languages, " said  he  promptly. 
“ If  I am  not  mistaken  this  little  book  will  completely 
transform  the  whole  pedagogic  method  of  teaching 
living  or  dead  languages,  not  to  speak  of  the  sciences," 
and  as  he  spoke  ho  handed  mo  the  advance  sheets  of 
“ The  Art  of  Teaching  and  Studying  Languages.”* 

“ And  how  are  you  going  to  do  it?”  I asked,  re- 
calling, as  I did  so.  some  faint  and  fleeting  memories 
of  a long  series  of  discoverers  who  were  not  less  cock- 
sure that  they  had  discovered  an  infallible  antidote 
for  the  confusion  of  tongues. 

“ By  enabling  any  one  to  learn  a foreign  language 
so  as  to  si>eak  it  fluently,  to  understand  it  when  he 
hears  it  spoken,  and  to  read  it  easily  after  six  months' 
study.” 

“ But  that  can  be  done  now,  can  it  not,  if  yon  have 
any  gift  for  languages,  and  will  apply  yourself  dili- 
gently to  their  study?” 

“ I doubt  it,"  said  Mr.  Swan.  “ I doubt  whether  it 
can  be  done  on  existing  methods,  no  matter  how 
diligent  and  gifted  your  pupil  may  be.  But  the  mar- 
vel of  this  system  is  that  the  stupidest  scholar  can 

•■•The  Art  of  Teaching  and  Studying  Languages."  By 
If.  Franyols  Gouln.  Translates]  by  Howard  Swan  and  Victor 
Bltis.  London-  Geo.  Philip  & Son.  3EJ  Fleet  street. 


learn  it  as  easily  as  the  smartest,  and  instead  of  the 
acquisition  of  the  language  being  a horrid  grind,  it  is 
as  easy  and  as  pleasant  as  visiting  a picture  gallery  or 
haring  a romp  with  children  in  the  playground.” 

“ Hum,  hum,"  I replied  ; “ but  if  this  be  so,  then 
all  the  world  ought  to  learn  English  in  a twelve- 
month,  and  the  adoption  of  that  common  universal 
language  would  simplify  things,  no  doubt.” 

“ I don’t  know  about  all  the  world."  said  Mr.  Swan, 
“ but  1 am  quite  sure  that  all  the  Empire,  esjreoially 
our  Indian  Empire,  will  find  the  system  invaluable. 
Six  months  will  suffice  to  enable  any  one  to  learn  to 
speak  English  fluently,  to  pronounce  it  correctly,  no 
matter  whether  he  is  Hindoo,  Parsee,  Burmese  or 
Chinese.” 

“ But  the  proof,  Mr.  Swan,  the  proof?” 

“ Read  the  book  and  see  for  yourself ; it  is  com- 
paratively short,  but  everything  is  there.” 

So  saying  the  enthusiastic  revolutionist  departed, 
leaving  behind  him  the  book,  which  if  it  could  accom- 
plish but  one-half  of  what  he  claims  for  it  would  de- 
serve not  merely  to  be  the  Irook  of  the  month  but  the 
book  of  the  year,  possibly  the  Ixxrk  of  this  generation. 
To  undo  the  Confusion  of  Tongues  in  six  months — 
that  would  be  a miracle  indeed. 

THE  KEY  TO  THE  SECRET. 

On  rending  the  book  I found  not  only  that  it  was 
brief,  but  that  the  gist  of  it  could  Ire  abbreviated  still 
further  so  as  to  compress  its  essence  without  difficulty 
into  a single  column  of  this  Review.  Forit  is  simply 
a lurid  and  interesting  disquisition  with  practical  il- 
lustrations and  applications  of  the  ancient  text,  “ A 
little  child  shall  lead  thpm."  Tire  schoolmasters  must 
sit  at  the  feet  of  their  scholars  ; out  of  the  months  of 
balx-s  and  sucklings  cometh  not  only  praise,  but  prin- 
ciples for  pedagogues. 
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At  this  moment  in  millions  of  homes  there  are 
children  of  two  years  anil  two  and  a half  who  ran  no 
more  sj>eak  their  mother  tongne  than  yon  can  sjieak 
Chinese.  They  cannot  speak  any  language  beyond 
the  semi-articulate  monosyllables  by  which  they  call 
for  their  nurse  or  their  parents.  By  Miclmelmas  all 
these  children,  no  matter  how  dull  or  stupid  they 
may  be,  will  have  learned  to  talk  fluently,  with  good 
pronunciation.  These  millions  of  three-year-olds  will 
between  them  learn  all  languages  under  heaven. 
Each  will  pick  np  one  in  the  next  six  months — which 
one  it  is  depends  entirely  njsm  the  accident  of  his 
location.  If  we  were  to  imagine  that  a thousand 
English  three-year-olds  were  exchanged  for  a set  of 
a thousand  judiciously  assorted  three-year-olds  born 
in  twenty  different  countries,  the  judiciously  assorted 
collection  would  all  speak  English  at  Michaelmas, 
while  the  thousand  English  children  would  be  sjieak- 
ing  twenty  different  languages.  Six  months  would 
do  the  work.  Even.'  child  acquires  what  is  to  him  an 
entirely  new  language  in  six  months.  He  does  not, 
of  course,  know  the  whole  language,  but  he  knows 
the  basis.  He  does  not  leam  the  grammar,  he  does 
not  even  master  the  alphabet,  he  cannot  spell,  but  he 
can  talk,  he  can  understand. 

Now,  if  the  stupidest  child  can  learn  a language  in 
six  months,  why  cannot  the  grown-up  person  leam  a 
language  in  the  same  time  ? The  answer  of  this  hook 
is  that  he  can,  without  the  least  difficulty,  if  he  will 
but  condescend  to  do  as  the  child  does. 

And  how  does  the  child  do?  That  is  the  question 
which  is  answered  in  this  book.  The  answer  is  sim- 
ply this:  The  child  leams  words  by  the  ear,  and  fits 
them  to  irictures  which  it  sees  with  the  eye.  That  is 
the  fundamental  difference  lietween  the  way  in  which 
a child  leams  and  that  in  which  grown-up  people  try 
to  leam.  The  child  sees  actions  and  hears  words;  it 
associates  the  two  together,  and  leams  to  B]>eak  and 
to  understand  what  is  spoken.  The  adult  endeavors 
to  leam  by  reversing  this  process.  He  tries  to  fix  the 
image  not  of  the  thing  bnt  of  the  word  on  the  mem- 
ory by  the  eye,  and  the  ear  plays  little  part  in  the 
process.  He  never  sees  a picture  of  the  thing;  there- 
fore, as  a rule,  he  does  not  leam  the  language.  He 
only  tries  to  do  so  after  wasting  years  in  the  attempt 
and  at  last  abandons  it  in  despair.  The  child,  on  the 
other  hand,  always  succeeds.  He  may  he  as  stupid 
as  a sheep,  or  as  wise  as  an  owl.  In  six  mouths  he 
will  leam  to  speak  a language  of  which  he  previously 
knew  absolutely  nothing. 

The  anther  of  “ The  Art  of  Teaching  and  Studying 
Languages  " applied  himself  to  the  careful  study  and 
observation  of  the  way  in  which  children  leam  to 
speak,  and  arrived  at  certain  definite  conclusions, 
which  he  has  used  as  the  basis  for  his  system  with 
signal  success. 

His  first  fundamental  proposition  is  that  children 
learn  languages  not  by  words,  hut  by  sentences. 

From  this  liis  second  proposition  is  the  necessary 
corollary,  that  if  we  are  to  leam  languages  In  series 
of  sentences  instead  of  in  disconnected  words  it  is  on 
the  verb  and  not  to  the  substantive  that  attention 


must  is1  centered,  for  the  verb  is  the  soul  of  the 
sentence. 

The  third  proposition — I am  arranging  them  in  my 
own  order,  not  in  thut  of  the  book — is  that  the  child, 
in  order  to  remember  a series  of  sentences,  always 
pictures  the  actions  in  consecutive  order  corresponding 
strictly  to  their  natural  succession  in  time. 

On  these  three  pruisisitions  hang  all  the  law  and 
the  prophets  of  this  new  dispensation. 

The  whole  gist  and  essence  of  this  new  royal  road 
to  foreign  tongues  lies  in  the  assertion  that  it  is  just 
as  easy  to  leam  a foreign  fongne  as  it  is  to  loom  our 
own  if  we  will  hut  have  the  good  sense  to  humble 
ourselves  bo  far  as  to  take  lessons  from  the  nursery 
and  leam  French,  Latin,  or  German  in  the  same  sim- 
ple way  that  we  learned  English — by  using  the  eye  to 
see  the  picture  and  the  ear  to  hear  the  word,  and  im- 
pressing them  upon  our  memory  by  the  natnrnl  «*-<*- 
ciutiou  of  succession  in  time  and  of  means  to  an  end. 

HOW  THE  SECRET  WAS  DISCOVERED. 

The  Frenchman.  M.  Gonin,  who  discovered  this 
open  secret  of  the  nursery,  gives  us  in  this  book  a very 
lively  account  of  his  Herculean  efforts  to  leam  Ger- 
man by  the  approved  classical  and  the  popular  Ollen- 
dorfian  system,  and  his  total  failure.  After  complet- 
ing his  studies  he  became  a teachfer  at  Caen  University, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  sufficiently  to  Is*  sent 
to  Germany  by  his  professors  to  take  a course  of 
lectures  at  Berlin  University.  He  fondly  imagined 
that  he  could  soon  master  the  language.  Procuring 
a grammar  before  he  left  France,  he  divided  it  into 
seven  or  eight  jortions.  and  in  one  week,  he  says,  he 
ha<l  assimilated  it,  with  the  exception  of  the  irregular 
verbs.  This  took  him  two  days  more.  ••  In  ten  days 
I had  mastered  the  grammar  of  the  German  lan- 
guage!" 

Alas ! when  he  presented  himself  at  the  Academy 
at  Hamburg  he  could  not  follow  the  lectures  of  the 
professors.  He  could  not  even  recognize  one  of  the 
irregular  verbs  which  he  had  so  laboriously  com- 
mitted to  memory.  So  he  bethought  him  of  the  need 
of  studying  the  roots  of  the  language,  and  after  some 
trouble  succeeded  in  discovering  a Jesuit  treatw 
which  arranged  1,000  German  roots  in  alphabetical 
order.  In  four  days  he  had  committed  the  thousand 
roots  to  memory,  uud  he  then  took  four  days  more  to 
go  over  again  his  irregular  verbs  and  his  grammar. 
“ Now,"  he  thought.  “ I have  solved  the  mystery. 
This  rime  I thought  I really  possessed  the  foundation 
of  the  language,  as  well  as  the  laws  and  the  secrets  of 
its  forms,  tvgular  and  irregnlar."  Once  more  he  was 
cruelly  undeceived.  His  roots  availed  hint  as  little  as 
his  grammar,  and  he  felt  stupefied  when  on  again  pre- 
senting himself  at  the  lecture  room  he  found  he  nn- 
derxtood  no  more  than  he  did  at  first. 

Aluuidoning  for  the  time  this  severely  classical 
method  of  study,  he  Ijetook  himself  to  the  barber's 
shop  and  s|s*nt  hours  trying  to  pick  lip  phrases  from 
the  customers.  He  picked  up  a few  phrases  indeed, 
but  they  were  few.  conventional,  and  haphazard. 
He  then  applied  himself  to  the  translation  of  Goethe 
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and  Schiller  with  the  aid  of  the  dictionary.  But  this 
also  was  of  no  avail.  He  abandoned  translation  in 
disgust.  His  Ijookseller  gave  him  Ollendorfs  fifty- 
fourth  edition,  and  for  a time  he  thought  he  was  on 
the  right  track.  In  four  weeks  he  mastered  the 
whole  of  Ollendorf.  bnt  when  he  had  finished  all  the 
exercises  he  was  almost  as  much  at  a loss  for  conver- 
sation as  he  was  when  he  began.  *■  Having  repre- 
sented throughout  the  book  nothing  bnt  written 
words,  having  never  in  reality  translated  any  of  the 
perceptions  or  conceptions  proper  to  myself,  when  I 
wished  to  express  these  all  the  words  learnt  by  heart 
immediately  took  flight.-’  He  then  applied  himself 
to  Jacotot  and  Robertson,  with  the  same  negative 
result. 

He  then  went  to  Berlin,  and  attended  classes  for  a 
whole  week  without  understanding  a single  sentence; 
so.  waxing  desperate,  he  decided  to  learn  the  diction- 
art-  by  heart ! He  got  by  heart  1,000  words  a day, 
and  in  thirty  days  had  committed  to  memory  the 
whole  dictionary  ! But  on  going  to  the  University 
he  was  as  much  at  a loss  as  ever  to  understand  the 
lectures.  He  went  over  the  dictionary  again  until  he 
knew  it  so  thoroughly  that  he  could  “ go  through  the 
whole  of  it  in  two  hours.” 

The  usual  failure  followed.  He  says: 

Alas  ! it  all  depended  on  a very  small  error.  I had 
simply  mistaken  the  organ.  The  organ  of  language— ask 
the  little  child— is  not  the  eye  : it  is  the  ear.  The  eve  is 
made  for  colors,  and  not  for  sounds  and  words.  Now,  all 
I had  hitherto  learnt  I had  learnt  by  eye.  The  word  was 
in  my  eye  and  not  in  my  ear.  The  fact  expressed  by  it 
had  not  penetrated  to,  was  not  graven  upon,  my  intellect- 
ual substance,  had  never  been  received  by  my  faculty  of 
representation.  1 bad  set  myself  to  represent  printed 
characters  instead  of  representing  real  facta  and  living 
ideas  I liad  wearied  my  arms  to  strengthen  mv  legs. 

This  tension,  continuous  and  contrary  to  Nature,  of  the 
organ  of  sight,  this  forced  precipitancy  of  the  visual  act, 
produced  what  it  was  bound  to  produce— a disease  of  the 
eyesight.  My  left  eye  was  first  attacked  and  refused 
service,  then  my  right  eye  also  became  affected,  and  the 
doctor  condemned  me  to  remain  blind  for  a month.  This 
was  quite  time  enough  for  me  to  forget  my  vocabulary, 
which  resided,  as  I have  said,  essentially  in  my  eye  ; anil 
for  words  this  organ  is  without  true  memory,  not  having 
the  wherewithal  to  “ retain  ” them. 

As  soon  as  I had  recovered  sight  I opened  my  diction- 
ary, and  for  the  third  time  1 passed  its  contents  under  my 
eye:  after  which  my  ardor  moderated. 

As  1 ought  not,  however,  to  allow  the  seed  thus  sown 
at  the  expense  of  so  many  efforts  to  perish,  I made  the 
resolution  to  recite  the  seventh  pan  only  of  the  diction- 
ary every  day,  so  to  look  it  through  at  least  once  a week. 
And  because  matters  would  not  take  place  differently! 

I simply  waited  patiently  for  time  to  fructify  my  labors! 

They  did  not  fructify,  and  after  ten  months’  frnit- 
lcss  effort  of  study  and  translation  he  returned  to 
France.  When  he  reached  home  he  found  the  key  he 
had  been  seeking  so  arduously  with  such  little  result. 

Here  is  the  story  of  his  discovery,  and  the  way  in 
which  it  enabled  him  to  solve  the  difficulty : 

In  taking  leave  of  home  ten  months  before,  I had  kissed 
good-by  to  one  of  ray  little  nephews,  a child  of  two  and  a 
half  years,  who  was  beginning  to  run  alswt,  but  could  not 
yet  talk.  When  I entered  the  house  on  mv  return  he  be- 


gan chatting  with  me  about  all  sorts  of  things  quite  like  a 
little  man.  It  was  iniiiossible  not  to  make  a comparison  at 
once  between  the  child  and  myself,  his  process  and  ray 
own. 

How  happy  should  1 lie  if  I coaid  talk  German  as  this 
little  child  could  talk  French  ; if  I could  express  in  Ger- 
man the  simple  facts  which  came  to  his  tongue  so  instan- 
taneously and  so  spontaneously,  and  this  without  seeking 
either  words  or  rules  to  construct  his  sentences. 

He  made  the  resolution  to  watch  the  child  when 
learning  to  express  some  new  fact  of  life. 

One  day  the  mother  said  to  the  child:  “ Would  you  like 
to  come  aloug  with  me  / I am  going  to  the  mill : you 
have  never  seen  a mill  ; it  will  amuse  you.”  I was  pres- 
ent ; I heard  the  proposition  ; and  the  wonts,  "you  have 
never  seen  a mill,”  recalled  my  watchword  to  me. 

The  little  lad  went  along  with  bis  mother.  He  went 
over  the  mill  from  top  to  bottom.  He  wanted  to  seo 
everything,  to  hear  the  name  of  everything,  to  understand 
about  everything  Everything  had  to  he  explained  to 
him.  He  went  up  everywhere,  went  into  every  comer, 

listening  long  in  mate  astonishment 

He  came  away  deafened,  stunned,  astounded,  and  went 
hock  home  absorbed  in  thought.  I kept  my  eyes  upon 
him,  wondering  what  could  be  passing  within  him,  what 
use  he  was  going  to  make  of  this  newly-acquired  knowl- 
edge, and,  above  all.  how  he  was  going  to  express  it. 

At  the  end  of  an  hour  he  had  Bhakeu  off  1ub  burden. 
Speech  returned.  He  manifested  an  immense  desire  to 
recount  to  everybody  what  he  had  seen.  So  he  told  his 
story,  and  told  it  agnin  and  again  ten  times  over,  always 
with  variants,  forgetting  some  of  the  details,  returning  on 
hiB  track  to  repair  his  forgetfulness,  and  passing  from  fact 
to  fact,  from  phrase  to  phrase,  by  the  same  familiar 
transition,  "and  then  . . . and  then  ...”  He  was  still 
digesting,  bnt  now  it  was  on  his  own  account ; I mean  he 
did  not  stay  to  think  any  further  over  his  perception  ; he 
was  conceiving  it,  putting  it  in  order,  molding  it  in  a 
conception  of  his  own. 

After  the  discourse  came  the  action ; after  Saying  came 
Doing.  He  tormented  his  mother  till  she  had  made  him 
half  a dozen  little  sacks;  he  tormented  his  uncle  till  he 
had  built  him  a mill. 

When  the  mill  was  definitely  mounted  and  set  a-guing 
the  little  miller  filled  his  sacks  with  sand,  loaded  them  on 
his  shoulder,  then  carried  his  grain  to  the  mill,  shot  it  out 
and  ground  it,  so  reproducing  the  scene  of  the  real  mill— 
not  as  he  had  Been  it,  but  as  he  had  afterward  “ con- 
ceived ” it  to  himself,  as  he  had  "generalized ” it. 

While  doing  all  this  he  expressed  all  his  acts  aloud, 
dwelling  most  particularly  upon  one  word— and  this  word 
was  the  “ verb,"  always  the  verb.  The  other  terms  came 
and  tumbled  about  as  they  might.  Ten  times  the  same 
sack  was  emptied,  refilled,  carried  to  the  mill,  and  its 
contents  ground  in  imagination. 

It  was  during  the  course  of  this  operation,  carried  out 
again  anil  again  without  ceasing,  "repeated  aloud,”  that 
n flash  of  light  suddenly  shot  across  my  mind,  and  I ex- 
claimed softly  to  myself,  “ I have  found  it ! Now  I under- 
stand ! ” And  following  with  a fresh  interest  this  precious 
operation,  hv  means  of  which  I hail  caught  a glimpse  of 
the  secret  so  long  sought  after,  I caught  sight  of  a fresh 
art — that  of  learning  a language. 

While  before  the  mill  the  child’s  mind  had  taken  a 
passive  and  entirely  receptive  attitude ; but  after  the  hour 
of  “intellectual  digestion"  he  had  changed  the  port  he 
played  and  assumed  the  attitude,  first  of  the  reflection, 
then  of  the  conception.  In  other  terms,  he  no  longer  saw 
in  reality;  he  “saw  in  the  mind’s  eye;"  he  repn-sented 
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" To  see  in  the  mind'*  eye  ’’—let  us  not  forget  this  fact, 
this  psychological  moment.  It  is  the  point  of  departure 
of  Nature’s  method  ; it  will  be  the  first  basis  of  our  lin- 
guistic method.  We  shall  not  commence  either  by  declin- 
ing or  conjugating  verbs,  nor  by  the  recitation  of  abstract 
rules,  nor  by  mumbling  over  scores  of  roots  or  columns  of 
a vocabulary.  We  shall  commence  by  representing  to 
ourselves — “ seeing  in  the  mind’s  eye” — real  and  tangible 
facts— facts  already  perceived  by  ns  and  already  trans- 
formed by  the  reflection  and  conception  into  constituent 
parts  of  our  own  individuality. 

The  child  conceives,  that  is,  sets  each  of  its  conceptions 
in  order.  What  is  the  rule  followed  by  a child  when  it 
organizes  and  mentally  sets  one  of  its  complex  perceptions 
in  order  t 

Psychology  acknowledges  six  or  seven  various  relation- 
ships by  which  the  mind  of  man  associates  ideas  one  with 
another.  Among  these  relationships  is  that  of  “ succession 
or  contiguity  in  time.”  It  was  this  that  the  child  ob- 
served by  me  hail  adopted.  He  classed  in  his  imagination 
all  the  facts  relative  to  the  mill,  according  to  their  order 
in  succession  of  time,  attaining  by  this  means  the  most 
profound,  the  most  logical  of  all  relationships— wo  may 
say  the  sole  scientific  one  of  the  seven— that  of  cau$e  and 
effect. 

First  he  filled  his  little  sacks  with  grain  : then  he  hoisted 
them  on  his  shoulder  ; then  hi?  carried  them  to  the  mill ; 
then  he  emptied  them  to  be  ground  in  an  imaginary  mill ; 
meantime  the  water  flowed  along  the  millrnce  ; then  it 
fell  on  the  wheel,  the  wheel  turned,  the  mill  ground  the 
corn,  the  flour  was  sifted,  the  flour  put  into  socks,  etc., 
etc 

Perception  of  the  relation  of  succession  in  time,  percep- 
tion of  the  relation  of  means  to  an  end — these  are  the 
instruments  of  logic  with  which  Nature  has  provided 
childhood  ; these  are  the  loom  and  shuttle  which  elaborate 
the  marvelous  web  of  language,  and  by  it  the  individu- 
ality of  each  one  of  us. 

Let  us  keep  well  before  us  these  three  articles  of  the 
natural  method— relationship  of  succession  in  time,  rela- 
tionship of  means  to  an  end,  and  the  incubation.  Let  us 
place  these  carefully  on  one  side  ; they  should  form  also 
the  basis  of  our  artificial  system. 

1 bad  therefore  at  last  discovered  the  logic  of  Nature, 
the  logic  of  the  little  child.  What  a light  it  threw  upon 
all  my  learned  proceedings  ! 

The  child  had  proceeded  from  one  11  complex  ” percep- 
tion to  another  “ complex”  perception,  and  I from  one 
abstract  word  to  another  abstract  word,  from  one  ab- 
stract phrase  to  another  abstract  phrase.  The  child  had 
transformed  its  perceptions  into  conceptions,  and  I had 
travestied  the  living  word  in  characters  purely  typo- 
graphic. The  child  sets  its  conceptions  hi  order  in  its 
mind,  and  1 disposed  the  letters  of  words  in  my  eye.  I 
hail  therefore  taken  exactly  the  opposite  course  to  that  of 
Nature.  I had  worked  on  a system  exactly  contrary  to 
Nature’s;  and  thus  I had  arrived  at  a point  which  Nature 
never  approaches. 

My  intuition  could  not  rest  simply  here.  I could  not 
but  remark  that  the  child,  in  going  from  one  fact  to  an- 
other fart,  proofed  not  from  one  word  to  another  word, 
but  from  one  sentence  to  another  sentence.  This  was  a 
revelation  of  the  highest  importance,  which  condemned 
the  ancient  system,  together  with  the  course  of  declen- 
sions and  dictionary,  and  opened  out  to  pedagogic  science 
a new  path  with  a new  horizon. 

In  the  school  of  Nature  the  child  does  not  spell ; never 
does  it  8]>ell  isolated  words.  It  knows,  understands, 
enounces  nothing  but  complete  sentences. 


The  child,  going  from  act  to  act,  articulated  either  aloud 
or  softly  to  himself  the  expression  of  this  act ; and  this 
expression  was  necessarily  the  verb.  This  was  the  last 
revelation  (or  the  last  but  one),  and  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant. 

How  shall  I trace  what  this  revelation  was  to  me  f The 
verb  ! Why,  it  was  the  soul  of  the  sentence.  The  verb 
was  the  foundation  upon  which  the  child,  little  by  little, 
built  up  his  sentence.  The  verb  was  the  germ  from  which, 
piece  by  piece,  sprang  and  blossomed  forth  the  sentence 
itself.  The  verb  ! Why,  when  we  have  this  element  of 
the  sentence  we  have  all ; when  this  is  lacking  we  have 
nothing.  The  verb  ! This,  then,  was  the  link  by  which 
the  child  attached  sentence  to  sentence,  perception  to 
perception,  conception  to  conception. 

The  verb  appeared  to  us  as  the  pivot  or  axis  of  the  lin- 
guistic method  practiced  by  Nature.  This  sole  insight 
contained  in  the  germ  a whole  revelation  in  the  art  of 
teaching  languages. 

I had  now  in  my  hands  all  the ’elements  and  all  the  prin- 
ciples of  a system  ; but  I had  not  yet  the  system  itself. 
What  was  needed  f A simple  generalization,  and  this 
generalization  was  made  at  once.  I said  : “ The  same 
process  which  the  child  had  used  to  express  and  translate 
his  perception  and  then  his  conception  of  the  mill  must 
have  already  been  employed  by  him  to  express  all  that  he 
knew  of  the  world  and  all  the  things  that  are  therein.” 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  I began  to  perceive  that  to 
learn  a language  was  to  translate  into  this  language  not 
Ollendorf,  not  Goethe,  not  Virgil,  not  Homer,  bnt  the  vast 
book  of  our  own  individuality.  Now,  this  book  is  com- 
posed of  a multitude  of  chapters  analogous  to  the  episode 
of  the  mill.  To  learn  German,  then,  what  I bad  to  do  was 
to  ? econstruct  the  whole  of  my  individuality,  to  form  it 
anew  piece  by  piece,  to  take  again  one  by  one  all  my  per- 
ceptions and  treat  them  exactly  as  does  the  little  child. 
I counted  approximately  these  groups,  and  I saw  that 
there  might  be  some  50  of  them. 

But  had  I really  yet  seen  everything  i Was  the  whole 
language  really  comprised  within  the  50  or  60  chaj*ters, 
however  large  they  might  be,  tliat  I bad  now  enumerated 
to  myself  t 

In  a language  were  there  not  also  two  languages,  one 
language  for  external  facts  and  another  language  for  in- 
ternal facts  ? 

In  the  spoken  scene  of  the  mill  I had,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  noticed  two  languages. 

At  even*  moment  the  child  iuterpnsed  in  his  story  or  his 
action  expressions  or  reflections  such  as  the  following : 
“ That’s  all  right  ! — now,  then  !— there  you  are  '.—that’s 
it !— that's  fine !— I think  that  ...  I should  like  to 
. . . — I thiuk  I'd  better  . . . — I'm  going  to  try  to 
. . . ” etc.,  etc. 

I discovered  a second  source  of  language  in  the  depths 
and  in  the  secret  energies  of  the  human  mind  itself. 

In  order  better  to  understand  these  myself,  I gave  them 
distinct  names.  That  which  translated  the  facts  of  the 
external  world  I termed  "objective  language.”  That 
which  translated  the  facts  and  oi*> rations  of  the  soul  I 
termed  "subjective  language.”  But  every  subjective 
locution  was  applied  to,  was  connected  with,  an  objective 
fart,  and  had  some  relation  to  this  fact.  I thought,  there- 
fore, to  define  it  by  terming  it  “ relative  phrase." 

In  Nature  the  two  languages  progressed  side  by  side, 
developing  themselves  harmoniously,  one  gearing  or  work- 
ing into  the  other.  No  sooner  does  a fact  of  the  external 
world  present  itself  than  immediately  the  mind  takes  pos- 
session of  it,  and  judges  it.  What  had  to  be  done,  there- 
fore, was  to  invent  some  connection,  some  gearing  at  least 
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equally  practical  with  that  of  Nature,  and  this  was  found 
in  the  language  of  metaphor. 

I had  started  from  the  system  of  the  objective  language. 
I had  returned  thereto  by  way  of  the  symbolical  lan- 
guage. The  voyage  round  the  linguistic  world  was 
achieved  ; the  circle  was  perfect ; the  vision  seemed  com- 
plete. 

Having  thus  mastered  in  his  own  mind  the  rationale 
of  learning  a language,  he  returned  to  Germany  in 
order  to  apply  his  principles.  Here  is  his  account  of 
his  experiment  and  his  triumph  : 

I started  again  for  Berlin,  for  it  had  been  sufficiently 
demonstrated  to  me  that  it  was  by  the  living  voice  that  a 
language  was  transmitted,  and  never  by  books  or  by  soli- 
tary studies.  A little  child,  more  clever  in  this  than  all 
the  doctors  of  the  university,  hod  proved  to  me  that  the 
veritable  receptive  organ  of  language  was  the  ear,  and  not 
the  eye. 

I boarded  and  lodged  Vith  an  excellent  family  of  Saxon 
origin,  and  at  my  particular  request  the  children  were 
given  over  to  my  charge.  Their  greatest  desire  bad  al- 
ways been  to  learn  French  ; there  was,  therefore,  an  ex- 
change of  services  between  us.  We  established  ourselves 
round  a table,  and  we  began  the  study  of  the  series  such 
os  I liad  conceived  after  the  episode  of  the  mill. 

The  grammar,  the  roots,  the  dictionary,  together  with 
Ollendorf  and  Robertson,  were  pitilessly  banished  from 
our  table. 

From  the  second  day  I felt  1 was  on  the  right  road. 
Not  only  was  the  work  deliciously  easy  — easy,  in  fact,  as 
a game  — but  that  which  we  assimilated  in  an  hour  was 
prodigious  ; and  once  entered  by  way  of  the  ear,  it  was 
imprinted  upon  the  memory,  and  never  afterward  became 
effaced.  My  sense  of  hearing  was  not  long  in  recovering 
its  pristine  vigor,  and  this  vigor  often  surprised  even 
myself.  After  an  hour  of  conversation  I was  able  to 
repeat,  without  making  a mistake  in  a single  word,  a 
series  of  ten  or  fifteen  pages  — .100  or  -400  sentences  — and 
my  young  hosts  could  do  os  much  in  French. 

At  the  end  of  a week  I began  to  comprehend  ordinary 
conversations.  My  tongue  spontaneously  became  loos- 
ened, and,  like  the  child,  spontaneously  I began  to  speak. 
Like  the  child,  I found  words,  and  the  correct  words,  to 
say  all  that  I wished.  Like  the  child,  too,  and  intuitively, 
1 applied  the  grammar,  and  my  speeches  all  at  once  lost 
the  sad  property  of  making  everybody  laugh.  In  short, 
at  the  end  of  two  months  “ I dreamt  in  German.” 

A fortnight  after,  in  a philosophical  bout  at  the  univer- 
sity — “ in  disputatione  philosophic^  I made  a speech  in 

German.  The  subject  proposed  (I  can  never  forget  it) 
was  the  comparison  of  the  formula  of  Descartes,  “Je 
jcnse.  done  je  sms,"  with  the  formula  of  Hegel,  “ Das 
reine  Nichts  und  das  reine  Sein  Kind  identisch.”  After  a 
long  and  lively  debate  (in  German,  be  it  understood),  the 
French  student  was  proclaimed  victor.  I knew  German  ! 

I have  had  it  said  to  me,  and  others  will  doubtless  say 
it  again,  “ But  your  long  work  previously  must  have  been 
of  considerable  assistance  to  you,  possibly  even  without 
your  being  aware  of  it  yourself.”  Reader,  be  not  deceived 
in  this  respect. 

This  anterior  work  had,  on  the  contrary,  hindered  me 
— hindered  me  to  the  utmost  extent,  and  this  for  two 
reasons  : the  first,  because  it  had  completely  falsified  my 
pronunciation  ; the  second,  because  there  was  not  a 
single  verb  in  the  whole  language  to  which  I did  not 
attribute  a meaning  quite  other  than  its  true  one.  Ho 
that  I had  a double  task  to  execute — first  to  forget,  after- 
ward to  relearn  ; and  the  latter  was  by  no  means  the 


most  difficult  and  troublesome  of  the  two.  But  beyond 
this,  my  little  friends,  who  had  not  suffered  the  penance 
either  of  grammar  or  of  dictionary,  at  the  end  of  three 
months  dreamt  in  French  as  easily  os  did  their  tutor  in 
German. 

Having  thus  rna  tered  the  language  and  learnt  to 
dream  in  German  in  three  months,  he  proceeds  to 
explain  his  method  in  detail,  and  declares  that  if  all  be 
followed  strictly  the  dullest  child  who  can  enjoy  a 
game  can  attain  a like  success. 

HOW'  TO  TEACH  A LANGUAGE. 

I have  now  summarized  the  first  sixty  pages  of  a 
volume  of  over  tliree  hundred.  The  remaining  two 
hundred  odd  images  are  devoted  to  the  practical  expo- 
sition of  the  method,  with  illustrations  and  examples. 
He  divides  his  subject  into  three  chapters,  dealing 
with  the  three  great  divisions  of  language,  which  he 
thus  defines : 

The  objective  language  is  the  expression  of  the  phe- 
nomena perceived  by  us  in  the  exterior  world. 

The  subjective  language  is  the  expression  of  the  play  of 
the  faculties  of  the  soul. 

The  figurative  language  is  the  expression  of  the  purely 
ideal,  tliat  is,  of  the  abstract  idea  by  means  of  symbols 
borrowed  from  the  exterior  world. 

He  insists  that  no  language  can  be  learned  from 
books  alone,  and  tliat  no  one  should  ever  allow  his 
eye  to  rest  on  a word  until  his  ear  lias  heard  the  pro- 
nunciation and  his  eye  has  seen  the  picture  of  the  idea 
which  it  expresses. 

Subjoined  is  the  first  series  in  seven  langnages. 

The  incident  chosen  is  one  of  the  simplest  and  most 
familiar.  The  opening  of  a door  seems  to  supply  but 
little  material  for  mental  pictures.  But  in  the  series 
it  is  broken  up  into  eleven  distinct  acts,  each  with  its 
appropriate  picture.  Messrs.  Elliott  and  Fry  were 
kind  enougli  to  photograph  my  youngest  boy  Jack  in 
the  various  phases  of  this  exercise,  so  that  we  have 
here  the  picture  and  the  verbal  description  in  seven 
languages. 

I purposely  refrain  from  entering  upon  the  method 
of  teaching  the  subjective  language  with  its  relative 
phrases,  nor  do  I say  a word  about  the  figurative 
language  or  the  grammar.  For  these  things  you  must 
go  to  the  book.  The  same  fundamental  principle  is, 
however,  applied  throughout — the  principle  of  the 
series  of  actions  with  its  natural  and  consecutive  or- 
der, together  with  representation  of  the  actual  scene 
in  the  mind’s  eye. 

M.  Gouin  does  not  exactly  propose  tliat  it  should  be 
made  a penal  offense  to  allow  any  student  to  see  a 
foreign  word  before  he  hears  it  and  masters  both  its 
significance  and  its  pronunciation,  but  he  strongly 
inclines  that  way.  And  with  cause. 

As  I was  busy  with  this  article  I came  upon  an 
essay  in  the  March  Forum,  by  Mr.  Clarence  King, 
which  expresses  the  scientific  argument  in  favor  of 
learning  languages  by  the  ear  even  more  forcibly 
than  it  is  stated  by  M.  Gouin.  Mr.  King  says : 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

By  way  of  illustrating  our  wretched  inverting  of  the 
natural  processes  uf  youthful  development,  I may  cite  the 
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En<jli*h . ...  I walk  towards  the  door,  walk 

Latin Ad  ostium  pergo per*© 

Italian. ...  Y ado  alia  porta vad<* 

French....  Je  marche  vers  la  porte..  marehe 
fireman.. . Jch  echreite  auf  die  Thflr 

zu schrelte  ZU 

.s^Ktmnh ...  Voy  ukda  la  nuerta voy 

Aonoeffian  Jog  g aar  hcuimod  lXeren  gaur 


I draw  near  to  the  door. . . 

Outturn  n|>|>roi>in<|uo 

Mi  avvirino  alia  porta  — 
Je  m*ai>pruche  de  la  porte 
Ich  nlnere  mich  der  Thflr 


draw  near 
appropln«|Uo 
mi  avvicino 
m'approche 
u&licrv  mich 


Me  aproximo  de  la  puerta  me  aproximo 
Jeg  murmur  mig  Dceren. . murmur  mix 


I (ret  to  the  door get  to 

A a ostium  advcnio advenio 

Arrivo  alia  porta arrivo 

J'arrive  A la  porte arrive 

Ich  komme  bei  der  Thflr  an. . . komme  an 

« 

Llego  A la  puerta Hugo 

Jeg  kornmer  til  Doereu kommer 


EnalUh....  I stop  at  the  door stop 

Latin Ad  oatium aubslsto auhaiato 

Italian. ...  Mi  fermo  alia  porta  mi  fermo 

French. ...  Je  m'arrAte  A la  porte ra'arrAte 

German...  Ich  bleibo  bei  der  Thflr  steheu  bleibe  atehen 
.SfianiMh . . . Me  paro  cerca  de  la  puerta. . . ine  pare 
Aortrepfan  Jeg  standaer  ved  [Keren stuudscr 


1 stretch  out  my  arm — put  out 

Bracchium  extendo extendo 

Stendo  il  braccio stendo 

.(‘allonge  le  braa avance 

I.-h  struck*  den  Ann  a us.  strike  a us 

AlarKo  el  braxo alargu 

Jeg  udstrakker  Armen.,  udstrakker 


I take  hold  of  the  handle......  take  bold 

A n nam  apprehendo apprebaodo 

I*rendo  la  mani glia  della  porta  prendo 

Je  prends  la  poignAe prend* 

Ich  fasae  den  Griff  sub rasee  an 

Toino  la  ompufiadura tomo 

Jeg  tagcr  Doergrebet tagcr 


Google 
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English. ...  I turn  the  handle turn 

Ijatin Ansam  toronoo torqueo 

Italian. . . . Giro  la  mam  glia  della  porta,  giro 

French ....  Jo  toume  la  poign^e tourne 

German  . ..  Ich  drehe  den  Griff  um drehe  urn 

Swinish  . . . Yolteo  la  empufludurn voltco 

Sortcegian  Jeg  dreier  Dcergrebet  om..  dreler 


I pull  the  door pull 

Ostium  adduce adduce 

Tiro  la  porta tiro 

Je  tire  la  porte tire 

Ich  ziehe  die  ThClr  hernu.  . . ziehe  on 

Halo  la  puerto halo 

Jeg  trakker  Daprgreliet  mig  trakker 


The  door  mores moves 

Sequitur  ostium adduce 

La  porta  cede cede 

La  porte  cMe c6ds 

Die  ThOr  gibt  nach gibt  nach 

La  puerta  cede cede 

Dceruu  giver  efter giver  ef ter 


English . The  door  turns  on  its  hinges  . turns 
I>at in.. . Cardinibu*  vertitur  ostium . . vertitur 
Italian  . La  porta  gira  sui  suoi  cardini  gira 
Fre nek . . La  porte  toume  sur  see  goods  tourno 
German  Die  Thtlr  dreht  sich  auf  den 

Angeln dreht  aich 

Spanish.  La  puerta  gira  sobre  suz 

gomes gira 

■Vortceff.  Dceren  dreler  sig  paa  sine 

Hwngsler dreler  sig 


The  door  turns  on  its  hinges. . turns 
Oardinibus  vertitur  ostium. . vertitur 
La  porta  gira  sui  suoi  cardini  gira 
La  porte  toume  sur  se«  gonda  toume 
Die  ThOr  dreht  aich  auf  den 

Angeln dreht  sich 

La  puerta  gira  sobre  suz 

goznes gira 

Doeren  dreier  Big  paa  sine 
Ha*ngaler dreier  sig 


I let  go  the  door  handle let  go 

Ostii  ansam  dimitto dimitto 

Lanciola  maniglia  della  porta  lascio 

Je  l&che  la  poign^e l&che 

Ich  lasso  den  Griff  l<w lasse  las 

Suelto  la  empuafidura suelto 

Jeg  slipper  Doorgrebet slipper 
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study  of  language.  Human  speech.  although  appearing 
late  in  the  line  of  biological  history,  w of  hoary  antiquity 
as  compared  with  written  language,  and  still  more  ancient 
than  the  tu$e  of  written  language  as  a mode  of  educa- 
tion. Speech  is  a method  of  producing  certain  vibrations 
of  the  atmosphere,  or  sound  wuves.  whose  direct  appeal 
to  the  brain  of  man  is  through  sympathetic  vibrations 
within  the  ear,  and  a transmission  by  a system  of  afferent 
nerves  of  the  detail  of  such  waves  inward  to  those  inarts 
of  the  brain  which  are  the  seat  of  apprehension  of  such 
phenomena.  Therefore  language  has,  primarily,  nothing 
to  do  with  any  other  sense  than  hearing.  Reflect  that 
animal  sensitiveness  to  sound  waves  preceded  by  vast 
geological  periods  the  appearance  of  man  on  earth,  and 
that  the  road  from  animal  brain  to  animal  brain  by  sound 
waves  had  become  the  one  familiar  method  of  Nature. 
Man,  when  he  came  upon  the  scene,  found  himself  with 
ears  well  developed,  and  when  he  finally  gibbered  into 
articulate  speech,  the  nervous  pathway  from  ear  to  brain 
was  all  ready  for  his  use.  It  was  only  when  advancing 
development  made  desirable  the  permanent  recording  of 
speech  that  written  language  was  gradually  and  haltingly 
produced.  Nature  had  perfected  a universal  aerophone 
over  which  the  transmission  and  apprehension  of  sound 
were  of  consummate  perfection.  Man,  ages  and  ages 
later,  made  the  written  sign-picture  or  letter  which 
reaches  the  brain  only  through  the  eye.  Now,  the  brain- 
work  required  to  receive  through  tho  eye  the  purely  arti- 
ficial conventionality  of  letters  and  convert  them  into  the 
sound  conception  for  which  language  stands  is  enormously 
greater  and  more  complex  than  the  auricular  process 
which  tho  geological  ages  have  reduced  to  the  last  expres- 
sion of  ease. 

The  ear  method  of  language  intercommunication,  first 
in  order  of  historic  origin,  is  infinitely  easier  to  acquire 
than  the  eye  method  ; yet  in  a vast  majority  of  cases 
language  study  is  transferred  from  the  first  decade  of  life 
—stage  of  development  und  freshness  of  ear  then  com- 
bining to  make  it  easy — to  the  second  decade,  stage  of  de- 
velopment and  the  book  method  then  combining  to  make 
it  excessively  difficult.  And  this  singular  inversion  of 
natural  order  and  method  involves  a second  inversion, 
which  is  the  utterly  anachronistic  use  of  grammar.  Class- 
ical grammar  has  stunted  generations  and  prevented  them 
from  learning  any  classics  ! 

The  people  to  teach  languages  are  not  university  facul- 
ties, but  home  instructors,  who,  if  they  were  required, 
would  make  children  talk  in  Greek  and  Latin  as  fluently 


at  ten  as  they  now  speak  French  and  Ctt-rmun  What  is 
true  of  modern  tongues  is  equally  true  of  Greek,  which 
some  dolts  still  call  a dead  language.  In  two  generation* 
it  would  be  possible  to  have  every  well-educated  child 
speak  French,  German,  and  Greek  or  Latin  by  the  age  of 
ten,  and  tliat  without  weariness.  Plenty  of  Russian 
children  do  quite  as  much  now.  The  putting  youths  of 
fifteen  to  work  at  learning  a language  is  putting  them  to 
bite  on  a rubber  ring. 

To  acquire  a language  perfectly,  says  M.  Gouin. 
needs  only  900  hours.  In  900  hours,  say  300  lessons  of 
three  hours  each,  you  can  acquire  not  only  10,000 
words,  blit  these  words  compounded  into  100,000  sen- 
tences, and  you  will  have  mastered  not  only  the  whole 
language,  but  much  science  and  history  besides.  But 
the  ordinary  man  does  not  want  to  master  a whole 
language.  To  know  enough  French  to  feel  at  home 
in  France,  to  lie  able  to  go  about  Paris  without  ever 
being  at  a loss  to  understand  what  is  said  in  the  street, 
or  in  the  cate,  or  on  the  railway,  to  read  a French 
newspaper  with  ease  and  talk  with  French  accent — all 
this  Mr.  Swan  maintains  can  be  acquired  thoroughly 
in  six  mon tils'  lessons  of  two  hours  each. 

It  is  easy  to  say  a thing  can  be  done,  but  less  easy 
to  prove  it.  So  by  way  of  demonstration  I have  of- 
fered Mr.  Swan — or  rather  M.  B6tis,  his  collatiora- 
teur — my  family  to  experiment  upon.  Here  are  five 
children— excluding  the  youngest,  who  is  now  learn- 
ing her  own  language  in  Nature’s  own  method.  If 
they  can  be  taught  French  in  six  months  I will  be 
well  content.  They  have  lieen  learning  it — the  elder 
ones,  at  least — for  some  years  without  being  at  home 
in  it ; and  the  youngest,  Jack,  lias  not  even  begnn. 
They  vary  from  seventeen  to  eight — four  boys  and 
one  girl,  the  latter  aged  twelve.  They  began  on  M. 
Gouin’s  system  after  Easter,  and  if  by  October  they 
can  talk  with  good  accent  and  with  ease  in  French, 
Mr.  Swan  will  have  proved  his  case,  and  I >hnll  be 
ready  to  admit  that  he  has  some  ground  for  believing 
that  the  Series  system  of  using  the  ear  only  to  learn 
with,  and  confining  the  eye  to  the  duty  of  seeing  piet- 
un*s  of  the  idea  which  the  sound  of  the  words  con  vpys 
to  the  ear,  may  yet  revolutionize  pedagogy.  It  ia 
about  time  it  was  revolutionized. 
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OUR  NATIONAL  conventions. 

MURAT  HAUSTEAD  makes  a readable  chap- 
ter in  the  Coemopolitan  for  June  on  the  sub- 
ject of  " Our  National  Political  Conventions,”  which 
he  looks  at  retrospectively.  Our  American  conven- 
tion differs  essentially  from  the  English  article  in  the 
publicity  which  we  court,  in  the  huge  crowds  of 
spectators,  whose  boisterous  |jarticipations  in  the  pro- 
ceedings are  an  nnfailing  feature. 

“ The  Wigwam  at  Chicago,  made  famous  by  the 
nomination  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  was  the  first  of  the 
immense  wooden  houses  built  or  adapted  for  national 
conventions,  and  the  first  in  which  liberal  sjiace  was 
granted  the  press,  and  the  telegraph  instruments 
wen?  introduced  to  recite  to  the  whole  country  his- 
tory' as  it  is  made.  The  architect  of  the  Wigwam 
had  in  mind  a theatre,  and  the  convention  was  on 
the  stage,  while  the  press  held  the  place  of  the  orches- 
tra. The  spectators  did  not  neglect  any  chance  to 
express  themselves,  and  their  prodigious  shouting 
was  a novelty  which  tried  the  nerves  of  the  veterans. 
If  ever  before  audiences  were  so  demonstrative  they 
must  have  lieen  in  the  Roman  amphitheatres,  and  it 
is  not  difficult  to  imagine  some  of  the  delegates  aj>- 
j tearing  in  the  character  of  gladiators.  It  was  sev- 
eral times  remarked  that  it  would  never  do  to  under- 
take to  clear  the  galleries,  for  the  probabilities  were 
if  such  an  order  were  given  the  galleries  would  clear 
the  stage.” 

National  conventions  are  assembled  to  get  through 
business,  and  that  rapidly.  Their  proceedings  are 
not  graced  with  the  ornate  periods  and  flowery  elo- 
quence which  in  Congress  charm  the  lady  spectators 
and  interrupt  work.  No  essay  reading  is  allowed. 
“ Rarely  has  a convention  been  in  session  over  a 
week.  The  rule  is  to  meet  on  Tuesday  and  adjourn 
sine  die  on  Friday,  and  only  the  most  momentous 
contests  detain  a convention  over  Sunday.” 

Mr.  Halstead  describes  the  delicate  task  of  naming 
“ favorite  sons,"  the  eccentric  orbits  in  which  the 
work  of  the  gathering  raw.  and  the  electric  condition 
of  the  mental  atmosphere,  with  the  wild  stampedes 
which  often  take  place.  “ When  proceedings  are 
long  drawn  out  there  is  a magnetic  sense  of  an  im- 
mense irritability,  and  when  this  becomes  clearly 
perceptible  it  is  always  evident  that  a crisis  is  at 
hand.  The  convention  gets  into  an  executive  mood 
and  intolerant.  Dcdavs  exasperate.  The  common- 
place ways  and  mean.-  and  men  must  be  wiped  out. 
The  pressure  upou  delegations  to  make  breaks  be- 
comes unendurable.  Every  one  understands  tliat 
whatever  is  to  be  soon  must  lie.  The  friends  of  the 
several  candidates  cling  close  together  just  as  they 
are  about  to  abandon  themselves  to  the  as  yet  undis- 
covered torrent  which  is  to  bear  them  to  min  or  to 
fortune.  The  energies  of  the  schemers  become  agoniz- 


ing. The  few  are  cool,  the  many  mad  The  air  is 
charged  with  a tempest.  . . . The  mood  of  the 
convention  is  to  complete  its  work.  The  chairman 
says,  ‘ The  secretary  will  proceed  with  the  call.’ 

There  is  a portentous  change.  In  a flash  there  is  a 
visible  destiny.  The  storm  breaks.  That  which  was 
to  be  is.” 

REASONS  FOR  AND  AGAINST  THE  CONTINU- 
ANCE OF  REPUBLICAN  CONTROL 

I” IR.ST  place  in  the  A forth  Amerimn  RetHew  for 
June  is  given  to  a discussion  of  “ The  Harrison 
Administration,”  by  three  United  States  Senators, 

Henry  L.  Dawes,  of  Massachusetts ; J.  N.  Dolph,  of 
Oregon,  and  A.  H.  Colquitt,  of  Georgia. 

What  the  Harrison  Administration  Has 
Accomplished. 

Senator  Dawes  is  extreme  in  his  praise  of  the 
present  administration  and  endorses  without  quali- 
fication its  methods  and  achievements.  Reviewing 
the  work  of  the  administration,  he  says:  “The 
foreign  intercourse  of  the  nation  has  encountered  an 
unusual  numlier  of  delicate  and  difficult  questions, 
all  of  wliich  have  been  treated  with  signal  ability  and 
wisdom.  And  there  remains,  as  far  as  is  known,  no 
unsettled  question  that  can  disturb  our  peaceful 
relations  with  any  of  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Our 
diplomacy  was  never  in  abler  hands.  Its  achieve- 
ments, from  the  Samoan  complication,  bequeathed  by 
its  predecessor,  to  the  Behring  Sea  arbitration,  its 
greatest  triumph,  with  which  this  its  third  year 
closes,  form  an  unbroken  series  of  signal  successes. 

Treaties  with  Germany,  with  France,  and  with  Spain, 
the  Italian  imbroglio  at  New  Orleans,  the  Chilian 
complication,  and  a series  of  commercial  treaties,  to 
be  considered  in  another  connection,  have  lodged  in 
the  State  Department  imperishable  proof  of  diplomatic 
ability  nncqualed  in  recent  history.  The  nation  is 
stronger  in  its  foreign  relations,  and  its  rights  on  tho 
high  seas  and  in  foreign  jurisdictions  are  morestrictly 
enforced  and  more  cordially  respected  than  when  the 
portfolio  of  State  came  under  its  present  control. 

“ If  the  Treasury,  from  the  nature  of  the  duties  de- 
volving upon  it.  furnishes  a less  brilliant  record  than 
the  State  Department  it  has  yet  been  no  less  safe  in 
the  management  of  otir  finances.  No  wild  exjieri- 
ments  with  onr  monetary  system  have  shaken  puts 
lie  confidence  or  distnrlied  values.  Business  through- 
out the  country  has  reposed  on  the  faith  it  has 
placed  in  the  methods  and  movements  of  those  who 
have  had  in  their  keeping  the  keys  of  the  Treasury 
vaults.  Its  secretaries  have  treated  with  those  engaged 
in  the  great  business  enterprises  of  the  country,  not  as 
enemies,  but  as  promoters,  helpers,  stimulators  of 
lawful  business.  They  have  never  tampered  with  the 
currency,  nor  sought  by  any  legerdemain  to  make 
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seventy  cents  count  a hundred  and  gain  the  differ- 
ence : but  they  have  met  all  honest  demands  with 
honest  dollars. 

•'  The  other  Departments  have  been  in  equally  able 
hands.  The  Navy  Do,  artmeut  has  sprung  into  new 
life,  and  with  the  vigor  of  a strong  man  has  taken  hold 
of  itself  and  has  shaken  the  accumulated  dust  of 
years  out  of  its  seams.  The  ever  increasing  and  mul- 
tiplied duties  of  the  Post  Office  Department  have  been 
discharged  in  a business-like  manner,  never  so  satis- 
factorily  to  the  public  as  now.  It*  revenues  were 
never  so  great,  nor  have  its  expenditures,  large  as 
they  are,  ever  yielded  such  gratifying  results.  So  it 
has  been  with  the  Interior  Department,  with  a wider 
range  of  duties  than  any  other,  increasing  and  becom- 
ing more  complicated  and  perplexing.  It  has  met 
them  all  with  an  ability  equal  to  all  its  difficulties. 
In  the  Land  Office  chaos  lias  given  place  to  order, 
and  the  settler  on  the  public  domain,  no  longer 
regarded  as  a public  enemy,  is  building  his  home  in 
pence.  In  the  management  of  the  Indian  Bureau  the 
rights  of  the  Indian  have  come  to  be  as  secure  as 
those  of  the  white  man,  and  from  the  unoccupied 
lauds  of  the  reservations  more  than  twenty  millions 
of  acres  have  been  opened  for  settlement  and  divided 
into  homesteads  for  the  pioneer." 

A rUean  and  Strong  Administration. 

Senator  Dolph  regards  the  Harrison  administration 
as  clean,  strong  and  patriotic,  and  ilr.  Harrison  him- 
self as  a courageous  and  sagacious  Chief  Executive. 
“ Upon  the  great  issues  of  the  day  President  Harrison 
has  held  no  uncertain  position.  He  has,  to  the  extent 
of  his  legitimate  influence,  aided  the  party  in  his 
efforts  to  redeem  its  pledges  to  the  people,  and  sought 
to  promote  its  principles.  His  appointments,  made 
only  after  due  inquiry  and  deliberation,  have,  in  the 
main  been  highly  creditable.  His  judicial  appoint- 
ments. which  have  been  more  numerous  than  those 
of  any  other  President,  have  been  especially  com- 
mendable, and  highly  satisfactory  to  the  liar  and  the 
general  public. 

“ Under  the  present  administration  the  United 
States  has  had  a vigorous,  well-defined  foreign  policy 
— a policy  under  which  the  rights  of  the  United 
States  have  been  fearlessly  and  ably  asserted  when- 
ever the  occasion  required  it.  The  prompt  action  of 
the  administration  in  our  controversy  with  Germany 
preserved  the  autonomy  of  the  Samoan  Islands;  the 
considerate,  but  firm  and  dignified,  position  of  the 
administration  secured  suitable  acknowledgment  and 
a|H>logy  from  the  Chilian  government  for  the  assault 
in  ValiaraLso  upon  American  sailors.  By  the  recent 
treaty  with  Great  Britain  a peaceful  solution  of  the 
Behring  Sea  controversy,  which  at  one  time  threat- 
ened to  involve  us  in  war,  has  been  happily  provided 
for,  and  the  cause  of  international  arbitration  pro- 
moted. It  should  be  stated  that  President  Harrison 
is  entitled  to  full  credit  for  these  trininphs  of  diplo- 
macy; and.  while  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  have  been  in  full  accord,  the  dispatch  (owing  to 
the  illness  of  Mr.  Blaine,  which  has  at  times  pre- 


vented his  close  application  to  business!  conveying 
our  ultimatum  to  the  Chilian  Government,  and  the 
ili -patch  to  Lord  Salisbury  so  admirably  and  forcibly 
stating  onr  just  claims  to  some  arrangement  for  the 
protection  of  seal  life  until  the  conventionjiad  de- 
cided our  claims  in  the  Behring  Sea  controversy, 
were  both  written  by  the  President.” 

Republican  Legislation  Narrow  and 
Unsympathetic. 

Senator  Colqnitt  is  as  strong  in  his  condemnation 
of  the  administration  as  are  the  two  Republican  Sen- 
ators in  their  commendation  of  it.  He  attribute*  the 
disastrous  defeat  of  the  Republicans  at  the  pulls  in 
1890  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  people  with  the  ad- 
ministration's policy,  which,  he  declares,  is  a “ policy 
of  governing  the  country  for  the  particular  benefit  of 
certain  classes  and  intercuts,  and  using  directly  and 
indirectly  all  legislative  and  executive  powers  to  that 
end.” 

In  the  Harrison  administration,  Senator  Colqnitt 
further  asserts,  the  people  have  found  neither  sym- 
pathy nor  relief.  “ In  the  straggle  of  lalwr  against 
capital  Republican  policy  and  administration  have 
yielded  to  the  demands  of  the  strong  and  encroached 
upon  the  rights  of  the  people.  By  special  oppor- 
tunities afforded  by  law,  by  unfair  taxatiun,  by  boon- 
ties  for  the  few,  by  burdens  for  the  many,  by  Legal- 
ized iniquities,  they  pursue  the  cruel  task  of  squeez- 
ing money  from  the  pockets  of  an  imjioverished  peo- 
ple, from  the  toil,  the  sweat  and  the  drudgery'  of  the 
hard  working  jxx>r.  The  government  is  no  longer 
regarded  as  intended  to  protect  the  rights  of  all,  but 
by  class  legislation  to  elevate  the  few." 

Senator  Colquitt  denounces  the  ••  McKinley  Tariff." 
reciprocity  features  and  all,  holding  that  the  tariff 
legislation  of  the  Fifty-first  Congress  was  enacted  in 
the  interest  of  certain  classes.  ••  The  same  spirit  of 
favoritism  and  close  adherence  to  special  interests 
lias  all  along  characterized  the  financial  policy  of  the 
administration.  The  entire  weight  of  its  powerful 
influence  has  been  thrown  on  the  side  of  the  advo- 
cates of  the  single  gold  standard,  who,  successfnl  in 
demonetizing  silver  in  1878,  have  ever  since  been 
earnestly  aggressive  in  tlieir  endeavors  to  make 
money,  which  they  control,  dear,  and  everything  that 
money  buys,  cheap.  In  spite  of  the  law  of  1878 
which  declared  standard  silver  dollars  a legal  tender 
for  all  debts,  public  and  private,  the  administration 
has  continued  to  treat  the  more  than  400,000,000  of 
these  dollars  since  coined  as  mere  token  money, 
redeemable  like  paper  money  in  gold,  and  it  refused, 
with  plenty  of  them  in  the  treasury,  to  discharge  a 
part  of  our  bonded  debt,  preferring  to  continue  it 
rather  than  pay  it  in  silver.” 

Senator  Colqnitt  sums  up  the  errors  of  the  present 
administration,  as  he  seee  them,  a*  follows;  1, 
restrictions  on  commerce  ; 8,  burdens  on  agriculture  ; 
8,  bounties  to  manufactures ; 4,  excessive  taxation  : 
5,  profligate  expenditure  of  the  people's  money  ; 6, 
contraction  of  the  currency  ; 7.  Federal  interference 
with  State  elections. 
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The  Administration  a Failure. 

Of  the  same  general  import  as  these  thm*  political 
articles  are  the  two  in  the  Forum  for  June  by  Hon. 
Thomas  F.  Bayard  and  Senator  George  F.  Hoar. 

From  Mr.  Bayard’s  point  of  view  the  administra- 
tion has  been  a failure,  especially  in  its  tariff  policy. 
He  holds  it  to  be  the  imperative  duty  of  the  Demo- 
crats to  defeat  the  Republicans  in  the  approaching 
presidential  campaign  and  reduce  the  import  duties. 
He  says : “ The  opportunity  and  duty  of  the  National 
Democracy  are  clearly  in  view,  and  logically  sustain 
each  other.  The  issues  framed  by  wise  Democratic 
statesmanship  in  1887  and  1888  now  need  only  to  be 
unwaveringly  .supported,  in  order  to  be  favorably  de- 
cided by  the  great  tribunal  of  an  aroused  public 
opinion  in  1892.  The  articulate  demand  of  the  hour 
is  for  the  reformation  and  reduction  of  the  existing 
tariff  so  that  unnecessary  taxes  shall  cease,  and  nec- 
essary taxes  shall  flow  directly  into  the  public  treas- 
ury and  not  indirectly  into  the  private  coffers  of 
favored  classes ; the  establishment,  of  a system  of 
freer  exchange  of  our  agricultural  and  other  natural 
products  for  the  raw  materials  produced  in-  foreign 
countries,  whereby  our  manufacturers  will  find  their 
way  open  to  expanded  markets  in  which  they  may 
profitably  comiiete,  our  shipping  interests  will  be  re- 
vived, and  our  mercantile  marine  enabled  to  regain 
its  former  supremacy;  and  the  power  of  monopolies 
and  ‘ trusts’  will  l>e  curbed  and  not,  as  at  present,  as- 
sisted." 

From  Senator  Hoar’s  Point  of  View, 

“Reasons  for  Republican  Control"  is  the  heading 
under  which  Senator  Hoar  arraigns  Democratic  meth- 
ods and  principles,  and  gives  cause  why  that  party 
should  l>e  defeated  in  the  November  elections.  He 
makes  the  charge  against  the  Democrats  that  the 
motto  upon  which  they  have  always  acted  has  been 
“ power  first  and  conviction  afterward,"  and  adds; 
“ When  a party  is  found  inquiring  upon  what  issues 
it  can  hope  to  gain  power,  when  it  avows  or  conceals 
its  opinion  for  that  purpose  alone,  especially  when  it 
avows  one  opinion  in  one  part  of  the  country  and  an- 
other in  another  jiart,  that  party  is  not  fit  to  be 
trusted.”  As  regards  the  tariff,  for  instance,  he  as- 
serts that  it  will  be  difficult  to  get  from  the  Demo- 
cratic party  any  clear  and  consistent  avowal  of  a na- 
tional policy.  “ It  will  denounce  monopoly  and  declnre 
itself  for  reform,  and  perhaiw  attack  the  McKinley 
bill  in  a few  generalities.  But  I confidently  predict 
that  it  will  not  commit  itself  by  any  declaration  to 
which  it  can  be  held  in  regard  to  any  single  practical 
measure.  It  will  not  say  to  Alabama  and  Tennessee 
and  West  Virginia,  1 We  are  for  free  iron.’  It  will 
not  say  to  Maryland  and  Virginia,  ‘ Wo  are  for  free 
coal.’  It  is  quite  doubtful  whether  it  will  even  vent- 
ure to  say  again  to  Ohio,  - We  are  for  free  wool.’ 
Nor  will  it  say  to  the  textile  manufacturers  of  New 
England,  * We  are  for  free  woolens,'  ” 

In  the  opinion  of  Senator  Hoar  it  would  )>e  hazard- 
ous to  intrust  the  power  to  the  Democrats  at  this  time. 
“ No  man  can  tell,  if  the  Democratic  party  should  be 
successful  in  the  coming  election,  what  is  to  be  the 


extent  of  the  changes  in  the  tariff  it  will  attempt  to 
bring  to  pass,  or  upon  what  principle  the  new  legisla- 
tion of  the  country  upon  that  subject  is  to  lie  based. 
If  there  be  an  attempt  at  a radical  change  in  the  tariff 
the  quiet  of  the  country  is  to  be  disturbed  until  the 
new  legislation  is  perfected.  There  must  be,  there- 
fore, a certain  disturbance  in  all  business.  No  manu- 
facturing or  commercial  industry  will  be  safe.” 


THE  PERILS  OF  REELECTING  PRESIDENTS. 

THE  sum  and  substance  of  Hon.  Dorman  B. 

Eaton's  article  in  the  June  Forum  on  “The 
Perils  of  Reelecting  Presidents  ” is  contained  in  the 
following  paragraph  : 

“A  President  with  no  strong  part}-  or  personal 
interest  in  the  election  of  his  successor  can  approach 
it  with  calm  fidelity  to  his  great  trust.  If  he  be 
rnore  a iiartisan  than  a patriot,  he  will  use  his  vast 
powers  more  for  his  party  than  his  country.  If  the 
candidate  of  the  President’s  party  be  the  President's 
favorite,  the  public  interests  are  quite  sure  to  suffer. 
Make  the  President  himself  the  candidate  of  his 
party  for  the  succession,  and  the  two  most  powerful 
of  all  human  motives  — that  of  jiersonal  selfishness 
and  that  of  party  zeal  and  hate  — are  combined 
against  fidelity  to  the  public  interests.  Only  the 
most  saintly  of  men  and  the  noblest  of  patriots,  when 
thus  contemplating  their  own  reflection,  can  have 
the  sense  of  duty  needed  for  controlling  the  selection 
and  conduct  of  more  than  a hundred  thou-ond 
officers — subordinate  to  the  President  — in  the  inter- 
est of  the  public  rather  than  that  in  their  own 
reflection.  In  theory,  nothing  seems  wiser  than  to 
make  a second  presidential  term  dependent  upon  the 
people's  judgment  of  the  first.  In  practice,  nothing 
is  more  dangerous  than  to  make  the  hojie  of  such  a 
term  a temptation  to  Presidents  to  fill  all  these  places 
with  electioneering  politicians  in  aid  of  such  reflec- 
tions.” 

A SINGLE  TERM  OF  SIX  YEARS. 

As  one  might  infer  from  the  paragraph  quoted, 
Mr.  Eaton  believes  that  the  President  should  not 
hold  office  longer  than  a single  term.  He  would, 
however,  extend  the  term  to  six  years.  A single 
term  of  six  years  would  be  long  enough,  he  thinks, 
to  permit  any  administrative  policy  to  be  fairly 
tested.  “ It  would  not  too  much  restrain  the  free- 
dom of  the  people  or  the  chances  of  a new  experi- 
ment in  policy.  It  can  hardly  be  claimed  that 
through  a six  years’  term  political  life  would  lose 
more  than  some  part  of  its  excessive  activity.  This 
period  of  service  is  midway  between  the  shortest  ever 
proposed  and  the  longest  ever  tolerated  for  our  Presi- 
dents. The  average  length  of  service  for  each  person 
elected  as  President  — before  the  one  in  office  — had 
no  death  prevented,  would  have  been  five  years  and 
eight  months.” 

The  adoption  of  the  single  terra  system,  it  is  held, 
would  be  greatly  in  the  interest  of  a more  efficient 
civil  service.  Under  such  a system  the  President 
would  at  least  lie  without  a self-interest  in  making 
his  appointments  to  office. 
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THE  REVIEW  OF  R EMEU'S. 


REFORM  OUR  NATURALIZATION  LAWS. 

THE  subject  of  naturalization  is  discussed  in  the 
June  Forum  by  Mr.  John  Bassett  Moore,  Pro- 
fessor of  International  Law  in  Columbia  College, 
who  suggests  various  ways  in  which  our  naturaliza- 
tion laws  might,  in  the  interest  of  good  citizenship, 
1**  revised.  First,  he  thinks  it  would  be  expedient  to 
require  the  petition  for  admission  to  citizenship  to  be 
filed  and  notice  to  the  district  attorney  given  from 
three  to  six  months  prior  to  the  nearing,  in  order  tliat 
ample  time  for  inquiries  here  or  abroad  may  be 
afforded. 

He  offers  besides  the  following  suggestions  : 1. 
The  record  of  naturalization  should  substantially  fol- 
low the  form  of  the  petition.  Under  the  present 
methods  only  a mere  record  that  Jolin  Smith  ap- 
peared and  produced  certain  proof  is  kept.  2.  The 
record  should  state  under  what  provision  of  law  the 
naturalization  was  effected.  8.  There  should  be 
established  at  Wasliingtou  a bureau  of  naturaliza- 
tion, in  which  duplicates  of  all  recorded  naturaliza- 
tion proceedings  should  be  deposited  and  indexed. 
This  would  enable  the  Secretary  of  State  to  easily 
furnish  authenticated  copies  of  such  records  should 
they  be  desired.  4.  Provision  should  l»e  made  for 
vacating  the  record  of  a naturalization  illegally  ob- 
tained. If  a diplomatic  or  consular  representative 
discovering  a certificate  to  be  fradulent,  retains  it, 
♦here  is  nothing  at  present  to  prevent  the  holder  from 
)bbtining  a new  certificate  and  trying  his  chances 
with  another  representative,  or  from  afterwards  ex- 
ercising in  the  United  States  rights  of  citizenship 
which  his  government  has  denied  him  abroad.  5. 
Provision  should  bo  made  for  the  forfeiture  of 
naturalization  where  it  is  fraudulently  obtained  and 
used  for  the  purposes  of  foreign  residence.  Cases  are 
exceedingly  numerous  in  which  persons  immediately 
on  obtaining  certificates  of  naturalization  return  to 
their  original  country  and  remain  indefinitely,  if 
they  are  not  either  expelled  or  denied  protection. 

THE  FALL  IN  SILVER ; ITS  CAUSE  AND  EFFECT. 

THE  decline  in  the  price  of  silver  which  has  taken 
place  during  the  last  twenty  years  is  attributed 
by  Director  E.  O.  Leech,  in  the  June  Forum,  to  acts 
of  demonetization  in  Europe  and  the  large  increase 
during  this  period  in  the  production  of  silver.  Mr. 
Leech  considers  also  the  effects  produced  by  the  de- 
cline of  silver : “ By  far  the  most  serious  evil  con- 
nected with  the  decline  in  the  price  of  silver  lies  in 
the  growing  tendency  of  civilized  nations  to  discard 
silver  as  a money  metal  of  full  debt-paying  power 
and  limit  the  money  of  ultimate  redemption  to  gold 
alone.  Gold  is  fast,  becoming,  if  it  has  not  already 
become,  the  measure  of  value  of  all  commodities  and 
the  basis  of  all  commercial  transactions.  The  disad- 
vantages growing  out  of  this  changed  condition,  the 
.larrowing  of  the  basis  of  credit  and  the  curtailment 
of  the  medium  of  exchange,  are  so  numerous  and  far- 
reaching  in  their  results  that  I cannot  attempt  to  pre- 
sent them  in  the  space  of  a magazine  article.  Pass- 


ing by  the  great  question  of  the  fall  in  the  gold  price 
of  commodities,  so  ftir  as  such  fall  is  due  to  monetary 
causes,  1 find  that  one  of  the  most  serious  dangers 
which  confront  us  is  the  insufficiency  of  the  supply 
of  gold  as  a basis  of  the  present  and  prospective  busi- 
ness of  the  commercial  world  and  the  consequent  dis- 
turlwnces  attending  its  accumulation  and  move- 
ment.” 

In  Mr.  Leech's  opinion  therein  but  one  remedy  for  thn 
present  monetary’  confusion  and  that  is  international 
bimetallism.  “To  re-establish  the  link  which  formerly 
existed  l>etween  gold  and  silver  only  requires  the 
united  action  of  nations  of  sufficient  commercial  in- 
fluence to  maintain  it  successfully.  Ef  the  experience 
of  the  last  nineteen  years  has  proven  anything  it  is 
that  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  depends  upon  the 
monetary  use  which  is  made  of  them.  The  expe- 
rience of  the  first  seventy  years  of  this  century  has 
demonstrated  that  both  metals  can  Is*  used  as  money 
with  greater  stability  of  values  than  one  alone."  He 
assorts  that  the  interests  of  Enrol**  hi  the  restoration 
of  bimetallism  are  identical  with  those  of  this  country, 
only  greater  in  degree. 


BALLOT  REFORM  IN  MASSACHUSETTS  AND 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

THE  first  paper  in  the  Annals  of  the  American 
Academy  for  this  quarter  is  an  elaborate  dis- 
cussion by  Richard  H.  Dana  of  the  **  Practical  Work- 
ing of  the  Australian  System  of  Voting  in  Massachu- 
setts.” Mr.  Dana,  as  an  ardent  advocate  of  the 
measure,  defends  it  at  every  point  from  the  specific 
and  general  criticisms  which  have  been  made,  and 
supports  his  statements  by  carefully  prepared  tables 
of  statistics  and  well-chosen  examples. 

RESULTS  OF  THE  NEW  SYSTEM. 

“ As  far  as  Massachusetts  goes,  at  least,  all  fraudu- 
lent and  misleading  ballots  and  iniss]>elled  names 
have  ceased.  Ballot  holders  are  no  longer  needed. 
Some  few  candidates  have  circulars  distributed  at  the 
polls,  but  the  voters,  as  a rule,  do  not  take  these  cir- 
culars or  read  them,  and  delivering  by  mail  the  even- 
ing before  election  is  far  the  best  way  of  reaching  the 
voters.  There  is  ample  time  to  examine  into  the 
character  of  all  candidates,  as  eighteen  days  before 
election  is  the  latest  when  nominations  can  be  made 
at  the  State  election.  So  far,  leas  money  is  needed  by 
the  parties  at  the  elections. 

“ Quiet,  order  and  cleanliness  reign  in  and  about  the 
pulling  places.  I liave  visited  precincts  where,  under 
the  old  system,  coats  were  torn  off  the  barks  of  voters, 
where  ballots  of  one  kind  have  been  snatched  from 
voter's  hands  and  others  put  in  their  place,  with 
threats  against  using  any  but  the  suljstituted  ballots ; 
and  under  the  new  system  all  was  orderly  and  peace- 
able. Indeed,  the  self-respect  in  voting  under  the 
new  system  is  alone  worth  all  the  extra  cost  to  the 
State. 

“ Bribery  is  very  greatly  diminished,  almost  alto- 
gether ceasing  : but  it  is  too  much  to  say  it  is  wholly 
and  i>ennanently  stop]**!.  It  probably  exists  now  to 
a small  extent,  and  will  undoubtedly  grow.  Some 
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LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH. 


corrupt  voters  are  true  to  their  corrupt  bargains. 
There  is  also  a tendency  to  vote  for  the  ' barn1! ' candi- 
dates. in  order  to  encourage  the  free  use  of  money. 
One  way  to  bribe  is  said  to  be  to  bet  on  the  result,  or 
on  the  size  of  the  vote,  the  voter  to  be  bribed  taking 
the  side  for  which  the  money  is  spent. 

“ Sometimes  it  is  possible  to  buy  in  bulk  and  pay 
according  to  the  result.  For  example,  in  a precinct 
of  450  voters  200  may  be  of  one  party  and  200  of  an- 
other. all  of  whom  are  above  lieing  bribed,  and  50 
•floaters.'  It  is  very  easy  to  pay  according  as  these 
fifty  have  gone  as  shown  by  the  returns. 

*•  A still  more  certain  way  is  to  pay  voters  of  the  op- 
posite party  to  stay  away  from  the  polls,  or  not  to  be 
registered  for  voting  at  all." 

So  that  further  reforms  are  needed  and,  in  Mr. 
Dana’s  opinion,  will  be  had.  Civil  service  reform 
helps  and  there  must  be  some  law  analogous  to  Eng- 
land's limiting  election  expenses  and  obliging  them 
to  be  published. 

As  to  the  effects  predicted  for  the  Australian  sys- 
tem. that  it  would  be  a great  and  increased  expense, 
that  it  was  a cumbersome,  slow  method  bringing 
delay,  that  it  would  keep  away  from  the  polls  the 
lesser  educated,  or  if  they  did  come  that  it  would 
puzzle  and  confuse  them — Mr.  Dana  takes  up  each 
point  in  detail  and  shows  pretty  conclusively  that 
these  dismal  forebodings  have  come  to  naught. 

Pennsylvania’s  Ballot  Compromise- 

Following  Mr.  Dana's  paper  is  another  in  the  same 
field  by  Charles  C.  Binney,  who  considers  the  Penn- 
sylavania  Ballot  Law,  passed  last  year.  It  was  es- 
sentially a compromise  measure  and  Mr.  Binney  ac- 
cuses the  State  Senate  in  very  plain  terms  of  doing 
what  it  could  to  ruin  and  cripple  this  necessary 
instrument  of  reform.  A foremost  defect  of  the 
Pennsylvania  law  is  in  its  nominating  provisions.  It 
is  required  that  u nomination  paper  shall  be  signed 
by  qualified  electors  to  the  number  of  at  least  one- 
lialf  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  largest  entire  vote  cast  for 
any  officer  elected  in  the  State  at  the  last  election. 
This  fault  was  the  work  of  the  Senate  Committee, 
which  wished  to  prevent  all  nominations  but  those  of 
the  two  leading  parties. 

“ Another  serious  fault  in  the  law  concerns  the 
treatment  of  nominations  defectively  made.  Pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  filing  of  objections  and  for  the 
hearing  of  all  questions  raised  by  them,  but  not  for 
the  correction  of  such  errors  as  may  be  decided  to 
exist.-’ 

The  third  fault  relates  to  the  arrangement  of 
names  on  the  ballot.  Instead  of  the  method  adopted 
in  the  true  Australian  system,  “ the  names  of  all  can- 
didates nominated  by  the  majority  party  are  first  to 
be  printed  in  one  column,  then  those  of  other  jiarties 
in  other  columns,  and  they  may  be  voted  on  either 
individually  or  by  a single  mark  against  the  party 
name,  which  operates  as  a vote  for  every  candidate  of 
that  party." 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  Pennsylvania  law  allows 
any  voter  to  obtain  assistance  in  marking  his  ballot 
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by  simply  declaring  to  the  judge  of  election  that  he 
needs  it. 

The  law  also  does  not  allow  the  public  to  be  present 
at  the  counting  of  votes  — a serious  defect  — nor  does 
it  provide  for  the  proper  identification  of  voters. 

Only  part  of  the  benefits  of  the  Australian  system 
will  be  realized  by  Pennsylvania  under  this  com- 
promise method,  but  Mr.  Binney  looks  forward  to  an 
early  further  advance  on  the  way  of  reform. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR. 

HON.  CARROLL  D.  WRIGHT  describes  in  the 
June  Comtopolitan  “ The  Working  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,”  of  which  department  he  is  the 
Commissioner.  He  enumerates  in  general  terms  the 
subjects  treated  in  the  several  reports  of  the  depart- 
ment. and  has  a special  word  to  say  in  defense  of  the 
work  done  in  collecting  statistics  of  marriage  and 
divorce.  This  proceeding  has  been  severely  criticised 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  a subject  utterly  foreign  to 
labor  questions,  and  at  first  thought  this  plea  seems 
specious.  But,  says  Mr.  Wright,  “ Congress  found 
the  Detriment  of  Labor  the  only  one  connected  with 
the  government  having  the  proper  machinery  for 
carrying  out  its  purposes,  and  further,  if  there  is  any 
subject  in  which  labor  should  lie  actively  interested 
and  which  concerns  the  happiness  of  the  workingman, 
it  is  the  sacredness  and  the  permanency  of  home  rela- 
tions. To  my  own  mind,  the  report  upon  marriage 
and  divorce  is  as  thoroughly — although  on  the  first 
appearance  somewhat  remotely — essential  to  labor  in 
all  its  interests  ns  any  reports  upon  wages  or  cost  of 
living.” 

The  Commissioner  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  too,  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  urge  that  the  department 
agitate  special  reforms  and  assume  constructive 
powers,  that  it  must  lie  an  informational  and  educa- 
tional bureau,  not  an  autocratic  cure-all.  “ Whose 
idea  of  reform  should  be  adopted,  of  what  proposi- 
tions should  it  [the  department]  become  the  propo- 
gandist,  and  to  what  extent  should  it  argue  for  or 
against  the  platforms  of  this  or  that  party  or  organi- 
zation ? It  seems  to  me,"  says  Mr.  Wright  , “ that  all 
men  who  comprehend  the  value  of  accurate  knowl- 
edge must  see  at  once  that  for  the  department  to  enter 
npon  such  a course  would  result  in  its  immediate 
abolition."  It  is  surely  a vital  necessity  to  lay  every 
safeguard  against  the  possibility  of  partisan  intru- 
sion in  this  work.  And  this  is  quite  ns  true  of  the 
twenty -seven  State  bureaus  as  of  the  Federal  office. 

AN  excellent  account  of  St.  Lonis,  the  carnival  city 
of  America,  appears  in  Frank  Lenlir'g  Popular 
Monthly  for  June.  An  Autumnal  Festivities  Asso- 
ciation has  been  formed  with  the  object  of  raising  a 
million  dollars  to  be  spread  over  three  years’  festivi- 
ties and  for  the  general  aid  and  advancement  of  the 
town.  Six  hundred  thousand  dollars  have  already 
been  subscribed,  and  it  is  expected  that  250,000  vis- 
itors will  visit  St.  Louis  during  the  six  weeks  which 
will  be  given  up  for  the  enjoyment. 
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THE  CHARGE  OF  THE  LIGHT  BRIGADE. 

By  One  of  the  Six  Hundred. 

MR.  JAMES  KNOWLES  may  be  congratulated 
upon  haring  secured  for  the  Nineteenth  Cent- 
ury for  May  a very  vivid  battle  piece  from  the  pen 
of  one  of  those  who  took  part  in  the  famous  charge 
of  the  Light  Brigade  at  the  battle  of  Balaklava.  Mr. 
J.  W.  Wightman.  late  of  the  17th  Lancers,  was  one 
of  those  who  rode  through  the  valley  of  death.  That 
he  survived  to  tell  his  tale  is  wonderful  indeed,  for 
from  the  account  which  he  gives  of  the  battle  he 
seems  to  have  been  pretty  well  knocked  to  bits  be- 
fore he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Russians.  On 
riding  into  the  fray  he  got  a musket  bullet  through 
the  right  knee  and  another  in  his  shin,  while  his 
horse  had  three  bullets  in  the  neck.  Just  as  his  horse 
lenjied  the  Russian  battery  a shell  burst  right  over 
his  head  with  a crash  that  almost  stunned  him. 
When  he  rode  back  on  the  return  his  horse  was 
wounded  in  the  shoulder.  After  riding  through  the 
Russian  Hussars  he  came  under  the  fire  of  the  Rus- 
sian infantry,  and  then  what  happened  he  records  as 
follows  : “ My  horse  was  shot  dead,  riddled  with  bul- 
lets. One  bullet  struck  me  on  the  forehead,  another 
passed  through  the  top  of  my  shoulder;  while, 
struggling  out  from  under  my  dead  horse,  n Cossack 
standing  over  me  stabbed  me  with  his  lance  once  in 
the  neck  near  the  jugular,  again  above  the  collar 
bone,  several  times  in  the  back,  and  once  under  the 
short  rib;  and  when,  having  regained  my  feet,  I was 
trying  to  draw  my  sword,  he  sent  his  lance  through 
the  palm  of  my  hand." 

Notwithstanding  all  his  many  wounds  he  survived, 
and  the  Cossacks  hauled  him  along  by  the  tail  of  his 
coat.  When  he  got  upon  his  feet  they  drove  their 
lance  butts  into  his  back  to  stir  him  up.  He  could 
barely  limp  with  his  shattered  knee.  A comrade  who 
had  been  shot  through  the  back  of  the  head  by  a 
bullet,  which  cost  him  his  life  in  a few  dayH,  carried 
him  on  his  back.  When  they  reached  the  Russian 
camp  they  were  well  taken  care  of,  and  they  left 
Russia  with  considerable  regret.  His  account  of  the 
famous  charge  is  more  interesting  for  the  graphic 
pictures  which  it  gives  of  war  than  for  its  historical 
importance.  Just  before  the  fatal  order  was  given 
to  charge,  the  regimental  butcher  came  up  at  a gallop, 
in  his  white  canvas  smock  frock  and  his  canvas 
trousers  stuck  into  his  lioots,  covered  with  blood- 
stains, swearing  that  he  would  be  d d if  he  would 

be  left  behind  his  regiment  and  so  lose  the  fun.  Mr. 
Wightman  gives  Lord  Cardigan  very  high  praise. 
He  says  he  was  an  ideal  cavalry  leader,  with  a stern, 
firm  face,  and  quiet,  soldierly  Ivearing.  The  first  in- 
cident in  the  charge  which  Mr.  Wightman  remem- 
bers was  the  death  of  Captain  Nolan.  They  had 
hardly  ridden  200  yards  when  the  shell  exploded 
which  killed  Captain  Nolan.  Mr.  Wightman  saw 
the  shell  explode  and  Nolan’s  sword  drop  from  his 
grasp,  but  the  sword  arm  itself  remained  erect.  He 
differs  from  Kinglake  as  to  what  happened. 

He  says : “ The  sword-arm  indeed  remained  up- 
raised and  rigid,  but  all  the  other  limbs  so  curled  in 


on  the  contorted  trunk  as  by  a spasm  that  we  won- 
dered for  the  moment  the  huddled  form  kept  the 
saddle.  It  was  the  sudden  convulsive  twitch  of  the 
bridle  hand  inward  on  the  cheat  that  caused  the 
charger  to  wheel  rearward  so  abruptly.  The  weird 
shriek  and  the  awful  face  as  rider  and  horse  disap- 
peared haunt  me  now  to  this  day,  the  first  horror  of 
that  ride  of  horrors.” 

Then  the  following  horrible  incident  took  place : 

“ It  was  about  this  time  that  Sergeant  Talbot  had 
his  head  clean  carried  off  by  a round  shot,  yet  for 
about  thirty  yards  further  the  headless  body  kept  the 
saddle,  the  lance  at  the  charge  firmly  gripjied  under 
the  right  arm." 

As  soon  as  the  regiment  1 vegan  to  charge.  Wight- 
man’s  right-hand  man — John  Lee — was  smashed  by 
a shell.  “He  gave  my  arm  a twitch,  and.  with  a 
strange  smile,  said,  ‘ Domino,  chum,’  and  fell  out  of 
the  saddle.  His  old  gray  mare  went  galloping  on  for 
a bit,  treading  on  and  tearing  oat  her  own  entrails  as 
she  galloped,  until  at  last  she  dropped  with  a strange 
shriek.”  When  they  reached  the  battery,  “Cardigan 
was  still  in  front,  as  steady  as  a church,  but  with  his 
sword  in  the  air  as  he  turned  in  his  saddle  to  shout 
the  final  command,  ‘ Steady,  steady,  close  in.’  I saw 
Captain  White  go  down  and  Cardigan  disapjvear  in 
the  smoke.  A shell  burst  over  my  head,  and  imme- 
diately I felt  my  horse  take  a tremendous  leap  into 
the  air,  in  which  the  smoke  was  so  thick  that  I could 
not  see  an  arm's  length  before  me.  I was  through  and 
beyond  the  Russian  battery  before  I knew  I had 
reached  it."  Then  came  the  rally  of  the  survivors 
and  the  ride  back,  led  by  Corporal  Morley,  a great, 
rough,  bellowing  Nottingham  man.  After  Wight- 
man was  taken  prisoner.  General  Lipramli  came  and 
spoke  to  them,  asking  them  if  they  hail  not  been 
primed  with  drink  before  they  charged.  Kirk,  of  the 
Lancers,  stood  up  and  said : “ You  think  we  were 
drunk.  By  God!  I told  you  if  we  had  as  much  as 
smelt  the  barrel  we  would  have  taken  all  Russia  by 
this  time.”  As  a matter  of  fact,  none  of  the  brigade 
had  tasted  drink  the  whole  day.  They  left  camp  be- 
fore daylight,  and  were  continuously  in  the  field  until 
they  wety  taken  prisoners.  Four  hundred  and  fonr 
horses  out  of  the  six  hundred  were  killed.  The  scene* 
at  the  hospital  at  Simferopol  were  very  horrible. 
Every  morning  five  or  six  carts  piled  high  with  dead 
bodies  passed  their  windows  on  the  way  to  the  dead 
pit.  Of  the  thirty-six  men  of  the  Light  Brigade 
taken  prisoners  at  Balaklava  only  fifteen  came  out 
alive  from  captivity.  Of  the  twelve  captive  Lancers 
three  alone  survived,  of  whom  Wightman  was  one. 


In-  the  Overland  Monthly  for  June  Mr.  Thomas 
Magee  calls  attention  to  the  rapid  destruction  of  the 
forests  on  the  Pacific  slope  and  makes  it  quite  clear 
that  some  legislative  steps  should  be  taken  at  once  to 
preserve  especially  the  trees  on  the  summits  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  whence  the  streams  which 
supply  the  water  for  irrigation  in  the  plains  below 
take  their  rise. 
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LORD  WOLSELEY  AT  HOME. 

IN  the  Strand  Maya  tine  for  May  14  Mr.  Harry 
How.  whose  illustrated  interviews  have  for  some 
months  past  been*  the  only  solid  feature  in  Mr. 
Newnes'  magazine,  gives  a very  entertaining  descrip- 
tion of  Lord  Wolseley's  home  in  Dublin.  The  article 
is  copiously  illustrated  with  portraits  of  Lord,  Lady 
and  Miss  Wolseley,  Lord  Edward  Cecil,  and  with 
views  of  their  favorite  houses,  together  with  sketches 
of  scenes  in  Lord  W olseley 's  life.  Mr.  How  has  had 
the  advantage  of  staying  some  days  with  Lord  Wolse- 
ley at  Dublin,  and  has  made  good  use  of  his  time, 
both  with  the  camera  and  with  his  note  book.  The 
chief  interest  of  the  article  is  in  the  anecdotes  with 
which  the  interview  is  studded.  Many  of  Lord  W olse- 
ley’s  reminiscences  have  appeared  in  the  pages  of  this 
review,  but  several  are  new. 

OENKRAI-.  GORDON  AND  MONEY. 

Lord  Wolseley  tells  the  following  characteristic 
story  of  General  Gordon : 

"Gordon  left  London  on  January  18,  1884;  he 
started  from  my  house,  and  when  he  left  he  said,  ‘ I 
pray  for  three  people  every  night  of  my  life,  and  you 


are  one  of  them.'  When  Gordon  went  to  Kartoum 
he  went  for  God.  I think  Charley  Gordon  was  one 
of  the  two  great  heroes  I have  known  in  my  life. 
I have  met  abler  men.  but  none  so  sincere.  He  was 
full  of  courage  and  determination,  honest  in  every- 
thing he  did  or  ever  thought  of,  and  totally  indifferent 
to  wealth.  His  departure  for  the  Soudan  took  place 
late  in  the  afternoon.  There  he  stood,  in  a tall  silk 
hat  and  frock  coat.  I offered  to  send  him  anything 
he  wanted. 

“ • Don’t  want  anything,'  he  said. 

11  ‘ But  you've  got  no  clothes !’ 

“ ‘ HI  go  as  I am  ! ' he  said,  and  he  meant  it. 

" He  never  had  any  money ; he  always  gave  it 
away.  I know  once  he  had  some  £7,000.  It  all  went 
in  the  establishment  of  a ragged  school  for  boys. 

“ I asked  him  if  he  had  any  cash. 

“ ‘ No,'  was  his  calm  reply.  * When  I left  Brussels 
I had  to  borrow  £25  from  the  King  to  pay  my  hotel 
bill  with.’ 

“ 1 Very  well,’  I said.  ‘ HI  try  and  get  you  some, 
and  meet  you  at  the  railway  station  with  it.’  I went 
round  to  the  various  clubs  and  got  £800  in  gold.  I 
gave  the  money  to  Colonel  Stewart,  who  went  with 
him.  Gordon  wasn’t  to  lie  trusted 
with  it.  A week  or  so  passed  by, 
when  I had  a letter  from  Stew- 
art. He  said.  ‘Yon  remember 
the  £800  you  gave  me?  When 
we  arrived  at  Port  Said  a great 
crowd  came  out  to  cheer  Gordon. 
Amongst  them  was  an  old  sheik 
to  whom  Gordon  was  much  at- 
tached, and  who  had  liecome  poor 
and  blind.  Gordon  got  the  money 
and  gavo  the  whole  of  it  to  him 


HOW  TO  GET  ON  IN  THE  ARMY. 


Lord  Wolseley  says  that  his  only 
specific  for  getting  on  in  the  army 
is  to  try  and  get  killed  on  every 
possible  occasion,  and  if  you  are 
not  killed  yon  are  certain  to  get 
on.  “ Nine  out  of  ten  men  don't 
how  they  are  going  to  be- 
have. You  look  forward  with 
eagerness  to  see  what  a bnttle  is 
like.  I know  I was  longing  to  get 
Bhot  at.  Nerve — nerve  is  the  great 
thing  needed.  The  wise  men  who 
haven’t  got  it  give  up,  the  fools 
stay  on  and  come  to  grief.  Your 
soldiiTtnny  have  spirit  and  enthu- 
siasm, but  nerve  beats  everything 
else.  Spirit  is  not  much  use  when 
death  is  in  the  air,  enthusiasm  of 
little  avail  when  lmllets  are  whist- 
ling about  and  trying  to  pick  you 
out  from  amongst  all  the  others. 
Nerve — nothing  but  nerve — tells 
in  the  long  run." 


LORD  WOLSELEY. 
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THE  REWFIV  OF  REHIEIT'S. 


A PLEA  FOR  CONSCRIPTION. 

S]>eaking  of  universal  military  service  Lord  Wol- 
seley thus  sums  up  its  advantages  to  the  recruit : 

“ You  develop  liis  physical  power,  you  make  a man 
of  him  in  body  and  in  strength,  as  the  schools  he  had 
lieen  at  previously  had  made  a man  of  him  mentally. 
You  teach  him  habits  of  cleanliness,  tidiness,  punct- 
uality. reverence  for  sujieriora,  and  obedience  to 
those  above  him.  and  you  do  this  in  a way  that  no 
species  of  machinery  that  I liave  ever  been  acquainted 
with  could  possibly  fulfill.  In  fact,  you  give  him  all 
thequalities  calculated  to  make  him  a thoroughly  use- 
ful and  loyal  citizen  when  he  leaves  the  colors  and  re- 
tums  home  to  civil  life.  Andof  this  I am  quite  certain, 
that  the  nation  which  has  the  courage  and  the  patriot- 
ism to  insist  on  all  its  sons  undergoing  this  species 
of  education  and  training  for  at  least  two  or  three 
generations  will  consist  of  men  and  women  far  better 
calculated  to  be  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  healthy  and 
vigorous  children  than  the  nation  which  allows  its 
young  people  to  grow  up  without  any  physical  train- 
ing. although  they  may  cram  their  heads  with  all 
sorts  of  scientific  knowledge  in  their  national  schools. 
In  other  words,  the  race  in  two  or  three  generations 
will  be  stronger,  more  rigorous,  and  therefore  braver, 
and  more  calculated  to  make  the  nation  to  which  they 
•belong  great  and  jtowerful.” 

A CONFEDERATE  HERO. 

As  Described  by  Lord  Wolseley. 

IN  the  Vnited  Sen-ice  Magazine  for  May  General 
Wolseley  concludes  his  brilliant  and  appreciative 
sketch  of  General  Forrest,  whom  he  regards  as  the 
most  brilliant  cavalry  leader  of  the  Civil  War.  The 
story  of  his  adventures,  even  as  briefly  outlined  by 
Lord  Wolseley,  is  full  of  romance.  He  was  four 
times  wounded,  and  had  eighteen  horses  killed  and 
ten  others  wounded  under  him  during  the  war. 
This  unedncated  slave-dealer  fought  like  a knight- 
errant  for  the  Confederate  cause.  He  never  had  suf- 
ficient knowledge  of  soldiery  to  lie  able  to  drill  a com- 
pany. but  he  showed  himself  a lieaven-bom  leader  of 
men.  and  demonstrated  once  more  the  truth  of 
Napoleon's  maxim,  ••  in  wur  men  arc  nothing,  a man 
is  everything.” 

Among  his  other  exploits.  General  Forrest  pursued 
a cavalry  column  of  2.000  strong  four  days  and  four 
nights,  and  ultimately  captured  the  commander  and 
1,700  of  his  men,  although  he  had  only  000  troopers 
under  his  command.  Again  and  again  he  defeated 
armies  twice  as  strong  as  the  troops  under  his  com- 
mand. and  from  the  first  to  last  never  drew  a single 
ration  from  the  Confederate  treasury.  He  knew 
everything,  went  everywhere,  and  supplied  himself 
with  all  he  wanted  from  the  enemy. 

When  he  crossed  the  Tennessee : " His  command 
then  consisted  of  aliont  10.000  mounted  men.  well 
provided  with  blankets,  shoes,  and  other  equipment, 
everything  being  legibly  stamped  with  ‘U.  S.,'  show- 
ing from  whence  he  imd  obtained  them.  His  artil- 
lery consisted  of  sixteen  field  pieces  — also  taken  from 


the  Northern  army — each  drawn  by  eight  horse*. 
The  train  numbered  250  wagons,  with  six  mules  or 
horses  each,  Issrides  fifty -four  horse  ambulances.  He 
had  himself  enlisted,  equipped,  armed,  fed.  and  sup- 
plied with  ammunition  all  this  foreb.  without  any  help 
from  his  own  government.  For  the  two  previous 
years  he  had  drawn  absolutely  nothing  from  the 
Quartermaster's  or  the  Commissariat  Departments  of 
the  Confederate  States.  Every  gun.  rifle,  wagon  and 
ambulance,  and  all  the  clothing,  equipment,  ammu- 
nition and  other  supplies  then  with  his  command  he 
had  taken  from  the  Northern  armies." 

When  recruits  joined  his  colors  they  never  had 
any  arms,  and  Forrest  would  say  to  them  : “ Yon 

must  follow  along  here.  We  will  have  a fight  pres- 
ently, and  then  you  can  get  plenty  of  guns  and 
ammunition  from  the  Yankees."  He  was  never  dis- 
concerted by  any  catastrophe,  but  always  contrived 
to  snatch  a victory  from  the  jaws  of  defeat.  Once, 
when  the  battle  was  going  on,  “ two  messengers 
from  the  rear  came  galloping  toward  liirn  in  hot 
haste,  hallooing  out : ' General  Stanley  has  cut  in 
behind  you,  has  captured  the  rear  guard  battery 
and  many  prisoners,  and  has  now  got  into  General 
Armstrong's  rear.'  Equal  to  the  occasion,  and 
determined  to  prevent  this  bad  news  from  influen- 
cing those  about  him,  Forrest  at  once  shouted  ont  in 
the  same  tone  : 4 You  sav  he's  in  Armstrong's  rear? 
That’s  wliar  I've  been  trying  to  git  him  all  day. 

D him  ! I’ll  be  in  A i*  rear  in  about  five  minutes ! 

Face  your  line  of  liattle  about.  Armstrong.  Push 
forward  your  skirmish  line ; crowd  'em  Iwth  ways. 
I'll  go  to  the  rear  brigade,  and  you'll  hear  from  me 
tliar  directly  ! ’ With  that  he  galloiied  off  at  the  head 
of  Ins  body  guard,  and  before  many  minutes  had 
elajwed  they  heard  the  well-known  Confederate  yell 
with  which  he  always  charged.  He  retook  the  battery 
and  prisoners,  capturing,  in  Iris  turn,  many  from  the 
enemy.  The  distinguished  general  who  is  my 
informant  tells  me  there  is  not  a private  soldier  who 
was  then  present  who  docs  not  to  this  day  believe 
that  General  Stnnley  fell  into  a trap  which  Forrest 
had  deliberately  laid  for  him.  Forrest  afterward 
admitted  that  at  the  moment  he  thought  his  whole 
command  was  4 gone  up.' " 

Forrest  (says  Lord  Wolseley)  possessed  all  the  best 
qualities  of  the  Anglo-American  frontiersman." 

IN  the  Young  Man  (New  York)  Mr.  Newman  Hall 
gives  some  reminiscences  of  his  early  years.  He  be- 
gan work  by  serving  a seven  years'  apprenticeship  to 
his  brother,  who  was  an  editor  in  Kent.  Office  hours 
were  from  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  nine  o'clock 
at  night.  During  the  whole  of  that  time  Newman 
Hall  began  study  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning,  win- 
ter and  summer.  When  fifteen  he  joined  the  Church 
and  became  a Sunday-school  teacher,  walking  four 
miles  every  Sunday  afternoon  to  meet  his  class.  Soon 
afterward  he  began  to  preach  in  the  open  air  to  the 
hop-pickers.  His  first  sermon  was  exactly  ten 
minutes  long. 
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THE  WOMEN  WARRIORS  OF  DAHOMEY. 

THE  recent  French  operations  in  West  Africa 
have  called  into  existence  a numl>er  of  articles 
on  Dahomey  past  and  present  in  the  current  French 
periodicals,  the  most  interesting  among  them  being 
••  The  Military  Forces  of  Dahomey,"  in  the  Revue  Sci- 
entiflque  of  April  23,  and  “ The  Attack  on  Kotonou, 
March  4,  1890,”  in  the  Revue  Bleue  of  April  30,  both 
by  M.  Jean  Bayol.  The  former  article  is  a study  of 
the  whole  military  organization  of  Dahomey,  while 
the  description  of  the  attack  on  Kotonou  two  years 
ago  illustrates  very  forcibly  the  art  of  warfare,  with 
its  defects,  as  practiced  by  the  Dahomevans,  M.  Bayol 
having  been  one  of  the  Europeans  at  Kotonou  on  the 
night  of  the  attack. 

M.  Bayol  estimates  the  number  of  regular  soldiers 
who  live  by  warfare  at  Aborney  and  in  the  various 
camps  on  the  north  and  west  frontiers  in  times  of 
peace  at  ten  thousand  to  twelve  thousand,  and  the 
other  contingents  raised  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom  at  ten  thousand  men.  In  any  case,  he  is 
sure  that  the  Dahomevan  army  at  the  present  moment 
does  not  exceed  twenty-two  thousand  men. 

THE  AMAZONS. 

In  his  palace  the  King  of  Dahomey  is  guarded  by 
an  army  of  women,  whom  travelers  have  called 
Amazons.  In  Dahomey  they  are  called  Minos, 
familiarly  wives  of  the  king,  but  this  name  is  still 
less  appropriate  than  that  of  Amazons,  for  these 
female  soldiers  are  bound  to  a life  of  celibacy,  and 
might  more  correctly  be  designated  vestal  warriors. 
This  Pretorian  Guard  has  often  distinguished  itself 
in  battle,  and  no  soldier  ever  had  greater  or  more  un- 
daunted courage  than  have  these  women,  whose 
every  thought  is  one  of  conflict.  They  are  recruited 
from  the  children  of  the  chiefs,  or  from  the  young 
girl  captives  in  the  service  of  the  king's  wives.  Their 
dress  consists  of  a vest  without  sleeves,  very  short 
trousers,  and  a cap  on  which  is  embroidered  an  alli- 
gator or  some  other  animal.  The  Amazons  live  in 
the  different  palaces  of  the  king  at  Aborney,  and  their 
number  does  not  exceed  fifteen  thousand.  They  are 
divided  into  two  battalions,  but  both  are  under  one 
chief,  who  is  always  a woman  who  lias  made  herself 
illustrious  by  her  exploits.  This  guard  keeps  by  the 
side  of  the  king  in  his  expeditions,  and  only  marches 
against  the  enemy  on  the  express  orders  of  the  mon- 
arch. 

The  Dahomevans  have  no  cavalry.  Only  the  im- 
imrtant  chiefs  are  allowed  a horse,  and  the  number 
of  horses  does  not  exceed  thirty.  They  are  mostly 
small,  weak  animals,  and  the  art  of  horsemanship  is 
absolutely  unknown.  The  chief  sits  on  a little  mat- 
tress placed  on  the  back  of  the  animal,  and  slaves 
support  him  during  the  march.  The  Amazons  have 
no  horses. 

KANKUVRKS. 

All  the  military  education  which  the  Dahomevan 
soldier  receives  he  has  to  pick  up  from  his  compan- 
ions. He  only  needs  to  know  how  to  diarge  and 
fire  his  gun.  and  the  "anuual  customs”  give  him 


opisirtunities  of  otherwise  familiarizing  himself  with 
his  arms.  But  in  warfare  firearms  are  not  in  favor  : 
the  Dahomeyan  soldier  then  rather  relies  on  his 
knife  and  his  aglopo.  The  long  marches  and  the 
continued  dancing  develop  his  physical  strength. 

At  the  grand  festival  the  soldieTs  dance  before 
the  king,  promising  him  victory  in  all  his  future 
wars.  The  Amazons  are  very  jealous  of  their 
male  rivals ; they  go  through  the  same  exercises,  and 
in  their  war  songs  they  tell  their  master  that  he  is 
stronger  than  a lion,  and  that  with  him  nothing  is  im- 
possible ; they  vow  that  they  will  conquer  his  ad- 
versaries and  devour  their  guns,  and  these  declama- 
tions naturally  please  his  Dahomeyan  Majesty'  greatly. 

THE  DEFENSES  OF  DAHOMEY. 

Dahomey  proper  considers  itself  invincible.  Among 
its  natnral  defenses  may  lie  mentioned  the  great  for- 
ests south  of  the  Lama,  and  the  marshy  Lama  region 
itself,  which  it  would  be  difficult  for  troops  to  cross, 
and  which,  in  the  rainy  season  especially,  would  pre- 
sent serious  obstacles  to  an  invading  army.  The 
army  marches  in  the  following  order:  (1)  Troops 
furnished  by  tributary  countries ; (2)  slaves  of  Da- 
homey ; (3)  regular  soldiers,  and  (4)  the  Amazons  and 
the  royal  or  rear  guard.  The  Dahomevans  carry  on  a 
regular  war  of  pillage.  Informed  by  numerous  spies 
of  the  state  of  things  in  the  village,  they  arrive  at 
break  of  day  and  attack  one  ]x>int,  giving  out  wild 
cries  and  firing  their  guns.  The  terrified  inhabitants 
take  flight,  but  it  is  only  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  other 
hostile  troops  scattered  on  all  the  routes  leading  from 
the  village.  With  all  their  bravery  the  Dahomeyans 
seldom  attack  a town  which  would  offer  any  resist- 
ance, and  very  rarely  storm  one. 

THE  ATTACK  ON  KOTONOU. 

At  the  end  of  the  Franco-Dahomeyan  conflict,  BAda- 
zine's  army  surprised  Kotonou  on  March  4,  1890,  and 
was  repulsed.  The  army,  in  fact,  became  demoral- 
ized and  fled,  and  the  king  found  himself  compelled 
to  establish  posts  of  Amazons  on  the  various  routes  to 
stop  the  soldiers  in  their  flight.  A few  executions,  as 
terrible  as  they  were  summary,  restored  order  in  the 
royal  array.  It  was  the  French  quick-firing  guns  that 
had  frightened  the  Dahomeyan  soldiers,  and  the  moral 
which  the  king  drew  from  the  incident  was  that,  as 
the  gods  had  remained  mute  spectators  during  the 
attack,  he  would  do  well  to  help  himself.  He  there- 
fore ordered  one  thousand  Snider  guns  from  a Ger- 
man house  at  Togo,  and  since  then  many  similar  guns 
have  been  supplied  by  German  houses  at  Why  dah.  It 
is  estimated  that  about  three  thousand  of  these  modem 
arms  are  now  in  the  Dahomeyan  army. 

NAN8ICA. 

Among  the  killed  at  Kotonou  was  Nansica,  who 
had  been  the  favorite  Amazon  of  King  GA1A-1A.  She 
was  the  intrepid  warrior  who,  only  a short  time  before, 
had  had  the  honor  of  inaugurating  the  great  flte  by 
cutting  off  the  first  captive’s  head,  and  as  soon  as  her 
task  was  accomplished  she  fell  into  a sort  of  delirium, 
waring  before  the  silence-stricken  crowd  the  sacred 
knife  dripping  with  blood,  while  her  companions  took 
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up  their  furious  (lance,  and  the  king  smiled ; and 
amid  the  enthusiastic  acclamations  of  the  fntnrc  king, 
Behanzin,  and  the  whole  annv  they  thundered  furth 
their  triumphal  hymn: 

Dahomey,  thou  art  master  of  the  mil  verse  ; 

Thy  daughter!)  are  more  courageous  than  the  men. 
We,  the  Amazons,  defend  our  king,  etc. 


THE  AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN  ARMY. 

HARPER'S  him  a much-illustrated  article  on 
••  Tlie  Austro-Hungarian  Army,"  written  by 
Feldzewgmeister  Baron  von  Kuhn.  It  is  largely 
enumerative  in  character,  but  we  quote  some  ]>ara- 
graplis  to  compare  with  the  description  of  the  better- 
known  German  army,  an  article  on  which  appeared 
last  month.  The  Kaiser  of  the  dual  Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire  is  the  commander-in-chief  and  may 
declare  peace  and  war,  and.  fortunately  enough  for 
him  and  his  subjects,  the  army  is,  as  a body,  com- 
pletely unified,  though  its  decentralized  sources  bring 
» nne  anomalies  in  the  make  up  of  certain  minor 
divisions.  Everything  centers  in  the  Imperial  Min- 
istry of  War,  divided  into  four  sections,  comprising 
fifteen  departments. 

REql’IRF.D  SERVICE. 

“ The  military  system  is  based  upon  the  required 
service  of  every  man  for  twenty-four  years  after 
reaching  his  majority.  The  regular  required  service 
is  as  follows : 

“ 1.  In  the  first  class,  ten  years  for  the  army  and  its 
Ersatz  reserve  (substitute  reserve),  that  is,  three 
years  in  line  and  seven  in  reserve  ; ten  years  in  the 
Ersatz  reserve  for  those  directly  appointed  to  the 
same;  twelve  years  for  the  armed  force  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina,  that  is,  three  years  in  line  and  nine  in 
reserve ; twelve  years  for  the  marine,  that  is.  four 
years  in  line,  five  in  reserve,  and  three  in  marine 
defense. 

“ 2.  In  the  second  class  (landwehr),  two  years  alter 
completion  of  required  sendee  in  the  standing  army, 
or  twelve  for  those  directly  appointed  to  the  landwehr 
or  its  Ersatz  reserve. 

“3.  In  the  third  class (landstumi),  three  years  before 
entering  upon  the  age  for  required  sendee,  nine  years 
for  all  who  had  left  the  marine  anil  the  landwehr, 
twenty-one  yeurs  for  all  who  have  been  appointed 
directly  to  the  lands turm." 

NUMERICAL  STRENGTH. 

A review  of  all  forces  “ shows  an  approximate 
peace  strength  in  the  I class  of  265,000  men  in  army, 
6,900  in  navy.  2,900  in  Bosnio-Herzegovinian  troops, 
making  a grand  total  of  275.000  men;  in  the  II  class 
of  10,000  men  in  the  imperial  and  royal  landwehr, 
17,000  in  royal  Hungarian  landwehr.  Therefore  the 
grand  total  peace  strength  is  302,000  men. 

“ In  war  these  figures  are  increased  as  follows;  In 
the  I class,  800,000  men;  in  the  II  class,  -140,000  men. 
Including  the  members  of  the  III.  class  (landsturm) 
that  have  hnd  military  training,  the  monarchy  has 
disposition  of  about  2,390,000  men — six  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  population.” 


CRYPTOPHONES  FOR  MILITARY  AND  NAVAL 
PURPOSES. 

"I  'HE  /tins /a  di  Artiglieria  e Oenio  gives  a very 

1 complete  description,  with  illustrations,  of  the 
cryptophone,  which  was  first  designed  as  a scientific 
novelty  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Henry,  of  the  French 
Engineers,  in  1883,  but  which  has  since  been  perfected 
by  him,  with  the  assistance  of  M.  Berthon.  so  as  to  be- 
come applicable  to  military'  and  naval  purposes.  The 
apparatus,  as  used  for  field  service,  consists  of  a highly 
sensitive  vibrator,  with  cardanic  suspension,  and  * 
microphone  suitably  arranged  in  a pine  box,  which  r* 
buried  two  to  three  feet  under  the  road  which  it  is 
desired  to  keep  watch  over.  The  apparatus  is  con- 
nected by  wires  with  the  indicator  at  the  observing 
station.  The  vibrator  is  of  so  sensitive  a nature  that  it 
becomes  set  in  action  by  the  passage  of  half  a dozen 
men  along  the  road  or  by  the  vibration  caused  by  a 
cart  being  driven  along  within  a hundred  yards  of 
where  it  is  placed.  As  soon  as  it  begins  to  act  it 
rings  a bell,  or  shows  a signal,  at  the  observing  sta- 
tion, whereupon  the  listener  connects  the  land  wires 
with  those  of  a telephone,  and  can  then  hear  dis- 
tinctly the  noise  made  by  the  traffic  passing  over  the 
road,  and  also  tell  in  what  direction  the  movement  is 
taking  place.  The  whole  apparatus  as  fitted  for  field 
service  is  easily  portable,  requires  no  special  read- 
justment when  shifted  from  place  to  place,  and  is 
comparatively  cheap. 

The  apparatus  used  for  naval  purposes  is  somewhat 
similar  to  that  employed  on  land,  except  that  special 
arrangements  have  to  be  made  to  keep  the  inside 
watertight  and  to  equalize  the  internal  and  external 
pressures,  so  as  not  to  destroy  the  sensitiveness  of 
the  vibra  ing  needle  or  the  tension  of  the  diaphragm. 
In  the  experiments  carried  out  at  Brest  and  Cher- 
bourg it  was  easy  to  note  the  regular  thud  of  the 
screw  of  a vessel  entering  or  leaving  the  harlxir  a 
mile  or  a mile  and  n quarter  away.  Four  crypto- 
phones.  costing  altogether  from  (300  to  $400.  placed 
on  Ixiard  an  ironclad  would  be  sufficient  to  warn  the 
ship  of  an  approaching  torpedo  boat,  and  to  indicate 
the  direction  in  which  it  is  traveling.  The  same 
instruments  could  also  Ik-  used  to  announce  the  pres- 
ence of  another  ship  during  a fog,  or  could  be  used 
for  ordinary  signaling  purposes  between  oue  ship 
and  another  for  short  distances. 

In  the  United  Service  Magazine  tar  June  Mr. 
George  Fleming,  C.  B.,  lias  an  article  on  the  “ Slim- 
ing of  Army  Horses,  Ancient  and  Modern."  A com- 
plete revolution  has  been  brought  about  since  Tel-el- 
Kebir  was  fought  in  the  shoeing  of  army  horses. 
Instead  of  carrying  a great  luml>ering  field  forge 
weighing  twenty -one  pounds  in  order  to  make  articles 
weighing  five  pounds,  the  United  Horae  Shoe  and 
Nail  Company  furnishes  machine-made  horseshoes 
anil  nails  which  enable  one  man  to  keep  one  hundred 
and  fifty  horses  thoroughly  shod  all  the  year  round ; 
whereas,  in  the  old  system,  three  men  were  needed  to 
shoe  forty  horses. 
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THE  NONCONFORMISTS  AND  MR.  GLADSTONE. 

IN  the  Contemporary  Review  for  June  Mr.  Guin- 
ness Rogers  explains  why  Nonconformists  follow 
Mr.  Gladstone.  He  first  ridicules  the  idea  that  they 
are  not  supporters  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  There  are  a 
few,  such  as  Dr.  Dale,  of  Birmingham,  who  do  not, 
hut  it  is  undeniable  that  Mr.  Gladstone  retains  the 
confidence  of  the  great  body  of  Nonconformist  Lib- 
erals. They  believe  in  the  old  chief,  and  are  pre- 
pared to  follow  him  and  render  him  a service  as 
enthusiastic  as  it  is  disinterested.  This  is  so,  al- 
though Mr.  Gladstone  has  never  spoken  a solitary 
word  expressing  sympathy  with  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Nonconformity.  This  enthusiasm  or 
worship  of  Mr.  Gladstone  is  a comparatively  recent 
growth.  In  1H<V)  there  was  much  distrust  and  hesita- 
tion in  the  Nonconformist  circles  of  London,  but  in 
1878  Mr.  Gladstone  learned  to  recognize  the  place  of 
Nonconformity  in  national  politics.  Mr.  Rogers  is 
quite  sure  that  it  was  the  Bulgarian  atrocities  agita- 
tion that  worked  the  miracle. 

“ Up  to  that  time  he  had  known  little  of  Noncon- 
formity ; indeed,  all  his  life  had  been  spent  among 
those  who  viewed  it  rather  with  an  aversion  or  in- 
difference which  it  would  be  very  hard  for  us  to 
credit  Imt  for  occasional  sidelights  which  are  acci- 
dentally thrown  upon  it.  To  his  surprise  he  found 
that  these  Nonconformists,  whom  high  ecclesiastics 
regarded,  to  use  the  expressive  words  of  one  of  their 
number,  as  ‘enemies  of  God  and  their  country,’ 
were  a power  in  the  nation,  and  tliat  their  influence 
was  used  in  obedience  to  Christian  principle.  As  a 
statesman  he  could  not  ignore  the  former  fact,  as  a 
Christian  he  was  bound  to  recognize  the  other.  It  is 
to  his  honor  that  he  has  never  forgotten  those 
lessons.” 

The  great  secret  of  the  confidence  reposed  by  Non- 
conformists in  Mr.  Gladstone  is  that  he  is  felt  to  be 
every  inch  a Christian  statesman.  There  is  in  him  a 
moral  greatness  that  raises  him  above  even  the  high 
level  of  his  intellectual  power.  As  for  those  who  de- 
nounce Mr.  Gladstone  as  a Jesuit  in  disguise,  and 
marvel  that  Nonconformists  can  sympathize  with  a 
High  Churchman,  Mr.  Rogers  says  : “ So  far  as  creed 
is  concerned,  the  sympathy  between  them  has  been 
gradually  declining,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
Congregationalists  of  to-day  are  not  more  attracted 
by  the  nnti-Erastianism  of  the  High  Church  party, 
and  by  the  liberalism  of  Broad  Churchmen,  than  by 
the  special  tenets  of  Evangelicals  who  cling  to  a 
Calvinism  rvhich  Congregationalists  have  renounced, 
and  to  a Millennarianism  which  they  never  held,  and 
who.  with  all'  their  boasted  love  of  Protestantism, 
are  content  to  tolerate  the  encroachments  of  sacer- 
dotalism rather  than  peril  the  security  of  their  posi- 
tion in  the  Established  Church.” 

Mr.  Rogers  declares  that  to  appeal  to  Nonconform- 
ists on  the  ground  of  sympathy  with  Protestant 
Ulster  will  fail,  for  the  reason  that  what  Noncon- 
formists object  to  is  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  ami  they 
dislike  it  just  as  much  when  the  tyrants  call  them- 


selves Protestants  as  when  they  are  Papists.  As  for 
the  danger  of  persecution,  Mr.  Rogers  says  : “ Let  it 
be  said,  however,  that  no  Home  Rule  bill  which 
would  have  any  chance  of  receiving  the  support  of 
English  Dissenters  would  confer  on  an  Irish  Parlia- 
ment the  power  which  the  alarmist  forecast  supposes. 
If  there  is  one  point  on  which  there  may  be  perfect 
assurance  in  the  midst  of  the  uncertainty  as  to  the 
details  of  the  measure,  it  is  that  the  rights  of  con- 
science will  lie  effectually  safeguarded.” 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  i„  that  from  no 
section  of  his  supporters  will  Mr.  Gladstone  receive  a 
more  loyal  support  than  from  Nonconformists.  They 
await  without  anxiety  the  full  disclosure  of  his  new 
plan  of  Home  Rule. 


THE  WOMAN'S  SUFFRAGE  QUESTION  IN 
ENGLAND. 

IN  the  Contemporary  Review  and  in  the  Abemarle 
Review  Mrs.  Fawcett  indulges  in  some  legitimate 
exultation  over  several  of  the  opponents  of  woman's 
suffrage  at  the  defeat  of  8ir  Albert  Rollit's  bill  in  the 
British  Parliament,  by  a no  greater  majority  than 
twenty-three.  The  smallness  of  the  majority  indeed 
indicates  the  commencement  of  a new  departure  in 
the  history  of  woman's  suffrage.  In  pointing  out  the 
significance  of  the  division  Mrs.  Fawcett  does  not, 
however,  repeat  Mr.  Labouchere's  explanation  of  the 
heavy  vote  in  favor  of  female  franchise.  The  division 
was  declared,  and  it  was  found  that  in  a House  of 
four  hundred  members  the  bill  had  been  thrown  out 
by  only  twenty-three  votes.  Mr.  Labouchere  was 
heard  exclaiming  to  all  and  sundry  that  the  only  won- 
der was  the  bill  had  not  been  carried,  because,  said 
he,  gravely,  Sir  William  Harcourt  had  been  going  up 
and  down  the  lobby  declaring  that  if  it  passed  he 
would  at  once  retire  from  public  life.  The  tempta- 
tion was  so  irresistible  that  the  only  wonder  was  that 
the  bill  was  not  carried  on  the  spot.  Mrs.  Fawcett 
deals  seriously  with  the  subject,  and  replies  very 
effectively  to  several  of  the  “arguments"  that  have 
been  used  against  the  enfranchisement  of  half  the 
human  race. 

A NEW  TYPE  OF  GIRLS. 

Dealing  first  with  Sir  Crichton  Browne’s  Bpeech  at- 
tributing the  ugliness  of  some  girl  students  and  their 
masculine  apjiearance  to  the  fact  that  their  mothers 
may  or  may  not  have  received  their  education  at  a 
high  school,  she  says  : “ He  did  not,  however,  take 
any  comprehensive  view  of  the  recent  changes  which 
almost  every  one  is  remarking  in  the  physical  and 
mental  development  of  English  girls.  The  number 
of  tall  and  magnificently  develojied  girls  is  noticeably 
on  the  incTease ; one  can  go  nowhere  without  noticing 
that  the  girls  of  the  present  day  are  a head  and 
shoulders  taller  than  their  mothers  and  grandmothers; 
and  this  striking  physical  development  has  taken 
plnce  simultaneously  with  that  improvement  in  their 
intellectual  training  which  .Sir  James  Crichtou  Browne 
deplores.” 
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“ WOMEN  ARE  NOT  A CLASS.” 

Passing  on  to  Mr.  Bryce,  Mrs.  Fawcett  turns  the 
tables  on  him  in  the  following  |»ssage : 

‘••Women  are  not  a class,’  said  Mr.  Bryce,  ‘they 
are  onr  mothers,  sisters,  wives.’  Would  it  be  too 
great  an  effort  of  imagination  to  him  and  those  who 
use  a similar  line  of  argument  to  attempt,  in  their 
own  minds,  to  reverse  the  situation ; to  suppose  a 
House  of  Commons  elected  entirely  by  women,  and 
composed  entirely  of  women,  and  then  when  the  poor 
excluded  men  asked  for  some  share,  at  any  rate,  in 
representation,  wotild  they  be  satisfied  if  some  fair 
lady  assured  them  they  did  not  require  representation? 
‘ They  are  not  a class.  Are  they  not  onr  brothers, 
onr  fathers,  our  husbands  ? ’ I think  this  would  he 
but  cold  comfort.” 

THE  MASCULINE  AEOUMENT. 

To  Admiral  Maxse's  favorite  contention  that 
as  women  cannot  fight,  neither  shall  they  vote, 
Mrs.  Fawcett  replies  thus:  “Exactly  the  same 
argument  might  have  been  applied  to  the  mu- 
nicipal enfranchisement  of  women.  Physical  force 
is  the  necessary  factor  in  municipal  government, 
but  women  supply  it  jnst  as  the  vast  majority  of  men 
supply  it,  not  by  furnishing  it  in  their  own  ] arsons, 
but  by  paying  for  it  in  the  persons  of  others.  The 
control  by  the  executive  government  of  the  armed 
forces  by  which  the  authority  of  the  law  would,  in 
the  last  resort,  be  vindicated,  is  the  essential  thing ; 
it  is  not  essential  tlxat  the  electorate,  on  the  opinions 
of  the  majority  of  whom  the  choice  of  the  executive 
government  depends,  should  themselves  jsissess  a 
preponderance  of  physical  force.  It  is  doubtful  now, 
at  the  present  moment,  whether  it  does  so ; it  cer- 
tainly did  not  during  all  the  hundreds  of  years  that 
the  parliamentary  franchise  was  restricted  to  a small 
percentage  of  the  adult  males  of  the  country.” 

Woman’!  Vote  and  Woman’#  Work. 

Writing  in  the  same  number,  Mr.  Leonard  Court- 
ney bases  his  plea  for  woman's  suffrage  chiefly  u]>on 
the  bearing  of  the  franchise  upon  the  industrial  posi- 
tion of  women.  The  recognition  of  woman  as  a 
worker  and  the  recognition  of  woman  as  a voter  are, 
he  Hays,  part  of  one  and  the  same  movement.  Even 
Mr.  Gladstone  admitted  in  old  times : “ The  question 
of  the  vote  concerned  the  woman  worker  more  than 
any  other.  It  concerns  her  directly  and  indirectly, 
by  immediate  and  by  reflex  action.  The  mere  acquis- 
ition of  a vote  is  in  itself  a small  thing,  especially  to 
those  whose  minds  have  been  already  quickened  by 
all  the  impulses  and  sympathies  of  political  thought ; 
but  the  character  of  the  sex  as  a whole,  and  the  status 
of  the  woman  worker  in  particular,  must  be  improved 
by  the  removal  of  the  barriere  that  have  environed 
and  cramped  her  activities.” 

There  is  an  excellent  article  on  contemporary 
German  novelists  in  Blackimod  for  June.  The  writer 
gives  an  account  of  novels  by  Sudermann.  Max  Nor- 
•'.an  and  Emil  Franzes, 


THE  WOMAN’S  MOVEMENT  IN  GERMANY. 

MOST  people  interested  in  the  Woman  Question 
have  probably  heard  of  the  Deutsche  Frauen- 
verein  Reform,  which  was  founded  at  Weimar  in 
March,  1888,  and  of  which  Frau  J.  Kettler  is  presi- 
dent. Last  October  the  society  changed  its  name  to 
the  Verein  Frauenbildungs  Reform,  thus  showing 
that  the  question  that  women  should  enjoy  exactly 
the  same  educational  privileges  as  men  is  the  chief 
feature  in  the  society’s  programme — that  is,  that 
women  should  be  admitted  to  the  universities,  the 
medical  shools,  etc.  With  this  idea  in  view,  the  erec- 
tion of  high  schools  where  girls  can  have  exactly  the 
same  training  for  the  university  as  boys  have  is  one 
of  the  first  objects  of  the  society,  and  for  this  purpose 
a special  fund  will  be  opened.  The  organ  of  the 
society  is  the  Fraueiiberttf.  a bi-monthly,  edited  by 
Frau  J.  Kettler,  and  published  by  the  society  at  Wei- 
mar. 

THE  AMERICAN  WOMAN. 

/ s Seen  Through  German  Spectacles. 

IN  IVeitn-manns  Ilhtotrierte  Monatsheftr  > Braun- 
schweiz)  for  May,  Herr  Adolf  Schaffmeyer  Iw-gins 
a series  of  “American  Sketches,”  his  first  dealing  es- 
pecially with  the  American  woman. 

The  almost  universal  opinion  of  the  American  wo- 
man. he  writes,  is  that  she  is  very  free,  that  she 
dresses  elegantly  and  rather  conspicuously,  pawns  a 
great  j»rt  of  the  day  in  a rocking  chair  reading 
novels,  and  takes  little  or  no  interest  in  her  house,  the 
cares  of  which  she  leaves  to  the  servants.  In  this,  he 
adds,  there  is  a grain  of  truth,  for  the  American  wo- 
man is  free  in  her  manners,  she  does  read  novels,  and 
even  scientific  works  with  great  interest,  as  she  is  as 
anxious  to  learn  as  she  is  intelligent,  and  she  does  not 
devote  more  time  to  her  housekeeping  than  is  abas 
lutely  necessary.  The  extraordinarily  practical  house- 
hold arrangements  and  the  absence  of  the  husband 
during  the  whole  day,  whereby  dinner  is  postponed 
till  evening,  give  the  American  woman  an  amount  of 
time  which  she  can  utilize  for  her  own  purposes. 

In  no  other  country,  perhaps,  is  the  position  of 
woman,  and  especially  that  of  the  young  girl,  so 
privileged  and  independent.  The  world  of  men  show 
the  fair  sex  quite  unusual  deference,  and  yet  the  fair 
sex  enjoy  a rare  measure  of  personal  freedom : and 
as  a natural  consequence  the  young  girl  lias  developed 
great  indej>endeuee  of  character. 

In  the  early  settlements  in  the  New  World  women 
were  very  sjiarsely  represented,  and  on  account  of 
their  rarity  were  held  in  great  esteem.  Probably  the 
American  woman  has  not  forgotten  this  esteem, 
though  it  has  long  been  numbered  among  the  things 
of  the  past : for  what  a woman  once  wins  for  herself 
she  holds  fast  with  all  the  jierseverance  of  her  nature. 
In  any  case,  the  American  woman  rejoices  in  her 
privileged  position  as  a sacred  treasure,  and  watches 
over  it  with  the  militant  jealousy  with  which  a hen 
guards  her  chickens.  She  is  also  fully  convinced  that 
of  all  the  women  in  the  world  she  alone  has  her 
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proper  position,  yet  believes,  beside*,  that  she  has  not 
yet  got  half  of  the  rights  which  by  right  tielong  to 
her. 

The  American  woman  is  ambitions — a bom  con- 
queror, who,  not  contented  with  ruling  a continent, 
extends  the  field  of  her  deeds  to  the  Old  World,  and 
has  found  her  way  among  the  highest  aristocracy.  In 
her  nature  she  has  nothing  of  the  modesty  of  the  vio- 
let, but  she  is  intelligent,  and  has  tact  enough  to  be 
at  ease  on  every  occasion  and  in  every  situation.  But 
she  must  shine ; only  in  the  warm  sunlight  of  comfort 
and  luxury  does  she  come  to  her  full  bloom,  while  in 
the  misery  of  poor  circumstances  the  best  in  her  nat- 
ure is  apt  to  get  lost. 

According  to  the  German  ideal,  a woman  should 
devote  herself  to  her  house,  her  husband  and  her 
family,  and  think  of  herself  last.  With  the  American 
woman  wealth  seems  to  be  a part  of  her  character. 
The  American  husband  showers  comforts,  luxuries 
and  pleasures  on  his  wife  and  daughters.  He  is  a 
beast  of  burden,  always  at  work  and  trying  to  make 
money,  without  a thought  of  resting  or  eujoying  the 
fruits  of  his  labors  in  his  old  age.  The  woman  knows 
how  to  enjoy ; she  pays  much  attention  to  her  dress, 
and,  even  in  straitened  circumstances,  she  can  appear 
to  greater  advantage  than  the  woman  of  any  other 
nation. 

She  does  not  bother  about  needlework,  and  the 
darning  of  stockings  is  an  unknown  art  to  her. 
Intelligent,  aggressive,  and  very  energetic  in 
her  championship  of  the  rights  of  women,  she 
has  opened  out  a wider  field  of  activity  for 
herself  than  the  four  walls  of  her  home.  She  has 
begun  to  practice  as  a lawyer  in  the  courts  of  law, 
and  to  preach  the  gospel  from  the  pulpit,  and  though 
these  are  still  isolated  cases,  they  are  milestones  on 
the  path  of  the  emancipation  of  women.  As  reporter 
and  detective  she  is  making  her  first  attempts, 
and  she  lias  even  been  a candidate  for  the  office  of 
President.  She  fears  nothing,  and  who  can  tell 
where  she  will  be  a hundred  years  hence  ? But  in  the 
lower  classes  she  fears  one  thing,  and  that  is  the 
jKwition  of  a servant  in  a strange  family.  She  pre- 
fers to  be  a factory  hand,  in  a morally  and  physically 
unhealthy  atmosphere,  to  being  a servant  in  the  rich- 
est and  best  household. 

The  freedom  of  movement  of  the  young,  unmarried 
American  woman  has  often  been  the  admiration  of 
the  Old  World.  On  the  one  side  there  is  the  guardian- 
ship. the  supervision  of  the  mother,  the  separation  of 
the  sexes,  strict  etiquette,  and  on  the  other  the  most 
perfect  freedom  of  movement  in  the  world,  seeing 
and  being  seen.  The  natural  intercourse  from  youth 
upward  between  the  two  sexes  develops  in  the  woman 
a delicate  feeling  of  propriety  and  the  ability  to 
resolutely  defend  herself.  She  sees  the  things  of  the 
world  very  clearly,  and  has  naturally  rather  a cool 
and  calculating  than  a passionate  and  overflowing 
heart.  Love  at  first  sight  does  not  exist.  It  is  as  if 
Love  in  the  great  Republic  had  also  become  republican, 
and  must  introduce  his  bill,  to  be  discussed,  accepted 
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by  both  houses  and  receive  the  consent  of  the  execu- 
tive before  it  can  become  law. 

The  gallantry  of  the  American  man  to  the  fair  sex 
is  proverbial,  but  it  is  also  a necessity,  for  without  it 
the  American  girl  would  soon  be  hampered  in  her 
movements.  Even  the  laws  of  the  land  protect  her. 
It  is  chiefly  to  the  natural  social  intercourse  of  the 
American  woman  that  the  world  owes  one  of  the  most 
clianning  creations  of  a free  society — flirtation,  an 
idea  which  has  found  its  way  across  the  sea  into 
Europe.  It  is  the  blossom,  the  poetry  of  personal 
freedom  in  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes  with  each 
other.  In  America  marriage  is  often  thoughtlessly 
undertaken,  and  divorce  is  frightfully  common. 

In  the  smallest  things  the  consideration  shown  to 
the  weaker  sex  is  most  marked.  A man  dare  not  ask 
his  servant  girl  to  ldnck  his  boots.  He  wears  them 
dirty  all  day,  and  only  in  the  evening,  when  liis  day's 
work  is  over,  he  calls  a street  shoeblack  to  his  aid. 
On  the  farm,  too,  the  American  girl  seldom  milks  the 
cows;  indeed,  as  regards  agricultural  labor,  she  is 
curiously  inconsistent.  In  all  intellectual  labor  she 
requires  the  whole  domain  for  herself,  and  yet  she 
considers  it  great  barbarity  to  be  asked  to  do  the 
healthiest  field  labor. 

GERMANY'S  TARIFF  POLICY. 

THE  first  number  of  the  Yale  Review  opens  with 
a joint  pajier  on  Germany's  tariff  policy  by  Mr. 
Henry  Villard  and  Mr.  Henry  W.  Famam. 

Historically  Considered. 

Mr.  Villard’s  part  is  chiefly  historical  and  is  meant 
to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  Mr.  Famam’s  discus- 
sion of  the  recently  concluded  German  reciprocity 
treaties. 

He  traces  Germany's  changing  policy  from  that  of 
“ pronounced  protectionism  ” previous  to  the  revolu- 
tion of  1848  to  all  but  free  trade  in  1875  and  back  to  the 
high  tariff  duties  of  the  later  years  of  the  Bismarck 
regime.  Commenting  on  this  last  change  and  the 
effect  which  it  has  produced,  Mr.  Villard  says : 
“ The  return  of  Germany  to  a protective  system  had 
accelerated  the  spreading  of  a protection  fever  all 
through  Europe.  German  industry  was  not  long  in 
feeling  the  injurious  effect  of  narrowing  markets  for 
its  products.  The  government  made  due  effort  to 
get  on  the  best  obtainable  footing  with  the  neighbor- 
ing states  of  Austria,  Hungary,  Belgium  and  Switz- 
erland, the  commerce  with  which  had  been  the 
source  of  so  much  profit,  but  could  secure  only  * most 
favored  nation  ’ conventions.  With  Italy.  Spain  and 
Greece,  however,  treaties  were  concluded  on  the 
hasis  of  fixed  tariff  rates  on  the  leading  articles 
exchanged." 

These  markets,  however,  were  not  sufficient  to 
relieve  Germany  of  her  large  surplus  of  industrial 
products  and.  soon  after  the  retirement  of  Bismarck, 
she  entered  upon  negotiations  with  Anstro-Hnn- 
gary,  Italy,  Switzerland  and  Belgium  which  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  reciprocal  commercial  rela- 
tions with  these  countries. 
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The  New  Policy. 

Mr.  Famam  attributes  Germany’s  new  policy  “in 
|iart  to  the  views  of  Capri  vi,  in  part  to  the  commer- 
cial policy  of  other  states,  in  part  to  the  need  of 
strengthening  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  in  part  to  the 
experience  that  Germany  herself  has  had  of  the  pro- 
tective system  inaugurated  in  1879.” 

Mr.  Famam  himself  sums  up  the  points  which  he 
brings  out  in  liis  discussion.  “ Five  of  the  Central 
European  states  have  adopted  a self-denying  ordi- 
nance by  which  they  are  practically  debarred  for 
twelve  years  from  any  tariff  wars  against  each  other, 
as  well  as  against  those  states  which  enjoy  the  right 
of  the  most  favored  nation.  They  have  to  some 
extent  reduced  their  duties  and  paved  the  way 
toward  greater  freedom  of  commercial  intercourse. 
But  they  have  not  pledged  themselves  to  proceed 
any  further  on  tliis  path,  and  they  have  lieen  partly 
forced  into  it  by  the  extreme  protection  policy  adopted 
by  the  United  States,  France  and  Russia.” 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  PROBLEMS. 

From  A French  Point  of  View. 

M CHARLES  DE  COUTONLY  has  given  us,  in 
• the  Revue  (Its  Deux  Monties  for  May  1,  the 
third  installment  of  his  exhaustive  study  of  the  British 
South  African  Colonies.  He  traces  the  material 
progress  of  the  Cape  Colony  since  its  acquisition  of 
Home  Rule,  and  says  that  it  was  aided  by  three  suc- 
cessive levers — diamonds,  ostrich  fathers,  and  the 
Transvaal  gold  fields.  But  none  of  these  would  have 
contributed  to  the  prosperity  of  the  colony  as  they 
have  done  were  it  not  for  its  independent  position. 
He  devotes  several  pages  to  the  South  African  rail- 
way system  (which  has  attaint'd  its  present  develop- 
ment by  means  of  the  throe  factors  above  named, 
most  of  all,  of  the  gold  fields),  and  gives  a clear  sum- 
mary of  the  events  which  led  to  the  Transvaal  loan 
of  1890,  and  subsequent  crash  and  panic.  One  re- 
markable feature  is  the  importance  he  appears  to  at- 
tribute to  German  influence  in  the  Transvaal — a point 
to  which  he  returns  again  and  again. 

THE  KALAHARI  RAILWAY. 

The  idea  of  the  projected  Trunskalahari  Railway, 
according  to  him,  is  purely  political— first  mooted  in 
order  to  neutralize  the  German  project  of  a line  from 
Dam&raland  to  Lourenco  Marques.  Surveys  under- 
taken by  the  English  syndicate  allowed  quite  clearly 
that  it  was  impossible  for  the  Cajie  government  to 
construct  the  lino  out  of  its  own  resources  : British 
capital  was  needed,  and  it  was  obvious  that  an  Afri- 
kander ministry  did  not  wish  for  a railway  in  their 
midst  which  should  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
home  country.  At  this  juncture,  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes 
founded  the  South  Africa  Company,  and  undertook 
the  construction  of  the  railway,  while  accepting  in 
its  entirety  the  programme  of  the  Cape  government. 
A FRENCH  VIEW  OF  MR.  RHODES. 

“ By  a somewhat  curious  arrangement,  the  Cape 
government  became  Mr.  Rhodes’  banker  by  ad- 


vancing the  funds  for  the  railway  and  receiving  a 
mortgage  on  the  line,  the  materials,  and  a concv«dan 
of  1,500,000  hectares,  granted  by  the  Empire.  In  other 
words,  it  acquired  the  line,  and  the  land  traversed  by 
it,  in  advance.  At  last  Mr.  Rhodes  became  Prune 
Minister  of  the  Cajie,  and  now  turns  ont  to  have  been 
in  treaty  with  himself.  He  has  been  lending  money 
to  himself.  This  may  appear  almost  too  subtle  to 
grasp,  but  the  sum  and  substance  of  it  is  that  the 
Transkalahari  Railway  will  not  belong  to  England, 
but  to  the  autonomous  Cape  Colony,  and  jierhaps  to 
a future  United  States  of  South  Africa.  At  present 
the  Kimberley  Vryburg  section,  150  kilometers,  is  all 
that  is  completed.  Those  who  foresee  the  day  wh»n 
English  engines  will  run  between  Cape  Town  and 
Cairo  are  tolerably  f nr -sighted ; for  it  will  lie  long 
enough  lief  on?  Afrikander  engines  (which  are  not 
quite  the  same  thing)  appear  on  the  banks  of  the 
Zambesi.  By  that  time,  perhaps,  the  situation  will 
have  changed  in  many  respects. 

TOWARD  SLAVERY? 

In  summing  up,  M.  de  Coutonly  puts  forward  a 
view  which,  though  recently  championed  with  al- 
most cynical  bluntneas  by  President  Reitz — and  more 
or  less  explicitly  avowed  by  many  others— will  be  far 
from  finding  universal  assent,  either  in  England  or  in 
Africa.  But  the  full  source  of  it  is  not  at  once  ap- 
parent  to  the  casual  reader.  What  he  says  is: 
•*  Material  progress  in  these  countries  has  hitherto 
consisted  in  opening  up  means  of  communication  and 
preparing  for  the  future.  It  will  then  be  necessary 
to  regulate  the  labor  question,  and  put  an  end 
to  the  system  of  native  reserve*,  for  this  mil 
he  the  only  means  of  developing  agriculture.7* 
This  means  tliat  all  natives  are  to  be  deprived 
of  the  land  they  now  hold,  whether  as  tribes  or  as  in- 
dividuals. so  that  they  may  lie  forced  to  work  on  the 
plantations  of  white  men  who  may  require  them. 
President  Reitz  luis  distinctly  said  —though  not  with- 
out provoking  a great  deal  of  opposition  in  English- 
gpeaking  South  Africa — that  the  tribal  system  must 
be  broken  up  and  the  tribal  lauds  seized,  in  order  to 
make  the  natives  take  their  proper  place  and  work 
for  the  white  man.  If  this  is  not  slavery,  what  is? 

THE  AFRIKANDER  LANGUAOE. 

The  part  of  M.  de  Contonly’s  article  which  treats 
of  the  Afrikander  language  is  very  interesting,  and 
will  lie  new  to  most  readers.  The  Dutch  language 
would  never  have  attained  the  prominence  it  has  but 
for  the  fact  that  it  was  acquired  by  all  the  Hottentots 
(who  forgot  their  own  unpronounceable  tongue  in 
favor  of  it ) and  many  of  the  other  natives  of  the  Colony, 
and  also  sjioken  by  the  Malay  slaves  imported  from 
Java.  The  early  colonists  were  but  80,000  in  num- 
ber, and  one-sixth  of  them  were  French  Huguenots, 
who,  however,  were  compelled  by  edict  to  drop  their 
own  lahguage.  Mr.  Du  Toit,  the  most  passionate 
champion  of  pure  “Afrikaans,”  belongs,  curiously 
enough,  to  one  of  these  families.  It  is  well  known 
that  “Cape  Dutch”  differs  considerably  from  the 
speech  of  Ley  don  and  Amsterdam.  The  difference  is. 
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perhaps,  in  some  respects  in  favor  of  the  former.  It 
resembles  English,  in  that  superfluous  inflections 
have  been  dropped  and  the  troublesome  grammatical 
gender  of  things  without  life  abolished.  Still,  it 
may  surprise  us  to  hear  that  it  is,  according  to  Mr. 
Du  Toit,  the  most  perfect  of  languages,  somewhere 
at  Mint  the  level  of  Sanskrit,  but  a little  higher ! It 
wonld  certainly  seetn  to  be  easier  to  learn  than  the 
Dutch  of  Holland,  and  we  fancy  that  the  pronuncia- 
tion has  been  considerably  modified  by  English  inter- 
course— not  to  mention  climatic  influences.  A dry 
climate  and  pure  air  must  surely  affect  the  vocal 
organs  otherwise  than  the  atmosphere  of  the  aguish 
fen  which  the  Batavians  conquered  from  the  sea. 
Mr.  Hofmeyer’s  party,  on  the  other  hand,  are  trying 
to  re-introduce  the  language  and  literature  of  Hol- 
land— at  any  rate,  as  a subject  of  study  in  schools  and 
universities. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  AFRICA. 

MR.  WILLIAM  GRESWELL  has  a remarkable 
but  somewhat  rhetorical  article  on  Europe 
and  Africa  in  Blacktetuxl  for  June.  Africa,  he  says, 
is  the  magician  of  tlio  continents.  She  lots  proved 
herself  time  and  again  the  witch  power  of  history, 
4‘  Africa  baa  given  to  Greece  her  arts,  to  Rome  her 
Latin  Christianity,  to  us,  in  these  latter  days,  b1m>  be- 
queaths an  empire.  What,  indeed,  shall  we  do  with 
it?  That  is  the  great  question.  Its  outlines  are  as  yet 
dim,  but  they  will  become  clearer,  and  our  resjwnsi- 
bilities  will  grow.  Yes,  the  weary  Titan  must  face 
this  inevitable  lot.  Hud  wo  not  an  Eastern  empire, 
we  might  be  content  with  this  alone.  It  alone  would 
preserve  us  from  being  a second  Holland.  Rightly 
developed  and  rightly  governed,  our  rule  in  North, 
.South,  West  and  East  Africa  might  make  ns  almost 
independent  of  hostile  nations  with  their  war  of 
tariffs.  Only  wo  must  have  command  of  the  sea. 
This  is  an  essential  condition  of  our  holding  sway  and 
dominion  in  Africa.  This  secured,  our  prosperity 
must  follow.” 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  AUSTRALIAN 
COLONIES. 

ME.  MARIN  LA  MESLfiR  gives  us,  in  the 
• Rente  des  Deux  Monties  for  May  15,  a very 
comprehensive,  solid  article  on  the  development  of 
the  Australian  Colonics,  a great  part  of  which  is  de- 
voted to  the  career  and  policy  of  Sir  Henry  Parkes. 
He  finds  that  the  great  point  of  interest  in  Australia 
is  the  labor  question. 

“ The  colonization  of  Australasia,”  he  says,  “ has 
been  an  essentially  British  alteration ; it  is  the  result  of 
the  efforts  made  by  an  intelligent  and  laborious  democ- 
racy. whose  tendencies  have  hitherto  been  rather  con- 
servative than  revolutionary,  guided,  as  it  is,  by  men 
more  remarkable  for  common  sense  and  calm  judg- 
ment than  for  more  brilliant  but  more  suiterficial 
qualities.  One  might  I*  tempted  to  believe  that 
the  Australian  political  arena  offers  a very  limited 
scope  for  the  exercise  of  the  faculties  demanded 
by  modern  iiarliameutary  science,  for  in  their  small 
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assemblies  local  questions  must  naturally  alworb  the 
greater  portion  of  the  debates  ; and  no  doubt  this  is 
true  up  to  a certain  point.  Under  the  present  arrange- 
ment, all  questions  of  foreign  policy  are  excluded 
from  the  colonial  parliamentary  programme  ; but  the 
British  Colonies  have  full  liberty  to  discuss  and  de- 
cide, in  their  respective  jurisdictions,  the  gravest 
and  deepest  questions  of  political  and  social  economy. 
Is  it  not  one  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  of  our 
time  that  these  questions  should  be  freely  debated— 
from  an  ultra-liberal  point  of  view — in  a country 
destined,  a century  ago,  to  serve  as  a place  of  exit  for 
insurgents  against  the  social,  moral  or  political  order 
of  their  native  country  ? 

“The  interest,  therefore,  concentrated  in  these 
young  countries  chiefly  lies  in  the  solution  sought  by 
the  Australian  legislatures  for  the  great  social  ques- 
tions which  are  terrifying  our  old  societies.  The  prac- 
tical evolution  of  the  economic  problem,  as  it  is  taking 
place  in  Australia,  is  being  watched  in  Europe  with 
the  greatest  attention,  and  with  the  same  interest 
which  attached,  a hundred  years  ago,  to  the  republican 
and  revolutionary  movement  in  America.  But  that 
was  a struggle  of  brute  force— the  combat  between 
capital  and  labor  to-day  is  chiefly  intellectual  and 
moral.  The  Australian  democracy  has  formed  an 
essentially  practical  conception  of  this  struggle — it  does 
not  waste  its  time  in  philosophizing,  and  has  no  new 
theories  to  promulgate.” 

The  following  bird's-eye  view  of  the  nations,  in  this 
respect,  is  instructive : “ No  other  nation,  not  even 
North  America,  has  attained  the  measure  of  liberty 
enjoyed  by  the  self-governing  colonies  of  British  Aus- 
tralasia. In  Germany,  where  the  Emperor  is  amusing 
himself  with  State  Socialism,  the  emancipation  of  the 
toiling  masses  is  still  a dream ; in  England,  liberty 
exists  only  in  appearance,  the  people  are  still  enslaved 
to  old  customs,  and  still  find  it  easy  to  bend  before  an 
aristocracy  who  have  relinquished  none  of  their  privi- 
leges. In  France,  the  class  of  agricultural  laborers 
who  owe  their  emancipation  to  the  Revolution  of  1789, 
satisfied  with  their  present  condition,  and  shut  up  in 
their  own  selfishness,  opiiose  a passive  resistance  to 
the  emancipation  of  the  working  classes ; these  two 
great  sections  of  the  people  have  no  sympathy  with 
each  other.  In  America,  even,  in  spite  of  all  the 
liberty  he  enjoys,  the  workman  is  at  the  mercy  of  the 
monopolist,  who,  at  every  attempted  revolt,  has  only 
to  turn  to  the  swarming  ant-hill  of  the  Old  World, 
and  flood  the  great  industrial  cities  of  the  Union  with 
a mass  of  heterogeneous  labor,  composed  of  Polish 
Jews,  Italian  and  Hungarian  beggars,  and  Russian 
peasants — by  whose  help  he  can  get  the  better  of  all 
local  resistance.  In  Australia  there  is  nothing  of  all 
this— no  agrarian  question— no  traditions  of  servitude 
— no  foreign  competition  (M.  Le  MeelAr  appears  to  have 
overlooked  the  Chinese  question),  the  field  is  clear — 
the  capitalist  and  the  workman  are  alone  in  presence 
of  each  other.  Such  a state  of  things  is  only  possible 
as  a consequence  of  unique  political  and  other  con- 
ditions"— and  it  is  the  sequence  of  these  conditions 
which  M.  MeslAr  proceeds  to  trace. 
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There  is  room  for  one  more  quotation  only,  from 
the  end  of  the  article : “ The  New  South  Wales  elec- 
tions have  recently  introduced  a new  element  into  the 
Legislative  Assembly — in  the  shape  of  the  Lalsir 
Party.  It  is  difficult  to  forecast  the  effect  which  Ans- 
tnilian  Socialism  will  have  upon  the  projected  union 
of  the  colonies.  If  we  may  he  permitted  to  risk  an 
opinion,  it  seems  to  ns  that  the  organized  effort  of 
this  new  political  power  will  tend  toward  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Australian  United  States,  under  a national  _ 
flag  independent  of  any  foreign  control." 

DIRECT  TAXATION  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

THE  Sydney  Quarterly  for  March  contains  as  its 
first  article  an  interesting  account  by  Sir  Rob- 
ert Stout  of  the  system  of  direct  taxation  in  New 
Zealand. 

After  giving  a historical  survey  of  the  clianges 
which  have  been  brought  about  in  direct  taxation  in 
New  Zealand,  Sir  Robert  says  : •'  In  1891  a change 
in  the  incidence  of  taxation  was  a feature  of  the 
Budget,  and  the  alteration  made  is  the  following: 
First,  as  regards  land.  Land  is  valued  first  at  its 
unimproved  value  ; and,  secondly,  the  improvements 
on  it  are  valued.  It  is  proposed  that  the  land  shall 
pay  one  penny  in  the  pound  on  its  improved  value,  and 
all  improvements  over  £3,000  in  value  sliall  pay  one 
penny  in  the  pound.  There  is  also  to  lie  given  £300 
exemption.  The  land  owner  will  have  the  right  to 
deduct  mortgages,  the  mortgagee  paring  one  penny 
in  the  potind  in  place  of  him,  subject  also  to  the  £500 
deduction.  So  that  so  far  as  the  small  farmer  is  con- 
cerned, he  gets  an  additional  exemption  of  his  im- 
provements from  taxation.  As  to  the  large  farmer, 
he  also  gets  the  benefit  of  this  exemption,  but  a new 
proposal  has  been  placed  in  the  Act  of  1891 — a gradu- 
ated system  of  taxation  has  lieen  introduced.  This 
system  only  touches  the  unimproved  value  of  land. 
Improvements  and  all  other  capital  areexempt  from  the 
graduated  system  of  taxation.  The  graduation  begins 
at  from  £5,000  to  £10,000  in  value,  one-eighth  of  a 
penny  in  the  pound  is  charged  ; from  £10,000  to  £20,- 
000  two-eiglitlis  of  a penny  in  the  pound,  and  so  on, 
gradually  risiug  up  one-eighth  of  a penny  until  where 
the  unimproved  land  is  of  the  value  of  £210,000  or  up- 
wards. one  penny  and  six-eighths  of  a penny  in  the 
pound  is  levied  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  ]ienny  rate. 
The  result  of  this  is  that  large  properties  of  over 
£210,000  in  value  will  have  to  pay  the  heavy  tax  of 
2?ad.  in  the  pound.  In  addition,  the  improvements 
over  £3,000  will  have  to  pay  one  penny  in  the  ponnd. 

“ Another  new  scheme  that  was  given  effect  to  is  a 
tax  on  alwentees  who  are  owners  of  land,  the  pro- 
visions living  that  if  the  owner  of  land  has  liven 
absent  from  or  resident  out  of  the  colony  for  three 
years  or  over  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Annual  Taxa- 
tion Act.  he  is  to  pay  an  additional  twenty  per  cent. 
This  graduated  tax  also  lias  to  lie  paid  without  any 
deduction  from  mortgages.  The  same  Act  also  pro- 
vides for  the  inquisition  of  an  income  tax  on  com- 
] ionics  (Schedule  U in  Ait),  and  income  tax  from 


businesses  (Schedule  D in  Act),  and  income  tax  on 
profits  or  salaries  from  employment  or  emolument 
(Schedule  E).  It  was  proposed  by  the  treasurer  that 
the  income  on  companies  should  be  levied  at  their 
net  profits  without  any  exemption.  No  definite  sum 
in  the  pound  has  yet  been  fixed  as  the  income  tax. 
but  it  was  assumed  that  it  would  he  sixpence  or  one 
shilling.  The  income  from  business  was  levied  also 
on  the  net  profits,  but  there  was  an  exemption  al- 
lowed of  £300.  No  rate  has  lieen  fixed  for  this  income 
tax.  hut  it  was  assumed  that  it  would  be  sixpence  in 
the  pound.  The  income  tax  on  salaries  or  other 
emoluments  was  also  subject  to  an  exemption  of 
£300.  and  it  has  been  assumed  that  that  would  he  at 
half  the  rate  of  income  from  business,  trade,  manu- 
factures, etc.  This  is  the  new  taxation  scheme  that 
was  adopted  by  the  Parliament  at  its  last  session."  " 
Sir  Robert  Stout  says  that  four-fifths  of  the  New 
Zealand  newspapers  are  opposed  to  the  new  system 
and  its  authors.  He  thinks,  however,  that  although 
it  may  cause  the  sale  of  large  estates  it  will  not  cause 
the  withdrawal  of  capital,  for  capital  has  not  lieen 
called  upon  to  pay  increased  taxation.  Whether  or 
not  New  Zealand  has  solved  the  difficult  problem  <>? 
direct  taxation,  he  says,  remains  to  be  seen. 

THE  RISE  OF  A NEW  METROPOLIS. 

THE  Century  for  June  gives  its  first  pages  to  an 
article  by  Dr.  Albert  Shaw  on  Budajiest,  the 
fourth  in  the  series  of  papers  on  the  great  municipali- 
ties of  the  world  he  has  prepared  for  that  pre-eminent 
magazine. 

The  growth  of  Budapest  during  the  last  quarter  of 
a century  has  been  marvelous.  As  the  subtitle  of 
the  article  imports,  it  is  decidedly  the  •*  Rise  of  a 
New  Metropolis,"  of  which  Dr.  Sliaw  says  : *•  When 
Kossuth  found  refuge  in  America  forty  years  ago, 
after  Hungary’s  tragical  struggle  for  independence, 
the  sister  towns  of  Bnda  and  Pest,  lying  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  Danube,  together  had  hardly  more  than 
a hundred  thousand  people.  The  consolidated  munici- 
pality has  now  a population  of  fully  half  a million. 
But  remarkable  as  ia  the  increase  of  population  it 
seems  to  me  far  less  remarkable  than  the  physical  and 
architectural  transformations  that  have  accompanied 
the  town’s  growth  in  numbers.  Budapest  is  not 
merely  three  or  four  times  as  populous  as  it  was  in 
the  middle  of  the  enrrent  century,  but  it  lias  blos- 
somed out  of  primitive  and  forlorn  conditions  into 
the  hill  magnificence  of  a splendidly  appointed  mod- 
em metroiiolis.  Rapidly  developing  cities  usually 
liave  the  misfortune  to  grow  wrongly,  through  lack 
of  foresight  and  wise  regulations  on  the  part  of  the 
governing  authorities.  Budapest  has  not  wholly 
escaped  : hut  it  would  be  hard  to  find  another  large 
town  whose  development  has  been  kept  so  well  in 
hand  by  the  authorities,  and  lias  been  so  symmetrical 
and  scientific  from  the  iwint  of  view  of  approved 
city-making." 

A large  part  of  this  growth  has  come  since  It1®*, 
when  Hungary  was  given  practically  its  own  liberal 
government,  and  was  merged  with  Austria  only  by 
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the  fact  that  the  Austrian  Emperor  was  also  King  of 
Hungary.  This  arrangement,  consummated  through 
the  efforts  of  the  Hungarian  patriot,  Francis  DeAk, 
freed  Budapest  from  the  dwarfing  superiority  of 
Vienna,  and  her  dignity  and  progress  were  further 
added  to  by  the  Emperor's  care  to  make  a home  of 
his  kingdom  to  nearly  the  same  degree  as  his  empire. 
Vienna,  too,  Dr.  Shaw  points  out,  has  rivals  in  Bo- 
hemian Prague  and  in  Polish  Cracow,  while  Budapest 
is  alone  in  the  pride  and  affection  of  seventeen  mill- 
ion Hungarians.  This  political  encouragement  has 
been  supplemented  by  the  commercial  progress  of  the 
country.  The  grain  fields  make  the  country  Hit,  on 
a summer  trip,  like  our  own  Illinois  or  Iowa,  while 
the  railroads — which,  under  state  control,  have  well 
succeeded  in  making  farm  and  market  meet — all 
center  in  Budapest.  The  city  is  world-famous  for 
the  making  of  flour,  an  industry  which  certain  Hun- 
garian inventors  revolutionized.  Indeed,  many  of  the 
methods  now  used  by  our  Northwestern  millers  were 
borrowed  from  Hungary. 


MONTANA  AND  IRRIGATION. 

IN  the  June  Harper's , Hr.  Julian  Ralph  continues 
his  studies  of  the  great  Northwestern  States, 
and  this  time  it  is  Montana,  which  he  describes 
under  the  alluring  title  of  “ The  Treasure  State.” 
What  has  made  Montana  worthy  of  that  title  is  the 
abnormal  individual  prosperity  won  from  her  mining 
camps  and  grazing  grounds.  But  there  is  rapidly 
coming  to  the  fore  a new  source  of  wealth,  which 
will  dwarf  cattle-raising  and  gold-hunting.  This  is 
water.  There  is  a magnificent  agricultural  future 
before  the  State,  absolutely  dependent  on  the  irrigat- 
ing ditch. 

The  important  point  at  present  is  that  bands  of 
enterprising  capitalists  are  busily  engaged  in  appro- 
priating water  rights,  a proceeding  which  if  unob- 
structed will  inevitably  found  an  hereditary  class  of 
“ water-barons  " even  more  magnificent  than  cattle- 
kings,  mining-princes  and  railway-nabobe,  and  vastly 
more  long-lived. 

The  question  ia  whether  the  State  should  not  take 
charge  of  the  reclaiming  and  irrigating  of  these  great 
expanses  of  territory.  In  the  wild  and  heartless 
scramble  at  present  going  on,  there  are  individnal 
men  who  are  acquiring  veritable  dukedoms,  if  not 
principalities,  which  will  enable  them  and  their  heirs 
for  generations  to  mulct  too  small  fanners  who  will 
1*  subject  to  them.  Mr.  Ralph  argues  for  the  State- 
control  system. 

The  gigantic  import  of  the  irrigation  problem  to 
the  development  of  the  “ Greater  America"  is 
rapidly  coming  to  light.  It  has  even  crept  into 
literature  in  the  new  serial  begun  by  Mary  Hallock 
Foote  in  the  Century.  In  view  of  which  it  may  be 
interesting  to  hear  Mr.  Ralph's  account  of  how  water 
is  “ corraled " and  appropriated  by  the  thrifty 
Westerner. 

" As  it  is,  water  rights  can  be  taken  only  by  thoee 
individuals  who  mean  to  and  do  utilize  them  for  the 


public.  Such  a person,  or  such  persons,  can  file  a 
claim  for  a water  right  at  the  district  United  States 
Land-office,  but  must  improve  such  rights  within  a 
reasonable  time.  These  rights  are  given  in  perpetuity 
to  the  owners,  their  heirs,  assigns,  etc.,  forover.  They 
tap  a stream  of  any  part  or  all  of  its  water  if  they  want 
to,  and  run  their  ditch  through  what  land  they  please, 
having  the  right  to  go  through  the  land  of  a non- 
purchaser to  reach  that  of  a purchaser.  Then  they 
sell  the  water  at  so  much  per  acre  per  year.  The 
rentals  vary  between  60  cents  and  #1.50  an  acre. 
Each  farmer  taps  the  ditch  with  lateral  canals,  gates 
being  put  in  to  divert  the  water  into  the  side  ditches. 
A farmer  may  also  lay  pipe  from  the  ditch  and  carry 
water  to  his  house  and  farm  buildings,  arranging  an 
adequate  and  townlike  system  of  water-works  for 
domestic  and  stable  uses  ; thus,  at  what  should  be  a 
trifling  expense,  the  fanners  on  irrigated  lands  may 
obtain  this  modem  convenience.  An  important  recent 
decision  of  the  courts  is  that  a man  cannot  buy  water 
and  allow  it  to  run  to  waste  in  order  to  deprive  a 
neighbor  of  it 

“ A company  pre-empting  a water  right  takes  it  on  a 
mountain  slope,  tapping  the  stream  high  above  the 
land  to  be  irrigated.  As  a rule,  the  water  is  not 
brought  to  a reservoir.  In  most  instances  on  the  east 
slope  of  the  Rockies  this  cannot  be  done,  but  the 
ditches  start  above  the  basin  land,  not  only  to  get  a 
head  or  impetus  for  the  water,  but  because  in  Mon- 
tana the  streams  are  apt  to  run  in  the  bottoms  of  deep- 
water channels.  It  is  a tempting  business,  because, 
sine*  the  rights  are  eternal,  a company  can  afford  to 
start  even  where  the  first  outlay  is  large  ; indeed,  the 
more  extensive  the  system  and  the  larger  the  ditches 
the  better  the  profits.  The  country  is  certain  to  grow 
to  meet  such  improvements,  and  to  pay  a handsome 
revenue  as  the  years  go  on;  and  in  the  mean  time 
the  ditches  constantly  cement  themselves  and  diminish 
their  waste." 


FROM  THE  LAKES  TO  THE  SEA. 

IN  the  third  paper  of  his  series  on  “ The  Future 
‘ World’s  Highway,’  ” now  appearing  in  the  En- 
gineering Magazine,  Mr.  T.  Graham  Gribble  con- 
siders the  subject  of  waterways  from  the  great  lakes 
to  the  Atlantic.  He  points  out  that  the  key  of  the 
carrying  trade  of  the  lakes  to  the  eastern  seaboard  is 
held  by  Canada  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  natural 
and  most  direct  route  is  by  the  St.  Lnwrence. 
“ Canada  not  only  holds  the  natural  outlet  in  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  but  she  has  almost  a 
straight  two-thousand-mile  run,  and  in  the  total  dis- 
tance only  seventy-two  miles  of  physical  obstruction 
through  which  to  maintain  engineering  works.  In 
contrast  with  this,  a vessel  going  from  Duluth  to 
New  York  over  American  water  would  have  three 
hundred  aud  fifty  miles  of  constant  detentions  via 
the  Erie  canal.”  Mr.  Gribble  estimates  that  it  would 
reqnire  an  outlay  of  about  #250,000,000  to  place  the 
Erie  canal  abreast  of  modern  improvements. 

Should  Canada  carry  out  the  plan  which  has  been 
proposed  of  connecting  Georgian  Bay  with  Lake 
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Ontario  by  a ship  railway  or  silip  canal,  she  would 
have  even  a more  direct  route  from  Duluth  to  the 
sea.  This  route  would  tie  the  best  from  Chicago  as 
well. 

Mr,  dribble  derives  some  consolation  for  the  disad- 
vantage as  compared  to  Canada  which  wo  suffer  in 
respect  to  a waterway  to  the  ocean,  out  of  the  fact 
that  as  our  population  increases  the  need  of  an  outlet 
for  the  products  of  our  industry  will  become  lees  and 


RAPID  TRANSIT. 

AFTER  stating,  last  month,  the  problem  of 
" Rapid  Transit  in  Cities,"  Mr.  Thomas  Curtis 
Clarice  presents  in  the  current  number  of  Scribner’* 
what  he  considers  is  the  solution.  The  different 
methods  of  cable,  electric  and  horse  traction  1 icing 
clearly  dependent  in  their  value  on  the  changing  de- 
mands of  the  particular  locality  which  they  run 
through,  Mr.  Clarke  advocates  that  combination  sys- 
tems be  inaugurated,  especially  in  regard  to  elevation 
of  tracks  and  general  scheme  of  road  bed.  A perfect 
arrangement  for  rapid  transit  should  fill  the  follow- 
ing requirements : 

1.  The  lines  should  run  from  the  business  center  of 
the  city  iu  all  directions  to  the  suburbs,  like  the 
spokes  of  a wheel,  so  far  as  the  physical  features  of 
laud  and  water  will  admit. 

8.  The  lines  should  follow  those  streets  which  are 
already  business  thoroughfares. 

3.  The  system  should  be  one  upon  which  cars  can 
move  with  equal  speed  in  all  parts  of  the  city. 

4.  No  changes  of  cars  should  be  necessary. 

5.  Tbe  system  should  lie  a flexible  one. 

To  attain  these  ends,  this  writer  counsels  as  fol- 
lows : *•  Beginning  in  the  suburbs,  we  should  have 
the  present  electric  or  cable  surface  railways,  where 
there  is  not  sufficient  movement  of  ordinary  vehicles 
to  prevent  a progress  of  nine  to  ten  miles  per  hour  or 
even  more.  As  soon  as  that  jiart  of  the  city  is  reached 
where  a slower  speed  liecomes  necessary  the  cars 
should  ascend  upon  an  elevated  railway  and  run  on  it 
until  either  narrower  streets  or  any  other  reason 
makes  this  kind  of  line  objectionable.  Then  the  line 
should  descend  from  elevated  to  subway  and  pass 
under  that  part  of  the  city  where  an  elevated  line 
would  be  inadmissible.  After  passing  through  this 
the  line  may  rise  again  to  the  elevated  and  again  de- 
scend to  the  street  level.  All  these  changes  would 
not  always  be  necessary.  There  is  no  reason  why 
this  cannot  be  done  by  either  cable  motors  drawing 
trailing  cars  after  them,  or  by  cars  each  carr  ing  its 
own  electric  motor.  Not  only  do  the  smaller  electric 
cars  in  Boston,  but  the  great  double-deck  Pullman 
car,  carrying  thirty  passengers  lielow,  thirty  on  deck, 
ascend  six  per  cent,  grades  with  ease.” 

Applying  this  idea  to  the  specific  cases  of  Boston 
and  Chicago  and  New  York,  its  author  makes  it  fit 
their  requirements  very  smoothly.  Ami  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  troublesome  problem  in  Gotham,  Mr.  Clarke 
nnfolds  quite  an  elaborate  scheme  for  the  alleviation 


of  our  traveling  ills.  He  would  have  the  city  open 
two  new  streets  running  north  and  south  from  the 
Battery  to  the  Boulevard,  one  on  the  eastern  aide  and 
one  on  the  western,  each  to  be  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  aide,  of  which  seventy  feet  should  be  aet  aside 
for  a stone  and  iron  viaduct,  sixty  feet  for  a roadway 
on  one  side  of  it  and  twenty  feet  for  a sidewalk.  “ This 
viaduct  could  carry  two  express  and  two  local  trains, 
with  platforms  between  at  the  stations.  . . . The 

viaduct  should  be  of  solid  masonry  through  the  blocks, 
while  the  streets  should  lie  crossed  by  structures  like 
those  of  Berlin.  The  viaduct  foundations  should  be 
carried  lielow  the  level  of  the  streets,  forming  sub- 
ways in  which  freight  trains  could  run.  Tbe  via- 
duct would  thus  have  a series  of  fire-proof  storage 
warehouses,  artificially  cooled  if  required.  They 
would  be  all  connected  by  rail  with  the  New  York 
Central  and  other  railways.” 

Of  course  the  cost  of  such  an  immense  undertaking 
is  the  first  objection  which  strikes  the  reader,  and 
Mr.  Clarke  goes  into  considerable  detail  to  show  this 
would  not  be  insuperable.  His  plan  would  be  to  rent 
the  seventy  feet  of  roadway  to  a private  company, 
who  should  build  the  viaduct  and  pay  taxes  on  the 
whole  property.  

OUR  TENEMENT  PEOPLE. 

SCRIBNER'S  has  been  fortunate  so  far  in  its  series 
of  articles  on  the  poor  in  the  great  cities,  and  this 
month  brings  another  good  paper  from  William  T. 
Elsing,  a city  missionary,  who  discusses  “ Life  in  New 
York  Tenement  Houses.”  He  speaks  from  the  full- 
ness of  nine  years'  active  experience,  and  his  words 
have  a common-sense  ring,  especially  in  his  refusal 
to  be  tempted  toward  the  sensational  side  of  the  sub- 
ject. He  shows  that  there  is  light  and  shade  in  tene- 
ment life,  that  there  are  cozy,  happy,  clean,  virtuous 
homes  iu  the  great  crowded  houses,  and  that  some  of 
these  latter,  especially  those  recently  built,  are  very 
deccut,  comfor  able  structures.  But  when  all  this  is 
admitted  there  remains  the  shade,  and  very  black  it 
is  at  some  points.  Mr.  Elsing  gives  some  amusing 
jiersonal  anecdotes  which  furnish  incisive  reasons  for 
the  existence  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  and 
its  like,  renewed  evidence,  if  any  be  needed,  that 
charity  without  careful  discrimination  is  positively  a 
sin. 

What  some  people  may  not  have  appreciated  is  the 
extent  to  which  the  poor  of  the  tenement  districts 
help  each  other. 

“ I have  never  related,”  Mr,  Elsing  bears  witness, 
“a  peculiarly  distressing  ca-e  of  poverty  to  a poor 
person  but  that  there  was  a ready  response,  and  out  of 
their  own  poverty  the  poor  have  ministered  to  those 
who  were  in  need  of  relief.  The  children  of  our  City 
Mission  School,  who  come  from  the  tenement  houses, 
contributed,  last  Thanksgiving  Day,  $80  for  the  poor 
in  our  immediate  neighborhood.  A club  of  fifty 
small  boys  and  girls  saved  their  pennies  and  bought 
thirty-five  Thanksgiving  dinners  for  the  poor,”  and 
other  simple  annals  of  this  home-charity  are  not 
withont  their  eloquence. 
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The  latte*  part  of  Mr.  Elsing's  paper  is  taken  np 
N*ith  elaborating  eight  general  ways  in  which  he 
believes  the  poor  of  New  York  can  beet  be  helped. 

1.  Something  should  lie  done  to  relieve  the  really 
awful  heat  and  discomfort  of  the  tenements  during 
the  hot  months.  Improved  houses  can  only  partially 
accomplish  this,  and  the  writer  longs  for  a rapid- 
transit  system  which  will  enable  the  workingman  to 
lake  his  children  to  the  green  fields  at  a practicable 
cost  and  within  reasonable  limits  of  time. 

2.  The  small  parks  of  the  city,  and  places  along  the 
East  side  which  could  be  made  into  them,  should  be 
prepared  and  thrown  open  to  the  poor. 

8.  The  crusade  against  the  more  dismal  tenement 
structures  should  be  urged  forward,  and  the  “ pesti- 
lential rat-holes  ” which  still  remain  should  be  con- 
demned. Mr.  Elsing  points  Out  that  it  is  often  im- 
possible for  a poor  woman  to  obtain  lodgings  in  the 
better  establishments  because  she  has  a number  of 
children,  and.  of  course,  she  is  the  very  person  who 
needs  most  the  improved  sanitary  conditions. 

4.  The  ptxrr  man  must  be  given  a healthy  substi- 
tute for  the  saloon.  The  Cooper  Union  and  the 
Young  Men’s  Institute  go  a certain  distance  toward 
filling  this  need,  but  they  are  entirely  inadequate  for 
the  multitude  who  need  them. 

5.  The  tenement  district  young  men  and  hoys 
should  be  given  a place  where  they  can  bathe.  It  is 
easy  to  believe  Mr.  Elsing’s  assurances  that  these 
dirty  young  comer  loafers  would  take  to  a swim- 
ming-pool like  the  proverbial  dnek  to  water,  and  that 
in  hot  weather  the  saloon  would  be  deserted  for  the 
new  attraction. 

6.  A practical  and  for-sighted  reform  would  be  to 
establish  reputable  and  honest  loan  associations  for 
the  poor.  “ It  is  not  a question  of  pawnshops  or  no 
pawnshops ; ” it  is  a question  of  whether  the  poverty- 
stricken  man  or  woman  shall  be  fleeced  out  of  their 
small  remaining  belongings  by  the  heartless  and 
amazingly  dishonest  establishments  now  existing,  or 
whether  they  may  be  enabled  to  tide  over  an  espe- 
cially hard  period  and  have  a fair  chance  to  redeem 
their  property  at  a rate  of  interest  which  is  not 
incredibly  usurious. 

7.  Trained  nurses  should  be  furnished  to  the  sick 
of  the  tenement  districts.  Those  who  are  now  work- 
ing have  done  an  exceeding  amount  of  good  in  allevi- 
ating the  condition  of  the  most  unfortunate  of  the 
poorer  sort. 

And  finally  Mr.  Elsing  calls  for  hearty  co-operation 
among  men  in  this  work,  which  should  be  on  our 
conscience.  “When  all  good  men  shall  work 
together  on  the  broadest  lines  of  social  reform,  great 
and  beneficent  changes  will  be  brought  about,  and 
New  York  will  continue  to  be  a great,  happy,  and 
prosperous  city.” 

Reviewing  in  the  Magazine  of  American  History 
for  May  the  evidence  upon  which  the  claims  of  the 
Norsemen  to  the  discovery  of  America  are  based,  Mr. 
B.  H.  Du  Bois  concludes  that  while  it  is  not  improb- 
able that  they  sailed  south  along  the  coast  of  America 
as  early  as  the  eleventh  century,  it  cannot  he  proved. 


EDUCATION  AND  THE  NEGRO. 

F'lRST  place  in  the  Atlantic  tor  June  is  given  to 
an  article  by  Wr.  T.  Harris  on  “ The  Education 
of  the  Negro.”  He  begins  by  discussing  the  question 
on  its  ultimate  philosophical  basis  and  comes  to  the 
firm  conclusion  that  religion  is  the  key  to  the  prob- 
lem, that  only  Christianity,  aided  by  intellectual  and 
indnstrial  education,  can  bring  about  a solution  of 
the  negro  difficulty. 

“ Here,"  says  Mr.  Harris,  “ is  the  chief  problem  of 
the  negro  of  the  Sonth.  It  is  to  retain  the  elevation 
acquired  during  the  long  generations  of  domestic 
slavery,  and  to  superimpose  on  it  the  sense  of  personal 
responsibility,  moral  dignity,  and  self-respect  which 
belongs  to  the  conscious  ideal  of  the  white  race. 
Those  acquainted  with  the  free  negro  of  the  South, 
especially  with  the  specimens  at  school  and  college, 
know  that  he  is  as  capable  of  this  higher  form  of 
civilization  as  in  slavery  be  was  capable  of  faithful 
attachment  to  his  master, 

“The  first  step  towafd  this  higher  stago  which 
will  make  the  negro  a valued  citizen  is  intellectual 
education,  and  the  second  is  industrial  education. 
By  the  expression  * industrial  education ' I do  not 
refer  so  much  to  training  in  habits  of  industry,  for 
he  has  had  this  discipline  for  two  hundred  years,  but 
to  school  instruction  in  arts  and  trades  os  applica- 
tions of  scientific  principles.  Nor  do  I refer  even  to 
manual  and  scientific  training,  valuable  as  it  is,  so 
much  as  to  that  fundamental  training  in  thrift  which 
is  so  essential  to  the  progress  of  industry.  The  negro 
must  teach  himself  to  become  a capitalist.  There 
are  two  stages  to  this : First,  that  of  hoarding ; 
second,  that  of  profitable  investment.  The  first  stago 
of  thrift  may  be  stimulated  by  adopting  the  postal 
savings  derice.  If  it  be  true,  as  it  is  plausibly 
asserted,  that  the  so-called  poor  white  of  the  South  is 
less  thrifty  tlian  the  negro,  such  adoption  by  our 
government  of  the  postal  savings  institution  would 
be  a blessing  to  both  races.  \Ye  know,  indeed,  that 
the  poor  white  in  tho  North  is  chiefly  in  need  of  the 
thrift  that  has  a habit  of  hoarding,  that  is,  the  habit 
of  saving  something  from  his  weekly  pittance,  no 
matter  how  small." 

Mr.  Harris  traces  the  change,  so  large  a tendency, 
from  rural  to  urban  life  and  the  accession  of  individ- 
ual responsibility  it  brings ; as  also  the  loss  of  the 
master's  counsel  and,  to  a large  extent,  companion- 
ship. He  finds  the  antidotes  to  evils  attendant  on 
these  changes  in  school  education,  “ provided  it  is 
inclusive  enough  to  furnish  industrial  and  moral  as 
well  as  intellectual  training.” 

Mr.  Harris  proceeds  to  discuss  the  school  for  the 
negro  as  it  actually  exists  in  the  South  and  the 
various  more  important  funds  and  endowments  with 
which  philanthropists  have  attempted  to  further  this 
work  of  such  vital  importance. 

He  concludes : “ With  the  colored  people  all  educated 
in  schools  and  become  a reading  people  interested  in  the 
daily  newspaper ; with  all  forms  of  industrial  train- 
ing accessible  to  them,  and  the  opportunity  so  im- 
proved that  every  form  of  mechanical  and  roanufact- 
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tiring  skill  ha*  it*  quota  of  colored  working  men  anil 
women  ; with  a colored  ministry  educated  in  a Chris- 
tian theology  interpreted  in  the  missionary  spirit,  and 
finding  its  auxiliaries  in  modem  science  and  modem 
literature ; with  these  educational  essentials  the  negro 
problem  for  the  South  will  be  solved  without  recourse 
to  violent  measures  of  any  kind,  whether  migration, 
or  disfranchisement,  or  ostracism.” 

THE  TRAINING  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

MF.  DELTOTTR  contributes  to  the  Revue  dee 
. finer  Monde*  for  May  1 an  article  on  the 
National  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes  at  Paris.  Orig- 
inally founded  by  the  AbbA  de  1'EpAe,  it  has  gradu- 
ally abandoned  his  method  of  signs  (which  was  found 
to  labor  under  many  disadvantages)  for  that  of  lip- 
reading.  That  the  AbbA  himself  looked  forward  to 
this  result  is  shown  by  his  own  words:  “ The  deaf- 
mutes  will  never  Is?  truly  restored  to  human  society 
till  the  day  when  they  have  learnt  to  express  them- 
selves in  words  and  read  frpm  the  lips  of  others."  It 
is  also  true  that  the  oral  method  was  known  to  his 
contemporary,  Rodrigues  Pereire,  who  was  entirely 
successful  in  applying  it.  He  refused,  however, 
to  communicate  the  secret  unless  well  paid  for  it. 
Moreover,  the  method  requires  a large  amount  of 
individual  attention,  and  the  AbbA  de  1'EpAe’s  lim- 
ited resources  would  not  have  allowed  him  to  engage 
a sufficiently  large  staff  of  masters  for  the  seventy- 
five  boys  with  whom  he  begun.  In  1880  oral  teaching 
w as  introduced  in  the  Paris  institution  and  gradually 
extended,  and  when,  in  1887,  the  last  of  the  pupils 
trained  on  the  old  system  had  left,  the  manual  signs 
were  entirely  abandoned. 

At  present,  boys  are  admitted  between  the  ages  of 
nine  and  twelve,  and  no  student  can  remain  after 
twenty-one.  Recent  authorities  have  seen  reason  to 
think  that  children  of  six  or  seven  might  with  advan- 
tage begin  the  exercises  for  producing  the  voice  and 
learning  how  to  form  sounds.  M.  Javal.  the  director, 
is  therefore  dcsirons  of  starting  an  " infant  division 
but  as  it  would  consist  of  children  too  young  to  enter 
the  college  a*  boarders,  it  will  be  necessary  to  arrange 
daily  classes  and  a system  of  supervision  at  home. 
After  the  age  of  twelve,  or  ut  most  thirteen,  it  is  use- 
less for  pupils  to  begin — the  vocal  nnd  respiratory  or- 
gans being  no  longer  flexible  enough  to  execute  new 
movements.  Children  whose  general  health  is  not 
good,  or  whoso  sight  is  defective,  or  who  are  mentally 
deficient,  are  not  admitted.  The  sight  is  esjiecially 
important,  as  so  much  of  the  teaching  depends  on  it. 
Moreover,  the  pupil  is  only  finally  accepted  after  a 
trial  course  of  instruction  has  tested  his  ability  to 
profit  by  the  instruction  he  receives.  The  least  capa- 
ble pupils — in  practice,  aliout  a fourth  of  the  whole 
numlier— are  placed  in  classes  of  their  own,  and  re- 
ceive special  attention. 

The  course  is  divided  into  two  periods.  In  the 
first  - extending  over  four  years — the  pupils  learn  how 
to  speak  and  understand.  The  second  embraces  the 
ordinary  branches  of  instruction  in  elementary 
schools.  Besides  the  latter,  five  hours  per  day  are 


devoted  to  learning  one  of  the  following  trades: 
Wood-carving,  printing,  lithography,  carpentering, 
shoemaking,  gardening.  The  elementary  pupils,  who 
can  spare  less  time  from  their  headwork,  are  prepare! 
for  this  branch  by  what  are  called  manual  exercises 
for  about  an  hour  every  day — Frcebel's  games  during 
the  first  year,  followed  by  modeling  andtSloyd,  which 
teach  them  to  handle  tools. 

Arithmetic,  elementary  geometry,  geography,  and 
the  history  of  France,  are  taught  after  a skillfully 
graduated  plan.  The  pupils  receive  information— 
which  comes  to  most  people  naturally,  in  the  coutsb 
of  practical  life,  but  without  which  they  would  he 
helpless — on  such  subjects  as  money,  contracts, 
wages,  crime  and  its  penalties,  the  law  of  master  and 
servant. 

Religious  instruction  has,  of  course,  always  been  a 
most  difficult  point.  Some  have  thought  oral  teaching 
on  this  subject  less  likely  to  be  successful  than  that 
of  signs.  But  the  latter,  says  the  AbbA  Tarra.  a great 
authority  on  the  subject,  are  open  to  the  serious  dan- 
ger of  materializing  the  ideas  intended  to  be  given. 
He  could  begin  by  pronouncing  the  word  Dieu.  and 
then  trying  to  connect  it,  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil, 
with  the  Unseen— with  the  ideas  of  Omnipotence,  of 
creation,  of  Divine  goodness  and  justice,  as  revealed 
in  the  beauty  and  terror  of  Nature.  “ At  the  sight 
of  Nature— of  a flower — of  the  clear  or  starry  sky,  or 
when  the  pupil  is  attentive  and  obedient,  he  says  to 
him  for  example,  1 God — good  ; God — well  pleased  ; 
God  blesses.*  During  a thunderstorm,  or  when  some 
fault  is  committed,  he  repeat*  to  him,  ‘ God — power- 
ful ; God— great ; God  sees — God  punishes.’  By 
these  words  he  succeeds  in  awakening  in  the  child’s 
mind  that  sense  of  Divinity  which  underlies  the  coo- 
science.  As  he  develops  all  opportunities  are  seised 
for  developing  this  rudimentary  instruction.  It  is 
usually  about  their  third  or  fourth  year,  when  they 
have  begun  to  master  the  idea  of  objects  and  the  arti- 
ficers who  have  made  them  that  religious  ideas  make 
most  progress  in  their  hearts  and  minds.  The  effort 
is  then  made  to  arouse  their  curiosity  and  induce 
them  to  ask,  ‘Who  made  plant*  and  animals?— the 
sky  and  the  earth  ? — the  first  man  V ’ ” 

Starting  from  the  elementary  notions  imparted  in 
answer  to  these  questions,  the  AbbA  Farrer  (in  his 
book,  to  which  M.  Delpont  refers  his  readers  for 
further  detail)  sketchee  out  a course  of  teaching  lead- 
ing up  to  definite  Christian  doctrine,  and  its  applica- 
tion to  morality. 

The  whole  course  extends  over  eight  years,  but 
those  who  have  completed  it  at  eighteen  or  nineteen 
may,  if  desired,  remain  at  the  school  till  they  are 
twenty-one.  but  in  no  case  beyond  that  age.  Most  of 
those  who  left  it  have  been  found  fully  capable  of  earn- 
ing any  honorable  livelihood  : some  have  even  liecome 
craftsmen  of  marked  ability.  Some  of  the  deaf- 
mute  printers  are  employed  by  the  great  Paris  firms, 
and  even  in  the  Imprimerie  Nationale,  where  situa- 
tions can  only  lie  obtained  by  means  of  a competitive 
examination.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  printing 
establishment  of  MM.  Firmin  and  Didpot  at  Mesnil- 
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sur-l'EstAn  (Euro)  employs  none- but  women,  nil  of 
whom  are  former  pupils  of  the  Deaf-Mute  (Girls’) 
School  at  Bordeaux.  The  excellence  of  MM.  Firmin 
and  Didpot's  typography  is  well  know). 

Among  the  lithographers  trained  at  the  institution 
there  have  been  some  genuine  artists,  and  some  of 
the  wood-carvers,  on  leaving,  have  continued  their 
studies,  and  joined  classes  for  decorative  art.  The 
teaching  of  drawing,  also,  has  been  very  successful. 

An  instance  of  the  successful  training  of  the  Insti- 
tution is  given  in  the  case  of  a young  man,  a former 
Xmpil,  who  in  1887  claimed  exemption  from  tho  con- 
scription on  the  ground  of  a defect  which  no  one  had 
noticed  till  he  himself  informed  the  president  of  the 
Revision  Committee  tluit  he  was  deaf  and  dumb. 


POLICY  OF  THE  STANFORD  UNIVERSITY. 

PRESIDENT  DAVTD  S.  JORDAN  unfolds,  in 
the  Juno  Educational  Review,  the  principles 
which  shall  guide  the  Lelnnd  Stanford,  Jr.,  Univer- 
rity  in  its  course  of  instruction.  The  first  words  he 
has  to  say  on  tho  educational  policy  of  his  charge  are 
a declaration  of  independence  as  far  as  opposing  clas- 
sical and  scientific  schools  are  concerned.  “ It  is  not 
intended  to  lay  any  stress  whatever  upon  one  group 
of  subjects  that  is  not  laid  on  any  or  all  others  which 
ore  recognized  as  part  of  the  scope  of  the  univer- 
sity. No  study  will  be  favored  because  of  its  sup- 
posed practical  usefulness,  and  no  study  will  be 
favored  because  of  its  traditional  relation  to  the  cur- 
riculum. That  is,  each  subject  will  have  whatever 
place  it  is  able  to  make  for  itself,  and  there  will  be 
no  recognition  of  superiority  on  the  part  of  the 
studentof  the  ancient  classics  over  the  student  in  the 
technical  schools,  or  over  the  student  who  may  devote 
himself  to  studies  in  modem  literature,  pure  science, 
or  political  and  social  affairs.” 

The  entrance  examinations  admit  to  all  courses  of 
study  alike,  and  these  courses  are  elective,  though 
subjected  to  the  single  check  provision  “ that  the 
rtudent  is  required  to  select  the  work  in  general  of 
some  one  professor  as  major  subject  or  specialty,  and 
to  pursue  this  subject  or  line  of  subjects  as  far  as  the 
professor  in  charge  may  deem  it  wiso  or  expedient.” 
The  course  has  been  largely  modeled  on  that  obtain- 
ing at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  The  four  years 
of  work  lead,  uniformly  in  all  departments,  to  the 
degree  of  A.  B. 

“ In  the  arrangement  of  the  courses  of  study  two 
ideas  are  prominent — first,  that  every  student  who 
shall  complete  a course  in  the  university  must  be 
thoroughly  trained  in  some  line  of  work.  His  educa- 
tion must  have  as  a central  axis  an  accurate  and  full 
knowledge  of  something.  The  second  is  that  the  de- 
gree to  lie  received  is  wholly  a subordinate  matter, 
and  that  no  student  Bhonld  be  compelled  to  turn  out 
of  his  way  in  order  to  secure  it.  In  other  words,  no 
work  in  itself  unprofitable  to  the  individual  should 
be  required  of  him  in  order  that  he  may  secure  a 
degree.” 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  POLICY  OF  ARCHBISHOP 
IRELAND. 

THOMAS  O'GORMAN,  President  of  the  Catholic 
University  of  America,  explains  in  the  Edueti- 
tional  Review  for  May  what  Archbishop  Ireland  is 
driving  at  in  the  Faribault  system.  He  says  that 
there  are  2,200,000  Catholic  children  in  the  States, 
and  that  there  are  only  Catholic  schools  for  725,000. 
So  Archbishop  Ireland  “wants  to  bring  somehow 
under  religious  instruction  that  one  million  and  a 
half  of  Catholic  children,  or  rather  the  proportion  of 
them  in  his  own  diocese,  who  are  receiving  their 
education  in  the  public  schools,  and  who  now  never, 
perhaps  even  on  Sunday,  come  in  contact  with  the 
catechism  and  the  Catholic  priest.  He  aims  to  bring 
them  for  one-half  hour  daily,  or  occasionally  in  the 
week,  under  religious  instruction  outside  of  school 
hours,  if  he  cannot  within  school  hours.  Moreover, 
he  aims  at  relieving  his  Catholic  people  from  the 
burden  of  building  and  maintaining  schools.  He 
sees  that  after  fifty  years  of  heroic  effort,  of  sacrifices 
strained  to  the  point  almost  of  the  unbearable,  the 
result  is  comparatively  small  in  view  of  what  remains 
to  be  done.” 

The  article  also  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 
compromises  which  have  been  effected  between  the 
Catholics  and  the  State  schools  of  Georgia  and  else- 
where. 

An  Australian’s  View  of  Divorce. — Mr.  John 
Lothian  Robson,  writing  in  the  Sydney  Quarterly  for 
March,  astonishes  his  readers  by  declaring  that  the 
only  way  out  of  the  difficulties  of  divorce  is  by  revert- 
ing to  the  Mosaic  code  of  stoning  the  adulterer  to 
death.  Mr.  Robson  says  : “ Divorce  we  shall  dis- 

miss with  a word.  After  long  and  grave  deliberation 
we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  law  of  Moses 
in  this  particular  is  the  true  solution  of  the  difficulty  ; 
that  death  should  be  the  portion  of  the  unfaithful, 
whether  male  or  female.  The  crime  is  high  treason 
against  the  State  in  its  most  pernicious  form  ; it  there- 
fore merits  the  heaviest  penalty.  Divore,  with  re- 
marriage, is  confusion  endlessly  confounded  ; divorce, 
without  remarriage,  is  a burden  heavier  than  ordi- 
nary mankind  (ran  endure ; the  death  of  the  guilty 
clears  the  ground  and  leaves  .all  fresh  and  square. 
And  even  to  the  guilty  parties  themselves  their  doom 
ought  not  to  appear  utterly  deplorable ; we  live  not 
for  ourselves,  but  for  humnnity,  nnd  death,  at  a moat 
uncertain  future,  is  certain  to  us  all.  If  we  can  do 
nothing  for  the  good  of  our  race,  but  delete  ourselves 
and  our  vices  from  the  face  of  creation,  we  ought  not 
to  be  unwilling  to  die.” 

Thebe  is  a very  appreciative  article  upon  Prof. 
Drummond  in  the  Homiletic  Review  for  May.  It  is 
written  by  the  Rev.  D.  Sutherland.  Charlottetown, 
Prince  Edward's  Island,  and  is  entitled,  “A  Prophet 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century.”  He  says  Prof.  Drum- 
mond is  a unique  figure  in  religions  circles,  one  of 
the  most  daring  thinkers  and  brilliant  preachers  of 
the  day. 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR  SOCIETY. 

"T  ’HE  A'eic  England  Magazine  for  July  presents  a 
JL  little  symposium  on  the  origin  and  work  of  the 
Christian  Endeavor  Society,  which  symposium  has 
tome  timeliness  in  view  of  the  tremendous  conven- 
tion of  Endeavorers  to  be  held  this  summer  in  New 
York. 

Most  appropriately,  tho  discussion  begins  with  a 
short  paper  from  the  Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark,  who, 
eleven  years  ago,  planted,  under  the  auspices  of  his 
Portland.  Me.,  pastorate,  the  first  small  seeds  of  this 
now  world-wide  religious  movement.  Since  1881  the 
society  has  waxed  great,  boasting  to-day  of  more  than 
a million  members — a statement  which  will  be  a mat- 
ter of  wonder  to  tho  world  at  large,  so  quietly  and 
unobtrusively  has  the  work  nnd  propagandizing  been 
done. 

“ Like  many  other  tilings,”  says  its  founder,  “ it  was 
bom  of  that  prolific  mother  Necessity.  The  whole 
theory  of  the  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  is  that 
the  young  Christian  must  be  trained  into  strong 
Christian  manhood.  It  is  the  idea,  in  other  words, 
of  the  industrial  training  school,  which  teaches  ap- 
prentices how  to  work  by  working,  how  to  use  tools 
by  using  them,  how  to  exercise  hand  and  foot  and 
eye  and  brain,  in  order  that  hand  and  foot  and  eye 
and  brain  may  become  expert  in  life's  vocation.” 

The  work  of  the  society  toward  ita  object — “to 
promote  an  earnest  Christian  life  among  its  members, 
to  increase  their  mutual  acquaintance  and  to  make 
them  more  useful  in  the  service  of  God” — is  attained 
by  working  in  committees.  There  is  a prayer-meet- 
ing committee,  a social  committee,  Sunday  school, 
missionary,  temperance  committees,  flower  commit- 
tees and  music  committees,  for  active  work  in  the 
fields  implied  by  their  names. 

Its  Marvelous  Growth. 

Amos  R.  Wells  talks  of  the  vast  growth  of  the 
“Now  Religious  Force,"  and  of  its  officers  and  meet- 
ings. He  announces  that  twenty  thousand  delegates 
will  meet  in  the  Madison  Square  Garden  this  summer, 
delegates  from  Africa  and  India,  from  Turkey  and 
Australia,  from  Brazil  and  Alaska  and  the  islands  of 
the  Pacific.  “We  may  exiiect  to  see  among  those 
twenty  thousand  yornlg  people  at  New  York,  not  only 
delegates  from  every  State  and  territory  in  tho  Union, 
every  province  of  Canada,  nearly  all  the  missionary 
lauds,  from  thirty  denominations,  from  all  races,  but 
also  from  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men.  There 
are  Endeavor  societies  among  the  Indians.  There  is 
the  beginning  of  a traveler’s  branch,  for  commercial 
travelers.  There  are  societies  in  prison,  although 
these  members,  however  willing  they  may  be,  will 
hardly  attend  the  convention.  There  are  sailors'  socie- 
ties, one  with  three  captains  among  its  officers.  There 
are  Endeavor  societies  among  the  soldiers  in  harracks. 
Christian  Endeavor  has  its  army  and  navy.  The 
movement  has  a foothold  among  railroad  men.  sec- 
tion hands,  station  agents,  telegraph  operators.  In 
some  regions  it  cares  for  the  qnarrymen.  Led  by 


Rev.  S.  E.  Young,  of  New  Jersey.  Endenvorere  are 
doing  mnch  to  establish  religions  services  for  the  iso- 
lated men  of  the  life-saving  stations  along  onr  ten 
thousand  miles  of  coast.  There  will  be  represented 
at  that  convention  also  the  rich,  the  cultured,  the 
scholarly.” 

In  short,  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society  seems  to 
be  assuming  the  proportions  and  enthusiasm  of  a Sal- 
vation Army,  with  the  “ Cory bantic"  qualities  elimi- 
nated. The  symposium  ends  with  a short  pajier  by 
John  Willis  Baer  on  “The  Outlook  and  the  Opportu- 
nity,” in  which  he  shows  what  large  tendencies  the 
society  may  help  to  strengthen  or  eorabat. 

SOME  CHURCH  STATISTICS. 

MR.  HENRY  K.  CARROLL,  religious  editor  of 
the  New  York  Independent,  presents,  in  the 
June  Forum,  some  interesting  figures  regarding  the 
churches  of  the  United  States.  His  statistics  are  based 
on  the  returns  of  the  census  of  1882.  The  total  num- 
ber of  communicants  of  all  denominations  for  1890  » 
given  as  12,487,882,  a gain  of  28.21  per  cent  over  that 
in  1880. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  heads  the  list  with 
6,280,041  communicants;  then  come  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  with  2,229.281.  the  four  principal 
Presbyterian  churches  with  1,227,287,  the  Dutch  mid 
German  Reformed  with  296,988,  the  Lutheran  with 
1,199,314,  the  Congregational  Church  with  512,771 
and  the  Jewish  with  180.496.  The  census  statistics  rf 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  and  Baptist  bodies  have  act 
yet  been  published. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  communicants  of 
the  various  denominations  during  the  ten  years  1880- 
90  is  given  as  follows : Catholic,  15.48  per  cent. — this 
percentage  is  perhaps  too  low,  the  figures  for  1880 
having  been  without  doubt  placed  too  high;  Method- 
ist Episcopal,  80  per  cent.;  Presbyterian, 89  percent.; 
Dutch  and  German  Reformed,  22  percent.;  Lutheran, 
88  per  cent.;  Congregational,  88  per  cent.,  and  Jew- 
ish, 160  per  cent. 

“One  of  the  most  striking  results  of  tho  census 
will  be  its  revelations  concerning  the  valne  of  the 
property  held  for  the  use  of  worshippers.  Returns 
are  made  of  the  value  of  edifices,  their  furniture, 
and  the  lots  on  which  they  stand.  Fur  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  which  has  10,221  organizations,  or 
churches,  chapels  and  stations,  the  valne  of  church 
property  is  given  at  $118,881,316.  The  various  Lu- 
theran bodies,  with  8,427  organizations,  have  $3,218,- 
234  thus  invested;  the  three  Reformed  churches— 
Dutch,  German  and  Christian — $18,744 ; the  two 
bodies  of  Jews,  $9,754,275;  the  four  branches  of 
Friends,  $4,451,884;  and  the  various  Presbyterian 
liodies  nearly  $95,000,000.  The  returns  for  alxrat  a 
hundred  denominations,  with  some  of  the  largest  not 
included,  make  the  enormous  aggregate  of  $468,000,- 
(KM),  representing  about  88,000  organizations  or  congre- 
gations. a considerable  portion  of  which  worship  in 
halls,  school-houses,  or  private  houses." 
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CAREY  THE  COBBLER. 

DR.  BLAIKIE  in  the  Sunday  Magazine.  (London) 
for  June,  and  Dr.  George  Smith,  in  the 
Missionary  Renietr  for  both  May  and  June,  publish 
articles  on  William  Carey,  the  pioneer  of  missions, 
the  centenary  of  the  beginning  of  whose  apostolic 
work  was  celebrated  on  May  26,  by  the  American 
Baptist  Missionary  Union  in  Reunion  at  Philadelphia, 
and  early  in  June  by  a series  of  sermons  at  Kettering, 
Nottingham  and  Leicester,  England. 

Dr.  Blaikie  says:  “ It  was  on  May  31,  1792,  just 
a hundred  years  ago,  that  the  great  enterprise  of 
missions  to  the  heathen  began  life  in  England.”  It 
was  on  that  date  that  William  Carey  addressed  the 
Baptist  ministers  at  Nottingham,  and  succeeded  in 
founding  the  first  English  missionary  society. 

Dr.  Blaikie  gives  a very  entertaining  account  of 
Carey,  whose  character  was  one  of  exceptional  in- 
terest: 

CAREY’S  YOUTH. 

“ From  his  earliest  years  his  thirst  for  knowledge 
was  unbounded,  and  books  were  borrowed  wherever 
he  could  get  them.  Cook’s  Voyages  kindled  a desire 
to  know  as  much  of  the  different  countries  of  the 
world  as  possible,  and  one  of  his  boyish  devices  was 
to  construct  a large  chart,  with  a section  for  every 
country,  on  which  he  wrote  all  the  information  about 
it  he  had  been  able  to  procure.  Out  of  his  Bible  and 
this  chart  of  the  world  sprang  his  missionary  ardor. 
His  Bible  told  him  of  our  Lord's  command,  1 Go  ye 
into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature.’ 

“From  sixteen  to  twenty-eight  (1777  to  1789)  he 
labored  for  a living  with  the  shoemaker’s  awl,  having 
placed  over  his  cottage  door  the  sign-post  (still  pre- 
served), • Second  Hand  Shoes  Bought  or  Sold.’  The 
cobbler's  shed  at  Hackleton  became  ‘ Carey’s  college.' 
It  was  a marvel  how  he  was  able  to  acquire  a knowl- 
edge of  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew,  yet  even  at  tliis 
period  in  his  private  devotions  he  could  study  his 
chapter  in  these  three  languages.  As  for  Greek,  he 
found  a few  words  in  that  language  in  a New  Testa- 
ment commentary,  copied  them  as  he  best  could,  and 
when  he  went  home  to  Purv , showed  them  to  a young 
man  of  education  whom  drink  had  reduced  to  weav- 
ing, and  learned  from  him  the  meaning  of  the  words. 
At  nineteen  he  married,  and  before  he  was  twenty  he 
was  invited  to  minister  to  a small  Baptist  church, 
which  paid  him  £10  per  annum. 

ms  orkat  sermon. 

“ At  last  came  the  meeting  of  ministers  at  Notting- 
ham, in  May,  1792,  on  which  occasion  he  preached  a 
memorable  sermon  from  Isa.  liv.  2,  3.  It  was  the 
sermon  in  which  he  laid  down  the  two  great  maxims 
of  Christian  enterprise  which  have  since  become  class- 
ical : Exjtect  great  things  from  Ood ; attempt  great 
things  for  Ood.  But  after  the  sermon,  the  ministers 
were  leaving  the  meeting,  when  Carey,  seizing  the 
arm  of  his  friend,  Andrew  Fuller,  said  with  an  im- 
ploring look,  ‘ And  are  you,  after  all,  going  again  to 
do  nothing  ? ’ Then  it  was  that  it  waa  resolved  to 


take  steps  to  form  a society,  the  plan  of  which  was  to 
be  submitted  to  the  next  meeting  of  ministers." 

HIS  CAREER.  • 

Carey  himself  went  to  India  with  an  ailing  and  ill- 
tempered  wife,  who  afterward  went  insane,  and  four 
children.  His  work,  however,  belongs  to  history. 
Dr.  Blaikie  says  : “ Carey  has  been  well  described  ns 
‘ preacher,  teacher,  scholar,  scientist,  printer,  planter.’ 
First  and  foremost  he  was  a missionary,  with  that 
thirst  for  souls  which  every  missionary  should  have. 

" Carey  died  June  2,  1834,  in  his  seventy-third  year, 
after  spending  more  than  forty  years  in  India  without 
a single  furlough  or  visit  to  England.  His  greatest 
permanent  memorial  was  his  translation  of  the  Bible, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  alone  or  with  others,  into  some 
twenty-four  Indian  languages.” 

The  Source  of  Hla  Enthusiasm. 

The  sudden  revival  of  the  missionary  spirit  Dr. 
George  Smith  traces  directly  to  the  united  prayer 
meetings  for  the  revival  of  religion  in  Scotland,  which 
were  afterward  taken  up  by  Jonathan  Edwards  in 
New  England. 

“ The  pentecoetal  spirit  that  blew  from  Scottish 
Cam  bushing  to  New  England's  Northampton  was 
wafted  bark  again  by  prayer  to  * Northampton  in  Old 
England.’ 

‘•Tlius  the  Catholic  prayer  Scotfiuid  began  New 
England  continued,  and  the  English  shis-maker, 
William  Carey,  by  his  society,  completed  the  modern 
missionary  enterprise  of  1792.” 

Dr.  Smith  Bays  that  Carey’s  call  was  one  of  the 
three  new  birth  epochs  in  the  history  of  Christianity  : 


A.  D.  51-55. 
Paul  revealed 
Christ  to  tho  West! 
through  Oreece. 
Julius  C.*sah 
opened  Great  Brit* 


A.  D.  1492-1884.  | A.  D.  1779-1798, 

Columbus  opened  Washington 
America  and  India  mado  the  United 
followed,  Luther  Statra  tho  *«ron4 
reformed  the  missionary  centre, 
church  and  gave  the;  William  Carey 


uiyai  mu-  V uuua  aim  Ku>c  lur  n ll.UAR  V A It  ri  T 

am,  the  missionary  | world  a vernacular  prayed  for  slave* 


center  of  English 
*I>eakl n g world- 
ruler*.  The  New 
Testament  Revela- 
tion at  work. 


Bible  a*  “ Tho  Great  and  heathen,  and  be- 
MiHaionary.'’  basing  came  the  first  En- 
all  on  the  Nicene  glinh  missionary  and 
[Creed  of  the  Church,  I Bible  translator  for 
Ajxiatolic  and  Cath-jAsia,  during  the 


Apostasy  or  the 
[Preuch  Revolution. 


How  King  Osric’s  Body  was  Found.  —The  Dean  of 
Gloucester  describes,  in  Oood  Words  for  June,  how 
he  discovered  the  remains  of  Osric.  King  of  North- 
nmbria,  under  the  tomb  which  occupies  the  place  of 
honor  in  Gloucester  Cathedral.  On  the  night  of  Jan- 
uary 7,  1892,  he  cansed  two  panels  on  the  south  side 
to  be  removed,  and  there  was  found  a long  leaden 
coffin  lying  exactly  beneath  the  king’s  effigy.  The 
top  of  the  lead  coffin  was  broken,  and  a few  small 
bones  could  be  seen.  The  lower  end  of  the  coffin  was 
perfect,  and  a gray  dust  marked  the  position  where 
the  legs  and  feet  of  the  ancient  king  had  lain.  Thcv 
did  not  disturb  the  dnst,  but  restored  the  coffin  to  its 
ancient  resting  place.  The  Dean  took  the  hint  that 
the  king’s  body  really  did  lie  there  from  a paragraph 
in  Leland.  He  says  it  is  the  oldest  known  remains  of 
tho  Saxon  kings  of  England.  The  skull  of  Oswald, 
however,  which  Is  in  Durham  Cathedral,  is  a hun- 
dred years  older  than  the  remains  of  King  Osric. 
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A MODERN  FORM  OF  INSANITY. 

DR.  HENRY  SMITH  WILLIAMS,  superintend- 
ent of  Randall's  Wand  hospitals,  contributes 
to  the  North  American  Review  for  June  a remarkable 
l>aper  in  which  he  treats  of  the  disease  with  which 
that  class  of  individuals  known  as  “cranks”  are 
afflicted.  The  disease  is  called  paranoia,  and  its  in- 
variable symptom  is  “ the  presence  of  systematized 
delusions  of  persecution.” 

The  development  of  this  particular  form  of  insan- 
ity is  most  effectively  deserilied  by  Dr.  Williams. 
It  is  usually  the  result  of  inherited  mental  nnstability 
and  its  mental  attributes  may  be  pretty  definitely 
outlined.  “One  may  even  point  out  in  the  child,”  he 
says,  “ what  might  be  termed  the  paranoiac  tempera- 
ment. Its  characteristics  are  morbid  sensitiveness 
and  great  egotism.  Unfortunately,  the  parents  of 
such  a child  usually  take  pride  in  the  egotism  that 
leads  to  eccentric  acts ; while  the  extreme  precocity 
of  many  of  these  subjects  causes  their  egotism  to  be 
fostered  by  ill-judged  praise.  Usually  the  child  of 
paranoiac  temperament  is  the  genius  of  the  family 
and  the  show-pupil  at  school.  Pampered  and  praised, 
even  though  the  entire  household  becomes  subordi- 
nated to  his  sovereign  will,  he  is  not  satisfied,  believing 
that  he  does  not  receive  his  dues.  W ith  that  idea,  the 
germs  of  jiaranoia  are  planted  in  his  mind.  And,  of 
course,  the  brilliant  child  is  the  one  whose  mental 
training  will  la*  forced.  The  other  children  of  the 
family  may  stay  at  home,  but  this  one  must  be 
sent  to  college  and  fitted  for  one  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions. Often  he  is  an  ‘ honor ' man  at  college,  and 
he  starts  out  into  the  world  with  every  seeming 
prospect  of  an  eminently  prosjierous  career. 

“ Occasionally  the  young  person  of  paranoiac  tem- 
perament breaks  down  under  the  unlxilancing  influ- 
ences of  overstudy  while  still  at  school.  But  usually 
the  critical  stress  comes  after  he  has  gone  out  into 
the  world.  He  is  usually  not  yet  imjano.  He  may 
never  become  so.  If  his  business  or  professional 
ventures  succeed,  he  may  become  distinguished,  and 
contact  with  the  world  may  gradually  correct  the 
morbid  tendencies.  But  if  adverse  circumstances 
arise  and  refuse  to  l*  put  down,  especially  if  the  in- 
dividual's vanity  is  wounded  by  failure  to  rise  to  the 
heights  pictured  by  ambition,  morbid  brooding  may 
develop  out  of  vanity,  selfishness  and  suspicion  the 
delusion  of  persecution.” 

At  this  stage  the  victim  of  paranoia  often  liecomes 
dangerous.  Brooding  long  and  earnestly  over  the 
situation  in  which  he  is  placed,  he  comes  to  lielieve 
that  hosts  of  people  are  leagued  against  him.  and  his 
one  thought  is  how  to  thwart  his  imagined  foes. 
Murders  are  often  committed  by  i>ersons  in  this  con- 
dition. “Year  after  year,  and  decade  after  decade, 
the  paranoiac  may  go  on  his  erratic  way,  nursing  an 
ever-multiplying  host  of  delusions,  building  castles  of 
sand,  and  wildly  pursuing  igneit  fatui.  If  he  has 
artistic,  or  literary  tastes  he  may  produce,  spasmodic- 
ally, brilliant  works,  but  his  efforts  are  seldom  long 
sustained  in  one  direction.  Usually  from  time  to  time 
it  suits  his  fancy  to  devote  his  energies  to  the  cause 


of  some  reform  league  for  revolutionizing  society  or 
the  government  If  his  native  temperament  be  ami- 
able he  will  be  simply  a fanatic.  perhaj*  a socialist : 
if  vicious,  he  will  probably  become  an  anarchist.  He 
is  usually  nothing  if  not  progressive,  and  a new  fad. 
especially  if  it  be  an  occult  one,  is  meat  and  drink  to 
him.  Revivalism,  spiritualism,  faith  cure,  Christum 
science,  theosophy  are  his  pastimes.  In  short,  every- 
thing that  is  vague,  visionary,  occult  finds  a follow- 
ing—often  the  originator— among  the  paranoiac  ranks. 
They  will  propagandize  these  ideas  from  the  house 
tope,  but  their  own  personal  delusions  are  usually 
kept  sacredly  locked  in  their  own  bosoms."  It  is  to 
account  of  their  secretive  natures  that  they  are  so  dan- 
gerous to  society  and  that  it  is  so  difficult  to  find  a 
jury  which  will  pronounce  them  insane. 

To  the  parent,  and  to  every  one  engaged  in  direct- 
ing the  minds  of  children.  Dr.  Williams  give*,  in 
conclusion,  this  counsel:  “Whenever  there  comes 
under  your  care  one  of  those  eccentric,  brilliant,  pre- 
cocious children  whom  you  are  prone  to  regard  as  a 
budding  genius,  learn  to  believe  that  you  have  prot»- 
bly  to  do  with  incipient  paranoia  instead,  and  govern 
yourself  accordingly.  By  restraining  the  energies 
and  checking  the  eccentricities  of  such  a child  you 
may  do  something  toward  molding  an  aberrant  mind 
back  toward  normality;  by  stimulating  the  energies 
and  fostering  the  germs  of  ‘ genius  ’ you  may  help  to 
prepare  a victim  for  an  asylum  or  a prison.  There  is 
some  hope  that  you  may  develop  a sane  man  out  of  a 
child  of  paranoiac  temperament ; there  is  little  fear 
that  you  will  clip  the  wings  of  genius.” 

A DEFENSE  OF  MODERATE  DRINKING. 

DR.  FARQUHARSON,  M.  P.,  in  Blackwood i 
Magazine  for  June  ventures  to  brave  the  wrath 
of  the  teetotalers  by  setting  forth  the  excuse  which 
the  average  Englishman  makes  for  refusing  to  sign 
the  pledge  : “ All  stimulant  is  unnecessary  for  the 
young  and  for  peoplo  living  perfectly  healthy  lives. 
But,  under  the  stress  and  struggle  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion. few  of  us  beyond  middle  age  are  placed  under 
normal  physiological  conditions,  and  a little  alcohol 
helps  us  to  round  the  corners  and  to  plane  away  the 
asperities  of  existence.  In  turn  it  may  lie  a stimu- 
lant. or  a sedative,  or  a tonic,  or  a digestive,  or  an 
actual  food,  and,  unless  we  run  on  into  excew.  no 
physical  damage  (an  possibly  be  done  to  our  tissue*. 
The  argument  in  its  favor,  when  wisely  and  pru- 
dently used,  seems  complete.  It  does  us  good,  and 
can  do  ns  no  harm.  Then  why  not  use  it  ? " 

The  Bishop  of  W orcester,  reviewing  the  result  of 
the  higher  criticism  on  the  inspiration  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  the  Review  of  the  Churchet  tor  May. 
thinks  that  the  panic  which  has  been  caused  by  the 
critical  theories  is  very  unreasonable.  So  long,  be 
says,  as  we  start  from  our  theories  of  what  the  Bible 
ought  to  be  instead  of  humbly  trying  to  find  out  what 
it  is  we  will  increase  our  doubts  and  difficulties  and 
give  much  room  for  our  unbelief. 
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MG.  VALBERT,  reviewing  in  the  Revue  dee 
. Deiue  Monde*  for  April  1 Zenker's  “ Ges- 
chichte  tier  Wiener  Journalistik”  gives  us  some  in- 
teresting facts  concerning  the  past  of  the  newspaper. 
The  founder  of  French  journalism,  it  appears,  was 
ThAophraste  Renandot,  who,  under  the  auspices  and 
•with  the  help  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  began  to  publish 
a weekly  newspaper,  at  the  sign  of  the  Grand-Coq,  in 
the  Rue  de  la  Calandre,  Paris,  on  May  30,  1631.  This 
ThAophraste — it  is  proposed  just  now  to  erect  a statue 
to  him — was  a man  of  many  interests.  Among  other 
things  he  conferred  on  France  the  benefit  of  inquiry 
offices  and  pawnbrokers'  shops.  He  was  also  an  ad- 
vocate of  medical  reform,  and  drew  on  himself  the 
•wrath  of  the  bilious  Qui  Patin,  the  roughest  of  the 
old-fashioned  practitioners,  who  called  him  “ a most 
perverse,  scandalous  and  lying  biped,  a weakly 
polisson,"  and  intimated  that  had  he  not  been  backed 
up  by  the  Cardinal  his  career  would  have  been  ended 
by  a criminal  trial.  But  when  an  invention  is  in 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  age  all  the  Qui  Patins 
on  earth  cannot  suppress  it,  and  Renaudot's  Gazette 
lived  and  is  living  stilL 

Renaudot's  Gazette,  however,  was  not  the  earliest 
newspaper.  That  is  now  shown  to  have  been  pub- 
lished in  Vienna  in  1615  or  1616.  It  was  followed  by 
journals  which  appeared  at  Fulda  in  1619,  Erfurt  in 
*1630  and  Antwerp  in  1631.  An  English  newspaper 
saw  the  light  in  1633,  a Dutch  one  in  1636.  But  none 
of  them  conld  hold  a candle  to  Renaudot's  Gazette. 

This  ingenious  man  was  of  opinion  that  a journalist 
who  knows  his  trade  should  not  confine  himself  to 
publishing  information  useful  to  the  commercial 
world,  purveying  news  for  the  curious,  and  procuring 
for  the  vain  the  pleasure  of  seeing  their  names  in 
print.  He  should  have  higher  views,  and  aspire  to 
become  a power  in  the  State.  If  he  does  not  render 
valuable  services  to  the  Government  by  his  influence 
on  public  opinion  it  is  his  own  fault.  Such  was  also 
the  opinion  of  Richelieu,  and  Renandot  had  no 
trouble  in  obtaining  his  sanction  for  the  enterprise. 

Renandot  endeavored  to  secure  as  contributors  the 
best  writers  of  the  day,  and  though  himself  without 
literary  pretentions  he  had  a tolerable  working  style 
of  his  own.  So  much  could  not  be  said  for  his  prede- 
cessors at  Vienna.  They  professed,  however,  to  con- 
sider this  a small  matter — their  concern,  as  they 
frequently  assured  their  readers,  was  Bolely  with  the 
trustworthiness  and  accuracy  of  their  information. 

Vienna  was  not  a favorable  soil  for  the  growth  of 
journalism.  It  was  oppressed  by  a censorship  with 
no  sense  of  humors  which  regarded  the  merest  trifles 
as  grave  affairs  of  State.  In  1533  the  system  was  or- 
ganized by  an  edict  forbidding  the  publication  and 
sale  of  books  or  papers  open  to  the  slightest  suspicion 
of  heresy.  All  citizens  were  invited  to  give  informa- 
tion of  the  existence  of  prohibited  literature,  and  to 
take  it  by  force,  if  necessary,  from  the  owners.  In 
1527  all  unlicensed  printing  was  declared  punishable 
with  death  at  the  stake,  and  two  publishers,  Hub- 
mayr  and  Tauber,  were  shortly  afterward  Immt  for 


issuing  Protestant  pamphlets.  Under  Ferdinand  II 
the  censorship  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits, 
who  prosecuted  their  new  employment  with  a meri- 
torious, but  indiscreet,  zeal.  Houses  were  searched 
from  cellar  to  garret,  and  all  books  which  failed  to 
meet  with  their  approval  were  publicly  burnt.  It  is 
scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that  editors  found  Vienna 
anything  but  a desirable  abode,  or  that  their  papers 
were,  as  a rule,  singularly  dull  reading. 


The  One  Live  London  Morning  Newspaper. — Mr. 

MusKingham,  in  the  Leisure  Hour  for  June,  devotee 
himself  to  a well-deserved  panegyric  upon  the  Lon- 
don Daily  Chronicle.  He  omits,  however,  to  say  that 
he  himself  has  played  no  small  part  in  the  creation  of 
this  new  journal.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  list 
of  editorial  writers  is  strong,  nor  is  the  foreign  corre- 
spondence worthy  of  the  praise  which  it  receives  at 
his  hands.  Mr.  Massingham  says:  “The  Chronicle 
depends  less  for  its  large  and  growing  circulation  on 
the  baser  sides  of  English  life— scabrous  divorce 
cases,  vulgar  scandal,  and  the  great  betting  madness 
— than  any  of  its  contemporaries ; it  has  largely  de- 
throned the  criminal  from  his  place  as  the  hero-in- 
chief of  the  English  newspaper ; and  it  has  set  up 
instead  the  social  reformer,  the  practical  worker,  and 
the  pioneer  to  fields  of  fresh,  intellectual  and  moral 
interests.”  . 

Newspapers  in  the  United  States.— Our  Day,  for 
May  gives  an  analysis  of  the  figures  in  “ Rowell’s  News- 
paper Press  Directory,”  from  which  it  appears  that  in 
1890  there  were  in  the  United  State*  and  Canada  17,- 
760  periodicals,  with  a circulation  of  41,500,000.  Of 
these  1,260  are  weeklies,  2,000  monthlies  and  1,538 
dailies.  The  yearly  issue  of  all  periodicals  in  these 
two  countries  is  about  3,500  million,  or  an  average 
of  367  periodicals  per  year  to  every  five  persons, 
or  five  per  week  to  every  family.  In  1883  there 
were  456  Sunday  papers.  In  1890,  650  ; of  these  294 
are  not  printed  on  Sunday,  and  not  always  sold  on 
Sunday.  Of  the  remainder,  151  are  issued  seven  days 
a week,  and  all  but  twenty  of  these  are  morning 
papers.  Two  hundred  and  five  dailies  come  out  on 
Sunday,  but  not  on  Monday.  Only  856  of  the  1,552 
dailies  issue  Sunday  editions.  Seven  newspapers  have 
a circulation  of  over  100,000  a day ; six  of  them  have 
Sunday  editions,  the  exception  being  the  Chicago 
Daily  Neur*. 


According  to  the  Missionary  Review  for  May,  Groat 
Britain  and  Ireland  brew  more  beer  every  year  than 
the  German  Empire,  and  more  than  twice  as  much  as 
Austria-Hungary.  The  beer  production  of  the  world 
is  estimated  at  over  50,000  million  gallons  per  annum. 
In  1891  Great  Britain  produced  1,500  million  gallons. 
Great  Britain  spends  on  an  average  twenty  shillings 
for  drink  for  every  half  crown  it  gives  to  religion. 
Ireland,  in  1890,  spent  about  eleven  million  sterling 
on  drink  ; its  total  rental  did  not  come  to  more  than 
nine  million  sterling. 
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SOME  LEADING  ENGLISH  JOURNALISTS  OF 
TO-DAY. 

ARTICLES  on  journalism  are  becoming  more  and 
more  the  feature  in  the  English  magazines. 
In  the  Search  Light  for  April  there  appeared  sketches 
of  no  fewer  than  half-a-dozen  journalists. 

MADAME  SEVERIXE. 

First  place  in  this  number  was  given  to  Madame 
Sevcrino,  who  is  described  as  the  leading  lady  jour- 
nalist of  Europe — a title  which  will  turn  some  of  her 
journalistic  sisters  green  with  envy.  Madame  Sever- 
ine  is  stated  to  be  one  of  the  most  delightful  and  in- 
teresting personalities  in  the  Parisian  literary  world. 
She  writes  for  the  Figaro,  the  Gauloii i,  and  the  Gil 
Bias,  contributing  an  article  or  lender  to  each  of 


MR.  COOK,  OF  THE  “ PALL  MALL  GAZETTE." 

Of  Mr.  Cook  the  writer  says:  “He  is  a trained 
leader  writer,  with  a notable  faculty  for  discerning 
points  and  presenting  them  with  a certain  clear  and 
curtly  concentrated  style,  very  well  suiting  the  mis- 
sion of  the  Pall  Mall  as  a review  of  the  morning 
press.  He  is  a first-rate  writer  of  precis,  and  his 
notes  are  always  felicitously  touched.  During  his 
editorship  he  has  availed  himself  very  largely  of  that 
new  phenomenon,  the  woman  journalist,  and  some  of 
the  best  stuff  in  the  Pall  Mall  has  l>een  contributed 
by  women.  Under  the  management  of  Mr.  Cook  the 
financial  prospects  of  the  puper  have  improved,  and 
the  Pull  Mall  to-day  is  probably  on  a stronger  basis 
than  at  any  period  of  its  history. 


MR.  E.  T.  COOK. 

these  three  papers  every  week.  Since  she  gave  up 
editing  the  C'ri  du  Peuple  she  has  abandoned  many  of 
her  Anarchist  theories  and  prejudices. 

MU.  Mr I) FORD,  OF  THE  “ LONDON  STANDARD.” 
Another  journalist,  who  is  described  both  by  Mr. 
Massinghiun  in  the  Leisure  Hour  for  April  and  by 
the  Seareh  Light,  is  Mr.  Mudford,  of  the  London 
Standanl.  Mr.  Massingliam  thus  concludes  his  ac- 
count of  the  Standard:  “It  is  perhaps  the  danger 
to  modern  newspapers  that  their  fortunes  are  so 
closely  bound  up  with  those  of  the  company  promo- 
ter. The  peril  does  not,  of  course,  vitally  affect  the 
Standard,  whose  prosperity  rests  on  too  solid  a basis 
to  be  shaken  by  any  ill  wind  that  blows  from  Capel 
Court.  But  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  era  of  excess- 
ive good  fortune  which  has  furnished  England  os  it 
has  furnished  America  with  a line  of  merchant 
princes  is  about  to  close.” 

Casscir*  Saturday  Journal  for  April  gives  sketches 
of  Mr.  E.  T.  Cook,  of  the  London  Pall  Mall  Gazette, 
and  Mr.  C.  P.  Scott,  of  the  Manchester  Guardian. 


MR.  8.  LOW. 

“ Mr.  Cook  is  the  most  diligent  of  editors.  He  is 
always  at  his  desk  at  half-past  seven  in  the  morning, 
and  very  frequently  does  not  leave  it  until  late  in  the 
afternoon.  He  is  a little  reserved  in  manner,  and 
presents  in  this  respect  a curious  contrast  to  Mr. 
Htetul , his  predecessor  on  the  Pall  Mall,  for  whom,  by 
the  way,  his  old  lieutenant  still  cherishes  a real  affec- 
tion. As  he  was  a thoroughly  loyal  servant  he  has 
made  a wise,  kindly  and  judicious  chief.  He  does  not 
pervade  London  with  the  omnipresent  activity  of  his 
predecessors,  but  ho  still  does  an  occasional  interview, 
and  rarely  misses  any  of  the  chief  picture  shows  of 
the  year.  He  has  a very  gifted  and  brilliant  young 
assistant  in  Mr.  Garrett,  the  nephew  of  Mrs.  Fawcett, 
for  whom  a career  of  retd  eminence  mav  safelv  be  pre- 
dicted.” 

MR.  SCOTT,  OF  THE  “ MANCHESTER  GUARDIAN. 

“Mr.  Scott,”  says  the  writer,  “has  always  been 
deeply  conscious  of  the  responsibilities  of  his  position 
and  profoundly  sensible  of  the  power  of  the  press; 
and  from  the  first  he  resolved  to  give  all  the  influence 


MR.  MUDFORD. 
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of  the  Guardian  to  tho  strengthening  of  agencies 
'which  contribute  to  the  elevation  of  the  people,  tho 
diminution  of  ignorance  and  vice,  and  the  extension  of 
everything  that  makes  life  purer,  brighter  and  health- 
ier. With  this  object,  he  made  himself  personally  ac- 
quainted with  the  slums  of  An  coats— the  East  end  of 
Manchester — and  he  saw  for  hitnself  the  character  of 
the  homes  of  the  operatives,  the  nature  of  their 
amusements  and  the  need  for  reform  in  both  direc- 
tions. In  these  efforts  Mr.  Scott  has  been  ably  sec- 
onded by  his  wife,  who  is  almost  as  well  known  as  her 
husband  in  Ancoats.  She  is  tho  youngest  daughter 
of  the  late  Rev.  John  Cook,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Eccle- 
siastical History  in  the  University  of  St  Andrews. 
As  a member  of  the  Manchester  School  Board  this 
lady  has  often  displayed  her  sym] withy  with  progress 
and  her  ability  as  an  administrator." 

MR.  LOW,  OK  THE  “ ST.  JAMES’  GAZETTE.” 

The  first  article  on  “ Modern  Journalists  ” in  Search 
Light  for  June  is  devoted  to  Mr.  Low,  of  the  St. 
James'  Gazette,  a gentleman  whose  personality  is  by 
no  means  so  well  known  as  that  of  his  famous  prede- 
cessor, Mr.  Greenwood.  He  is  thirty-five  years  old, 
was  educated  at  King’s  College,  and  obtained  a Bal- 
Kol  Scholarship.  He  was  converted  to  Toryism  by 
the  Bulgarian  atrocity  agitation,  which  converted  the 
Nonconformists  into  Gladstonians.  After  leaving 
Oxford  he  became  lecturer  on  “ Modern  History  ” 
at  King's  College,  London,  and  soon  after  joined  the 
staff  of  the  St.  James'  Gazette. 

“ The  editor  of  the  St.  James'  Gazette  is  a pleasant, 
agreeable  man  of  the  world,  with  singular  conversa- 
tional power.  He  is  a great  reader  of  books  in  many 
languages,  and  thinks  a good  novel  almost  as  inter- 
esting as  a Blue  Book  ; and  he  will  talk  to  you  on 
moat  subjects  under  the  sun  except  himself." 


Of  Mr.  Clement  Scott,  the  subject  of  the  second 
sketch  in  the  June  Search  Light,  we  are  told  that  he 
“has  made  his  home  on  the  top  floor  of  one  of  the 
fine  old  bouses  overlooking  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

There,  in  his  cozy  study,  lined  with  rare  curios  and 
works  of  art  belonging  to  the  early  English  period, 
he  has  received  many  of  the  most  noteworthy  men 
and  women  of  the  day.” 

The  other  articles  are  devoted  to  Mrs.  Crawford,  of 
Paris  : Mr.  Edmund  Yates,  of  the  World ; Mr.  H.  W. 
Mastungham,  who,  it  seems,  began  life  as  a journalist 
at  the  early  age  of  seventeen  ; and  to  Mr.  Pulitzer,  of 
the  New  York  World,  who  is  said  to  have  given  the 
following  receipt  for  success  in  journalism : “ A 
paper  should  make  enemies  constantly,  for  only  by 
making  enemies  can  a journal  expose  roguery  and 
serve  the  pnblic ; the  most  valuable  paper  to  the  pub- 
lic is  that  which  has  the  most  enemies,  and  I am  glad 
to  say  that  my  paper  has  many.” 

HOW  TO  FLY. 

Mr.  Maxim’s  Praotloal  Recipe. 

THE  Cosviopolitan  lends  its  pages  this  month  to 
another  famous  prophet  of  the  flying  machine, 

Hiram  S.  Maxim,  who  has  been  working  along  the 
same  lines  with  Prof.  Langley,  of  the  Smithsonian. 

Mr.  Maxim  is  at  present  conducting  what  are  prob- 
ably highly  important  experiments,  on  a grand  scale, 
in  England.  He  has  already  explained  to  the  world 
the  theory  of  the  aeroplane  or  skimming  dish,  in  which 
he  considers  the  future  of  aerial  navigation  to  lie,  as 
against  the  old-fashioned  attempts  with  light  hut 
absolutely  unwieldy  and  unstable  balloons.  The 
essential  point  now  is  to  obtain  the  proper  motor, 
which  will  be  one  with  a minimum  of  weight  per 
horse-power ; and  he  thinks  he  has  planned  the  beet 
one  in  a steam  engine  burning  petroleum  to  generate 
steam  in  thin  light  copi*r  tubes. 

Having  mastered  the  theory  of  flying.  Prof.  Maxim 
sets  about  telling  us  jnst  how  to  build  a machine 
which  will  really  and  truly  go : 

“ First,  we  should  require  that  a sum  of  flOO.OOO  be 
placed  at  our  disposal.  We  should  then  obtain  a tract 
of  level  land  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  where  it 
wonld  be  possible  to  construct  a circular  railway 
about  one  mile  long,  using  a gauge  of  about  teD  feet, 
and  rails  that  wonld  weigh  twenty  pounds  to  the 
yard  ; that  is,  the  kind  of  very  light  rails  ordinarily 
used  by  contractors  for  building  purposes.  It  would 
then  be  necessary  to  construct  a large  shed  or  work- 
shop at  least  sixty  feet  wide,  eighty  feet  long  and 
thirty -five  feet  high.  One  end  of  this  room  should  be 
cloeed  in  by  doors,  so  that  when  the  machine  was 
finished  it  could  be  run  out  on  the  railway  track 
without  being  taken  apart,  etc.,  etc.  The  framework 
of  the  aeroplane  wonld  bo  best  constructed  of  strong 
steel  tube*,  steel  being  considerably  stronger,  weight 
for  weight,  than  aluminum.  These  tubes  should  be 
stayed  with  piano  wire,  and  the  surface  of  the  aero- 
plane should  be  covered  with  a closely  woven  and 
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light  silk.  The  machine  should  be  propelled  by  two 
screws,  which  should  be  very  light  and  strong,  of 
large  diameter,  and  placed  at  considerable  distance 
apart." 

The  inventor  proceeds  with  like  convincing  detail 
to  tell  how  he  would,  when  the  experts  hod  announced 
every  member  of  the  machine  perfect,  run  it  out  on 
the  circular  track,  having  of  course  provided  wheels 
on  which  it  should  rest.  The  motor  would  be  set 
going  and  the  mass  would  have  a tendency  to  rise 
with  every  increase  of  speed.  When  adjustments  and 
compensations  had  been  made,  a lighter  pair  of  wheels 
would  t>e  substituted  and  the  affair  would  be  made  to 
actually  fly  in  order  to  test  and  set  the  rudders  and  steer- 
inggear.  Everything  ready,  “ taking  one  man  with  us 
toattend  to  the  two  horizontal  rudders  and  to  keep  the 
inachineon  an  even  keel,  we  should  take  our  first  fly, 
running  the  engines  and  doing  the  right  and  left  steer- 
ing ourselves.  A day  should  be  selected  when  there  was 
a fresh  breeze  of  about  ten  miles  an  hour.  We  should 
first  travel  slowly  around  the  circular  railway  until 
we  came  near  that  part  of  the  track  in  which  we 
should  face  the  wind.  The  speed  should  then  be  in- 
creased until  it  attained  a velocity  of  thirty-eight  to 
forty  miles  an  hour.”  Whereupon  we  should  leave 
the  grots  earth  and  soar.  But  once  soaring,  a some- 
what dubious  problem  will  Buggest  itself : how  to  stop 
without  breaking  tilings  generally.  If  the  machine 
were  stopped  directly  and  allowed  to  drop,  even  with 
its  large  surface  gathering  buoyancy  from  the  air,  it 
would  come  to  the  earth  with  an  impracticable  shock. 
“ But  it  is  not  necessary  to  approach  the  earth  directly. 
Professor  Langley  found  in  his  experiments  that  when 
a horizontal  plane  was  traveling  rapidly  through  the 
air  it  approached  the  earth  as  though  it  were  ‘ settling 
through  jelly.’  ” So  that  by  a gradual  descent,  and 
alighting  while  still  moving  twenty  miles  per  hour, 
Mr.  Maxim  thinks  we  might  maintain  a living  equilib- 
rium. He  says  that  the  experiment  he  has  described 
can  be  indulged  in  at  a cost  of  $50,000  to$100,000,  and 
that  it  will  take  two  years  to  build  the  flying  mas 
chine. 

WHAT  MR.  GARNER  WILL  DO  IN  AFRICA. 

IN  the  North  American  Review  for  June  Mr.  Rich- 
ard L.  Garner  describes  the  means  by  which  he 
will  seek  to  wrest  from  the  anthroi>oid  apes  in  the 
wilds  of  West  Africa  the  secret  key  to  their  language. 
Besides  the  usual  explorer's  equipment,  he  proposes 
to  take  with  him  on  his  expedition  a phonograph,  a 
photo-camera,  telephones,  electric  batteries  and  an 
iron  cage.  The  cage  is  a most  ingenious  contrivance, 
and  was  designed  especially  for  the  trip.  It  is  made 
of  steel  wire  woven  into  a diamond-shaped  lattice, 
with  a two-inch  mesh,  and  framed  in  small  steel 
frames,  which  when  united  form  a cube  seven  feet 
square.  Within  this  cage  Mr.  Garner  may  carry  on 
communication  with  the  natives  of  the  jungle  and 
conduct  his  experiments  free  from  molestation.  It 
will  serve  both  as  a fortress  and  as  a place  in  which 
to  store  his  supplies  and  operate  his  phonograph  and 
batteries.  The  cage  will  be  insulated,  so  that  it  can 


be  charged  with  electricity  in  case  of  danger,  or  while 
its  occupant  is  asleep.  It  will  also  be  connected  with 
the  relief  station  by  means  of  a telephone  wire. 

Among  the  experiments  which  Mr.  Garner  hopes 
to  be  able  to  perform  is  that  of  phonographing  the 
sound  of  ajies  at  a distance  from  the  cage,  where  his 
phonograph  will  be  kept  at  times.  Regarding  this 
experiment  he  Bays : 

“ I shall  accomplish  this  by  means  of  the  telephones 
which  I am  haring  constructed  for  the  purpose,  with 
a water-proof  cable  wire  connected  at  one  end  with 
the  diaphragm  of  the  phonograph,  and  at  the  other 
end  (which  may  be  carried  any  distance,  even  a mile 
or  more  through  the  forest)  connected  with  a small 
telephone  concealed  in  a tin  horn  ; all  of  which  will 
be  nainted  a dingy  green  in  order  that  it  may  be  con- 
cealed in  the  leaves  or  hidden  in  the  moss  or  under- 
growth of  the  forest.  In  front  of  this  horn  will  be 
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placed  decoy.-,  baits,  effigies,  mirrors,  or  such  other 
means  as  may  be  found  necessary  to  induce  the  chim- 
!>anzeee  and  gorillas  to  utter  their  sounds  there, 
which  sounds,  of  course,  will  be  immediately  trans- 
mitted to  and  recorded  on  the  phonograph  cylinder, 
which  will  be  operated  by  electricity. 

“ I expect  to  be  able  to  secure  photographic  views 
of  the  home  life  of  these  great  apes,  as  also  of  the 
natives  of  the  same  regions.  I hope  to  secure  photo- 
graphs of  their  months  in  the  act  of  talking,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  phonographic  records  showing  the 
sounds  they  utter.  With  the  aid  of  my  phonograph 
I shall  record  and  bring  home  the  sounds  of  all  the 
creatures  of  those  deep  forests  that  utter  speech;  and 
with  my  camera  shall  preserve  for  civilized  man  a 
faithful  panorama  of  the  royal  families,  of  the  war- 
riors armed  with  their  simple  instruments  of  death. 
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the  beaux  and  belles  of  royal  society  in  evening  dress, 
the  peasantry,  slaves  and  social  parasites,  the  wild 
beasts,  the  tropical  birds,  and  even  the  slimy  ser- 
pents that  infest  the  Eden  of  tropical  Africa.  1 shall 
secure  the  social  and  religious  songs,  the  rites  and 
ceremonies,  the  music  and  speech  of  the  people.  1 
shall  take  photographs  of  their  homes,  which  will 
afford  a vivid  idea  of  the  domestic  life  and  habits  of 
tins  curious  people,  as  they  may  be  found  worshijv 
ping  their  deities  or  dancing  in  their  sins.  We  may 
thus  ascertain  how  much  bondage  and  civilization 
have  respectively  wrought  for  this  race,  by  compar- 
ing their  condition  with  that  of  their  kinsmen  in 
America,  who  have  grown  up  under  the  influences  of 
civilization.  This  will  be  an  important  ethnological 
fact  to  determine.  ” 

TWO  GERMAN  NOVELISTS. 

Ossip  Sohubln. 

IN  the  Univermim  (Dresden),  Heft  17,  there  is  an 
interesting  little  sketch  of  Ossip  Schubin  by 
Wilhelm  Goldbaum. 

About  fifteen  years  ago,  he  writes,  the  manuscript 
of  a certain  novel  was  handed  to  Herr  Alfred  Klaar 
for  criticism.  The  authoress,  who  called  herself  Lola 
Kirschner,  was  then  living  with  her  sister,  who  was 
devoting  her  life  to  painting.  At  that  time  the  nov- 
elist must  have  been  about  twenty-four,  for  Dr. 
Kirschner's  somewhat  indiscreet  literary  calendar 
gives  1853  as  the  year  of  her  birth.  Her  first  idea  was 
to  become  a singer,  but  after  a short  period  of  in- 
struction she  lost  her  voice.  Encouraged  by  Herr 
Klaar's  favorable  opinion  of  her  first  attempt,  she 
wrote  another  novel  and  sent  it  to  Dr  Julius  Roden- 
berg  for  insertion  in  the  Deutaehe  Runehchau,  but  she 
concealed  her  name  and  her  sex  and  styled  herself 
*■  Ossip  Schubin,"  and  Dr.  Rodenberg  at  first  took  her 
for  a Russian  who  was  confiding  her  talent  to  him. 
Just  then,  too,  Russian  literature  was  the  fashion  in 
Germany.  The  secret  of  the  pseudonym,  however, 
lias  been  out  for  some  time  now,  and  since  a portrait 
of  Lola  Kirschner,  by  Gussow,  has  made  the  round 
of  the  European  galleries,  physiognomists  have  un- 
derstood why  the  German  lady  from  Prague,  with 
the  half -Slav  face  and  the  capricious  features,  assumed 
the  name  of  Ossip  Schubin. 

There  is  something  foreign  and  capricious,  too,  in 
her  talent,  and  even  in  the  German  she  writes ; and, 
in  addition,  she  has  a cosmopolitan  power  of  observa- 
tion, though  her  special  field  is  the  life  of  the  Austrian 
nobility.  In  company  with  her  sister,  the  artist,  Lola 
Kirschner  has  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  society  of  every  European  capital,  from  Madrid 
to  St.  Petersburg,  and  everywhere  diplomatic  and 
artistic  circles  have  been  accessible  to  her.  Among 
her  novels  may  be  mentioned  “ The  Story  of  a Ge- 
nius,” "Between  Ourselves”  and  "Boris  Lenzky." 

In  Ossip  Schubin’s  method  of  work  there  is.  says  a 
German  author  who  is  intimately  acquainted  with 
her,  something  impulsive,  genial  and  inspired.  She 
tears  along  the  paper  with  her  pen.  throwing  each 
sheet  as  it  is  filled  on  to  the  floor,  so  tliat  after  a few 


consecutive  hours  of  work  her  table  is  literally  sur- 
rounded by  a pile  of  manuscript,  to  be  ultimately  ar- 
ranged and  numbered.  She  is  an  artist  with  an  abun- 
dance of  experiences  and  observations,  and  material 
generally,  but  so  far  as  the  form  is  concerned,  if  by 
form  is  understood  the  inner  form  required  by  Herder 
and  Goethe  in  a work  of  art,  she  cannot  be  called  an 
artist  at  all.  She  is  an  excellent  story  teller,  and  she 
has  the  gift  of  characterizing  intelligently;  but  she 
never  restrains  herself.  Hence  her  creations  often  par- ' 
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take  of  the  adventurous ; and  in  her  haste  of  concep- 
tion Bhe  forgets  now  and  then  the  physiognomy  of 
her  characters.  She  is  so  impulsive,  and  so  unequal 
in  form,  that  every  impression  of  artistic  com- 
pleteness is  destroyed;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  she’ 
is  always  interesting.  Tourgenieff  seems  to  have 
played  the  greatest  part  in  her  literary  development, 
and  possibly  it  was  to  honor  him  thut  she  assumed  the 
nom<le-plumc  of  Ossip  Schubin. 

Bertha  von  Suttner. 

Baroness  Bertha  von  Suttner  is  known  as  the  writer 
of  the  famous  novel  with  a pur] rose , “Lay  Down 
Your  Arms !”  ami  Heft  19  of  the  I’nivertum  gives  a 
short  sketch  of  this  extraordinary  lady. 
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Her  earlier  novels  did  not  make  much  impression, 
but  this  story,  on  account  of  its  tendency,  attracted 
universal  attention.  It  is  a real  peace  manifesto,  or 
protest  against  war,  in  which  short  work  is  made  of 
army  budgets,  bayonets  and  camion,  smokeless  powder 
and  generals. 

The  story  i«  an  autobiography , and  the  experiences 
narrated  by  Martha  are  those  of  a maiden,  wife, 
mother,  widow  and  wife  a second  time,  in  the  period 
from  1859  to  1871,  thus  including  Solferino,  Sadowa 
and  Sedan.  She,  a girl  of  eighteen,  marries  a young 
lieutenant,  and  in  a year  a son  is  born.  They  both  watch 
over  the  boy  who  is  to  become  a soldier,  but  before 
many  months  are  past  war  is  declared,  and  Martha 
begins  to  doubt  the  glory  and  fame  of  the  battlefield 
and  the  death  of  a patriot,  and  her  doubt  grows  till 
she  is  not  only  convinced  that  war  is  incompatible 
with  moral,  scientific  and  industrial  progress,  but  her 
anti-war  ideas  and  her  determination  to  show  the 
folly  of  militarism  gradually  become  the  ruling 
passion  of  her  life.  But  this  conversion  from  admira- 
tion of  tha  soldier  to  the  embracing  of  her  new  gospel 
is  very  gradual,  and  the  story  is  a series  of  terribly 
pathetic  and  tragic  incidents  to  her  and  to  her  family. 

Though  “Die  Waffen  Nieder  1 ” may  be  read  in 
four  European  languages,  Baroness  Bertha  von  Sutt- 
ner  is  said  to  have  been  waiting  six  months  for  an 
English  publisher. 

WALT  WHITMAN. 

'pHE  Atlantic  Monthly  gives  a few  pages  to  the 

1 discussion  of  Walt  Whitman,  the  paper  being 
unsigned.  The  writer  gives  especial  attention  to 
Whitman’s  superabundance  of  physical  energy,  of 
vitality  winch  bursts  forth  at  every  turn  in  his  work. 
He  asserts,  curiously,  that  Whitman  was  distinctively 
literary.  **  We  know  this  is  regarded  as  an  heretical 
opinion,  and  that  Whitman  is  held  to  stand  outside 
of  the  literary  class  ; but  we  do  not  see  how  his  work 
can  lie  explained  on  any  other  gronnd  than  as  the  pro 
duction  of  a man  conscious  of  liia  own  vocation  as  a 
writer,  and  instinctively  seeking  to  record,  to  shapo, 
to  handle  words  as  material  for  artistic  construction. 
The  very  form  which  he  adopted  and  used  almost  ex- 
clusively was  a deliberate  attempt  at  an  adequate 
mode  of  expressing  large,  elemental  ideas.  It  was 
not  so  much  a revolt  against  conventionalism  as  it 
was  an  effort  at  construction  npon  new  and  fitting 
lines.” 

As  to  Whitman's  final  significance  and  place  in  the 
roll-call  of  poets,  the  Atlantic  speaks  as  follows : 

. * * The  nature  which  Whitman  glorifies  has  its  tigers 

and  jungles : the  human  life,  which  is  to  him  won- 
derful in  its  range  of  vitality,  has  its  development, 
not  through  the  exercise  of  its  unchecked  energy,  but 
through  that  unceasing  struggle  for  mastery  which  a 
certain  large-hearted,  large-minded  man  once  vividly 
characterised  as  a war  in  the  members. 

1 What  blurt  is  this  about  virtue  and  about  vioe  1 ’ 
says  Whitman,  with  his  large  scorn  of  small  distinc- 
tions ; but  when  blurting  ceases  there  still  comes  a 
voice  which  cannot  he  drowned.  There  is  unques- 


tionably, for  many  natures,  a tonic  in  Whitman's 
verse,  and  his  work  tells  for  largeness,  for  freedom, 
for  the  recollection  of  elemental  forces  in  man  and 
nature ; but  that  it  lias  in  St  the  quality  of  univer- 
sality which  is  the  final  test  of  a poet  who  sets  np 
such  claims  os  ho  we  deny  emphatically.  A few 
verses  will  be  everybody's ; a few  persons  will  want 
everything;  but  for  the  most  part  the  work  is  a 
quarry  from  which  one  here  and  one  there  will  bring 
away  stones  precious  to  him  and  for  his  use.  Their 
is  a law  of  life  for  great  poetry,  and  Whitman  was 
not  obedient  to  it ; though  one  may  call  him  a Titan, 
he  will  meet  the  fate  of  Titans.” 

How  " Leaves  Cross"  was  Written. 

Frank  Lenlie'n  Popular  Monthly  tor  June  reprints 
from  the  Meu>  York  Star  of  1885  Walt  Whitman’s  ac- 
count of  how  he  wrote  tho  “ Leaves  of  Grass.”  Be- 
fore he  began  he  prepared  himself  for  the  work  by 
following  a course  of  reading  in  the  open  air. 

“ Later,  at  intervals,  I used  to  go  off,  sometimes  for 
a week  at  a stretch,  down  in  the  country,  or  to  Long 
Island's  seashores  ; there,  in  the  presence  of  outdoor 
influences,  I went  over  thoroughly  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  and  absorbed  (probably  to  better  advan- 
tage for  me  than  in  any  library  or  indoor  room— it 
makes  such  difference  tchere  you  read)  Shakespeare, 
Ossian,  the  best  versions  I could  get  of  Homer. 
AEschyltis,  Sophocles,  the  old  German  Nibelungen,  the 
ancient  Hindoo  poems,  and  one  or  two  other  master- 
pieces, Dante’s  among  them.  As  it  happened,  I read 
the  latter  mostly  in  an  old  wood.  The  Iliad  (Buck- 
ley’s prose  version)  I read  first  thoroughly  on  the  pen- 
insula of  Orient,  northeast  end  of  Long  Island,  in  a 
sheltered  hollow  of  rocks  and  Hand,  with  the  sea  on 
each  side.  I have  wondered  since  why  I was  not 
overwhelmed  by  those  mighty  masters.  Likely,  be- 
cause I read  them,  as  described,  iu  the  full  presence 
of  Nature,  under  the  sun,  with  the  far-sprea<ling  land- 
scape and  vistas,  or  the  sea  rolling  in.  I alisorbed 
very  leisurely,  following  the  mood." 

THEIR  OBJECT. 

His  chief  object  was  to  attempt  some  worthy  record 
of  that  entire  faith  and  acceptance  which  is  the  foun- 
dation of  moral  America.  It  was  his  way  of  justify- 
ing the  ways  of  God  to  men  : “To formulate  a poem 
where  every  line  should  directly  or  indirectly  be  an 
implicit  belief  in  the  wisdom,  health,  mystery,  beauty 
of  every  process,  every  concrete  object,  every  human  to- 
other existence,  not  only  considered  from  the  point  of 
view  of  All,  but  of  Each.” 

Ab  for  the  poems  which  have  created  most  offense, 
he  maintains  that  they  cannot  and  must  not  be 
omitted ; “ From  another  point  of  view  Leaves  of 
Grass  is  avowedly  the  song  of  Love,  and  of  Sex  and 
Animality — though  meanings  that  do  not  usually  go 
along  with  those  words  are  behind  all,  and  will  duly 
emerge ; and  all  are  sought  to  be  lifted  into  a diffemt 
light  and  atmosphere.  Of  this  feature,  intentionally 
palpable  in  a few  lines,  I shall  only  say  the  espousing 
principle  of  those  few  line*  so  gives  breath  of  life  to 
my  whole  scheme  that  the  bulk  of  the  pieces  might 
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as  well  have  been  left  unwritten  were  those  lines 
omitted.  Difficult  as  it  will  be,  it  has  become,  in  m.v 
opinion,  imperative  to  achieve  a shifted  attitude  from 
superior  men  und  women  toward  the  thought  and 
fact  of  sexuality,  as  an  element  in  character  person- 
ality, the  emotions,  and  a theme  in  literature.  I am 
nut  going  to  argue  the  question  by  itself ; it  does  not 
stand  by  itself.  The  vitality  of  it  is  altogether  in  ita 
relations,  bearings,  significance — like  the  clef  of  a 
symphony.” 

Whitman  and  England, 

In  the  June  Chautauquan  Mr.  Charles  Lanier 
points  out  why  it  is  that  Whitman  is  held  in  such 
high  regard  by  Englishmen. 

After  sketching  the  picturesque  early  life  of  Whit- 
man— the  period  of  his  eccentric  social  excursions  with 
park  policemen  and  Brooklyn  ferryboat  deckhands — 
Mr.  Lanier  s]ieaks  of  the  advent  of  “ Leaves  of  Grass,” 
and  of  its  reception  in  America  and  in  England.  As 
to  the  Englishman's  reverence  for  Whitman — so  hard 
for  the  average  American  to  understand — this  writer 
shows  that  it  was  the  logical  outcome  of  the  British 
attitude  toward  things  American.  “ Britain,"  he 
says.  “ had  been  listening  during  a century  for  the 
true  American  poet.  Englishmen  had  their  own 
vague  preconceived  opinion  that  the  voice  they 
waited  for  was  not  destined  to  sound  a note  of  culture, 
grace  and  l>eauty.  If  anything  of  the  sort  had  come 
out  of  tho  West  they  would  have  had  none  of  it.  It 
would  have  seemed  like  an  impertinent  attempt  to 
vie  with  their  own  choir  of  singers. 

“ All  this  prepared  the  way  for  Whitman.  Some- 
thing extraordinary  was  expected,  and  he  ;ne  extraor- 
dinary. Moreover,  he  trumpeted  abroad  his  inten- 
tion to  be  what  they  looked  for — the  Genius  of 
Columbia."  And  his  braggart  way  of  treating  the 
great  raws  of  the  New  World  further  helped  to  make 
him,  in  tho  eyes  of  his  transatlantic  cousins,  the  typi- 
cal American. 

“ Thus  we  have  the  strange  spectacle  of  Whitman 
posing  as  the  greatest,  the  only  American  poet,  as  the 
lover  of  his  countrymen,  and  as  the  type  and  living 
expression  of  them,  and  yet  being  appreciated  only 
by  foreigners,  and  not  able  to  gain  a hearing  at  all  in 
his  own  country.  That  this  fact  lias  had  a reflex  in- 
fluence to  his  disadvantage  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Countries  do  not  care  to  be  accused  of  leaving  their 
prophets  without  honor,  and  when  England,  France 
and  Germany  declare  that  this  is  the  case  with  Whit- 
man we  naturally  feel  as  if  we  must  prove  that  he  is 
not  a prophet.  It  is  not  always  a pleasure  to  have 
angels  pointed  out  of  whom  we  are  unaware.” 


Mh.  F.  T.  Pioott,  writing  in  Fortnightly  Review 
on  “Japanese  Customs,"  goes  far  towards  prov- 
ing that  the  Japanese  are  the  most  civilized  race 
in  the  world,  if  tho  following  definition  of  civilization 
is  accepted : “ Civilization  means  the  satisfaction  of 
the  wants  of  existence  ; and  some  form  of  satisfying 
them  exists  everywhere  ; the  term,  as  we  understand 
it,  lias  coins  to  mean  the  highest  form  of  satisfaction 
of  the  greatest  number  of  wants.”  On  the  whole, 


after  reading  his  description  of  the  innumerable  mul- 
tiplicity of  the  rules  by  which  Japanese  life  is  gov- 
erned, it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Western  barbarians  may 
be  saved,  during  our  time  at  least,  from  being  civil- 
ized as  much  as  the  Jape. 


A VISIT  TO  COUNT  TOLSTO'l'. 

A WHITER  in  the  ComhiU  Magazine  for  June 
gives  an  account  of  a visit  which  he  paid  to 
Count  Tolstoi  after  returning  from  a journey  through 
the  famine  districts  of  Russia.  He  says  that  the  fam- 
ily was  considerably  alarmed  when  they  saw  his 
sledge  approaching,  for  every  moment  they  feared 
that  the  gendarmes  might  come  and  take  away  the 
Count.  The  cause  of  this,  of  course,  was  the  commo- 
tion which  had  been  occasioned  by  the  publication  in 
the  London  Daily  Telegraph , and  thesuhsequent  pub- 
lication in  the  Moscow  Gazette,  of  Count  Tolstoi's 
article. 

THE  COUNT'S  TROUBLES. 

The  writer  says : “ When  I arrived  in  Samara  from 
Patroffka,  I found  that  the  townsfolk  were  discussing 
it  with  some  vehemence  and  excitement.  The  pre- 
vailing opinion  appeared  to  he  that  the  author  of  the 
article  was  mad,  and  ought  to  be  shut  up  in  a lunatic 
asylum. 

“ A tchinovnik's  wife  exclaimed  in  my  hearing: 

‘ He  is  throwing  knives  to  the  people  to  cut  our  t h routs 
with ! He  ought  to  lie  sent  to  Siberia,  for  he  is  stirring 
up  the  people  f ’ To  this  an  old  Samara  friend  of  mine, 
who  has  been  exerting  himself  to  the  utmost  on  lie- 
half  of  the  peasantry,  replied  : ‘ Well,  if  they  did  cut 
my  throat  it  would  not  surprise  me,  although  I have 
helped  them  as  well  as  I could.  They  are  unable  to 
distinguish  friends  from  enemies.’  Thereupon  an 
official  of  high  rank,  who  overheard  the  conversation, 
said,  with  a frankness  which  I did  not  expect  to  find 
in  one  of  his  class  : ‘ I believe  that  every  word  Count 
Tolstoi  has  written  is  perfectly  true ; nevertheless, 
he  has  no  right  to  let  the  common  people  know  the 
truth.’” 

Count  Tolstoi  complained  of  the  false  interpretation 
the  Moscow  Gazette  had  published  of  his  article, 
which  was  never  meant  for  the  Russian  people.  He 
was  very  indignant  with  the  Moscow  Gazette  for  ac- 
cusing him  of  having  urged  the  peasants  to  revolt, 
for  it  was  contrary  to  the  whole  of  his  teaching  to 
employ  force. 

LITERARY  AND  RELIGIOUS  OPINIONS. 

Count  Tolstoi  praised  Matthew  Arnold  and  Rtiskin, 
but  pooh-poohed  Bellamy.  Ho  urged  his  visitor  to 
join  the  Rtiskin  Society,  the  members  of  which  are 
pledged  not  to  wear  anything  not  made  by  hand,  and 
not  to  live  on  money  made  by  usury : " • When 
Ruskin,'  continued  the  Count,  ‘begBn  to  write  on 
philosophy  and  on  morality  he  was  ignored  by  every- 
body, especially  by  the  English  press,  which  has  a 
peculiar  way  of  ignoring  everybody  it  does  not  like. 

I am  astonished  that  people  speak  so  little  of  Rnskin 
in  comparison  with  Gladstone.  When  the  latter 
makes  a speech  the  papers  are  loud  with  their  praises, 
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but  when  Ruskin — whom  I believe  to  be  a greater 
man — talks  they  say  nothing.' 

*•  Buddhism  (he  thonght)  was  a very  pessimistic  re- 
ligion. True  Christianity,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
beautiful  and  consoling.  Personally,  he  did  not  think 
the  present  a bad  life,  if  it  were  projierly  lived.  We 
were  not  intended  to  be  miserable,  but  happy.  To 
him  all  natural  objects  were  a never-failing  source  of 
delight,  even  the  very  snow  and  the  icicles  on  the 
trees." 

He  said  that  he  liked  the  S wedenlwrgiaua,  and  could 
not  understand  why  any  one  should  want  to  make 
the  Russian  peasant  more  comfortable  : “ ‘ But  why,’ 
queried  the  Count,  ‘ should  a man  sleep  on  a bed  if  he 
can  do  without  one  by  sleeping  on  the  ground  ? You 
would  increase  their  wants  and  make  them  luxurious. 
If  a man  is  happy  without  a bed,  why  should  he  have 
one?  Marcus  Aurelius  used  to  sleep  on  the  ground. 
"Why  shouldn't  the  nmzhiks  ? ’ ” 

NON-RESISTANCE  TRIUMPHANT. 

He  strongly  asserted  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance, 
and  “ in  support  of  his  argument  he  mentioned  an 
instance  of  some  peasants,  who,  to  test  the  sincerity 
of  some  Stundists,  gradually  robbed  these  of  all  their 
movable  property.  One  day  they  took  away  the 
horses,  another  the  cows,  a third  day  the  furniture, 
until,  finally,  there  was  nothing  left  for  them  to  take. 
Then  they  waited  a day  or  two  to  see  whether  the 
Stundists  would  be  false  to  their  profession.  Find- 
ing, eventually,  that  the  Stundists  did  not  move  in 
the  matter,  and  being  conscience-stricken,  they  re- 
turned all  the  stolen  property.” 

In  parting  from  Count  Tolstoi,  says  his  visitor,  he 
gave  utterance  to  the  following  remarkable  and  sad 
words  : “ ‘ I do  not  know  whether  what  I am  doing  is 
for  the  best,  or  whether  I ought  to  tear  myself  away 
from  this  occupation.  All  I know  is  that  I cannot 
leave  this  work.  Perhaps  it  is  weaknese  ; perhaps  it 
is  my  duty  which  keeps  me  here.  But  I cannot  give 
it  up,  even  if  I should  like  to.  Like  Moses  on  Mount 
Horeb,  I shall  never  see  the  fruit  of  my  lalmrs.  I 
shall  never  know  whether  I have  been  acting  for  the 
best  or  not.  My  fear  is  tliat  what  I am  doing  is  only 
apalliative.’ 

“Surely,  when  the  historian  comes  to  cover  the 
canvas  of  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  he 
will  find  no  more  pathetic  figure  for  his  painting  than 
that  of  the  great  genius  Tolstoi,  battling  with  famine 
and  fever,  and  striving  with  all  his  might  and  main 
to  bring  about  the  universal  brotherhood  of  mankind, 
aud  yet  pursued  by  doubts  as  to  whether,  after  all, 
there  is  not  some  better  way  which  he  does  not  see.” 
A Tolstoi*  Colony. 

In  Temple  Bar  for  June  Mr.  Francis  Prevost  has  an 
article  entitled  “ The  Concord  of  the  Steppe  : Sketches 
in  the  Shadow  of  the  Famine  in  Rnssia,  1801.”  Mr. 
Prevost  spent  some  time  in  a Tolstoi  colony,  of  which 
he  gives  a very  curious  and  interesting  account: 

A TOLSTOI  CONVERT. 

“ Its  organizer  I had  known  when  he  was  Adjutant 
to  the  late  Emperor,  and  the  wildest  of  the  young 


guardsmen  in  Petersburg.  His  life  at  that  time 
would  certainly  have  been  outside  the  testa  of  even 
the  mildest  morality  : he  could  jest  in  half  a dozen 
languages,  and  jest  well ; he  was  brilliant,  fascinat- 
ing, universally  admired  ; everything  seemed  within 
his  reach.  He  hud  been  named  for  the  government 
of  an  important  province  ; was  heir  to  a vast  prop- 
erty ; a whole  district  of  the  richest  land,  the  dowry 
of  an  ancestress,  a Tartar  princess,  bearing  his  name. 

“ When  he  wrote  last  to  me  he  was  living  as  the 
commonest  peasant,  in  the  universal  red  shirt  and 
bast  shoes ; his  code  of  morality  was  of  the  strictest ; 
he  was  every  one’s  servant,  and  overflowing  with  love 
and  good  will  to  all.  That  small  village  of  the  Steppe 
was  a Stale,  ideally  independent. 

A SAINT  AND  TEACHER. 

“ Men  came  to  it  from  every  quarter  of  the  empire 
— soldiers,  tchinovniks,  lawyers,  priests,  artists,  peas- 
ants and  petty  tradesmen  ; men  often  of  delicate  nurt- 
ure, whose  feet  had  grown  black  with  travel,  and 
their  backs  bent  with  the  spade : the  clothes  they 
wore  and  the  tools  of  their  trade  were  their  sole  pos- 
sessions, and  their  tenure  even  of  these  was  always 
terminable  by  another's  greater  need. 

“ There  was  a little  room  below  the  storehouse 
whose  small  window  burned  like  a glow-worm  every 
evening  in  the  slope  of  the  wood,  where  any  of  the 
village  children  who  cared  to  come  were  taught  to 
read.  Their  teacher  was  a man,  splendidly  made, 
and  with  the  face  of  a Jewish  prophet,  who  had  left 
the  first  society  in  Moscow,  where  his  wife  remained 
to  spend  his  millions,  to  wander  barefoot  without  a 
home. 

“ We  spent  many  days  and  nights  thereafter  to- 
gether, he  and  I : bock  to  back  for  warmth  in  the 
straw  of  country  carts  under  the  frosty  moon,  and, 
later,  in  the  night  dens  of  thieves  and  plotters  of  all 
kinds  in  Moscow,  but  I never  beard  a wo-d  from  his 
lips  of  which  the  purest  saint  could  be  ashamed. 
Yet  he  was  but  one  of  many  there,  aud  no  ex- 
ception.”   

GREAT  LITTLE  MEN. 

THERE  is  a very  amusing  article  in  the  June 
number  of  the  Oentlrman'*  Magazine,  by  Mr. 
Philip  Kent,  on  “ Brains  and  Inches."  Balzac  says 
that  the  little  fellows  are  the  fellows  for  work,  and 
Mr.  Kent  has  gathered  together  a number  of  practical 
illustrations  of  the  proverb  that  “the  beet  goods  are 
packed  in  the  smallest  bundles,"  and  quotes  Bacon. 
Fuller,  and  Balzac's  saying  on  the  relation  between 
over-developed  inches  and  under  - developed  brain. 
From  the  ample  “ scrap”  catalogue  that  Mr.  Kent  has 
collected,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  great  majority  of 
the  men  who  have  helped  to  make  the  world  have 
beon  descendants  of  Zacchaeus,  and  tho  rule  appears 
to  hold  good  in  all  callings  and  professions.  That  the 
best  generals  and  the  greatest  conquerors,  like  Attila. 
the  “Scourge,  of  God;"  Aetius,  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Roman  troops  in  the  time  of  Valentinian  ; Ti- 
mour  the  Tartar,  “ the  terror  of  the  world  ; " Charles 
Martel,  CondA,  Marshal  Luxembourg,  Sir  Francis 
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Drake  and  Admiral  Keppel  — 44 little  Keppel"  and 
“ the  lieardless  boy,"  as  be*  was  called— were  all  small 
men.  Titns  was  one  of  the  l»est  and  smallest  Roman 
emperors,  Frederick  the  Great  did  not  err  on  the 
side  of  height.  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  towered  over 
his  generation,  did  so  only  mentally,  being  lacking  in 
inches ; while  Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  his  great  rival, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  may  fairly  be  described  ns 
tiny  men,  the  former  standing  alnmt  five  feet  one  ami 
three-quarters  in  his  stockings,  and  the  Iron  Duke 
beating  him  in  tliis  respect  only  by  about  six  inches. 
Nelson,  five  feet  four,  comes  midway  between  the 
victor  and  victim  of  Waterloo. 

"Host  of  us  scribblers  look  best  on  paper,"  once 
remarked  a grandson  of  Jerrold’s  to  the  writer  of  the 
article,  and  the  truth  of  the  remark  seems  to  l>e  lwme 
out  by  the  record  of  the  physical  inches  of  literary 
men  from  all  time.  Bocchoris,  one  of  the  wisest  and 
must  able  of  Egyptian  kings,  was  a dwarf.  iEsop  is 
represented  as  a misshapen  hop-o’-my-thumb.  Horace 
was  a sleek,  fat  little  man,  the  Emperor  Augustus  tes- 
tifying to  the  fact  by  writing  to  him  that,  “ though  he 
lacked  inches,  he  lacked  not  paunch.’1  The  great 
Chinese  sage,  Confucius,  only  reached  middle  height. 
Shakespeare  was  seemingly  never  measured,  or,  if  he 
was,  his  height  has  not  been  handed  down,  but  Milton 
was  short  in  stature.  Dry  den,  “Post  Squab,’'  was 
dumpy,  us  was  also  Lord  Macaulay.  Mrs.  Carlyle 
speaks  of  “poor  little  Dickens,"  his  rival,  Thackeray, 
1 masting  of  a larger  allowance  of  inches,  though  not  of 
bruin  power.  Moore  was  only  five  feet,  and  when  it 
came  out  that  he  and  “Thomas  Little"  were  one  and 
the  same  writer,  a wag  remarked  that  “Moore  was 
Little  and  Little  is  Moore.”  Cowper  barely  reached 
middle  height.  Pope  was  a pigmy  of  four  feet  six, 
and  Voltaire  and  Scarron  were  mere  Liliputians, 
while  Swift’s  giant  intellect  was  lodged  in  the  brain 
of  a rather  stout,  ungainly  man  of  just  five  feet  eight. 
Lytton  was  about  five  feet  six,  Anthony  Trollope 
about  five  feet  ten  and  John  Stuart  Mill  five  feet 
eight. 

Coining  to  the  arts,  we  have  Bruneschelli,  the 
architect,  and  Michael  Angelo,  both  small  men.  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  could  not  have  been  better  fitted 
with  a surname.  Turner  was  very  small,  and  David 
Garrick  was  known  as  “ Little  Dave.”  The  record 
of  theologians  seems  to  Ik*  less  ample,  but  Calvin  was 
a little  man,  Martin  Luther  reached  medium  height, 
whilst  Melancthon  and  Erasmus  were  mere  mites  of 
men.  “ Soapy  Sam  " only  measured  five  feet  three 
inches,  whilst  his  father,  William  Willwrforce,  is 
described  as  “ a mere  shrimp  of  a man  whom  you 
might  easily  have  mistaken  for  a baboon  in  rusty 
broadcloth." 

Great  lawyers  and  statesmen  are  often  little,  as 
witness  Lord  Somers,  Lord  Shaftesbury— of  whose 
pigmy  body  Dry  den  sj»eaks — Lord  Camden,  Sir  Alex- 
ander Cockburn,  five  feet  six,  and  Lord  Chancellor 
West  bury,  nicknamed  “ Little  Bethel.”  Adolphe 
Thiers  is  described  as  “soft  and  sausage-like  on  the 
whole,  five  foot  three  at  most,  and  ends  neatly  in  fat 
little  hands  and  feet."  Lord  John  Russell  was  a 


little  man.  Mr.  Gladstone  ruas  to  length  more  in 
speeches  than  in  his  inches,  being  about  five  feet 
eight,  whilst  Lord  Beaconsfietd  was  five  feet  nine. 

This  is  a very  formidable  record  for  the  big  men  to 
beat,  and  seems  to  go  to  prove  the  inverse  ratio  of 
brains  to  inches.  In  fairness  to  the  poor  big  fellows 
it  must  be  added  that  Nature  has  not  neglected  them 
entirely  in  the  matter  of  brains,  and  the  writer  quotes 
some  six-footers — Scott,  for  instance — as  rivals  to  the 
dwarf  geniuses,  but  the  muster  roll  is  not  so  long, 
and  it  now  remains  for  their  champion  to  come  for- 
ward. 

NEW  YORK  SOCIETY. 

THE  Nineteenth  Century  for  May  gives  fifteen 
pages  to  an  article  by  Mayo  Williamson  Hazel- 
tine  entitled  “Studies  of  New  York  Society.”  Mr. 
Hazeltine's  studies  are  characterized  by  an  unfailing 
good  hnmor  and  no  little  shrewdness.  With  an  en- 
viable tact  he  makes  his  point  that  New  York  society, 
even  in  its  restricted  sense  as  applied  to  a few  hun- 
dred fortunate  individuals,  is  sujjerior  to  the  elect 
circles  of  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Washington  in  at 
least  one  important  feature — in  that  it  is  not  al)so- 
lutely  fixed,  limitod,  prescribed,  but  that  there  are 
always  possibilities  of  evolution  in  it.  The  test  of 
this  he  finds  in  the  fact  that  a New  Yorker  of  irre- 
proachable standing  can,  without  arguing  himself 
unknown,  fail  to  recognize  another  member  of  the 
so-called  four  hundred,  just  as  a Londoner  could  never 
be  expected,  no  matter  what  his  social  position  and 
experience,  to  |M>int  out  and  name  all  the  celebrities  of 
Hyde  Park  and  Rotten  Row. 

As  to  the  reproach  of  exclusive  money  values  so 
often  showered  on  the  unheeding  heads  of  New  York- 
ers, Mr.  Hazeltine  has  tliis  to  say  : 

“ We  have  all  heard  of  the  query  * How  much  is  he 
worth  ?’  ascribed  to  the  Knickerbocker  metrojKJlis, 
while  other  questions  less'  sordid  and  practical  are 
attributed  to  other  cities.  We  are  hardly  called  upon 
to  vindicate  Manhattan  against  a slur  which  is  now 
some  thirty  years  old,  and  yet,  even  on  this  score, 
something  might  lie  urged  in  its  defense*.  Where 
snch  prosaic  items  as  rent,  gas,  servants*  wages  and 
the  mere  necessaries  of  life  are  inordinately  dear— 
where  <q>eras,  equipages,  art  galleries,  antique  furni- 
ture and  a somewhat  sumptuous  cuisine  are  ac- 
counted well-nigh  indispensable,  the  whole  scheme  of 
living  l>eing  adjusted  to  a certain  scale  of  opulence 
imd  splendor— whether  a candidate’s  means  of  expend- 
iture are  adequate  to  his  social  pretensions  may 
projierly  enough  lie  the  first  inquiry,  provided,  of 
course,  it  be  not  also  the  last.  Just  so  the  command 
of  evening  dress  is  the  preliminary'  condition  of  ad- 
mittance to  a ballroom,  but  the  young  man  who 
imagines  his  investiture  of  that  garment  will  insure 
unlimited  success  is  likely  to  be  swiftly  undeceived. 
Those  ambitious  grain  ship|M*rs  and  affluent  jiackers 
of  pork,  who,  laying  the  aforesaid  adage  to  heart, 
have  forsaken  Chicago  and  Cincinnati  and  marched 
gavly  to  the  conquest  of  this  island,  are  reported  to 
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discover,  to  their  infinite  disgust.  Hie  wide  difference 
in  logic  between  a nine  qud  mm  and  an  exhaustive 
definition.  The  line  of  the  upper  Fifth  avenue  is 
strewn  with  their  magnificent  wrecks,  and  yet  they 
might  easily  have  informed  themselves  whether  the 
vast  accumulations  of  certain  native  millionaires  had 
secured  to  their  unlettered  owners  one  flash  of  social 
favor,  or  whether  anything  except  a fortunate  alli- 
ance conld  liave  placed  their  descendants  in  the  posi- 
tion they  may  hold.” 

On  the  whole  Mr.  Hazoltine  is  inclined  to  confess 
that,  at  last.  New  York  society  “ is  constructed  on 
the  sound  basis  of  adequate  resources  coupled  with 
winning  iiersonal  gifts  as  the  credentials  of  member- 
ship." which  is  certainly  a much  nicer  way  of  putting 
it,  and  may  not  be  less  true. 

In  his  study  of  the  Metroixilitan  debutante  he  finds 
her  “ a pretty,  graceful,  winsome,  rather  trivial 
tiling,”  relatively  no  worse  than  the  women  of  most 
countries,  but  possibly  an  indifferent  comrade  for  a 
man  of  brains,”  and  he  defends  her  nuuueuvring 
mamma  on  the  plea  of  necessity  and  of  financial  self- 
preservation. 


SOME  PARLIAMENTARY  PECULIARITIES. 

“ "T'lIF,  Stranger  in  the  House,”  in  Macmillan's 
1 Magazine  for  June,  gives  the  following  details 
concerning  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  well-known 
men  in  the  British  Parliament : 

“ Mr.  Matthews  has  a curious  way  of  holding  tip 
two  fingers  when  he  is  addressing  the  House,  after 
the  manner  of  a Catholic  prelate  blessing  the  congre- 
gation. Perhaps  he  is  not  aware  of  that  ; many  per- 
sons are  quite  unconscious  of  their  mannerisms.  Mr. 
(ilndstone.  for  example,  probably  does  not  know  that 
he  is  in  the  habit  of  scratching  the  top  of  his  head 
with  his  thumb  nail.  There  is  a well-known  memls-r 
who  takes  himself  into  custody  by  a firm  grip  on  his 
collar  whenever  he  rises  to  sjx'iik  ; and  another  finds 
relief  from  his  nervousness  by  buttoning  and  unbnt- 
touiug  his  waistcoat.  A third  will  liegiu  a speech  at 
one  end  of  a bench  and  finish  it  at  the  other  end,  not 
having  the  slightest  idea  that  he  has  moved  an  inch. 
The  British  ‘ er,  er,'  pronounced  in  a sonorous  tone 
by  way  of  filling  up  gaps,  is  heard  in  its  greatest  per- 
fection from  Sir  William  Harcourt.  Until  he  gets 
well  started  and  wanned  np,  his  speech  consists 
mainly  of  • er,  er.‘  Sir.  John  Morley  has  a trick  of 
doubling  himself  nearly  in  two  and  then  starting 
bark  as  if  a spring  Were  suddenly  touched.  Mr. 
Balfour  anchors  himself  fast  to  the  box  on  the 
table.” 

Literary  Opinion  devotes  its  first  article  to  a 
eulogistic  notice  of  Mr.  Fronde,  and  liegins  a series  of 
pa]iers  by  Mr.  H.  I).  Lowry  on  “ Some  As]H*ets  of 
the  Novel.”  It  deals  with  the  supernatural  in  fiction. 
Mr.  Lowry  holds  that  as  it  is  the  general  lielief  ut 
Is  >1  tom  that  the  supernatural  does  hap|s-n,  therefore 
for  the  novelist,  it  does,  and  sometimes  must. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  GREAT  FIRE. 

' I "HERE  Ls  an  excellent  article  in  the  July  .Scniv 
1 tier  s,  in  the  series  entitled  ‘ ‘ Historic  Moments.” 

on  the  great  Chicago  fire,  by  David  Swing,  one  r< 
those  who  were  forced  to  abandon  their  homes  to  the 
destroyer.  He  discredits  the  story  of  the  fateful  kick 
of  O’Leary’s  cow.  which  by  common  report  spoiled  x 
lantern  and  a city;  but  while  he  does  not  enlighten 
us  as  to  the  cause,  his  graphic  description  of  the  »d- 
vance  of  the  flanu-s  and  of  the  incidents  of  the  exodus 
is  very  well  done,  mid  brings  tliat  huge  unlocked -be 
sling  of  outrageous  fortune  quite  through  the  twenty 
years  to  our  very  eyes.  He  tells  of  the  extraordinary 
velocity  of  the  wind,  making  it  difficult  to  walk  in  its 
face.  “ It  was  a perfect  riot  of  wind  and  fire.  At 
intervals  the  wind  would  seem  to  dip  down  from 
above  and  roll  around  as  a hot  volume  of  smoke,  fin- 
mid  dust,  such  as  often  rolls  out  from  the  rear  of  im 
express  train.” 

“ From  one  family  learn  the  motions  of  thousand- 
of  households.  Trunks  were  packed  hastily,  servant* 
and  mistresses  and  children  were  one  in  mutual 
helpfulness.  Each  attempted  to  put  the  house  into  a 
trunk.  Some  were  absent-minded  for  a moment,  ami 
locked  nn  empty  ilrawer  as  though  to  keep  the  fire 
from  getting  in : one  put  a gold  watch  and  money 
into  a trunk,  and  then  prepared  to  carry  in  hand  a 
two-doll ar  clock  : one  turned  down  the  gas  through 
habits  of  economy  ; one  neighlsir,  routed  at  half-past 
one,  put  ou  a dressing  gown  and  tiegan  to  shave  him- 
self. It  was  difficult  for  each  one  to  do  the  best  thing 
for  the  occasion,  but  all  made  an  earnest  effort  to  be 
sensible. 

In  a few  minutes  fhree  or  four  large  trunks  wen- 
down  on  the  sidewalk.  But  why  were  they  there  ? 
No  premises,  threats  or  money  could  bring  a wagon. 
Sly  wife,  two  little  daughters  ami  I made  up  a speci- 
men group  prepared  for  exile.  The  wife  carried  a 
favorite  little  marble  clock,  one  daughter  carried  the 
cat,  the  other  daughter  a canary-bird  in  its  cage, 
while  I held  on  to  a hand-trunk  in  which  were  all  my 
manuscripts  up  to  date.  There  was  no  weeping.  All 
who  joined  ns  or  jiassed  us  seemed  satisfied  with  the 
remark  : ‘it  is  awful.*  We  were  dumb  rather  thar, 
tearful.” 

Mr.  Swing  assures  us  that  there  was  but  little  if 
any  thieving  in  the  resident  jiortions  of  the  city, 
though  it  was  carriisl  on  in  the  commercial  quarters 
so  oiienly  as  to  mid  insult  to  injury.  The  writer  mid 
his  little  band  of  exiles  impressed  a dilapidated  hand- 
cart and  proceeded  country wanl  until  they  reached  a 
ploughed  field,  which  gave  promise  of  lieing  incom- 
bustible, where  they  camped  out  and  slept  cheerfully 
through  the  rain  storm  which  fell  that  night. 

There  is  an  account  of  the  Herman  Protestant 
Social  Cdngress,  which  has  recently  held  its  annual 
meeting  in  Berlin,  in  the  Rerieie  af  the  Vhnrehet  for 
May,  with  portraits  of  Professor  Adolph  Wagner  and 
Court  Chaplain  Stocker,  the  president  of  the  Con- 
gress. 
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THE  EXTERMINATION  OF  THE  FUR  SEAL. 

ONE  of  the  best  of  the  uuuiy  articles  that  have 
been  written  on  the  seal  industry  of  the  Behr- 
ing Sea  appears  in  current  number  of  the  (Califor- 
nian Magazine.  Its  author.  Hr.  J.  C.  Cantwell,  after 
reviewing  the  various  points  in  the  discussion  between 
the  United  States  and  England  over  the  seal,  says : 
“ Freed  from  the  complications  anil  technicalities  of 
diplomatic  controversy,  the  fur-seal  question  is  a very 
simple  one.  In  purchasing  Alaska  the  fur-seal  rook- 
eries on  St.  George  and  St.  Punl  Islands  were  justly 
regarded  as  the  most  valuable  portion  of  our  acquisi- 
tion. For  more  than  seventeen  years  our  rights  to 
protect  the  seals  in  Behring  Sea  remained  unques- 
tioned and  it  was  not  until  the  year  1886  that  any 
systematic  attempt  was  made  by  outsiders  to  inter- 
fere with  those  rights.  The  argtunent  that  the  fur 
seal  is  fene  not  uni  is  not  compatible  with  its  well- 
known  habits.  For  a hundred  years  it  is  known  that 
the  fur  seal  has  annually  resorted  to  the  Pribyloff 
Islands  to  breed  and  shed  its  pelage.  From  the  time 
of  its  departure  from  the  islands  late  in  the  autumn 
until  its  return  in  May  of  the  following  year,  it  lands 
nowhere  else.  The  seals  arrive  at  the  numerona 
passes  through  the  Aleutian  Islands  in  the  latter  part 
of  May  of  each  year  and  head  directly  for  the  Priby- 
loff Islands.  The  watery  paths  traversed  by  the  seals 
converge  as  they  approach  the  islands,  and  in  so 
doing  solidly  mass  together  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  widely  scattered  animals  at  points  fifty 
and  even  one  hundred  miles  distance  from  the  rook- 
eries." 

Here  the  pelagic  sealers  lie  in  wait  and  have  a fine 
location  from  which  they  can  work  the  greatest  de- 
struction in  the  shortest  possible  time.  Neither  age 
nor  sex  is  spared  by  them.  “ It  is  impossible,”  Mr. 
Cantwell  continues, “ to  exaggerate  the  danger  of  the 
depletion  of  our  rookeries  and  the  extermination  of 
the  fur-seal  species,  if  such  a criminal  waste  and  in- 
human method  of  capture  is  permitted  to  continue.  If 
the  facts,  as  above  stated,  are  not  enough  to  convince 
even  the  most  skeptical  we  liave  only  to  review  the 
history  of  the  great  fur-seal  rookeries  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere,  which  at  one  time  teemed  with  seal  .life, 
but  which  were  destroyed  by  the  wanton  and  sense- 
less action  of  a fleet  of  seal  hunters  whose  methods  of 
capture  were  unrestrained  by  law.  reason  or  even 
the  dictates  of  common  humanity.  The  history  of 
the  great  rookeries  in  the  Antarctic  region,  once  inhab- 
iti-d  by  countless  millions  of  seals,  but  now  shunned 
and  deserted  by  the  gentle  unipbibians.  will  certainly 
bo  repeated  in  the  case  of  the  Pribyloff  group,  unless 
international  agreement  is  reached,  whereby  the  ani- 
mals are  to  lie  protected  from  such  indiscriminate 
slaughter. " 

Halfway  Measures  Condemned. 

Mr.  Henry  W.  Elliott,  in  the  June  Counojmlitan,  is 
outspoken  in  his  condemnation  of  halfway  measures 
for  the  protection  of  the  seal  rookeries  of  the  Behring 
Sea.  *'  They  failed  signally  in  the  Russian  regime 
and  they  will  as  signally  fail  with  us.” 


“ Closing  Behring  .Sea  to  pelagic  sealers,  and  rest- 
ing the  hauling  grounds  by  stopping  all  killing  on  the 
islands  for  a term  of  years,  is  not  enough ; we  need 
more  than  that ; we  need  an  international  close-time 
agreement  with  Great  Britain,  primarily,  whereby  not 
only  the  open  waters  of  Behring  Sea,  Imt  also  those  of 
the  North  Pacific  Ocean  south  of  the  Aleutian  Archi- 
Iielago,  the  peninsulu  of  Aluska,  and  Keuai,  100 
miles  from  their  coasts,  shall  be  preserved  and  treated 
as  a breeding  preserve  for  the  fur  seal  from  the  1st  of 
every  May  to  the  10th  of  every  October.” 

THE  WORLD'S  LIFE  INSURANCE. 

SOME  conception  of  the  enormous  projiortions 
which  the  life  insurance  business  has  assumed 
may  be  formed  from  the  following  statistics  sum- 
marized from  an  article  by  Mr.  David  N.  Holwav  in 
the  June  number  of  the  Arena.  The  amount  of  the 
world's  outstanding  life  insurance  at  the  lieginning  of 
1891  was,  in  Great  Britain  (including  Canada  and 
Australia),  $3,077,000,000,  on  the  continent  of  Enro]>e, 
$•-’.715,000,000  and  in  the  United  States,  $t, 101, 000,- 
000. 

At  the  beginning  of  1892  the  total  insurance  in 
force  throughout  the  world  was  $10,680,000,000.  or  an 
increase  of  $787,000,000  over  the  world's  total  on 
January  1,  1891.  During  the  present  decade  the 
world's  life  insurance  has  increased  in  volume  75  per 
cent. , the  volume  in  the  United  States  having  in- 
creased 260  per  cent,  in  amount.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  American  companies  alone  liave  idready  paid  to 
the  fumilies  of  deceased  memliers  $050,000,000  and 
fully  $125, IKK), 000  in  matured  endowments  to  over  60,- 
000  persona. 

“ It  is,"  concludes  Mr.  Holway,  “ indeed  a great 
business  which  has  systematically  and  conservatively 
arranged  for  the  future  payment  of  nearly  $1 1 ,000,- 
OlXhOOO  to  20,000,000  lieneficiaries  throughout  the 
civilized  world ; which  during  1891  paid  $625,000 
daily  to  policy-holders  and  beneficiaries  and  during 
the  same  year  issued  new  insurance  to  the  amount  of 
$1,778,000,000.  With  all  its  enormous  achievements, 
however,  it  is  only  ut  the  threshold  of  a much  more 
enormous  future.” 

The  Eequiline  (Rome)  for  May  contains  a transla- 
tion of  the  letters  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand  to  Madame 
Recamier  in  the  closing  years  of  his  life,  when  he 
was  amlaissador  at  Rome. 


In  the  Sydnej/  Quarterly  for  March  the  interesting 
leaves  from  A.  G.  Hamilton's  note-liook  are  continued. 
Mr.  Hamilton  says  that  he  has  ascertained  by  uctmd 
experiment  that  a flying  lieetle  of  the  cockchafer 
family,  when  put  under  a glass  dish,  on  a table- 
cloth, which  weighed  n pound  and  a half,  was  able 
to  push  it  alxmt  for  several  inches ; that  is  to  say,  he 
moved  for  a length  of  six  times  his  l*  sly  a dish  1,750 
times  his  own  weight.  If  a man  who  weighed  twelve 
stones  were  pro|H>rtiouately  as  strong  us  the  beetle 
he  would  !*•  able  to  push  along  level  ground  a weight 
equal  to  131  tons. 
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THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

IN  the  deportment,  “ Leading  Articles  of  the  Month,’’ 
will  be  found  reviews  of  Hon.  Dorman  B.  Eaton’s 
paper,  “The  Perils  of  Re-electing Presiden to.”  “A  Modern 
Form  of  Insanity,”  by  Dr.  H.  S.  Williams;  “What  I Expect 
To  Do  in  Africa,”  by  Mr.  R.  L.  (lamer,  and  of  the  group 
of  papers  on  “ The  Harrison  Administration,"  by  three 
United  States  Senators. 

MURAT  HALSTEAD  ON  “ HUB  SILVER.” 

Murat  Halstead  analyzes  Senator  Stewart’s  paper  on 
“The  Rule  of  the  Gold  Kings,"  which  appeared  in  the 
May  number  of  the  North  American  Review.  In  reply  to 
the  Nevada  Senator’s  charge  that  hostility  to  silver  has 
been  the  policy  of  all  administrations,  since  1873  when 
that  metal  was  “demonetized,”  he  states  that  in  the 
eighty  years  before  this  event  we  had  coined  eight  million 
of  silver  dollars,  while  during  the  eighteen  years  follow- 
ing we  have  toned  four  hundred  millions  of  silver  dollars. 
Mr.  Halstead  is  in  favor  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  but 
not  at  the  present  ratio.  He  thinks  that  the  ratio  18  to  1 
would  be  about  right. 

THE  ENLARGEMENT  OP  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 
Archdeacon  Farrar  urges  the  enlargement  of  West- 
minster Abbey.  He  points  out  that  if  there  should  be 
but  one  burial  every  year,  the  use  of  the  Abbey  as  a place 
of  interment  would  last  for  scarcely  more  than  a century 
longer,  and  that  even  at  this  rate  then*  would  be  room 
for  simply  tablets.  At  the  present  time  there  is  space  for 
only  two  statues  more.  If  the  Abbey  were  not  already 
overcrowded,  England  would  rejoice,  says  the  Archdea- 
con, to  place  in  this  great  anti  sacred  mausoleum  the 
monumeuts  of  the  must  famous  Americans  as  well  as 
noted  Englishmen. 

THE  NEW  YORK  CLEARING  HOUSE. 

Mr.  William  A.  Camp  explains  the  origin  and  methods 
of  the  New  York  Clearing  House.  This  great  financial 
institution  was  organized  in  October,  1853,  and  its  object, 
as  stated  in  its  constitution,  was  “ to  be  the  effecting 
at  one  place  of  the  daily  excluingea  between  the  several 
associated  banks,  and  the  payment  at  the  same  place  and 
day  of  the  balances  resulting  from  such  exchanges.” 
But  it  has  done  more  than  to  simplify  exchanges.  It  has, 
says  Mr.  Camp,  developed  into  a “ tower  of  strength  ” in 
times  of  financial  stress,  and  “ a source  of  mutual  protec- 
tion” to  its  members  at  all  times.  More  than  once  has 
a financial  panic  been  averted  through  the  facilities 
offered  by  the  New  York  Clearing  House.  It  was  as- 
serted by  a prominent  bank  president,  Mr  Comp  states, 
that  the  influence  of  the  New  York  Clearing  Ilouse  in 
this  country  was  greater  than  that  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land in  Great  Britain.  The  average  daily  Clearing  House 
exchanges  per  year  for  the  last  ten  years  are  given  as 
$115,218,234. 

FROM  TIIE  SERVANT  GIRL’S  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

Mrs.  Amelia  E.  Barr  discusses  the  servant  girl  question 
from  the  servant  girl’s  point  of  view.  She  is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  carrying  out  of  the  following  points  would 
probably  revolutionize  the  whole  condition  of  domestic 
service  : 1.  The  relation  between  mistress  and  servant 
should  be  put  upon  an  absolutely  commercial  basis,  and 
made  as  honorable  as  mechanical,  or  factory,  or  store 


service.  2.  Duties  and  hours  should  be  clearly  defined. 
There  should  be  no  interference  in  personal  matters. 
There  should  be  no  more  personal  interest  expected  or 
shown  than  is  the  rule  between  any  other  employer  and 
employee.  3.  If  it  were  possible  to  induce  yearly  engage- 
ments they  should  be  the  rule ; for  when  people  know 
they  have  to  put  up  with  each  other  for  twelve  months 
they  are  more  inclined  to  be  patient  and  forbearing  ; they 
learn  to  make  the  best  of  each  other’s  ways;  and  bearing 
becomes  liking,  and  habit  strengthens  liking,  and  so  they 
go  on  and  on  and  are  pretty  well  satisfied. 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  NATIONALISM. 

Mr.  Edward  Bellamy,  the  author  of  “ Looking  Back- 
ward,” describes  the  “Progress  of  Nationalism  in  the 
United  States.”  He  defines  nationalism  in  its  strict  sense 
as  “ the  doctrine  of  those  who  hold  that  the  principle  of 
popular  government  by  the  equal  voice  of  all  for  the  equal 
benefit  of  all,  which,  in  advanced  nations,  is  already  rec- 
ognized as  the  law  of  the  political  organization,  should  be 
extended  to  the  economical  organization  as  well ; and  that 
the  entire  capital  and  labor  of  nations  should  be  nation- 
alized and  administered  by  their  people,  through  their 
chosen  agents,  for  the  equal  benefit  of  all,  under  an  equal 
law  of  industrial  service." 

The  first  nationalist  club  was  organized  in  Boston  by 
readers  of  “ Looking  Backward  ” in  1888.  There  are  now 
clubs  in  every*  part  of  the  country.  The  practical  work 
of  the  organized  nationalists  has  so  far  been  chiefly  educa- 
tional. The  immediate  proposition*  of  the  nationalists 
are  stated  as  follows : 1.  The  nationalization  of  inter- 

state business,  and  business  in  the  products  or  service  of 
which  the  people  in  more  than  one  State  are  interested. 
2.  The  State  management  or  municipalization  of  businesses 
purely  local  in  their  relations. 

In  the  “ Notes  and  Conimente  ” department.  President 
Cbarl«»s  F.  Thwtng  of  Adelbert  College,  maintains  that 
the  student,  teacher  and  professor  are  given  too  long  a 
vacation  in  the  summer,  and  Mr.  J.  Lockwood  Dodge*  give* 
some  account  of  the  political  activity  in  colleges,  especially 
at  Harvard. 

THE  FORUM. 

THE  two  political  articles  by  Hon.  Thomas  F.  Bayard 
and  Senator  George  F.  Hoar,  “ A New  Poet,"  by 
Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  “ The  Fall  of  Silver  and  its  Causes,” 
by  Director  Edward  0.  Leech,  “ Needed  Reform  in 
Naturalization,”  by  Professor  John  B.  Moore,  and  “ What 
the  Census  of  Churches  Shows,”  by  Mr.  H.  K.  Carroll,  are 
reviewed  at  length  in  another  department. 

SCHOOL  LIFE  AT  ETON. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Benson,  master  at  Eton,  gives  an  account  of 
the  way  boys  are  trained  in  that  celebrated  English 
school.  “ The  whole  school  is  divided  into  4 division*  * of 
about  thirty  boys,  massed  into  six  4 blocks  ; * the  basis  of 
the  work  is,  of  course,  still  classified.  The  whole  school 
is  examined  at  the  end  of  every  half-year  for  promotion. 
The  tendency,  therefore,  except  in  the  case  of  a boy  of  ex- 
ceptional brilliancy  or  the  reverse,  is  to  go  slowly  up  the 
school  in  the  company  of  the  l*>ys  among  whom  he  is 
placed.  The  clawdcal  curriculum  consists  of  lessons  con- 
strued in  Bchool,  compisition  in  Greek  and  Latin,  repo- 
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tition  lessons  in  the  same  language,  and,  in  the  lower  parts 
of  the  school,  grammar  ; besides  his  classical  master, 
every  boy  attends  the  lessons  of  a mathematical,  French 
and  science  master.  Taking  thirty  as  the  average  num- 
ber of  hours  in  the  week  spent  actually  ‘ in  school,’  the 
proportion  will  be  represented  by  sixteen  for  classic,  six 
for  mathematics,  four  for  modern  languages,  two  for  sub- 
jects such  as  history  and  geography,  and  two  for  science. 

The  lessons  are  mostly  oral,  boys  being  called  upon  to 
construe  in  form  and  the  master  questioning  and  com- 
menting. There  is  also  a certain  amount  of  paper  work  ; 
but  at  Eton  the  exercises  are  generally  done  out  of  school 
in  a boy's  own  time,  and  those  who  have  experience  of 
this  system  are  inclined  to  rate  it  very  highly  indeed  as  a 
gain  in  responsibility.” 

TUB  FOOD  WK  EAT. 

Mr.  W.  O.  Atwater  discusses  the  subject  of  food.  He 
finds  that  ordinary  people  with  us  have  as  good  food  and 
as  much  of  it  as  the  exceptionally  well-fed  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  general  principle  is  asserted 
that  liberal  food,  large  production  and  higher  wages  go 
together. 

Mr.  Atwater  has  discovered  in  his  study  of  tho  subject 
that  we  make  a four-fold  mistake  in  our  food  economy. 
4i  First,  we  purchase  needlessly  expensive  kinds  of  food. 
We  do  this  under  the  false  impression  that  thero  is  some 
peculiar  virtue  in  the  costlier  food  materials,  and  that 
economy  in  our  diet  is  somehow'  detrimental  to  our  dig- 
nity or  our  welfare.  Secondly,  the  food  which  we  eat 
does  not  always  contain  the  proper  proportions  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  nutritive  ingredients.  We  consume  rela- 
tively too  much  of  the  fuel  ingredients  of  food,  such  as 
the  fats  of  meat  and  butter,  the  starch  which  makes  up 
the  larger  part  of  the  nutritive  material  of  flour  and 
potatoes,  and  sugar  and  sweetmeats.  Conversely,  we 
have  relatively  too  little  of  the  protein  or  flesh-forming 
substances,  like  the  lean  of  meat  and  fish  and  the  gluten 
of  w'heat,  which  make  muscle  and  sinew  and  which  are 
the  basis  of  blood,  bone  and  brain.  Thirdly,  many  people, 
not  only  the  well-to-do,  but  those  in  moderate  circum- 
stances, use  needless  quantities  of  food.  Probably  the 
worst  sufferers  from  this  evil  are  well-to-do  people  of 
sedentary  occupations — brain-workers  as  distinguished 
from  hand-workers.  Finally,  we  are  guilty  of  serious 
errors  in  oar  cooking.  We  waste  a great  deal  of  fuel  in 
the  preparation  of  our  food,  and  even  then  a great  deal  of 
the  food  is  very  badly  cooked.  A reform  in  these  methods 
of  cooking  is  one  of  the  economic  demands  of  onr  time.'-* 
TUB  SLAUGHTER  OF  RAILWAY  EMPLOYEES. 

Professor  Henry  C.  Adams  contributes  an  article  on 
•*  The  Slaughter  of  Railway  Employees.”  He  shows  that 
87.94  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  deaths  and  45.57  per 
cent,  of  the  total  number  of  injuries  sustained  by  railway 
employees  during  the  twelve  months  preceding  June  30, 
1800,  resulted  while  coupling  cars  or  setting  brakes,  and 
urges  that  Congress  should  enact  a law  enforcing  railroad 
companies  to  furnish  all  their  cars  and  locomotives  with 
automatic  couplers  ami  train  brakes.  At  the  present  time 
automatic  couplers  and  train  brakes  are  in  general  use 
only  in  the  cars  and  locomotives  engaged  in  the  ]wissenger 
service.  Out  of  a total  of  1,105,042  cars  used  in  freight 
service,  there  are,  according  to  the  last  report  on  statistics 
of  railways  in  the  United  States,  but  87,300  fitted  with 
automatic  couplers  and  but  100,090  equipped  with  train 
brakes.  Pro  feasor  Adams  insists  that  the  danger  to  rail- 
rood  employees  will  hardly  be  decreased  by  the  universal 
adoption  of  these  safety  appliances  unless  the  same  type 
of  coupler  and  brake  is  used  by  all  the  railroad  compa- 


nies. At  present  44  different  kinds  of  couplers  and  9 kinds 
of  train  brakes  are  in  actual  use. 

FOR  AS  ENDOWED  AMERICAN  OPERA. 

Mr.  John  K.  Paine  considers  the  question,  “ Shall  we 
have  an  Endowed  Opera?”  Ho  is  confident  that  a per- 
manent opera  could  be  successfully  established  in  either 
New  York,  Boston  or  Chicago.  “ There  is  no  reason  why 
an  opera  house  should  not  be  conducted  with  as  much 
economy,  wisdom,  high  purpose  and  far-seeing  sagacity 
arf  a university  or  a railroad,  so  far  as  its  financial  affairs 
are  concerned.  But  it  should,  of  course,  be  maintained 
“with  the  single  purpose  of  making  the  opera  a means  of 
culture,  as  in  the  case  with  educational  institutions. 

**  The  organization  of  such  an  institutiou  as  I have  sug- 
gested should  follow  the  general  system  of  government 
that  exists  in  our  universities  ; that  is,  it  should  have  a 
corporation  and  a board  of  directors  or  faculty,  composed 
of  musical  experts,  and  connection  should  bo  mode  with 
established  schools  of  solo  and  chorus  singing,  dramatic 
action  and  orchestral  playing.  There  are  already  several 
excellent  conservatories  in  this  country,  with  which  ar- 
rangements might  be  made  to  contribute  to  this  end.  As 
to  the  personnel  of  the  opera,  it  should  consist,  first,  of  at 
least  two  conductors  and  a chorus-master  ; secondly,  of 
the  usual  chorus,  which  could  easily  be  composed  of 
Americans.  As  regards  the  soloists,  they  should  be  chosen 
from  among  the  artists  who  are  able  to  sing  in  English, 
and  there  are  plenty  of  talented  Americans  who  could 
ultimately  fill  these  places.  At  the  present  time  a num- 
ber of  the  leading  singers  in  the  European  theatres  are 
Americans.  Why  not  keep  them  in  America  to  sing  in 
our  own  opera  fn 


THE  ARENA. 

WE  give  elesewhere  a summary  of  Mr.  Holway’s 
article  on  the  rise?  and  growth  of  life  insurance. 
THE  RIGHTS  OF  CHILDREN. 

The  Rev.  M.  J.  Savage  enumerates  and  enlarges  upon 
what  he  considers  to  Ik*  the  rights  of  children  as  against 
those  of  parents  over  them.  Children  have  the  right,  he 
contends,  to  be  well  born,  right  to  a happy  childhood,  and 
to  a sound  physical  and  moral  education.  They  have 
also  the  right,  he  adds,  to  a rational  religious  education. 

CAUSES  OP  THE  INCREASE  IN  CRIME. 

Mr.  B.  O.  Flower  publishes  his  third  paper  upon 
society’s  exiles.  He  deals  in  this  article  with  vice  and 
crime  as  it  is  fostered  in  the  slums  of  our  large  cities  by 
want  and  misery.  Tho  records  of  the  criminal  courts  of 
New  York  show  that  in  that  city  alone  84,550  arrests  were 
made  in  1890,  which  was  an  increase  of 2856  over  the  num 
ber  of  arrests  mode  during  the  previous  year.  Mr.  Flower 
gives  as  the  most  potent  cause's  of  the  increase  in  crime  in 
this  country  : 1.  The  decline  in  integrity,  incident  to  tho 
rise  of  the  present  speculative  age,  and  tho  ascendency  of 
the  aristocracy  of  tho  dollar.  2.  Unjust  social  conditions, 
especially  os  they  relate  to  taxation.  8.  Unrestricted 
immigration.  4.  Cheap  lodging  houses.  5.  The  saloon. 

A FLAW  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

Rabbi  Solomon  Schindler  declares  that  there  is  a flaw  in 
our  educational  system  and  that  this  flaw  is  “ the  over- 
whelming preponderance  of  women’s  influence  in  our  pub- 
lic schools.”  He  defines  his  position  in  the  following  para- 
graph : “To  utter  a word,  in  these  days,  which  may  be 
construed  into  an  attack  upon  the  equality  of  the  Bexee,  or 
as  an  expression  of  doubt  as  to  woman's  ability,  not  only 
to  hold  her  own,  but  even  to  surpass  the  male  sex  in  any 
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line  of  activity,  is  in  rather  bad  taste.  But  the  question 
at  issue  is  one  in  which  are  concerned,  not  the  teachers 
only,  but  the  children  to  be  educated  by  them.  It  is  not 
whether  male  or  female  teachers  are  preferable  either  to 
the  other,  but  whether  a child  can  be  properly  educated 
by  either  men  or  women  alone.  Are  not  both  needed  to 
produce  a thoroughly  successful  educational  result  ?” 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

THE  Rev.  W.  D.  Morrison,  Chaplain  of  Wandsworth 
Jail,  lias  an  article  in  the  June  number  of  the  Fort- 
nightly on  the  increase  of  crime,  in  which  he  maintains 
that  everything  proves  that  with  civilisation  crime  in- 
creases. The  figures  which  he  gives  are  very  discourag- 
ing, and  they  all  point  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  last 
ten  years  serious  crime  has  unmistakably  increased  in 
England  and  Walt's.  “ Police  statistics  are  a striking  con- 
firmation of  prison  statistics  and  the  statistics  of  trials  ; 
and  all  of  them  point  with  singular  unanimity  to  the  con- 
clusion that  crime  during  the  last  thirty  yean,  for  which 
we  possess  official  returns,  has  not  decreased  in  gravity, 
and  has  been  steadily  developing  in  magnitude.” 

ENGLAND  AXD  JEWISH  PA  ITERS. 

Lord  Dufferin,  in  a paper  entitled  “The  Invasion  of  the 
Destitute  Alien,"  puts  the  case  in  favor  of  excluding  Jew- 
ish paupers  from  England  very  forcibly  and  at  some  length. 
He  says:  “As  to  their  capacity  for  work  and  knowl- 
edge of  trade,  their  habits,  instincts,  ami  social  condition 
generally  : there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  majority  of  im- 
migrants are  sober  and  thrifty  to  the  last  degree,  and  in 
these  respects  set  a good  example  to  many  English  work- 
ingmen. But,  on  the  other  hand,  their  standard  of  life 
is  far  below  that  of  the  lowest  and  poorest  classes  among 
us,  and  they  will  work  for  hours  impossible  for  an  English- 
man to  endure,  and  fora  wage  insufficient  to  keep  his  body 
and  soul  together.  The  practical,  tangible  question  to  lie 
dealt  with  is  the  paralysing,  demoralizing,  body-and-sonl 
destroying  effect  upon  our  own  people  of  placing  them  in 
direct  competition  with  a lower  type  of  humanity.  It  is 
the  actual  physical  presence  of  this  lower  type  of  human 
organism  among  us  that  is  so  objectionable.” 

A PLEA  FOR  PROTECTION . 

Mr.  Champion  has  a brief  paper  on  “ Protection  as  La- 
bor Wants  It.”  He  is  in  favor  of  eight  hours  and  higher 
wages  in  the  industries  of  (treat  Britain  which  must  be 
carried  on  within  the  country,  as  locomotion,  distribution, 
building,  linking,  etc.,  and  he  is  quite  willing  that  the 
extra  cost  should  fall  on  the  consumer.  He  would  exclude 
from  England  all  foreign  immigrants  as  the  United  States 
excludes  the  Chinese.  He  also  wants  protection  for  all  prod- 
ucts of  his  lalior  that  is  sold  in  the  home  market  from  the 
competition  of  the  products  of  the  underpaid  foreign 
laborer  outside  of  Great  Britain.  There  remains  the  most 
vital  and  imjiortant  question  of  all;  that  is  to  say.  the  for- 
eign market  . Mr.  Champion  does  not  hesitate  at  this,  but 
boldly  declares  that  if  it  is  proved  that  it  is  high  wages  only 
that  destroys  the  export  trade  he  is  quite  willing  to  meet 
that  difficulty  by  bounties.  He  winds  up  his  article  by 
declaring  that  Great  Britain  must  revise  her  trade  policy 
in  order  to  cement  her  Colonial  alliances,  and  build  up 
in  the  Empire  an  irresistible  force  on  the  side  of  true  free- 
dom and  progress. 

DID  DANTE  STUDY  AT  OXFORD ? 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  a short  article,  in  which  he  discusses 
the  evidence  which  can  lie  adduced  to  prove  that  the 
great  Italian  poet  visited  Oxford.  To  the  scholar  in 


Dante's  time  England  only  existed  for  Oxford,  and  if 
Dante  came  to  England  there  was  only  one  place  that  he 
could  come  to,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  thinks  that  he  did  go  to 
Oxford,  not  to  saunter  by  the  Isis,  but  in  order  to  visit 
“ Haunts  already  made  illustrious  (to  cite  no  other  names) 
by  Roger  Bacon,  by  Gromet4te,  and  by  Bradwardine.  He 
went  to  refresh  his  thirst  at  a fast-swelling  fountain-bead 
of  knowledge,  ami  to  imp  the  wings  by  which  he  was  to 
mount,  and  mount  so  high  that  few  have  ever  scored 
above  him,  into  the  empyrean  of  celestial  wisdom.'* 

“ THERMIDOR.” 

In  the  article  on  M.  Victorien  Santera  and  “ Thermidor-' 
we  have  a genuine,  unmistakable  interview,  taking  its 
place  quite  naturally  among  the  magazine  articles  of  the 
month.  No  one  could  write  so  interesting  an  article 
about  “Thermidor”  as  the  man  who  conceived  it  and 
wrote  the  play,  and  as  M.  Sardou  could  n«»t  very  well 
write  it  himself  he  has  been  interviewed,  and  the  inter- 
view is  very  good  reading.  He  conceived  the  idea  of  the 
play  originally  as  far  back  as  1NV4  ; but  its  production 
was  postponed  from  time  to  time,  and  when  at  last  it  saw 
the  light  he  accuses  M.  Clemenoeau  of  getting  up  a riot 
which  led  the  government  to  interdict  the  performance. 

It  cannot,  therefore,  be  performed  on  any  stage  belonging 
to  the  French  government,  but  it  is  going  to  be  given 
elsewhere  in  Paris. 

EOYFT  IX  1883  AND  1898. 

Sir  W.  T.  Marriott  has  an  article  in  which  he  deals 
faithfully  with  Mr.  Gladstone  for  his  Newcastle  speech, 
and  apjieal*  to  the  electors  to  avoid  the  crime  of  arresting 
the  beneficent  progr»**s  which  has  taken  place  in  Egypt. 

He  gives  a sample  of  that  progress  in  the  following  preg- 
nant sentence  : “ Ten  years  ago  wise  prophets  would 
tell  yon  that  there  were  three  things  that  were  impossible 
in  Egypt : 1,  to  make  it  solvent ; 2,  to  collect  the  taxes 
without  the  free  use  of  the  kourbash  : 3,  to  execute  pub- 
lic works  without  that  forced  and  cruel  labor  which  went 
under  the  name  of  the  corvde.  Now,  not  only  is  Egypt 
solvent,  but  the  use  of  the  kourbash  and  the  corvde  have 
both  been  abolished.”  Another  seven  years  of  good  gov- 
ernment, he  thinks,  will  put  things  straight. 

LORD  LTTTON’S  FLACK  IN  POETRY. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock  indulges  in  a very  eulogistic  criti- 
cism of  the  late  Lord  Lvtton  : 

“To  begin,  then,  he.  of  all  English  poets,  is  the  one 
who.  since  the  days  of  Byron,  has  had  the  largest  experi- 
ence of  life.  We  can,  therefore,  before  we  begin  to  dis- 
cuss the  merits  of  his  poetry,  say  that  as  a poet  his  posi- 
tion is  thus  far  unique.  Now,  whilst  few  of  our  modern 
poets  have  excelled  him  in  devotion  to  his  art.  none  have 
come  near  him  in  point  of  mundane  experience.  Few 
men  have  ever  combined,  as  he  did,  mundane  humor, 
fastidiousness,  shrewdness,  and  natoir  fairr , with  ultra- 
sensitive sympathy  and  grave,  meditative  philosophy.  In 
moat  men  these  latter  qualities  tend  to  withdraw  them 
from  life." 

As  he  thinks  thus  of  the  man  it  is  not  surprising  that  he 
thinks  as  highly  of  his  poetry.  He  says  : “ Of  all 

English  poetry  since  the  days  of  Byron,  it  is  that  which 
is  fullest  of  the  most  various  life,  of  various  life  experi- 
enced most  directly,  and  of  the  wisdom  that  comes  of 
this  kind  of  experience.” 

AN  ANATHEMA  UPON  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

Mr.  George  Moore  tells  ns:  “ That  nearly  all  artists  dis- 
like and  despise  the  Royal  Academy  is  a matter  of  com- 
mon knowledge.  Whether  with  reason  or  without  is  a 
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matter  of  opinion,  but  the  existence  of  an  immense  fund 
of  hat*-  and  contempt  of  the  Academy  is  not  denied.  From 
Glasgow  to  Cornwall,  wherever  a group  of  artists  collects, 
there  hangs  a gathering  and  a darkening  sky  of  hate.” 

He  essays,  therefore,  to  make  himself  the  articulate 
voice  of  this  louring  thundercloud  of  hatred  and  con- 
tempt. The  Academy,  he  says,  is  sinking  steadily.  Never 
was  it  lower  than  this  year.  It  is  no  true  centre  of  Art, 
but  a mere  commercial  enterprise,  protected  and  snbven- 
tiemed  by  government,  “ and  it  has  become  potent  to 
every  one  that  the  Academy  is  conducted  on  as  purely 
commercial  principle*  as  any  shop  in  the  Tottenham  Court 
Road.  For  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Orchard- 
men and  Mr.  Watts  do  not  know  that  Mr.  tenders  land- 
scapes are  like  tea-trays,  that  Mr.  Dickeee’a  figures  are 
like  bon-bon  boxes,  and  that  Mr.  Herkomer’s  portraits  are 
like  German  cigars.  But  apparently  the  R.  A.'s  are  merely 
concerned  to  follow  the  market.”  And  a good  deal  more 
to  the  same  effect. 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

THERE  is  a great  deal  of  confused  general  reading  in 
the  Xinctrenth  Century  Tor  June.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Mr.  Champion's  brief  paper  on  " Protection  as 
Labor  Wants  It,”  and  St.  Leo  Strnchey’s  " Ulster  and 
Home  Rule,”  the  articles  might  have  appeared  any  time 
during  the  last  six  months. 

WILL  ULSTER  FIGHT  i 

St.  teo  Strachey  says  Ulster  will  fight  ; that  is,  it 
•will  offer  passive  resistance  to  the  Londou-Dnblin  Parlia- 
ment in  all  its  work — Belfast  and  the  neighborhood  will 
organize  a voluntary  system  of  government  with  arbi- 
tration instead  of  law  courts  and  an  amateur  police  force. 
If  an  attempt  is  made  to  force  submission  then  it  will 
take  15,000  troops,  with  artillery  and  gunboats,  to  hold 
down  Belfast  alone,  while  50,000  men  would  be  needed  in 
Ulster.  Home  Rule,  therefore,  cannot  pacify  Ireland  be- 
cause of  Ulster.  “ If  any  proof  of  that  is  needed,  look  at 
the  fact  that  the  most  religious,  the  most  serious-minded, 
the  most  earnest  and  the  least  political  people  in  the 
North  arc*  quietly  deciding  that  they  will  take  the  awful 
responsibility  of  resisting  the  law — a responsibility  which 
may  cost  them  their  lives  and  their  worldly  goods,  and 
may  give  over  their  homes  to  anarchy  and  destruction.” 
DOES  IRELAND  BLOCK  TIIF.  WAT  f 
Does  Ireland  block  the  way  f Yes,  says  Mr.  Herbert 
Gladstone,  it  does,  very  badly  ; and  in  proof  of  this  dec- 
laration shows  that  Irish  affairs  have  occupied  one-half 
of  the  time  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  last  twelve 
years.  During  the  Liberal  administration  Irish  business 
occupied  19,078  pages  of  the  parliamentary  reports  per 
session  : under  the  Tories  it  occupied  80,018  pages  j»er  ses- 
sion. The  Irish  block,  therefore,  is  just  as  great  under 
the  Tories  as  it  was  under  the  Liberals.  To  hand  over  the 
Irish  affairs  to  Ireland  will  save  25  percent,  at  least  of  Im- 
perial time. 

a butler's  view  of  men  service. 

Mr.  John  Robinson  has  been  prompted  by  Lady 
Greville’s  article  in  the  February  number  of  the  Xational 
Rerinc  and  Lady  Aberdeen's  article  in  the  March  jYiwe- 
Uenth  Century  to  set  forth  his  view  of  the  average  man 
servant  in  England.  Mr.  Robinson  admits  that  he  is  a 
very  poor  creature  indeed,  whose  ambition  never  soars 
beyond  the  ultimate  proprietorship  of  a public  house*. 
Domestic  service  is  a splendid  training  in  blackmailing 
and  peculation.  They  have  plenty  of  food,  but  it  is  badly 
cooked,  and  is  served  up  cold  again  and  again.  The  cus- 


tom of  supplying  household  beer  tends  constantly  to  make 
drunkards  of  domestics,  and  if  employers  once  realize  the 
amount  of  disgusting  animalism  this  habit  perpetuated 
they  would  stop  it  at  once.  He  would  cut  off  half  the 
meat  and  all  the  l>ecr,  and  improve  domestic  service  all 
round  as  a consequence.  Servants  must  be  treated  as 
men.  and  free  from  the  degrading  sycophancy  which  now 
demoralizes  them.  Put  servants  more  on  a level  with  the 
trade  ; let  better  service  be  required,  but  let  the  servants 
be  treated  as  men.  So  says  Mr.  John  Robinson. 

THE  NEW  REVIEW. 

''HERE  are  several  good  articles  in  the  AVw  J?eri> tv 

1 for  Jnne. 

Mr.  Archibald  Forties  discusses  the  Kanaka  question. 
Speaking  from  a local  knowledge  of  Qneenshmd  and  of 
the  trade,  he  says : “ It  may  be  accepted  that  private  en- 
terprise cannot  be  relied  on  to  systematize  the  honest 
recruitment  of  Polynesian  laborers.  The  enterprise,  for 
many  reasons,  is  one  that  should  be  undertaken  by  the 
government.  So  would  the  arrows  of  aspersion  la*  blunted, 
so  would  abuses  l>e  stumped  out.  With  official  head- 
quarters in  a centra]  island,  government  schooners  plying 
amoug  the  islands  and  statedly  returning  to  the  general 
rendezvous,  and  a government  steamer  plying  between 
that  depot  and  the  colony,  the  recruiting  machinery  would 
be  adequate  and  unimpeachable.  Such  an  establishment 
would  cost  the  Colonial  exchequer  nothing,  maintained  as 
it  would  be  by  the  increased  capitation  fee  which  the 
planters  would  gladly  pay.” 

CAUSE  OF  THE  FRANCO-GERMAN  WAIL 

It  is  rather  odd  to  read  an  article  like  Ernest  Pinard's, 
in  which  the  old  Minister  of  the  Interior  of  the  French 
Empire  at  the  time  when  the  hYanc<H  h*rman  war  broke 
out  endeavors  to  prove  that  the  war  was  forced  upon  the 
Empire  by  the  politicians  of  Paris.  M.  Pinanl  had  the 
reports  of  the  precepts,  who  almost  always  testify  to  the 
burning  desire  of  peace  in  the  Provinces.  The  Emperor 
declared  emphatically  in  favor  of  peace,  but  in  his  new 
]K»sitiou  of  constitutional  monarch  he  had  no  alternative 
but  to  take  the  step  which  plunged  Europe  into  war. 
Who,  then,  was  it  who  made  the  war  f Acconliug  to  M. 
Pinard,  it  was  the  Parisian  press,  the  vast  majority  of 
which,  with  Emile  do  Uirardin  at  their  head,  declared, 
morning  and  night,  that,  peace  would  be  “essentially 
illusive,  shameful,  sinister,  ridiculous,”  all  of  which  is 
equivalent  to  saving  that  the  Imjwruil  Ministry  whs  ut- 
terly useless  for  the  one  purpose  that  a despotic  govern- 
ment is  worth  having.  Its  head  wanted  pence  ; the 
immense  majority  of  the  people  had  a burning  desire  to 
get  out  of  war,  and  yet  they  allowed  these  rulers  of 
France— the  clamor  of  the  Parisian  press— to  plunge  the 
nation  into  ruin. 

ENGLISHWOMEN  IN  INDIA. 

Mrs.  Neville  Lyttelton  lias  a pleasant,  gossipy  article 
on  “ Englishwomen  in  India,”  one  of  the  chief  i*astimes  of 
whom  seems  to  Is?  that  of,  flirting.  The  alternative  of 
flirting  is  slmoting.  The  wife  of  a local  superintendent  of 
police,  says  Mrs.  Lyttelton,  spoke  with  feeling  44  of  the 
monotony  of  her  lift?  until  she  took  to  shooting  with  her 
huslNUid.  One  other  lady,  the  wife  of  a collector,  I met 
in  the  Knnara  forest,  in  the  south  of  the  Bombay  Presi- 
dency. where  the  shooting  is  done  from  trees.  She  was  then 
e1nt**d  at  having  shot  her  first  head  of  big  game,  a hyena, 
but  I have  since  heard  that  she  has  shot  tigers,  big  sam- 
bur,  pnntlier.  liear  mul  black  buck — everything,  in  fact* 
except  elephant  and  bison.  Such  spirited  reaction  from 
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tho  inertia  to  which  the  climate  and  life  make  many 
women  victims  must  disarm  criticism.”  But  besides  the 
flirts  and  the  hunters,  there  are  a great  number  of  women 
who  are  doing  admirable  work,  to  whom  Mrs.  Lyttelton 
gives  due  mete  of  praise. 

A SPECIFIC  AGAINST  THE  RACING  MANIA. 

Mr.  T.  Iymguoville,  writing  on  “ Racing  and  its  Fasci- 
nations,'' concludes  his  article  with  the  following  sugges- 
tion. He  says  : “ In  case  I may  have  scandalised  anybody 
by  enlarging  upon  the  interests  and  pleasures  of  an  in- 
stitution ho  fraught  with  evil  as  the  turf  I will  conclude 
by  iirescribiug  an  infallible  panacea  to  such  as  may  be 
anxious  that  their  boys  should  never  care  for  racing.  At 
the  age  of  nine  make  them  learn  the  scale  of  weight-for- 
age by  heart,  and  from  ten  to  fourteen  make  them  in- 
variably commit  the  names  and  weights  for  the  spring 
and  antumn  handicaps  to  memory.  Oh,  how  they  will 
hate  racing  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  ! ” 

THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

J E have  noticed  elsewhere  the  articles  in  the  June 
Cvntemjtorary  on  44  Woman’s  Suffrage.” 

THE  BISHOP  OP  COIAJHJtSTKR  ON  THE  HIGHER  CRITICISM. 

The  Bishop  of  Colchester  concludes  his  articles  on  Pro- 
fessor  Driver’s  method  of  dealing  with  the  New  Testa- 
ment. He  is  very  pessimistic.  He  considers  that  among 
the  consequences  likely  to  ensue  if  the  views  of  the  ex- 
treme Rationalists  on  the  Old  Testament  were  to  become 
more  universal  the  first  and  most  obvious  would  be  that 
we  should  have  no  Bible  left.  The  Old  Testament  could 
never  be  employed  again,  even  as  a lesson  book  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  young  ; our  efforts  in  the  vast  and  ever- 
growing fields  of  Christian  missions  would  be  paralyzed, 
and  the  position  of  the  Church  would  be  seriously  affected 
if  its  clergy  should  lieoome  to  any  large  proportion  con- 
verts to  the  distinctive  views  of  rationalistic  critics. 
Already  he  thinks  that  the  extreme  latitudinarian  party 
have  taken  up  a purition  which  has  reached  the  furthest 
limit  of  tension,  and  must  produce  sooner  or  later  a dis- 
tinct line  of  cleavage. 

TITE  RUSSIAN  BOGIE  ONCE  MORE. 

An  old  resident,  who  dates  from  Constantinople,  write* 
an  article  on  the  “ Fate  of  the  East,”  tho  gist  of  which  is 
that  the  old  delusion  about  Constantinople  is  alive  still, 
and  that,  no  matter  how  much  England  may  object  to 
it,  she  will  l)e  driven  inevitably  to  oppose  any  advance 
of  the  Russian  Empire  to  Southeastern  Europe.  He 
admits  that  nothing  can  be  done  to  prop  up  the  rotten 
fabric  of  Ottoman  rule,  but  he  does  not  allude  at  all  to 
what  is  a much  greater  danger  than  an  attack  on  Con- 
stantinople by  Russia,  viz.,  that  the  Czar  may  put  the 
Sultan  in  his  pocket ; that  is  to  sav,  that  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  daily  growing  feebler,  will  be  compelled  to  lean 
more  and  more  upon  its  powerful  neighbor,  and.  in  the 
end,  one  'rill  have  to  deal  with  a Sultan  who  is  as  much 
under  the  orders  of  St,  Petersburg  as  if  he  were  a Russian 
general  appointed  by  the  Czar  and  supi>ortcd  by  the 
Russian  armies. 

A KKP1.Y  TO  MR.  REID. 

Mr.  Pitt  Lewis,  M.P.,  attempts  to  reply  to  Mr.  R.  T. 
Reid's  article  on  “ The  Promise  of  Home  Rule  " which  ap- 
peared in  the  April  number  of  the  C nntemjHiranj . Mr. 
Lewis  assumes  unhesitatingly  that  some  settlement  of  the 
Hpme  Rule  question  is  • inevitably  demanded  by  wise 
statesmanship,  but  he  devotes  the  whole  of  his  ingenuity 


to  prove  that  it  is  impracticable,  and  that  Mr.  Reid's  own 
scheme  is  beset  with  obstacles  so  many  and  so  farmidthl* 
as  to  render  its  adoption  in  practice  impossible. 

PITY  THE  POOR  EURASIAN  ! 

The  Rev.  Graham  Sandberg  has  an  article  which  is 
very  melancholy  reading,  entitled  “ Our  Outcast  Cousins 
in  India.”  They  suffer  from  the  want  of  energy  and  a 
hereditary  languor,  and  they  have  neither  the  physical 
strength  nor  the  stamina  to  work  day  by  day  under  the 
Indian  sun.  They  cannot  live  ui*>n  the  wage  which  is 
sufficient  to  keep  the  Hindoo  in  comfort,  and,  as  a rule, 
they  are  all  hopelessly  in  debt.  The  Eurasian  clerk  is 
being  weeded  out  of  the  subordinate  government  office, 
and  no  Eurasian  is  allowed  to  enter  the  army.  He  thinks 
that  by  removing  these  restrictions  And  developing  the 
Anglo-Indian  and  Eurasian  Association,  which  has  bees 
formed  somewhat  ou  trader-union  linos,  a great  devil 
might  be  done  to  import  tone  to  this  spiritless  race. 
There  are  twenty-one  thousand  of  these  Eurasians  in  Cal- 
cutta alone. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Jukes  Brown  explains,  with  the  aid  of  a 
couple  of  maps,  the  evolution  of  the  English  Channel- 
Col  one!  Lonsdale  Hale  discusses  the  battle  of  Worth,  mid 
quotes  a German  officer  of  the  very  highest  rank  as  say- 
ing : **  We  were  within  an  ace  of  losing  the  battle,  but 
the  French  did  not  know  it,  and  I hope  they  never  wtj. 
It  was  the  mediocrity  of  the  French  commander  which 
alone  saved  the  Germans  from  defeat,  notwithstanding 
their  weight  of  numl>er*  and  their  overwhelming  supe- 
riority in  artillery.”  Walter  Pater  has  a characteristic 
essay  on  “ Lacaedemon,”  which  gives  a much  pleasanter 
picture  of  the  Spartans  than  that  which  is  usually  current 
with  us. 


NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

THE  National  Review  for  June  is  bright  and  readable. 

There  is  nothing  jiarticular  in  the  article  upon 
“ Ulster,”  but  there  is  an  excellent  i>aper  upon  “ Ancient 
Rome  and  Modern  London,”  by  Edward  J.  Gibbs.  Mr. 
Gibbs  maintains  that  ancient  Rome  was  at  least  as  popu- 
lous and  probably  much  wealthier  tluui  modern  London 
He  gives  facts  and  figures  in  support  of  his  contention, 
and  estimates  the  ]*jpulation  of  ancient  Rome  as  over 
ft, 000,000,  for  whom  food,  wine  and  oil.  baths,  theatres  and 
amphitheatres  were  provided  free,  or  at  extremely  low 
charges.  In  the  magnificence  and  beauty  of  its  public 
places,  in  the  splendor  of  its  gratuitous  entertainments, 
and  its  liberality  to  the  poor,  ancient  Rome,  it  is  held,  was 
much  superior. 

Thnn-  is  also  a very  pleasantly  written,  gossipy  article 
upon  the  “ Earl  of  Albemarle, 1 which  is  full  of  stories  of 
the  Princess  Charlotte,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  other 
notables  of  the  early  part  of  the  century-  Another  pleas- 
ant i«|s-r  is  that  entitled  “Yeomen  and  Sportsmen.1  by 
Mr.  1\  E.  Kebbel.  Mr.  Kebbel  discusses  the  probable 
effect  of  the  Small  Holdings  bill  upon  game  and  field 
sports.  He  thinks  it  has  in  it  the  elements  of  mischief, 
bnt,  as  a general  rule,  he  does  not  think  sportsmen  will 
hnve  anything  to  fear  from  yeomen. 

Mr.  Arthur  Symons  gives  an  account  of  .the  venw  of 
“ Pnu>  Verlaine,"  bnt  does  not  essay  to  render  the  French 
verse  into  English  prose  or  poetry.  He  declares  that  the 
art  of  Paul  Verlaine  is  something  new,  absolutely  new.  to 
poetry.  “ A Poet-use  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  11  is  the 
t*'nc.  by  which  Mnt.  Andrew  Lang  gives  us  an  account 
of  Madame  do  (lenlis.  "A  London  Editor'1  writes  on 
11  Authors,  Individual  and  Corporate."  The  great  daily 
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newspaper*,  says  this  London  editor,  are  one  and  all  of 
them  aglow*  with  talent.  From  the  Times  to  the  Star  they 
are,  or  deserve  to  be,  the  literary  wonder  of  the  age.  As 
regards  insight,  vigor,  form  and  finish,  the  leading  articles 
in  the  morning  journals  are,  as  a whole,  simply  unrivaled 
in  English  rhetorical  literature,  and  even  journalism  dis- 
plays marvelous  versatility  of  imagination,  humor  and 
expression.  The  time  is  at  hand  when  almost  the  only 
volumes  instantly  commending  themselves  to  the  public 
will  be  those  bearing  the  warranty  that  the  contents  have 
already  appeared  in  the  great  newspapers  and  great 
periodicals.  What  a pity  it  is  that  this  London  editor 
should  shroud  the  brilliance  of  his  genius  behind  a nom- 
de-jtl  1/  Mir  I 

THE  ATLANTIC. 

^ rI'  HE  Education  of  the  Negro,”  by  Commissioner  of 
1 Education  W.  T.  Harris,  is  the  important  paper 
of  the  June  Atlantic,  and  we  give  more  space  to  it  else- 
where, as  also  to  the  editorial  discussion  of  Walt  Whit- 
man. 

JAPAN  AND  CHINA  COMPARED. 

Ernest  Francisco  Fenollosa  appears  as  a strong  champion 
of  the  Chinese,  holding  that  w*e  are  mistaken  in  ascribing 
superiority  to  their  island  cousins,  the  Japuuese.  He  af- 
firms that,  on  the  contrary,  the  Chinese  have  been  the  mas- 
ters from  whom  the  Japanese  copied,  especially  in  the  mat- 
ter of  art.  While  the  dwellers  on  the  Continent  gave  the 
source  of  Japanese  inspiration,  it  is  true,  however,  even 
in  this  writer’s  estimation,  that  the  latter  people  have 
forged  ahead  in  later  years.  44  Here,”  he  says,  “ is  the 
key  to  the  contrast.  In  China,  the  outbursts  of  creative 
effort  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  until  they  finally  ceased  ; 
but  in  Japan  they  followed  one  another  with  such  rapid- 
ity that  individuality  came  to  ingratu  itself  into  the  peo- 
ple as  a race  characteristic.  Ho  strong  had  this  become 
that  it  was  only  half  chilled  and  checked  by  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  of  the  Tokugawa  despotism,  which  it 
finally  overthrew.  Slowly  and  insidiously,  during  the 
last  few  centuries,  China  has  sunk  into  the  night  of  un- 
thinking like  a huge  animal  in  a quicksand  ; just  os 
the  Greek  intelligence  sank  under  the  formalism  of  the 
Byzantine  Empire. ” 

AIJXES  RF.Pri.IER  ON  CATS. 

Never  havo  the  domestic  charms  and  graces  of  pussy- 
cat been  more  brightly  or  more  wittily  apostrophized 
than  in  Agnes  Repplier’s  essay  on  her  own  especial  tabby 
“Agrippiana.”  44 This,*’  says  she,  “is  the  sphinx  of  the 
hearthstone,  the  little  god  of  domesticity,  whose  presence 
turns  a house  into  a home.  Even  the  chilly  desolation  of 
a hotel  may  be  rendered  endurable  by  these  affable  and 
discriminating  creatures  ; for  one  of  them,  ns  we  know, 
once  welcomed  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  softened  for  him 
the  unfamiliar  and  unloved  surroundings.  ‘There  are 
no  dogs  in  the  hotel  where  I lodge,’  he  writes  to  Abl>ot»- 
ford  from  London, 4 but  a tolerably  conversable  cat,  who 
eats  a mess  of  cream  with  me  in  the  morning/  Of  course 
it  did.  the  wise  and  lynx-eyed  beast  l I make  no  doubt 
that,  day  after  day  and  week  after  week,  that  cat  had 
wandered  superbly  amid  the  common  throng  of  lodgers, 
showing  favor  to  none,  and  growing  cynical  and  disillu- 
sionized by  constant  contact  with  a crowd.” 

Arthur  Searle  has  an  astronomical  article  on  the  *ul>- 
ject ; “ The  Discovery  of  a New  Stellar  System,”  and 
William  Henry  Bishop  gives  u second  chapter  of  his  read- 
able series  exploiting  “An  American  at  Home  in  Europe.” 
The  running  features  of  the  magazine,  44  The  Einerson- 
Thoreau  Correspondence,”  4*  Private  Life  in  Ancient 
Rome,”  and,  in  fiction, 44  Don  Orsino,”  about  'complete  the 
tale. 


HARPER’S. 

JE  review  in  another  department  Julian  Ralph’s 
paper  on  Montana,  and  the  Baron  Von  Kuhn's  on 
the  44  Austro-Hungarian  Army.” 

THE  BENIGHTED  PERUVIAN. 

Courtenay  de  Kalb  has  evidently  made  a careful  study 
of  his  subject,  “ The  Social  and  Intellectual  Condition  of 
Eastern  Peru.”  He  gives  rather  a gloomy  account  of  the 
mental  and  moral  status  of  the  native  Indian.  44  The 
Indian  remains  stationary,  ignorant  of  the  spirituality  of 
religion,  failing  to  appreciate  the  principle  of  sacrifice  of 
self-will  which  it  involves.  Material  sacrifice  can  scarcely 
enter  into  his  experience,  for  he  possesses  practically 
nothing,  and  continual  fasting  is  one  of  the  conditions  of 
his  existence  ; consequently  it  is  the  feast  which  appeals 
most  to  him,  and  this  he  converts  into  an  orgy.  The  mer- 
chant priests  were  too  engrossed  in  making  a fair  profit 
out  of  baptisms  to  attend  to  spiritual  culture,  and  the 
dreams  of  the  Cuxias,  Figueroas,  Fritzes— to  work  a 
reformation  through  the  children— were  never  realized.” 
Mr.  de  Kalb's  graphic  description  of  the  orgies  which  pass 
under  the  astonishing  euphemism  of  religious  festivals 
would  make  them  throw  the  barbarity  of  the  ghost  dance 
into  the  shade. 

THE  OLD  ENGLISH  DRAMATISTS. 

We  find  another  posthumous  essay  of  JameB  Russell 
Lowell’s  ; this  time  on  44  The  Ok!  English  Dramatists,'* 
which  Mr.  Norton  lias  given  to  be  printed  in  its  original 
form  as  spoken.  Nor  does  it  lose  in  interest  from  the 
personal  flavor  which  that  fact  gives.  Mr.  Lowell,  in  an 
incidental  but  striking  paragraph,  affirms  that  it  is  not 
the  size  of  a city  which  stimulates  and  expands  the  lit- 
erary life  of  that  city,  but  it  is  the  fact  that 44  it  sums  up 
in  itself  and  gathers  all  the  moral  and  intellectual  forces 
of  the  country  in  a single  focus.  London  is  still  the 
metropolis  of  the  British,  as  Paris  of  the  French  race. 
We  admit  this  readily  enough  as  regards  Australia  or 
Canada,  but  we  willingly  overlook  it  as  regards  ourselves. 
Washington  is  growing  more  national  and  more  habitable 
every  year,  Irat  it  will  never  be  a capital  till  every  kind 
of  culture  is  attainable  there  on  as  good  terms  as  else- 
where. Why  not  on  better  than  elsewhere  # We 
are  rich  enough.  Bismarck's  first  care  has  been 
the  museums  of  Berlin.  For  a fiftieth  part  of  the 
money  Congress  seems  willing  to  waste  in  demoralizing 
the  country  we  might  have  had  the  Hamilton  books  and 
the  far  more  precious  Ashburton  manuscripts.” 

George  W.  Rauck  contribute*  a short  paper  telling 
44  How'  Kentucky  Became  a State,”  apropos,  of  course,  of 
the  centennial  of  her  admission  to  the  Union,  which  anni- 
versary' is  celebrated  this  year.  Charles  Waldstein  has 
the  art  article  under  the  heading  “ Funeral  Orations  in 
Stone  and  Wood,”  and  there  is  the  regular  quota  of  de- 
scriptive articles,  with  a rather  strong  showing  in  fiction. 


The  Catholic  Quarterly  Review  is  one  of  the  beet 
written  and  most  interesting  of  all  the  Catholic  publica- 
tions. In  the  current  number  there  is  a charming  article 
on  44  Father  Hermann.”  by  Theodora  L.  L.  Teeling,  which 
given  a very  striking  picture  of  a devout  Catholic  priest 
who  was  born  a Jew  and  became  a Christian.  He  wmt  a 
great  pianist  and  was  well  known  in  the  great  world  of 
Ismdon.  Among  other  incidents  in  his  life,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  was  that  in  which  he  attended  the 
Sjmnish  murderers  who  were  hanged  at  Newgate  in  18tH. 
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THE  CENTURY. 

fE  review  at  length  on  another  jxige  Dr.  Albert 
Shaw’s  article  on  Budapest. 

Joseph  E.  Bishop  contributes  a paper  on  “Early  Politi- 
cal Caricature  in  America,'*  accompanied  by  many  repro- 
ductions. He  makes  political  caricature  begin  with  the 
flrRt  administration  of  General  Jackson,  whose  robust  in*r- 
sonality  offered  a temptation  for  pictorial  representation. 

“ No  one,”  sayB  Mr.  Bishop,  “can  look  at  the  lithograph 
sheet  caricatures  of  1856  and  INK)  and  not  be  struck  with 
the  strong  general  resemblance  which  they  bear  to  the 
cartoons  of  to-day.  There  w the  same  use  of  many  figures 
in  both,  and  the  same  mingling  of  editors,  politicians  and 
other  prominent  personages  in  groups  and  situations  illus- 
trating and  ridiculing  the  political  developments  of  the 
day.  Instead  of  using  the  overhead  loops  to  explain  the 
meaning  of  the  picture,  however,  our  contemporary 
artists  build  up  elaborate  Iiackgrounds  and  surround  the 
central  figures  with  details  which,  if  the  cartoon  be  a 
success,  help  to  tell  its  story  at  a glance." 

M.  Emilio  Castelar  lias  another  chapter  in  his  Christo- 
pher Columbus  history*,  and  in  the  course  of  it  gives  this 
picture  of  the  great  admiral : 

“ Columbus  was  of  powerful  frame  and  large  build  ; of 
majestic  bearing  and  dignified  iu  gesture  ; on  the  whole, 
well  formed  : of  middle  height,  inclining  to  tallness  ; his 
arms  sinewy'  and  bronzed  like  wave-beaten  oars  ; his 
nerves  high-strung  and  sensitive,  quickly  responsive  to 
all  emotions  ; his  neck  large  and  his  shoulders  broad  ; his 
fare  rather  long  and  his  nose  aquiline  ; his  complexion 
fair,  even  inclining  to  redness,  and  somewhat  disfigured 
by  freckles  ; his  gaze  piercing  and  his  eye  clear  ; his  brow 
high  and  calm,  furrowed  with  the  deep  working  of 
thought.  In  the  life  written  by  his  son  Ferdinard  we  are 
told  that  Columbus  not  only  sketched  moat  marvelously, 
but  was  so  skillful  us  a penman  tliat  he  was  able  to  earn 
a living  by  engrossing  and  copying.  In  his  private  notes 
he  said  that  every  good  map  draftsman  ought  to  be  a 
good  jMiinter  as  well,  and  he  himself  whs  such  in  his  maps 
and  glolx-s  and  charts,  over  which  are  scattered  all  sorts 
of  cleverly  drawn  figures." 

The  best  descriptive  article  of  the  month  is  Israel  C. 
Russel's  “ Mount  Saint  Elias  Revisited  ” which  is  a thor- 
oughly interesting  account  of  the  great  Alaskan  glacial 
peaks  from  the  point  of  view  of  Mr.  Russels  visit  to  them 
last  May.  in  the  interest  of  the  National  ideographical 
Society.  The  adventures  encountered  in  surmounting  the 
great  ice-peaks,  18,000  feet  above  the  sea.  supplement  in 
fascination  the  scientific  value  of  the  report.  The  illus- 
trations are  from  photographs  taken  “on  the  grounds." 


THE  DOMINION  ILLUSTRATED  MONTHLY. 

7 E notice  for  the  first  time  the  Dominion  Jllus- 
trnted  Monthly,  the  fifth  number  of  which  ap- 
pears this  month.  It  is  a handsome  monthly,  with  numer- 
ous illustrations.  We  presume  the  red,  white  and  blue 
cover  is  without  any  subtle  political  significance  or  sug- 
gestion. The  magazine  is  largely  given  up  to  fiction  and 
descriptive  articles,  most  of  the  latter  ]s>rtaining  to  sule 
jects  of  especial  interest  to  Canadian*-  For  the  vacation 
season  there  is  an  especial  attraction  in  the  lively  article 
on  “Canoeing  in  Canada,"  with  its  graphic  illustrations, 
while  on  the  more  solid  side  we  find  the  first  chapter  of  a 
series  of  article*©  entitled  “ A Century  of  Legislation,"  by 
Frank  Yeigh,  which,  it  appears,  is  chiefly  historical. 


SCRIBNER'S. 

J E present  elsewhere  more  extended  reviews  of  the 
' puper  on  “ Life  in  New  York  Tenement  Houses,' 
by  City  Missionary  William  T.  Elsing,  that  on  “ Rapid 
Transit  in  Cities,"  by  Thomas  Curtis  Clarke,  and  Mr 
David  Swing's  reminiscences  of  the  great  Chicago  fire. 

Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett  gives  the  history  of  the 
Drury  Ijine  Boys*  Club  in  London  in  a style  distinctively 
d In  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy.  The  club  was  not  begun  by 
wealthy  people,  but  grew  out  of  the  smallest  jawed ble  be- 
ginnings made  by  three  or  four  youngsters,  who  gathered 
them  wives  together  in  a collar  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
social  intercourse  ami  to  achieve  a place  of  leisure  where 
they  wouldn’t  bo  requested  to  “ move  on."  But  these 
gregarious  youth*  were  helped  in  a small  way  at  first, 
and  more  and  more  as  their  gtxxl  work  lx*onme  known, 
until  now  they  have  their  comfortable  club  house  at  No. 
30  Kemble  street,  with  a good  gymnasium  and  reading 
room,  ami  the  seventy-five  members  are  able,  as  Mr*. 
Burnett's  recital  shows,  to  get  up  a first-class  programme 
of  means  to  occnpy  their  play  hours. 

“An  Ascent  of  Mount  iEtna.”  by  A.  F.  Jacoun,  is 
chiefly  interesting  us  to  its  illustrations,  drawn  by  the 
author.  Another  descriptive  article  is  Omrles  Moreau 
Harger’fl  “ Cattle  Trails  of  the  Prairies;  " it,  likewise,  has 
very  impressive  illustrations,  which  do  not  fail  for  want 
of  action.  He  sounds  the  vale  of  the  Texas  cowboy. 
“The  cowboy,  with  his  white,  wide-rimmed  hat,  his  long 
leathern  cattle  whip,  his  lariat  and  his  clanking  spur  is  a 
thing  of  the  past.  The  great  Texas  ranches  ore  inclosed 
wit  h barbed  wire  fences,  and  a genuine  Texas  steer  would 
attract  almost  as  much  attention  in  the  old  cattle  towns 
ns  a llama.” 

The  number  boast*  no  fiiiion,  except  a chapter  of  Mr. 
Stevenson’s  “ The  Wrecker,"  unless  Robert  Grunt's  con- 
clusion of  his  delightful  “ Reflection*  of  a Married  Man" 
come  under  that  head. 

THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 

'^P'HE  Juno  Cosmopolitan  is  a good  number,  and  far- 

1 nishes  to  our  “ Leading  Articles"  reviews  of  four 
paper*:  “The  Aeroplane,”  by  Hiram  S.  Maxim;  “Our  Na- 
tional Political  Conventions,”  by  Murat  Halstead;  “Our 
Fur  Seal  Rookeries,"  by  Henry  W.  Elliott,  and  Carroll  D. 
Wright’s  discussion  of  “The  Working  of  the  Dejiartment 
of  Labor.” 

There  is  a somewliat  remarkable  article,  the  first  of  a 
series,  entitled  “ Evolution  and  Christianity,”  by  St. 
George  Mivart.  whose  “ Essays  and  Criticisms"  have  lately 
lieen  going  the  rounds  of  the  reviewers.  This  first  chapter 
of  his  Cosmopolitan  jiajiers  is  entirely  taken  up  with  the 
evolution  side  of  the  question  at  the  expense  of  the 
Christianity  side,  which  w ill  come  afterward,  and  scarcely 
does  more  than  give  remarkable  hints  and  suggestion*  of 
family  relutionshijis  between  very  different  sort*  of  ani- 
mals. He  accept*  evolution  for  its  generally  appreciate! 
value  as  being  the  only  hypothesis  w'hich  offers  a satis- 
factory explanation  of  the  phenomena  before  us. 

There  is  an  excellent  descriptive  article  on  New  Zealand, 
by  Edward  Wakefield.  The  New  Zealand  article  is  eejie- 
rially  attractive  in  style  and  substance.  Mr.  Wakefield 
predict*  a splendid  industrial  future  for  New  Zealand, 
found isl  on  its  advantages  for  stock  raising,  mining,  and 
its  scarcely-begun  agricultural  development.  “The  Eu- 
ropeans are  only  lieginning  to  find  out  what  a grand  little 
country  they  have  got  hold  of.” 

In  a literary  way  the  bright  jiarticular  contribution  to 
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this  number  is  Thomas  A.  Janvier's  story,  44  In  the  St. 
Peter’s  Set,”  in  which  he  brings  to  us  again  the  irresistible 
44  Angel ” and  “Uncle”  who  figured  in  “The  Uncle  of 
an  Angel,”  and  the  inner  penetralia  of  Philadelphia 
44  society  ” is  again  and  more  vividly  held  up  to  our  mirth- 
ful ridicule.  De  Mcrza  has  illustrated  the  story  very  ac- 
ceptably. 

THE  CHAUTAUQIMN. 

THE  paper  on  Walt  Whitman,  by  Mr.  C.  D.  Lanier,  is 
noticed  elsewhere  in  this  number. 

REFORMATORIES  FOR  WOMEN. 

In  the  light  of  our  recent  struggles,  finally  successful, 
to  obtain  reformatories  for  women  in  New  York,  there  is 
some  especial  interest  in  Mr.  William  M.  Bray’s  contribu- 
tion on  “State  Reformatories  for  Women”  in  the 
Woman’s  Council  Table.  41  It  has  seemed  to  be  the 
theory  of  the  country,”  he  says,  “as  represented  by  its 
law-makers,  that  efforts  to  educate  and  reform  should  be 
confined  to  the  sinful  of  tender  years,  and  those  older 
should  tie  punished  in  the  ways  provided  for  in  the  gen- 
eral statutes  relating  to  crime  and  its  punishment.  But 
there  are  many  women  who  are  not  felons,  that  is,  who 
have  not  committed  any  wrong  recognised  by  the  law 
as  important,  against  person  or  property,  who  should  bo 
taught,  if  possible,  how  to  live  proper  and  decent  lives. 
It  is  for  these  women  that  educational  and  reformatory 
institutions  should  be  established.  They  are  women  of 
depraved  and  degraded  lives,  who  are  vagrants  or  prosti- 
tutes, or  who  have  been  guilty  of  petty  theft  or  habitual 
drunkenness,  ami  who  are,  in  the  lark  of  bettor  means, 
subject  to  imprisonment  for  short  terms  varying  from 
ten  days  to  six  months  in  county  jails,  or  to  commitment 
for  terras  of  six  months  to  county  poor-houses.” 
CHICAGO'S  LIBRARIES. 

We  have  heard  a good  deal  about  Chicago’s  immense 
Btockyiuxls,  pork-pocking  establishments  and  other  mam- 
moth manufactories.  In  Mr.  Noble  Canby’s  article  on 
44  Chicago  of  To-Day,”  he  gives  an  idea  of  another  side  of 
that  city’s  marvelous  development.  “The  poor  man’s 
university,  public  libraries,  have  recently  taken  a large 
advance  stride,  resulting  from  the  Newberry  and  Crorar 
bequests.  Mr.  Newberry’s  gift  of  #4.000,01)0,  the  hand- 
somest ever  made  in  America  for  a library,  is  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  William  F.  Poole  of  world-wide 
renown  and  is  being  expended  for  reference  books.  John 
G.  Crerar's  bequest  of  #2,000,000  for  a similar  purpose  will 
render  library  facilities  of  this  city  second  to  none  in  this 
country.  During  the  past  year  the  public  library,  which 
numbers  166,500  volumes,  reached  a circulation  of  almost 
a million  ami  a third,  aside  from  visits  to  the  reading- 
room.  The  collection  of  rare  books  tieing  made  by  the 
new  Chicago  University  will  also  place  its  library  among 
the  noteworthy  ones.” 


UPPINCOTTS. 

AFTER  James  Lane  Allen’s  novelette,  bearing  the 
honest-sounding  title  “ John  Gray,”  being  a “ Ken- 
tucky Tale  of  the  Olden  Time,”  Murat  Halstead  tells  of 
his  “ Early  Editorial  Experiences : ” for  this  month’s  Lip- 
pincotVn  is  advertised  as  a “ Western  number,”  and  things 
occidental  have  full  sway. 

Mr.  Halstead  chronicles  the  methods  and  achievements 
of  George  D.  Prentice  and  Charles  Hammond,  the  bright 
particular  stars  of  Western  journalism  a half  century  ago. 
Behold  some  of  the  more*  of  these  halcyon  days  of  news- 
paper making:  “ There  was  mingled  with  the  feeble  edi- 
torial matter  beautiful  poetry  written  by  lovely  women, 


inspired  by  a dollar  per  verse.  . . . The  Cincinnati 

papers  spent  seven  dollars  a week  each  at  that  time  for 
telegraphic  dispatches,  and  regarded  themselves  as  im 
posed  upon  by  the  grinding  monopoly  that  spoiled  the 
regular  old  news  channels  through  the  mails.  The  papers 
were  printed  on  flat  presses,  and  the  working  of  two 
thousand  sheets  an  hour  was  an  achievement  that  was 
much  applauded.  . . . The  most  conspicuous  feature 
of  the  editorial  page,  save  when  some  important  amateur 
contributed  a labored  leader,  was  a jHiein,  original  or  se- 
lected, usually  original,  and  considered  a liberal  and  at- 
tractive investment  by  the  publisher  who  had  the  power 
of  the  purse.  The  issues  of  the  journals  were  of  four 
pages  each,  and  the  first  column  of  the  fourth  page  con- 
tained six  times  out  of  ten  a bear  story,  and  the  other  four 
times  a snake,  bird,  or  Indian  tale.” 

With  considerable  rhetorical  flourish  the  Hon.  John  Jay 
Ingalls  talks  under  the  title  “Westward  the  Course  of 
Empire  Takes  its  Way,”  and  there  are  other  articles  per- 
taining to  the  West  in  various  phases. 

THE  YALE  REVIEW. 

''T^'HE  New  England  anti  Vale  Ur  view  comes  tons  meta- 

X morphosed  into  the  Vale  Review,  under  which  more 
manageable  name  it  bids  fair  to  be  an  ably-edited  and 
dignified  periodical.  Its  editors  are  such  men  as  Pro- 
fessors George  P.  Fisher,  George  B.  Adams,  Henry  W. 
Farnam,  Arthur  T.  Hadley  and  Dr.  John  Schwab. 

As  to  details,  each  number  is  to  be  inaugurated  by  a 
few  pages  of  editorial  discussion  of  certain  timely  social 
and  political  events,  this  department  being  under  the 
laconic  title  “ Comment,”  and  the  contributed  articles  are 
in  keeping  with  the  tone  ami  conduct  of  the  magazine. 
Two  of  its  pa  pore  are  reviewed  this  month  among  our 
44  Leading  Articles.” 

“Committed  to  no  party,” say  its  editors,  “and  to  no 
school,  but  only  to  the  advancement  of  sound  learning, 
it  aims  to  present  the  results  of  the  most  scientific  and 
scholarly  investigations  in  history  and  political  science.” 
That  there  is  place  for  such  a magazine  carried  out  on 
such  lines,  no  one  will  deny  ; nor  does  the  present  num- 
ber give  place  for  any  charge  of  inconsistency. 

A department  of  signal  book  reviews  seems  to  show 
careful  and  honest  presentation  and  criticism,  and  printers 
and  publishers,  too,  have  not  failed  in  their  part  toward 
making  the  magazine  a success. 


THE  CHARITIES  REVIEW’. 


WILLIAM  H.  McELROY, of  the  New  York  Tribune, 
contributes  the  opening  paper  to  the  Charities 
Review  on  Edward  Everett  Hale,  and  shows  himself  not 
last  in  the  retinue  of  admirers  who  bring  to  Mr.  Hale  the 
praise  he  has  so  thoroughly  deserved. 

Says  Mr.  McElroy : “The  foremost  of  the  four  mottoes 
with  which  his  name  must  ever  be  identified  is  ‘ Look  up 
and  not  down.’  He  has  steadily  looked  up.  finding  celes- 
tial inspiration,  we  may  be  sure,  is  so  doing.  He  has  lived 
for  the  good  that  he  can  do.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
mention  a worthy  cause,  popular  or  unpopular,  to  which 
he  has  not  lent  A hand  ; or  a wrong,  however  firmly 
entrenched,  which  has  not  recognized  in  him  an  implac- 
able foe.  He  has  lived  for  the  future  in  the  distance— 
• they  that  say  (and  do)  such  things  declare  plainly  that 
they  seek  a country.'  . . . . He  is  seventy  years  old, 
or  to  use  the  more  accurate  phrase  of  his  friend,  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes.  * Seventy  years  young.’  The  fount 
which  poor  Ponce  de  Leon  vainly  sought.  Hale  found.” 
A portraitof  Mr.  Hale  is  the  frontispiece  of  the  magazine. 
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THE  REE'IEIV  OF  REVIEWS. 


P oetmaster-Ge n eral  John  Wonamaker  argues  for  his 
pet  reform  of  “ Postal  Saving  Depositories.”  He  makes 
a strong  plea  for  the  projected  institutions  and  shows  con- 
clusively that  they  are  needed  to  supplement  the  State 
and  private  savings  banks. 

The  remaining  contributed  papers  to  this  good  number 
are  Prof.  John  J.  McCook’s  discussion  of  “ Some  Phases  of 
the  Tramp  Problem,”  and  an  article  on  “ Day  Nurseries,” 
by  E.  Carlyle. 


THE  NEW  WORLD. 

THE  second  numlwr  of  this  quarterly,  bearing  date  of 
June,  quite  confirms  the  impression  made  so 
strongly  by  the  first  issue— that  it  is  a most  important 
addition  to  serious  periodical  discussion,  and  that  it  is  a 
broad,  a scholarly  and  well-edited  magazine.  In  the 
number  at  hand  appear  articles  from  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward,  Maurice  Bloomfield,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity ; Josiah  Royce,  of  Harvard,  and  other  noted  thinkers 
and  scholars.  There  is  so  much  in  the  *Vew  World  that 
we  cannot  make  a pretense  of  reviewing  it. 

We  notice  that  the  subject  of  religious  evolution,  or 
rather  the  evolution  of  religion,  beguu  so  brilliantly  in  the 
first  number  by  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  is  followed  up  this 
month  by  the  Rev.  Minot  J.  Savage,  of  Boston,  who  con- 
cludes his  paper  with  this  jiaragraph  : “ In  the  days  to 
come,  as  we  recognize  that  each  new  truth  is  a new  word 
of  God,  religious  progress  will  be  a duty  and  not  a crime. 
To  find  out  more  and  more  of  the  vital  laws  of  God,  in 
nature,  in  government,  in  society,  in  industry,  in  the 
body,  heart,  mind  and  soul— this  will  be  the  one  great  en- 
deavor. To  know  and  obey  will  be  found  the  one  good. 
Ho  it  will  be  seen  ever  more  and  more  clearly  that  the 
religious  search  is  the  search  for  the  secret  of  life.  As 
they  discover  this  secret  men  shall  have  life  and  have  it 
more  abundantly.” 

The  Rev.  S.  D.  McConnell  takes  a hopeful  view  of  the 
religious  spirit  of  the  age  in  his  article  entitled  “The 


Next  Step  in  Christianity.”  “ The  leadership  of  science 
and  art,”  he  says,  “ is  already  almost  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  men  who  have  broken  with  organized  Christianity 
They  are  the  guides  aud  pioneers  in  political  and  social 
reforms.  They  are  a large  minority — promising  soon  to 
be  a majority — in  the  management  of  charitable  and  re- 
formatory institutions.  They  are  the  professors  in  col- 
leges and  the  teachers  in  normal  schools.  They  are  land 
husbands,  faithful  wives,  good  sons,  daughters,  friends 
What  is  their  relation  to  Christianity  ? 

“ The  answer  is,  They  are  Christians  in  fact  ; but  they 
are  waiting  for  Christianity  to  pass  into  the  new  phaae 
which  will  include  them  in  form.” 


THE  ASIATIC  QUARTERLY. 

THE  Afriat ic  Quarterly  is  now  tiecoming  an  illustrated 
journal, which  still  further  diversifies  its  very  varied 
contents.  Those  who  wish  to  see  what  a Turk  can  say  as 
to  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire during  the  reign  of  the  present  Sultan,  will  find  it  in 
the  article  of  Ibrahim  Hakki  Bey.  By  far  the  meet  inter- 
esting paper  in  the  magazine  is  Dr.  G.  W.  Leitner’s  account 
of  the  legends,  songs  and  customs  of  Dardistan.  These 
old  legends  and  fairy  stories  are  always  enjoyable,  wher- 
ever they  come  from,  far  or  near.  There  is  a very  cxtrksw 
article  by  Pundit  Janardh&n.  in  which  he  maintains  that 
the  present  fashionable  doctrine  of  the  propagation  of 
disease  by  microbes  has  long  been  known  to  the  East,  and 
he  illustrates  this  by  extracts  from  Sanscrit  medical  works. 
There  is  a loug  account  given  of  some  200  artificial  caves 
in  Japan.  They  were  first  made  use  of  as  dwellings  long 
before  the  Christian  era,  and  afterward  were  used  as 
burial  places.  Mr.  C.  D.  Collett  suggests  that  the  best 
way  of  settling  the  Newfoundland  difficulty  would  be  for 
England  to  give  bounties  pro  tem.  to  the  Newfoundland 
fishers.  There  is  a pai**r  on  Dr.  Hchliemann,  and  Miss*  L. 
N.  Badenoch  has  a paper  on  Hawaii. 


THE  FRENCH  REVIEWS. 


THE  NOUVEL1.E  REVUE. 

THE  two  numbers  of  the  Xottrell*  Heme  for  May  are 
not  of  any  special  interest.  No  less  than  four  arti- 
cles deal  with  the  relations  between  France  and  Russia. 
The  one  by  M.  Francis  de  Mahv,  headed  44  Un  Pende 
Politique  Metropolitans'  & propos  de  Politique  Coloniale” 
is  very  curious.  M.  de  Mahy  accuses  the  French  Protest- 
ants of  co-operating  with  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  in  undermining  Russian  influence,  and  drawing 
France  rtotenfim  volenti m into  the  orbit  of  the  “two 
great  Liberal  Teutonic  powers!  ” It  is  hard  to  believe  that 
any  of  the  active  evangelistic  or  pliilanthropic  work  car- 
ried on  by  French  Protestantism  could  subsist  without 
foreign— and  more  especially  English  help;  but  in  this 
“international  methodiszn,”  us  he  calls  it,  M.  de  Mahy 
sees  a graver  danger  to  France.  “ If  I were  in  u position 
to  give  them  (the  ‘methodist  leaders’)  a piece  of  advice,” 
he  says.  “I  would  say  to  them,  with  Joad : (Rompez, 
rompez  tout  pacte  avec  I’impitftd!’ 

“The  impiety  would  in  this  cos*1  be  the  persistence  in 
a policy  which  leaves  the  French  <*oast  insufficiently  de- 
fended. It  would  be  in  not  leaving  the  nation  full,  entire, 
and  absolute  liberty  to  choose  its  own  alliances.  In  con- 
tinuing to  favor  English  colonial  cxfiansion  aud  fetter  our 
own.  In  not  treating  fully,  absolutely  and  unmistakably 
the  ties  and  traditions,  practices  and  customs,  which  con- 


nect our  Bible  and  Missionary  Societies  with  those  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames.  In  attending  meetings  at  the  H6tel 
du  LouvTe,  in  order  to  listen  to  the  complaints  of  Anglo- 
Hova  agents  against  France,  with  regard  to  Madagascar : in 
joining  international  committees  at  Geneva  or  elsewhere, 
in  order  to  listen  to  the  complaints  of  German  agents 
against  a friendly  power.  The  unpardonable  iniquity 
lies  iu  espousing  the  cause  of  these  Germans  against 
any  person  or  nation,  and  of  these  Hovas  against  France” 
M.  Funck-Brentano’s  article, 44  La  Ville  du  Meublez 
deals  with  that  particular  aspect  of  the  labor  question 
presented  by  the  cabinet  makers  of  the  Faubourg  St. 
Antoine.  More  in  ten  •sting  are  M.  Edouard  ShureV  paper 
on  “ The  Popular  Poetry  of  Brittany,”  and  M.  Maurice 
Fleury's  on  “ The  Teaching  of  the  Salp<*tri&re  though 
the  latter  contains  nothing  particularly  new  in  its 
description  of  the  phenomena  of  nervous  hallucination 
and  hypnotic  suggestion.  M.  Fleury  strongly  objects  to 
the  lectures  at  the  Halp^trifcre  being  thrown  open  to  the 
public  ; while,  at  the  same  time,  he  assures  the  numerous 
persons  who  have  asked  for  admission  that  they  would 
probably  be  disappointed,  if  they  expected  anything 
sensational.  The  experiments  by  which  most  is  learned 
produce  results  of  a comparatively  simple  nature.  Be- 
sides, the  proceeding  is  oi**n  to  two  objections  : fln*t.  tbs 
moral  wrong  of  taking  advantage  of  the  position  of  poor 
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patient*,  in  order  to  make  an  exhibition  of  them  which 
can  benefit  no  one  ; and  secondly,  that  the  spectacle  of 
hysteria  is  by  no  means  an  innocuous  one. 

M.  Henri  Ghantaurin  gives  the  first  installment  of  his 
not**  on  the  “ Solon  of  theCharape-Elys&js.”  and  M.  Fritx 
Zepelin  contributes  an  article  on  the  Golden  Wedding 
of  the  King  and  <^ueen  of  Denmark.  It  contains  rather 
an  interesting  statement  of  the  little  state's  position  in 
European  politics,  and  leads  up  to  the  inevitable  moral  of 
the  Hercules’  choice  between  the  Russian  and  the  German 
alliances.  The  former,  of  course,  includes  France — always 
Denmark's  friend,  which  Germany  has  never  been,  and 
never  can  be. 

M.  J.  Aymi  reviews,  in  a careful  study,  the  pessimistic 
novels  (“  Antona  de  hi  Caserni,”  “ Le  Nomini  Perraux,” 
44  L’Opium,”  etc.)  of  M.  Paul  Bonnitain. 

The  fiction  of  the  Nouvelle  is  not  very  attractive  this 
month.  M.  Jules  Case  concludes  his  slow-moving,  mi- 
nutely introspective,  and  very  gloomy  story  of  “ Les  Pro- 
roessis.”  M.  Leon  Daudet  begins  one  called  “ Haeres,”  in 
which  the  people  uppear  to  have  no  surnames  (except 
l'Abbe  Judin),  and  are  generally  vogue  as  to  their  identity, 
character,  position,  and  everything  else — again  excepting 
the  good  priest  aforesaid.  It  is  too  soon  to  judge  of  the 
story  by  a first  installment,  but  that,at  any  rate,  is  rather 
formless,  and  disappears  in  a cloud  of  nature  descriptions 
and  analysis  of  feeling.  There  is  one  touching  Rhort  story 
in  the  number  for  May  1,  “ Le  Bouvice  des  Dombes,”  by 
George  de  Lys — but  even  that  is  not  up  to  the  best  level 
of  French  literature  of  this  kind. 

THE  REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

THE  firvue  ties  Deux  Month's  for  May  1 opens  with  a 
singularly  fresh  and  powerful  study  of  life  in  the 
limestone  catwacs  of  the  Aveyron  and  Loz£re  by  M.  Emile 
Pouvillon.  His  story,  4*  Les  Antibel  ” (concluded  in  the 
mid-May  number),  is  cast  in  a peculiar,  semi -dramatic 
form,  the  speeches  being  headed  as  in  a play,  and  the  con- 
necting narrative  and  local  description  cast  into  the  shape 
of  immensely  lengthened  stAge  directions.  The  merits  of 
this  form  of  art  may  be  open  to  discussion  ; but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that,  in  the  present  instance,  it  lendB  itself  to 
strangely  vivid  and  concentrated  effects.  The  story  is  a 
t ragedy  of  common  life,  that  has  somehow,  in  the  telling, 
caught  an  echo  of  the  impressiveness  of  a Greek  drama. 

M.  Charles  de  Contouly’s  third  article  on  South  Africa 
and  M.  Deltours  paper  on  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution 
ut  Paris  an)  more  fully  noticed  elsewhere. 

M.  Ernest  Lavisse  contributes  the  third  of  his  papers 
on  “Frederick  the  Great  before  his  Accession.”  It  con- 
tains a great  deal  of  information  relating  to  the  Crown 
Prince's  opinions  on  religion  and  philosophy,  as  revealed 
in  his  familiar  correspondence.  The  following  is  only  one 
of  many  passages  worth  quoting  : “ Again,  and  more 
especially,  he  tells  us  that  he  loves  humanity.  Yee  ! but 
how  much  easier  that  is  than  to  love  men.  And,  more- 
over, this  lover  of  humanity  rather  disconcerts  us  by  his 
declamations  on  the  idiocy  and  wickedness  of  men— for 
this  young  prince  is  bitterly  severe  on  us,  poor  flock  that 
we  are.  Is  Frederick’s  humanity  then  hypocrisy  f No, 
surely.  He  finds  within  himself  a certain  feeling  for 
human  dignity,  he  has  respect  for  intellect,  a passion  for 
knowledge— these,  too,  are  humanity.  In  seeking  employ- 
ment for  his  genius  he  finds  no  nobler  one — os,  in  fact, 
there  is  none — than  that  of  feeding,  ns  best  he  can,  the 
sheep  whose  shepherd  he  was  born,  of  lessening  the  bur- 
den of  their  miseries  and  their  superstitions.  Only— is 
not  increasing  the  value  of  his  stock  a good  pastoral  cal- 
culation ? The  humanity  of  these  eighteenth-century 
princes  requires  of  them  no  sacrifice,  no  renunciation  of 


themselves  ; it  is  an  instrumentum  regni,  or,  if  yon  like, 
a method  of  government ; it  is  intellectnal  rather  than 
sensitive,  belonging  to  the  head  rather  than  the  heart ; it 
is  a very  cold  humanity,  which  can  be  practiced  without 
any  necessity  for  being  compassionate,  tender  and  humane. 
Let  us,  then,  leave  these  adjectives  aside,  and  simply  say 
that  Frederick  was  a sage.” 

M.  G.  Valbert  writes  a soiid  historical  article,  taking  as 
his  text  the  recently  published  correspondence  of  Carl 
Friedrich,  Markgraf  of  Baden,  with  Dupont  de  Nemours 
and  the  Martinis  de  Mirabean— the  crabbed  old  “Friend 
of  Man.”  He  wanted  these  two  philosophers  to  help  him 
manage  his  realm.  The  letters  embrace  all  subjects, 
from  farming  to  popular  festivals.  The  latter  were  a 
strong  point  of  Dupont’s,  and  he  wished  to  have  all  mar- 
riages celebrated  on  a fixed  annual  holiday.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  ceremonies  on  this  occasion  is  too  good  not  to 
quote,  though  it  loses  in  the  transfer  the  peculiar  senti- 
mental solemnity  which  makes  it  so  irresistible  in  French. 
“The  girls  to  be  married  on  this  great  day  shonld  all  be 
clad  in  white  linen,  with  pink  ribbons.  All  these  young 
hearts  are  beating— all  these  beautiful  cheeks  colored  with 
the  liveliest  crimson.  They  would  be  unable  to  keep  their 
ranks,  unless  each  emo  hud  her  mother  beside  her  to  sup- 
port her  steps,  and,  at  certain  intervals,  an  old  man  to 
regulate  the  march  of  the  column.  The  charming  bat- 
talion deploys  to  the  right  of  the  square,  and  the  band 
heralds  its  arrival  by  the  liveliest  strains.  On  the  other 
side  are  the  lovers  whose  tender  affection  is  to  be  crowned 
on  this  solemn  day.  The  Prince  addresses  them,  in  a 
simple,  pathetic,  and  noble  discourse.  Each  one  of  them, 
by  way  of  answer,  while  having  his  right  hand  on  his 
musket  (resting  the  butt  on  the  ground)  passes  his  left 
arm  around  his  betrothed,  and  gives  her  a kiss  on  the 
cheek.”  It  is  not  stated  what  amount  of  drill  was  neces- 
sary to  get  through  the  above  manoeuvre  in  a satisfactory 
and  effective  manner.  Dupont's  letters  to  the  Prince  are, 
moreover,  valuable  from  a historical  point  of  view— throw- 
ing new  light,  in  particular,  on  several  points  connected 
with  the  fall  of  Turgot. 

For  the  mid-May  number,  M.  Taine,  in  opening  a series 
of  articles  on  “The  Reconstruction  of  France  in  l MX),” 
treats  of  educational  institutions  founded  by  Napoleon, 
“ in  whose  hands,”  he  says,  “ the  school  became  the  ante- 
chamber to  the  barracks.”  His  educational  ideas  were 
part  of  his  military  system,  and  a favorite  plan  of  his  was 
the  classification  of  every  male  creature  in  France  from 
a military  point  of  view,  so  that  none  should  escape — 
even  poor  fat  M.  Cambac^rfes,  the  least  martial  of  men. 
“ We  must,”  waul  the  Emperor,  “have  Carobacdrfes  here, 
in  a position  to  take  up  his  gun  if  necessary.  . . . Then 
we  shall  have  a nation  built  with  lime  and  sand,  capable 
of  defying  centuries  and  men.”  The  plan  was  not  favor- 
ably received  by  the  Council  of  State,  whose  members  had 
no  wish  to  be  classified  ami  ordered  off  on  active  service. 
The  whole  article  is  valuable,  like  all  M.  Taiue's,  but  some- 
what heavy. 

There  is  a slight  pathetic  sketch  by  Onida— whether  a 
translation  from  the  English  or  an  original  contribution 
in  French  there  is  nothing  to  show — of  an  Italian  peasant 
woman  walking  twenty  miles  to  meet  her  son,  whose 
regiment  is  passing,  and  finding  him  dead— worn  out  by  a 
forced  march  on  a hot  day.  Under  the  title  of  “The 
Testament  of  Silvan  us,”  the  Vicomte  de  Vogilfi  has  en- 
deavored to  trace,  in  fragments  of  an  imaginary  auto- 
biography, the  influence  of  Christianity  on  a mind  trained 
in  the  Greek  philosophy  of  the  first  century.  It  is  a deli- 
cate introspective  piece  of  work,  not  well  adapted  for 
summary  or  quotation.  M.  E.  Marin  la  Mislor’s  article 
on  tho  Australian  colonies  is  noticed  more  fully  elsewhere. 
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Albemarle.— Juno. 

The  Soul  in  Nature.  Lewi*  Morris 
Argoay.'-'June. 

In  a London  Square.  Marion  Meteyard. 
Atlantic  Monthly.— June. 

Knremtieiv,  Julia  C.  R.  Dorr 
••  Have  I Not  Learned  to  Live  Without  Thee 
Yet  ? " Louise  C.  Moulton. 

California  Illustrated  Magazine.— June. 
Unforgotten  Love.  Pauline  Bryant. 
Bninluldo.  Frank  Norris. 

Haunted.  Carrie  Blake  Morgan. 

Hope.  Nestor  A.  Young. 

Catholic  World.— June. 

Forgiven.  Alice  Van  Clove. 

Leo  XI II  Francis  Lavelle. 

At  the  Church  Doer.  Mary  Elizabeth  Blake. 

Century.— June. 

Nature.  W.  P.  Foster. 

Thj  i iirht  of  the  Armstrong  J.  J.  Roche. 
The  Atlantic  Steamship.  T.  M.  Coau. 

Chautauquan.— June. 

To  Adonais.  H.  T.  Sudduth. 

Cosmopolitan. — .Tune. 

Marriage.  Marion  Wilcox. 

For  a Birthday.  (Ulus.)  J.  R.  Lowell. 

A Woodland  Moo*!.  (Ulna.)  M.  Thompson* 
Mystery.  A me  lie  Rives. 


GEORGE  HORTON  contributes  to  Harper  a for  June  a sonnet  with 
the  somewhat  novel  title  **  On  Creation,”  and  the  rather  uncaunv 
fascination  of  the  line*  are  in  good  k«x*ping  with  the  subject ; 

“ It  matters  little*  to  the  winged  sprite 
That  hit*  and  hits  the  clustered  stars  among 
What  fate  befell  the  useless  vesture  flung 
So  sadly  earthward  at  the  time  of  flight. 

Eyes  dazzled  by  a sudden  flood  of  light 
Cannot  look  into  dark  in***  ; hymns  are  sung 
In  vain  for  spirit  ears,  on  which  has  rung 
God's  perfect  music,  heard  at  bust  anght. 

Yet  for  this  worn-out  garment  seems  more  tit 
Than  beak  of  Parsee  bird,  or  wormy  shroud. 

Or  grinning  age*  in  Egyptian  pit. 

A chant  of  merry  lire  tongues  singing  loud, 

While  deft  flame  fingers  shall  unravel  it. 

And  slim  wind  fingers  weave  it  into  cloud.” 


Mr.  W.  P,  Foster,  in  the  June  On  fury,  has  a poem  on  “ Nature.”  from 
which  we  quote  the  last  three  verses  : 

There  is  an  undertone  in  everything 
That  comforts  and  uplifts; 

A light  that  never  shifts 
Shines  out  of  touch  on  the  horizon  ring. 

I know,  behind  yon  mountain’s  gloomy  sides, 

There’s  something  waitte  for  me 
That  I may  never  see— 

Home  love-illumined  fact*,  some  stretched  hand  hides. 


Dominion  Illustrated  Monthly.— Jtuio. 

Tho  Gift.  Sophie  M.  Almmi  Hensley. 
Triumph.  Guodridgv  Blih*  Roberts. 

English  Illustrated.  June. 

A Pageant  of  Thames  Poets.  E.  J.  Milliken. 

Gentleman's  Magazine.— June. 

Eylau  Cemetery.  C.  E.  Moetkerk. 

Good  Words. — June. 

On  the  Garden  Terrace.  8.  Reid. 

Irish  Peasant’s  Soliloquy.  Marquis  of 
Lorne. 

Home  Maker.— June. 

June  Roses.  E.  H.  Chase. 

Yesterday.  Mary  H.  Krout. 

In  My  Garden.  Mrs.  8.  H.  Guider. 

Harper’s  Magazine.— June. 

On  Cremation.  George  Horton. 

My  Sweetheart’s  Fee.  Joliu  Allan  Wyeth. 
Sleep.  A r ehi lmld  I^ampmau. 

Irish  Monthly. — June. 

The  Ruoc  and  the  Wind 

Leisure  Hour.— June. 

Watching  the  Doves.  Francis  Wynne. 

Lippincott.— June. 

Br  ing  His  Mother.  J.  W.  Riley. 

At  Dead  of  Night.  Carrie  B.  Morgan. 
Concentration.  Ella  W.  Wiloux. 

Longman’s.— June. 

The  Evening  Primrose.  Miss  Layurd. 
Charlie's  Men.  Andrea*  Lang. 

Munsey’s  Magazine.— June. 

The  Rose*  of  June.  Douglas  Hemingway. 
Tho  Evening  Tryst.  Joe*  Benton. 

National  Review. — Juno, 

The  Fallen  Elm.  Austin  Dobson. 


Some  spirit,  something  earth  would  half  disclose, 
Half  hide,  invitee  the  total 
Unto  some  hidden  goal. 

Which  may  be  death,  or  larger  life— who  knows  1 


In  the  Engliah  II  to  af  rated  Magazine  for  June,  Mr.  E.  J.  Milliken  has  a 
poem  of  some  length,  entitled  " A Pageant  of  Thames's  Poets.”  Tnkinga* 
his  text  that  Shelley  delighted  to  glide  along  in  his  boat  upon  the  Thames 
when  the  fit  of  poetry  was  ujion  him,  Mr.  Milliken  says  : 

But  Thames  hath  many  another  winding  haunted 
By  memories  of  the  wandering  sons  of  song. 

And  many  another  nook  is  ground  enchanted, 
m Its  Wooded  slopes  and  devious  short**  along, 

Chaucer  at  Donnington  ! The  Kennctt  sounded 
On  (Geoffrey’s  ear  five  hundred  years  ago. 

And  there,  by  Thames's  sylvan  scenes  surrounded. 

The  cheerful  bard  forgot  the  courtier's  woe. 

And  gentle  Spenser  oftentimes  would  wander 
In  his  great  day  **  bv  Thames's  lovely  side  ” 

None  sang  its  sweetness  with  effusion  fonder. 

None  limned  its  beauties  with  more  loving  pride. 

Among  the  other  i*x*ts  who  are  associated  with  the  poem  are  Milton, 
Denham,  Cowley.  Pope,  Thomson,  Collins,  Wordsworth,  Hood,  Oumnor. 
Taylor,  Phiueas,  Fletcher  and  Coleridge. 


Julia  C.  R.  Dorr,  in  the  Atlantic  Mtmthly  for  June,  has  a pleasant  poeta 
on  Nuremberg,  one  stanza  of  which  runs  as  follows  : 

Oh,  the  charm  of  each  haunted  street. 

Way*  where  Beauty  and  Duty  meet — 

Sculptured  miracles  staring  free 
In  temple  and  mart  for  all  to  see, 

Wherever  the  light  falls,  Nuremberg  ! 


Mr.  Alfred  Austin,  in  the  Xatinnal  Review,  has  a long  and  beautiful  poem 
upon  “The  Fallen  Elm,”  in  which  be  begins  by  lamenting  the  fall  of  his 
mountain,  but  after  he  bad  finished  his  lament  a voice  in  the  braacbe* 
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speak* And bid* the  poet  “Pity  me  not.  I am  alive  still, " ami  then  the 
elm  explain*  the  innumerable  joys  that  are  still  in  store  for  it  when  used 
in  the  service  of  man. 

I shall  listen,  hushed,  to  the  stars  at  night. 

Shall  abide  betwixt  earth  and  sky  ; 

While  one  lives  and  works  at  a lofty  height. 

One  may  change,  but  one  (loot*  not  die. 

The  most  curious  fancy  is  that  in  which  the  elm  contemplate*  its  con- 
version into  a desk  ft »r  a' ’lame  clerk  in  the  church,  when  it  will  hear  the 
choir,  smile  at  the  bride,  listen  to  the  christenings,  and  assist  at  the 
funerals,  for,  says  the  elm — 


New  England  Magazine.— June. 

The  Blue  and  the  Gray.  Zilella  Cocke. 
Apple  Blossoms.  Maud  Wyman. 

Broken  Measures.  Surah  Know  lea  Bolton. 
The  Human  Freedom  League . A.  E.  Cross. 
Fallen  Love.  Phillip  B.  Marston. 

Gone  (lllus.  I J.  S.  Barrows. 

The  P<**t‘H  Praise.  C.  E.  Murk  ham. 

The  Czar  s Banquet.  Marie  Petrovsky. 

Overland  Monthly.— June. 
Flotsam.  Ella  M.  Sexton. 

The  (lift  That  is  Kept.  Melbourne  Greene. 
Blades  of  (train.  E.  N.  11 


Twaa  ft  cheery  and  wild- wood  life  I led. 

But  as  pagan  as  binl  or  beaat  ; 

Fori  never  was  christened,  or  churched,  or  wed, 
Or  tithed  by  the  village  priest. 


ART  IN  THE  MAGAZINES. 

THE  first  article  in  the  June  ffarjter'*  is  an  elaborate  one  by  Charles 
Waldstein,  in  w hich  he  tries  to  establish  the  significance  of  the  recently 
recovered  baa-relief  from  the  Acropolis,  which  represents  Athene  leaning 
on  her  lance,  with  eyes  east  down,  before  a pillar  or  slab.  The  motive  or 
the  figure  is  a debated  one  in  the  archmotogical  camp,  but  Mr.  VFaldatein 
thinks  it  clear  that  the  relief  played  an  important  featnre  in  the  burial  of 
the  Greek  dead,  that  it  was  a port  of  the  funeral  iNiraphemalia,  and  that 
tlio  names  of  those  who  had  died  bravely  in  battle  were  engraved  on  the 
slab.  “ Of  all  the  us«*h  to  which  our  relief  could  be  put  from  its  mere  shape 
and  form,  this  is  the  most  probable,  in  fact  the  only  one  1 can  conceive  of; 
and  from  its  nature  and  the  artistic  treatment  of  tne  subject  it  certainly 
seems  to  me  the  most  likely  destination  of  this  work  : to  have  headed  an 
inscription  containing  the  names  of  those  who  had  fallen  in  battle,  which 
record  was  placed  in  some  public  spot  in  Athens,  or  on  the  Acropolis. 
Our  Athene- Nike  would  then  Is*  standing  in  the  attitude  of  mourning, 
with  reversal  spear,  gazing  down  upon  the  tombstone  which  surmounts 
the  grave  of  her  brave  SOU.” 

So  that  the  relief  would  create  a sympathetic  feeling  and  enthusiasm  in 
the  crowds  who  came  to  listen  to  the  funeral  orations  which  the  Greeks 
took  such  pride  in.  Mr.  Waldstein  goes  on  to  consider  and  quote  from 
Thucydides’  famous  oration  at  the  fun*  nil  of  Pericles. 


The  Net e England  Magazine  also  gives  first  place  to  an  article  on  art 
subjects— this  being  Lucy  Monroe's  pnjter  on  “Art  In  Chicago.’’  One  is 
astonished  at  the  rapid  growth  of  interest  in  the  uwthetics  in  the  wonder- 
ful city  on  Lake  Michigan,  ami  the  work  which  has  been  accomplished 
since  the  earliest  gleam  of  an  interest  in  pictures,  in  1064,  is  something 
extraordinary.  The  Art  Institute,  which  has  had  u strong  and  widely  dif- 
fused influence  on  the  community,  began  in  1H78,  and  since  then  there  has 
been  a constant  and  rapid  development.  **  But  this  record  of  the  Colum- 
bian Exposition.*'  says  this  writer,  after  tracing  the  individual  careen  of 
the  most  prominent  Chicago  artists,  “ will  form  a very  small  part  of  the 
history  of  art  in  Chicago  whiph  will  finally  come  to  Is*  written.  The  growth 
that  I have  chronicled  lias  lieen  so  rapid  that  one  cannot  set  bounds  to  its 
future  strength.  Even  now,  though  the  city  dealers  art*  slow  to  recognize 
it.  Eastern  linjKjrtcr*  consider  Chicago  one  of  the  few  good  markets  fur 
pictures  and  bring  their  finest  to  its  doors.  With  the  inqictUK  which  the 
Columbian  Exposition  will  give  to  all  activity  in  and  for  art,  added  to  her 
native  energy,  wluit  can  we  not  expect  of  this  young  and  vigorous  city  f ” 


Mrs.  Sargant  Florence  gives  in  the  June  Art  Amateur  some  good  advice 
to  art  students  who  are  making  or  are  about  to  make  their  sojourn  in 
Paris.  **  Young  American  women  going  to  Paris  to  study,  without  ac- 
quaintances to  take  charge  of  them,  will  find  it  best  to  go  direct  to  some 
respectable  ‘pension’  or  lioanling  house  in  the  Latin  quarter.  There  are 
many  such,  in  which,  while  one  may  not  Ik*  very  comfortable,  useful  ac- 
quaintances nmy  be  made  with  other  artists,  and  one  may  look  about  for 
better  quarters.  . . . As  soon  as  convenient,  however,  it  will  be  found 
best  to  hire  a studio,  with  a sleeping  room  attached  ; or.  if  there  are  two 
young  women  together,  one  with  two  rooms  may  lx*  easily  found.”  Mrs. 
Florence  cautions  one  to  be  careful  with  the  terms  of  the  lease,  and  advises 
the  policy  of  politeness  toward  one’s  “concierge.”  “A  studio  with  both 
sleeping  rooms  and  sitting  rooms  for  two  Indies  will  cost  from  GOO  to  1,000 
francs  a year.  Good  food  is  rather  expensive,  but  if  breakfast  and  lunch 
l»e  taken  at  home,  getting  supplies  from  some  little  * crfcmerie ’ in  theneigh- 
1 tor  hood,  expenses  can  be  kept  down  to  about  1400  or  *T>00  a year  each.  I 
should  prefer  to  send  a son  to  Paris  rather  than  a daughter ; but  as  a rule 
there  is  no  want  of  respect  toward  girls  or  strangers.’’ 


Scribner's  Magazine.- June. 

The  Return  of  the  Year.  A.  Lampmun. 
The  Priceless  Pearl.  J.  W.  Chadwick. 
After  Sunset.  Graham  R.  Tomson. 

Sunday  Magazine.  June. 

The  Sculptor's  Statue  of  Christ.  J.  Fitz- 
hugh. 

A Moorlund  Sign-Post.  Rev.  B.  Waugh. 
Temple  Bar. — Juno. 

Ballade  of  the  Rectory  Rows.  A.  Cochrane. 
Life’s  Night  Watch.  Mauru-u  Maarten* 

Victorian.— June. 

Dead  Cities.  Wm.  Cowan. 

ART  TOPICS. 

Art  Journal.  June. 

Sir  John  Pender’s  Art  Collection.  With 
Portrait  and  Illustration*  J.  F,  Boytv. 

In  l '—P— Rail  la.  clllus.j  N.  Garstin. 

Some  English  Shrines.  (Ulus.)  V.  Black 
hum. 

R.  Thorne  Waite,  ( Illus  i R.  Jop  Slade. 
The  Royal  Academy  and  the  New  Gallery. 
(Ulus.)  C-  Phillips. 

Century.— June. 

■ Carpaccio.  (Ulus.)  W.  J.  Stillman. 
Chautnuquan.— June. 

Bernard  Palissy.  i lllus.)  Mrs.  Corson. 
Classical  Picture  Gallery.  June. 

Reproductions  of  **  Madonna  and  Child  ” hv 
C*.  B.  Tiepolo:  "A  Flirtation,**  by  Jean 
Baptiste  Le  Prince,  etc. 

Cosmopolitan.— June. 

Modern  Life  and  the  Artistic  Sense,  r Ulus.  > 
Walter  Crane. 

Fashions  and  Counterfeits  of  Bric-A-Brac, 
(lllus.)  Sarah  C.  Hewitt. 

Fortnightly  Review.— Juno. 

The  Royal  Academy.  Georg©  Moore. 

The  Two  Salons.  Mrs.  E.  R.  Pennell. 

Gentlemen's  Magazine. — June. 

About  a Portrait  at  Windsor.  H.  W.  Wolff. 
Harper's.— June. 

Fnneral  Orations  in  Stone  and  Wood.  Chos. 
Waldstein. 

Magazine  of  Art.— June. 

“ Circe.”  Etching  after  J.  W.  Waterhouse. 
The  Royal  Academy,  iMltt.  (Ulus.  ) II 
Scenic  Art.  < lllus.)  I.  Prof.  Ilerkomer. 
The  Pupil  of  the  Eye  as  a Factor  in  Expres- 
sion. Dr.  Sam  Wilks. 

Jules  Bastion- Lepage.  (TUus.)  C.  Phillips. 
The  Mystery  of  Holbeto’s  “Ambassadors.'' 

Gllus.)  W.  F.  Dickes. 

Cracow  and  Its  Art  Treasure,  (lllus.) 
Helen  Zimmeru. 

Monthly  Packet. — June. 

Latour  : Artist.  Psychologist  and  Pastelist. 
Erme  Stuart. 

New  England  Magazine.  -Juno. 

Art  In  Chicago.  Lucy  B.  Monroe. 

Nineteenth  Century.— June. 
Sculpture  of  the  Renaissance.  Vernon  I/eo. 
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BIOGRAPHY  AND  MEMOIRS. 


Spurgeon,  the  People‘8  Preacher.  By  the  Authors  of 
44  The  Life  of  General  Gordon.”  12mo,  pp.  337.  New 
York  : A.  Lovell  & Co.  II. 

Popular  liv«w  of  Spurgeon  continue  to  appear  in  the  mar- 
ket. This  latest  one  *eetus  to  have  some  fresh  and  original 
qualitim  of  ita  own. 


John  G.  Whittier,  the  Poet  of  Freedom.  By  Wni.  Sloune 
Kennedy.  12mo,  pp.  330.  New  York  : Funk  & Wog- 
nalte  Company . $1 . 50. 


This  entertaining  and  instructive  book  in  full  of  history, 
and  interspersed  with  quotations  from  tlw  poems  and  ballads 
of  Whittier.  The  author  DM  done  his  part  to  show'  that 
“Flood  " Ireson  was  justly  tarred  and  feathered  for  abandon 
lng  the  shipwrecked  sailors,  that  Barbara  Fritcbie  did  wave 
that  historic  flag,  that  Whittier's  story  of  the  wreck  of  the 
“Palatine”  is  true,  and  that  the  romantic  story  of  Harriet 
Livermore  ta  truth  stranger  than  fiction.  The  book  tell*  the 
full  story  of  the  part  played  by  Whittier  in  the  anti -slavery 
movement.  An  appendix  contains  a reference  table  for  dates 
of  events  and  incidents  in  the  life  of  the  poet,  notes  on  rare  and 
early  editions  of  his  works,  and  a general  index. 


The  Life  of  Benvenuto  Cellini.  By  John  Addington 
Syinondn.  Octavo,  pp.  514.  London : John  C. 

Nimmo.  J*s, 

A third  and  cheaper  edition  of  this  wosk.  Heretofore  no 
accurate  translation  or  Benvenuto  Cellini's  world-famous  auto- 
biography was  obtainable.  Cellini,  unscrupulous  and  u mur- 
derer (of  whose  autobiography  Horace  Walpole  says:  ”It  is 
more  amusing  than  any  novel!  know*  ”),  was  born  in  Florence 
in  lftM,  and  died  in  the  same  city,  after  a life  of  extraordinary 
variety  and  adventure,  in  1571.  Self- revelation  is  carried  to 
the  extreme  iu  this  volume  ; Cellini  evidently  had  no  shame 
and  consequently  hi*  work  is  invaluable  to  every  student  «r 
character  a*  it  is  to  every  student  of  sixteenth -century  Italy. 
Of  Mr  Svmcmd  s translation  it  would  be  impossible  to  speak 
bs>  highly,  while  his  introduction  is  a very  valuable  critical 
ecisay  on  tne  man  and  his  time. 


Leading  Women  of  the  Restoration.  By  Grace  Johnstone. 

Octavo,  pp.  221.  London  : Digby  & Long.  <5®. 

Miss  Johnstone  writes  this  book  with  a purpose.  She  de- 
airea  to  show  that  amidst  the  almost  universal  corruption  of 
the  Court  of  King  Charles  II.  therm  were  women  who  remained 
modest,  unselfish  and  religious.  The  women  selected  are 
Ladies  Russell,  Warwick  and  Maynard.  Mrs.  Hutchinson  and 
Mrs.  Uodolphin.  In  each  case  a portrait  is  given. 


HISTORY. 

Church  and  State  in  Maryland.  By  George  Petrie,  Ph.D. 
Paper,  Svo,  pp.  50.  Baltimore  : The  Johns  Hopkins 
Press.  50  cents. 

Mr.  Petrie,  who  is  now  Professor  of  History  in  the  Ala- 
bama Polytechnic  Institute,  ha*  prepared  this  study  of  burch 
and  State  in  Maryland  from  the  settlement  of  the  colony  in 
down  to  the  establishment  of  the  Church  of  England  in 
that  colony  In  IflBB.  the  study  being  prepared  as  a thesis  for 
the  degree  of  Ph.D.  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  It  is  a 
thorough  and  valuable  piece  of  work  based  upon  a dose  study 
of  early  records. 

Some  Lies  and  Errors  of  History.  By  Reuben  Parsons, 
D.D.  12rao,  pp.  324.  Notre  Daiue.  Ind. : The  44  Ave 
Maria’1  Office. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Parsons  writes  a series  of  readable  essays 
noon  a number  of  historical  topics,  in  which  he  controverts 
c.rtain  received  view*  and  opinion*  He  writes  from  t-lie 
Catholic  point  of  view,  and  refutes  certain  historical  state- 
ments which  he  deems  unjust  to  his  church. 


ESSAYS,  CRITICISM  AND  BELLES-LETTRES. 
Francis  Bacon,  Poet,  Prophet,  Philosopher,  Term*  Phan 
tom  Captain  Shakenjieare,  the  Rosicrueian  Mask.  By 
W.  F.  C.  Wigston.  Octavo,  pp.  482.  Chicago : F.  J. 
Schulte  & Co.  $2. 

The  enterpri sing  Chicago  publisher*,  Messrs.  F.  J.  Schulte 
He  Go.,  are  the  American  publishers  of  Mr.  Wigston’s  very 
formidable  and  really  scholarly  book  written  in  defense  « 
the  theory  that  Francis  Baton  wrote  the  work*  we  commonly 
attribute  to  William  Shakespeare.  The  work  is  dedicated  to 
Ignatius  Donnelly.  Our  surprise  expressed  lost  month  tend# 
to  increase  when  we  reflect  that  these  Chicago  publishers  an* 
giving  to  the  world  the  new  epics  of  the  poet  who  claim*  to 
be  the  reincarnation  of  William  Shake* oeare  Our  friend*, 
the  Chicago  publishers,  will  lie  compelled  by  and  by  to  take 
sides. 

Shadows  of  the  Stage.  By  William  Winter.  32mo,  pp. 
397  New  York:  Macmillan  & Co.  75  cents. 

Last  mouth  we  mentioned  the  charming  little  volume  in 
which  Mr.  Winter’s  essay*  upon  England  had  just  appeared 
in  revised  form.  This  month  there  comes  to  hand  as  a dainty 
companion  volume  Mr.  Winter's  “Shadow*  of  the  Staire,  * 
containing  twenty-eight  brief  papers.  For  thirty  years  Mr. 
Winter  has  been  before  the  American  public  as  u dramatic 
critic,  and  for  many  years  be  ha*  been  deemed  our  uiort  ac- 
ceptable and  distinguished  writer  upon  these  topics.  Hi* 
work  in  the  New  York  Tribune  l*  widely  familiar,  and  these 
paper*  are  selected  from  hundred*  that  have  appeared  in  that 
newspaper  from  hi*  pen.  They  are  upon  the  most  distin- 
guixbed  actor*  and  actresses  or  our  day.  To  show  how  cur- 
rent some  of  th<*>«e  essay*  are  it  i*  only  necessary  to  mention 
the  fact  that  one  of  them  is  upon  Lord  Tennyson’s  new  play 
” The  Foresters ’’  and  it*  preaentatioo  iu  New  York. 

Walt  Whitman.  By  William  Clarke,  M. A.  With  a Por- 
trait. 16mo,  pp.  132.  New  York  : Macmillan  & Co. 
90  cents. 

The  tenth  volume  of  the  “ Dilettante  Library."  on  the 
Poet  Whitman,  is  written  a*  an  exposition  rather  than  a*  a 
criticism  <»f  hi*  work*.  The  first  chapter  seeks  to  portray  his 
personality  and  to  set  forth  the  varied  influences  which 
molded  hi*  life.  Then  follow  chapter*  cm  hi*  relation*  to  and 
message  for  America,  hi*  art.  hi*  belief  about  the  nature  of 
democracy,  and  hi*  ultimate  spiritual  creed.  A great  deal  of 
information  atxiut  the  poet  i«  condensed  in  this  little  volume. 

Letters  on  Literature.  By  Andrew  Long.  New  Edition. 
8vo,  pp.  182.  New  York  : Longmans,  Green  & Co.  fl. 
In  Mr.  T^tng'*  volume  the  two  letters  on  Modern  Poetry 
are  perhaps  the  best,  and  the  average  reader  can  follow  the 
author  through  hi*  eulogies  of  Lord  Tennyson.  Mr.  Morris. 
Mr  Bwinburne,  Mr.  Arnold.  Mr.  Browning,  and  Mr.  Brydgwc 
Those  on  Longfellow.  Fielding.  Richardson  (this  lost  by  Mr*. 
Lung  >.  and  Book  Hunting,  too,  the  ordinary  reader  willjbe 
able  to  appreciate.  But  tile  other  letters- on  Reynold*.  Vir 

511,  “ Aucassin  and  Nicolette.”  Plotinus.  Lucretius.  and  Gerard 
e Nerval  are  too  allusive  in  style,  too  informed  in  knowl- 
edge, for  the  sounterer  iu  letters. 

Letters  of  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.  D.  Edited  by  OootfD 
Birkbeck  Hill.  Two  vote.,  Svo,  pp.  423-478.  Oxford  : 
The  Clarendon  Pnw.  28a. 

Dr.  Hill,  whose  excellent  edition  of  Boswell’s  “ Life." 
earned  for  him  the  gratitude  of  all  who  art*  interested  in 
eighteenth  century  life  and  literature,  has  been  able  to  in- 
clude in  this  collection  nearly  a hundred  hitherto  unpublished 
letter*,  besides  others  which  have  only  appeared  in  magaxin*** 
and  newspapers.  Tlie  gem  of  the  collection  to  a letter  from 
Johnson  to  hi*  wife,  the  only  one  known  to  exist,  and  which 
i*  her**  printed  in  fac  simile  : but  to  those  who  know  Dr. 
Johnson  nearly  all  will  prove  interesting,  for.  a*  Dr.  Hill  say*. 
”he  displays  in  hi*  letter*  a playfulness  and  lightness  of  touch 
which  will  surprise  those  who  know  him  only  by  hi*  formal 
writings.”  For  Dr.  Hill'*  shore— no  inconsiderable  one  of 
the  volumes  we  have  nothing  but  praise  Hi*  research  and 
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energy  hare  unearthed  many  letter*  which  would  otherwise 
have  disappeared  forever,  and  have  made  clear  many  doubt* 
ful  point*. 

POLITICS.  ECONOMICS.  AND  SOCIOLOGY. 

Social  Science  Library.  Edited  by  W.  D.  P.  Bliss.  Pub- 
lish*^ Monthly.  New  York  : The  Humboldt  Publish- 
ing Company.  Yearly,  #2.50  ; monthly,  25  cents. 

The  Humboldt  Library  is  entitled  to  much  credit  for  the 
uniformly  high  character  of  ita  publications,  which  hare  for 
the  moat  part  been  in  the  direction  of  the  nature  of  physical 
sciences.  Its  series  in  the  field  of  social  science  fully  sustains 
its  reputation  for  excellence.  The  series  liegan  somewhat  more 
than  a year  ago  with  a skillfully  abridged  edition  of  Professor 
Thorola  Rogers'  "Six  Ceuturies  of  Work  and  Wages.1*  one  of 
this  generation's  classical  works  of  economic  inquiry.  Next 
there  appeared  a collection  of  John  Stuart  Mills'  writings 
upon  socialism,  with  some  of  the  chapters  npon  the  Progress 
or  Democracy,  the  Enfranchisement  of  Women,  and  other 
mooted  questions  of  politics  or  society.  Numbers  three  and 
four  are  given  to  selections  from  tne  writings  of  Thomas 
Carlyle  hearing  upon  economic  and  social  questions,  the  com- 
pilation being  well  entitled  " Socialism  and  UnaociaUam.*' 
Mr.  William  Morris,  the  poet  and  artist,  is  becoming  eveft 
more  widely  known  as  an  advanced  socialistic  writer  and 
leader  than  as  the  high  priest  of  English  esthetics  Number 
five  in  the  series  is  devoted  to  well  arranged  selections  from 
Mr.  Morris'  writings  upon  social  economics,  together  with  an 
interesting  sketch  of  Mr.  Morris  himself  by  Mr.  Francis 
Wstts  Lee.  Number  six  is  an  American  reprint  of  the  famous 
"Fabian  Essa ys  in  Socialism,"  a volume  of  essays  edited  by 
Mr.  G.  Bernard  Shaw  of  London,  who  is  one  of  the  most  active 
members  of  the  Fabian  Society.  The  Fabians  are  a body  of 
scholarly  writers  and  thinkers,  who  stand  upon  an  advanced 
socialistic  platform.  These  essays  are  written  by  Mr.  Shaw 
himself.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb,  who  is  well  known  to  the  readers 
of  The  Review  op  Reviews,  Mr.  William  Clarke,  Mrs 
Annie  Besant.  Mr.  Sydney  Olivier,  Mr.  Graham  Wallas,  and 
Mr.  Hubert  Bland.  This  edition  has  an  American  preface  bv 
H.  O.  Wilshire.  Their  brilliancy  and  foreo  must  be  admitted 
whether  one  agrees  altogether  with  their  doctrines  or  not. 
The  next  number  in  the  series  is  entitled  “ The  Economics  of 
Herbert  Spencer,"  by  W.  C.  Owen.  This  writer  has  gone 
carefully  through  tho  printed  work  of  Mr.  Spencer  in  order 
to  analyze  and  cull  out  the  distinguished  philosopher's  views 
upon  legislation  and  social  economic  questions.  Mr.  W.  D.  T. 
Bliss  has  skillfully  arranged  for  us  a little  volume  which  he 
entitles  “ The  Communism  of  John  Ruskin."  The  introduc- 
tion is  interesting  and  valuable,  and  the  volume  contains  a 
number  of  economic  essays  by  the  great  English  master  of 
style.  Tho  last  book  that  has  appeared  thus  far  in  the  scries 
is  entitled  “ Horace  Greeley  ana  other  Pioneers  in  American 
Social  ism."  It  is  by  Charles  Hotheran.  It  is  a venr  ingenious 
little  book  and  an  extremely  interesting  one.  It  does  full 
justice  from  tho  point  of  view  of  tho  larger  socialistic  agita- 
tion of  tho  present  time  to  the  Brook  Farm  and  Fouriorite 
phalansteries  of  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  in  which  Horace 
Greeley  was  so  deeply  interested  along  with  many  other 
young  men  who  afterward  attained  a similar  eminence.  Mr. 
Hotheran  is  an  ardent  socialist,  who  is  also  a brilliant  writer 
of  wide  information,  and  who  makes  his  exposition  of  what 
he  deems  the  essentially  socialistic  doctrines  of  Horucc 
Greeley  a very  interesting  essay. 

The  Letter  : An  Epistle  by  a Granger  to  a Brother 
Granger.  By  Budd  Reeve,  Himself.  Paj»er,  8vo,  pp. 
100.  Fargo,  N.  D. : Published  by  the  Author. 

The  Easterner  who  wants  to  know  at  first  hand  some  of 
the  views  that  have  free  course  and  are  glorified  upon  the 
broad  prairies  of  the  West  would  do  well  to  obtain  this  piece 
of  literature  promulgated  by  a well-known  Dakota  granger. 
Budd  Reeve,  and  addressed,  as  he  says,  to  brother  grangers. 
It  discuases  a great  variety  of  subjects  pertaining  to  govern- 
ment, taxes,  the  tariff,  ana  the  prosperity  of  our  agriculture. 


RELIGION  AND  THEOLOGY. 

The  Voice  from  Sinai.  By  F.  W.  Farrar,  D.D.  Octavo, 
pp.  822.  New  York  : F.  Whittaker.  $1.50. 

These  sermons  on  the  eternal  hoses  <»f  the  moral  law  were, 
with  three  exceptions,  delivered  in  Westminster  Abbey  in 
November.  1801.  and  January.  1HHU.  The  exceptions  were 
preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford,  at  St.  Mary's,  in 
1874  ; and  in  St-  Margaret's,  Westminster. 

Saintly  Workers.  By  F.  W.  Farrar,  D.D.  Octavo,  pp. 
207.  London  : MacMillan  & Co.  8b.  fid. 

Five  special  Lenten  lectures  or  sermons  are  included  in 
this  volume,  their  titles  being  “The  Martyrs,"  "The  Her- 
mits." "The  Monks."  "The Early  Franciscans"  and  "The Mis- 
sionaries.'1 They  are  simple  yet  eloquent  tributes  to  the 


saintly  lives  of  post  ideals  of  holiness.  WhllA  calling  attention 
to  the  lives  of  men  pre-eminent  for  goodness.  Archdeacon 
Farrar  fails  not  to  warn  his  readers  of  their  intellectual  errors. 

Reaching  the  Mosses  and  How  it  is  Done.  Octavo,  pp. 
400.  New  Haven  ; Christian  Workera  Bureau  of  Sup- 
plies. $1. 

The  Christian  Workers  Association  la  a body  which,  in  a 
very  literal  and  practical  way,  is  undertaking  to  bring  prac- 
tical Christianity  into  the  every-day  life  of  the  masses  or  our 
fellow-countrymen.  This  volume,  which  contains  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  fifth  convention  of  the  association,  is  full  of 
material  of  a very  fresh  and  valuable  kind  bearing  upou  the 
problems  of  practical  Christian  work  among  tho  people. 

A Book  of  Prayer.  By  Henry  Ward  Boochor.  Compiled 
from  unpublished  notes  of  his  pulpit  ministrations  by 
T.  J.  Ellin  wood.  32mo,  pp.  214.  New  York  : Fords, 
Howard  & Halbert.  $1. 

Mr.  Beecher  speaks  again  with  almost  startling  lifelike- 
ness in  this  little  volume,  prepared  from  the  notes  of  his 
stenographer,  and  which  in  composed  almost  exclusively  of  Mr. 
Beecher's  prayers,  pi  incipally  those  offered  by  him  at  uis  Sun- 
day morning  services. 

Old  Wine  : New  Bottles.  Some  Elementary  Doctrines  in 
Modern  Form.  By  Amory  H.  Bradford,  D.  D.  lfimo. 
pp.  34.  New  York-:  Fords,  Ho  ward . & Hulbort.  35 
mit«. 

This  little  volume  contains  four  sermons debverwd  during 
Lent  and  on  Easter  Hundav,  1HC.  The  discourses  are  on  " Tho 
living  God,"  * The  Holy  Trinity."  " What  in  Loft  of  th*  Bible,’’ 
and  "The  Immortal  Life."  There  is  a great  deal  of  good 
sense.  Mound  morality  and  lofty  spiritual  teaching  condemn'd 
in  the  book. 


Questions  of  Faith  and  Duty.  By  Anthony  W.  Thorold, 
D.D.  Octavo,  pp.  855.  Loudon  : labister. 

The  Bisliopof  Winchester,  believing  that  a book  goes  fur- 
ther than  a sene  on,  wrote  these  essays  during  the  enforced 
leisure  of  the  Sundays  of  the  past  year.  They  deal  with  the 
Personal  Life,  the  Home,  Christ  Crucified,  Christ  Risen. 
Christ  Ascended,  the  Promise  of  the  Father,  " Coining  Behind 
in  no  Gift,"  Sorrow,  Secret  Faults,  Service,  "Things  which: 
Cannot  lx>  Moved."  the  End. 


SCIENCE  AND  MEDICINE. 

Darwin  after  Darwin.  By  George  John  Romano*.  I.  Thtv 
Darwinian  Theory.  12mo,  pp.  474.  Chicago : The 
Open  Court  Publishing  Company.  $2. 

The  good  booka  which  come  to  us  from  Chicago  grow 
continually  more  numerous  in  proj>ortion  to  the  sum  total  of 
our  American  literary  output.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that 
Chicago  publishers  have  In  bond  Mr.  Romancer  very  impor- 
tant book  in  exposition  of  the  Darwinian  theory.  The  first 
volume,  now  in  hand,  deals  in  a philosophical  way  with  all  that 
we  now  know,  thanks  to  the  discoveries  of  Darwin  and  his 
fellow- workers,  of  the  systematic  science  of  natural  history  - 
Mr.  Romanes  gives  us,  in  a manner  not  too  technical  or  dif- 
ficult for  the  intelligent  reader  who  has  never  previously  read 
u line  about  Darwinism  or  natural  history,  an  account  of  tho 
classification  of  animal  life  and  of  the  history  and  develop- 
ment of  species,  the  geographical  distribution  of  animals,  the 
theory  of  natural  selection,  and  the  other  main  doctrines  of 
Darwinian  belief.  It  is  a brilliantly  written  and,  of  course,  a 
very  scholarly  and  valuable  work. 


FICTION. 

I Saw  Three  Ships,  and  other  Winter’s  Tales.  By  A.  TL 
Quiller  Couch.  ("Q.” ) 12mo,  pp.  298.  New  Yocfc: 
Caswell  & Co.  75  cents.  • 

When  "Dead  Man's  Rock"  and,  later,  "Troy  T<»wn'~ 
were  first  published,  the  critics,  while  praising  the  substance 
lamented  the  fact  that  Mr.  Couch  had  not  yot  found  a styk*  ef 
his  own.  This  fault  may  also  lie  found  with  " 1 Haw  Three 
Ships."  which  appeared  in  a Christmas  number  about  eighteen 
months  ago.  ana.  conm-quently,  does  not  share  the  style  which 
he  has  found  in  the  last  two  years.  It  might  have  been  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Robert  I*mm  Stevenson  and  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  in 
collaboration  the  first  portion  is  exactly  in  Mr.  Hardy's  vein, 
as  are  many  of  the  characters  and  subsequent  scones  ; while. 
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the  plot  ami  the  stranger—  a disagreeably  melodramatic 
character- -might  well  have  come  from  Mr.  ftwwon.  The 
other  four  atone*  are  shorter,  but.  like  all  Mr.  Couch  write*, 
they  have  an  interest  and  distinction. 


MR.  A.  T.  QU1LLER  COUCH. 


Life  and  Adventures  of  Nicholas  Nickleby.  By  Charles 

Dickons,  12mo,  pp.  838.  New  York  : Macmillan  & 

Co.  $1. 

This  is  the  third  volume  of  Messrs.  Macmillan  & Co.’s 
new  edition  of  the  works  of  Charles  Dickons.  It  is  a reprint 
of  the  first  edition,  with  tho  original  illustrations,  thirty-nine 
in  number,  and  an  introduction,  biographical  and  bibliograph- 
ical. by  Charles  Dickens  the  younger. 

The  Story  of  Dick.  By  Gambler  Parry.  12mo,  pp.  337. 

New  York  : Macmillan  & Co.  $1. 

Without  exactly  intending  to  bo  unkind,  Mrs.  Yelf-a 
somewhat  milder  edition  of  Hannah  Grieve  resented  the 
coming  of  her  brother-in  law’s  ten  year-old  soldier  like  child 
to  her  house,  fearing  that  he  would  Influence  her  own  little 
eon.  whom  she  coddled  and  spoilt.  In  some  respects  the  story 
reminds  us  of  “Tiro, "but  it  is  far  happier  and  quite  as  pa 
thetic.  Dick,  himself,  is  a fine,  honest,  manly,  little  chap, 
and  he  soon  strengthens  the  farmer's  girlish  bov.  The  scene 
in  which  he  reads  tho  burial  service  over  the  soldier-suicide's 
grave  is  very  pretty.  This  is  a story  that  will  delight  children 
and  "grown  ups"  alike. 

The  Travelling  Companions.  By  F.  Anstev.  Small  4to, 

pp.  100.  New  York  : Ixmgmans,  Green  & Co.  $1.75, 

Mr.  Anstoy’s  dialogues  have  long  been  among  tho  most 
popular  of  Mr.  /‘mikA’i  witty  writings,  and  a real  service  la 
done  to  his  nmnersus  admirers  by  the  repuhlieation  in  one 
volume  of  "The  Travelling  Companion*."  which  in  no  sense 
falls  short  of  the  previous  series,  u Voces  Populi.” 

Col  mire.  DSmo,  pp.  747.  New  York  : Macmillan  & Co. 

•1.80. 

"Oalmlre,**  by  an  anonyidbus  author,  Is  an  exposition, 
through  the  medium  of  a story,  of  that  scientific  explanation 
of  the  basis  of  morals  for  which  many  are  seeking  outside  of 
the  historic  crouds. 

Stories  and  Interludes.  By  Barry  Pain.  12mo,  pp.  210. 

New  York  : Harper  & Brothers. 

" Btories  and  Interlude*’’  has  many  good  points  nvhich  were 
lacking  in  " in  a Canadian  Canoe."  ana  it  lacks  many  of  the 
-faults  of  that  book,  bo  far  Mr.  Pain  has  progressed,  but  there 


is  still  the  morbidness  and  striving  after  effect  which  spoilt 
his  first  liook  and  which  was  so  all  present  in  his  " Redemption 
of  Gerald  Rosecourt.’’  The  book  w,  on  the  whole,  praisewor 
thy  and  deserving  of  attention— much  of  it  is  undelinably 
reminiscent  of  the  old  fairy  tales  of  Maeterlinck  and  of  Mr 
Burne  Jones's  pictures. 

Born  of  Flame  : A Rosicrucian  Story.  By  Mrs.  Margaret 
B.  Peeke.  12ino,  pp.  209.  Philadelphia : J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Company.  11.25. 

The  scene  of  this  story  is  mostly  laid  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  It  has  for  one  of  its  characters  an  Indian  mystic,  and 
it  is  full  of  theories  of  mysticism  and  transcendentalism 

Soracinesca.  By  F.  Marion  Crawford.  12mo,  pp.  450. 
New  York  : Macmillan  & Co.  $1. 

The  latest  volume  in  the  new  edition  of  Mr.  Crawford  s 
novel  now  being  issued  by  Messrs.  Macmillan  & Co. 

Out  of  the  Fashion.  By  Mrs.  L.  T.  Meade.  12mo,  pp. 
270.  New  York  : Cassell  Publishing  Company.  $1.50. 

An  interesting  story  of  English  life.  The  book  has  ss  a 
frontispiece  a jxirtrait  of  the  author,  and  numerous  excellent 
illustrations  enliven  the  text. 

Manitou  Island.  By  M.  G.  McClelland.  12mo,  pp.  204. 
New  York  : Henry  Holt  & Co.  $1.50. 

A very  entertaining  novel,  the  scenes  of  which  are  laid 
at  Manitou  Island,  in  Lake  Superior,  and  on  the  neighboring 
mainland 

A Younger  Sister.  By  the  author  of  **  Mademoiselle 
Mori/’  12mo,  pp.  314.  New  York:  Longmans, 

Green  & Co.  $1.25. 

A story  of  life  in  the  North  of  England  as  it  is  to-day. 

When  a Man's  Single.  A Tale  of  Literary  Life.  By  J. 
M.  Barrie.  Paper,  12mo,  pp.  342.  New  York : The 
Waverly  Company.  25  cents. 

Memoirs  of  a Mother-in-Law.  By  George  R.  Sims.  Paper, 
12mo,  pp.  250.  New  York  : The  Waverly  Company. 
50  cents. 

Pactolus  Prime.  By  Albion  W.  Tourgto.  Paper,  12mo, 
pp.  350.  New  York  : Cassell  Publishing  Company. 

50  cents. 

A Frenchman  in  America : Recollections  of  Men  and 

Things.  By  Max  O'Rell.  Paper,  12mo,  pp.  305.  New 
York  : Cassell  Publishing  Company.  50  cents. 

The  Story  of  Francis  Cludde.  By  Stanley  J.  Weyman. 
Paper,  12mo,  pp.  288.  New  York  : Cassell  Publishing 
Company.  50  cents. 

The  Price  of  the  Ring.  By  Margaret  Holmes.  Paper, 
Haw,  pp.  274.  Chicago : F.  J.  Schulte  & Co.  50 

cents. 

Well  Out  of  It : Six  Days  in  the  Life  of  an  Ex -Teacher. 
By  John  Habberton  Paper,  12mo,  pp.  184.  New 
York : John  A.  Taylor  & Co.  30  cents. 

Stolen  Steps.  A Story.  By  Squier  L.  Pierce.  Paper. 
12mo,  pp.  180.  Philadelphia  : J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany. 50  cents. 

Winora.  A Story  of  To-Day.  By  Ella  M.  Powell. 
Paper,  12mo,  pp.  223.  New  York  : A.  Lovell  & Co. 
80  cents. 

Tales  from  Town  Topics.  Number  4.  Paper,  12mo, 
pp.  219.  New  York  : Town  Topics  Publishing  Com- 
pany. 50  cents. 
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EDUCATION  AND  TEXT-BOOKS. 
Proceedings  of  the  First  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National 
Conference  on  University  Extension.  Compiled  by 
George  Francis  James,  M.A.  Octavo  pp.  289.  Phila- 
delphia : J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.  $1.50. 

The  whole  subject  of  university  extension  in  America  in 
theory.  »n  practice,  and  in  its  local  development,  is  treated  in 
such  a way  in  the  papers  and  reports  brought  together  in  this 
volume  that  the  inquirer  would  hardly  need  to  seek  further 
for  information.  It  is  an  admirably  compiled  volume  of 
essays  and  facts  concerning  this  new  popular  educational 
movement  in  the  United  States. 

Sea-Side  and  Way-Side.  Nature  Readers  No.  4.  By 
Julia  McNair  Wright.  12mo,  pp.  309.  Boston  : D. 
C.  Heath  & Co.  70  cento. 


MUSIC.  POETRY  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

Lays  and  Legends.  By  E.  Nesbit  (Mrs.  Hubert  Bland). 
With  Portrait.  Octavo.  New  York : Longmans, 
Green  & Co.  $1.75. 

This  second  aeries  of  **  Lays  and  Legends  " are  very  wel 
come,  and  display  all  the  best  qualities  of  Mrs.  Bland's  work, 
which,  at  its  best,  is  very  good  indeed,  facile  and  rhythmical. 
If  not  powerful,  and  at  its  worst  is  always  graceful  and  pol 
ished-  Personally,  of  the  pieces  in  this  volume  we  prefer  the 
Rondeau  to  Austin  Dobson,  a charming  couple  of  verses,  but 


MRS.  HUBERT  BLAND. 


those  to  W.  E.  Henley  are  very  little  inforior.  The  first 
poem,  “The  Bridal  Ballad,"  is  by  no  means  the  best  in  the 
nook  ; its  subject  is  nnsuited  to  Mrs.  Bland’s  muse,  which  is 
always  more  at  ease  when  treating  of  leas  pretentious  themes. 

The  Sisters.  By  Algernon  ('harlee  Swinburne.  London  : 
Chat  to  & Windus.  tis. 

In  his  new  play  Mr.  Swinburne  has  departed  almost  en 
tirely  from  his  old  flamboyant  and  long  speeches.  In  their 
place  he  has  given  us  a tragedy  almost  melodramatic  in  its 
plot,  but  simple  to  a degree  in  its  style.  In  construction, 
notably  with  its  pb»y  within  piny.  Mr  Swinburne  has  modeled 
it  upon  the  manner  of  the  Italianized  Tudor  drama,  which  he 
has  studied  so  long  and  so  lovingly.  The  dedication  to  the 
I*oet's  aunt.  Lady  Marv  Gordon,  with  its  exquisite  flow  of 
verse,  is  among  the  finest  thing.)  Mr.  Swinburne  has  ever 


penned.  This,  with  the  two  lyrics,  the  ballad  " There’s  nae 
lark  loves  the  lift,  my  dear."  and  the  song  before  the  Inter- 
lude. "Love  and  sorrow  met  in  May,"  are  in  his  earlier  and 
finer  and  more  natural  manner. 

Seventh  Century  Lyrics.  Edited  by  George  Saintsbury. 
lfimo,  pp.  350.  New  York  : Macmillan  & Co,  $1. 

Nobody  is  more  competent  to  make  a charming  selection 
from  the  lyric  imets  of  the  seventeenth  century  than  Mr. 
Saintsbury',  and  this  little  volume  needs  no  words  of  praise. 
It  is  a bit  of  work  for  which  the  compiler  deserves  the  thanks 
of  the  many  people  who  still  read  poetry. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Wisps  of  Wit  and  Wisdom  ; or,  Knowledge  in  a Nutshell. 
By  Albert  P.  Southwick,  A.M.  lOino,  pp.  *J85.  New 
York:  A.  Lovell  & Co.  $1. 

This  little  volume,  which  reads  like  a collection  of  choice 
extracts  from  “ Notes  and  Queries,*'  can  be  commended  as  a 
very  interesting  thing  to  have  in  the  family.  It  will  enable 
its  pounmnuir  to  puzzle  his  friends  once  u day  for  nearly  two 
years,  for  it  contains  over  six  hundred  questions  and  answers. 
Horae  of  them  are  pertinent  and  others  are  not.  No.  57, 
" When  Were  Hhoepegn  Invented  ?”  is  a question,  for  exam- 
ple. that  would  Interest  some  people  perhaps,  while  it  would 
not  interest  evenrbody.  But  No.  4Ki,  “ What  is  the  Pogonip  ?“ 
is  an  example  or  the  kind  of  question  that  ought  to  arouse 
universal  interest. 

A Treatise  ou  Mortgage  Investments.  By  E.  N.  Darrow. 
Paper,  12mo,  pp.  50.  Minneapolis  : Published  by  tbe 
author.  $1. 

This  small  book  contains  many  practical  hints  of  a valua- 
ble kind  for  people  who  have  money  to  lend  on  mortgage 
security,  as  well  as  to  those  who  are  borrowers. 

Dressmaking : A Technical  Manual  for  Teachers  By 
Mrs.  Henry  Grenfell.  16mo,  pp.  94.  New  York  : 
Macmillan  & Co.  40  cento. 

This  little  book  will  supply  tho  nood  of  an  elementary 
manual  in  the  art  of  home  dress  cutting  and  making.  It  deals 
with  principles,  and  is  entirely  independent  of  any  special 
system  of  cutting  out.  With  the  valuable  instruction  in  a 
plain  and  simple  form  contained  in  this  book  there  should  la- 
no  difficulty  in  developing  the  idea  of  “dressmaking  made 
popular.  ’’ 


SOME  PRENCH  BOOKS. 

Lea  Grandes  Cavaliers  du  Premier  Empire.  By  General 
Thuomas.  Paris  : Berger-Levrault  et  Cie.  7fr.  50c. 

This  is  the  second  volume  of  an  interesting  collection  of 
biographical  notices  concerning  tho  career  of  Napoleon  the 
First's  cavalry  officers  Pajol,  Milhaud,  Fournier.  Sainte- 
Croix.  Delorme,  etc.,  etc. 

La  Table  au  Pay's  do  Brillat-Savarin.  By  Locien  Tendret. 
Paris  : A Jeond£.  3fr.  50c. 

This  will  form,  for  those  who  rare  for  classical  French 
cookery,  a useful  corollary  to  the  “ Physiologic  du  Gout." 

La  Bonne  Cuisine  Framjaise.  By  Emile  Dumont.  Paris : 
Alfred  Degord.  3fr. 

A good,  practical  French  cookery  book,  full  of  excellent, 
simple  Continental  receipts. 

L’Algerie  en  1891.  By  A.  Burdeau.  Paris  : Hachctte  et 
Cie.  3fr.  50c. 

This  volume  is  equivalent  to  a Parliamentary  report  on 
the  colony  of  Algiers,  V'ing  a reprint  of  all  the  tqxM-ches  and 
memorandums  liearing  on  the  subioct  delivered  and  laid  be- 
fore the  French  Chamber  during  tne  last  twelve  months. 

La  Paix  d’Aix-la-Chapelle.  By  tbe  Due  de  Broglie.  Paris: 
Caiman n LGvy.  7fr.  50c. 

A volume  forming  part  of  the  great  historical  work  un- 
dertaken by  the  Duke. 
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Some  Great  Jewish  Rabbis.  Rev.  C.  H.  H.  Wright 
A Butler's  View  of  Men  Service.  John  Robinson 
Ovid  Metamorphosed.  Mr*.  Rosa. 

The  Increase  of  Crime.  Rev.  W.  D.  Morrison 
An  Indian  Funeral  Service.  J.  D.  Roes 
A Fourteenth  Century  Parson.  Rev  Ilr  Josson.. 

The  Invasion  Of  Destitute  AllenaEaH  ofD^S^en 
W omen  and  Worship  In  Burmah.  Lady  Violet  Greville. 

The  Story  of  an  Unhsmj.y  (jueen.  Mrs.  F.rskine  Wemyss. 

Wants  It.  H.  H.  Cltampion. 

Did  Dante  Study  in  Oxford  t W.  E.  Gladstone. 

The  North  American  Review.— New  York. 

T^Han^m  Administration.  Senators  Dolph.  Dawes,  and 

Modern  Revelations  and  their  Remits.  Karl  Blind. 

A Silver  Seimtor  Reviewed.  Murat  Halstead 
Prehistoric  Times  In  Egypt  and  Palestine.  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson 
The  New  Y ork  Clearing  House.  W . A Camp. 

The  Perils  of  Reflecting  Presidents.  Dorman  B.  Eaton 
The  Future  of  W cel  minster  Abbey.  Archdeacon  Farrar. 

''  hat1  Expect  to  Do  in  Africa.  Prof.  R.  L.  Garner. 

A Modern  Form  of  Insanity.  "Cranks.”  Dr.  H.  S.  Williams 
The  Servant  Girl's  Point  of  View.  Amelia  E Burr 
The  Penal tiee  of  a Well  Known  Name.  Ouida. 

Pr°S3huny  },atio,“Ji,m  in  th®  United  States.  Edward 

Novel  Review.— London. 

Paul  Rourgnt.  Madame  Fitlonneau. 

Rob«*rt  Buchanan.  With  Portrait.  A.  T.  Story. 

Current  American  Fiction.  Wm.  Sharp 

Mr.  Grant  Allen  and  Hi*  Work.  With  Portrait 

Our  Day.-  Chicago. 

Temperance  Needs  in  Foreign  Land*. 

fr  K®™®  Oatholichnn  Christianity  r Prof.  L.  T.  Townacnd. 
rreen  Light  from  Ancient  Monument*.  Joneph  Cook. 

Outing.— New  York. 

Through  Mtukoka  Marvel  Land*.  E.  W Sandy*. 

Inter  City  and  International  Cricket  in  America.  T Wharton 
Exin-nence*  in  Amateur  Photography. 

Th^  Evolution  of  tho  Fort  v- six  Footer.  George  A.  Stewart 
Bv  \\ heel  from  Havre  to  Rouen.  J.  W.  Fnedick. 

The  Maryland  National  Guard,  Hanann  Him. 

From  the  German  Ocean  to  the  Black  Sea.  Thoma*  Steven*. 
Nova  Scotia  a*  a Summer  Ro*ort.  T.  F.  Anderson. 
MiaceUaneou*  Jumping.  Malcolm  W.  Ford. 


Poet- Lore.— Bob  ton.  May. 

Browning  on  L nconventional  Relations.  Daniel  G.  Brinton. 

Popular  Science  Monthly.— New  York. 
^VwtT8*  °f  Th<*,l°sry  ln  ‘h»  Galileo  Case.  Andrew  D. 

mi— v^'  tio  v?  Wounded  Soldiers.  George  L.  Kilmer. 

The  Y ncca  Sloth  and  Y ueca  Pollination.  C.  V.  Riley 
The  Survival  of  the  Unlit.  Henry  D.  Chapin.  1 
The  Ancient  Civilltatlon  of  America.  Prof.  J.  8.  Newborrv 
What  are  Diatoms  f Emilv  L.  Gregory  riewnerry. 

ABinlSn  of  Bioliwy  to  Sociology  Dr.  L.  G.  Janus. 

IX  Salrted. M'  ,r’:’an 

^t^n^“r“T.^d^TS3i  Ch"lMW  C“Pb*“- 

TJe  Colon  of  Water.  Prof.  Carl  Vogt 
The  Animal  View  of  Man. 

Sketch  of  William  Hoggin*. 

The  Preacher's  Magaxine.-New  York. 

Moses  ; His  Life. and  Its  Lessons.  Rev.  M.  G.  Pease 
Gideon.  Rev.  Charles  R.  Parsons. 

Mow  Men  Get  their  Sermons.  Rev.  John  Edwards. 

Quiver.— London. 

An  Old  World  Corner-  The  Island  of  Marken.  A.  E Bonser 
tSLita.'  nSf.  BUnlh?.*"  With  Por- 

Raiuhows  and  Colors  in  Birds.  Rev.  B.  G.  Johns 

Review  of  the  Churches.- London.  May. 

Xhl’  ?*'  ,With  Portrait.  Rev.  Dr  Mackennal 

Th  ri  ! nt'i‘>'  ullmK  ,lt  < on  trover-ay.  Archdeacon  Sinclair, 
as  „ vJ  Hugh.*  and  Dean  Owen.  ’ 

The  Royal  Nat  onal  Lifelioat  InstituUon.  Archdeacon  Farrar 
The  Reunion  ( 'onference  at  Grindelwald.  Dr  LnTm 

I?sP,ra.t|on  of  the  Old  T.-stament  Biahop  of  Worcester 
The  Memorial  Sermon  of  Rev.  Dr.  Alien.  Rev.  Dr.  Dale 
Tho  German  1 rotestant  Soelal  Oongn-w.  With  Portraits. 

School  and  College.— Boston.  May. 

“SSr  Polleges  May  Justly  Demand  of  Preparatory 

Talks  on  Teaching  Latin. -HI.  William  C.  Collar. 

A Recent : Solution  of  the  Grnek  Question.  C.  E.  Fav 

Plea  for  Exponaion  in  Teaching  American  Hiatory.  (j.  White. 

Scot*  Magazine.  — Perth. 

TTie  Deamidation  of  the  Rural  Districts.  M.  M.  Turnbull 
Industrial  Banks.  Relit.  Ewen 
A Spring  Holiday  in  Italy.— L Harry  (low, 

Scottish  Geographical  Magaiinc. -Paisley  May. 

H”3Lc£teVta  0ey“n’-  W,th  M“P»a”<> 

^WMtoMa^'N'Dkkim  8«rro““di”f  »*•  Areas. 

Scribner’s  Magazine.— New  York. 

An  Ascent  of  Mount  .Etna.  A F Jaccari 
JljP  P™r>‘  France*  Hodgson  Burnett 

New  York  Tenement  House*.  William  T.  Elsimr 
Cattle  Trail*  of  t^  Prjdriea  Charles  Moreau  Harger 

The  Solution.  T.C^ke. 

The  Social  Economist — New  York.  May. 

The  Decline  of  Rome. 

The  Municipal  Problem  in  America.  Dr.  L.  O Janes 
Opening  of  New  Building,  College  of  Social  Economics. 

The  Stenographer.— Philadelphia 

Isaac  Pitman  in  the  United  States.— Ill  Tans*, 

w*^.°ffiS^  ,^M^!.Cooununlly 

Strand.  London.  May. 

Io>rd  Wolnlay.  Harry  How. 

Parrot  tttorie*. 

May  Queen*.  With  Portrait*.  Rev.  W Dallow. 
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Portrait*  of  Udmo.  Mary  Davie*.  Walter  Boaant,  MariMW 
Stono,  Alphonse  Daudet.  Lionel  Brough,  anil  II.  W . Lucy 
(“Toby,  M.  1*.’*) 

Beauty  in  Nature.  -IV’.  Sir  John  Lubbock. 


Sunday  at  Home.  I/>ndon, 

Modern  Diaeoverioa  and  the  (Christian  Faith-  Bov.  Dr.  Stoke*. 
Daniel  Rowlands,  An  Old  Welsh  Preacher.  With  Portrait. 
D.  B.  Hooke. 

Wandering  in  the  Hedy  I*and.  Adelia  Gate*. 

The  Bock  Tom  plea  of  Elophanta.  Rev.  C.  Meek. 


Sunday  Magazine.  — London. 

The  Birthday  of  English  Mission  EntiTpria*.  With  Portrait 
of  William  Carey.  Prof.  W.  G.  Blaikie. 

Precocious  Bird*.  F.  A.  Fulcher. 

Dr.  Henry  Allon.  Bov.  J.  O.  Roger*.  _ , 

Two  Sacred  Cities  Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem.  G.  W . Wood. 
Capital  Punishment.—  H.  Rov.  Harry  Jones. 


Sydney  Quarterly.— Sydney.  March. 

Direct  Taxation  In  New  Zealand.  Sir  R.  8tout. 

Hypnotism  and  It*  l^raotieal  Uses.  Dr.  R.  Arthur. 

**  Fragmentary  Thought*,”  by  Sir  Henry  Parke*.  Bella  Hal- 
loran. 

Have  We  any  Evidence  of  the  Flood  ? Rov.  Dr.  J.  C.  Corlette. 
Tonga.  Tboma*  Trood. 


Temple  Bar.— London. 
A Concord  of  the  Steppe.  Francis  Provost. 
Alice  do  Chambrier. 

“ Boswell's  Johnson.” 


The  Treasury.— Now  York. 

Faith  and  Work*.  P.  B.  Merrill,  D.D. 

Excellent*  of  the  Divine  Justice.  B.  Hart.  D.D. 
Books  of  Devotion.  W.  R.  Huntington,  D.D. 
Whom  Do  Y©  Serve  ? Ensign  McCneaney.  D.D. 


The  United  Service.— Philadelphia. 


Marshal  Maaaflna.  Edward  Shipped.  U.8.N. 

The  Attack  on  the  Pine  Ridge,  8.  D.,  Agency. 


Lieut.  T.  H. 


« II won. 

On  Our  Army.  Gen.  8ir  Archibald  Alisod. 

The  Conquest  of  a Rich  Country.  CoL  A.  O.  Brac  kett. 


United  Service  Magazine. --London. 

On  tho  Strategical  Condition  of  the  English  Channel  in  an 
Anglo-French  War.  Rear-Admiral  Ookmtb. 

The  Shoeing  of  Army  Homos.  Ancient  and  Modern.  George 
Fleming. 

Musketry  Training  in  the  Army.  . 

Elaa»»-ljothrtngon : Its  Present  Topographical.  Social  and 
Military  State. 


Naval  Strategy  and  the  Volunteers  : A Reply.  Lieut.  Ctrl* 
yon  Bellafr*. 

‘‘Imperial  Defence.”  Colonel  Maurice. 

‘•Our  Crammers  and  Failures.” 

An  Old  Soldier’s  Pets.  Gen.  Sir  F.  Middleton. 

The  Siege  and  Fall  of  Khartoum.  —V  Major  F.  R.  Wingate 


University  Extension. 

Will  University  Extension  Starve  the  College  Staffs  • 
The  University  Extension  Class.  Edward  T.  Devine. 
Biblical  Work  in  Uni  vanity  Extension.  L.  W.  Batten 
Economics.  V.  Edward  T-  Devine. 


The  University  Magazine.— New  York.  May. 
Position  of  Metaphysics  in  a Course  of  Scientific  Philosophy. 
History  of  Art  a*  a University  Study.  A.  Marquand. 
Prim-eton  Sketches.—' VIII.  George  R.  Wallace. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania.— V.  H.  C.  Wood. 

Victorian . — London. 


Sinclair.  A 

Memorial  Chronology.  II.  Thomas  Do  Quincey. 

A Political  Curiosity— the  Republic  of  Andorra.  Benyuma 
Taylor. 

The  Euduwment  of  Old  Age.  Mrs-  Mayo. 


Welsh  Review.— London. 

Sober  by  Act  of  Parliament.  II.  W.  Bowen  Rowlands 
The  Coming  Revolution.  Lady  F.  Dixie. 

Welsh  Seaside  Places.  . . 

The  Truth  about  Sunday  Cloning  In  Wales  and  Shebeen  mg 
J.  W.  Causer. 


• Westminster  Review.— London. 

The  Pr«w  and  thp  Pulpit.  J.  Ijcatham. 

Our  Grandmothers  and  Their  Grandmothers.  Matilda  jl 
Blake. 

**  Steadism  ” in  Politics.  Cyril  Water*. 

The  Possibilities  of  Democracy.  F.  W.  Grey. 

” This  Enlightened  Age.”  T.  K.  Edwards. 

Cross  Currents  of  Canadian  Politic*. 

The  Settlement  of  Industrial  Disputes  by  Law.  W.  L.  Stobsrt 
Rational  Supervision:  Our  Educational  Problem.  Wm.  8in- 
clair. 

Complete  Suffrage.  W.  F.  Collier. 


Young  Man.— London. 

Notes  and  Sketches  Abroad.— II.  Rev.  C.  A.  Berry. 

The  Humors  of  a Scamper  to  Paris.  Rev.  J.  R Howstt. 
The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  at  Horae.  With  Portrait. 
Agnosticism.  Dr.  Joseph  Parker. 


THE  GERMAN  MAGAZINES. 


Alte  und  Neue  Welt. — Einaiodeln.  Heft  P. 

“Poets,  Painters  and  Author*  of  all  Time*.  With  Portrait*. 
P.  Friedrich. 

The  Modern  Marriage-Swindler.  T.  H.  Lange. 

The  History  of  Petroleum.  T.  Bleibtren. 

The  Fourtn  Centenary  of  the  Discovery  of  America.  Max 
Stein. 

Aua  Allen  Welttheilcn. - Leipzig.  May. 

The  Dervisho*  in  Egypt.  Paul  Pasig. 

Cashmere.— 1 Concluded.  Dr.  J.  TrulL 
Sjuitorln.  Elpis  Melena. 

Reminiscences  of  Scandinavian  Travel.  A.  von  DrygalakL 
Dahcim  —Leipzig.  Quarterly. 

April#). 

Notes  on  Moltke’s  Life  History.  H.  von  Zobeltits. 

May  7. 

The  Great  Fire  in  Hamburg  on  May  f»-8,  1842.  O.  Weinrich. 
Should  German  Children  Write  In  German  or  Latin  Char- 
acters * Dr.  E.  von  Sallwtirk. 

May  21. 

The  Artist  Family  Adam.  A.  Rosenberg. 

In  Memory  of  the  Singer  of  “ Mina  Schaffy  ” Friedrich  von 
Bodonstcdt.  With  Portrait.  R.  Koenig. 

May  28. 

Tho  Dowager  Grand  Duchess  of  Mecklenburg-Sch weri n , 

The  Naval  Station  at  Potadam  on  the  Pfaueninsol.  B.  Rogge 


Deutscher  Hausschatx. — Regensburg.  Heft  1L 

The  Cistercian  Monastery  at  Yaulbronn. 

On  the  Way  to  Solesme*.  Dr.  Hfibler. 

Apoplexy.  Dr.  L,  Schmitz. 

Father  Wilhelm  Kreiten.  With  Portrait. 

Heft  12. 

The  Moon.  Dr.  A.  Meistermann. 

The  Treatment  of  Lunatics.  Past  and  Present. 

Rothenburg  on  the  Taulter.  M.  Pfillinger. 

How  Birds  Build  their  Nest*.  L.  Scheldt. 

Deutsche  Revue.-  Breslau.  Quarterly. 

May. 

King  Charles  of  Roumania  IV. 

Eduard  I jisker's  Corrwipandenc®  In  1870  71.  II. 

The  Red  Crons  Society  and  Its  Relation  to  the  German  Samar- 
itan Union.  F.  von  Esmarch. 

A Letter  of  Jules  Simon  on  the  Means  of  Fighting  the  An- 
archists. 

Dr.  Emin  Pasha.  F.  Ratzel. 

Rembrandt  or  Ferdinand  Bol  *—  II.  M Lantner. 

Sixteen  Year*  in  Von  Ranke's  Workshop.-  VII.  T.  Wtm* 
raann. 

Four  letter*  on  Russia  and  the  Russian  Famine. 

June. 

King  Charles  of  Roumania.— V. 

Eduard  Lasker’s  Correspondence. — IH. 

Are  there  Still  Semi -Savage®  in  Europe  ? M.  Carrier*. 

The  Old  English  Stage  and  Poets  in  the  Reign  of  Elisd*1®- 
Luise  von  KobelL 
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Sixteen  Years  in  Von  Ranke's  Workshop. -VIII.  T.  Wiede- 
mann. 

Rembrandt  or  Ferdinand  Bol !-  III.  M.  Luutner. 

Letters  on  Russia  and  the  Russian  Famine. 


Deutsche  Rundschau.—  Berlin.  Quarterly. 


May 

The  Relation  of  Form  and  Function  in  the  Vegetable  King- 
dom. J.  Reinke. 

The  Economy  of  the  German  Empire.  Gustav  Cohn. 

Carlyle’s  letters  to  Vumhagen  von  Ense.  Translated  by  Dr. 

Richard  Preuss.  Concluded. 

Talleyrand's  Memoirs  and  Diplomatic  Correspondence. 
Political  Correspondence — The  Prussian  Cabinet  Crisis,  Church 
and  State  in  Franco,  the  Anarchists,  etc. 

June. 


On  Kinds  and  Degrees  of  Intelligence.  G.  Ramelin. 

Colonial  Politics.  Vire-Adra.  Batsch. 

Antique  Horses  and  Lions  at  Venice.  Theodor  Kock. 

Homan  Loosen  in  Battle.  Prof  E.  Richter. 

The  Latest  Wallenstein  Literature,  A.  Kluckhohn. 

The  Fate  of  the  First  German  Fleet. 

Anastasius  Grtfn.  B.  Seuffert. 

Political  Com*mondence~Tho  Pope's  Encyclical  to  the  French 
Cardinals,  tno  Fall  of  the  Italian  Ministry,  etc. 


Die  Gartenlaube.— Leipzig.  Heft  5. 

The  Anarchists.  C.  Falkenhorst. 

The  Great  Fire  in  Hamburg  In  1H42.  A.  Eboling. 

Colliery  Explosions  and  How  to  Prevent  Them.  A.  Hollon- 
berg. 

Sohl— the  Arsenal  of  Thuringia.  H.  Ferschke. 


Die  Geaellschaft.— Leipzig.  May. 

Housing  of  the  Poor  in  Great  Cities.  Dr.  K.  Frankenstein. 
Detlev,  Freiherr  von  Liliencrou.  With  Portrait.  Hans 
Menan. 

Rein  hold  Lenz,  Dramatist.  Max  Halbe. 

Poems  by  Detlev  von  Lilicncron  aud  others. 

History  Making  in  the  Future.  M.  Schwann. 

Die  Katholischen  Miaalonen.— Freiburg.  June. 

Deaths  of  Missionary  Bishops  in  1801.  With  Portraits. 

With  the  Pioneers  in  Mashonaland.  A.  M.  Hartmann. 


Konaervative  Monatsachrift.— Leipzig.  May. 
Johann  Heinrich  Merck. 

Swedish  Prisoners  in  Siberia.  U.  von  Hassell. 
German  Proverbs  on  the  Home. 

Folk  Riddles.  Dr.  Frey  be- Parc  him. 


Krltische  Revue  sue  Oeaterreich.— Vienna. 

May  1. 

Ravachol's  Trial  aud  the  Lou  be  t Cabinet. 

The  Abnormal  Man.  Dr.  H.  Hal>erlandt. 

Gustav  Theodor  Feehner.  Dr.  B Munz. 

The  Supernatural  in  Art.  Eduard  Koike. 

May  15. 

Greater  Vienna. 

The  Signification  of  the  Austrian  Dialect  and  Poetry  for  High 
German  Writing  and  Verse.  L.  Sendach. 


Musikaliache  Rundschau.— Vienna. 

May  10. 

The  International  Musical  and  Dramat  ic  Exhibition  at  Vienna 
Max  Graf. 

New  Reminiscences  of  Beethoven. 

Popularity.  Concluded.  E.  Stettner. 

L.  Grttnberger,  a German- Bohemian  Composer. 

Die  Neue  Zeit.—  Stuttgart. 

- No.  a*. 

Modem  Prostitution.  Dr.  A.  Blaschko. 

Tlie  Proletariate  in  Austria.  Continued.  E.  Berner. 

No.  33. 

The  Labor  Movement  in  tho  United  States  from  1877  to  IMS 
F.  A.  Sorgo. 

Home  Industries  in  Persia.  Dr.  I.  Daszynska. 

No.  34. 

Labor  Movement  in  the  United  States.  Continued. 

B.  Becker's  Book  on  the  Death  of  Lasealle.  E.  Bernstein. 

No.  35, 

Ialmr  Movement  In  the  United  States.  Continued. 


Nord  und  SOd.  — Breslau. 

May. 

Eduard  Grfltwn.  With  Portrait.  J.  Janitcb. 

The  Idea  of  Universal  Jurisprudence  on  an  Ethnological  Basis. 
Th.  Actions. 

Charles  Bradlaugh.  Otto  Felsing. 


June. 

Ludwig  Buruuy,  of  the  Berlin  Theatre.  With  Portrait.  E. 
Zabel. 

Four  Epic  Folk-Songs,  by  Dr.  Faust.  Alexander  Tlllt*. 

A Character  Sketch  of  (favour.  S.  MtLntz. 

Harmony.  M.-  Moskowski. 

Pen  Sketches  of  Holstein.  L.  Siegfried. 

The  International  Musical  and  Dramatic  Exhibition  at  Vienna. 
G.  Neisbrodt. 


Preussische  JahrbQcher.  --  Berlin.  May. 

St.  Murk's,  Venice. — I.  Dr.  K.  Neumann. 

The  Trade  Guilds  in  tho  Middle  Ages.  Dr.  F.  Philippi. 

Lih  and  Dorothea.  A Goethe  Study.  A.  Bielarhnw»ky. 

The  W am  of  tho  Hussites.  Max  von  Wulf 
Mining  in  the  Donezbecken. 

Romanische  Revue.— Vienna.  May. 

Tho  Present  Condition  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Roumanian 
Church  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania. 

Rou mania's  Foreign  Policy.  T Joikmcu. 

Historical  and  Philological  I 
N.  Dunsusianu. 


Literature  of  Ronmania  in  WHO. 


Schorr:  ’a  Familienblatt.  — Berlin.  Heft  ». 

Louise,  Grand  Duchess  of  Badon.  With  Portrait.  Adeline 
Rittershaus. 

To  and  from  America  by  the  Narddeu tocher- Lloyd.  A.  O 
Klausamann. 

Come ni us,  the  Father  of  School  Reform.  With  Portrait  C 
Werckshagen. 

“ Werther  ” in  the  Vienna  Court  Opera  House. 

Heft  10. 

Spring  Colds.  Dr.  Rflhm. 

A Clean  City— Berlin.  A.  O.  Klausamann. 

Bismarck  at  Home.  Franz  Hirsch. 

Johannes  Trojan,  the  Poet  of  Joy.  With  Portrait.  J.  Stindo. 

Schweixeriache  Rundschau.— Zurich.  May. 

The  Initiative  at  tho  Revision  of  the  Constitution.  Ht&ndorat 
Schoch. 

Tho  Swiss  Radical  Party,  fin  French.) 

Tho  Newer  Development  of  Language  in  German  Switzerland 
O.  von  Greyer*. 

Albrecht  von  Haller's  First  Journey  in  the  Alps.  t In  French. > 
Concluded. 


Sphinx.— London.  May. 

The  Gospel  of  the  Struggle  for  Existence.  A.  Engelhaoh. 
What  is  Theosophy  f Dr.  F.  Hartmann. 

Mozart.  A.  Fitger. 

Psychology  from  the  Point  of  View  of  the  Occult  Sciences. 
Dr.  Carl  Du  Prel. 

The  Historical  Personality  of  Faust.  C.  Kieeewettor. 

The  Psychology  of  Occultism.  Dr.  R.  von  Koeber. 

Stimmen  bus  Maria-Laach.— Freiburg.  May  5W. 

Blaise  Pascal.— V.  W.  Kreiten. 

A Christian  Officer’s  Life— General  de  Sonin.  O.  Pfalf. 

Ucbcr  Land  und  Meer.— Stuttgart.  Heft  13. 

My  Courtship.  With  Portrait.  Duke  Ernest  II.  of  Saxe- 
Coburg-Got  ha. 

Coburg  and  Gotha. 

In  the  Old  Cathedral  at  Berlin.  O.  Schwobol. 

Count  von  Moltke's  Letters  to  His  Wife.  (.Continued,) 

Safety  on  the  Atlantic.  F.  von  Hellwald. 

The  Swiss  Army. 

Tho  Jubilee  of  tno  Grand  Duke  of  Badon  W.  Harder. 

Photography  of  Luminous  Objects.  II.  Sehnauss 

The  Youngest  Lieutenant.  With  Portrait  of  the  Crown  Prince. 

Unlvcraum.— Dresden. 

Heft  ID. 

Yellowstone  National  Park.  Paul  Lindau. 

Bertha  von  Suttner.  With  Portrait. 

Peruvian  Bark  as  a Cure  for  Malaria.  C-  FaHcenhorwt 
Heft  20. 

Yellowstone  National  Park.  ("Continued. ) Paul  Lindau. 
Remarkable  Electrical  Appearances  in  the  Atmosphere. 

Velhagen  und  Klaainga  Monatahefte.— Berlin.  Heft,  fit 

Springtime  in  Thuringia.  A.  Trinius. 

The  Theatre  in  Berlin.  H.  von  Zobeltitz. 

“Baksheesh,"  brC.  W.  a Hers.  O.  Pro  use. 

The  Heralds  of  the  Spring.  H.  Erdmann 

Vom  Felt  xum  Meer.— Stuttgart.  Heft  10. 

Capua.  W.  K ad  on 

What  We  Road.  With  Portraits.  A.  E.  Schflnhach. 

Our  German  Flora.  W.  Willy, 
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The  Blttmencorso,  or  Flower  Festival  at  Berlin.  L.  Pietach. 
The  Tran*  Saharan  Railway.  With  Map.  G.  Rohlf*. 

in  Connection  with  Certain  Trade*.  I>r.  U ffeimann. 
Peasant  Dairy  Farming  Life  on  the  Aim.  M.  Schmidt. 

Weitermann'i  llluatrierte  Deutsche  Monata-Hefte,— Bruun- 
achweig. 

E.  T.  W.  Hoffmann.  H.  Prohle. 

The  Pre-Raphaelite*  in  England.— III.  0.  Ourlitt. 

At  Ravello. 


A.  R.  I»  Sage.  With  Portrait.  A.  Schultheiaa. 

American  Sketches.— II.  A.  Schaffmeyer. 

Wiener  Litcratur  Zeitung.— Vienna.  HeftS. 
Symbolism  in  Literature. 

Literature  and  Drama  of  the  Prwent  Day.— III.  Dr.  A Fritr. 

vmi  Berger. 

French  Fiction  and  German  Women.  G.  Engelmnann. 

The  Law*  of  the  Development  of  Literature.  Prof.  Dr. 
Sch  wicker. 


THE  FRENCH  MAGAZINES. 


Bibliothtque  Univeraelle.—  Lausanne.  May. 

The  Catholic  Party  in  Switzerland  and  Social  Question*. 
Paul  Pictet. 

A Moralist  of  the  10th  Century  — Jean  Louis  Vive*.  Con- 
cluded. Berthe  Vadier. 

Artesian  Wells.  Edouard  Lullin. 

Bosnia  Under  the  Protectorate  of  Austria.  Conclude*!.  H. 
S Chamberlain 

The  History  of  the  Churches  of  the  Refugees  in  England,  by 
Baron  Schickler.  A.  Glurdon. 

CThroniques  — Parisian,  Italian,  German,  English,  Swiss,  Scien- 
tific and  Political. 

Chrtticn  Evangtlique.— Lausanne.  May  30. 

The  Prophet  Ainos.  E.  Herzog. 

Faith  and  Science.  A.  Glardon. 

Joseph  in  Egypt.  E.  Barde. 

A Document  Relating  to  the  Swiss  Revolution.  J.  Cart. 

Entretiena  Politique*  et  Litt^rai res.— Paris.  May. 
Justice  P.  J.  Proudhon. 

Depopulation  and  Social  Revolution.  T Randal. 

Reflections  on  the  Art  of  Verse.  F.  Viel£- Griffin. 

L’ Initiation. —Paris.  May. 

Astrology.  F.  C-  Barlet. 

The  Unity  of  Matter.  Philophote*. 

Studies  in  Orientalism.  Dr.  J.  Gardener. 

Jeune  Belgique.— Brussels.  May. 

The  Reign  of  Mahomet  I , Emperor  of  the  Ottomans.  From 
the  Italian,  by  M.  Desomblaux. 

The  Adoration  of  the  Magi  : Poem.  Allicrt  Giraud. 

The  Death  of  Bishop  Nicolas.  Act  III.  G.  Eekhoud. 

Journal  dea  Economiatea.— Paris.  April. 

Sketch  of  a Course  in  Commercial  Education.  Courcello 

SmmO, 

The  Agricultural  Movement  G.  Fouquet. 

French  Economic  Publications.  M.  Rouxel. 

Agricultural  and  Popular  Credit.  E.  Cohen. 

Tim  Zone  Tariff  in  Hungary.  D.  Korda. 

Pauperism  in  England  in  according  to  the  Journal  of  the 
Manchester  Statistical  Society.  B Castelot. 

The  Sulphur  Mines  of  Sicily. 

Medical  Protection  in  Italy.  V.  Pareto. 

Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Political  Economy  on  May  5. 

La  Nouvellc  Revue.— Paris. 

May  1. 

Russia  and  the  Qual  d*Or*ay.  " Un  Diplomats.  ” 

The  Phylloxora  in  Chamjtagne.  Concluded.  Duchesse  de 
Fitz  James. 

Popular  Poetry  in  Brittany.  E.  SchurA. 

The  Golden  Wadding  of  the  Danish  Sovereigns.  F.  do  Zepelin. 
M.  Paul  Boanotain.  J.  Avme. 

The  Teaching  of  the  Salpetriftro.  Maurice  de  Floury. 
Wagnerism  Triumphant.  A.  de  Bertha. 

In  tne  Gulf  of  Guinea.  G.  86n6chal. 

May  15. 

Home  and  Colonial  Politics.  F.  de  Mahy. 

Russia  and  the  Quai  d'Orsay.-  II.  “ Un  Diplomate.” 

The  Mistakes  of  the  Past.  Joan  de  Allabine. 

The  City  of  Furniture.  Tb.  Funck  Brentano. 

Haerfts.  A Novel.— I.  LAon  A.  Daudet. 

Translations  from  Tennyson.  Olivier  Georges  DestnVv 
The  Salon  of  the  Champs  Ely */•«*.  I.  Henn  Chautavoine. 

Reforms  Socialc.  Paris. 

May  1. 

Capital.  Speculation,  and  Finance  in  the  XIX , Century.  Claudio 
Jannet 

The  Present  Condition  and  Hope*  of  the  Workers.  J.  Angot 
dea  Rotours. 


The  Toy  Industry  of  Paris  and  the  Sweating  System.  P.  dx 
Maroumexn. 

Rural  Immigration  Into  the  Towns.  L.  Choisy. 

May  1A. 

The  Rights  of  the  8tate  in  Compulsory  Education.  Sidney 
Dean. 

Parliament  and  the  Naval  “Invalided."  Ch,  Le  Cour  Grand- 
maison. 

A Rural  Exploration  of  the  Steppes  of  Ukrania.  F.  de  Flaix. 
Mexico  from  the  Social  Point  of  View.  G.  de  Champ 

Revue  d'Art  Dramatique.— Paris. 

May  1. 

Our  Young  Composer*.  Arthur  Pongin. 

The  Glove.  (Continued.)  BjOrnstjerne  BjOrnaon. 

May  15. 

Theatrical  Reform.  G.  Salami  ri. 

Theatrical  Celebrities : Emilio  Broisat.  M.  Roll. 

Revue  Bleue.  -Paris. 

April  30. 

Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  at  Home.  Unpublished  Correspond- 
ence.  L.  Claret  ie. 

The  Beginnings  of  German  Socialism.  M.  Ldry-BruhL 
May  7. 

The  Anarchist  8pirit.  Maurice  Sprouts. 

Napoleon  I.  and  the  Foundation  of  the  Argentine  Repabhr. 
M.  de  Saasenmy. 

Collectivism  and  Pontifical  Doctrines. 

May  14. 

Political  Sophisms  of  the  Time —National  Sovewir&ty- 
Cliarles  Benoiat. 

Napoleon  I and  the  Argentine  Republic.  Concluded.  M.  de 
SasNenay. 

The  Supposed  Decadence  in  Classical  Studies.  F.  HAmou 
* May  21. 

The  “Academic  dea  Beaux-Arts”  and  the  Ancient  Academies. 
(».  Larroumet. 

James  Darmeatetor  s Book  on  the  ” Prophets  of  Israel.”  J. 
Honcey. 

May  20. 

The  ” Tiers  Etat  ” of  1HK». 

Personality  in  Art.  Paul  Gsell. 

Rene*  >n  ana  a Supreme  Being.  A.  Ramhaud. 

The  Ship  Le  Vemgeur.  M.  Loir. 

Revue  des  Deux  Monde*.  — Paris. 

May  1. 

'*  Lea  Antibet  Parti.  Emile  Pouvillon. 

Frederick  the  Great  Before  his  Accession.— III.  E.  Laris** 
The  Belgian  Referendum  : A Question  of  Constitutional  Lav. 
An  Autonomous  Colony.— ITI  Ch.  de  Coutunly. 

The  Deaf-Mute  School  at  Paris.  F.  Deltour 
The  C«ir  respond  ence  of  the  Margrave  of  Baden.  G.  Yalhrrt- 
May  15. 

“Le*  Antibel.”  Part  II.  E.  Pouvillon. 

The  Art  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  Gabriel  86aiUe*. 

Horse  Breedingin  France.  F.  Musany. 

The  Social  and  Political  State  of  British  Australasia.  E.  Marin 
I .a  MeelAe. 

Form  and  Life  George  Pouchet. 

The  Halt.  Ouida. 

The  Testament  of  By lv anus.  Vie.  de  VogOA 
Revue  Encyclopddique.— Paris, 

May  1. 

Victor  Hugo  as  Described  bv  Alexandre  Dumas.  (‘Concluded  ) 
The  Reception  of  Pierre  Loti  at  the  Academic  Francai"**- 
With  Portraits. 

A General  View  of  the  Educational  Movement  in  France. 
With  Portraits.  R.  Allier. 
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May  15. 

Fiction  in  Germany  With  Portrait*  Louis  de  Hetwom 
Walt  Whitman.  With  Portrait*.  B.  H.  Qaiumron. 

The  Emin  Relief  Expedition : Barttclot.  Jephson,  Peter*,  and 
their  Books.  WTfth  Portrait*.  R.  D'Anni*. 

Ravarhol's  Trial.  With  Portrait.  O.  Lejeal. 

Cryptography.  A.  BGigne. 

Revue  de  Fsmille. --Paris. 

May  L 

The  Priest-  —III.  Jules  Simon. 

Talleyrand  and  hi*  Memoirs.  H.  Weluchinger. 

The  Home  Life  of  Queen  Victoria.  E.  Tl—ot. 

The  Evolution  of  the  Operetta.— VII.  F.  Haroey. 

May  15. 

The  Priest.— IV.  Jules  Simon. 

Dahomey.  Past  and  Present.  A.  L.  D'Alboca. 

Large  and  Small  Schools.  E.  La  visa*. 

The  Salon*  of  18B2.  P.  Rouaix. 

Revue  Fran$alae  de  PEtranger  et  dee  Colonies.— Paris. 
May  1. 

What  the  French  are  going  to  do  in  Dahomey.  James  Lauson. 
What  the  English  did  Among  the  Ashanteea.  Edouard  Mar 
lieau. 

A Federal  Constitution  for  Australia.  A Salaigtiac. 

The  Ottoman  Empire.  Mohammed  Ali. 

May  15. 

A Glance  at  the  Vosges.  With  Map.  E.  Marhean. 
Anti-FVench  Propaganda  in  the  Levant.  G.  Pelegrin. 

The  Troubles  in  Uganda  and  their  Relation  to  Franco.  E. 
Mar  beau. 

Revue  G4n4rale.— Brussels.  Mar. 

The  Catholic  Programme.  Charles  Woeste. 

Etchmiatxin.  the  Rome  of  the  Armenian*.  Jules  Leclercq. 
Cardinal  Manning.  F.  de  Bernhardt. 

Le  Hoi  Chariot.  Art  IV.  Charles  Boot  and  G.  de  Raimos, 
Wages  and  Public  Powers.  M.  Bodeux. 

Revue  Historique.— Paris.  May -June. 

The  Political  Will  of  Charles  V.  of  Lorraine.  (Concluded.) 
Count  J.  dn  HamTl  de  BreuTI. 

A Collection  of  Letters  of  Philippe  de  M&izidres.  N.  Jorga. 
Diary  and  Correspondence  of  Queen  Catherine  of  Wttrttem 
l*erg.  Baron  A.  Du  Caase. 

The  Authenticity  of  the  Memoirs  of  Talleyrand.  J.  Flammer- 
mont. 

Revue  de  PHypnotisme.—  Paris.  May. 

Application  of  Hypnotism  in  Dentistry.  G.  8andberg. 

Toe  Possessed  and  the  Demoniacs  at  Geneva  in  the  XVII. 
Century.  Dr.  Paul  Ladame. 

Revue  du  Monde  Csthotique. — Paris.  May. 

Catholicism  and  Progress.  M.  Zablet. 

Naturalists  and  Animalism.  J d'Estienne. 


The  Social  Movement.  U.  Guerin.  * 

Recent  Historical  Works. 

Revue  Philoaophique.—  Paris.  May. 
Responsibility.  (Concluded.)  F.  Paulban. 

The  Problem  of  Life.  (Concluded.)  Ch.  Du  nan. 

Revue  des  Revues.— Paris.  June. 

The  Religion  of  the  Future. 

“ La  BAto  Humaiue " and  Criminal  Anthropology.  C.  Lom- 
broso. 

Revue  Scicntifique.— Paris. 

April  an. 

A Journey  in  Central  Asia.  With  Map.  A.  Develay. 

The  Races  of  the  Central  Asian  Valleys.  G.  Piason. 

May  7. 

The  Races  of  the  High  Valley*  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates. 
G.  Puwon. 

Phonetics  and  the  Learning  of  Modern  Languages.  P.  Paasv. 
May  14. 

The  International  Congress  of  Chemical  Nomenclature.  M. 
Han  riot. 

Magnetism  and  Geology.  A.  de  Lapparent. 

Norwegian  Fisheries.  A.  Berthoul*. 

The  Influenza  in  Paris  in  1MU0  and  1HKS.  With  Charts.  V. 
Turquan. 

May  21. 

The  History  and  Teaching  of  Pharmacy.  G.  Pouchet. 

The  Workers'  Hygienic  Conference  (!.  Drouineau. 

The  Mineral  Riches  of  Colorado.  Q.  Bellet. 

May  28. 

The  Chair  of  Physic*  at  the  “ Museum."  H.  Becauerel. 

The  Physiology  of  Flight  according  to  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  M. 
Axnaos. 

Revue  Sociallste.— Paris.  May  15. 

The  “ Th#l#mltes  ” of  Rabelais  and  the  “ Harmoniens  ” of 
Fourier.  E.  de  Pomnery. 

Physical  and  Social  Solidarity.  A.  Delon. 

An  Experimental  Conception  of  Life.  Dr.  J.  Pioger. 

Universal  Suffrage  and  Social  Revolution.  H.  Almcl. 

Balzac  as  Socialist.  R.  Bernier. 

Corrections  in  an  Interview  published  in  the  Fioaro.  Benoit 
Malon. 

The  Salons  of  1M82.  Gervaise. 

University  Catholique.— Lyons,  May. 

Columbus  and  the  Fourth  Centenary  of  the  Discovery  of 
America.  A.  Poidebasr. 

The  Confessions  of  St.  Augustine. - Continued.  C.  Douais. 

The  Present  Sign*  of  the  Time*  and  the  Probable  Future  of 
the  Christian  Revival  in  France.  C.  Denis. 

Revue  de  Thtologie.— May. 

The  Great  Doctrine  of  the  Reformers— Predestination.  L. 
Moline* 

Authority.  C.  Malan. 

The  Huguenot  Character.— Concluded.  D.  Benoit. 


THE  ITALIAN 

La  Civilts  Cattolica.— Rome. 

May  7. 

Freemasonry  and  Anarchy. 

The  Mines  of  Herondas. 

Human  Reason  and  the  Law,  according  to  Prof.  Bar  bora. 

The  Hittites  and  their  Migrations. 

May  21. 

The  Holy  See  and  the  Education  Question  in  the  United  States. 
Sorialistc  Literature  in  Italy,  from  Mazzinl  to  Do  Amicis. 
Religions  Errors  of  Aristldi  GabelH. 

The  Eucharistic  Doctrine  of  St.  Thomas. 

THE  SPANISH 

L' A ven^.— Barcelona.  April  30, 

Popular  Anthropology.  Ignasi  Valenti  Vivh. 

Translations  from  Goethe.  Joan  Maragall, 

The  Catalan  Coast.  ^J.  M.  Torrento  ana  E,  Canibell. 

Ls  Miacelsnea.— Cartagena.  S.  America. 

April  H> 

Rafael  NuDez.  Biographical  Sketch.  Gabriel  O’Byrne. 


MAGAZINES. 

La  Nuova  Antologis.— Rome. 

May  L 

History  in  Manzoni’s  '*  Promessl  Sporsi.”  F P.  Ceetaro. 
Spring’ in  the  Representative  Arts.  A.  Venturi. 

Don  Carlos  and  His  Imprisonment  in  the  Light  of  Recent  Put* 
licatlons.  G.  Boglietti. 

The  Future  of  Women.  R.  Bought. 

Before  and  After  the  Crisis.  B.  Avanzini. 

May  1A. 

The  First  of  May  and  Socialism.  R.  Bough i. 

Guido  da  Montereltro  in  the  Divine  Comedy.  F.  D'Ovidio. 
Co-operative  Consumers’  Societies.  V.  Ellena. 

The  Court  of  Parma  In  the  Eighteenth  Century,  Caterliua 
Pigorini  Beri. 

Twenty  Years  After.  An  Ex-Deputy. 

Love  Legend*.  Corrado  Ricci. 

MAGAZINES. 

The  Present  and  Future  of  the  Working  Class.  Juan  Coroner 
Recollection*  of  Europe.  E.  B. 

Green  Carnations. 

April  24. 

Conchita  Micolas.  Biographical  Sketch. 

Nature  to  Art.  E.  B. 
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Revista  Contemporaries.  Madrid. 


May  15. 


April  31. 

Socialism  and  the  Church.  Carina  Soler  Arquoa. 
The  Royal  Academy  of  Art.  Fella  y Gefli. 

The  Currency  Question.  V.  Orti  y Brull. 
Psychological  And  Critical  Studies.  P.  M.  Pefla. 
The  Social  Education  of  Women.  J.  M.  E.  Perez. 
Official  Statistics  in  Spain.  Diego  Pazoeu 


Socialism  and  the  Church.— Continued.  C.  S.  Arques. 
Pfarror  Kneipp  Water  Cure.  D.  V.  8.  C. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Art. —Concluded. 

The  Social  Education  of  Women.— Continued.  J M EL 
Perez, 

The  Currency  Question.-  Continued.  V.  Orti  y Brull. 


THE  DUTCH 


De  G ids.— Amsterdam.  May. 

Parisian  Notes.  Dr.  W,  Byvanck. 

God  and  Religion.  Dr.  W.  Brnndt. 

Edwin  Arnold's  “ Light  of  the  World."  Dr.  H.  C.  Meijboum. 
The  Goldfish.  (A  three-act  play).  W.  G.  van  Nouhinga. 

Elsevier's  Geillustreerd  Maandschrift.— Amsterdam.  May. 

J.  H.  Weiiwenbrucb.  Causerie  F.  Smlssaert. 

The  Hygiene  of  Food-  Milk.  J.  II.  Deknatel. 


MAGAZINES. 


Tijdschrift  voor  het  Binnenlandsch  Bestuur.-  Batavi*. 
Vol.  VI.  No.  5. 

Short  History  of  the  Dynasty  and  Government  of  Lingg*  sad 
Riiau.  i fn  Dutch  and  Malay). 

On  PaSdar.  K.  F.  Hollo. 

On  the  Powers  of  Village  Chiefs  and  Councillors. 

Wet  Bice  Culture  in  8.  E.  Celebes. 

The  True  Epic  Poem  of  the  Aryans. 

Vragen  des  Tijds.- Haarlem.  May. 

Evils  of  Agricultural  Labor  in  Friesland.  A.  Rauwerda. 
Farming  of  the  Revenue  In  the  Dutch  Indies.  H.  J.  Bool 


THE  SCANDINAVIAN  MAGAZINES. 


Dmgny. — Stockholm. 

No.  a 

Viktor  Rydberg  in  his  later  works.  Fndrik  Wetterlund. 
The  Swedish  Woman  at  the  World  s Fair  in  1W8. 

A Champion  for  the  Woman  Question.  J.  A.  Oomeuiu*. 
Elisa  Orzeszko,  the  Polish  Authoress. 

The  Reformatory  School  at  Stockholm.  A.  D. 

44  The  Invalids*  Society."  Cecil©  Gohl. 

Idun.  - Stockholm. 


No.  1». 

Sophia  Gregorla  Hayden  With  Portrait.  8igne  Ankerfelt. 
Occupations  for  Children.  Ellen  BergstrOm. 

Amelia  B.  Edwards.  With  Portrait. 


No.  3).  (3D.) 


Karolina  Lindstrflm.  With  Portrait.  Axel  Josophsson. 


Domestic  Economy. 

Idun's  Panoptlkon.  Renholm. 
Occupations  for  Children.  - II. 


Ellen  Bergstrdm. 


No. «.  (231.) 


Maria  Ooderachidld.  With  Portrait. 

A Hitherto  Unknown  Poem  by  A.  Otterhom.  Bernhard  Ris- 
The  Art  of  Swimming  as  Practiced  by  Women.  H.  H. 


Nordisk  Tidskrift.— Stockholm. 

No  a 

Argentine : The  Country  and  It*  Population.  P.  Vedel. 

A Danish  Connoisseur  and  a Rembrandt  Painting  in  Sweden. 

George  Ottthe.  . 

The  Significance  of  Inventions  and  Industries  to  the  Develop- 
ment of  the  Language.  8.  A.  Andrte. 

Extra  Professorship*  at  the  Academies.  Sam  Wide. 


Two  Psychological  Studies : Through  the  Whirlpools  By 
Horatio.  Through  Shadows.  By  Matilda  Rons.  H.  E. 
Larsaon. 

Weary  Men.  By  Arne  Oarborg.  Reviewed  by  N Hertzbere 
The  Vocabulary  of  the  Oldest  Icelandic  Manuscript*.  Luaric 
Lairaaon.  Reviewed  by  Erik  Brante. 


Ord  och  BUd.- Stockholm.  March. 


A Peasant  Funeral  in  Norway.  After  the  painting  by  Erik 
Werenskiold.  . . . - 

Gustaf  III  With  Portraits,  etc.  Character  aketch  by  (terar 
I^evertin.  . 

Reminiscences  of  Emelie  Flygare  OarlC-n.  Birger  iVbolu- 
strflm. 


4..-J1  it 


From  the  Fight  for  Africa.  Hans  Emil  I-arsson. 
Couuelin  atnS.  With  Portraits.  Rohert  do  Ceriiwy. 
Emil  and  Olaf  Pcmlaen.  With  Portraits. 

The  Swedish  Artists*  Society. 


Samtidcn.— Bergen.  April. 

Heretical  Thoughts  in  Th«*rvaldsen's  Museum.  Fritz  Maatb- 
Thumas  of  Aquinas,  Luther  and  Goethe.  Dr.  Wermert 


Svensk  Tldskrift.— Lqisala. 

No.  4 5. 

The  Home  Rule  Question  from  a Norwegian  Point  of  View. 
Bredo  Morgonstjierne. 

Calling  to  Active  Service.  C.  O.  Nordensvan. 

Christianity  and  the  Spiritual  Tendency  of  the  Age  («D’ 
tinned.  Nathan  SOderblom.  . 

Ancient  Scandinavian  Religion,  Mythology  and  Theology- 
Adolf  Noreen.  _ , 

From  the  Youth  of  Viktor  Rydberg.  Frednk  V etterlund. 
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Abbreviation*  ol  Magazine  Titles  used  in  this  Index. 


A. 

Arena. 
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Relations  between  the  United  States  and  Japau,  W.  E.  Grif- 
fis. MAH. 

The  Foreign  Trade  of  Japan  in  1*91.  BTJ.  May. 

Jewish  Rabbis,  Great.  Rev.  C.  H.  fl,  Wright,  NC. 

Kalevala.  The,  Epic  of  Finland,  Anna  C.  Stephens,  M. 
Kentucky:  How  Kentucky  Became  a State,  G.  W.  Ranrk, 
Harp. 

Khartoum.  Siege  aud  Fall  of,  F.  R.  Wingate.  UBM. 

Kilauea,  May  L.  Cheney.  OM. 

Korean  Mountains  and  Mountaineers,  C.  W.  Cnmtds  U.  PS. 
Labor.  Department  of,  The  Working  of  the,  Carroll  D.  W right, 
Cos 

Laredwmon.  W.  Pater,  CR. 

Lacrosse,  Frederick  Wier,  Lipn. 

I-ak©  Dweller*,  The.  of  Switzerland.  W.  D.  MoOrackan,  A. 
Ijuiguage*.  Modern.  A New  Method  of  Teaching.  EdRA. 
Legation*,  at  Washington,  The  European,  Charlotte  M.  Con- 
ger. MM. 

I^-ighton,  On  the  Study  of,  J.  O.  Murray,  HomR. 

Life,  Modern,  and  Artistic  Sense,  Walter  Crane.  Cos. 

Life  Boat  Institution,  The  National,  Archdoacon  Farrar,  RC, 
May. 

Ixmdon,  Modern,  Ancient  Rome  and.  E.  J.  Gribba,  NatR. 
Lovelace,  Francis,  and  the  Capture  of  New  Netherlaud,  NatM. 
Lundy's  Lane,  Battle  of,  Elbridge  S.  Brooks.  Chaut. 

Lytton,  Lord,  Poetry  and.  W.  IL  M alloc k,  FR. 

Mammoth  Cave  by  Flash  Light,  France**  B.  Johnston.  Dem. 
Man.  An  Animal  View  of,  PS. 

Man,  What  the  Coming,  Will  Eat,  W.  0.  Atwater,  F. 

Map*  and  Map  Maker*,  Cyrus  C.  Adams,  Chaut. 

Maryland  National  Guard,  The,  Hanson  Hiss,  O. 

Masolna.  Marshal  Edward  Shippcn.  U.S.N-  US. 

Maulbronn,  The  Cistercian  Abbey  of.  IL  Barber,  Ant. 
Maunsell.  Lieut. -Gen.  John.  1724-l?Uf*,  M Van  Rensselaer,  MAH. 
Medical  School  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  EdRL. 
Medici,  The:  A Grand  Ducal  Family.  Eleanor  Lewis,  Coe. 
Men  Service.  A Butler's  View  of.  J.  Robinson,  NC. 

Meredith.  George,  David  Dick.  WL. 

Meranerisin,  W.  Q.  Judge  on.  Luc,  May. 

Metaphysics  in  a Course  of  Scientific  Philosophy.  UM,  May. 
Meteorology  of  India.  IL  N.  Dickson.  ScotGM,  May. 

Mining  School,  Practical  Work  at  a,  E.  S.  Cranson,  EngM. 
Mission* : 

Sketch  of  Trebizond  Station.  MisH. 

A Movement  into  Gazaland.  MisH. 

The  Origin  of  Missions  in  America,  MisR. 

Birthday  of  English  Mission  Enterprise.  W.  C.  Blaikie,  SunM. 
Mississippi,  Impending  Disaster  on  the.  EngM 
Mob*,  A Study  of.  Dr.  Clear©  Lombroso,  Chaut. 

Mongolia,  The  Insurrection  in,  Black. 

Monkeys.  Language  of : What  1 Expect  to  Do  in  Africa,  R.  L. 
Gamer.  NAR. 

Mont  Saint  Elias  Revisited.  Israel  C.  Russel.  CM. 

Montana  : The  Treatturc  State.  Julian  Ralph.  Harp. 

Moore.  Charles  L.  : A New  Poet,  S.  Weir  Mitchell.  F. 

Moth.  The  Yucca,  and  Yucca  Pollination.  C.  V.  Riley,  PS. 
Motley'*  View  of  the  (?ivil  War,  Isninard  Irving.  NatM. 
Municipal  Government  : The  Government  of  Cities,  M. 
Storey,  NE. 

Municipal  Problem,  The.  in  America,  L.G.  JftncH.SEc.m,  May. 
Music  a*  a Factor  in  Intellectual  Growth.— II.,  R.  P.  Ruler,  M. 
Music  and  Musicians  in  Toronto.  8.  F.  Harrison.  DM. 
Nationalism  in  the  United  States,  Progress  of.  Edward  Bel- 
lamy, NAR 

Naturalization,  Needed  Reform  in.  John  B.  Moore,  F. 

Navies:  Imperial  Defense.  Col.  Maurice,  USM. 

Negro.  The  Education  of  tne.  W.  T.  Harris,  AM. 

New  England  Town,  Record  of  a (Dedham),  DonQ.  Hill,  NatM. 
New  France,  The  Downfall  of,  John  G.  Kicolay,  Chaut. 
Newman.  Cardinal.  Prineiiial  Rainy,  Ex. 

New  Netherland,  Francis  Lovelace  and  the  Capture  of,  NatM. 


New  York  : Historical  Reminiscences  of  Our  New  Park*.  MAIL 
New  York's  Commercial  Blight.— I.,  William  N.  Black.  EngM. 
New  Zealand,  Edward  Wakefield,  Cos. 

Nineteenth  Century.  History  of,  EWR. 

Nonconformist* : Why  do  They  Follow  Mr.  Gladstone  • CR. 
Novelists,  Contemporary  German,  Black. 

Nova  Scotia  as  a Summer  Resort,  T.  F.  Anderson,  O. 
Nurseries,  Day.  E.  Carlyle. 

Ogdens  burg.  First  Bishop  of.  Reminiscences  of  tho,  CW. 
Opera,  Endowed.  Shall  We  Have,  J.  K.  Paine.  F. 

Oregon.  Discovery  of  the.  The  Ship  Columbia  and  the,  NE. 
Oanc.  King  of  Northumbria.  Dean  8pence.  GW. 

Our  Fur  Seal  Rookeries.  Henry  W.  Elliott.  Cos. 

Ovid  Metamorphosed,  Mrs.  Rom,  NC. 

Paganism,  Impending,  in  New  England,  W.  DeW.  Hyde,  F. 
Palestine : 

Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem.  G.  W.  Woods,  SunM. 
Wanderings  in  the  Holy  Land,  A.  Gatos.  Sunil 
Prehistoric  Time*  in  Egypt  and  Palestine.  Sir  J.  W.  Daw- 
son. NAR. 

Paper-Making.  Something  About,  T.  A.  Vernon,  HM. 

Patent  Office,  The  United  State*  -IL.  IL  F.  Shudd.  Chaut. 
Parson  of  the  Fourteenth  Century,  Dr.  Jossopp,  NC. 
Pawnbroker*  aud  Their  Customers,  CSJ. 

Pearl  Diver*  of  the  California  Gulf.  C.  H.  Townsend.  CalM. 
Peasant  Life  in  Sicily.  Signora  Vedova  Mario.  Chaut. 

Peru.  Eastern.  Social  aim  Intellectual  Condition  of,  Harp. 
Pestiferous  Plants.  Prof.  Byron  Halsted,  PS. 

Phonograph,  The,  in  Music,  IL  D.  Goodwin,  M. 

Photography : 

Pigment  Printing,  B.  May. 

Silver  Printing  on  Plain  Paper,  Mrs.  N.  O.  Bartlett.  B,  May. 
Ijontera  Slide  Methods,  Catharine  W.  Barnes,  B,  Muy. 
Photographing  on  Wood  for  Engraver*,  W.  J.  Raw  ling*,  B, 
May. 

Experiences  in  Amateur  Photography,  O. 

Detection  of  Chime  by  Photography,  T.  C.  Hepworth,  CJ. 
Physical  Culture — V.,  J.  M.  Hucklov  Chaut. 

Pianoforte,  The  Evolution  of  the.  w.  F.  Gates,  M. 

Pine  Ridge  Agency.  The  Attack  on,  Lieut.  T-  IL  Wilson,  US. 
Plantation  Lire,  Old  Time.  A.  C.  MeClurg,  D. 

Plant*,  The  Natural  History  of  — HI.,  Gerald  McCarthy, 
Chaut. 

Poetry,  Nature  and  Element*  of  — Melancholia,  E.  C.  Stod- 
man.CM. 

Poetry,  Recent  Books  of.  William  M.  Payne,  D. 

Poetry  Since  Pope.  Maurice  Thomjieon.  Chaut. 

Poet*.  Three  English,  Louise  Chandler  Moulton.  A. 

Politicians.  Shall  We  Educate  Our,  C.  T.  Hopkins,  CalM. 
Political  Conventions,  Our  National,  Murat  Halstead.  Co*. 
Politics : 

The  Harrison  Administration.  NAR. 

A Silver  Senator  Reviewed,  Marat  Halstead.  NAR. 

The  Perils  of  Re-electing  Presidents,  Dorman  B.  Eaton, 
NAR 

The  Bed  Rook  of  Pur©  Democracy.  A.  C.  Houston.  A. 
Preaching,  Exegetical,  Hints  on,  T.  T.  Munger,  HomR. 
Presidential  Campaign : 

Democratic  Duty  and  Opportunity.  T.  F.  Bayard,  F. 

Reason*  for  Republican  Control.  u.  F.  Hivar,  F. 

Princeton  Sketches — V1IL,  George  R Wallace.  L’M,  May. 
Printing,  Introduction  of,  into  England,  Ruth  Whittcmoro, 
Ed. 

Protection  as  Labor  Wants  It,  IL  IL  Champion.  NC. 

Racing  and  It*  Fascinati  ms.  T.  Longue ville,  NewR. 

Racing  : Epsom  and  tne  Derby,  £1. 

Railway* : 

The  ” Zone  Tariff  " System  of  Herr  Gabriel  von  Barcas,  RR 
Midland  Railway  Locomotive  Works  at  Derby,  El. 

Railway  Court  of  Last  Resort,  A,  Appleton  Morgan.  PS. 
Railway  Employe*)*.  The  Slaughter  or.  Henry  C.  Adams.  F. 
Religion,  Imagination  in.  Francis  Tiffany,  NW. 

Religion,  A Science  of,  Ly,  May. 

Religions,  A Panoramic  View  of  Existing.  Carlo*  Martyn, 
Dem. 

Religions  Evolution,  Minot  J.  Savage,  NW. 

Revolutions,  Modern,  and  Their  Results,  Karl  Blind.  NAR. 
Rhode  Island.  Glimpse*  of  Old,  W.  R.  McGarry,  NatM 
Rome : The  Waters  of  Rome,  Dr.  G.  Fodoli.  Em,  May. 

Walks  on  the  Roman  Campagna,  A.  Borsari,  E.-*i , May. 

The  Campodei  Fiori,  E.  C.  Vaasittart  YE. 

Private  Life  in  Ancient  Rome— IL,  AM. 

The  Decline  of  Rime,  SEcon.  May. 

Rosebery,  Earl  of,  IL  W.  Lucy,  El. 

Roses : The  Queen  of  Flowers,  E.  M.  Harding©,  Dem. 

Rural  District*.  Depopulation  of  the.  M.  M.  Turnbull,  Scots. 
Kunkin,  John,  on  Carlyle's  ‘’Past  and  Present,'*  WL. 

Russia  ; A Concord  or  the  Steppe,  F.  Provost,  TB. 

Ruaeia,  The  Relief  Work  in,  HR. 

St  Petersburg  Society,  Long. 

Sahara,  a Ride  in  tho  Groat.  J.  IL  Forbes,  GW. 

Sanitary  Progre**  in  New  York,  Charles  F.  Wingate,  EngM. 
Sardou.  M-.  and  “ Thormidor,”  A.  Galdemar.  FR. 

Saving*  Depositories,  Postal,  John  Wanamager. 

School  System,  Our  Public,  A Flaw  in.  Rabbi  g,  I 
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Sea  Bear  he*.  N.  8.  8 haler.  Scrib. 

Seal  Ftaheries  : Our  Fur  Seal  Rookeriea.  IL  W.  Elliott,  Co*. 
Seal  Rookeriee  : Our  Fur. 

Sea  Serpent : The  Great  Unknown,  J.  B.  Holder,  CM. 

Servant  Girl’*  Point  of  View,  The.  Amelia  E.  Barr,  NAR. 
Shak»*pt*arc : The  P»cud<>8hak«tfi»«arean  Plays— II.,  CW. 
Shakespeare.  The  Home  and  Haunt*  of.  RR, 

Sheridan'*,  General.  Personality.  Tbeo.  R.  Daria,  Co*. 

Sicilian  Sulphur  Industry,  The.'BTJ.  May 

Sicily,  Peasant  Life  in,  Signora  Vedova  Mario.  Chant. 

Slave  Trade  : The  Scourge  of  Africa.  Rev.  J Johnston.  Mi*K. 
Sl«*epy  Hollow  as  it  ia  TuMday,  J.  N.  Smith,  MM 
S»x*ial  Congrc**.  The  German  Protestant,  EC,  May. 

Social  Plaint,  The,  E.  B.  Andrews.  NW. 

Social  Reform  : The  Democracy  of  Darkne**,  B.  O.  Flower.  A. 
Sodom,  Origin  and  Meaning  of  the  Story  of,  T.  K.  Cheyne.  X W. 
Soldier*.  Wounded.  First  Actions  of,  G.  L.  Kilmer,  PS 
Somali  Land,  or  the  Eastern  Horn  of  Africa,  J.  g.  Leigh,  OM. 
Spanish  Statesmen.  LH. 

Speech,  Sir  IL  Maxwell  on,  Black. 

8team  Engines : 

Speed  Regulation  of  Central  Station  Engines,  CasM,  May. 

A Test  or  Multi  Cylinder  Engines,  I'asM,  May. 

Steam  Distribution  in  Single  Acting  Compound  Engines. 
CaxM,  May. 

Steamers : The  Modem  Marine  Boiler,  A-  B.  Willita,  EngM. 
Stony  Point,  Storming  of,  177V.  MAIL 
Sulpnur  Industry,  Sicilian,  BTJ,  May. 

Summer  School  of  Art  ana  Science,  MP. 

Survival  of  the  Unfit,  The,  Henry  I).  Chapin.  PS. 

Switzerland,  the  Central  Asian,  C.  Johnston,  EWR. 
Switzerland,  the  Lake  Dwellers  of,  W.  D.  McCrackan.  A. 
Sword*.  Art  in  Japanese.  Helen  E.  Gregory  Flesher,  CalM. 
Tahoe,  Around  Lake,  Anna  C.  Murphy,  CalM. 

Temperance : 

The  Case  for  Mcslerate  Drinking.  Dr.  Farquhamon.  Bla<  k. 
Sober  by  Act  of  Parliament,  w.  Boweu  Rowlands,  WelR. 
The  Truth  about  Sunday  Clftfring  in  Wales,  WelR. 
Tumiwrauce  Needs  in  Foreign  Land*.  < u). 

The^ Cause  of  Temperance  in  Switzerland,  Flora  Bridge*. 

Tenement  Houses.  New  York,  Life  in,  W.  T.  Rising,  Scrib. 
Theatres  and  the  Drama  : 

Favorite  Figures  of  the  Stage,  Morris  Raeheller.  MM 
The  Genius  of  the  Opera  : Anton  Seidl,  Owen  Hackott.  MM. 
Stage  Struck,  IL  D.  Traill,  NatR. 

The  Pseudo  Shakespearean  Plays  -II.,  A.  Morgan,  CW. 
Theology.  The  Outlook  of,  Charles  F.  Deems  CT. 

Theoaophy  ; h«m»  contents  of  Lucifer. 

Thorwuldsen.  C.  M.  Waage.  CalM. 

Tobacco,  Pawn  and.  in  India,  CM. 

Tolstoi,  Count,  a Visit  to,  C. 


Toronto,  Music  and  Musicians  In.  S.  F.  Harrison.  DM. 
Tortuga*.  The  Dry.  During  the  War— VI.,  CalM. 

Turkey  : Days  in  Turkey,  E.  A.  Ricbings,  EWR. 

Tramp  Problem.  Some  New  Phases  of  tne.  J.  J.  McCook. 
Transit.  Rapid,  in  Cities  II.,  The  Solution.  T.  C.  Clarke.  Scrib. 
Typewriting.  Educational  Aspect*  of,  F.  IL  Palmer.  Ed. 

TVre  : A Letwou  in  Prophecy,  HomK. 

United  States,  History  of  the,  in  Paragraph*.— HI.,  Alal«ama. 
MAH. 

Universities : 

Princeton  Sketches— VIII..  George  R.  Wallace,  L’M.  Mar. 
The  University  of  Pennsylvania— V.  IL  C.  Wm*l,  UX, 
May. 

Trinity  College  (Dublin)  Ter-Centenary,  Ly.  May. 

Study  of  English  at  the  German  Universities.  EuRL. 
University  Extension  : 

Will  University  Extension  Starve  the  College  Staffs  * LTL 
The  University  Extensi.m  Class,  Edward  T.  Devine.  UE. 
Biblical  Work  in  University  Extension.  L.  W.  Batten,  UE. 
Verlaine.  Paul.  A.  Symons.  NatR. 

Volunteer*.  Naval  Strategy  of  the,  C.  Bella)  rs,  USM. 

Wagner.  Influence  of,  upon  Vocal  Art,  J.  S.  VanCleve.  X. 
Ward.  Mrs.  Humphiy,  Bkman. 

Water.  The  Color*  of.  Prof.  Carl  Vogt.  PS. 

Waves.  Ocean,  Utilixing  the  Power  of,  A.  W.  Stahl  CasM. 
May. 

Weather  : How  the  Weather  Is  Forecast  E.  B.  Dunn.  Dem. 
Webster,  I>aniel,  An  Hour  with.  Horatio  King,  MAH. 

Welsh  Seaside  Place*.  WelR 

Wwt.  The  Struggle  for  the.  Prof.  J B.  McMaster.  Lipp. 
Westminster.  The  Third  Archbishop  of.  Henry  C.  Kent.  CW. 
Wc*tmiuster  Abbey,  The  Future  of,  Archdeacon  Farrar. 
NAR. 

Westward  the  Course  of  Empire  Takes  It*  Way.  J.  J.  Ingalls, 
Lipp. 

Whitman.  Walt.  Charles  D.  Lanier.  Chant. 

Whittier,  John  Greenleaf.  Henry  V.  Clarke,  MM. 

Wimbledon  Common.  C.  Worte.  rfN. 

Winchester:  The  Old  Saxon  Capital  of  England,  A.  M.  Mc- 
Leod, DM. 

Woerth.  Battle  of.  Col.  L.  Hale.  CR. 

Wolseley,  Lord.  Harry  How,  Str.  May. 

Women  : 

Education  for  Women  at  Yale.  Timothy  Dwight.  F. 

The  Women's  Suffrage  (Jneation.  CR- 

The  Coming  Revolution,  I«ady  Florence  Dixie,  WelR. 

Home  Life  for  Working  Girls  in  Loudon.  KO. 

Religious  Women.  NH. 

Women  and  Worship  in  Burmah.  NC. 

Writing,  “ Automatic,"  B.  F.  Underwood,  A. 

Yacht*  : 

The  Evolution  of  the  Forty^six  Footer.  Georg**  A.  Stewart,  0. 
Yeomen  and  Sportsmen.  T.  E.  Kcbbel,  NatR. 


THE  ANHDAIi  INDEX  TO  PERIODICAL  LITERATURE  FOR  THE  TEAR  1890  • • • 

This  volume,  issued  as  a yearly  supplement  by  The  Review  or  Reviews,  brings  under  one  alphabet  all  the  impor- 
tant articles  of  all  the  leading  magazines  of  the  English-speaking  world  for  the  year  1890.  It  includes  the  contents  of 
117  periodicals. 

Besides  its  index  to  the  contents  of  periodicals,  it  includes  the  wholly  unique  index  to  Standard  English  photo- 
graphs (also  some  American  photographs).  This  index  has  been  prepared  by  li.  Snowden  Ward,  editor  of  the  Prat - 
heal  Photographer  (London)  ; and  it  is  of  the  highest  interest  and  value. 

The  index  contains  1^5  large  pages  (size  of  The  Review  ok  Reviews),  is  well  printed  on  heavy  paper,  and  is 
bound  in  flexible  cloth. 
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